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PREFACE 


This Extra Volume of the Dictionary of the Bible contains thirty-seven Articles, 
six Indexes, and four Maps. A word will be sufficient on each of these parts of its 
Contents. 

L The Articles 

Those who have kept in touch with the study of the Bible in recent years will 
understand why it has been found necessary to prepare an Extra Volume. Dis¬ 
coveries have been made which have an important bearing on the interpretation of 
both the Old Testament and the New. It is enough to name the three articles 
which stand first in the alphabetical list given below— Agrapha, Apocryphal Gospels, 
and Code of Hammurabl A Dictionary of the Bible cannot ignore such discoveries. 
But they do not form part of the Contents of the Bible; nor do they deal directly 
with its Language or its Literature ; so that they are not likely to be looked for in 
the alphabetical order of words in the Dictionary. The best way seemed to be to 
gather them into an Extra Volume. 

Other articles will be found in this volume, for reasons which will be readily 
understood and appreciated. Some of them, like the article on the Sermon on the 
Mount, with which the volume opens, might have taken their place in the alpha¬ 
betical order of the Dictionary. But they have not usually been so included, and 
it was felt that the Extra Volume would give more prominence to their special 
character and importance. 

II. The Indexes 

The Indexes have been prepared with great care. They are full, and yet it 
will be found that every item in them has been carefully selected and described. 

The Index of Texts contains all the passages of Scripture upon which there iB 
an}* note of consequence in the Dictionary; and, again, the most important notes are 
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distjri^jill^hed by their authora’ names. Further, it sometimes happens that a tex 
is quoted in support or illustration of some argument: when Bitch a quotation throws 
significant light upon the text itself, it is included in the Index. 

The Index of Subjects contains the titles of all the articles in the Dictionary, 
including the Extra Yoluma It also refers to a great many other topics which 
are dealt with in the course of the work. When the subject of an article comes up 
for treatment in other places, and a reference is made to these places, then the first 
reference in the Index is always to the article itself. ThuB—I thamak, iL 519*; i. 6 b ; 
ii. 123* ; iv. 89 b —the second volume is mentioned before the first because in it falls 
the article under its own title ; there is also some account of Ithamar in the article 
on Abiathar in vol. L pt 6 b , as well as in the other places noted. When the article 
is of some length the name of the author is given. His name is not repeated under 
the same heading, so that references without a name attached are to be ascribed to 
the first author mentioned. 

The cross-preferences in the Index of Subjects are always to other parts of the 
Index itself. Words which occur only in the Apocrypha are marked * Ap.’ or 
‘ Apoc.’: as Dabria (Ap.). 


IIL The Maps 

The maps are intended to illustrate the articles on Roads and Travel. These 
articles will be of great service to the student of either Testament, and the maps will 
add to the value of the articles. But they have been prepared so as to be complete 
maps of the countries they cover, the Roads which are marked on them oeing 
additional to the information which such maps usually contain. They have been 
prepared under the direct supervision of Professor Buhl (for the Old Testament) and 
Professor Ramsay (for the New), who have spared no pains to make them accurate 
and up to date. 

And now the work on this Dictionary of the Bible is at an end. The Edibor 
has been assisted by the same friends as before and with the same readiness, and he 
heartily thanks them alL He is also grateful for the way in which the four volumes 
already published have been received. 
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II. Books of the Bible 
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Old Testament 
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Pr 2 Proverbs. Mal=Malachi. 

Ec 2 Ecclesiastes. 


Apocrypha. 

I Es, 2 Es 2 1 and 2 To=Tobit 
Eftdras. Jth=Judith. 


Ad. Est 2 Additions to 
Esther. 

Wis=Wisdom. 

Sir 2 Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar 2 Baruch. 

Three 2 Song of the 
Three Children. 


Sus 2 Susanna. 

Bel 2 Bel and the 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man 2 Prayer of 
Manasses. 

1 Mac, 2 Mac 2 1 and 2 
Maccabees. 


New Testament. 


Mt=Matthew. 
Mk=Mark. 

Lk=Luke. 

Jn 2 John. 

Ac 2 Acts. 

Ro 2 Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co 2 l and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal=Galatians. 

Eph 2 Ephesians. 

Pn 2 Phuippiana. 

Col=Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th 2 1 and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti = 1 and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit=Titus. 

Philem 2 Philemon. 

He 2 Hebrews. * 

Ja 2 James. 
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1, Jh, *2 Jn, 3 Jn»l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev 2 Revelation. 
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III. English Versions 


Wyc. =Wyclifs Bible (NT c. 1880, OT c. 1382, 
Purvey’s Revision c. 1388). 

Tind. = Tindale’s NT 1626 and 1534, Pent. 1630. 
Cov. = Coverdale’s Bible 1536. 

Matt, or Rog. * Matthew’s ( Le . prob. Rogers*) 
Bible 1637. 

Gran, or Great=Cranmer’s * Great * Bible 1639. 
Tav.=Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. as Geneva NT 1667, Bible 1660. 


Bish.=: Bishops* Bible 1568. 

Tom. =Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Rhem. = Rhemish NT 1582. 

Don. =Douay OT 1609. 

AV=Authorized Version 1611. 

AVra=Authorized Version margin. 

RV = Revised Version NT 1881, OT 188& 
RVm=Revised Version margin. 
EVsAuth. and Rev. Versions. 


IV. For the 
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Literature. 
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AT= Altes Testament. 

2?L=Bampton Lecture. 

BM=- British Museum. 

BRP =Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

CIG =Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

CIL = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

CIS— Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

CO T = Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 

DB =Dictionary of the Bible. 

EHH— Early History of the Hebrews. 

GA P = Geographic des alten Palastina. 

GGA — Gijttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN= Nachnchten der kbnigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 

GJV = Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes. 

G VI = Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HCM = Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 
/7i?=Hi8toria Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL = Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

HI— History of Israel. 

HJP— History of the Jewish People. 

HPM— History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 
HPN =Hebrew Proper Names. 

/J‘G = Israelitische und Judische Geschichte. 

JBL= Journal of Biblical Literature. 
JDrA=Jahrbiicher fur deutsche Theologie. 

JQR = Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAS= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
JRL=i Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 

JThSt =Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT=J>\q Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 
KGF= Keilinschriften u. Geschichtsforschung. 
KIB= Keilinscliriftliche Bibliothek. 

LCBl = Literarisches Centralblatt. 

L0T=Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 

A small superior number designates the particular 
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NHWB =Neuhebrftisches Wbrterbuch. 

NTZG =Neute8tamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

ON = Otium Norvicense. 

OP=Origin of the Psalter. 

0TJC= The Old Test, in the Jewish Church. 

PB =Polychrome Bible. 

PEF— Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEFSt = Quarterly Statement of the same. 
PSBA = Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Archaeology 
PRE =Re&l-Encyclopadie fur protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

QPB = Queen’s Printers* Bible. 

RB = Revue Biblique. 

REJ = Revue des Etudes Juivea. 

RP =Records of the Past. 

RS =Religion of the Semites. 

SB0T= Sacred Books of Old Test. 

SK =Studien und Kritiken. 

SP =Sinai and Palestine. 

SiVP =Memoirs of the Survey of W. Palestine. 
ThL or ThLZ= Theol. Literaturzeitung. 
2 T /i.7 1 =Tlieol. Tijdschrift. 

TS =Texts and Studies. 

TSBA = Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archaeology 
TU = Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI =Westem Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZKM = Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunde dea 
Morgenlandes. 

ZA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZAW or ZATW =Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDP V = Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina- 
Vereins. 

ZKSF— Zeitschrift fiir Keilscliriftforschung. 
ZKW— Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft. 
ZNTW= Zeitschrift fiir die Neutest. Wissen 
schaft. 

edition of the work referred to: as KA'l a , LOT 9 . 
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SERMON OH THE MOUNT.— 

L Origin and Transmission. 

1. Historicity of the Discourse. 

2. Circumstances of its Delivery. 

8. Transmission and Translation. 

4 . Relative Authenticity of the two Aocounts. 

6. Present State of the Text. 

iL Interpretation. 

1. Popular, Gnomic, and Figurative Style. 

2. Effect of the Translation into Greek. 

8. Theme of the Discourse and its Development. 

4 . The Chief Problems of Interpretation. 

a. The Beatitudes. 

b. The World Mission, 
e. Relation to the Old Testament. 

d. Inner Righteousness 

e. Unselfishness and Forgi\eness. 
t. Uim ersal Love. 

. Religious Worship. 

. The Lord’s Prayer. 

i. Dev otion to the Kingdom. 

j. The Treatment of Olliers. 

k. The Duty of Righteousness. 

6. The Relation of the Sermon on the Mount to the 

Teaching of Jesus as a u hole. 

Literature. 

The message of Jesus to men contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount can be essentially under¬ 
stood, and is valid and useful, apart from the 
historical, literary, and exegetical questions con¬ 
cerning it which are now receiving so much atten¬ 
tion, and which tend to overshadow the real 
significance and power of His teaching. There 
are problems still unsolved regarding the origin 
and transmission of the discourse, problems also 
regarding the interpretation and application of 
some of its utterances; but the truth, the preach¬ 
ing, and the living of the Gospel have not to wait 
upon the results of such investigations. The words 
of Jesus in this Sermon present an ideal of human 
life, founded upon religious truth and ethical prin¬ 
ciples, which has been and is intuitively recog¬ 
nized as the highest standard of life yet conceived, 
or even as the ultimate standard to which mankind 
can and must attain. They need not so much to 
he explained by men as to be appreciated, accepted, 
and lived by them. A sufficient understanding of 
the Sermon was not meant to be the possession of 
the few only. In this teaching Jesus aimed at 
being universally intelligible; and He was so, for 
through the Christian centuries the kind of life 
which He here describes has been the guiding star 
of civilization. If misconceptions as to the origin 
and interpretation of the discourse have at times 
EXTRA VOL.-—i 


arisen, out of imperfect historical knowledge and 
limited ethical and spiritual insight, these will 
gradually disappear before a better knowledge and 
a clearer vision. 

i. Origin and Transmission.— The historical 
and literary criticism of the Gospels, which has 
attracted the labours of many eminent scholars in 
the past three generations, is by no means finished. 
Yet some important conclusions have been reached 
regarding the origin and preservation of the NT 
records of Jesus 5 life. To this field of investiga¬ 
tion belong the introductory questions concerning 
the Sermon on the Mount. Was there, in fact, 
such a discourse? If so, what were the circum¬ 
stances of its delivery ? How were the accounts of 
the discourse affected by the processes of transmis¬ 
sion and translation ? And what is the condition 
of the text of the discourse as we now have it ? 

1. Historicity of the Discourse.— It is the 
prevailing opinion among NT scholars that in Mt 
5-7 we have an account of a discourse actually 
delivered by Jesus, the theme and substance of 
which are here preserved.* It is entirely con¬ 
sistent with this view, and is by the majority held 
in conjunction with it, that the account as it 
stands in the First Gospel is not coextensive with 
the discourse originally given by Jesus. Probably 
not all of the Sermon is contained in Matthew r s 
report, hut only excerpts or a digest; for there is 
no reason to think tnat means were at hand for 
reporting the discourse verbatim and entire; Jesus 
seems not to have cared that His discourses should 
be so preserved ; He was accustomed to teach the 
people at length when a multitude was with Him,+ 
a\ hue the matter given in Matthew could easily be 
spoken in twenty minutes; and one would think it 
faulty pedagogical method to present a series of 
striking sayings, full of meaning and difficult for 
the hearers offhand to grasp, without connecting 
with each germinal saying a more explicit ana 
concrete teaching to illustrate and apply it. 

Conversely also, the Matthoean report of the 
Sermon probably contains some matter which did 
not form a part of the original discourse. Certain 
sections of Mt 5-7 are less evidently connected 

* So Origen, Augustine, Chrysostom, Luther, Tholuck, Meyer, 
Keim, Achelis, Edersheim, Godet, Bruce, Broadus, Kubel, 
Nosgen, Feine, Steinmeyer, Wendt, Sanday, Plummer, B. Weiss, 
H. Weiss, Grawert, Burkitt, Bartlet, Bacon, and many others. 

tSeeMk4US»6*t. 
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than the others with the specific theme of the 
Sermon and its development, e.g. 5 s5 * ^ 81,83 6 7 * 16 
7 8, 7 - 11 . xt. t 'With regard to these and other pas¬ 
sages the possibility of their belonging to the 
actual Sermon cannot be denied, but the pro¬ 
bability is felt by most scholars to be against some 
or all of them. This view is strongly confirmed 
by the fact that we find parallels to these sections 
elsewhere in the Gospels, in other settings which 
in some cases commend themselves as original. It 
is difficult to conceive that Luke, or any one else, 
would break up a discourse of Jesus which had been 
handed down so fully as in Mt 5-7 and scatter the 
fragments as in the Third Gospel.* And, finally, 
it has become recognized that the First Gospel 
arranges its teaching material into topical groups ;f 
all of the four Gospels exhibit the results of this 
process, but the First Gospel more than the others. 

There have been, and are to-day, a number of 
eminent scholars who regard the Sermon as a 
compilation throughout, holding that no such 
discourse was really delivered by Jesus, and that 

* See Heinrici, Bergpredigt, L 491 It is obviously true that 
Jesus taught the same truths and principles on various occasions 
to different individuals, and in doing so may have at times 
repeated some of His sayings in quite the same, or nearly the 
same, words. Such repetition may sometimes serve to explain 
the several forms in which similar sayings have been handed 
down. But it cannot be used as a universal resolvent of the 
mass of variations. This stock argument of the apologetic 
harmonists proceeds upon the assumption that Jesus’ words 
must have Deen^ transmitted in every case precisely as He 
uttered them. But the assumption is unwarranted, and the 
phenomena of variation abundantly and decisively disprove it 
Nearly all NT scholars now agree that the ditferences which 
appear in parallel passages of our Gospels are due chiefly to the 
vicissitudes of transmission and translation. The Gospel teach¬ 
ing did not consist of a set of formula, to be learned and 
repeated verbatim. 

T See Godet, Collection of the Four Gospels , and the Gospel of 
Matthew, p. 131 ff.; Wendt, Lehre Jesu , L 52, 84, 106, 185; 
Wernle, Synopt. Frags , pp. 61-80; Weizsacker, A post. Zdtalter 2, 
pp. 369-303 [Eng. tr. ii 33-62]; Julicher, Einleitung i. d. NT , 
p. 195; Heinrici, Bergpredigt , i. 81; B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm, 
ii. d. Mattevgm. in too.; H. Holtzmann, Hand-Comm. u.d. Synop- 
tiker ; in loc. The discourses of Mt 5-7.10. 13. 18. 23. 24. 25 are 
compilations in the sense that to the historical nucleus of each 
discourse there has been Joined some matter upon the same or 
a kindred subject which originally belonged to other historical 
connexions. Thus Mt 10 contains as a nucleus some instruction 
which Jesus gave the Twelve when He sent them out on their 
trial mission (104-16); hut to thus section there has been added 
material from another occasion (lO 1 ^ 42 , esp. 17-23), when Jesus 
in the latter part of His ministry was preparing His disciples for 
the work they must do after His departure. The first Chris¬ 
tians found it practically convenient to have the mission teach¬ 
ing grouped together. Mt 18 contains a collection of Jesus’ 
parables upon the nature and development of the kingdom of 
God. The collection is not found in tne corresponding passages 
Mk 4 and Lk 8. It is quite unlikely that Jesus would make up 
a discourse of these seven parables (Mt 131-9- M-ao. 31 f - 44. 45 E 
47-50). if the disciples did not understand the first parable until 
it was explained to them privately (Mk 4i0), it would be of 
little use to add six others no more intelligible. But the 
chapter itself, by the two breaks at v .10 and w.-*4-38 f shows that 
it is a compilation; w.8.58, which seem to make all that inter¬ 
venes a connected discourse, is the editorial device for giving 
unity and vividness to the teaching. It is probable that the 
parable of the Sower was given on some occasion (w.i-S) in Jesus* 
Galilean ministry, accompanied by explicit teaching along the 
same line. On other occasions the other parables were given: 
then, their original setting having been lost, all seven were 
topically grouped by the early Christians for practical instruc¬ 
tion. Mt IS contains a collection of teachings from various 
occasions, grouped about the nucleus of an original discourse 
(cf. Mk 9SM0) concerning the relations and duties of the Twelve 
and the community life of the first disciples. Mt 23 is a collec¬ 
tion of sayings from different parts of the ministry (cf. Mk 
1238-40, Lk 11*7-52 i3»4f 20 45 *47), in which Jesus condemned cer¬ 
tain acts and characteristics of the Pharisees. The nucleus is 
apparently in w. 1 - 12 ; seven woes (the complete number) are 
here grouped together as were the seven parables of ch. 18. 
Mt 24 exhibits the same topical arrangement of material (cf. Lk 
1289-48 1722-37 21). And in Mt 21. 22 and 25 appear similar com¬ 
pilations of related teaching. It is probable that the author of 
the present Gospel of Matthew found this material grouped in 
this way, although he may have carried the process further, 
and have unified these groups by editorial retouching. If, then, 
the First Gospel has several discourses, consisting in each case 
of the nucleus of some original sermon augmented by kindred 
material from other occasions, it becomes quite probable that 
the discourse in Mt 5-7 is of a similar construction. The added 
matter is Just as valuable and trustworthy as the nucleus 
matter, being equally the authentic utterances of Jesus. 


the alleged occasion of it was a well-meant fiction 
of tradition or of the Evangelists.* According to 
this hypothesis, the material grouped under the 
title of a mountain discourse to His disciples came 
from various occasions in the ministry which were 
no longer remembered. The compilation was made 
for the practical use of the early Christians, to 
furnish them with a manual of Christian conduct.t 
But this is to press the theory of compilation to 
an extreme. It is not an impossible view, and 
would not entail serious consequences, since it 
does not deny the authenticity of the sayings; 
but it must be counted less probable. The exam illa¬ 
tion of the great teaching masses in Matthew 
seems to show that the briefer sayings were gener¬ 
ally grouped with the historical remains of some 
great discourses, whose approximate position in 
the ministry and whose circumstances were not 
wholly forgotten. The main portion of the Sermon, 
contained in Mt 5 s -6 18 , is (with the exception of 
certain verses) so closely woven as theme and 
exposition that it cannot well be denied historical 
unity and occasion. Jesus must logically have 
given such teaching as the Sermon presents, in 
the earlier Galilsean ministry to which the Gospels 
assign this teaching; and we know that He was 
accustomed to speak long and connectedly to His 
hearers. It is therefore probable enough that at 
least this much of a digest of one of Jesus’ most 
important and impressive discourses should have 
been preserved. 

2. Circumstances of its Delivery. —The 
occasion on which the Sermon was given appears 
to be clearly indicated by Lk 6 13 ' 20 , which makes 
it follow closely upon the appointment of the 
twelve apostles.t The Gospel of Matthew agrees 
with that of Luke in locating the Sermon on the 
Mount in the first half of Jesus’ ministry in Galilee, 
although Matthew places it somewhat nearer to 
the beginning of that period.§ There is good 

* So Calvin, Baur, Neander, Bleek, Pott, Semler, Strauss, 
Kuinol, Wieseler, H. Holtzmann, Weizsacker, Julicher, Heinrici, 
Ibbeken, Hawkins, Schmiedel. 

t Weizsacker, AposL Zeitalter* (1892). p. 8801. [Eng. tr. iL 
46f.]: ‘The discourse, as Matthew has adopted it, was m (act a 
kind of code, but such as originated in and was designed for the 
Church. . . . The nucleus consists of a few long main sections, 
521-48 ei-18.19-S4. . .. The commandments in these three sections 
together form a sort of primer, which was, however, first 
composed by the combination of these didactic pieces, whose 
original independence is at once apparent from the parallel 
sections of Luke’s GospeL . . . The evangelist put on an intro¬ 
duction, 5 s - 1:2 13 - 16 , and an appendix, 7 1 * 29 , to fit the whole to 
the historical situation which ne gave it. ’ H. Holtzmann, Hand- 
Comm. u. d. Synoptiker, p. 99: ‘ Probably the discourse was 
constructed by the evangelist himself out of written and oral 
sources, with the primary purpose of furnishing an order of life 
for the new Church.* Heinrici, Bergpredigt, L 39: ‘The Sermon 
on the Mount of Matthew seems to be a free composition of a 
speech of Jesus from certain genuine sayings of His, which 
were in part already grouped together, in part in circulation 
as single sayings.* Similarly Julicher, Eirueitung £ <L NT 3 
(1901), p. 232; Hawkins, Horce Synoptical (1899), pp. 131-135; 
Schmiedel, Encyc. Bibl. vol. ii col 1880. 

t The corresponding passage in Mark is 8 1SJ 9, but the Sermon 
is not found at that point nor elsewhere in the Second GospeL 
There is no indication at Mk 8 19 that a discourse followed 
historically. 

$ Too much has often been made of the difference between 
Matthew and Luke regarding the position to which the Sermon 
is assigned by each. Matthew places after the Sermon, in chs. 
8. 9. 12 1 - 21 , some matter which Luke places before the Sermon 
in 431-611; but this section contains only incidents, miracles, 
and brief teachings, which, even if they are all in their proper 
places in Luke (and Mark, which corresponds), would not require 
more than a few weeks of time. Matthew does not record the 
appointment of the Twelve, but first mentions them as apostles 
in ch. 10 in connexion with their mission. Nor does Matthew 
represent the Sermon as Jesus’ first teaching, since he distinctly 
relates before the discourse (4 2 «-) that 'Jesus went about in all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing all manner of disease ana all manner 
of sickness among the people. And the report of him went 
forth into all Syria’ (£«. throughout Jewish territory), The 
earlier work and teaching are compressed rather than ignored, 
and the words are giv$n more prominence than the deeds. A 
compilation of representative teaching by Jesus in chs. 5-7 is 
followed by a compilation of representative deeds of Jesus 
in chs. 8. 9. 
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reason to think that they are sufficiently correct. 
The contents of the discourse, as clearly as its 
position in the. Gospels, mark it as a part of His 
Galila&n teaching,—not, indeed, the hist instruc¬ 
tion Jesus gave, but of the kind fitted for recep¬ 
tive hearers who had gained some acquaintance 
with Him, and had by skilful preparation on His 
part become ready for a general presentation of 
His religio-ethical ideas. To find Jesus giving one 
of His most significant discourses in connexion 
with the appointment of the twelve apostles is 
altogether what one might expect. That appoint¬ 
ment was a great event m His ministry. It marked 
the stage when His popular success required Him 
to choose and train some men to assist Him in His 
work (Mk 3 14 ); and it behoved Him also, since 
the storm of opposition was gathering on the 
horizon (Mk 2 1 -3 6 , cf. Mt 23 29 " 80 ), to prepare these 
men to carry forward His work after He should 
lay down His life at Jerusalem. 

The Sermon is not, however, addressed exclu¬ 
sively or specifically to the newly - appointed 
apostles. It contains no trace of esoteric teach¬ 
ing. There is no portion of the discourse which 
does not pertain equally to all of Jesus’ followers, 
present and future. The internal evidence of the 
Sermon, therefore, sustains the correctness of the 
Evangelists’ statements (Mt 7 28 * *, Lk 7 1 ) that 
Jesus spoke directly and inclusively to the people 
who thronged Him at this time.* The multitude 
was a disciple multitude in the Bense that many 
were professed followers of Jesus, many were con¬ 
templating discipleship, and all were favourably 
disposed towards Him, listening with interest to 
His teaching. The Sermon contains no direct 
polemic against opponents, but an appeal to all to 
adopt and to attain a higher type of righteousness 
than that which was conventionally taught them 
by the scribes. 

The exact time, i.e. the year, month, and day, 
at which the Sermon was given cannot be deter¬ 
mined. There is no agreement among scholars as 
to either the duration or the calendar dates of 
Jesus’ public ministry. + But on any chronological 
hypothesis the discourse stands about half-way 
between the beginning of Jesus’ public work and 
His crucifixion. 

The Sermon was spoken in Galilee, the scene of 
the main ministry of Jesus (cf. Mt 4 23 28 , Lk 6 17 ). 
If there is an indication in Mt 8 5 , Lk 7 1 that the 
place of the event was near Capernaum, the precise 
locality would not even then be defined, since the 
site of Capernaum itself is in dispute. The moun¬ 
tain referred to in Mt 5 1 8 1 , Lk 6 12 is not named 
and cannot be identified. $ We may suppose, how- 

* That the discourse was addressed to the multitude is the 
view of Achelis, Bleek, Bruce, Oodet, Meyer, Nosgen, and 
others. That it was addressed to close disciples, but overheard 
by the multitude to whom it did not directly pertain, is held 
by Tholuck, B. Weiss, Grawert, and others. Burton and Bacon 
maintain that the discourse was spoken only to an inner circle 
of followers. But these hypotheses presuppose a sharper line 
between disciples (Mt & 1 , Lk 6 20 ) and general followers of Jesus 
than Jesus Himself indicates in the Sermon, or than can other¬ 
wise be made out at this stage of the public ministry. The use 
of the second personal form by Luke cannot be adduced as 
evidence that Jesus was speaking only to a close circle of dis¬ 
ciples; it was equally applicable to a large company. Matthew’s 
account also has the second personal form after 5*10. Yet both 
Evangelists have statements (Mt 5* 7™, Lk 61® 7 1 ) to the effect 
that Jesus addressed His teaching to the multitudes at this 
time; and it is not clear that these statements are mere literary 
features, without historical value. The discourse contains 
positively nothing to indicate that Jesus was speaking only to a 
■nail, inner circle of His followers. 

t See artt. Chronology ot NT, vol L, and Jbsus Christ, 
▼oL iL ; also art ‘Chronology of NT* in Encyclopaedia Biblica , 
voL L; and Literature cited in connexion. 


i« accepted by Stanley (SP p. 368 f.), and also by Plummer 
and H. Weiss. This Latin tradition did not arise until the 13th 
oenb, and is quite unknown to the Eastern Church, so that it 
cannot have been more than a plausible guess. The location 


ever, that the scene of the Sermon was in the 
region to the west of the lake, not far distant 
from the thickly-populated shore. 

3. Transmission and Translation.-— We seem 
to have in Mt 5-7, Lk 6 20 ' 49 two accounts of the 
Sermon ; they differ somewhat in setting, verbal 
expression, and content, but are nevertheless 
essentially one discourse.* Both Gospels assign 
the Sermon to the earlier Galilaean ministry. The 
circumstances of the discourse are similar—the 
mountain, the representative multitude, the heal¬ 
ings, the address to disciples. The theme of the 
discourse is the same in each—the true righteous¬ 
ness. The development of the theme is similar— 
a characterization of this righteousness, with 
specific teaching as to how it is to affect thought 
and conduct, and an exhortation to men to live in 
this way. Each account begins with the Beati¬ 
tudes, and closes with the injunction to do God’s 
will as revealed in Jesus’ teaching, enforced by the 
parable of the Two House-builders. And, finally, 
nearly the whole of Luke’s discourse is contained 
in Matthew’s. 

and features of Kam gatfln correspond sufficiently well with 
the history; but there are a number of other hills along the 
western shore of the lake which are also suitable (Robinson, 
BRP iiL 487). (2) Some specific mountain is referred to, and 
was known to the early Christians as the scene of the discourse, 
but its identity became lost from the Gospel tradition. So 
Tholuck, Meyer, Keil, Kubel, Achelis, Andrews. (3) The phrase 
to Spot designates not a particular hill or mountain peak, but 
the range of tableland rising to the west of the Sea of Galilee; 
and the site of the event is not more specifically designated. 
The Jews used three leading terms to distinguish the surface 
features of their territory—‘ mountain/ * plain/ and ‘ valley ’: of 
these designations the first is understood to have referred to 
the tableland, whether broken into isolated peaks or not (cf. 
Gn 1917.19 .30 8123.2S 368.9, Mt 14231529 , Mk Lk 928, Jn 63 ). 
Therefore to Spot would in afiy particular instance refer to the 
high land—whether tableland or peak—in the vicinity of the 
event. This view also leaves the site of the Sermon undeter¬ 
mined. So Bleek, Robinson, Ebrard, Thomson, Edersheim, 
Broadus, Bruce, Nosgen, Stewart, B. Weiss, Bacon. (4) Those 
who regard the Sermon as a mosaic only, resting upon no 
particular discourse, but made up of material gathered from 
many connexions (see names in footnote above), perforce look 
upon ‘ the mountain ’ as a part of the artificial scenery which the 
compiler of the Sermon arranged about it to give verisiniilitude 
to the whole. Of these four views one may adopt the second 
or the third, but between these two it is difficult to choose. 

The accounts in Mt 5 1 8 1 , Lk 6 12 - 17, which describe the setting 
of the Sermon, both make mention of the mountain, but are 
not in agreement concerning it Matthew locates the entire 
scene upon the mountain; Jesus and His disciples ascend it, 
apparently by His deliberate choice, to speak and to hear the 
Sermon; when it is finished they descend. According to the 
Third Gospel, Jesus goes up the mountain to spend the night in 
solitary prayer (cf. Lk 9^8, Jn 6 s - 15); when it is day He calls His 
disciples to Him, and appoints the Twelve; afterwards He 
comes down from the mountain to the multitude which had 

S thered on a level place below, where He heals many, and 
er delivers the discourse. The well-meant harmonistic efforts 
expended upon these passages do not seem convincing. But 
the discrepancy is neither sufficient to remove the datum of a 
mountain in connexion with the discourse, nor, in face of strong 
evidence for their identity, to force the conclusion that the 
reports of Matthew and Luke represent two separate and 
distinct discourses with different settings. 

* This is the almost unanimous opinion of scholars: Tati&n 
( Diatessaron ), Origen, Jerome, Chrysostom, Euthymius, Theo- 
phvlact, Luther, Calvin, M&ldonatus, Meyer, Bengel, Neander, 
Schleiermacher, Stier, Ewald, Wieseler, Keim, Keil, Kostlin, 
Robinson, Ellicott, Schneckenburger, Hilgenfeld, Edersheim, 
Godet, Tholuck, Tischendorf, Achelis, Andrews, Beyschlag, 
Broadus, Farrar, Feine, Schanz, Sanday, Steinmeyer, Sieffert, 
de Wette, Wendt, H. Weiss, B. Weiss, Bruce, Burton, Heinrici, 
H. Holtzmann, Ibbeken, Julicher, Kubel, Nosgen, Wemle, 
Bacon, and many others. The theory of two separate discourses 
was advocated for apologetic purposes by Augustine, and, 
following him, by St. Gregory and certain minor Rom. Cath. 
writers, as, recently, Azibert (Revue Btolique, 1894). A few 
modern Protestant writers also have taken this view, as 
Greswell, Lange, Plumptre, and, most recently, Plummer 
(Comm, on Luke [1890], p. 177). 

The arrangement of the material in Tatian's Diatessaron (see 
Hill, Earliest Life qf Christ, being the Diatessaron of Tatian 
[1894], pp. 73-84), which combines the Matthew and Luke 
accounts, is thus: Mt 5i»Lk 6i Jb -i7 [Mk3 1 4-JB] Mt 52=Lk 6 20 * 
Mt 53-10 Lk 632* Mt 6Hb 12 Lk 624-27* Mt 514-16 [Mk 422.23] Mt 
517-25* [Lk 1258b] Mt 625C-42 Lk 630b. 81 Mt 54H-46* Lk 032b-3£ Mt 
547.48 Mt 61-8 [Lk 111b. 2a] Mt 69b-18 [Lk 12^ 83*] Mt 61*23 [Lk 
H85. 86] Mt 624-27 [Lk 1236] Mt 628b*l [Lk 1229b] Mt 68*64 Mt 71 - 
Lk 0»7b Lk 638 [Mk 4«4b. 25] Lk 6*>-*’ Mt 7« HMt] Mt 71*1* 
Lk 6*4 Mt 717.18 Lk 645 Mt 719.23 l k 46* Mt 7-»-8l. 
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The relation of the contents of the two accounts 
can be shown in a table:— 


yio. ll — 

7* = 

724*27 _ 


Mt6» =Lk 6* Mt 7 12 =Lk 6 s7 * ^ 

54.S - e 81 7 *-® = 6 41,48 

511. u 6 * 3 .» 7 13 = 6 11 

g39.40.43— Q39.80 716 .17— 048.44 

044-48 — 027.38.83-86 72 I — 046 

01-84 has no parallel in lk <$*"• 724*37 = 047-49 

Matthew’s account has 107 verses, Luke’s account 
29. Of Luke’s 29 verses, 23$ find a parallel in the 
MatthsBan account, where they are arranged as 26 
verses. There is no parallel in Mt 5-7 for Lk 
094-38.8*. so. 40.46 * Qf Matthew’s remaining 81 verses, 
34 find a parallel in Luke outside of ch. 6 (in clis. 
11-14. 16) t as follows: +— 


Mt 5* =Lkl4«* 


Mt 6 22 * 2S =Lkll» 4 - 3 ® 


5» = 
5 18 = 

5SB.98 3 

5“ = 

09-18 - 
019-21 


ll 38 (8 1 ®) 
16 17 
12M.88 

16 18 

US-4 

1288.84 


This leaves 47 verses of the Matt Imran discourse 
which have no parallel in the Third Gospel: Mt 

08. 7-10.14.16.17.19-34. 37-81.88-88. 41.48 01-8.14-18. 34 76.16.18-20.22. 

That is, four-ninths of the Sermon in Matthew is 
peculiar to that Gospel. § 

These phenomena of the comparative contents 
of the two accounts of the Sermon present a 
complex and difficult problem, and compel one to 
investigate the history of this discourse from the 
time of its utterance until it took its present two¬ 
fold form in our First and Third Gospels. 

Another important feature of these two reports ! 
of the Sermon, and one which must be investigated ■ 
in conjunction with the problem of content, is the ! 
remarkable variation in wording—in the literary ! 
expression of the same ideas. Sometimes this 
variation is slight, as in : ||— 

* But there are parallels for two or three of these passages 
elsewhere in Matthew, thus: Lk 63»=Mt Lk 6 «=Mt ; 

and with Lk 0 40 * compare Mt 10 2 * (Jn 13 ie 1520 a). 

f These chapters belong to the somewhat clearly marked 
middle third of Luke's Gospel (10 2 *-18-**X which consists mainly 
of discourse material. It is commonly known as the ‘ Person 
section,' because its position in this book is between the final 
departure of Jesus from Galilee (Lk 95 i_io‘ 20 ) and His public 
entrance into Jerusalem (Lk i«36_i946). During this period 
Jesus perhaps spent some days or weeks in Peraea (Mt 19!= 
Mk 10 1 , Lk Mil, j n 1040 ), and some of the material in Lk 10-18 
may belong to that period, as 12*-* 2 - SW9 131 - 9 .22-30. si-35 1730-37 
184-8. But the main contents of these chapters (Lk ll 1 - 86 12*8-84 
1310 - 3114 . 15 . 10 . 171 - 10189 - 34 ) quite surely belong to the Galilm&n 
ministry, because ( 1 ) this is indicated by various allusions in the 
chapters themselves, e.g. ll *-* 2 (cl Mt 1239-42), 1310 17 . 18-21 (d 
Mt 1881- 82) f 1436-86; ( 2 ) the subject of most of this teaching is 
more suitable to that period; ( 8 ) it is altogether unlikely that 
Jesus would have left so large and so important a portion of His 
general teaching till the last weeks of His ministry. Luke had for 
these chapters (10-18) a special source, probably a document of 
some extent, which contained most valuable teaching; but the 
settings of the teaching had been largely lost, and he therefore 
put these passages, with other unattached material from the 
l/ogia and other sources, into this middle, mixed section of his 
book,—in fact, what else could he do? The material was too 
important to omit, and he was too conscientious a historical 
author to create scenes for the several pieces. 

t In the case of three of these passages there are parallels in 
Mark also: Mt 513=Mk 9»«Lk 1484.», Mt 5*8=Mk 4*1=Lk 1138 
(and 8 i«), Mt 6*2=Mk 10 U*=Lk 16 * 8 . There is but one sentence 
which is put by both Matthew and Luke into the Sermon that 
has a parallel in Mark, namely, Mt 7**>«iMk 4**«Lk 63*; and 
this saying is of the gnomic type, bo that it may have been 
repeated on various occasions by Jesus. Consequently one is 
inclined to say that the portion of the Sermon common to 
Matthew and Luke is not found in Mark. And of the matter in 
Matthew's Sermon which is found in Luke outside of the Sermon, 
or not found in Luke at all, Mark has parallels perhaps for five 
vcMrawas^—the three just indicated, and the two named in the 

thisteSLing material which the First and ?bird Gospels make 

f Exc^t, perhaps, Mt 5*86«Mk 9«<7, Mt 6*4-*»Mk 11*. 
It is worth observing that three passages of the Matthew 
Sermon have parallels within the First Gospel itself: Mt 5 *. 80 . 
Mt 188-8, Mt 6*8=Mt 19», Mt 7*8=Mt 12». 

I The Greek text here used is that of Westcott and Hort 


Mt 7 sb . Lk Q** h . 

xal ip tp pjhptp perpetre tp y dp pirptp perpetre dm- 
pcrprjBiioeT at u/xZv. perpyByoeru bpip, 

Mt 7 8 * 8 . Lk6 41 -" 

8 rlW (SXixets rb xdptpos rb 41 rl Si pXixctsrb xdfxpos rb 
iv r<p 6 <pBaXptp rod dSeXipoO ip np 6 <f >0 aXptp roD dSeXfov 
aov, Hjp Si ip Tip otp 6 <pdaX - aov, rijp Si SokSp t^p ip Tip 
pip SokSp oil xaravoels ; 4 1 j ISitp dtpBaXptp ob xarapoets ; 
tuj ipds np d SeXffxp aov ^xCbs JSvvaoiu Xdyeip rip 
"A <f>et iKpdXu) rb xdp<pos it c dbeXtfxp <rov ’A SeXipi, &<pes 
rod 6 <pdaXpod aov, xal ISob ixpdXw rb xdpipos rb ip np 
y Soxbs ip Tip 6 <f>da\jjup aov; 6 <pdaXpip crov , airrbs rijw ip 
rtf &<f>daXfMp aov SokSp ov 
5 bxoxptrd, ixpaXexpGrrop ix fiXiirur ; bxoKptrd, tufiaXe 
tov 6 <p 6 aXpov aov rijv SokSp, xpurrop rijp SokSp ix tov 
xai rbre StaftXtyeis enfiaXeip bipBaXpov <roD, xal rbre 
rb xdp<pos ix rod bipBaXpov Sta( 3 Xi\f/ets rb xdpfpos rb 
tov dSeXipov aov, ip Tip 6 <p 0 a\p(p tov dSeXipov 

aov ixpaXetp, 

Similarly compare Mt 6 a4 =Lk 16“ and Mt 7 7,8 = 
Lk 11 9 *". In these four passages there is almost 
complete verbal agreement—not quite, however— 
which must be explained. And the four Bayings 
are widely scattered in Luke as compared with 
Matthew. 

But such close verbal agreement is exceptional. 
In all the other parallel passages the variation in 
literary form is great, as in :— 

MtS 89 - 40 . Lk 6» 

Si Xiyta bp tv pij 
dPTUTTijpaiTip Tovqpip' dXX* 

orris ae paxl^et eis ryv np t&xtovtI ae ivl Hjw ata- 
8 e%iav aiaybva [(rou], arpi- ybva. irdpcx* xal ttjv &XXijp 9 
\^ov a&np xal tt\v AXXtjp • xal dxb tov atpovrb s aov rb 
40 Kal T<p OiXovrl aoi KpiOrjvat i/idnov xal rbv xit&vo. /uJjf 
xai rbv x LT &vd aov Xafleiv, KiaXvays. 

&(pes aiiTtp xai rb IpAnov. 

Mt 7 12 . Lk 6 S1 . 

II dvra ofip Saa Olp OiXrjre xal xadws OiXere tva. xoc- 
XpairoiibaiPv/jupol&pdpujTOt, Coaip vfiiv ol tivOpunrot, xot- 
oBtus xal if fids xoidro au- etre airrois bpoliat. 
tois’ our cos y dp ioruf 6 

pb/ios xai ol xpoipTjrai. 

Mt 7 24 ' 27 . Lk 6 47 -* 

"Haf o 8 p Sorts dxoijei fiov 47 Ha? 6 ipxb/iepos xpbs pe 
robs Xbyovs [roi>rous] xal xal axoiW pov tu>p Xbytop 
xoid ainovs, opotuO ^aerat xal ttolCop airrois, VToSet^u) 
dvSpl <ppovlp(p , Sorts ipxo- vpuv tLpi iariv Spotos" 48 6 p- 
Sbpyaep avrov t^v olxlap otbs iortp dpdpdbirtp olxobo - 
iirl rijp Tcirpav. 25 xal xar- povvrt olxlap, Ss iaxa\f/ep 
ifirj 7 ) ( 3 pox?] xal tjXdap ol xal ifiddvpep xal idrjxep 0 €- 
vorapol xal ixvevaap ol piXtov ixlryp xirpap* vX^ 
Apcpot xal xpooixeoap rfj pvppys Si ycpopipys xpoa - 
olxlqi ixelpy , xal oi/x ixcoep, ipnfetP b xorapbs ry oixlq. 
T€ 0 €peXliOTo ydp ixl rifp ixelpy, xal oiix toxvoep aa - 
xirpap, 96 xal was 6 dxotiwp XeQaat aMjp Sid rb xaXtcs 
pov robs Xbyovs robrovs xal olxoSoprjaBat abnjp. 40 b Si 
pfy xotGov airrobs bpotuOJ)- dxoboas xal p 3 ) xovfyras 
aerai dvSpl pwptp. Sans Spotbs iartp &v 0 pdnr<p olxo - 
tpxbSopyoep abrou tV olxlap SopJjoavTt olxlap ixl rijp 
exl t3\v dppop. 27 xal xar- yrjp X U P L * BepeXlov, y xl<c- 
i( 3 y ij jipoxh Kal 9 jX 0 ap 61 ipy&p b xorapbs, xal obBbs 
xorapoi xal brvevoav ol ovpexeotv, xal iyivero rb 
dpepoi xal xpooixo\f/ap ry f>yypa rys olxlas ixelpys 
olxlq. ixelpy, xal ixeaep , xal pjt ya. 
ty jj xriaats abrrjs peydXrj. 

Similarly compare Mt S 44 * 48 = Lk 6*, Mt 7 1 * **= Lk 
6 s7 , Mt 7 18,17 = Lk 6«- 44 ; and also Mt 5 18 =Lk 11* 
Mt 5 18 = Lk 10 17 , Mt 5 M - 28 = Lk 12«- w , Mt 0 18 - 21 = 
Lk 12 88 * w , Mt e 25 * 88 = Lk 12 2M1 . 

In some passages the wording of Matthew is so 
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different from that of Luke that a difference even 
of the thought results, or seems to result:— 


Mt 

’Maffcf/xot ol rrwxol v<£ 
rrevpan, Sri c ibrup iarl* 
4l fiart\tia tGxv obpapQp. 

4 paxdpioi ol repBoOwres , Sri 
a drol TapakXijBfyrornu. 

• fiaicdptot ol tsipQptcs xal 
SupQrrtt rijp StKaioavvrjy, 
Sri a fool xopraad^ffovrat, 

Mt 5« 

E <rcaOc odp bpets rJXetot 
ws 6 irar+ip v/jlwp 6 o&pdvios 
riKeids icrnv . 

Mt 6*-“ 

• U&Tcp iffiQp 6 4w rot f 
oupawots ‘ 

Atic urQ-fyna rb Spopd. oov t 
10 Addrw ^ pa<ri\da <rov, 
yevrjdtp-w rb dfKgpd <rov, 
us obpatnp /cal M yrjs* 
u rbv Apr op ijpwy rbp £i ri- 
otlhfiop 

Sbt i}fjup <Hjftepop• 
u xai A0«j ijpiv rb. bfaiXJj- 
pjo.ro. Tjfiwv, 

Uff Kal 7J/ICIS &(pJ}KCL[l€P 

rocs 6<pci\£r(u s ijpwp m 
“/cal /C't ciaevdyicys iipas efr 
reiparpbp, 

dXAA ftdffcu ijfias brb rod 
TorrjpoO. 


Lk 

*° Ma/cdpioi of xrwxof, Art 
bprrtpa 4 otIp ij fiaaiXela 
rod Oeov. 

nb pja.KA.pioi ol tcXalopres pQp t 
Art yeXcUrerff. 

**• pjO.K6.plOl Ol T€IPUPT€SpOp, 
Sri xopraaO^joeoBe, 

Lk 0**. 

Tlvecrdc obcrlppoves koBujs 
A ra-Hfp bpup oUrippup 
iffrlp. 

Lk ll w . 

* Hdrep, 

byia.ad’firu) rb SropA aov' 
iK66.ru 17 fiavikda <roV 


9 rbp Aprov ijpup rbp tori- 
otinov 

SiSov Tjpiv rb KaO ’ ijp4pap‘ 
4 jccU &<pes ijpip rb s apaprlas 

TlflUP, 

koX yap airrol b<f>iopev 
xojptI bcftclKovri Tjplv • 
xai /it elaepiyxgs 7}pas els 
reipa<rp6p. 


Similarly compare Mt 5“ = Lk 16 18 (= Mk 10 n = 
Mt 19 9 ) and Mt 7 u =Lk ll 13 . The corresponding 
context or setting of each pair of these parallel 
sayings, or as regards the Lord’s Prayer the 
nature of the case (see below, ii. 4 h (2)), indicates 
that however variant the words have become in 
transmission, they started from the same utter¬ 
ances of Jesus. The parallel records run the 
entire gamut of variation from close verbal simi¬ 
larity to wide verbal divergence, and in a few 
cases even to difference of idea itself. 

Now the explanation of these striking phenomena 
of content, form, and substance in the Sermon of 
Matthew and Luke is to be found in the history 
of the transmission of this material during the 
years c. 29-85 A.D. This section of history is one 
part of the great ‘Synoptic problem.’* While 
many elements of this problem are still in dispute, 
certain fundamental facts pertaining to it now 
seem well established. 

(1) Jesus habitually taught in Aramaic, not in Greek, t The 
thorough and deliberate discussion of this question seems to 
have reached a settled conclusion. J We were all eager to 


* In the extensive and highly important literature upon this 
subject is to be sought the presentation and treatment of the 
matters outlined in the following paragraphs. See the art 
Gospels, vol. ii., and literature there cited ; also art ‘Gospels' 
by Sanday in Smith’s DU 2 , and by E. A. Abbott and Schnuedel 
in Encyclopaedia Biblica , voL ii ; also Wemle, Sgnopt. Frage 
(1899); Wendt, Lehre Jesu , 1 Th. (1886); B. Weiss, Matthaus- 
evangelium (1876); H. Holtzmann, Synopt. Evangeliev (1863); 
Weizsacker, untermichungen t L d. eoangelische Geschivhle (1864, 
2nd ed. 1901); Wright, Composition of the Four Gospels (1890); 
Hawkins, Horae Synopticm (1899); Burkitt, Two Lectures on the 
Gospels (1901). 

t It is not unlikely that Jesus knew some Greek, for many 
Greek-speaking Gentiles lived in Galilee, and that language 
must have been used not a little in such a hive of commerce as 
Capernaum was. Jesus* work, however, was exclusively among 
the Jews, and there is no conclusive evidence that He knew or 
spoke Greek at all; even His trial before Pilate cannot prove 
this, as Pilate must have been accustomed to use an interpreter 
in treating with the Sanhedrin. See O. Holtziuann, Leben 
Jesu (1901), p. 22. 

X That Jesus taught in Greek has been ably argued by Roberts 
{Greek the Language of Christ and His Apostles , 1888) and by 


believe that these very Greek words of our Gospels came 
directly from Jesus’ lips; yet historical investigation shows 
that they are but a translation from the original utterances. 
While the theories of Resch, Marshall, Dalman, Blass, E. A 
Abbott, and others as to a primitive Aramaic or Hebrew Gospel 
are uncertain, it is clear that the Memorabilia of Jesus were 
originally and for some years in the Aramaic language. The 
Aramaic vocabulary, syntax, and influence can everywhere be 
seen through the Greek of the Gospels, like the earlier text in 
a palimpsest manuscript. 

(2) Jesus’ more important teachings were marked and remem¬ 
bered from the time they were spoken. It is not too much to 
suppose that He impressed certain teachings—not their form, 
but their substance—upon His disciples. From day to day, 
therefore, during Jesus public ministry. His followers were 
gathering and pondering His utterances, holding them in 
memory and repeating them to one another nearly or quite 
in Jesus' own words. After His death and resurrection His 
followers treasured these sayingB of their Master’s, studied 
them, preached them, and faithfully taught them to all who 
came into the Christian brotherhood (ci Ac 2*2). The story of 
Jesus’ life, His deeds and His words, was the guide of every 
individual Christian, of every Christian community, and of the 
entire Christian movement What He had taught was the 
staple matter of all Christian instruction and worship, and 
was everywhere regarded as the norm of Christianity. And 
of all that Jesus had taught there was nothing more prominent, 
vital, and practical—indeed nothing more generally revered ana 
used—than the teaching contained in the Sermon on the Mount. 

(3) It is also certain that, for years after Jesus had given His 
teaching, it was circulated and transmitted by word of mouth. 
Jesus Himself wrote nothing, nor did His disciples until long 
after. Both these facts were due to the Jewish custom of the 
time. The teaching of the Rabbis in Jesus’ day was entirely oral 
—only their sacred cooks, the Old Testament, might be written; 
therefore the pupils of the Rabbis heard and memorized their 
teaching. Out of this custom arose a special qualification for, 
and efficiency in, oral instruction and oral transmission among 
the Jews. To men of this nation and country Jesus’ sayings 
were given, and by them preserved. It cannot, of course, be 
supposed that Jesus insisted upon forms of tcords ; He was 
neither a literalist nor a verbalist. Therefore His disciples did 
not place undue emphasis upon the ipsissima verba of His 
teaching. But so perfectly worded were the most significant 
of His shorter sayings—many of which can be seen in this 
discourse—that they would persist in their original form. For 
the remainder of the teaching an exact verbal transmission 
was unlikely, and the evidence shows that it did not so happen. 

(4) After fifteen or twenty years (c. 45-60 A.D.) Christianity 
began to reach out into the great Roman world by the labours of 
the Apostle Paul and many others; and it became necessary to 
translate the Gospel story into Greek, since the non-Palestinian 
Jews and the Gentiles did not know Aramaic—the language in 
which the story had arisen, and had thus far been handed 
down. That this translation took place 50-80 A.D. is proved by 
our present Greek Gospels and the early disappearance of all 
Aramaic Gospel documents. Now there is every reason to 
think that this translation of the Memorabilia of Jesus was a 
process rather than an act The data do not permit us to think 
of one formal, authoritative translation, comprising the whole 
Gospel story, and passing directly into the use of all the Greek¬ 
speaking Christiana Rather there were numerous persons in 
various places and at different times who translated portions— 
the same as well as different portions—of the story from the 
Aramaic into Greek. These individual and fragmentary trans¬ 
lations were characterized by various degrees of literalness, 
differing vocabulary and syntax, loss of original colouring, 
obscuration of shades of meaning, interpretative modifications 
and expansions, varying success in reproducing the original 
ideas, and some adaptation of the sayings (by way of selection, 
arrangement, and altered expression) to the practical needs 
of the Churches for whom the respective translations happened 
to be made. Then these various translations, at first located at 
the chief centres of the Christian movement, passed into general 
circulation, and acted and reacted upon each other, mixing the 
phenomena of the several translations. The features just de¬ 
scribed oan all of them be traced in our two Gospel records of 
the Sermon on the Mount 

(5) It is now generally understood * that, after fifteen or twenty 

years of circulating and transmitting the utterances of Jesus by 
word of mouth, the Gospel Memorabilia were gradually put into 
writing. We have in Eusebius (HE iii. 39. 16) the important 
testimony of Papias, which is regarded by most scholars as 
trustworthy, that the Apostle Matthew composed (rvn r«€«r«, 
al. rv*typof\n it«, cf. Lk l 1 <) a collection of the sayings 

(A ey/») of Jesus, in the Hebrew ((.«. the Aramaic?) language. 
If Papias’ statement, and the common interpretation of it as 
a written account, are correct, then we have a distinct witness 
that there was a written record of Jesus' teaching, which we 
nmv assign to c. 60 a. a That it was in Aramaic (?) shows an 
adoption of writing, even by the Palestinian Christians, as a 


T. K. Abbott (Essays chiefly on the Original Texts of the OT 
and NT , 1891, ch. 5). The contrary, that Jesus taught in 
Aramaic, has been shown by Neubauer, Studia Biblica , L 39- 
74 (1885); A. Meyer, Jesu Muttcrsprache (1896); Zahn, Einleit - 
uvq i. d. NT , i. 1-51 (1897); Dalman, Worte Jesu, i. 1-72 
(1898): see also art Language or the New Testament, voL ill 
* Although there still remain a few earnest advocates of an 
exclusively oral tradition. 
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means of collecting, circulating, and preserving the Memo* 
r&bilia of Jesus. Bat whether Capias’ statement is correct or 
incorrect, it is practically certain that when the Gentiles received 
the story of Jesus they committed it to writing, tor they were 
not accustomed to the oral transmission of extended material. 
This change of oral to written records was informal, unauthor* 
toed, and gradual, like the translation already described. But 
it is probable that soon after 50 a. d. there were many written 
portions of the Gospel Memorabilia in existence and use. These 
documents then grew in number and extent until after twenty 
to fifty years our canonical Gospels absorbed them and became 
recognized as the final records of Jesus' ministry (cf. Lk l** 4 ). 
There are indications that the oral tradition continued 
along with the written tradition through the whole period until 
our Gospels were composed (and indeed afterwards also), and 
furnished a larger or smaller amount of the material which 
went into them. 

The history here sketched of the transmission of 
the entire Gospel story is at the same time the 
history of the transmission of the Sermon on the 
Mount, which was one of the most valuable sections 
of the Memorabilia of Jesus. The whole process 
has left its marks upon our two accounts of the 
Sermon, for to it are to be attributed iu the main 
the difference of setting, content, arrangement, 
variety of literary expiession, and divergence of 
thought. But the fundamental agreement of the 


part, by different persons and in several localities t 
then tliese complete or fragmentary translations 
had each its own history for about 30 years, during 
which they experienced the vicissitudes of trans¬ 
mission. When the First and Third Evangelists 
came to prepare their Gospels in c. 80-85 A.D. there 
were in circulation and use these various Greek 
forms of the Matthsean Logia. The two authors 
adopted different forms, according to the usage of 
the locality in which each wrote, or, less likely, 
according to their judgment of which form was 
best historically. 

(2) In addition to this basal Logian source of 
both our accounts of the Sermon, there were prob¬ 
ably other lines of transmission of the discourse 
in both oral and written tradition. Many disciples 
had heard the Sermon when Jesus gave it, and lor 
ears afterwards had told of it. There must thus 
ave grown up variant reports—one used in one 
church or circle of churches, and another in 
another. These further reports also are likely to 
have been handed down, and some of them may 
! well have come under the notice of the two 
' Evangelists in composing their Gospels.* liow 



Diagram to Illustrate rhe Transmission of rhe Sermon on the Mount 


two accounts, which shows them to be reports of 
the same historical discourse, has not been seriously 
obscured in transmission. 

When one attempts to trace more in detail the 
articular history of the Sermon on the Mount 
uring the years c. 29-85 A.D., one comes upon 
many perplexing problems about which at present 
there is no agreement. Opinions ventured in this 
sphere can only be tentative and modest. 

(1) It seems probable that the Matthfpan Logia 
was used in a Greek form, indeed in differing Greek 
forms, by both the First and the Third Evangelists.* 
If the same Greek form of the Logia was used by 
both, the one or the other (or perhaps both) has 
introduced a remarkable series of changes in con¬ 
tent, arrangement, and wording which it would 
be difficult to explain. A much more probable 
supposition is that the Matthnean Logia was 
variously translated into Greeks in whole or in 

* See Wendt, Lehre Jem , i. 52, 58; Julicher, Einleitung i. d. 
ijT*, p. 219; Wemle, Synnpt. Frage , pp. 79, 80; Hawkins, Horae 
Jynopticce (1899), pp. 88-92; J. Weiss, Prediqt Jem vom Reich? 
Gottss* (1900), pp. 179-182. That the same Greek form of the 
Logia was used by both the First and Third Evangelists is 
maintained by O. Holtzmann, Leben Jem (1901), pp. 22-24. 
f See Feme, Jmkrb.f. Protest. Theologie, 1885, p. Iff. 


much influence such outside sources had upon their 
reports it would be difficult to determine—perhaps 
it was considerable. 

(3) We need to allow for a fair amount of editorial 
selection, arrangement, adaptation, and revision 
on the part of our two authors. Luke (l 1 * 4 ) has 
given us important information concerning his 
material, purpose, and method; and the First 
Evangelist probably wrote under similar condi¬ 
tions. As tney gatnered their sources, they found 
themselves in possession of three classes of sayings 
from Jesus—(a) brief sayings still joined to specific 
events of His ministry, and which they could in 
part arrange in their right order; (6) tne remains 

* The First Gospel of our NT Canon is neither the Matthiean 
Login itself, which was in Aramaic (Eusebius, HE iii. 89.16), 
nor is it an immediate translation of that Login , since it does 
not contain the inevitable indications of a translated work. The 
Greek Gospel of Matthew is rather a combination of the Logia 
in some mediate Greek form with the Gospel of Mark, plus the 
addition of various portions and characteristics which did not 
belong to either of the original books. However, because it 
substantially incorporated the Login, it continued to bear the 
Apostle’s name. The author of the enlarged Greek edition of 
the original Matthew work is unknown. On this matter see 
the works on NT Introduction by B. Weiss, H. Holtzmann, 
Julicher, Zahn, Salmon, and others; also Commentaries on the 
Gospel of Matthew. 
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of certain of Jesus* greatest discourses, containing 
the theme and some of the essential matter belong¬ 
ing thereto ; these also could generally be assigned 
to their proper places in the history; (c) small 
sections of teaching or single sayings, the original 
connexion of which was no longer known; these 
would be inserted here and there in the narrative 
without particular attachment, or would be asso¬ 
ciated \wth the nuclei of the great discourses 
wherever the subject of the one was similar to 
that of the other. Such compilation would pro¬ 
duce the phenomena of extraneous material which 
we find in both accounts of the Sermon, as well as 
in other discourse sections of both Gospels. When 
the material of his Gospel had been arranged 
satisfactorily by the author, it remained for him 
to adjust the several parts to each other, to smooth 
over the joints by his literary skill, and in various 
ways to give the book a unity and finish such as 
an author w r ould desire for his work. 

(4) In view of the fact that the Gospels were 
written for the practiced use of the Christ inns in 
their life and worship, the Evangelists felt at 
liberty to make such a selection and presentation 
of the Gospel facts and teachings as w ould he most 
acceptable and useful to the circles of Christians 
for whom their books were nrepai ed. Each Gospel 
therefore has a marked individuality. Matthew, 
in accordance with his purpose, dwells at length 
upon the relation of Jesus and His message to the 
Hebrew' Scriptures and the current Judaism. But 
Luke, or his source, with a Gentile public in mind, 
passes over this material in the main and presents 
the Gospel in its universal aspects as a spiritual 
and altruistic religion for all men. These charac¬ 
teristics of the First and Third Gospels appear 
strikingly in their respective accounts of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The accompanying diagram aims at giving some 
suggestion of the general course of transmission 
of the Sermon, and of the kind of sources which 
each Evangelist may have had before him in pre¬ 
paring his report of the discourse. 

4. Relative Authenticity of the two Ac¬ 
counts. —Proceeding now upon the view r which 
has been elaliorated, that the two discourses con¬ 
tained in Mt 5-7 and Lk G ,JU ~ 4H are variant reports 
of one historical Sermon on the Mount, it becomes 
an important consideration which of the two 
reproduces the Sermon with the greater complete¬ 
ness and accuracy. The question is as to their 
relative excellence, for the phenomena of the 
accounts and the vicissitudes oi transmission show r 
that neither the First nor the Third Gospel has 
perfectly reproduced the content and wording of 
the original discourse. 

In content, Matthew' has much more than Luke 
of that material wdiich is commonly recognized as 
having been an essential portion of the Sermon, 
namely, Mt 5 s " 48 6 1 ’ 7 - 16 " 18 ; compare with this Lk 
020-23. 27 -jh Luke or his source omitted most of 
this section, apparently on the ground that it w r as 
inapplicable to the Gentiles, for w'hom the account 
was prepared.* This omission w'iis perhaps justi¬ 
fiable for the practical purpose of a Gospel, 
although innumerable Gentiles ever since Luke’s 
day have preferred the Sermon of the First Gospel, 
as we now do; but how'ever that may be, from a 
historical point of view' such an extensive omission 
could leave only a seriously incomplete account of 
the discourse. The further section of the Matthivan 
discourse (6 19-84 ) may or may not have been a part of 
the historical Sermon; opinion is quite evenly 
divided upon this point, and there seems no con- 

* So B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. u. d. Matlcupm. p. 1C3; Wendt, 
Lehrs Jet ti, L 58; Plummer, Comm* on Luke, p. 183; Wernle, 
Synopt Frage, p. G2; Bacon, Sennon on the Mount (1902), pj». 
86-89; and most other scholars. 


elusive evidence either way. The fact that Luke 
places this material in 12 22 ' 31 , where it has a topical 
connexion with w’hat precedes it (12 1 ** 21 ), suggests 
another occasion, although that occasion is not 
chronologically located by Luke. On the other 
hand, if the theme of the Sermon is found in the 
Beatitudes rather than in the verses Mt o 17 * 20 , this 
passage, w'liich inculcates devotion to the Kingdom 
and trust in God, is germane, and marks the dis¬ 
course as more than an anti-Pharisaic manifesto. 
For the present, at least, one may prefer to regard 
this section as belonging to the Sermon. In this 
case Luke’s account of the Sermon, which contains 
nothing of this portion, is again strikingly incom¬ 
plete. * The final section of the Matthsean discourse 
(7i-27) j ias be en preserved with some fulness by 
Luke (6 s7 " 49 ), varying less than the two preceding 
sections from the Matthsean account. It will 
appear farther on, that in both the Matthsean and 
Lultan reports there are some brief extraneous 
passages w hich cannot have been in the original 
Sermon, such as Mt 5 28 - 28 - 31 * 32 6 7 ‘ 16 7 6 - 11 * 22 - 23 , Lk 
6 ^- 26 . 38a. 8a. 40 .45 But j n ^bis kind of variation the 
tw'o reports have both expanded the historical 
discourse. Considering the relative contents of 
the Sermon in Matthew and Luke, there can be 
no doubt (even waiving the question of Mt 6 19- * 4 ) 
that the First Gosnel presents a much more com- 

E lete account of the Sermon than that presented 
y the Third Gospel, f 

* It seems impossible to suppose that Luke could have had 
before him the Sermon in the form in which it now appears m 
the First Gospel This is also the opinion of W'ernle ( Synopt. 
Frage , p. 80), Bartlet (art. Matthew m vol. iii.), O. Holtzmann, 

(Leben Jesu , 1901, p. 21 ), and of Heinrici ( [Bergj>redigt t L 10). 
Heinrici says the two reports of Matthew and Luke ‘ are recon¬ 
structions of a discourse restored independently by Matthew 
and Luke rather than in dependence upon one another or upon 
the same written source.’ The Evangelists have re-worked their 
material, but that alone cannot explain the phenomena of the 
two accounts. W'ould Luke have deliberately broken up a col¬ 
lection of teachings so usefully grouped as m the Matthman 
accounts, and have scattered them so unreasonably through 
seven chapters of his own work? On the other hand, the First 
Ev angelist might, so far as the Sermon is concerned, have had 
Luke’s account before him. His own report was surely better 
than Luke’s, and so would not be altered into conformity with 
the latter. The general phenomena of the two Gospels, how¬ 
ever, are against this particular interrelation, and the pre¬ 
vailing opinion assigns Matthew’s Gospel to a somewhat earlier 
date than Luke's. 

f It is a somewhat difficult matter to explain the absence of the 
Sermon from the Gospels of Mark and John. The only parallels 
in Mark to any of the Sermon material are Mk 4 21 * »* fM 8 - 47 - 80 
1011 n25; in John, 13 1 ® (1520). And these sayings are only 
possible parallels, i.e. they need not have come into the Gospel 
of Mark from accounts of the Sermon. The opinion of Ewald, 
H. Holtzmann, Keim, and W'ittichen, that Mark originally con¬ 
tained the Sermon, hut that it has disappeared from tne canonical 
work, cannot be accepted. Feme {Jahrb.f. Protest. Theologie , 
1885, p. 4), is right in holding that Mark did not use the sources 
which, containing variant accounts of the discourse, were used 
by Matthew and Luke independently. It seems quite certain, 
however, that Mark could not have been ignorant of the Sermon. 
If that discourse did not appear in his sources, oral and written, 
it must have been because he voluntarily limited those sources. 
The Sermon was altogether too highly valued and too widely 
used in the Apostolic ture to have escaped any careful compiler 
of the Gospel Memorabilia. This would he esp. true of Mark, 
who, if common opinion is correct, had an ultimate Petrine 
base for much of his material. Is it imaginable that Peter did 
iii)' give the Sermon a prominent place in his teaching? Surely 
M...k must have known the Sermon. Why, then, did he omit 
it from his Gospel ? A plausible explanation, which may be the 
true one, is this:— 

When Mark wrote his Gospel, about 65-70 a.d., the Matthsean 
Logia (in various Greek forms) was in general use; this Login 
passed over the narratne material of the story of Jesus, and 
consisted mainly of a collection of Jesus’ discourses and shorter 
sayings ; it included the Sermon, although in what precise form 
it is very difficult to determine—probably not that in which 
it appears in either of our canonical Gospels. Now Mark’s 
Gospel, in striking contrast, reports mainly the acts and 
events of Jesus’ public ministry, giving much less attention 
to the teaching (the longest sections of discourse material 
are in 2 i «22 323-30 41-32 #8-13 7023 $34-38 91 so 1()24-31. 38-45 
1123-25 12 . 13). Perhaps Mark wished to put into more com¬ 
plete and permanent transmission that other side of the 
Gospel story which was neglected in the Logia. If so, it was 
unnecessary for him to repeat the Sermon and certain other 
discourse elements of that work, since he wrote to complete the 
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In wording, a like verdict of superior excellence 
falls to the Gospel of Matthew. Since both 
Gospels contain the discourse in Greek, therefore 
in translation we cannot find in either of them 
the iprissima verba of Jesus (except for the few 
Aramaic words transliterated, as in Mt 5“). Bnt 
when we ask which Gospel has more accurately 
transmuted into Greek the ideas that Jesus ex¬ 
pressed in Aramaic, which has more faithfully 
interpreted His meaning in this teaching, there 
are many indications that Matthew gives the 
better record. A complete study of the parallels 
in the two accounts of the Sermon shows that in 
almost every instance there is a greater authen¬ 
ticity in the Matthaean account; of this a few 
illustrations will suffice. (1) The first Beatitude is 
variously worded (Mt 6* puucdpiot ol ttuxoI rvcti- 
flan ; Lk 6 s0 fACLKdpioi ol rruxot). It is perhaps true 
that the Lukan form corresponds more nearly to 
the Aramaic utterance of Jesus, which may not 
have had a term corresponding to Matthew’s rtf 
TvevfuiTt; the important consideration, however, 
is as to the idea rather than the form. In the 
Lukan Beatitude, material poverty is intended, as 
is shown conclusively by the converse woe in 6- 4 
odal b/uv rots irXovartots (woe could not be pronounced 
upon those who were spiritually rich). But in the 
Matthaean Beatitude the ambiguous term Trrux oi — 
corresponding to the OT (Ps 69**, Is 61 1 ) and 
(Ps 109 10 , Is 14 s0 ), and standing in the LXX 
for th ose Hebrew words (see art. Poor in vol. iv.), 
with a primary moral and spiritual import—is made 
explicit for the moral and spiritual signification by 
the addition of the phrase rip webfULTi, to protect the 
Beatitude from the material interpretation which 
had made its impress upon Luke’s source. Thus 
Matthew has preserved Jesus’ original meaning of 
the first Beatitude (perhaps at the expense of its 
form); of course it is the meaning rather than the 
form that is of value. (2) In Mt 5 43_4s = Lk 
there are many indications of the secondary char¬ 
acter of Luke’s material: Mt 5 48 does not appear; 
the idea of lending (Lk 6'* w ) is a disturbing im¬ 
portation ; instead of reX Cvvat Luke has afiaprcoXoi ; 
Mt b* 5 * is given in a non-Jewish form —taeade viol 
*T rf/Urrov instead of 8irws yivrjode uiol tov xa rpbs vpubv 
rod iv obpavoh; Mt 5 45b does not appear, nor the 
term oliOvixoi of Mt3 47 ; and the reminiscence of 
Dt 18 u in Mt o 4 ** ZaeoOe . . . riXciot is replaced by 
a non-Jewish and much weaker yivecrde oUrip/ioves. 
That is to say, Luke's account lacks the Palestinian 
setting, the local colour, the Jewish phrases, and 
the OT allusions, besides introducing an extraneous 
practical element. (3) A similar practical addition 
or expansion of Mt 7 ub may be seen in Lk 6 -{8 *; 
a true teaching, but foreign to the context. 
Similarly Lk 6 43 . (4) In the Mt 7 la and Lk 6 S1 

forms of the ‘Golden Rule’ (quoted above), the 

current record of Christ’s life, not to produce a new Gospel 
which should antiquate and supersede the Logia. This appears 
also in the fact that the present Greek Matthew combines prob¬ 
ably the Matthaean Logxa with the Gospel of Mark (plus some 
additional matter) into a quite extensive account of the life 
of Christ. What makes this theory somewhat unsatisfactory 
is the fact that no small amount of Jesus’ sayings actually con¬ 
tained in Mark’s Gospel was in all probability present in the 
Logia , e.g. Mk 4 1 - 20 9 1 - 3^° 12 ; but perhaps an explana¬ 

tion for this can be found. At any rate, the problem of Mark’s 
omission of the Sermon cannot yet be considered solved 
As for the absence of the Sermon from the Gospel of John, the 
entire character of that book offers a probable reason for its 
omission. The author has distinctly chosen not to reproduce 
Synoptic material, but to make a Gospel with different contents, 
and Betting forth Gospel truth in a different way. That he passes 
over the Sermon is, therefore, not at all due to his ignorance of 
the discourse, but to his motive, according to which he passes 
over all the Synoptic discourses (Mt 5-7. 10. ML 18. 21-25, Lk 6. 
10-21), and most of the narrative matter as well. Nor did he, 
in passing by all this, wish his readers to regard that part of the 
Gospel story as unhistorical or unessential. He chose to treat 
a particular phase of Christ’s life and personality—what he 
probably considered the highest phase. This Gospel was de¬ 
signed to illumine, not to supersede, the others. 


Matthrean wording approves itself as being a better 
reproduction of what we may understand Jesus 
to have said; the Matthaean phrase obros ydp ioriv 
6 vbfios xal 61 rpo^rat is absent from the Lukan 
account on the constant principle of expunging 
Jewish elements. ( (5) The same principle explains 
the significant difference of wording in Mt 7 J1 
{ov t&s 6 \4ywv /am Ki//xe irfpic elaeXeuaerat eis ttjv 
paviXelav tGjv ovpavuv, dXX’ 6 rrotwv rb OiXrj/ia rod 
Tarpbs fiov tov iv rots ovpavots) = Lk 6 40 (t 1 5i fie icaXcrre 
Kupie Kvpte, xal ov roieire A Xiyto ;). (6) It is obvious 

in a comparison of the Matthaean and Lukan 
accounts (quoted above) of the closing parable of 
the Sermon that the Palestinian colour and the 
vivid picturesoueness of the story as given in the 
First Gospel do not appear in the commonplace, 
secondary expressions of the Third. (7) To these 
six illustrations from the parallel reports of the 
Sermon must be added the twofold account of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6®“ w =Lk ll 2 * 4 ), which is discussed 
below (under ii. 4 h), and most strikingly shows the 
relative merits of the Matthaean and Lukan reports 
of Jesus’ teaching. It is not to be denied that the 
Matthaean form may be somewhat expanded from 
the original Aramaic; but this has to do with form 
rather than with substance, and the expansion is 
in the interest of the trne interpretation of the 
Prayer. Here, also, we note (see the two accounts 
quoted at>ove) the absence from Luke of the Jewish 

S lirases which speak of God as in heaven, and of 
[is * will ’ as supreme. The comprehensive and 
deeplv ethical and spiritual term d^eiX^fiara of 
Matthew is replaced in Luke by the conventional 
term afiaprias. And the petition for deliverance 
from evil, a characteristically Jewish conception, 
is expunged. 

It cannot be doubted that the strong Jewish 
element and Palestinian colour of Matthew’s dis¬ 
course actually pervaded Jesus’ teaching as origin¬ 
ally given. Jesus was a Jew, and spoke to Jews 
only ; His language and His ideas were therefore 
Jewish and adapted to Jews. There is no room 
for a theory that this feature was a subsequent 
artificial transfusion of Judaism into the teaching 
of Jesus. But it is easy to see how just this 
feature xva & eliminated from His teaching in the 
course of the Gentile mission. The Gentiles neither 
understood nor liked the Jews, with their peculiar 
notions and exclusive ways. In order, therefore, 
to make the Gospel acceptable to them, the Chris¬ 
tian missionaries thought it necessary to univer¬ 
salize the language of Jesus. This has clearly 
been done in the case of Luke’s account of the 
Sermon, possibly by himself,* but more likely by a 
long process or elimination, through which the 
material had passed on the Gentile field whence 
Luke drew his sources for the Third Gospel. It is 
possible that portions of the original Sermon which 
w ere too strongly Jewish to remain in that position 
found their way into Luke’s Gospel apart from 
that discourse, and with the Jewish colouring 
removed. Perhaps this is the explanation of the 
variant position of Mt> 6 iy_S4 =Lk 12 aa " sl , since the 
same kind of elimination of the Jewish element is 
apparent here, e.g . rd vereiva tov ovpavov is replaced 
by rods Kbpaxas; 6 TraHip b/i&v 6 ovpdvtos is replaced 
by 8 0e6sf note the peculiar addition in Lk 12 26 ; rd 
iOvrj is replaced by t&vtcl rd fOvy rod Kbajiov (a clear 

* Bacon, Sermon on the Mount (1902), p. 109 f., says: 1 It was 
indeed, from the standpoint of the historian of Jesus’ life and 
teaching, a disastrous, almost incredible mutilation to leave out, 
as our Third Evangelist has done, all the negative side of the 
teaching, and give nothing but the commandment of minister¬ 
ing love toward all. We can scarcely understand that the five 
great interpretative antitheses of the new law of conduct toward 
men versus the old [Mt 521-48], and the three corresponding 
antitheses on duty toward God [Mt (P* 18 ], could have been 
dropped in one form of even the oral tradition ’; but the Third 
Evangelist has done this in order to * concentrate the teaching 
upon the simple affirmation of the law of love.* 
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alteration to remove the disparaging reference to 
the Gentiles’ love for material wealth and power); 
again, the absence of 6 oupdvios in Lk 12 90 ; and the 
absence of rfy Sikcuoct 6 v 7 }v atirov (a technical Jewish 
term) from Lk 12 81 . There would seem, therefore, 
to be no room for question that, historically con¬ 
sidered, the Sermon as given by Matthew is of 
much greater authenticity than the Sermon of 
Luke, since it has better preserved the actual 
contents of the historical discourse, its theme and 
development, its Jewish elements, its Palestinian 
colour, and the true interpretation of its sayings; 
and, in addition to these merits, the Mattliaean 
account has a Greek style of higher literary skill 
and finish. In this preference for the Mattluean 
report of the Sermon nearly all scholars are now 
agreed.* 

But. this relative superiority of the account in 
the First Gospel does not mean its absolute, authen¬ 
ticity. This account is still but a series of excerpts 
from the historical Sermon, marred by the inci¬ 
dents of long transmission, showing the inevitable 
effects of the process of translation, and containing 
certain passages which originally belonged to other 
occasions (see below). Even in some cases we are 
uncertain whether the ideas themselves of Jesus 
are not misrepresented by the wording of Mt 5-7. 
Two instances about which there has been much 
dispute may be mentioned. In Mt 5 18 * 1 ® the 
peculiar tone of Jewish literalness has led many 
scholars to postulate a Judaistic-Cliristian colour¬ 
ing of Jesus^ words in these verses, since they seem 
quite foreign to His anti-literal utterances and 
spirit. Every explanation of them as coming in just 
this sense from Jesus is beset with difficulties, and 
fails to satisfy completely (see under ii. 4 c). Again, 
in Mt 5 W we find a most significant addition to the 
teaching of Jesus concerning divorce. This saying 
probably belongs to the occasion with which it is 
associated in Mt 19**” la , where it is repeated. In 
both the Matthaean instances we have the exceptive 
phrase Tapeicrbs \ 6 yov iropvelas {fiij fori xopvelq.), which 
is not found in the other Synoptic parallels, Mk 
10 11 , Lk 16 18 . A serious question is involved con¬ 
cerning the permissibility of divorce. The phrase 
is rejected as a later interpolation by many of the 
best modem scholars (see under ii. 4 d). 

But if we cannot think of the Sermon in Matthew 
as presenting an absolutely authentic account of 
that historical discourse, we may yet feel much 
certainty that it contains many essential teachings 
from that discourse with substantial trustworthi¬ 
ness. In the Evangelists’ reports of the Sermon 
we have not complete historical accuracy, but 
practical adequacy. 

5. Present Text of the Discourse.— The text 
of the Sermon as it finally took form in the First 
and Third Gospels has come down to us through 
the centuries with less variation than might have 
been expected; it is in excellent condition. The 
number of variations is not many hundred, and few 
of them are of special importance. The Textus 
Receptus of the 16th cent, (and therefore the AV 
of 1611 A.D.), compared with the text given us by 
the great uncials of the 4th-6tli cents., shows here 
as elsewhere numerous elements of assimilation, 
emendation, revision, and variation; but these 
bcve been excluded in the critical texts of the 
modern editors, Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, 
the English Revisers, and others. The most con¬ 
spicuous Changes are the dropping out of words 
and phrases which have been imported into the 

* The constant preference shown by H. Holtzmann, Wendt, 
and a few others for the Lukan account of the Sermon os 
against that of Matthew is, in view of these considerations, a 
mistake. It is not a true historical criticism to eliminate from 
the records of Jesus’ teaching as much as possible of the char¬ 
acteristic Jewish element, or to give the place of honour to the 
hriefer and more fragmentary of two parallel accounts. 


text of one Gospel to assimilate its readings to the 
text of the other, and the literary ‘ improvements * 
which the scribes have introduced. The variations 
which are of importance for interpretation will be 
treated in their respective places below. 

ii. INTERPRETATION.— All study of the origin 
and transmission of the Sermon on the Mount is 
but a preparation for its interpretation, just as all 
study of its interpretation is but a preparation for 
its practice. Both lines of preparation are essential 
if tne teaching is to be understood historically and 
comprehensively, and is to be applied truly and 
thoroughly. Surely the untrained English reader 
can find through the Sermon the spiritual assurance 
and strength which he needs, and an ideal of life 
which can determine his conduct in the limited 
sphere in which he thinks and acts; the gospel is 
for all, and essentially intelligible to all, rather 
than the exclusive possession of the educated few 
(as is the case with intellectual systems of theology, 
philosophy, ethics, and the like). But when the 
Sermon is used—as it can and should be used—to 
illumine the great problems of religion, of morals, 
and of society, every resource of spiritual capacity, 
mental ability, and the acquisition of learning 
should be brought to bear upon this supreme 
teaching of Christ, in order that it may exert its 
due and proper influence upon the world. 

1. Popular, Gnomic, and Figurative Style. 
—Interpretation must take full account of the 
literary style in which Jesus chose to express 
Himself. That style, as seen in the Sermon on 
the Mount and throughout the Synoptic Gospels, 
was distinctly popular and Oriental. Too often 
Jesus’ teaching has been handled as though it 
were a systematic, scientific treatise on theology 
and ethics, whose expressions were fittingly to be 
subjected to laboratory test, each element to be 
exactly determined by finely-graduated measuring- 
rod or delicate weighing-scales. No greater mis¬ 
take could be made, and the results so obtained 
must be hopelessly incorrect and perverse. Micro¬ 
scopic analysis is a radically wrong process to be 
applied to Jesus’ teachings. For He chose to 
deal with the masses, and His ideas were expressed 
in language which they could hear and consider. 
If at times He disputed with the learned men of 
His nation, and in doing so in part adopted their 
dialectical method (see the Johannine discourses), 
still this was not His main interest or His chief 
field of work. The common people were open- 
minded and receptive: to them, therefore, He 
addressed His teaching. It was to the Galilaeans 
that He gave Himself and His message, while in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere He had to defend both 
against the hostile leaders. 

As He taught the multitudes, in their syna¬ 
gogues, upon the highways, along the seashore, 
and on the hillsides of Galilee, He put His re¬ 
ligious truths and ethical principles into concrete 
popular sayings, contrasting His ideal of life in 
many simple ways with the conventional notions 
and practices, and illustrating His teaching 
from the ordinary avocations, experiences, and 
environment of bfis hearers.* Entirely free from 
scholasticism and intellectual ism, He aid not tell 
the how and why of things, nor present scientific 
definitions, nor deal in abstractions; but with 
Divine wisdom and skill He taught those things 

* One reading should be given to the Sermon in Mt5-7 with 
no other intent than to note Jesus’ remarkably fine and 
abundant allusions to things around Him—religious practices, 
ethical conceptions, commerce, industries, agriculture, animals, 
plants, home life, house furnishings, civic institutions, social 
customs, the conduct of men, human needs, fortune, and 
misfortune. His observation and appreciation of everything 
was unequalled, and the relative valuation which He placed 
upon things was the true norm of all subsequent judgment. 
No poet—not even Shakespeare—has seen so clearly, felt so 
truly, or pictured so perfectly the hearts and lives of men. 
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which it is essential for all men to know. The 
religious facts and truths which He presented form 
the foundation of Christian theology, and His 
instruction concerning human conduct must lie at 
the root of any true system of ethics; but He did 
not teach these subjects in the manner of the 
ancient or modem schools. He put His ideas in 
such a way as to make His knowledge universal. 
He spoke with a simplicity, insight, and fervour 
which would appeal to all serious listeners. 

It was a part of Jesus’ method to use all kinds 
of figurative language. That was natural to Him 
as an Oriental, and Dy no other means could He 
have reached the Orientals who formed His audi¬ 
ences. Similes, metaphors, all kinds of illustra¬ 
tions, parables, hyperbolical expressions, were 
constantly upon His lips.* We ha\ e constantly to 
be on our guard against interpreting literally 
what He has spoken figuratively. + The Sermon 

E resents the true righteousness, the ideal human 
fe, popularly and practically portrayed and en¬ 
joined. To treat this teaching as scientific ethics 
is to produce confusion. But to draw from it the 
essential principles of ethics is to find light ami 
peace for mankind. 

Many of Jesus’ utterances, especially in this 
discourse, are of the gnomic type m poetic form— 
a style so effective in the Wisdom liteiature of the 
OT and Apocrypha. The wise men of Hebrew 
history, particularly after the Babylonian exile, 
put into this attractive literary dress their crystalli¬ 
zation of experience, their philosophy of life, their 
instruction for conduct and practical affairs. This 
was a favourite style of teaching with the Jews— 
a fact that was at once the cause and the motive 
for Jesus’ adoption of it. As a literary mode of 
expression, Jesus used the gnome, as He used 
the parable, with consummate art.t Even the 
translation of these sayings into a radically dif¬ 
ferent language lias not destroyed their literary 
finish, rhythm, and symmetry, e.g. the Beatitudes, 
the Lord^s Prayer, and many other passages in 
Mt 6-7. The simplicity, lucidity, and energy of 
Jesus’ utterances mask the art with which they 
were fashioned. Not that we are to conceive of 
Jesus as labouring over His literary productions 
to bring them to perfection, but that ideal thought 
intuitively found ideal expression. Jesus’ supreme 
interest was assuredly not in mere letters, but in 
the truth He taught. Yet this included the vital 
lodgment of the truth in the minds and hearts of 
men, and to this end the language in which He 
clothed His teaching was of great importance. 
The uniqueness of Jesus manifests itself in the 
ability to present His teaching acceptably and 
effectively, as well as in His perfect insight into 
the truth itself. 

* Metaphorically, Jesus calls the disciples the salt of the earth 
and the light of the world (Mt 5 1 ®- w ). Symbolically, He com¬ 
mands the plucking out of the right eye (528). Figuratively, 
He speaks of the mote and beam (T 8 -®), of the pearls before 
swine (7*), of the narrow way (7 18 - M), of the false prophets (7 18 ), 
of the tree and its fruits (7l fi - 20 ). He gives the parable of the 
Two House-builders (724-27). And most difficult of all to interpret 
correctly, we have His hyperbolical utterances, in which He 
says more than He means, setting forth a principle rather than 
a rule of conduct, and leaving its application to the judgment 
of men. Such are the four famous * non-resistance ’ injunctions 
( 5 »-» 2 ) t and the sayings concerning the secrecy of benevolence 
(6 s ), prayer in the closet only (06), anxiety for the necessaries of 
life (O 25 - w ), answers to prayer (7™), and the 4 Golden Rule * (7 12 ). 

t See Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 74-112; Tholuck, Bergrede\ p. 
169 ff. [Eng. tr. p. 105 f.j. 

J See Ileinrici, Bergprsdigt , i. 19-20; Kent, Wise Men of 
Ancient Israel* (1899), pp. 176-201; Briggs, ‘The Wisdom of 
Jesus the Messiah* in Expository Times , 1897, viil 896-8, 452-5, 
492-6, ix. 69-75. Dr. Briggs says: ‘Jesus put llis wisdom in 
this poetic form for the reason that Wisdom had been given in 
the artistic form of gnomic poetry for centuries, and was so used 
in His time. If He was to use such Wisdom, He must use its 
forms. Jesus uses its stereotyped forms, and uses them with 
such extraordinary freshness, fertility, and vigour that His 
Wisdom transcends all others in its artistic expression’ (viii. 


But not only was Jesus the trne successor of the 
OT sage. The Hebrew prophets also gave their 
messages in remarkably line literary form, as in 
the Psalms, Isaiah, and Amos. And the prophetic 
utterances of Jesus, too, were clothed in language 
full of beauty, fire, and force. Indeed, Jesus was 
more a prophet than a sage. * He taught not so much 
as a philosopher of this life ; rather, as a seer who 
lias a vision of a higher life which is to be produced 
in men. Jesus’ earnestness and tempered zeal in 
His teaching were more persuasive and searching 
than the fervour of any preceding prophet of truth 
and righteousness. In the Sermon on the Mount 
He show ed men the ideal life, but that was not all 
—He strenuously urged them to attain it. They 
must forthwith’ do the will of God which He had 
made plain to them (Mt 7 a ‘ a7 ). Active love, self- 
denial, and service He fixed as absolute require¬ 
ments for those who w’ould be members of the 
kingdom of God. In these utterances the voice of 
the true prophet is heard proclaiming God’s will 
and demanding that ‘justice roll down as waters, 
and righteousness as an overflowing stream * (Am 
5 -,i4 ). Jesus wiih both wise man and prophet, hut 
greater than either and greater than both; and 
never greater than in the Sermon on the Mount, 
where He immeasurably surpassed every lawgiver, 
seer, and sage. It is with this supreme apprecia¬ 
tion of Jesus and His teaching that one should 
enter upon the specific interpretation of His words 
in Mt 5-7 and the Lukan parallels. 

2. Effect of the Translation into Greek.— 
In view of the fact that we have Jesus’ words only 
in a translation (the original of which has probably 
passed out of existence), it will he always a wise 
proceeding to attempt to reproduce the Aramaic 
form of the words of Jesus which have come down 
to us only in Greek. By this process, even though 
success in it can be only partial, an atmosphere 
for interpretation is obtained, and shades of mean¬ 
ing are disclosed 'which would otherwise escape 
us. Unless w e get hack into the Semitic world to 
which Jesus belonged and in which He worked, 
we can never completely understand Him or His 
teaching. It is therefore a proper and useful 
undertaking upon which a number of excellent 
scholars are now engaged,t to lestore by conjec¬ 
ture the original Aramaic of J esus’ words. Some 
of the results already reached are of importance, 
and still greater things may be expected of it in 
the future. It is likely that to some extent the 
variant vocabulary in the Greek of parallel Gospel 
passages can be explained as the result of trans¬ 
lation, a single Aramaic term being represented in 
the several translations by two or more synonym¬ 
ous Greek words. 

A thorough study of the Septuagint in close 
comparison with the Hebrew text, showing how 
translators actually put Hebrew into Greek, gives 
a valuable insight into method, and furnishes 
criteria for judging of the Aramaic original behind 
the Greek of our Gospels. Various degrees of 
literal and free rendering of the Aramaic can he 
seen in our two accounts of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Sometimes the translators have been 
unable to find exact Greek equivalents for the 
Aramaic words; sometimes they have imperfectly 
comprehended, and therefore have failea exactly 
to reproduce, the Semitic ideas; sometimes they 

•See this view defended by J. Weiss, Predigt Jesu vom 
Beiche Gottes* (1900), pp. 53-57, against Wellhausen, Israel- 
itische u. Jxidische Geschxchte 3 (1897), ch. 24. 

t See Resch, Logia Jesu (1898), who endeavours to recon¬ 
struct in Hebrew the Matthraan Logia , which he regards as the 
primary source for the material of the Synoptic Gospels; sug¬ 
gestive for this study is his reconstruction of the Sermon on 
the Mount, pp. 19-29. Further, Marshall, artt in Expositor 
(1891-2); Dalrnan, Worte Je.su, i. (1898); E. A. Abbott, Clue: A 
Guide through Greek to Hebrew Scripture (1900); Nestle, SR 
(1896). 
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have placed a current interpretation upon Jesus’ 
sayings; sometimes they have expanded the sayings 
as they put them into Greek to remove ambiguity, 
or to improve the literary form. These and other 
inevitable phenomena of translation appear in this 
discourse oil the First and Third Gospels, and must 
be adequately dealt with in an exposition of its 
contents. 

3. Theme of the Discourse and its Develop¬ 
ment.— It is the unanimous opinion of all students 
of the Sermon on the Mount (whether they regard 
its contents as original or compiled), that the 
discourse as it appears in Mt 5-7 and Lk b 20 ’ 49 has 
a real unity, presenting a definite theme and 
developing it logically and effectively. If an 
actual discourse of Jesus constitutes the nucleus 
of these accounts, the unity of the Sermon is 
original with Jesus, notwithstanding the presence 
of certain extraneous material in the Gospel 
reports. But, even on the supposition that there 
was no historical Sermon, still the unity of this 
discourse in Matthew and Luke remains, and is to 
be attributed to the sources used by the Evangelists, 
or to the Evangelists themselves. We have seen 
good reason, however, for holding that the Sermon, 
as it comes down to us, rests upon a real event 
and contains excerpts from a gicat discourse of 
Jesus, whose theme and development are here pre¬ 
served. What the theme is must be carefully 
considered. There are differing shades of opinion 
and various statements on this point. The crucial 
question seems to be: Is tlie theme of the dis¬ 
course to be found in the Beatitudes (Mt 5 8_1J = 
Lk tr 0 --®) or in the verges about the fulfilment of 
the Law (Mt o 17 ‘‘ M ) ? 

If the theme lies in Mt 5 17-20 , as is maintained 
by some,* several conclusions must follow. (1) The 
Beatitudes, given both in Matthew and in Luke as 
ihe beginning of the dwourse, are extianeous 
matter brought in from some other connexion, or 
are merely introductory, containing no essential 
element of the discourse. (2) The account in Luke 
omits the very verses of the discourse which con¬ 
tain the theme, since Mt 5 17-20 has no parallel in 
Lk b- 10 " 49 ; yet Luke's discourse has a theme, and 
an excellent one, in the promulgation of a perfect 
life of patience, trust, love, service, and obedience. 
(3) To find the theme in Mt 5 17 ' 20 is to make the 
discourse an apologetical one, in w hicli Jesus was 
defending Himself against the charge of destroying 
the UT Law. What follows, however, in S 2 *" 48 is 
not at all in accordance with this conception, for 
Jesus' teaching in these verses abrogates the OT 
Law in some points, and in other points supersedes 
it by a higher ideal of thought and conduct; in 
other words, He is here showing how little rather 
than how much He has in common with that legal 
system—He criticises rather than defends it. (4) 
Or, the theme in Mt 5 17 " 5 * 0 may call for a polemical 
discourse in condemnation of the perverse rharisaic 
interpretation of the OT Law. But the occasion of 
this discourse did not suggest or make appropriate 
a polemic against Pharisaic conceptions any more 
than a defence of Himself against Pharisaic 
charges. If we can trust Luke to have given us 
the substantially correct setting of the Sermon, it 
was an address to the Galilean multitude who 
followed Jesus, eager to hear His words, well dis¬ 
posed towards Him, and many of them already 
His professed disciples. Jesus had just formally 
chosen twelve men to assist Him in His work, 
which was now assuming the character and pro¬ 
portions of a new religious movement. At this 
juncture a discourse oi a negative quality, apolo¬ 
getical or polemical, would have been unsuitable 
and unwise. The occasion called for a positive, 
comprehensive setting forth of what this new 
* H. Holtzmann, Ibbeken, B. Weiss, Wendt. 


religious movement aimed to accomplish, for what 
it practically stood. (5) Finally, to take the 
theme from Mt 5 17 ' 20 makes it impossible to find 
any place in the discourse for the greater part of 
the material contained in Mt 5-7, since the great 
sections 5 8 " 18 b 19 * 34 7 1-27 have no logical relation to a 
defence against the charge of destroying the OT 
Law, or a polemic against the Pharisaic interpreta¬ 
tion of it. 

These considerations point strongly towards 
another theme for the Sermon. Where should 
one look for that theme but in the first section, 
in the Beatitudes themselves? They present the 
ideal life in character and conduct, the true 
righteousness over against current shallow and 
pei verse conceptions of righteousness. This, then, 
is the true theme of the Sermon on the Mount, 
because: (1) It stands, where the theme should, 
at the head of the discourse. (2) It is the theme 
which both Matthew and Luke fix for the dis¬ 
course, and the only theme which is common to 
both accounts of the Sermon.* (3) This theme 
includes the section about the Law, Mt 5 17 ' 20 , with 
the Jewish allusions contained in its logical de¬ 
velopment in 5 21 ” 48 b 1 " 18 , as one of several elements 
in the discourse, which therefore Luke or his source 
can omit without radically changing the thought 
of the Sermon. In this feature of the section the 
ideal life of Jesus’ conception is painted against 
the background of the Pharisaic conception; and 
not with an apologetical or polemical purpose, but 
as an effective mode of positive instruction. When 
the Gospel story was shorn of this local colouring 
to make it suitable for the Gentiles, the essential, 
universal elements of the teaching were extracted 
and used; compare Lk b 27 ' 36 with Mt 5 21 ” 48 . (4) This 
theme is appropriate to the occasion described by 
Luke. There is abundant probability that Jesus, 
at some middle point in the Galila*an ministry, 
after careful preparation of the people, and to a 
general company of His followers, would under¬ 
take to set forth somewhat specifically and com¬ 
prehensively the kind of men and women for whom 
the kingdom of God called; what it meant in actual 
life to become a member of that kingdom; the 
kind of righteousness which God required as con¬ 
trasted wdth the current scribal teaching. This 
would be a definite theme for a great discourse. 
It would logically involve a characterization of 
ideal character and conduct; a comparison of this 
ideal with the ideal commonly hela among them ; 
some illustrations of how this ideal character and 
conduct w'ould manifest themselves in one’s atti¬ 
tude towards God, self, and fellow-men ; and, lastly, 
earnest injunctions to the actual attainment of 
this ideal. This is what we have in the Sermon 
on the Mount. And there is in the public ministry 
of Jesus no occasion so suitable for just such a dis¬ 
course as that of the appointment of the apostles, 
with which event Luke associates the Sermon. 

Certain scholars hold that this general theme 
of the ideal life, or the true righteousness, unifies 
the w’hole contents of Mt 5-7 so that every verse 
finds a place in its development. On this view r the 
Sermon contains no extraneous material, is in no 
degree a compilation, but, on the contrary, came 
from Jesus exactly in its present contents and 
arrangement^ It does not need to be said that 
we should all like to think of the Sermon in this 
w r ay, if it were possible. But in the judgment of 

* Luke’s form of the Beatitudes does not show this as clearly 
as Matthew’s, hut the sulsequent material of Luke’s discourse 
leaves no doubt that the original import of them was the same 
as of those of the First Gospel. On other grounds also it 
appears that the Lukan interpretation of the Beatitudes (placed 
upon them probably not by the Evangelist but by his source) if 
seriously misconceived. 

f So Stier, Morison, Keil, Klibel, Steinmeyer, H. Weiss, 
Broad us, Grawert. 
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the great majority of NT scholars * two facts are 
decisive against this hypothesis. (1) Particular 
verses in the two accounts have no logical con¬ 
nexion with the theme of the discourse and its 
development, e.g. Mt 5'*- *•*!•« 57-15 7 6-ii.m.j» Lk 
gstf-*. 40. « ft g oes nofc meet the point to 
reply that, since the Gospel reports contain only 
excerpts from the Sermon, abrupt transitions are 
to lie expected. That is true, as we may see at 
Mt Lk 6 a8 ** 1 * 4a . But in these cases 

it is possible to discover a thought relation in the 
contiguous sections, although the sections are not 
smoothly joined to one another. In the former class 
of passages, however, it is difficult to see any logical 
relation to the theme and discourse as a whole. 
If now it be said that thought connexion need not 
exist throughout the contents, this is to attribute 
to Jesus a mosaic of sayings instead of a discourse, 
which seems veiy unlikely. ( 2 ) The second fact to 
be mentioned is still more certain. Most of the 
material in Matthew which appears to be extrane¬ 
ous to the discourse has parallels in Luke's Gospel 
outside of his Sermon (see table of parallel passages 
above). Now, if Matthew has right places tor 
these verses, Luke has wrong ones. 13ut can it 
be considered probable that the Sermon should 
have been preserved so complete as Matthew’s 
account in one line of transmission, and should 
have become so disintegrated as Luke’s account 
in another ? Would not Luke, who had ‘ traced 
the course of all things accurately from the first * 
(Lk I s ), have discovered and obtained for his book 
this far superior account of the Sermon? Again, 
the original historical setting of some of these ex¬ 
traneous passages in Mt 5-7 is fixed by Luke as 
not in the Sermon but elsewhere. The Lord’s 
Prayer is shown by Lk ll 1-4 to have been given 
by Jesus on another occasion in response to a 
specific request from His disciples. The true place 
of the divorce teaching (Mt 5 8 *- **) is established by 
Matthew’s own Gospel, in Mt 19 s 9 = Mk lO 2 " 1 * 4 , 
where it is germane to the occasion, while in the 
Sermon it interrupts the movement of the dis¬ 
course, f Similarly, the parable of the blind guid¬ 
ing the blind, Lk 6 s8 , belongs more likely to the 
position assigned it in Mt 15 14 . 

There are, then, some passages in Mt 5-7 and Lk 
020-49 w hich did not historically form a part of the 
Sermon on the Mount, but which by a process of 
compilation (either in transmission or as the work 
of the Evangelists) have become associated with 
it. But one cannot be sure just how much ex¬ 
traneous matter is present in these reports, and the 
question is more difficult in Matthew than in Luke. 
There is much difference of opinion as to the 
amount of compilation, even among those who 
are best qualified to judge. It may be best to in¬ 
dicate three grades of the material: that which 
probably belonged to the original discourse, that 
about which there is uncertainty (accompanied by 
an interrogation-point in the table), and that which 
must be considered foreign addition (marked by 
enclosing brackets). The table that follows is in¬ 
tended to show the general opinion of scholars 
rather than any individual opinion. 

Mt 5 8 * *• «•»• M =Lk 0- 0 " 28 j Mt [5 s8, ■■*] 

7 55. 7. 8. 0. 10 g j7. 28 

[024-26] ?5 29.30 

?5 1JM6 I [5 S1 -- W ] 

517-24 | 533 - 48 1- Lk 027-80.82-38 

* Calvin, Baur, Strauss, Neander, Tholuck, Wieseler, Kuinol, 
Bleek, Keim, Weizsacker, Godet, Meyer, Bruce, H. Holtzraann, 
Nosgen, Achelis, Wendt, B. Weiss, Ibbeken, Wernle, Julicher, 
Heinrici, Sanday, Bartlet, Bacon, and many others. 

t The parallel passage in Luke is at 16 18 , but this verse and 
the preceding one are both unattached in this position, which 
indicates that they are dislocated ; 1617 belongs to the original 
Sermon, but thiB determines nothing for 161®, which stands in 
no logical relation to it 


Mt 6 1 " 6 

Mtt7“ =Lk!6® 

[07-15] 

17“'“ 

016-18 

t7“-»=r 76«-« 

? 019-34 

re 48 ] 

7 1 -® = Lk fi 87 - 381*. 41. 42 

1 

n 

IL 

[038*. 89. 40] 

[722.28] 

[ 7 6-ll] 

724-37-. 047-48 


In a problem so important as this of the theme 
and content of the Sermon on the Mount, attention 
must be given to the opinions of many scholars. 
A brief conspectus of these opinions follows, 
arranged in two groups: those who hold that the 
discourse of Mt 5-7 is a perfect and original whole, 
and those who regard as extraneous a smaller or 
larger portion of these chapters. 

Morison thinks Mt 5-7 a complete unit, given by Jesus to * the 
constantly increasing multitude of such os took Him to be the 
long promised Messiah, and who wished to be instructed by Him 
as to what they should do in connection with the inauguration 
and establishment of His kingdom * {Comm, on Matthew, new 
ed. 1884, p. 57).—Broadus maintains that the discourse was given 
exactly os in the First Gospel, and that in it Jesus 'sets forth 
the characteristics of those who are to be subjects of this reign 
[of heaven] and share the privileges connected with it, and urges 
upon them various duties. In particular He clearly exhibits the 
relation of His teachings to the moral law, in order to correct 
any notion that He proj>osed to set the law aside, or to relax its 
rigour, when, on the contrary, He came to inculcate not merely 
an external, hut a deeply spiritual morality ’ {Comm, on Matthew , 
1880, pp. 83, 84).—Stemmeyer assumes that the Sermon as it 
appears in Matthew * came from Jesus in this order and in these 
words . . . Righteousness is the glittering thread which clearly 
runs through the whole discourse from the beginning to the 
end ; this is the idea which constitutes its unity' {Die Rede dee 
Herm ai{f dnn Merge, 1885, pp. 10 , 20). He makes a threefold 
division of the contents: the longing for righteousness, ch. 6 ; 
the striving for righteousness, ch. 6 ; the attainment of righteous¬ 
ness, ch. 7. *—Hugo Weiss also defends the integrity of Matthew's 
discourse, and considers it os 'a necessary strand in the de¬ 
velopment of the Messianic movement. . . . [It contains] a 
characterization of the Messianic kingdom and of the duties 
of its members against a background of Jewish and Gentile 
conceptions of the world, teaching and practice ’ {Die Bergpre- 
digt Chi inti, 1892, pp. 2, 3).—Nosgen theoretically admits the 
possibility of the presence oi some extraneous verses in Mt 5-7, 
but he does not as a matter of fact discover any. He thinks 
that in the discourse Jesus, os the fulfiller of the Law' and the 
Prophets, aims to set forth the moral conditions of obtaining 
membership in the Messianic kingdom which is at hand {Dan 
Evangelism nach Matthaus 2 ,1897, p. 54).—Plummer holds that 
Luke’s Sermon is a different one from Matthew’s, though Luke 
has dropped out of his account the long section Mt S^-C 18 as 
inapplicable to his readers. And as to the theme, 4 the main 
point in Matthew is the contrast between the legal righteousness 
and the true righteousness; f in Luke the main point is that 
true righteousness is love’ {Comm, on Luke , 189«, p. 183).— 
Grawert is the latest defender of the complete unity of Mt 5-7 
{Die Bergpredigt nach Matthaus, 1900). The proof of this in¬ 
tegrity is developed on a new line: the Beatitudes as given by 
Matthew constitute the key to the whole discourse, each Beati¬ 
tude corresponding to a particular section of these chapters and 
forming its epitome. He thinks that for this reason the Beati¬ 
tudes must nave stood originally at the close of the Sermon 
instead of at the beginning, so that Mt S 1 ®-!® was the proper 
prologue to the Sermon (pp. 5-8). The eight Beatitudes as they 
now stand in Matthew are in inverae order as compared with 
the material of the discourse, thus: 5 1 0 = 5 H- 16 , 5 ®= 6 1 7 - 2 G > 68 = 
527-37, 57 = 638-48, 6 ®=61-34, 5®=71-*, 64 = 73-®(®), 53 = 77-11 (p. 66 ). 
The purpose of the Sermon was ‘the consolidation of the 
disciple-group. By this we mean the inner and outer separation 
of the disciples from their former Jewish past, and the establish¬ 
ment of their new position on the basis of their relation to the 
Lord, and in their actual outer connexion with Him as His 
followers and future messengers of the Kingdom of Heaven' 
(p. 18). But the discourse has a double character, for it also 
‘indicates the point at which Jesus steps forth from IIis former 
reserve with respect to the ever-increasing hostility of the 
Pharisees and scribes, and engages in open war against them' 
(p. 18). It was this that made the picking out and the union of 
the disciples a necessity. The occasion of the Sermon, as of the 
appointment of the Twelve with which it w’as immediately con¬ 
nected, was the daily increasing labours of the Pharisees against 


* Steinmeyer’s analysis is entirely formal—It does not char¬ 
acterize the material The whole treatment is shallow, uncritical, 
and disappointing. 

t From Plummer’s view of Luke's discourse it seems fair to 
conclude that he would hold Matthew’s discourse to be practi¬ 
cally original as it stands. If so, this statement of the theme of 
Mt 5-7 is unsatisfactory, since the Jewish contrast appears only 
in 617-48 ei-6.16-18 71 - 5 , less than one-half of the whole Sermon. 
But this conception of the Sermon is also shown to be inadequate 
by the fact that it lacks the breadth, point, and positiveness 
which the circumstances of the Sermon on the Mount required. 
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Jesus and their persecution of His followers, which called out a 

E iblic manifesto from Jesus and a positive resistance (p. 33). 

e makes five divisions of the Sermon: 617-37 038-48 0 i-i 8 019-34 
71 - 11 . the introduction is 6 U-W, and the conclusion 7 12 - a 7, while 
the Beatitudes B^-io form a rimmi of the whole teaching.* 

The compilation view, which Bees in the discourses of 
Matthew and Luke a larger or smaller quantity of extraneous 
sayings, is held by the great majority of scholars, who can be 
represented here by quotations from but a few. Some members 
of this class have tne same large idea of the theme of the 
Sermon on the Mount as the seven just named. Godet (Collec¬ 
tion of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of Matthew , 1899, p. 
136) says that * the report of this discourse in Matthew is a work 
of a composite order, in which have been combined many 
heterogeneous elements; but this does not deny that there was 

rftflllv o. rrrt»n>. Hiopniipoa nf .Toaiia 1 Tka nanoiraa tuktah Via 


M. 2wu 07-18. 15-34 7 ( 6 ) 714.31-23 (pp. 132-134). The purpose of the 
Sermon was ‘the installation of the true people of God on the 
earth by the proclamation of the only righteousness conform¬ 
able to the holy nature of God, which should characterize the 
true members of His people, in opposition to the formal right¬ 
eousness inculcated by the traditional teaching and the example 
of the doctors. This righteousness, far from being contrary to 
the law, is the very fulfilment of it, since the meaning of the 
law has been falsified by those who call themselves its inter¬ 
preters' (p. 135). — B. Weiss (Meyer-Komm. %L d. Mattevgm. 
1398) holds that a primitive Logian account of the Sermon was 
essentially shortened by Luke but largely expanded by Matthew. 

' If we remove the additions of our Evangelist, we get the form 
of an original discourse which may well be substantially the 
Sermon of Jesus, by reason of its unity of thought, its certain 
prologue 61-12 and epilogue 7*J- 2 7 f its highly important theme 
617-20, with the exposition in twice three antitheses against the 
scribal interpretation of the law 52if. 27f. sir. 33-37 3 *- 42 . 43 - 48 ; also 
in twice three antitheses against the practices of the Pharisees 
01-4. 6 f. 16-18 7118 - 8 .12, with their genuine reflexion of the con¬ 
ditions of the time ’ (p. 163). Therefore the extraneous matter 
in the Matthaan account is 5*3-16 23 26 29 30 07-15 10-34 76 - 11 . i n 
the discourse 4 clearly the opposition to the prevailing teaching 
of the law and the Pharisaic practice of righteousness form the 
leading point of view and historical motive ’ (p. 164).—Tholuck 
(Die Bergrede Christ i 5 , 1872 [Eng. tr. from ed. 4 , I860]) thinks 
that there is some indication of compilation, as perhaps Mt 
628.28.2B. so 07-18 71-11 (p. 22), but hesitates to pronounce against 
any specific passages; he defends the Matthamn position of the 
Lord’s Prayer 67-15 and of the important section G 19 ^. Jesus’ 
purpose in the Sermon was 4 to exhibit Himself as the fulfiller 
of tne law, and to enunciate the Magna Charta of His new 
kingdom, t ... To exhibit the new economy of the kingdom of 
God as the truest fulfilment of the old; in this the condemna¬ 
tion of the superficial religion of Pharisaic Judaism was of 
cnu»‘8e implied’ (pp. 14,15). The Sermon must have contained 
throv ghout a strictly progressive train of thought, but this 
disappears in Mt G* 9 -? 1 * by the fault of the Evangelist.—Bruce 
(Expositor's Greek Testament , voL i. 1897) presents a novel 
theory: the material in Mt 5-7 is a literary assemblage of vari¬ 
ous teachings given during a period of instruction. It is 
supposed that the Beatitudes were given on one day, teaching 
concerning prayer on another day, warning against covetous¬ 
ness on a third day, and so forth. 4 As these chapters stand, 
the various parts cohere and sympathize wonderfulh, so as to 
present the appearance of a unitv* (pp. 94, 95).—Achelis (Die 
Bergpredigt , 1875) holds that ‘the speech of Mt 5-7 is to be 
regarded as a work of compilation, in which the genuine 
Sermon of Jesus was combined with sections from other dis¬ 
courses into a new unity ’ (p. 491). Theportion Mt 53-6 18 is the 
actual nucleus of the Sermon, and 7*3-27 was the actual close ; 
but the entire portion eifl-7 12 consists of extraneous matter 
brought in here from other connexions (p. 400). In this great 
discourse Jesus 4 set before His disciples the norm ana the 
essence of the righteousness of the Kingdom of Heaven’ (p. 
821).—Wendt (Die Lehre Jesu, vol. L 1886) regards the speech 
as in port a compilation, the foreign passages being Mt S* 2 * 16 - 
16.97.9b. so 07 - 18 .19-34 76 - 11.19 20 22 . &._Fei»e (Jahrb. f. Protest, 

* Grawert’s theory is composed of two parts which are not 
Interdependent. (1) His analysis of the discourse, parcelling 
out a number of verses to each Beatitude as its epitome, is 
artificial and reaches absurdity when it is forced to make 
* Blessed are they that mourn ’ (5 4 ) the epitome of the saying 
about the mote and the beam (73-8). Certainly the Beatitudes 
contain the essential ideas of the Sermon, which are developed, 
made concrete, and illustrated by the teaching which follows. 
But no such absolute connexion Ivetween the Beatitudes and the 
oontents of the discourse can be shown as shall guarantee that 
every verse of Mt 6-7 was a part of the original Sermon. Not 
only this, but he has entirely ignored the phenomena of Luke’s 

S arallel account and the distribution of much of Matthew’s 
iscourse through chs. 10-14.16 of the Third Gospel. (2) The 
conception' which Grawert has of the theme, occasion, and pur¬ 
pose of the Sermon might as readily be held in conjunction 
with a mild compilation theory, and unquestionably contains a 
great deal of truth. The main objection to it is that it presses 
to an extreme the idea of the Pharisaic opposition to Jesus and 
Hia followers at this stage of the ministry, and postulates a 
much sharper separation between the Ohristian ana the Jewish 
adherents than was then at all probable. 

t A similar view concerning the theme of the Sermon is held 
by Baur, Neander, Delitssch, Ebrard, Ewald, Meyer, Kostlin, 
and Hilgenfeld. 


Theologie , 1886, pp. 1-86) holds firmly to a historical discourse, 
and regards the Matthew account as the more authentic, but 
separates as extraneous matter Mt 5 1118 *sr 23-26. 29-82 07 - 15 . 19-34 
78 - 11 . isf. I9f. sat. (p. 84). The theme of the Sermon is the true 
righteousness as against the current Pharisaic conception and 
practice of righteousness (p. 35).—Bacon (Sermon on the Mount , 
1902) argues stoutly for an actual discourse of Jesus, and defends 
the account of the First Gospel as the more complete. The por¬ 
tions which did not originally belong to the Sermon are Mt 
58 .7-10.13-16.18.28-26. 20 fc 07-16 19-34 76-11.13-17.19-28. He calls the 
Sermon 4 the discourse on the Higher Righteousness’ (p. x), and 
thinks it * worthy to be called the new Torah of the Kingdom 
of God'(p. 35). 

H. Holfczmann (Hand-Comm, u. d. SynoptUcer *, 1892) thinks 
the speech is a work of compilation in toto by the Evangelist, 
whose aim was to furnish an order of life for the new Church 
(p. 99). The theme of the entire discourse is in his opinion 
to be found in Mt 5 1 7-90 (p. 103 ). — Weizsacker (Apost. ZeitaUer 
1891) also regards the Sermon as a collection by the Evangelist 
of passages adapted to the instruction of the primitive Church 
(p. 378 f.). — Heinrici (Die Bergpredigt, voL L 1900) similarly 
views Matthew’s discourse as a free composition from scattered 
authentic sayings (pp. 10,89). As to the theme of the Sermon, 
‘the whole appears as the Magna Charta of true disdpleship 
to Jesus’ (p. 13). — Ibbeken (Die Bergprediat Jem-, 1890) 
offers a striking view which calls for careful consideration. 
According to him, the First Gospel was designed throughout to 
show a close parallelism between the events of Israel’s history 
and the events of Jesus’ life, as may be seen in the Evangelist’s 
treatment of the Infancy Narrative (chs. 1 . 2 ), the Baptism 
(ch. 3), and the Temptation (ch. 4). Then when the author 
comes to the Sermon (chs. 5-7) he provides for Jesus a multi¬ 
tude explicitly described ( 4 ^) as representative of all the 
Hebrew territory, drawing significantly the parallelism between 
the giving of the Law on Sinai and the second giving of the Law 
bv Jesus on ‘the mount of Beatitudes’ (cf. Mt 6 * T 28 with Ex 
193 249 .13). The contents and arrangement of the Sermon also 
correspond, Ibbeken thinks, with the Sinai law-giving. There 
are four chief sections of the Matthtean account: concern¬ 

ing ethical perfection (the Beatitudes corresponding to the Ten 
Commandments), 6 1 * 18 concerning piety, 6 i ®-34 concerning the 
highest good, 7 *- 12 concerning the judging of members of the 
Kingdom of Heaven; then follows an epilogue 7 18 * a 7 containing 
earnest warnings and admonitions to faithful obedience to this 
new law (pp. 1 - 11 ). He declines to decide whether this paral¬ 
lelism between the old and the new law-giving was drawn by 
Jesus Himself or only by the Evangelist: 4 however many may 
be the grounds for thinking that the speech was first put 
together out of the Matthsran Aramaic Logia by the author of 
the First Gospel, the possibility remains that Jesus Himself 
gave the discourse in this form and on this occasion. ... It 
seems to me to be unnecessary for the understanding of the 
Sermon to determine whether Jesus Himself actually gave it 
in this form, at this time and place, or whether the material of 
it was first gathered together by Matthew out of scattered 
single sayings and arranged in this way* (pp. 5, 6 ).* 

But granting, as seems necessary, that the 
Sermon on the Mount, as it comes down to us 
in twofold form, is in some degree a compilation, 
though with the nucleus of a historical discourse, 
it is yet possible to recognize that the material as 
it stands in Matthew and Luke has a kind of 
unity, by the consonance of all Jesus’ religious- 
ethical teaching, and by the intelligent grouping 
of the additional matter within the framework or 
the actual address. And considering that in those 
sections of the discourse which are original we have 
mere excerpts from the whole, only a small part of 
all that Jesus said in that epoch-making discourse, 
we can still feel confident that in these verses the 
theme of the Sermon is before us, and many of the 
essential ideas—a sufficient number to show the 
main development of the theme by Jesus. If an 

* Logically, however, Ibbeken is driven to a belief in the 
entire compilation of the Mattheean discourse, and be seems to 
acknowledge this on p. 5. It is impossible to agree with him 
that it makes no difference for the interpretation of the Sermon 
whether the parallelism is from Jesus or from the Evangelist. 
But his observation is a true one, often noted (see H. Holtz- 
mann, op. cit. p. 99; Godet, op. cit. p. 131), that the First 
Evangelist delights in arranging parallels between the events of 
Hebrew history and the events of Jesus’ life. In this interest 
and occupation he probably represented a large school of primi¬ 
tive Jewish Christians. It is quite likely that he ana they 
found deep significance in comparing the law-giving by Moses 
with that by Christ. There is clearly an important truth in the 
parallelism; Jesus came to create a second great epoch as Moses 
had created a first, and He gave to men a Gospel which super¬ 
seded the legal system (see Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 
8 f., 26, 86 ). But the artificial ana dramatio devices for indi¬ 
cating the parallelism, which Ibbeken supposes, are hardly to 
be attributed to Jesus, and it is even doubtful whether ths 
Evangelist intended them to be implied in his narrative. Ths 
circumstances and description of the giving of the Sermon an 
fairly simple and have verisimilitude. 
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analysis of the Sermon on the Mount is, properly 
speaking, excluded by the facts just mentioned, 
we can at least construct an outline of the dis¬ 
course as given to us by the Evangelists. * 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

AS RECORDED BY MATTHEW AND LUKE. 

Theme: The Ideal Life :f Its Cli iracteristics, Mission, and 
Outworkings, and the Duty of attaining it. 

A. The Ideal Life described, Mt 6 1 *™, Lk 6 2 °-*. 

(a) its characteristics, Mt 5 1 ' 12 , Lk 620 - 28 . 

(b) its mission, Mt 5*3-16. 

B. Its Relation to the Earlier Hebrew Ideal, Mt 5 * 7 - 20 , 

C. The Outworkings of the Ideal Life, Mt S 2 *-?* 2 , Lk G 2742 . 

(a) in deeds and motives, Mt 5 21 * 48 , Lk G 27 -^- sa-ae. 

(b) in real religious worship, Mt G 1 *™. 

( c ) in trust and self-devotion, Mt G 1 #-® 4 . 

(d) in treatment of others, Mt 7 1 ** 8 , Lk G 8 *- S7- 4 *. 

D. The Duty of living the Ideal Life, Mt 7 1 ®- 27 , Lk G 4 ®- 4 ®. 

4. The Chief Problems of Interpretation. 
—It is an interesting evidence of the relativity of 
language, and of the large subjective element in 
all interpretation, that Jesus’ words in the Sermon 
have been variously understood in the Christian 
centuries. Men have found in them what they 
were prepared to find, by reason of their political 
ideas, their social environment, their philosophical 
theories, their theological beliefs, their moral 
character, and their spiritual aspirations. Nor 
can we hope to escape similar contemporary influ¬ 
ences when we attempt an interpretation. But in 
three important respects the expositor of to-day 
is in a more favourable position than his pre¬ 
decessors for getting at the true interpretation 
of Jesus’ teaching: (1) the prolonged, able, and 
thorough historical investigation of the four 
Gospels during the 19th cent, has given us a 
new knowledge and wisdom in determining the 
origin and the first meaning of Jesus’ words ; 
(2) the present hi<jh development of the science 
of ethics—both individual and social ethics—has 
enabled us as never before to understand and to 
appreciate Jesus’teaching in the Sermon ; (3) the 
modern change of emphasis from a Christianity of 
right belief to a Christianity of right character 
and right social service has brought us nearer to 
Christ, and has made us both able and willing to 
learn from Him. 

Space here permits only a brief, general treat¬ 
ment of the interpretation of the material con¬ 
tained in Mt 5-7, Lk G* 4 *. 

a. The Beatitudes .—Mt 5*- ia =Lk 6 20 " 23 In 

a discourse whose one purpose was to describe and 
to enjoin the true righteousness, it was altogether 
appropriate that the Divine ideal for men should 
be characterized at the outset. Jesus presented 
this ideal in a most significant way ; not in a re¬ 
enactment of the Ten Commandments of Moses— 
which His people for centuries had regarded as 
embodying the will of God for man ; nor in a new 
table of commandments to take the place of the 
old : but in a series of sayings which pronounce 
the highest blessings upon those who aspire to the 
best kind of life. ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, 

* The entire material of Mt 5-7 and Lk 630-49 fe included in 
this outline, since the passages regarded by the present writer 
as extraneous would not, if removed, essentially alter what is 
here given. That Mt 525. 26.31.32 07-15 76 .ll. 22 . 23, Lk 621-26 88 a. 89. 
40 - 46 can be best explained as belonging originally to other con¬ 
nexions seems quite clear; but Mt ®o 019*4 712 - 20 , Lk 

6®*- 43 44 are here left uncertain. 

t Or, The True Righteousness. The former phrase is given 
the preference here because ‘ righteousness ’ (ft/xaurM is a 
technical term of theology, and is seldom used outside of 
the vocabulary of religion. In Jesus’ day also it was a technical 
Jewish term. While it occurs five times in Matthew’s account 
of the Sermon (6®- 10 - *> 6*- 38), it is wholly absent from Luke’s 
account Nor does it appear in Luke’s Gospel except at 175, 
nor in John except at 1G 8 - 10 ; and in Mark not at all. This 
indicates that the term was largely displaced among Gentile 
Christians by the non - technical terms Move’ («y«mj) and 
‘mercy ’ (Usm), St. Paul’s constant use of the term (hxauaavm) 
continued its theological designation. 


the mourners, the meek, those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, the merciful, the pure 
in heart, the peacemakers, those who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake.* 

This beatitude type of utterance was not new 
upon Jesus’ lips, for it appears abundantly in the 
OT.* But Jesus made the Beatitude His own (as 
He made the Parable His own), and constantly 
used it as a mode of expression which carried the 
idea of love rather than of exaction, the idea of 
persuasion rather than of force, the idea of God’s 
blessing and assistance to His children whom He 
tenderly leads and exalts, t When in the 5th cent. 
B.c. the legal element in the Hebrew Scriptures 
had become the chief interest of the nation, there 
followed logically the dominance of the legal idea 
of God, according to which He was an austere 
lawgiver and judge, demanding under severe 
penalties an exact obedience to His statutes, re¬ 
garding men as slaves to be driven to their tasks 
or to be punished if they failed. The higher con¬ 
ception of God which is expressed in the Psalms 
and the Prophetical Writings was for centuries 
sadly obscured by this supremacy of legalism. It 
fell to J ebus, as one part of His mission, to restore 
the former better idea of God as a loving Father 
who cares for, comforts, guides, and blesses His 
children. £ 

When, therefore, Jesus sets at the beginning of 
the Sermon these Beatitudes, He does so with the 
profound intention of revealing at once the spirit 
and the substance of the Gospel. Man is not made 
subservient to an external law forced upon him 
from without, but is made responsive to a creative 
light and power within. The criterion by which 
God judges him is not primarily a standard of 
external performance, but a standard of internal 
purpose and aspiration, of which external per¬ 
formance is in due time a necessary outworking. 
This fact is seen in the Beatitudes, whose descrip¬ 
tion of the ideal of human life pertains to the 
fundamental nature of a person and concerns all 
men equally. Jesus furnishes here a universal 
ideal and a universal criterion. Not only did lie 
describe the ideal in words; He also illustrated 
it in His own life.§ According to Jesus’ teaching 

* See particularly Ps 41* 65 4 845-7 89™ 1101- 8 128*- 8 , Pr 832- »4, 
Is 30™ 3-220 502 , Dn 12 ™; also 1 S 2625, l K 8 ™, Ps 28« 68 ™ 72™ ™ 
11826 , Jer 17 7 . The idea ‘ Blessed’ is expressed m the Hebrew 
OT (see also Sir 14* 2.20 258 .9 26* 28™ 48 1 * 50-*) by two different 
words, and "inn. The former is a noun in construct case 
from the root meaning ‘to go straight, to advance, to 
prosper.’ is in OT usage nearly confined to the Psalms, 

where it appears nineteen times (elsew here seven times). It is 
always rendered in the LXX by which in classical 

meaning was quite akin to this Hebrew word (see Heinrici, Berg- 
predigt , i. 27). in;, Qal pass. ptep. of meaning ‘ to blest,’ 
occurs fifteen times in the Psalms, and frequently (twenty-two 
times) elsewhere. It is always rendered in the LXX by tlkayvires 
or «vA«yi 1 /u.ivof, never by puutipief. In the Psalms without ex¬ 
ception, and predominantly elsewhere, it is used with reference 
to God as the object of the blessing, ‘ Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel.’ The NT uses both putxupv s and tikayrpat and 

after the prevailing practice of the LXX, for putzaptas is used of 
men and tvX$yr,ric (-/u sve) of God as recipient, npfct denotes 
a status of true well-being, due to right thoughts and right con¬ 
duct, the harmony of a man with his God. 3 m when referring 
to men as recipients denotes some special blessing bestowed by 
God and coming upon one from without It is a fair inference 
from these data that Jesus used rather than T)n^, and the 
Greek translators of His words did well to follow the LXX in 
rendering this by pumaptas. The point is of some importance 
for determining tne exact meaning of Jesus when He uses thi 
term in His Beatitudes. In the ' Blessings and Oursings ’ of Dt 
27. 28 the terms are Jjn? and ">n$, rendered in the LXX by 
tvkaynpciw and parat. The Greek word for * Woe ’ in the 
Woe passages of the Gospels is alau. 

t * Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him,’ Ps 103*3. See also Dt 8® 32®, Is 1* 63*®, 
Mai 1® 2*0. 

$ Of. especially Wendt, Lehre Jew,, ii 139-160 (Eng. tr. i 
184-209); G. B. Stevens, Bibl. Thtol. of the NT , pp. 6V76. 

S Gore, Sermon on tne Mount, pp. 15, 16: * The charactei 
which we here find described [in the Beatitudes] is beyond all 
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auid example, a man’s success or failure is to be 
judged not by the amount of money he can 
accumulate, or by the amount of social dis¬ 
tinction he can command, or by the extent of 
his intellectual or official achievements; but 
rather by the essential character which he 
fashions within himself, and by the service which 
he renders to his fellow -men. In the Beatitudes 
Jesus calls men away from the superficial tests 
and standards which so commonly prevail, to a 
criterion which concerns the real nature of man, 
is equally just to all, and stands in relation not 
alone to the few years of a man’s present exist¬ 
ence, but to the whole of his eternal career. In no 
respect was the Judaism of Jesus’ day more per¬ 
verse, and perhaps in no respect has error been 
more perpetuated, than in the maintenance of 
superficial tests of righteousness and of success 
(cf. Lk 18 tt ‘ 14 , the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican). The Gospel of Christ was, in the 1st 
cent. A.D., the rebuke and the correction of this 
condition ; and that Gospel needs, as much now as 
then, to be established in the world. In no w r ords 
of Jesus has His essential teaching concerning the 
ideal of humanity been so simply and clearly 
epitomized as in the Beatitudes of Mt 5-*" 12 . The 
man, woman, or child who sincerely, persistently 
aspires and strives to attain to the character and 
to perform the service described in the Beatitudes, 
will not fail of Christianity either in knowledge or 
achievement. * 

Whether all the Beatitudes which now appear in Mt 6 s - 18 
originally stood at the beginning of the Sennon cannot be 
affirmed with certainty. The fact that the parallel section in 
Lk G 20 - 23 presents but four Beatitudes, suggests that the four 
additional Beatitudes in Matthew (the meek, merciful, pure in 
heart, peacemakers) may not have belonged historically to this 
connexion, but possibly were a part of the composite material 
which came later to be associated with the historical nucleus 
of the Sermon, f Even on this theory these four Beatitudes 
would be authentic utterances of Jesus. And since on many 
occasions He used the beatitude form of expression, the theory 
is by no means impossible that the eight Beatitudes of Matthew 
are a compilation. Yet there are good reasons for the contrary 
opinion, that they constitute an original unit: (1) the absence 
of four of the eight Beatitudes from the Lukan account can be 
explained as a part of the drastic treatment which Luke’s 
material had received in course of transmission. The material¬ 
istic import which has been forced upon the four Beatitudes in 
Lk 6 20 * 23 gives evidence of such treatment. Since the other 
four Beatitudes of Mt 5 5 7 U will by no means admit of a 
materialistic interpretation, it is not improbable that for this 
reason they dropped out of the narrative in that line of trans¬ 
mission. (2) The Third Gospel has not in any connexion 
recorded these four Matthaian Beatitudes; neither does the 
Second Gospel have them. So that as the First Gospel has 
them only in this connexion, no other setting is suggested for 
them. (3) Their truth is quite too searching and sublime to 
allow us to regard them as a later creation. They must have 
come from Jesus. And He must have given them in some 
significant connexion, such as the Sermon. (4) These four 
Beatitudes ore necessary to the connexion in which they stand 
in Mt 6 3 - 18 , since without them the ideal of life which the 
Beatitudes seem designed to characterize would be essentially 
incomplete and ineffective. If, as has been argued above, the 
Beatitudes of Matthew present the theme of the Sermon, and 
in a way epitomize all tliat the following discourse contains, 


question nothing else than our Lord’s own character put into 
words, the human character of our Lord corresponding always 
in flawless perfection with the teaching which He gave. Here 
are two reasons why our Lord’s teaching is capable of universal 
and individual application: (1) because it is not made up of 
detailed commandments, but is the description of a character 
which, in its principles, can be apprehended and embodied in 
all circumstances; (2) because it is not only a description in 
words, but a description set side by side with a living example.’ 

* Harnack, Das Wesm des Christentums , 1001, p. 47 [Eng. 
tr. p. 74], says: * Should we be threatened with doubts os to 
what He [Jesus] meant, we must steep ourselves again and 
again in the Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount. They 
oontain His ethics and His religion, united at the root, and 
freed from all external and particularistic elements.’ 

t So Besoh, Wendt, H. Holtzmann, Adeney ( Expositor , 6th 
ser. vol. ii.), O. Holtzmann (Leben Jesu, 1901, p. 18Gf.), and 
Bacon (Sermon on the Mount , p. 129). J. Weiss (Predict Jesut 
pp. 127,187) exdudes the three Beatitudes of Mt 5"-8. Klopper, 
Zeitsehr. /. wise. Tkeol. 1894, thinks that the eight Beatitudes 
were originally scattered through the Sermon, but were col¬ 
lected and placed at the beginning by the First Evangelist; 
an improbable supposition. 


one cannot well suppose that the four Beatitudes found 
only in the Matthsan account were absent from the original 
group. 

As to the number of Beatitudes in Mt 5*- 12 there is difference 
of opinion. It is customary to count them as either seven or eight, 
and prevailingly the latter.* Of the first seven, in vv>», there 
is little question : the disagreement relates to the enumeration 
of w.io-i3 t whether they should be counted into the group at all; 
or if counted, whether they contain more than one additional 
Beatitude. The occurrence of the word ( Blessed ’ (puucttpif) is 
not generally regarded as determining the number of the 
Beatitudes, for it appears nine tunes (vv.s-U); instead, the 
enumeration is by subject-matter—since vv.w -12 all treat of 
persecution for righteousness’ sake, they are counted as one 
Beatitude.f Then is the teaching concerning persecution for 
righteousness’ sake to be classed with the preceding seven ideas 
as fundamental to ideal manhood, so that these verses present 
an eighth Beatitude? Such classification seems preferable, and 
it is strongly supported by the fact that Luke also giveB this 
teaching concerning persecution in his account as the closing 
Beatitude. Exact correspondence of idea and form among the 
eight Beatitudes is not to be required. 

The order in which the eight Beatitudes of Mt 5*- 12 stand in 
relation to one another does not appear to be a closely wrought 
one, such that any other arrangement would have been illogical. 
They do not seem to present an ascending, climactic order.? 
Nos. 1 and 4 pertain to the longing for God and righteousness, 
Nos. 2 and 8 pertain to patient endurance and spiritual growth 
under affliction and persecution. Nos. 3, 6, 6, 7 pertain to the 
outworkings in character and service of the internal righteous¬ 
ness. The desire for righteousness, of course, precedes the 
achievement of righteousness, so that Nos. 1 and 4 should pre¬ 
cede Nos. 6, 0, 7 ; but logically the place of Nos. 2 and 3 seems 
to be after No. 4. This transposition is made in Luke’s account, 
where the two Beatitudes of desire (6 20 - 21 *) precede the other 
two (fi2ib. 22 .23). if this order of the Beatitudes has the 
semblance of originality, it may be that Matthew’s Beatitudes 
were rearranged in transmission. It scarcely seems necessary. 


* The number of Beatitudes is counted as seven by Ewald, 
Hilgenfeld, Kostlin, Lange, Meyer, Nosgen, Steinmeyer, B. 
Weiss. The arguments for this view are that Mt 510-12 does not 
really co-ordinate with vv.s -11 to make an eighth Beatitude, 
that Matthew has an intentional parallel to his Beatitudes in 
the se\ en Woes of ch. 23, and that probability is in favour of 
the sacred and frequent number seven being used instead of 
eight. Bacon ( Sermon on the Mount , p. 127) counts seven 
Beatitudes by regarding Mt 55 as a marginal gloss interpolated 
from Ps 37 11 . The Beatitudes are counted as eight by Achelis, 
Bleek, Feine, Hahn, Heinrici, Ibbeken (although he holds that 
they correspond closely to the Ten Commandments), Keil, 
Keim, Hubei, Tholuck, H. Weiss, Weizsacker, and many others. 
Delitzsch (New Untersuehungen, p. 76) enumerated them as 
ten, to complete their parallelism with the Ten Command¬ 
ments ; but this view has found little acceptance. 

t Since v. lu and vv. 11 - 12 have a common theme and are actual 
duplicates, it may be that the one or the other passage is not 
original in this connexion. The Beatitudes had originally a 
short form, and were probably of about equal length. Given 
one of these passages at this point, the other might easily have 
become topically associated with it. That this has happened is 
further suggested by the fact that while v .10 is given in the 
third personal form, like the other Beatitudes m Matthew, 
vv.ii- 12 are given in the second personal form, like the Beati¬ 
tudes of Luke. Achelis and B. Weiss, however, regard all three 
verses as original, saying that at v. 11 Jesus turns to speak 
directly to His disciples. Whether, on the former theory, v. 10 
would be the extraneous passage or w.N* 12 (so Feme, Hilgon- 
feld, Weizsacker, J. Weiss), it is difficult to decide. H. Holtz¬ 
mann thinks all three verses foreign to the connexion. But the 
unity of the eight Beatitudes is not affected by the question of 
duplicate inatei ml m these verses. 

I Most commentators endea\ our to show a special meaning 
and significance in the Matthsean arrangement of the several 
Beatitudes. Tholuck, Berg rede t p. 56 f. (Eng. tr. p. 64 f.): ‘ These 
eight Beatitudes are arranged in an ethical order. The first 
four are of a negative character. They express the state of 
spiritual desire which belongs to the indispensable conditions of 
participation in the Kingdom of God. The next three following 
are positive: they set forth what attributes of character are 
required in the members of that Kingdom. The eighth shows 
how the world will treat the members of the Kingdom.’ How¬ 
ever, ‘ the progression among the qualities pronounced blessed 
is not to be regarded as of such a nature that each stage ex¬ 
cludes the rest; or that, in advancing to another, the former 
arc left behind.’ Achelis, Bcrgprcdigt, pp. 73-75, classifies the 
first four Beatitudes as pertaining to the desire for salvation, 
the second four os pertaining to the possession of it; he further 
subclassifies them also. H. Weiss, Bergpredigt t pp. 9, 28, re - 
gards the first four as passive, the second four as active. Feine, 
Jahrb. /. Protest. Theol. 18S3, thinks the eight Beatitudes 
make four neatly-fitting pairs. Ibbeken, Bergpredigtt p. 19, 
says that the effort to find a close logical order in the Beati¬ 
tudes as thev stand has been unsuccessful. Heinrici, Berg- 
preduity i. 28,‘ thinks that if they had been arranged logically 
according to their inner relation, the order would have been 
Nos. 1, 4, 6, 3, 5, 7, 2, 8. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
idea that in their present arrangement the Beatitudes indicate 
the several consecutive stages of normal Christian growth is a 
purely fanciful one. 
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however, to suppose that Jesus insisted upon a particular suc¬ 
cession of them . 4 

Of much more importance is the question whether Matthew 
or Luke presents the more authentic form of the Beatitudes. 
The difference between them is of two kinds: ( 1 ) Luke gives 
the Beatitudes in the second person, in the form of direct 
address; while Matthew has them in the third person, in the 
form of a general statement (see a similar phenomenon in Mt 3 1 ? 
=Lk S 22 ). An examination of Jesus’ other Beatitudes recorded 
elsewhere in the Gospels indicates that He used both forms, and 
apparently without preference for either. The OT Beatitudes 
are in the third personal form. But since Matthew agrees with 
Luke in giving the remainder of the discourse (from 5 J * onwards) 
in the second person, some scholars hold that the Beatitudes 
themselves were originally of this form.t On the other hand, a 
change to the second person in the Lukan account might arise 
from the materialistic interpretation which has been cast over 
the Beatitudes and Woes in this Gospel. The change would 
make the Beatitudes personal and specific to his hearers, 
instead of general and universal as in Matthew. (2) The word¬ 
ing of the same Beatitudes is in some respects strikingly dif¬ 
ferent in the two accounts. Concerning the first Beatitude (as 
suggested above, i. 4), it seems probable that Matthew’s form of 
it, while conveying more explicitly Jesus’ meaning, has been 
expanded in transmission by the addition of rS «•»« v/jmti, the 
original Aramaic form of the utterance being 'shorter, as in 
Luke 4 The fourth Beatitude (Luke's second) presents a some¬ 
what wimilar oose; when Matthew says, * Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness,’ it is possible or even 
probable that Jesus’ words were shorter (as suggested by the 
Lukan form) by the implication rather than the expression of 
the idea contained in tt* inuutrvtr.v, perhaps also of that con¬ 
tained in the These words, too, may have been added 

to prevent a materialistic misinterpretation. ’ Since the idea of 
hungering spiritually was common in the OT, Jesus mav have 
used the « wuvSrns alone with that meaning, the additions 
being made later to remove all ambiguity. In the second 
Beatitude (Luke’s third) the xnBeZtru of Matthew and the 
uimUimt of Luke are probably two varying Greek words em¬ 
ployed to translate one Aramaic word; the former is the better 
m this context, since it carries a deeper, finer meaning. The 
double occurrence of vZ* in Lk 6-1 is an obvious importation. 
In regard to the eighth Beatitude (Luke’s fourth), concerning 
patient endurance and spiritual growth under persecution, one 
notices that Luke has no parallel to the first of the two dupli¬ 
cate forms in which Mt 5*° gives it; instead, Lk 6 22 - 23 =Mt 
511 . 12 . a comparison of these passages shows general thought 
agreement, but much difference in wording; nor can there be 
any doubt that the Lukan form of the Beatitude is secondary 
(consider especially C 22 * 1 . 2 Sb). 

The Gospel of Luke contains, in addition to its four Beati¬ 
tudes and in immediate sequence upon them, four correspond¬ 
ing Woes. With these Woes an increasing difficulty has been 
felt; many scholars have come to regard them either as so 
modified in transmission that they no longer represent Jesus’ 
spirit, or as a free traditional expansion of the four Beatitudes, 
and therefore unautlientic. Four chief objections are made to 
them: ( 1 ) These W oes find no parallel in the Matthmau account, 
nor elsewhere in anv of the Gospels. Jesus used the Woe type 
of expression (cf. Mt ll 21 18“ 23 13 - 3 ®, Lk 1011-16 1137 - 52 ) against 
those who had long and deliberately refused Him and His 
message; but these four Woes of Lk fi 24 * 26 are found only in 
this passage. If Jesus gave them at this time, they have failed 
to be preserved in the longer and better of the two reports of 
the discourse which have come down to us. ( 2 ) These Woes 
have a crass material import. Each of the four Woes gives the 
converse of each of the four Beatitudes, in the same order, and 
fixes upon them a materialistic sense. 4 Blessed are ye poor 1 ’ 
conversely, 4 Woe unto you that are rich!’; therefore only 
economic poverty and wealth are meant, since spiritual riches 
cannot be deprecated. ‘Blessed are ye that hunger nowl* 
conversely, 4 Woe unto you, ye that are full now! ’; therefore 
the ‘hungry’ are those in physical need of food, for the 


* The reversal of the order of the second and third Beati¬ 
tudes of Matthew which is found in Codex D, 33, S\ r cur and a 
few other early text witnesses, was adopted into the text by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; Achelis approves it, 
and H. Holtzmann thinks it may be the true reading. It is 
rejected, however, by Tholuck, Westcott and Hort, Nestle, and 
B. Weiss. The transposition may have been due to the close OT 
association of the two ideas of ‘poor’ and ‘meek’ (the LXX 
renders the Hebrew by both Ps 69® and *r*us 

Ps S7 11 ); or it may have been merely fortuitous. 

t Similarly Wendt, Lehre Jesu, L 56; Bacon, Sermon on the 
Mount , p. 126. 

X So Klopper, Zeitsehr. /. wise. Theol. 1894; Kabiscb, SK, 
1896; J. Weiss, Predigt Jesu 2 , p. 182 f.; Schmiedel, Encyd. 
Bibl. voL ii. col. 1855; Heinrici, Berqpredigt, i. 29, who says: 
4 An effort to exclude aU misinterpretation is seen in the phrases 
of closer definition, vS mtCfjtan (v. 3 ), itxeuwCwi* (v. 8 ), t*j 
x*pM* (y. 8 ), and i»«*u hwefors (v.io). These additions mar the 
parallelism. They cannot be explained except as expansions of 
the original made in the process of translating Jesus’ words into 
Greek. Similarly Bacou, op. ciL p. 127 f. The preservation of 
the precise meaning of the Beatitudes was of the first import¬ 
ance, and to Greek-speaking Christians they would not nave 
been quite clear in their original brevity, for they would not 
have understood the terms ‘poor’ and ‘hungry’ to have a 
meaning primarily spiritual. The addition of these phrases 
removed all ambiguity. 


spiritually 4 full ’ are not doomed to eternal spiritual privaticfk 
Also the third and fourth Woes are harsh in their terms, 
shallow and external in their conceptions. The exaltation of 
material poverty and distress which thus appears in Luke’s 
Beatitudes and Woes can be seen also in other parts of his 
Gospel (see the account of the rich young man, Lk 18h*-*>; the 
parable of the Rich Fool, Lk 12 1 ®-®- »; the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, Lk 16 12 ** 1 , cf. I 63 ).* The Evangelist probably is not 
responsible for these views; rather they had already impressed 
themselves upon the material which constituted the sources for 
his Gospel. They represent a strong sentiment in the first 
century, which grew out of a false contempt for the earthly life 
and on exaggeration of Jesus’ teaching about riches. (3) These 
Woes are out of character with Jesus. He never condemned 
wealth as such; what He condemned was that a man should 
permit wealth to be his supreme purpose and his master. On 
this subject Jesus taught much, and with profound insight into 
the true relation of men with things; from Him we must learn 
the real aim of living and the proper use of the material world 
about us.t It is difficult, if not unpossible, to bring the tone 
and import of these Woes into accord with Jesus’ spirit, con¬ 
ceptions, and method. ( 4 ) These Woes are inappropriate to the 
Sermon. This discourse was given to a large company of people 
who had been attracted to Jesus bv His words and His works; 
many of them were His professed followers, all of them were 
well disposed towards Him. The occasion was not suitable for 
\iolent language and condemnatory pronouncements. Jesus 
used the Woe type of utterance for His final judgments against 
those who rejected their Messiah ; but here He is in the midst 
of His Galilrean ministry, the people hear Him gladly, and the 
enmity of His opponents has not yet reached its final stage. In 
^ iew of these four considerations, the full authenticity of the 
four Woes in Lk e 24 *® must be counted an open historical 
question. If they are not authentic as they stand, they may 
represent in a modified form actual Woes spoken by Jesus in 
another connexion during the closing months of His work. Or, 
if they cannot be attributed to Jesus at all, they will be ex¬ 
plained as free expansion in transmission, due to a desire to 
intensify the teaching against earthly goods. The verses may 
then have been constructed on the pattern of the ‘Blessings 
and Cursings’ of the Old Co\enant (Dt 27. 28), or still more 
likely on the pattern of the great Prophetic utterance (Is 5). 
Such an expansion should not be charged to Luke himself, but 
to the line of tradition from which lie drew his material.: 

The blessedness which Jesus in His Beatitudes 
affirms of men who attain to the character and per¬ 
form the service therein described, belongs both to 
the present and to the future. In one aspect it is 
eschatological: the endless future of such men is 
assured as one of perfect happiness, glory, and com¬ 
munion with God. Since Jewish hopes and ex¬ 
pectations were largely eschatological, Jesus met 
them on this ground. But the blessedness which 
Jesus promised belonged also, and primarily, to the 
present life ; in His teaching Jesus constantly kept 
the present life clearly and strongly to the front. 
Jesus’ Beatitudes, just as the Beatitudes of the 


* For this view see Campbell, Critical Studies in St. Luke's 
Gospel (1891), ch. 2 ; Rogge, Der irdische Jiesitz im NT (1897), 
pp. 9-68; Pealiody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question (1901), 
pp. 190-201; Schmiedel in Encycl. Bibl. vol. ii col. 1841; Cone, 
Rich and Poor in the NT (1902), pp. 118-142; and J. Weiss, 
Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes 2 (1900), p. 182 f., who says: 
4 There can uo longer be any doubt that Luke [in his Beatitudes] 
aims to draw a sharp contrast between the different external 
social conditions; his Beatitudes contain nothing of an ethical 
or religious element.’ 

t Mathews, Social Teaching qf Jesus, ch. 6; Peabody, op. cit. 
ch. 4 ; Rogge, op. cit. pp. 1-68. 

X The authenticity of the Woes in Lk C 84 -® is defended by 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 168 f.; Bacon, Sermon on the Mount , 
p. 126; O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu , p. 187; and by Plummer, 
Comm, on Luke, p. 181 f., who says: ‘There is no evidence that 
these were not part of the original discourse. Assuming that 
Matthew and Luke report the same discourse, Matthew may 
have omitted them. But they may have been spoken on some 
other occasion.’ On the other hand, many reject them. 
Tholuck, Bergrede t, p. 54 (Eng. tr. p. 62): 4 Unquestionably, 
these Woes must be regarded as an expansion of the thought 
by the recorder of the narrative.* H. Holtzmann, Synoptiker. 
p. 102: 4 The Woes of Luke were constructed for the purpose of 
strengthening and explaining [the Beatitudes] according to the 
model of Dt 27 1& -®, Is S 8 -®, and not without a remembrance of 
Jer 5 31 , Mic 2 11 .’ Similarly B. Weiss, Feine (Jahrb.f. Protest. 
Theol. 1885, p. 15 f.), Wemle (Synoptische Frage, p. 62), Schleier- 
macher, Strauss. F. H. Woods, Expos. Times , 1893, p. 250, says; 
The first Christians 4 aimed at giving the general sense rather 
than the exact words. We can easily understand, e.g ., an early 
preacher so repeating the Beatitudes as to give them in what 
may be called a negative as well as a positive form; especially 
when by so doing be would be making a more exact parallel 
between the blessings and cursings of the old law and the bless¬ 
ings and cursings of the new law. Such a modification of 
Christ’s language might arise in course of time quite uncon¬ 
sciously, when we remember how often so striking a portion of 
our Lord’s teaching must have been repeated to catechumens.' 
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Psalms, have to do first of all with present well¬ 
being. The term naic&piot appears in this con¬ 
nexion, as always,* to refer to that condition of 
true well-being which results from committing 
one's self wholly to God, with the purpose of living 
according to His will; it connotes also the effect 
produced by this status, namely, the peace and joy 
arising from the consciousness of God’s approval 
and messing, and the feeling that one’s present 
and future well-being is assured. The conception 
of blessedness in Mt is not essentially different 
from that which the OT at its best had already 
presented, but Jesus perfected and exalted the idea 
of blessedness, setting it before men with a new 
attractiveness and power. That Jesus’ Beatitudes 
re-echo the highest ideals and promises of the 
Psalms and of the Prophets has been frequently 
and truly noted; both the conceptions and the 

f hrases stand in the closest relation to the OT. 
n the Beatitudes, as everywhere iu His teaching, 
Jesus was building upon the foundation of the 
Hebrew religion, fulfilling it, i.e. perfecting it and 
establishing it. 

The Beatitudes consist each of two phrases: the 
one expresses the condition, the other the result; 
the one states the character or service to be attained, 
the other the blessedness of attaining it. In neither 
portion of the sayings are the phrases used by 
Jesus new ones; on the contrary, they are taken 
up by Him from the OT and current Jewish ter¬ 
minology, and turned to good account in His own 
teaching, receiving from Him a larger, higher im¬ 
port. Thus the phrases the 4 poor,’ the 1 mourners,* 
the ‘meek,* the ‘hungering and thirsting,* the 
• merciful,’ the * pure in heart,* the 1 peacemakers,* 
the * persecuted,* are staple conceptions and terms 
of the OT and of the Judaism of Jesus’ day. And 
the same thing is true of those ideas and phrases 
which constitute the second members of the Beati¬ 
tudes, the 4 Kingdom of Heaven,’ the 4 comfort of 
the afflicted,’ the 4 entering into possession of the 
earth,’ the 4 satisfaction of longing for righteous¬ 
ness and truth,’ the 4 seeing God,’ and the 4 becom¬ 
ing sons of God.’t Jesus* use of OT and current 
religious terminology served to form an essential 
connexion between His hearers and Himself; but 
He did not use it as a mere matter of expedience, 
a pedagogical device to gain the attention and con- 
fidence of His hearers; rather He used it because He 
found an essential unity between His own ideas and 
those of the Hebrew prophets. These phrases in 
their highest meaning were rooted in fundamental 
spiritual needs, realities, and aspirations bucIi as 
Jesus came to satisfy, to proclaim, and to fulfil. 

The Beatitudes present each a special idea, but 
they are not mutually exclusive; An organic unity 
binds them all together, and they interlace with 
one another. Like so many facets of a diamond, 
they present the ideal life in eight different aspects, 
they indicate the several characteristics which make 
up the whole. The specific meaning of each of the 
Beatitudes must be carefully determined, in order 
that we may apprehend correctly the ideal of Jesus 
for men which they embody. 

(1) 1 Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ J The phrase 4 the poor’ (rrwxof 
m and a'fl'W) was a current one among the Jews, 

* See the discussion of the term in the footnote * on p. 14 h . 
t Tholuok, Bergrede », p. 60 (Eng. tr. p. 06): ‘ There can be no 
doubt—and this should oe carefully noted—that all the ideas 
which meet us here in the Sermon on the Mount, those of the 
Kingdom of God, the righteousness of that Kingdom, the poor in 
spirit, the pure in heart, seeing God, etc., were no new ideas, 
but well-known ones, of which Christ only revealed the deepest 
meaning.' The passages of the OT in which these ideas are 
foundw&l be indicated below. 

X Mt 6* pmmptu •/ ***%«< rm mtCpmn, ert tturttv tern n pmtrt. 
ll.« t&p iUnIi ; Lk 0® fjuuttipm ti #« ifurtp* «rri» 4 

fimrOnirn rm tea The Gospel of Matthew usually, though not 
always, employ* the phrase 4 finettoi* rSw while all the 
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arising in the OT period and bearing a somewhat 
technical meaning (see art. Poor in vol. iv.). It 
designated that class, generally in humble circum¬ 
stances, who lived the higher life, fixing their 
thought upon God and seeking His spiritual bless¬ 
ings, instead of living in a worldly way, to accumu¬ 
late property and to attain social distinction and 
jjolitieal power; they were in the world, but not of 
it; they were the faithful and righteous ones whom 
God could approve and bless.* It seems probable, 
since Jesus m the Beatitudes has taken up many 
current Jewish phrases to put upon them His 
own interpretation, that He nere used the phrase 
4 the poor r in the sense of, and with regard to, the 
current conception of it. In that case the words 
4 in spirit,* which in Matthew are associated with 
the phrase, but not in Luke, may be an expansion 
of the original utterance made in the Greek for the 
purpose of protecting Jesus’ words from a material 
misinterpretation.f The rtp wveif/ian would, then, 
although a later addition, preserve the original 
meaning of Jesus ; as it stands, it limits ol wt&yoI 
(not /MK<i(noi) as a phrase of closer definition,$ like 
4 the pure in heart ’ of Mt 5 s and the * lowly in 
heart f of Mt 11*; cf. also Mk 8 1 *, ICo 7* It 
fixes the sphere in which the poverty is predicated. 
Jesus means, not that spiritual poverty is in itself 
a good thing, but that the man who has a deep 
sense of his spiritual deficiency and dependence 
upon God will turn to Him, and will then receive 
the spiritual blessings which he needs. There¬ 
fore the phrase ‘the poor in spirit’ designates an 
internal rather than an external condition, a moral 
and spiritual rather than an economic atatus.§ 

other Gospels and the other books of the NT use 4 fimnXilm r»S 
OtoZ. Did Jesus use both phrases in their Aramaic equivalents f 
If so, did the two phrases mean different things? Or was only 
one of the phrases used by Jesus, the other being of a different 
origin? If so, which was Jesus' phrase? These questions have 
been variously answered. The majority of scholars, however, 
are of the opinion that the two phrases are identical in meaning, 
that Jesus was accustomed to use both of them, and that His 
more frequent term was ‘the Kingdom of God.' (See esp. 
0. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, pp. 124-126). The other phrase, 

‘ the Kingdom of Heaven,’ is to be explained as arising out of 
the fallacious reverence for the name of God which char¬ 
acterized the Jewish people and led them to use circum¬ 
locutions instead of speaking the name itself. Jesus, however, 
did not share this superstitious regard for the name of God ; on 
the contrary, he spoke of God constantly. The First Gospel 
adopted the phrase, ‘the Kingdom of Heaven,* which probably 
was in general use among Jewish Christians, in order to be more 
acceptable to the Jewish readers for whom it was intended. 
On the other band, in the Second and Third Gospels, and 
elsewhere, the phrase ‘ the Kingdom of God' occurs, since this 
universal use of terms was more acceptable to the great body 
of Gentile Christians for whom and among whom most of our 
NT books were written. 

•So Ps 912-18 10*.8.13 12» 40W6929 722 .4.1S.1S 82M 8611092* 
1137, Is 611 (cf. Lk 418 ) 662. gee Achelis, Berapredigt, p. 7 f.; 
Kabiscb, SK, 1896; Klopper, Zdtichr. f. tout. Theol. 1894; 
Wellhausen, Itraelitische u. Judischs Geeehiehte *, 1897, cb. 16; 
Rahlfs, und in den Psalmen, 1892; J. Weiss, Predigt 
Jew vom Reiche Gottes 2,1900, pp. 183-186; Driver, art. Poor 
in vol. iv., who argues for Rahlfs’ distinction between (poor, 
needy) and (humble towards God). 

t It is obvious that when Jesus’ words oame into the hands 
of the Gentiles, who were not familiar with the history, litera¬ 
ture, ideas, and religious terminology of the Jews, there would 
be great danger of His words being misunderstood. The first 
Beatitude, for instance, was likely to he misinterpreted, because 
the term ‘poor’ was used by the Gentiles only in s material 
sense, not with an ethico-religious content. It was therefore 
necessary to add the words ‘in spirit,' in order that Jesus' 
meaning might not be misunderstood. Modern English usage 
of the term ‘ poor ’ is also economic instead of religious, and 
therefore we also need the words ‘in spirit* to guard against 
misinterpretation. _ .. L „ 

t So H. Holtzmann, Ibbeken, Kabiscb, Kldpper, Tholuck. B. 
Weisa The ntC/uutn does not refer to the Holy Spirit, as main¬ 
tained by Achelis ( Bergpredigt , p. 6); so that the phrase 4 the 
poor in spirit’ does not mean 4 the poor through the Holy 
Spirit,' nor ‘the poor by the Holy Spirit,' nor ‘the poor in 
the possession of the Holy Spirit’ Rather, the wtii/umn refers 
to the spiritual nature of the man himself. 

s So the best of the ancient commentators, Origen, Ohrysos 
tom, Augustine, Theophylact, and nearly all modem scholars. 
Tholuok, Bergrede », p. 63f. (Eng. tr. p. 70f.): ‘a consciousness 
of poverty m the blessings of salvation. . . . The idea of 
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This is in accordance with the tone of the whole 
group of Beatitudes, for they present an ideal of 
character and service in its essential elements; 
while external conditions, the possession or lack of 
property, are not essential. The Beatitudes and 
Woes, as given by Luke, speak only of material 
want and misery;* but that is a perversion of 

physical poverty is here carried over into the sphere of poverty 
of spirit,. . . those poor are pronounced blessed who are sensible 
of their spiritual poverty.' Kabu-ch, SK, 1896, saj, s that the rS 
mtvfjmrt is added f in order to remove the poverty into the realm 
of the religious sense.' Klopper, Zritschr. f. i rigs. Theol. 1894, 
holds that there is no reference in the Beatitude of Matthew to 
the poor in social position; rather they are the poor in spiritual 
things, those who m opposition to the wise and understanding 
(Mt 11*) are characterized as 'babes’ or 'little children’ (Mt 
18-*); dissatisfied with the traditional wisdom of the scribes, 
they long for direct Divine instruction. J. Weiss, Predigt 
Jem vom Reiche Gottes 2,1900, pp. 130-132: ‘They are called 
“ poor "... not because they have no money, but because, as the 
pKH ay, they have no religious, and therefore no social, stand¬ 
ing" They do not belong to the righteous, pious class, but are 
shunned by them like the lepers. . . . They could not and 
would not conform to the conventional standard of piety. But 
what was to hinder them from pouring out their heart before 
their God in their inner chamber? They live as children of 
God in a true simplicity, naive and unassuming, without great 
joy over their condition; because it has been so deeply im¬ 
pressed upon them that- they never can attain the true righteous¬ 
ness according to the Pharisaic ideal. . . . The\ do not realize 
that they already have, what is precious in God s sight, to trpxj 
**/ rurixMt wttu/jub (1 P 3 4 ). They do not see that God, in his 
mysterious wisdom, has chosen to pass by the wise and the 
learned in order to reveal salvation to just such ti.-rioi as they 
(of. Lk 1021, Mt 18 1 - 4 ).*—It is true that a materialistic interpre¬ 
tation of the first Beatitude prevailed in the earls and middle 
Christian centuries, whereby voluntary poverty was pro¬ 
nounced blessed; and this view is still taken by Roman Catholic 
commentators, as Hugo Weiss, Bernpredigt, p. 10. The Lukan 
form of the Beatitudes arose out of and gave a foundation for 
this false attitude towards material things. But the uhole 
notion of asceticism is wrong: Jesus neither taught nor prac¬ 
tised it; He did not regard material poverty and ph\ sical 
misery as in themselves meritorious. It cannot be said that 
the poorer men are, the better they arc ; not even when the 
poverty is voluntary. Jesus did not require the abandonment 
of wealth, except m specific cases where it formed an insuper¬ 
able obstacle to spiritual well-being; what He did require was 
the supremacy of the spiritual life and the right use of material 
things. 

* So O. Holtzmann, Leben Jem , 1901, p. 186 f. Similarly 
Plummer, Comm, on Luke , p. 179: ‘ In the four [Beatitudes] 
that Luke gives, the more spiritual words which occur in 
Matthew are omitted, and the blessings are assigned to more 
external conditions. Actual poverty, sorrow, and hunger are 
declared to be blessed (as being opportunities for the exercise 
of internal virtues); and this doctrine is emphasized by the 
corresponding Woes pronounced upon wealth, jollty, and ful¬ 
ness of bread (as being sources of temptation). ’ Here the 
materialistic tone of the Lukan Beatitudes is recognized, but 
the writer has avoided the problem of adjusting the two 
accounts of the Beatitudes to each other by regaining them 
as two distinct utterances on different occasions; this is to 
ignore the facts and data of the Synoptic problem. Wendt, 
Lehre Jem, ii. 167 f., thinks that the economic |>oor are meant: 

' Because this salvation of eternal life offers an incomparably 
rich return for all troubles of the earthly life, Jesus can at the 
beginning of His discourse concerning the true righteousness 
pronounce blessed the poor, the hungry, the mourning, the 
persecuted, because of their future participation in the heavenly 
blessedness of the Kingdom of God. His meaning here is not 
that in earthly poverty and unhappiness as such lies the ground 
for their longing for the future salvation of the Kingdom of 
God; still less in the following Woes against the neh, the satis¬ 
fied, the laughing, and the praised, does He present earthly 
happiness as in itself the ground for the future loss of salvation. 
He intends only to affirm with the greatest emphasis that all 
future salvation is the single true and full salvation, in compari¬ 
son with which the earthly unhappiness is insignificant and 
earthly happiness is not really such. Consequently he declares 
that those very persons who from the world’s point of \ iew are 
counted miserable are the truly happy ones because of the part 
which awaits them in that future salvation.’ Wendt holds that 
the Lukan form of the Beatitudes, together with the Woes, is 
authentic as against the Matthew report, and can therefore give 
this interpretation; but if the Beatitudes of Matthew are the 
more authentic report, then Jesus' teaching at this point must 
be understood as presented by them—and they give a very 
different set of ideas. Kabisch, SK, 1896, interprets: ' Blessed 
are those who have freed their minds from the earthly wealth: 
for theirs is instead the heavenly wealth. . . . The absence of 
earthly goods and happiness is placed in the foreground, here 
[in Matthew] as in Luke; but not as there that accidental 
poverty must be blessed, only that voluntary, quiet and meek 
poverty will be blessed. ... I regard the Lukan form [of the 
first Beatitude] as the more original, hut at the same time hold 
that the Firet Evangelist in his added phrase has come nearer to 
the actual meaning of Jesus than the Third Evangelist, who 


Jesus’ teaching as recorded in Matthew. It is 
intelligible how the more spiritual teaching might 
have been coarsened in transmission, under the 
influence of strongly held false theories concerning 
a man's relation to the material world, to the form 
which Luke derived from his sources; but how 
could the reverse have happened ? Who could 
subsequently have perfected Jesus’ teaching by 
creating the lofty spiritual conceptions contained 
in Mt 5 3_ia ? * 

Jesus wished to establish, as the first principle 
of the better life, that true well-being is not 
reckoned in earthly goods, or obtained by them ; 
on the contrary, ideal manhood and womanhood 
come through complete self-committal to God, 
drawing from Him our spiritual sustenance, mak¬ 
ing His will our will, and finding in His supreme 
purpose the only object of our lives. Of such men, 
and of such alone, oan it be said that the Kingdom 
of God is theirs. He would turn men away from 
the customary material standard of well-being to 
the pnrsuit of the highest good, where one’s ex¬ 
ternal conditions become a matter of comparative 
indifference. Those are blessed who, instead of 
being self-seeking and self-sullicient, strive ear¬ 
nestly for that communion and co-operation with 
God which will enable them to realize the highest 
type of character and to perform the highest kind 
of service. The conditions of possessing the King¬ 
dom are not external but internal, not material 
but spiritual. Poor and rich may alike possess it. 
The poor have it, not as a lev ard or a recompense 
for their poverty, but because they set their hearts 
on things wlndi are above ; and the rich have the 
Kingdom for the same reason, inasmuch as they use 
their material pos>esnons for the spread of right¬ 
eousness, truth, joy, and peace. 

The second clauses of the Beatitudes respectively 
express the results of realizing the character or 
performing the service described in the first- clauses. 
They are promised blessings which correspond to 
current longings, and are worded in the fixed 
phrases by which those longings had of old found 
expression. These blessings, although varied in 
form, are kindred in meaning ; they promise not 
so much a number of different things, as they con¬ 
vey the idea in various ways that the entire good 
of which God is the creator and provider will come 
to those who sincerely seek it in the way He 
appoints. + ‘The Kingdom of God’ was a phrase 
which had long been used to express all conceiv¬ 
able good, to sum up the longings of the devout 
souls of Israel. Jesus therefore tells them how 
they may obtain all their desire. And the pos¬ 
session of the Kingdom is not a thing of the far dis¬ 
tant future, but of the immediate present: ‘theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ The Kingdom of God, 
while it has its consummation in the future, was an 
existing reality when Jesus spoke; and its blessings 
were available at once for those who would comply 
with the conditions of receiving them.J 

(2) ‘ Blessed are they that raonm: for they shall 
be comforted.’§ Here, also, Jesus has taken up 
an OT phrase, which may be seen in Is 61 1 " 8 (‘ to 

with Ebionitic tendency has interpreted the words of the Lord 
which lent themselves to this apparent condemnation of all 
material possessions, as well as other words concerning the 
Kingdom, in a similar wav.' 

* Vet O. Holtzmann, leben Jem (1901), p. 1861, holds that 
just this change was made. 

t So Kabisch, SK, 1890; Ibbeken Bergpredigfi, p. 19. Tholuck, 
Bergrede fi , p. 67 (Eng. tr. p. Hi), says: ' If we consider the sub¬ 
stance of the several promises, we shall find that they are all 
essentially identical, and that the difference is merely rhetorical; 
formally, they correspond to the thing desired or possessed, hut 
each of them really comprises all spiritual blessings.' 

J Upon the meaning and use of the term 'Kingdom of God' 
in Jesus' teaching, see esp. Wendt, Lehre Jem, ii. 293-328. 

{ Mt 64 uMKa.ptci oJ trivfowru, brt atvvt iretpcMckfiOymreu ; Lk 6"® 
pcaxaput t! xXa/cvTi t tv », »r< ytKairtrt. The Lukan form is second¬ 
ary, and its harsh, superficial tone is unsatisfactory. Compare 
with it Ja 49. 
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eomfort all that mourn,’ d^m) and Ps 126 s * 6 . The 
term ‘mourning’ (revdourres) is so general a one 
that it is difficult to determine precisely its scope. 
The early commentators inclined to regard it as 
the sorrow of penitence for sin (cf. 2 Co l 4 7 10 ), 
while others.think of it as the sorrow which comes 
from afflictions, adversities, and persecutions.* 
There seems no sufficient reason why the term 
should not be understood here in the inclusive 
sense, to designate all those experiences of life— 
internal or external, physical, mental, or spiritual, 
—which bring sadness and sorrow to men. The 
world is full of mourning; no one escapes the 
anguish of pain, disappointment, bereavement, and 
conflict with sin. And men iiave always longed 
for a better day, when this mourning shall be no 
more. It was one element of the Messianic hope 
that with the advent of that glorious Divine King¬ 
dom complete comfort and consolation for the 
world’s sorrows would be given to God’s faithful 
ones, Is 61 2 ; cf. Lk 2 a ' 4 18 . Jesus gave the assur¬ 
ance that this hope would be realized. The A poca- 
lyptist has repeated with thiilling joy the promise : 
‘And he shall wipe away every tear from their 
eyes; and death shall be no more ; neither shall 
there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain any more : 
the first things are passed* away ’ (Rev 2\ 4 ). 
j Although the promise of'comfoit is in the 
I Beatitude expressed in the future ten>e, its besfuw- 
I ment is not to be regarded as exclusively eschato- 

■ logical. As the Kingdom \\ as present among men 
at the time when Jesus spoke these words, so the 

■ comfort of the Kingdom was already a present 
reality and available to all. Not that all mourning 
was then to cease,—that stage belongs to the 
future consummation of the Kingdom,—but that 
Jesus brought a true consolation for all sorrow, 
in the knowledge that God is a loving Father who 

j does all things well, and that all men, like the Son 
! Himself, are perieeted through suilering (He r> 8 

| 12 3 " 11 ). Rest and peate tame to the world in and 

through Christ (Ml ll 28 * *■». dn 14 1 * 27 lG iS ). 
j (3) 4 Blessed are the meek : for they .shall inherit 
I the earth.’ + The idea is that of Ps 37 11 * the meek 
shall inherit the earth, 5 $ and the LNX renders 
j by irpacis. Meekness is an OT ideal, and is closely 
! related to that of the ‘poor,* which Jesus had 
1 already taken up in the first Beatitude. This same 
1 Hebrew word is rendeied in the English YJS8 now 
i by Lhe one word, now by the other; also d'jvsn, com¬ 
monly translated ‘poor, 5 is sometimes translated 
‘meek* (cf. Is 61 1 in RV text and margin, and see 
Lk 4 18 ). In Is 6G 2 the term is associated with 
tpmrj and -nij, where the three ideas seem 

closely akin: * To this man will I look, to him that 
is poor and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth 
at my word.* Cf. also Ps 25 9 * 18 , Pr 16™. The OT 
conception of meekness seems therefore to concern 
a man’s attitude towards God rather than towards 
other men. The opposite of this meekness is 
pride and arrogance towards God, and such men 
He will bring to nought, Ps To 4 " 7 94 2 * 4 . It is 
primarily His attitude towards God which Jesus 
has in mind when He says, ‘ Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me ; for I am meek and low ly in 

* For the former view, Clem. Alex., Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
recently Achelis; for the latter view, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
and recently Iboeken. B. Weiss holds that it is impossible to 
tell whether one or the other idea is intended or both. 
Tholuok, Bergrede 6 , p. 73 (Eng. tr. p. 79), says: ‘The mourning 
spoken of is the sorrow of penitence immediately flowing from 
a felt poverty of Spirit. . . . This penitential grief iB not, how¬ 
ever, to be regarded as confined to the period of conversion, 
but ought to be viewed os a continuous condition of the soul.’ 

f Mt 65 f.toMa.ptoi tJ srp*ue, Sn ttirti Mkfifwr$f*rir$vri» rr.v yij*. 
Luke has no parallel. 

% Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 116,127, holds that this 
Beatitude was not given by Jesus, but ‘is a mere scribal gloss, 
a marginal addition from Ps 37 11 , which has crept in after v. 3 m 
some manuscripts, after v.4 in others.’ This is a possible, but 
not a likely, hypothesis. 
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heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls ’ (Mt 
ll 29 ). And the * meek 5 who in the third Beatitude 
are pronounced blessed are those who live in trust¬ 
ful submission to God, seeking to know and to do 
His will; humility rather than self-assumption 
and pride characterizes them. Compare also the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, Lk 18 9 " 14 . 
They become a part of the great world, and are 
fellow-labourers with God in His great purposes, 
instead of being ends in themselves and isolated 
elements in the Divine system. They do not 
thereby lose their identity and their importance; 
instead, by complete self ^committal to God, they 
find the perfect realization of themselves, and 
achieve a personality of greate&t influence in the 
universe. 

A necessary outworking of this meekness to¬ 
wards God is a quality of gentleness, forgiveness, 
and self-abnegation in a man’s relations to his 
fellow-men. This is the conception which St. Paul 
seems to have had of the meekness of Jesus, 2 Co 
10 1 (cf. also Eph 4 a , Ja 3 17 , I P 3 4 ); and it is the 
meaning which the earlier interpreters found in 
this Beatitude, since they paid more heed to the 
classical Greek usage of irpaeis than to the Hebrew' 
conception of The Greeks had scanrely an idea 
of that humility of man towards God which formed 
so true and striking an element in the religion of 
Israel. 

When Jesus promised that the meek ‘shall in¬ 
herit the earth/ He adopted the popular phrase of 
the Hebrew co\ enant conception, which was then 
in use among the more deeply religious as a sym¬ 
bolic expression to denote all those good things 
which were to come with the Messianic kingdom.* 
The material and ephemeral elements of this hope 
Jesus passed by ; but the spiritual content of it, 
the inspiring expectation that God would triumph 
over the world in the persons of His faithful and 
obedient ser\ ants among men, He reaffirmed. Xor 
did Jesus conceive that this supremacy ot the meek 
on the eartli would be solely eschatological and 
catastrophic ; quite the reverse, for the grow T th of 
the Kingdom was to be gradual (Mk 4 a6-3 ‘-), and the 
dominance of the w’orld by meekness and humility 
is progressively realized. Men of such character 
become increasingly influential and successful; the 
Divine ideal is making its way among men. Every 
passing year marks real advance towards the sup¬ 
remacy of the people ot God.t 

(4) ‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled .*t The 

* The phrase px.TTiN enr arose in a literal sense, with refer' 
ence to the inheritance of the Promised Land of Canaan bv trie 
Israelites; cf. Gn 15 7 , l>t 4**, Jos 14°. After the Israelites had 
come into possession of Canaan, the conception was enlarged, 
and the phrase became figuratively used to designate an antici¬ 
pated material, moral ana spiritual supremacy of the people of 
God on the earth, as in Ps 37, rap. vv. y - ll, already quoted, and 
in Ps 259- 134 The meek will he guide in judgment, and the meek 
will he teach his way. . . . Ilis soul shall dwell at ease, and 
his seed shall inherit the land.’ See alBO Is 6G 21 , Dn 7 s7 ; and 
in the NT the idea can be seen in Mt 26**, Mk 12 7 , Bo 4 33 , 
Gal 31*, Rev 5» 

t Tholuck, Bergrcde , p. 78 (Eng:, tr. p. 83): ‘In this promise 
humility and meekness are by him pronounced to be the truly 
world-conquering principle, with reference to their ultimate 
victory in the history of the future.’ B. Weiss thinkB this idea 
lies very remote from the passage, and describes the meek as 
‘ those quiet sufferers who, trusting in God, bear, without bitter¬ 
ness or a feeling of revenge, the abuse of thoee who afflict and 
persecute them. The painful consciousness of their own short¬ 
comings makes them humble when they are treated unjustly by 
others.’ Certainly this teaching is germane to Jesus (Mt 6*9) 
but it comes under the eighth Beatitude rather than under the 
third. _ , v . ^ % 

+ Mt f>0 fMLxupm u trmatvrst xtu ortyvrns rrp ouuujtetmp, on 
cti/TOi xoprotertirwreti. Lk fJM.xa.ptti oi xuvuhtk »«», on gftfrar 
HUtrUt. It may be that the original saying was shorter than 
that which appears in Matthew’s Greek form, the t^> or 
even xai otr*,v biz. being possibly an expansion; but it seems 
sufficiently clear that in uny case the Matthew account pre¬ 
serves the true idea, and that the material tone of Luke 9 
Beatitude (compare his corresponding Woe, 6 s5 ) is a later pei - 
version of Jesus’ utterance. 
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terms "hunger’ and "(hirst,’ representing the 
fundamental physical necessities, had been of old 
used symbolically to denote intense spiritual long¬ 
ing, cf. Is 49 10 55** * 65 18 , Am 8 U , Ps 34®* 10 42 1 (and 
in the NT see Jn 6* 7 s7 , Rev 22 1, ®); xoprd^o/iai also 
was used figuratively of spiritual supply, Ps 17 15 
107 9 . Of the meaning of this Beatitude there can 
be no doubt. The righteousness which men are to 
seek is that righteousness which the entire Sermon 
is designed to elucidate and to enjoin. Those 
who earnestly desire it are pronounced blessed, 
because it is theirs; every one who sincerely wills 
to have righteousness obtains it (Rev22 17 ). Right¬ 
eousness was tiie technical Jewish term to connote 
that quality and quantity of character and con¬ 
duct which God requires of men, and which it is 
riie one aim of life to attain. It was Jesus’ mission 
to correct and to perfect men’s conception of 
righteousness, and to inspire them to its actual 
realization. In this Beatitude He speaks of the 
blessedness of those who long for righteousness, 
while in the other Beatitudes and throughout the 
discourse He shows them what true righteousness 
is, and how it is to be obtained. Since righteous¬ 
ness consists in right character and service, it 
cannot be externally bestowed,* but must be 
achieved, by each in<nvidual, with the help of God 
through Christ. And its achievement is a process 
of growth into the likeness of our Divine Example. 
It is the glory of the Gospel that to every desirous 
soul is promised the attainment of God’s ideal for 
him ana membership in the eternal Kingdom of 
the sons of God. 

(5) ‘ Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy.’ f It is probably by intention that 
this Beatitude stands immediately after the one 
concerning righteousness, for in both OT and NT 
the two ideas of righteousness and mercy are cor¬ 
relative : X Mic 6 8 ‘ He hath showed thee, 0 man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God ? * (cf. also Ps 18 34 * 38 , Is 
581 -H) ; Mt 23“ ‘ Woe unto you, scribes and Phari¬ 
sees, hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment [i.e. justice §], and 
mercy, and faith.' There is no righteousness 
without mercy, whether of God or man. One of 
the most frequent OT ideas is that God is merciful 
towards men, and one of its most frequent injunc¬ 
tions is that men must be likewise merciful towards 
one another. Jesus re-established both teachings, 

* Neither in this passage nor elsewhere does Jesus use the 
term * righteousness ’ ’in the forensic sense to which St. Paul 
gave currency. That God does, in His love and mercy, pardon 
and receive every man \yho in and through Christ sets him¬ 
self seriously towards the Divine ideal, is abundantly taught 
by Jesus; but He does not use this term to denote that idea. 
So nearly all commentators. Achelis, Bergpredigt , p. 22: * The 
words indicate that high degree of longing which rests upon 
the certainty that the object of the longing is essential to life, 
that without it life would become death. Righteousness is the 
object of such desire; what is meant by it is that moral con¬ 
dition which is in accordance with God’s will.' B. Weiss defines 
the righteousness here referred to as that * righteousness which 
corresponds to the norm of the Divine will, the highest good 
of every true Israelite, upon the poesession of which depends 
the certainty of God’s good pleasure and the participation in 
all the promises. The Kingdom of God proclaimed by Jesus 
offers men this good In an abundance which will satisfy all long¬ 
ings, bring full oontentment, and fill them with righteousness. 
For in the Kingdom of God, and only there,—though there with 
the greatest of certainty,—will the ideal of righteousness be 
actually realised.* „ 

t Mt 67 tmM&pm ti iArf/tMvar, Sn mini ikmMrttnu, Luke has 
no parallel. 

X So oloeely connected are the two ideas that the Heb. npny, 
which more commonly should be and is represented in the 
LXX by hmmninit is at times translated by Umi/uurv **; cf. Dt 
6 * Ps 24* 88 ® 108®, Is l* 7 . In the Sermon passage Mt 6 1 
•fay uuvw appears as a variant reading of }<«««#£*»; the 
former, however, is not strongly attested (EL against kBD), sad 
Is accepted by few scholars. 

| So H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt; cf. Ps 88®. 


and gave them great prominence in His instruc¬ 
tion. Mercy is twofold: subjective and objective. 
Subjectively, mercy requires that a man shall be 
loving and forgiving towards all; not revengeful 
nor cherishing ill-will; not thinking evil of others 
(Mt IS”"* 8 , 1 Co 13 4 * 7 , Eph 4 s2 ). Objectively, mercy 
requires that a man shall show deep, inexhaustible 
sympathy with all his fellows, manifesting itself 
in unremitting, helpful service, and in a loving 
considerateness towards all (Mt 5"*^® 9 10 * 18 12 * 
25 81 * 46 , Lk KF - 87 16 1 ®-*, Ro 12 ®-*, Gal S 22 - 38 , Col 
3“- 14 , 1 Jn 3 14 * 18 ). It is striking that in the Beati¬ 
tudes no specific mention is made of love, although 
love (towards God and man) is proclaimed by Jesus 
as the sum of all duty (Mt 22 8 * 40 , cf. Ro IS 8 " 10 , 
Gal 5 14 ). And farther on in the Sermon, at 
Mt s 48 " 48 , the duty of love is explicitly taught. 
But the fact is, that although the term ‘love’ does 
not appear in the Beatitudes, yet the idea of love 
underlies every one of them. Roughly grouped, 
the first four concern love to God, the last four 
love to men. All that the eight Beatitudes contain 
is but an application of the principle of love to the 
most important aspects of life, formulating more 
specifically what love requires in the essential ex¬ 
perience and relations of human existence. 

The mercy of God precedes the mercy of men, 
and is its prototype. Inasmuch as God is merciful 
towards men, He rightly requires that men shall 
be merciful towards one another. In the parable 
of the Unmerciful Servant this is most impressively 
taught, Mt 18*- 85 . And as the last verse of the 
passage sets forth, unless men show mercy in their 
relations to each other, God cannot ultimately 
deal mercifully with them; cf. also Mt 6 la " 18 , Mk 
ll 88 , Eph 4 3a , Ja 2 U . This is not retaliation on 
God’s part. If it seems severe, it is yet a necessary 
provision to the end that love may triumph in His 
world. If love is to transform all and to reign 
supreme, then what is unloving most disappear. 

( 6 ) ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God.' * The phrase * pure in heart' occurs in Ps 
73 1 ( 33 b n$, LXX rots rrj icapSl 9 ) and in Ps 

24 4 ( 33 *? n3, LXX tcadapb s rfi Kapdiq t); cf. also 1’s 51 10 . 
In the NT the phrase is only twice used (1 Ti l 8 , 
2 Ti 2 “), although the thought is all-pervasive. 
The term icapdla, corresponding to the Hebrew 37 
and in the NT deriving its signification there¬ 
from, denotes the essential personality, the inner 
central self, where all feeling, thought, and action 
originate, t In its dative form here it indicates 
the sphere in which the purity is predicated, like 
rip TvctpjaTi in the first Beatitude. By ‘ purity of 
heart’ is meant that profound sincerity and up¬ 
rightness of thought and feeling which produces an 
honest, clean, holy life in all its elements and 
relations. It does not need to be said that this 
condition of things can exist only where the indi¬ 
vidual is committed, body and soul, to the love 
and obedience of God, and regards all men as his 
brethren and himself as a sacred trust. Jesus has 
in mind the superficial standards of goodness 
which prevailed in His day. The rich young man 
had kept all the commandments from his youth, 
and yet his heart was set upon his material 
possessions (Mk IO 17 - 81 ); the Pharisees outwardly 
appeared righteous unto men, but within they 
were full of hypocrisy and iniquity (Mt 23 a8_28 ). 
Against such shallow, false conceptions of right 
living, Jesns most emphatically sets the duty of 
real righteousness, of purifying the fountain of a 
man’s life in order that what flows from it may 
indeed be pure. 

That the ‘ pure in heart ’ " shall see God ’ is an 

* Mt 6* fAMMmpm ti nmDmpti if ttmpiifh fa mini rit Otit tyttnu 
Luke has no parallel. 

tSee Wendt, Lshre Jem, ii. 116-121 ; Oremer, Bibl.-Theol 
WGrterbuch 7 (1892), in loc.\ art. Heart in voL IL 
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essential result of their character, not a mere un¬ 
related reward for their goodness. Nor is this 
seeing of God a solely eschatological event; for, 
while the perfect vision of Him belongs to the 
future, there is a present vision which increases 
day by day with the growth of the pure in heart. 
Seeing Goa is, of course, not a physical process, but 
a spiritual one; it is to enter into full communion 
with Him, to be spiritually in His immediate pres¬ 
ence andto be at rest there, to share directly His 
favour, joy, and blessings. The phrase to ‘see 
God’ arose in ancient Hebrew usage out of the 
fact that men counted it a supreme privilege to 
come into the presence of an earthly king (1 K 10*, 
Est l 14 ); * how much more would it mean to come 
into the presence of the King of kings ! The hope 
of such a vision of God grew with the development 
of the Hebrew religious conceptions, and became 
the rapturous aspiration of the OT saints (Ps ll 7 
* the upright shall behold his face ’; 17 10 * As for 
me, I shall behold thy face in righteousness; I 
shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy like¬ 
ness ’). In the NT also the aspiration, now become 
a certainty, reappears (1 Jn 3 a * we shall see him 
even as he is*; He 12 14 , Rev 5S2 4 ); the veil of the 
temple has been rent in twain (Mt 27“), for in 
and through Christ men have immediate access to 
God. This standing in the very presence of God, 
this direct communion with Him and direct re¬ 
sponsibility to Him, is more than a theological 
theory—it is an actual and essential fact of the 
utmost practical significance. God is not an 
absentee ruler, who can be dealt with only 
through intermediaries ; on the contrary, those 
who love Him live in His presence, rest in His 
care, receive His blessings, and participate in His 
joy. 

(7) ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall 
be called sons of GocL’t The term etpTjpoiroids 
occurs in the LXX form of Pr 10 1U , and the thought 
is present also in Pr 12 20 . But ‘peace * was not so 
common an OT idea as those dealt with in the 
previous Beatitudes. Some have maintained that 
the meaning of tlpy*. in this passage is exclusively 
passive, i.e. 1 peaceable.’ But the mass of inter¬ 
preters find a larger meaning, which includes this 
while containing also an active element—to make 
peace .i Certainly Jesus’ idea here is comprehen¬ 
sive ; He has in mind to commend and to inculcate 
the spread of peace—all kinds of peace—among 
men (of. He 12 14 , Ja 3 U ). In this He is the great 
leader and example, Mt II 29 , Jn 14 27 (the paradox, 
Mt 10 84 ), Eph 2 18 " 18 , Col l 20 3 15 ; for God is the God 
of Peace, Ro 15 18 , 2 Co 13 11 , Ph 4 7 * 8 , 1 Th 5 s *, 
He 13 20 , who sent peace to the earth in Christ, 
Lk 2 18 - 14 . Peace between God and men was pro¬ 
claimed by Jesus, and peace between men and 
their fellow-men was enjoined. Peace therefore is 
the Christian ideal. Individual composure and 
social harmony are to be brought about by the 
concentration of all interests and forces on the 
achievement of the individual and social ideal as 
taught by Christ, and by the realization, within 
one*8 self and among all, of those Divine principles 
of concord and co-operation through which alone 
tme peace can be obtained. 

The peacemakers < shall be called sons of God ’ 
because in this essential characteristic they are 
like Him, the God of Peace. The fact that the 
article does not accompany the viol signifies that 

* On the ‘virion of God* as held by Philo, see Schurer, 
GmehiehU d. Jtidischen Volks* * (1898), vol. iii. p. 661. 

t Mt 6® puutmpm ti lipmm W, tvt [«£t»j] uUi tJuu mlnMrtrrm*. 

JiUke has no parallel. 

t For the passive sense only. Grotius, Socinus, Wetstein, and 
recently Ibbeken, Bergprsdigt\j>. 48. For an active meaning 
also, Luther, Meyer, Tnoluck, meek, Achelis, H. Holtzmann, 
B. Weiss, and the BY. Others incorrectly regard the ‘ peace ’ 
mentioned as that obtained by the atoning work of Ghnst; so 
Chrysostom, fitter. 


the designation is to be understood qualitatively. 
This idea of sonship as consisting in moral resem¬ 
blance is of Hebrew origin, and is found in both 
Testaments; cf. esp. Mt 5" 16 , Rev 21 7 . The expres¬ 
sion ‘ called ’ sons of God is also a Hebraism, found 
frequently in the Book of Isaiah ; its special func¬ 
tion here seems to be to emphasize the fact of 
sonship (cf. Mt 5 1 ®, 1 Jn 3 1 ) as something not only 
true, but recognized to be true. 

(8) * Blessed are they that have been persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake : for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall re¬ 
proach yon, and persecute you, and say all manner 
of evil against yon falsely, for my sake. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you.’* Although the essence and 
purpose of the gospel was peace, nevertheless 
those who enjoyea and endeavoured to spread this 
peace in the world would incur reproach and abuse 
from their fellow-men. The OT does not supply 
passages similar in form to this Beatitude, but the 
Hebrews had no lack of experience in persecution 
for righteousness’ sake, ana the conception is de¬ 
veloped with marvellous insight and feeling in 
Is 4U-66. In the NT it is an ever-present idea 
—the sufferings of the OT saints are recalled 
(He ll 88-40 ), Jesus lives and dies a martyr to this 
principle, He predicted persecution for His fol¬ 
lowers (Mt S 1 ^ 12 , Jn Hr), and this persecution 
actually befell them (Jn 9 s2 , Ac 5 41 8*“*, IPS 14 
4 l4 ’i®). The primitive Christians bravely endured 
and faithfully preached when they were despised, 
ostracized, punished, and maliciously slandered. + 

* Mt 5 10-12 putxxp/u •? lii/rnyptitu tttxir itxMrvntf, Sr/ murair 
irr/v rj {2xff/\uet rut oupxtSt, ptmxmpu/ itrrt Srmt ituh/ffur/t ipucf tut) 
i/u^uff/r ttxi fttrttff/t rail rttvftt ttmtf uptUt ^tuZofUf/ tnxtt ipuv. 

ZcuptTt tut/ etyxMjxffBi, Srt • puffdie ipuit it r»7e •Ipu.tiif 

tin; yetp t i/u£mt Tel: tep*S%rme Tele rpi ipuit. Lk S 22 - 22 
putxxp/ti in •TXf purv,ruff/t vptme u ktBpurot, xet/ or at itQoplrmrtt 
ipuit; tut/ i tut/ruff/t tut/ tx^xkttfit ri if put ipuit ue rtv*tp»t dim 
nS vlcv t»5 mtBpurmj. X*p*rn it «**/»*> ryjptipft tuu fftu^tyrmrV 
litb yitpi puff Bo; it putt w Mr D r£ •vpa.tS- xark rk murk ykp 
two! tut rue *■[>•$*, rx/t m rmrtpts mint. With regard to these two 
reports of what must be regarded as a single utterance, two 
things are to be said: (1) the corresponding Lukan Beatitude 
622 . yj is parallel not to Mt 6 10 , but to Mt 6U- Is. it is suggested 
above that 5h> and 6 11 - 12 may be duplicates, the one or the other 
passage appearing here through the process of compilation. 
Since one feature of the Beatitudes was their brief, striking 
form (like the Ten Commandments of the OT), the original 
eighth Beatitude must have oontained few words, and 6™ is 
closely parallel in form to the preceding seven Beatitudes; both 
of which things favour its originality. In Luke also the last 
Beatitude is very long compared with the others. Perhaps, 
therefore, Mt 6^. is and Lk 6 s2 - 23 are varying words from one 
historical saying, introduced here by a transmitting or editorial 
hand because of their close similarity in thought to that of the 
eighth Beatitude. Or another view would be that Mt 5U- 12 is 
an expansion of the idea oontained in Mt 6*o by Jesus Himself 
(or possibly by some subsequent Christian teacher when the 
persecutions actually came upon the Christians); for the 
essential thought of the three verses is the same, the general 
conception of persecution in v.io being expanded in vv.ii- w into 
the specific ideas of verbal abuse, hostile acts, and false reports. 
(2) The Lukan form of this Beatitude is in several respects 
secondary in character, i.e. it shows greater departure than 
Matthew’s from the probable original form of the utterance. 
These modifications arose out of a freer handling in transmia 
sion, a partial conformity to the new Gentile field in which the 
material circulated, and a greater yielding to the influence of 
the actual events of persecution in the Apostolic age. The 
term purirurtt is used in a characteristic Lukan way, cf. Lk 
1496 1614 2117. The tM Sd Xurit n if put vptm me as also 

the kakp/rtt, refer to tne excommunication of the Christians as 
heretics from the synagogues and other Jewish relationships— 
things which aotually happened, but which the Matthaan pas¬ 
sage does not specifically predict. t Thej?»«*«» ipuv of Matthew is 
more original than the dim **£> vUv rtu mtBpuwv of Luke. Lk 
023, first clause, seems modified. And Lk 6», last clause, shows 
various secondary elements, due to the denationalizing of the 
material. These phenomena are constant throughout Luke's 
Gospel as compared with Matthew's. 

f The 4»« Hiptum of Mt 5 11 is attested by kBCE and the 
majority of witnesses; it is omitted by D and certain other 
witnesses of the * Western ’ text. The word is therefore com¬ 
monly accepted here. But if the new claims for the * Western 
type of text have good foundation, it is not impossible that this 
•butliputu is, in the terminology of Westcott-Hort, a ‘Western 
non-interpolation.’ Jesus, of course, implied the thought which 
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And in this conduct they were richly blessed— 
not by the persecutions, but through them ; for 
Jesus, of course, did not mean that persecutions are 
essential to the development of the ideal life, but 
only that, where outward circumstances are such as 
to induce them, they are blessed who steadfastly 
and joyfully glorify the Gospel. The dik-aio- 
ffOnft of Mt 5 10 and the Ihreicev 4fiov of the following 
verse are synonymous. The persecutions which 
would afflict Jesus’ disciples were to be met in 
carrying forward the work which He had begun ; 
if they lived as He lived, and taught as He taught, 
they would experience the same treatment as 
He had received (Jn 7 7 13 13 - 19 17 14 ). Had He not 
been a true successor of the OT prophets in suffer- 
ing for righteousness* sake (Mt 5 13 SS^ 89 ) ? With 
the advancing centuries the kind of persecution 
directed against Christianity has changed, and 
the amount has lessened; bat Christian people 
can never expect to be free from misinterpretation, 
ridicule, and abuse until all men become devoted 
to the righteousness and truth for which Chris¬ 
tianity stands. And this Beatitude promises the 
highest blessings to those who in trust, patience, 
and forgiveness uphold the Gospel, and allow the 
persecution to fulfil its own true mission in their 
lives and in the Church (He 12 511 ). 

These promised highest blessings are denoted 
here by the term ‘the Kingdom of Heaven,’ so 
that in the eighth Beatitude Jesus has returned to 
the promise which accompanied the first Beatitude. 
This conception of the Kingdom of Heaven is the 
inclusive one, since it comprises all conceivable 
good and brings absolute w ell-being. The phrase 
4 great is your reward in heaven,’ which appears 
in Mt 5 u =Lk G- 3 , is practically one in meaning 
with that of Mt 5 10 ‘for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.* * The term ‘ reward ’ (nurdos) was taken 
over into the Gospel from the commercial, quid, 
pro quo terminology of legal Judaism ; its legalistic 
designation had therefore to disappear, and now it 
was a term to express those gracious spiritual 
blessings which are at hand ana in store for the 
true children of God. In this Beatitude, then, is 
promised ‘ the Kingdom of Heaven ’ and 4 great 
reward,* but not the Kingdom of Heaven plus 
some additional reward, since the Kingdom itself 
contains all the good which men can receive. 

b. The World Mission. —Mt 5 13 * 16 (cf. Lk ll 33 
14 34 * “l.f The connexion of these verses with 
those which precede is close. Men of such char¬ 
acter and conduct as Mt 5 1 " 8 has described will 
assuredly meet with opposition and calumny, Mt 
5 10 ' 12 ; but they must not on this account go into 
hiding—rather must they stand forth, endure per¬ 
secution, and uphold the Gospel standard in the 
world, Mt 5 13 " 14 . Salt is a preservative element, 
light is a life-giving one; £ both were current 

it contains, but it was quite superfluous to express it, and its 
expression disturbs tbe proper emphasis in the saying. The 
word is much more likely to have been added later (as a 
practically useful expansion) than to have been excluded. 

* On the NT term ‘reward* see B. Weiss, Bibl. Theologis des 
NT 8 (1805), 8 82; Tholuck. Bergrede 5, pp. 99-101 [Eng. tr. 
p. 1011]; Achelia, Bergpredtfft , pp. 52-55. 

t This section is regarded as not belonging to the original 
Sermon by Feine, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bartlet, 
Bacon; it is defended by AcfaeHs, Meyer, Tholuck, and most 
commentators. If the theme of the discourse is comprehensive, 
as maintained above, these verses supply a logical and useful 
portion of the whole treatment given it. 

X The exact function at salt which Jesus bad here in mind is 
somewhat uncertain: was it its quality to save from decay, as 
in 2 K 219- 20 (go Meyer, B. Weiss), or its quality as a pleasing 
condiment, as in Job <19, Ool 4® (so Bleek, H. Holtzmann), or its 
ritual function as developed in the ancient sacrificial system, 
cf. Mk 9*»- » (so Achelia, Keil, Tholuck, Bergrede 6 , pp. 102-106 
[Eng. tr. pp. 105-109})? Hie second of these views u perhaps 
too shallow for this passage, and the third too complex, too 
erudite; it seems a simpler and stronger utterance when the 
•alt is conceived in Its fundamental property of a preservative. 
The other metaphor, light, is one of the most common religions 
expressions, at esp. Is 42® 49& 601-9, Jn !<• *■ 9 8** 1298.46 Eph 5$. 


figurative terms for spiritual realities. Men who 
appreciate the Divine ideal of life which Jesns has 
presented in the Beatitudes, and who strive to 
attain it, are God’s chosen instruments for the 
realization of His purpose in the world. They are 
to live and to work among men, where their char¬ 
acter and their deeds may exert their full, true 
influence. The Christian is not permitted either 
to withdraw himself from the world, or to live an 
isolated, unprofessed religious life in the world. 
He must not only himself be good and do good; 
he must also help others into the appreciation and 
the attainment of the same ideal. Salvation is 
not merely individual; it is social as well. Until 
Christians do the most and the best they can with 
themselves and for all others, they are not faithful 
to the mission which Jesus has laid upon all of His 
followers, and the consummation of God’s Kingdom 
is in so far delayed. 

c. Relation to the Old Testament .—Mt 5 17-a0 (cf. 
Lk l(i 17 ). The logical relation of these verses to 
what precedes is clear: Jesus has set forth the 
new Gospel norm of life (5 3 * 18 ), and has enjoined 
His followers to live this life openly before the 
world (3 13_i6 ); no\v He proceeds to show the 
relation of this new Gospel norm to the Hebrew 
norm of life which in the OT had come down 
through the centuries and now held the field 
among His countrymen. Since Jesus’ ideal dif¬ 
fered so much from the current scribal standard 
(as any one could see), the question easily arose 
—not only among His opponents, the religious 
leaders of the day, but also among those who 
‘heard him gladly 5 —whether this revelation of 
God’s will by Je&us was a wholly new revelation 
superseding that made by Moses and the Prophets. 
Jesus gave the answer to this question when He 
said, ‘ Think not that I came to destroy the law 
or the prophets: 1 came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil.’* 

Ph 215, 1 Th 5 5 . The phrase of v.l« to CptSv, means either 
‘ the light which is intrusted to you,’ viz. the Gospel (so H. 
Holtzmann, B. Weiss), or ‘ the light which you are,* as in v.H.^ 

* Mt 5 17 fir, pofjuotsri ot/ r,/So» Ka.TetA.vra/ top popup v reive 
rpo^t.raS' oiix YiXdev xaraXvrai a/J.a -zXr.puffou. The Customary 
phrase, * voptoe xa) cl rpo^rai, is a phrase which arises from the 
Jewish designation of the OT literature, the vo/aa designating 
the first five books, the ‘ipo&rau the remainder; while the whole 
phrase denotes the OT in its entirety and its unity. It is 
noticeable that in Mt 6 1 ? we have the disjunctive particle v 
instead of the usual xa/ in this phrase. The variation is prob¬ 
ably intentional, introduced in order to suggest that the Law 
and the Prophets were distinct portions of the OT, and that a 
different attitude might be assumed by the same person towards 
the two di\ lsions—He might abrogate either one without the 
other, but He wishes to abrogate neither (so Tholuck, Meyer, 
Ibbeken, Bruce, Wendt, B. Weiss). 

While Jesus mentions ‘the Prophets’ in 5 17 , He does not 
again refer to them throughout the whole following section, 
518-48. All that He goes on to say pertains to the Law; He 
does not present any similar illustrations of how the teaching of 
the Prophets is to be perfected. This silence concerning the 
Prophets is explained in different ways. Achelis (. liergpredigt , 
p. 79) thinks that if what He said was true of the Law, that He 
came not to destroy but to fulfil, a fortiori it was true of the 
Prophets. The more common explanation is that lie passed by 
the Prophets in the remainder of His teaching at this point 
because He was much more in accord with them, and because 
the contemporaneous religious teachers paid so little attention 
to the Prophets that He did not come seriously into conflict 
with them concerning the prophetic teaching. Recently Pro¬ 
fessor Briggs (Expos. Times , viii. 898) has argued that Mt 5 17 as 
given by Jesus stood, 4 Think not that I came to destroy the 
law : I came not to destroy but to fulfil,’ for * the Evangelist 
added “ the Prophets ” in order to make the statement refer to 
the whole OT. This addition destroys the measure of the line, 
and has nothing in the context of this discourse or in the ex¬ 
perience of Jesus to justify it. He was constantly charged with 
violating the Law, but nowhere with destroying the Prophets.’ 
Bacon takes a similar view (Sermon on the Mount , pp. 87,176). 
This hypothesis is worthy of consideration. The words *} roue 
*po<pvtTets might easily have been introduced subsequently to round 
out the original utterance of Jesus, for of course He did come 
to fulfil both Law and Prophets; even though on this historical 
occasion He had spoken only of the Law, His attitude towards 
which was liable to be misunderstood and needed careful ex¬ 
planation. The material contained in the First Gospel has 
perhaps been retouched at several points to show Jesus as the 
fulflller of the entire OT, and especially of the Prophets; the 
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Jesus’ constant warfare during His ministry was 
not so much against the OT standard of life in 
itself as against the interpretation of the OT 
standard which was held and taught in His day. 
For hundreds of years the priests and scribes had 
been busily engaged with the legal literature of 
their religion. These labours had resulted in an 
elaboration and extenialization of the Law; so 
that when Jesus came the current Jewish teaching 
was in some respects extremely perverse: (1) it 
largely ignored the Prophetic portion of the OT, 
which was the very soul of the Hebrew history 
and Bible ; (2) it exalted legalism until Judaism 
had become a system of precepts for the perform¬ 
ance of an innumerable series of great and small 
duties which few could kno-\v and none could fully 
obey ; (3) it so externalized the Law that religion 
came to consist chiefly in the observance of minute 
ceremonial performances, while the internal, spon¬ 
taneous, and genuinely spiritual elements of the 
Law were neglected or ignored. Against this 
scribal abuse of the OT, Jesus had on many 
occasions to assert himself, and He did so with 
vehemence. He would not keep their fasts (Mk 
2 1M ); He would not obser\ e the Sabbath according 
to their code (Mt 12 114 , Mk 2 23 -3 6 , Jn 5 16 - 18 ); He 
denounced, with a true prophetic insight and 
indignation, their whole legislation regarding the 
ceremonially clean and unclean (Mt 15 1 ‘ a0 , Mk 7 1 ' 23 , 
cf. Is l 10 ' 17 , Mic 6 0 ' 8 ); He continually associated with 
the sinful and the despised who did not keep the 
Law, in order to do them good (Mk 2 10 * 17 ). Such 
an attitude on Jesus’ part towards the teaching of 
the scribes and Pliaiisees was involved in His 
introduction of a higher standard. In this atti¬ 
tude He was not, in fact, opposing the OT ; rather, 
He was defending it against the false interpreta¬ 
tion which had become iunent. Nevertheless, 
ami quite natmallv, the Jewish leaders identified 
their conception of the OT with the OT itself— 
how could they be mistaken about it? Tlieiefore 
Jesus was a traitor to the religion, the history, 
and the literature of the race ; 11 e richly merited 
a traitor's death. It seemed to them logical and 
conclusive, because in their bigotry they regarded 
their own ideas and interpretations as heaven- 
penetrating and infallible. To be sure, Jesus’ 
teaching went much deeper than the mere removal 
of the rubbish which had accumulated about the 
OT during the preceding centuries ; His w ork did 
not consist solely in re-establishing the OT as it 
came from the hands of its makers. But had the 
Jew r s been true to the OT in the breadth and 
height of its teaching, they would have welcomed 
Jesus instead of rejecting Him ; they would have 
been prepared to appreciate and to receive the 
fuller revelation of God’s will which He brought 
into the world. 

That His Gospel was a fuller revelation, Jesus 
made abundantly plain. He did not re-enact the 
Ten Commandments, but only re-established the 
principles which underlay them (Mt 22 84 * 40 ). He 
abrogated such provisions and implications of the 
Law r as were adapted only to the earlier stages of 
civilization, thus: mere external conformity to 
statutes regarding moral conduct, Mt 5 21 ’ 24, **• 28 ; 
divorce, 5 81 * 83 ; the use of oaths, 5 s8 ' 87 ; the practice 
of retaliation, 5 88 ’ 40 ; the pride of race, which made 
men despise other nations, 5 48 ‘ 1 * 8 . In these matters, 
which lie dealt with as specimen cases, Jesus re¬ 
vealed ah attitude, a method, and certain principles 
which He intended to be applied to the OT through- 

phrase 'the law and the prophets’ is a favourite one in 
Matthew, compare 7 U with Lk 6 31 ; 2240 with Mk 1231, Lk 10 28 . 
Hut to this argument it may be replied that the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke, being written for use among the Gentiles, 
incorporated tradition from which many of the distinctly 
Jewish elements and phrases actually employed by Jesus had 
been removed in the interest of a universal Gospel 


out.* He did not repudiate the past, He did not 
even break w'ith the best which the past had pro¬ 
duced ; He only developed and perfected the high 
ideal of life which had found embodiment in the 
Hebrew Bible. He did not set the seal of absolute 
duty and truth upon all that the lawgivers and 
prophets had taught, but He took up and reaffirmed 
the essential ethical principles ana religious ideas 
which the Hebrew lawgivers had endeavoured to 
formulate and the Hebrew prophets had en¬ 
deavoured to instil into the lives of men. That 
Jesus regaided His own revelation of the will of 
God as immeasurably superior to that contained 
in the OT is most strikingly expressed w'hen He 
says, ‘Verily I say unto you, Among them that are 
hom of women there hath not arisen a gieater 
than John the Baptist; yet he that is but little 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he’ 
(Mt ll 11 , cf. also Mt 13 17 ). To the same effect is 
Mk 2 2i * 22 ‘No man sewetli a piece of undressed 
cloth on an old garment; else that which should 
fill it up taketh from it, the new* from the old, and 
a w orse rent is made. And no man putteth new 
wine into old wine-skins ; else the wine will burst 
the skins, and the wine pensheth, and the skins.’ 
Full of a similar meaning, also, is Jesus’ parabolic 
statement in Mt 13 5a ‘Every scribe who hath been 
made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man that is a householder, which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old.’t 

When, therefore, Jesus says, *1 came not to de¬ 
stroy, but to fulfil ’ (Mt 5 17 ), He places in our hands 
the key to His relation to the OT,£ and bids us see 
the continuity of God s purpose among men, the 
eternity of right and tiuth, and the absolute cer¬ 
tainty that the Divine ideal is to develop and 
triumph in the W'orld. In these words is comprised 
all that Jesus w'as, and did, and taught; they de¬ 
scribe His mission. And He felt Himself competent 
to perfonn this mighty w'ork, this manifestation of 
God to men, because He kne>v Himself to be chosen 
by God and qualified by Him for the conveyance of 
this revelation. Since He w as superior to all pre¬ 
vious revealers of God, He w r as capable of passing 
judgment upon their teachings ; He was appointed 
to pronounce w’hat elements in those teachings were 
of permanent and what of transient value. And 
it was also His mission to unify, to perfect, and to 
establish the whole sum of religious and ethical 
ideas among men. For this service He had the 

* Jesus attacked existing ideas, practices, and institutions only 
to the extent absolutely necessary for the establishment of His 
gospel. Many of the evils and wrongs of society He did not 
attempt to correct, many of the current misconceptions He left 
for subsequent teachers to remove. His purpose was to trans¬ 
form mankind, not to produce a social or political revolution, 
and He saw most truly that this transformation was a process 
for which abundant time must be allowed (Mt 13 24 -33, Mk 4 26 - 2 »). 
His work was not destructive but constructive, not negative hut 
positive, as all true work for the world is. Progress involves 
the putting aside of old bottles for new, the correction of false 
ideas and practices, the clearing away of spurious accretions, 
the defeat of those who counsel stagnation; but no one who 
follows Jesus’ example in advancing the Kingdom will labour 
exclusively, or even primarily, to overthrow the false ; rather 
will he lovingly and trustfully devote himself to the establish¬ 
ment of what is true. There is a radical difference between a 
critical and a helpful attitude in one's work for the world. 

t On the interpretation of Mt IS 52 see particularly Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu , ii. 340. 

+ st. Paul’s conception of the relation between the Law and 
the Gospel is the same as that of Jesus, os may be seen in the 
Epibtlcs to the Homans and Galatians. In Ro 3 81 St. Paul claims 
not to annul but to establish the Law; not m form and letter, 
but m substance and spirit. This is to acknowledge the great 
law of progress, or development, in the universe. An acorn 
fulfils its mission not by remaining an acorn, but by growing 
into an oak. A child fulfils its mission not by remaining a 
child, but hr becoming a man. So the OT Law waa fulfilled and 
established not by continuing in literal force when men were 
ready for something better, but by becoming in due time 
through Christ a perfected revelation (cf. Gal 44- 5), adapted 
to the higher needs and possibilities of mankind. On the atti 
tude of Jesus and St Paul towards the Law, see esp. art La* 
in tub NT in voL iii. 
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Divine ideal within Himself, and needed no ex¬ 
ternal criterion. 

So that there seems no room for a difference of 
opinion as to what Jesus meant by saying that He 
came to ‘fulfil* the Law and the Prophets. He 
could not have meant that He would secure the 
literal accomplishment of everything hoped for 
and promised in the OT, as though the OT simply 
presented a programme which it was His mission 
to carry out. Nor could He have meant that He 
would secure the complete, literal observance and 
performance of all that is commanded in the Law 
and the Prophets. He neither did nor attempted 
to do the one thing or the other. If His Jewish 
hearers might at first understand Him to promise 
that in ‘fulfilling’ the Law and the Prophets He 
would reaffirm their authority, and render and 
secure absolute obedience thereto, He yet ex¬ 
plicitly and emphatically provided against such a 
misconstruction of His words by what He immedi¬ 
ately adds in w. 18 * 48 . Jesus could only have meant 
that He came to * fulfil * the Law and the Prophets 
by first perfecting them and then accomplishing 
them.* 

In accordance with this view of Jesus’ thought in Mt 5*7 must 
be interpreted His words in Mt 19 . The former, v. 18 , seems 
to say: I affirm most emphatically that to the end of time t the 
OT Law, and every portion of that Law, shall remain and shall 
be actually and completely realised. The latter, v.« seems to 
say: The minute observance and inculcation of this OT Law, in 
every statute and in every detail, is literally and strictly re¬ 
quired of every member of the Kingdom of Heaven, t Now 


* This is now the generally accepted interpretation. Tholuck, 
Bergrede*, pp. 124,126 [Eng. tr. pp. 125,127J: • So Christ has come 
to perfect, to fill up with religious knowledge and life, all that 
in the OT revelation existed only in outline. . . . That the ful¬ 
filling was merely an external supplementing or improvement of 
the Law cannot be admitted ’ (see Tholuck’s entire discussion of 
Mt 6 17 , pp. 118-131 [Eng. tr. pp. 115-181]). Bruce, Expositor's 
Greek Testament , L 104: * He brings in a law of the spirit which 
cancels the law of the letter, a kingdom which realizes the pro- 
phetio ideals while setting aside the crude details of their 
conception of the Messianic time/ B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. 
u. d. Mattevgm. p. 102: * He comes not at all to undo or to abro¬ 
gate ; his mission is a positive one, to provide a new [revelation 
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i says _ 

between the OT revelation and his message of the Kingdom, 
but that there is a close continuity between them; true religion, i 
presented as an ideal in the OT, is now realized, and the Gospel 
u the fulfilment of the OT prophecy/ Wendt, Lehre Jem , ii 
888 1: ‘He would say that he recognizes in the Law and the 
Prophets a true revelation of the will of God, and consequently 
he does not feel called upon to annul itB value for others. But 
at the same time he would affirm that he could not leave just as 
it stood the presentation given by the Law and the Prophets of 
this earlier revelation of God’s will, and that he would not ex¬ 
plain and confirm that revelation in the detailed manner of the 
scribal teaching; hut that instead he would perfect that revela¬ 
tion, so that the OT presentation of the will of God would find 
its ideal expression * (see Wendt’s entire discussion, pp. 333-851). 
Similarly also Luther, Meyer, Hilgenfeld, Achelis, Bacon, and 
many others. H. Holtsmann, Comm. H. <L Synoptiker , p. 104, 
says, concerning Mt 6*7: * It is open to question whether during 
the publio life of Jesus so radical an interpretation of Hu 
mission could have been formulated, either in the positive sense 
(of. Bo 104) or in the negative sense.’ 

t The phrase k kt *»pixfy § tifmrit mm) 4 yn does not define 
a terminus ad quern, but means 'for ever,' in the sense that He 
has no pronouncement to make as to a time when the Law shall 
he no longer valid. So Luther, Calvin, Meyer, Tholuck, Ibbeken, 
Bruoe, B. Weiss: a contrary opinion by Achelis, Bergpredigt. 
p. 84, and Leohler, 8K 1854. The former view is supported 
also by the parallel saying in Lk 16*7 «ww«tfr tpn it %mt 
mtmtit Mai riff y*» smpiMup 4 tiptev pdas mpaiat rtrm (on 
this passage and its relation to Mt 5*8 see esp. Feine, Jdhrb. 
/. ProtesLTheoL 1886, pp. 81-85). B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. iL d. 
Mattevgm. p. 104, says that in the phrase ‘till heaven and earth 
pass away* Jesus * does not indicate a point after which the Law 
shall no longer be in existence, but [this] is only a popular ex¬ 
pression (cf. Job 14 18 ) for the permanent authority of the Law. 
Since Jesus is speaking of what shall take place in the present 
world-era, he states that the Law can never pass away. But of a 
continuation of the Law beyond the last world-catastrophe, as 
referred to in Mt 24*, nothing is here said.’ The second phrase 
k kt wkvra yivnrm is parallel to the k kr waptoJh i etfseuk mm) 

4 yn, and in meaning can only be synonymous with it. 

t Concerning the interpretation of the phrase Sr ikt •8V Xvrv 
pd»; rtvrm rwir U*x'w, B. weiss, Meyer-Komm. 

& d. Mattevgm. p. 106, says: 'The phrase "one of the least of 
these commandments'* refers not to the Pharisaic distinction 


neither of these statements could have been made by Jesus; 
they are diametrically opposed to both His teac hin g and His 
practice. The OT Law, as a system and as a code, He distinctly 
set aside, to supersede it with a Gospel dispensation. It was 
the spirit, not the letter, of the Law which Jesus approved and 
continued ; the high conceptions of God and man and the noble 
principles of moral obligation which are taught in the OT, Jesus 
reaffirmed as true and perpetuated for ever. Do these verses 
then contain some inconsistent elements, or can their apparent 
inconsistencies be explained away? The commentators have 
commonly been satisfied with thinking that these difficult state¬ 
ments in vv.W-is could in some manner be harmonized with 
Jesus’ other teaching and His general attitude towards the OT. 
Some have attempted to show now the Law in every branch and 
in all its minutiae was fulfilled in Christ;* others have main¬ 
tained that Jesus had reference to the Law only on its ethical 
side and in general, the ceremonial and predictive elements 
in the Law being poked over; t and still others, having regard 
to Jesus’ frequent use of hyperbolical language, have held that 
these verses contain hyperbolical statements, the hyperbole 
being used not to deceive, but to impress the truth he wished 
to convey.? But an increasing number of scholars have come 

between small and great commands; since Jesus has in v.i* 
denied that there was any such distinction in fact, the refer¬ 
ence con only be to such commands as seem less important to 
superficial observation. But these also stand in real organic 
union with the ideal contents of the whole/ On the contrary, 
Achelis, Bergpredigt , p. 91: ‘It is Jesus himself who here makes 
the distinction between great and small commandments, and m 
so far he recognized the Pharisaio (later rabbinic) distinction 
which was the object of their ardent efforts in spite of their 
tendency to regard unessential things as essential/ The diffi¬ 
culty of regarding the words of this verse as coming from Jesus 
in just their present form is great He did make a distinction 
in values and obligations, cf. Mt 23 s3 ‘ Woe unto you, ye scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, and mercy, and faith : but these ye ought to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone ’; see also 
Mt 2237-40. 

* See particularly Tholuck, Bergrede*, pp. 142-146 [Eng. tr. pp. 
141-144], who holds that' more than the moral law is included 
here, as the expression ISr* !» «? yua xtpaia shows; while v.i® 
indicates that the fulfilment here spoken of extends to all the 
imkaJ. To limit the meaning of the verse to the ethical law is 
accordingly inadmissible. . . . The Redeemer can have spoken 
of the necessity of a fulfilment of the ritual law only in its 
pedagogical and typical symbolical character/ This fulfilment 
was accomplished ‘ in His own sacrificial death, in which the 
shadowy outline of the OT sacrifices was filled up, and their idea 
realized (He 10 1 * * 4 * & ).* Similarly, ‘ the idea of tne theocracy is 
realized in the Church; of the priesthood, in the Chrictian 
people; the passover, in the Lord’s Supper: circumcision, in 
baptism; the command to avoid the dead and the ceremonially 
unclean, in avoiding the morally dead and unclean,’ etc. 

t Achelis, Bergpredigt , p. 78 r.: ' The refeience here is not to 
the Law in respect of its typical prophetic element (e.g. the law 
of sacrifice), nor to the Prophets in respect of their predictions 
concerning the Messianic future; but to the Law and the Pro¬ 
phets in so far as they, corresponding to the new demands and 

S remises of Jesus in the first section of the Sermon, embrace 
tie codified demands and promises current in Israel/ Ibbeken, 
Bergpredigt*, pp. 64,56: ‘That he is thinking here(v.18)especi¬ 
ally of the Ten Commandments, which in the Hebrew original 
had a very much shorter form than in the modern translations, 

I is evident when he says that not a jot or tittle shall pass away; 
of these short commands at least, not the smallest part could 
be taken away. . . . The whole difficulty which is felt in this 
verse (v.19) arises from taking the expression " the law and the 
prophets” too literally, as though Jesus had intended to say that 
not the slightest detail of the Mosaic law, including the ritual 
law, should pass away. If be meant this, then his later life 
and especially his attitude toward the Sabbath law were entirely 
inconsistent with his words. But the phrase “ the law and the 
prophets ” is to be understood here in a much narrower sense, 
as signifying only the existing legal order of the common moral 
life, an interpretation which is placed beyond doubt by the re¬ 
petition of this phrase in Mt 7 13 . For if he can say," All things 
therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also onto them: for this is the law and the pro¬ 
phets,” then it cannot be denied that in 6 18 he refers only to 
those commands of the law by means of which the legal order of 
the common society of men is maintained.' Burton ana Mathews, 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 101 1 : * It is evi¬ 
dently the moral teachings of both Law and Prophets that 
Jesus is speaking of, not the predictions... • Jesus declares hia 
devotion to the Law, and its permanence in the new Kingdom. 
This Jesus could do, although he disregarded or disapproved 
certain statutes of the Law (for example, repeating fasting, 
Mk 2 1 ®- 30; clean and unclean meats, Mk 717*19; and divorce, 
Mt 197-9), because he identified the Law with its great principle 
of love (Mt 7 ia 2287-40), This was to him the Law and the Pro¬ 
phets, and individual statutes were of value and of permanent 
authority only in so far as they embodied end expressed this 
central principle. This was just the opposite position from that 
which the Pharisees took. They gave all heed to the statutes 
as authoritative in themselves, and lost sight of the principles. 
Hence the conflict between them and Jesus.' 

$ The figurative language should therefore be interpreted 
qualitatively, not quantitatively. So apparently, though not 
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to question the predie authenticity of the utterances as they 
stand reported in Mt 6*8- is.* The wording of them presents 
the rabbinical conception of the Law as eternally and literally 
valid ;t the formula used are those of the rabbinical phrase- 
ology. The statements themselves are too likely to be mis¬ 
understood and to mislead the hearers. The hyperbole is too 
much in the direction of the literalism which He was strenu¬ 
ously opposing. 

It is not necessary to suppose, nor is it at all probable, that 
Mt 5 18 -1* was a free composition of a subsequent period. The 
two verses seem to have a real nucleus of something said by 
Jesus on this occasion. But a certain Jewish-Ohristian colour¬ 
ing they may have received in transmission. Jesus may well 
have used some strong expressions in this connexion, for the 
purpose of affirming the Divine character and the essential cor¬ 
rectness of the Ot revelation, and of impressing the duty of 
members of the Kingdom which He was establishing to recognize 
and preserve the truth thus intrusted to them. And these 
words of Jesus, already more conservative than He was accus¬ 
tomed to use m His general teaching, may, through the pro¬ 
cesses of transmission and translation, have taken on a still more 
conservative tone than He had given them. When it is re¬ 
membered that for 16 or 20 years after JesuB’ death the primitive 
disdples had no other conception of the OT than that it was 
literally and completely in force, Jesus' teaching being only 
supplementary thereto, it is not difficult to see how these words 
which dealt with that matter assumed a form and interpretation 
In accordance with tiie disciples’conceptions of the relation of 
the New to the Old Dispensation. In such a transformation of 
Jesus’ words and meaning there would be no intention to mis¬ 
represent Him, but rather a conscious purpose to make more 
definite what they at that time conceived Him to have meant 
by these utterances. What these verses now say is inconsistent 
with Jesus’ other teaching and with His practice regarding the 
OT Law; but it is consistent with the primitive Apostolic teach¬ 
ing and practice of the Law, which maintained the former 
Jewish position, ignoring for a time that constant and signifi¬ 
cant portion of Jesus’ teaching and conduct which was against 
the literal authority and the permanent observance of the OT. 

In the following verse, Mt 5 20 , we are again on 
firm ground. Jesus assures His hearers that the 
current conception and attainment of righteousness, 
as taught and practised by the scribes and Phari¬ 
sees, was entirely insufficient—not enough to admit 
one to the Kingdom of Heaven.^ Instead, therefore, 
of abrogating or diminishing religious require¬ 
ments, as they charged against Him, He was, in 
fact, demanding of men a great deal more than 
they demanded, with all their boasted devotion 
to the Law. What the character of the Pharisees’ 
righteousness was can be seen in Mt SB 1 * 8 *, Lk 

dearly, B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. &. d. Mattevgm. p. 104 : the jot 
and tittle ‘signify in the concrete-plastic form of Jesus’ ex- 
ression every part of the Law, however small. . . . That Jesus 
as in mind here only the moral law, not the ceremonial law, is 
an untenable view. He includes the whole Law, and contem¬ 
plates an antit3 r pical fulfilment of the ceremonial element in it.’ 
With Weiss agree Tholuck, Achelis, Feine, H. Holtzmonn, and 
others, that a distinction of moral and ceremonial portions in 
the Law, which could be separately and might be differently 
viewed, is an entirely modern one, unrecognized by Jesus and 
His contemporaries. 

* So Baur, Strauss, Keim, Wittichen, Kostlin, Weizsacker, 
Hilgenfeld, Feine, H. Holtzmann, Schmiedel. Holtzmann, 
Comm. 0. d. Synoptiker , p. 106, regards the three verses, w.imh, 
as an answer of the Evangelist to the Pauline anti-legalism. 
Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1885, pp. 20-35, argues at length 
that vv.18. is oannot be authentic, hut must be Jewish-Ghristian 
additions. Bacon, Sermon on the Mount , pp. 133-138, rejects 
v.iMtait thinks that v.i® can be explained here as it stands. 

t The Jews of Jesus’ day conceived the Law to be the Divinely 
revealed will of Jehovah, made known to Moses for the per¬ 
manent guidance of the people; it could not therefore change 
or pass away. So Tholuck, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss (against 
Meyer, who on the basis of Jer 8131 thought that the Jews 
looked for a new law). See also Bar 4*, To 13; Philo, Vita 
Mosis, ii. 656: Josephus, eontra Apionem, ii. 88. Bereshith R. 
10.1 reads: 1 Everything has its end, the heaven and earth have 
their end; only one thing is excepted which has no end, and 
that ia the Law. 1 Shemoth JL 6: * Not a letter shall be 
abolished from the Law for ever.* Midrash Koheleth , 71. 4: 
* [The Law] shall remain in perpetuity for ever and ever.’ 

\ It is difficult to understand how the words of Mt 2S 2 * * can 
be authentic just as they stand. How could Jesus command 
the people to render complete obedience to the teachings of the 
scribes and Pharisees (‘ All things whatsoever they bid you, 
these do and observe OT Their teaching was oertainly better 
than their practice, but both were essentially defective and 
perverse. Jesus characterized the scribes and Pharisees as 
f blind,* Mt 18U 2317-13; His whole mission was concerned with 
the establishment) of an anti-Pharisaio ideal of belief and con¬ 
duct. So that we seem to have in Mt 232- 8, as in Mt 5i& 19, a 
oertain false oolouring of Jesus' language, the modification of 
His words in transmission to express an ultra-conservative 
Jewish-Ohristian oonoeption. 


1187-82 1014. u. 10 -si iga-w; their painful shallowness 
and perversity, in comparison with what they 
would have been had they lived faithful to the 
OT teaching, need not here be described. In 
w. 17 ~ u Jesus has explained the relation of His 
Gospel norm to that of the Law and the Prophets. 
In v. 20 He has contrasted His ideal standard of life 
with that of the Pharisees. And now in the verses 
which follow, vv. 21-48 , He illustrates how both the 
OT and the Piiarisaic norms fall short of that 
Divine ideal for men which He has come to estab¬ 
lish in the world. As generally enumerated, these 
illustrations are six m number, concerning: (1) 
anger, vv. 21 ’ 36 ; (2) social purity, vv. 87 * 80 ; (3) divorce, 
w.ai-82; oa th8, w. 88 * 87 ; (5) retaliation, vv 88 * 42 ; 
(6) love for all, vv. 48 * 48 . They illuminate the field 
of social relations between men by showing what 
principles are to determine their feelings ana their 
conduct towards one another. These principles we 
may for convenience designate as the principle of 
inner righteousness, the principle of unselfishness 
and forgiveness, and the principle of universal 
love; although the first comprises really the second 
and third also. 

d. Inner Righteousness. —Mt 5 31 " 87 (cf. Lk 12 88 - 88 
16 18 ). The essential difference between the OT 
system and the Gospel is that between an external 
code forced upon one from without and an internal 
life which first develops character and then mani¬ 
fests itself in conduct. The OT Law told what a 
man must do and must not do, mainly the latter; 
although it contemplated right motives, it did not 
generally formulate them or effect them. A man 
might ‘keep all the commandments from his 
youth up,’ and yet lack some essential element 
of righteousness (Mk 10 17 * 32 ). If it is true that 
for the childhood of the race an external system 
of conduct is alone suitable and possible, if a child 
must he dealt with on the basis of precepts until 
knowledge, judgment, and conscience qualify him 
for a basis of principles, the reason for the radical 
difference between the OT and the NT becomes 
clear: they belong to different stages of human 
development. And St. Paul is right in saying that 
( when the fulness of time came, God sent forth 
his Son * (Gal 4 4 ). The OT was really and pro¬ 
perly superseded by the Gospel, whicn enjomed 
life by principle, internal as well as external 
righteousness, true character as well as good con- 
duct, right thinking and right feeling as the 
source of all that one is and does. 

Consequently, Jesus in His teaching, recorded 
in these vv. 21 ** 8 , does not need to distinguish be¬ 
tween the OT and the scribal interpretation or 
elaboration of it, because His teaching supersedes 
both * and furnishes the one true and sufficient 
guide to life. The scribes and Pharisees, to be 
sure, misunderstood the Law and neglected the 
Prophets, whereby their religious ideas and prac¬ 
tices fell far short of the OT standard. Sometimes 
Jesus tried to make His contemporaries realize 
this; cf. Mt 15 s - 6 , Jn S 48 . But Jesns did not re¬ 
enact the Hebrew Bible, even though it was better 
than Pharisaism. It was His mission to perfect the 
Law and the Prophets. He therefore let the OT 
stand as a monument of previous Divine revelation 
and earlier human development, giving in its stead 

* This is the only possible view, notwithstanding Tholuck’* 
elaborate argument, Bergrede 6, pp. 156-164 [Eng. tr. pp. 154- 
150], to prove that Jesus did not offer any ‘ correction of the 
Mosaic Law,’ as He taught only that ' the righteousness of His 
disciples must go beyond—not the Mosaic Law, but the legal 
religion of its representatives* (his italics). That the right¬ 
eousness of His disciples must exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, Jesus has distinctly said in Mt 620; but 
that their righteousness need not exceed that commanded 
by the Mosaic Law, is a statement which Jesus is not reported 
to have made. Nor could He have consistently so taught, 
since He came to fulfil the OT, not by re-enacting it but by 
perfecting it—which is Tholuok’s own view when he is inter 
preting Mt 5 1 ?. 
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a fuller and better revelation adapted to a higher 
stage of the world’s progress. Now and then 
Jesus had occasion to attest the absolute truth 
and permanent value of much which the OT con¬ 
tained ; but these things He regarded as true and 
valuable, not because He found them in the OT, 
hut because He knew of Himself that they were 
so. He set up an ideal of religious belief and 
conduct which was not put together out of the 
OT (however many resemblances there may have 
been), or dependent upon the OT for its truth and 
authority, but was His own creation, resting on 
the separate foundation of His own immediate 
perception of Divine truth and human duty. Jesus 
was not a mere restorer of a former revelation, 
but a new authority in the field of religion and 
ethics, the bearer of a new revelation ot God to 
men. This is the explanation of His words, ‘ But 
I say unto you ’ (vv. 12 * »■ **• *• u ). And this is 

what the people recognized when they testified 
| that ‘he taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes ’ (Mt 7^). 

Jesus’ ideal of human brotherhood is first illus¬ 
trated by an exposition of the principle which lay 
behind the Sixth Commandment, * Thou slialt not 
kill.’ In this Commandment the act of murder 
was explicitly forbidden, and the Jews conscienti¬ 
ously abstained from murder ; they kept the letter 
of the precept. But there existed also the spirit 
of the Commandment, the principle on which it 
was founded, that brethren should not hate one 
another; for it was out of hatred that murder 
came. Since the Commandment did not explicitly 
forbid hatred, men had allowed themselves to 
cherish anger, hatred, and contempt against others 
without regarding themselves as disobedient to 
the Law\ Jesus set over against this notion the 
emphatic teaching that all feelings of anger and 
hate are in themselves sinful, whether or not they 
take effect in acts of violence ; they fall under the 
condemnation and punishment of God, since His 
Kingdom cannot fully come until all men love one 
another.* And for that reason He adds in w. 28 - 24 
that no act of worship, however sacred (such as 

* With *V Mirivrb; (v.21) compare LXX of Ex 2013, Dt 5i". 
i* ovrem (v. 24 ) refers to the reading and exposition of the OT in 
the synagogues, t its dpx*ws (v.si) is a dative of indirect 
object, as nearly all scholars (against Ewald, Keim) now hold= 

‘ to the ancients,’ i.e. to those who first received the Mosaic 
Law (so Bleek, Tholuck, Achelis), or to both those who first 
received it and also subsequent generations (so B. Weiss). 
xpttru (v.M) refers to the official trial and condemnation of the 
murderer by the appropriate Jewish court; the punishment 
vas death, Ex 21ia, Lv 2417, Dt ipyifyutvce (v. 22 ) does 

not include or deny ‘righteous indignation,’ which has its 
proper place, cf. Mt S 7 , Mk 8*, Eph 4 28 . tlxrt, which is read in 
v.22 by Text Recept, is not found in KB, and is rejected by 
modem editors and commentators as a superfluous and weaken¬ 
ing expansion. (v. 22 ) means any and every person, as 

iu f* 24 73- 4* 6 18 1 ®- 21. The threefold characterization of hatred 
and punishment in v .22 geems to be cumulative: anger unex¬ 
pressed, anger expressing itself in contemptuous epithet (petxd= 
up' - ]), and anger expressing itself in a term which implies at 
once lack of sense, character, and piety (juuipi=^ 1 S 2523, 
Ps 141, or iTiiD Nu 20 24 , Dt 2118 - 21 ); while the xpitru refers to 
the local Jewish courts (Dt 1618, Mt 1017), the rvvt&pi» to the 
supreme Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, and the yt$w** rtv crvpct to 
the Divine judgment and its consequences. It is important to 
consider, however, that Jesus has used this triple, cumulative 
form of expression, not for the purpose of distinguishing grades 
of guilt in hatred, or of indicating how nicely punishment is 
meted out in accordance with desert, but to make as emphatic 
as possible His teaching that all hatred is sinful and destructive, 
for which reason it can have no place among the members of 
God’s Kingdom. So that the detailed interpretation of Mt 522 
is more a matter of historical interest than of practical im¬ 
portance. Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 88f., 189, 177, 
adopts the reconstruction of v.22t which was advocated by 
Peters (Journal of Bib. Lit. 1892), according to which he would 
read the passage: 1 Ye have heard that it was said to the 
ancients. Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever killeth shall be 
amenable to judgment. But I say unto you. Whosoever is angry 
with his brother shall be amenable to judgment. [Moreover, 
it was said,] Whosoever shall call his brother scoundrel shall be 
amenable to the court. [But I say unto you,] Whosoever calleth 
him simpleton shall be amenable to the hell of fire.’ 


they understood the offerings in the temple to 
be*), was acceptable to God when the formal 
worshipper cherished ill-will against any fellow- 
man. The real brotherhood is a paramount re¬ 
ligious obligation. 

It is doubtful whether vv. 28 * 20 are original in 
this connexion.f Neither does the setting of the 
parallel passage in Lk 12 M - M seem to be the his¬ 
torical one. The saying is figurative, and may be 
interpreted in either of two ways: (1) it may 
teach that a man must put away all hatred of 
others, and he brotherly towards them, in order 
that he may he qualified to receive God’s forgive¬ 
ness, so Mt 5 7 6 U * 16 18 21-35 , Lk V 88 ' 80 ; or (2) it may 
teach that such banishment of ill-will is a matter 
of common prudence, in order that a man may get 
on well in bis social relations (this in addition to 
the truth already stated in vv. 21-24 that the putting 
away of hatred was also a Divine command to 
mcn).J Either interpretation contains truth, and 
has a general bearing upon the subject here under 
discussion in the Sermon. 

The second illustration which Jesus uses, vv. 87 * 
for inculcating true righteousness in human re¬ 
lations is the Seventh Commandment (Ex 20 14 , 
Dt 5 1S ). This statute forbade the violation of the 
marriage union. It was supplemented by the 
Tenth Commandment (Ex 2u 17 , Dt 5 21 ), which 
forbade a man to desire another's wife. The two 
commands together went far towards preserving 
the peace and purity of the home. J esus, however, 
set His own teaching in sharp contrast with even 
this high teaching ot the Seventh Commandment, 
forbidding a man to look wit-li lustful eyes upon a 
woman. His demand exceeds that of the OT in 
two respects : (1) it insists not only upon abstention 
from the act, hut upon the repression of all wring 
thought and desire (in this going much deeper 
than even the Tenth Commandment) ; (2) it for¬ 
bids impure thoughts and desires on the part of 
any one. For while ywaiKa and ffxoixevoev (v. 28 ) 
might be taken in a limited sense as lclerring only 
to those who are married, it is inconceivable that 
Jesus could have given a different standard for the 
unmarried; and it is altogether probable that, in 
setting out the principle and ideal of social purity, 
He had in mind the whole society in which this 
principle and ideal must be realized. A narrow’ 
interpretation, which would limit His teaching 
exclusively to what would be wrong for a married 
man to do or think, would be contrary to Jesus’ 
method and intention. Social purity is an equal 
obligation of men and women, of married and un¬ 
married. And Jesus clearly had in mind to estab¬ 
lish by this teaching the absolute necessity for the 
Kingdom of pure social thought and conduct on 
the part of every member.§ 

* Jesus in speaking to Jews appealed, no doubt often (cf. Mt 
65.17 71 j io4i 1JJ17), to their reverence for the temple with its 
sacrificial system, and to their many religious ideas and cus¬ 
toms. In doing so He did not signify that He shared all these 
ideas and practices with them. Jesus is not reported by the 
Gospels as ever offering a sacrifice or otherwise taking part in 
the customary temple worship (cf. Mt 128 - 7); He wont to the 
temple, but only to teach. Had the contrary been the case, 
the First Gospel could hardly have failed to tell of it, bersause 
this Gospel is interested to show’ how close Jesus brought Him¬ 
self to the Jews of His day. 

t They are regarded as compiled material by Neander, Witti- 
chen, Feine, Godet, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, B. Weiss, Bacon; 
while all these scholars except Godet and Wendt regard w. 2 & sm 
as also extraneous to the Sermon. 

i For the former view, Jerome, Calvin, Luther, Bengel, and 
others ; for the latter view, Chrysostom, Tholuck, Achelis, H. 
Holtzmann, B. Weiss, and others. 

§ Jesus is not here attempting to define the relative sinful¬ 
ness of lust and the performance of lust; it would be a perverse 
and false inference that the former is as bad as the latter, for 
the lustful look does not produce the fearful consequences 
which follow the lustful act. What Jesus means is, that the 
entertaining of impure thought and desire is in itself a heinous 
sin, quite as bad as men oommonly supposed adultery itself 
to be. 
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The logical relation of w.* 9 * 80 to the two pre¬ 
ceding verses is not close, which has led some 
scholars to regard them as extraneous matter m 
this discourse. There are parallel sayings in Mt 
18 8 * B , Mk J) 43 * 47 , but in both these places also the 
passage seems to be only partially relevant. The 
words are figurative and hyperbolical. Jesus 
means to say with great emphasis that no effort 
and no sacrifice * are to be considered too great for 
a man in his struggle to master his lower nature 
and to secure the supremacy of Ills higher, better 
self. Until a man brings his body into subjection to 
his spirit, he fails both individually and socially of 
what God requires of him (ef. 1 Co 6 13 ' 20 , Gal o 1 ^ 24 ). 

The teaching concerning divorce, contained in 
vv.*i.**, appeal s also in connexion with a specific 
historical occasion in Mt 19 y y =Mk 10 1 " 12 , while 
the Lukan parallel 16 18 is entirely unconnected. 
Mot a few modern scholars have come to regard 
the later Matthuean setting as the original one, 
explaining 5 31 * 3 -'as an importation into the Sermon 
for the purpose of bringing Jesus’ teaching about 
divorce into immediate connexion with His general 
ethical discourse, and also to place side by side 
what He taught concerning the closely related 
subjects of adultery and divorce. + This seems the 
more probable view, but the teaching is the same 
whether given in the Sermon on the Mount or 
under some other circumstances. Divorce was a 
subject of discussion in Jesus’ day. The two rab¬ 
binical schools headed by Sliammai and Ilillel, in¬ 
terpreting Dt 24 1 * promulgated different opinions 
concerning the proper grounds of divorce: the 
former school was more strict, allowing divorce 
only in case of adultery and other serious moral 
offences; the latter school allowed divorce on almost 
any pretext which the husband might indicate. 
Remarriage after divorce was considei ed proper by 
both schools. § It was therefore a matter of lively 
interest what attitude towards divorce would be 
assumed by the new Teacher, who was independent 
of both Hillel and Shammai, and had had no rab¬ 
binical training. The Pharisees undertook to dis- 
co\er Jesus’ position by their question: ‘Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife ? ’ (so Mk 
10 2 , while Mt Iff 3 adds ‘for every cause’). Jesus 
in reply (Mk 10 3 - 4 ) first directs their attention (if 
Mark’s order is to be followed instead of Matthew’s) 
to the OT teaching on the subject contained in Dt 
24 1 * 2 , where divorce and remarriage are allowed 
for good cause, the divorce being testified by a 
formal document. But then He goes on to show’ 
(Mk 10 5 ' 9 ) that this permission of divorce was only 
a concession to a low moral stage of the people, 
that the Divine ideal of marriage as revealed in 
Gn 2 23,24 was an inseparable union of man and 
wife, both spiritually and physically. || This ideal 

* The words are not to be understood literally, as though 
Jesus enjoined the mutilation of the body. Lust would not be 
removed by the destruction of the physical eve or hand. Nor 
do the eye and hand stand for specific kinds of evil desire. 
These concrete figurative utterances, as so frequently in Jesus’ 
teaching, have only a general purpose to fix and impress one 
Idea of moral duty. 

t So Bleek, Olshausen, Kostlin, Godet, Feine, Ibbeken, H. 
Holtzmann. That the words belong to the Sermon is held by 
Meyer, Achelis, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bacon, and many others. 

X In Dt 24^- 2 we read: * When a man taketh a wife, and 
marrieth her, then it shall be, if she find no favour in his eyes, 
because he hath found some unseemly thing in her, that he 
shall write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, 
and send her out of his house. And when she is departed out 
of his house, she may go and be another man’s wife.’ 

8 On the Jewish marriage laws and practice see Josephus, 
Ant. iv. viii. 28; Fifa, 8 76. Also cf. Wiinsche, Erlduterung 
der Evangelien, pp. 62-57; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah , i. 852-854, ii. 382-834; Tholuck, Bergrede* , pp. 227- 
284 [Eng. tr. pp. 217-221]; and art. Marriage in vol. iii. 

|| Tholuck, Bergrede p. 289 [Eng. tr. p. 225], thus states the 
biblical idea of marriage: * Marriage is a Divine institution, 
having tor its aim to bring man and woman to an indissoluble 
unity of body and spirit, that they may thus mutually com¬ 
plement each other, and lay the foundation of a family.’ 


conception of marriage Jesus now solemnly re¬ 
affirms and promulgates as His own teaching. 

According to Mk 10 1(M2 (cf. Mt 19 9 * 12 ) Jesus 
subsequently spoke further on the subject in 
private to His disciples, forbidding remarriage 
after divorce. This would be a corollary of His 
previous statement, for separation might not pio- 
vent ultimate realization of the marriage ideal be¬ 
tween the husband and the wife, while remarriage 
would effectually prevent such a realization. Much 
uncertainty, however, exists as to just what Jesus 
said about remarriage.* The parallel passages to 
Mk 10 10 * 12 , which appear in Mt a 32 19 9 , Lk 16 18 , are 
in serious disagreement, and there is also difficulty 
in determining the best textual reading in some 
places. These variations indicate an agitation of 
the subject of divorce among the primitive Chris¬ 
tians, and an attempt to formulate Jesus’ ideal of 
marriage into practical rules of conduct for specific 
cases. The "words of Jesus on remarriage, so vari¬ 
ously reported, reflect the different views on the 
subject which were current among the Christians 
while our Gospels were in process of formation. 

The fact seems to be, that Jesus in His teaching 
concerning marriage is dealing with the principle 
and the ideal of marriage, rather than enacting 
legal statutes in regard to it. The w T hole treat¬ 
ment of His words as marriage legislation , which 
began with His disciples and has continued to the 
present day, is a mistake, and has led to confusion, 
hardship, contradiction, and strife. Jesus here, 
as always, was setting forth the will of God for 
men in revealing the purpose and the Divine con¬ 
ception of the institution of marriage. He there¬ 
fore establishes the ideal of marriage as a perfect, 
permanent union in body and spirit, and enjoins 

* In Mt 532 199 there is a striking addition to the wolds of 
Jesus as recorded in Mk 10 11 , Lk 161* ; c t. also 1 Go 7*0 ll. This 
exceptive phrase xapuiroe Xoyeu tropvitx; or iri teoptum. is taken 
to mean that in the case of adultery Jesus explicitly permitted 
the divorce and remarriage of the innocent party. But this 
Matthaian addition falls under suspicion for four reasons: (1) the 
Matlhaian account 19*>- 9 , with which 6* y -32 is probably to be 
associated, is distinctly secondary and divergent from that of 
Mk 101 * 12 ; ( 2 ) this exceptive phrase is significantly absent from 
the accounts in Mark, Luke, and Paul j (3) the exception is of 
a statutory nature, while Jesus is establishing the principle and 
the ideal of marriage; (4) in accordance with Jems’ general 
teaching, adultery is not in itself a sufficient ground for divorce. 
Consequently, the opinion is becoming strongly supported that 
these words of the Matthew passages are a mollifying interpre¬ 
tation put upon Jesus’ teaching by a generation or group of 
Christians who took His words as a new marriage legislation, 
and regarded the statute as intolerably severe (so Bleek, 
de Wette, Schneckenburger, Bruce, Hemrici, H. Weiss, H. 
Iloltzmann, Wendt, Schmiedel, Bacon). In this case Mark 
and Luke unite in preserving Jesus’ actual words, which laid 
down a principle and not a statute, leaving the application of 
this principle, as of others, to be worked out accoming to the 
possibilities of the circumstances in any given instance (cf. Mai 
2 J 4 - 1 G), Similarly Bacon (Sermon on the Mount , pp. 117,177 f.). 
Other scholars hold that the exceptive phrase in Matthew is an 
interpolation, but only states explicitly what was already im¬ 
plied as true in the nature of the case, that the aet of adultery 
actually destroy s the marriage union and is the divorce, instead 
of being merely a proper ground of divorce (so Meyer, Tholuck, 
E. llaupt, B.’ Weiss). But adultery cannot be in itself a 
proper ground for divorce on Gospel principles. In a case of 
adultery, divorce might be necessary if the offending party 
persisted in this evil conduct, w llfully regardless of all moral 
sense and duty. Suppose, however, that after the wrong had 
been done, the guilt} party became truly repentant, and re¬ 
solved upon a right life henceforth ? The Gospel requires mercy 
rather than justice, love rather than revenge; forgiveness, 
patience, and long-suffering. The prophet Hosea, in his trying 
marriage relation, had discovered the Divine principle involved 
in such coses, and had recognized that in dealing lovingly and 
forgivingly with a wayward wife he was following God’s own 
method with His wayward children; cf. also Jer 8 ** 1 ®. Jesus 
most impressively taught that love, gentleness, aud forgiveness 
were to characterize the true Christian, even in a case of 
adultery; for He said to the adulteress: * Neither do I condemn 
thee; go, sin no more.’ Such teaching seemed to the early 
Church quite too lenient, so that this incident with its teaching 
failed to find a place in the Gospels until the 2nd cent., and 
then not a suitable one. Jesus’ treatment of this woman has 
| been lost sight of in the interpretation of His words concerning 
divorce. The hard spirit of vengeance has ruled men’s thoughts 
I rather than the forgiving spirit of love. 
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all the married to strive for the attainment of 
this ideal. He did not enter into the casuistry 
of the matter, but fixed the principle. How 
far in actual ecclesiastic or civic legislation, at 
any given period or place, the ideal can be 
practically formulated and demanded, He left 
tor the decision of those upon whom the ad¬ 
ministration of such matters devolved. Marriage 
and divorce regulations, upon which the welfare 
of society so largely depends, must embody the 
Divine ideal to the fullest extent made possible 
by the stage of spiritual, moral, and social pro¬ 
gress concerned. And Christian people must never 
fail to apply to themselves this Divine marriage 
ideal; however low the current conception of mar¬ 
riage may be, or whatever laxity the civic laws 
may permit, the disciples of Christ can never con¬ 
duct themselves according to any standard but 
that set by Him. Not that they must regard His 
teaching as statutory and divorce as never per¬ 
missible ; but that the act of divorce would be a 
confession of complete failure to attain His ideal, 
so' that the highest degree of effort, patience, 
endurance, and self-sacrifice should be used in 
order to accomplish the permanence and the per¬ 
fection of a marriage union when undertaken. In 
addition, Christian people must uphold Jesus’ mar¬ 
riage ideal in the world, striving by every means 
to secure its increasing recognition and realization 
in society at large. For only in these ways can 
the Kingdom of God fully come. 

The next subject dealt with in the Sermon is the 
use of Oaths (Mt fi 38 * 87 ). The oath or vow w as a 
frequent type of expression in all antiquity, and 
its use has diminished little with the passing of 
centuries. In its origin the oath was a solemn 
religious act, in which God—or some object sacred 
to Him or through Him—was invoked as a witness 
of the truth of an utterance or the sincerity of a 
promise, and as an avenger of falsehood and of 
non-fulfilment of the promise. The use of the 
oath and vow is recognized and approved in the 
OT (cf. Ex 22 11 , Dt 6 U 10 20 , Ps 63 11 , Is 45 s23 , Jer 4*, 
and He 6 18-18 ), and the commands concerning them 
look towards the preservation of their religious 
character and solemn function. This was the 
intent of the Third Commandment, ‘ Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain 9 
(Ex 20 7 , Dt 5 U ), in which all misuse of the oath is 
forbidden, as where an oath is taken thoughtlessly 
or maliciously, or to cover falsehood.* In the 
same tenor are Lv 19 1 - 1 Ye shall not swear by my 
name falsely, so that thou profane the name of thy 
God,’ and Nu 30* 4 When a man voweth a vow unto 
the Lord, or sweareth an oath to bind his soul with 
a bond, he shall not break his word; he shall do 
according to all that proceedeth out of his mouth.* + 
The form of Jesus’ expression in Mt 5 3B takes up 
the substance, though not the exact form, of these 
OT teachings. The Jews of Jesus* day made most 
extravagant use of the oath, both in frequency and 
in variety; some oaths were regarded as binding 
and some as not binding, the difference of form 
being purely technical. £ 

Christ denounced this casuistry as perverse in 
the extreme (Mt 23 16 ” 22 ). And in this passage of 
the Sermon He has the intention of sweeping away 
the whole system of oaths as resting upon a false 
theory, namely, that a man might use two qualities 
of statement: one with the oath, which pledged 
him to truth or fulfilment; and one without the 
oath, which required neither truth nor fulfilment. 
As against this double-dealing and authorization 

* On the interpretation of the Third Commandment, see Coffin, 
Journal of Bib. Lit. 1900, pp. 166-188; art Decaloous in voL L 

t S4e, farther, Lv 64, Ku 80W«, Dt 28*1-®, Jr 11®-®, Jer 7», 
Ezk 1718 , Zee 6». 4 gi7 f Mai 8«. 

X See Wfinsche, Bn&vterung der Evangelien , pp. 67-60, 288- 
l 292; Kdenheim, Life and Timet ofJetut the MeoHah, iL 17-21. 


of falsehood, Jesus demands that a man shall speak 
only the truth, and implies that an oath is not only 
unnecessary, but harmful. This interpretation of 
Mt S 83 " 87 is that of the early Fathers and of the 
majority of modern commentators.* We find the 
same teaching, with close similarity of words, in 
Ja 5 ia 4 But above all thingB, my brethren, swear 
not, neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, nor 
by any other oath: but let your yea be yea, and 
your nay, nay; that ye fall not under judgment.* 
That Jesus submitted to the high priest’s oath at 
His trial (Mt 26 88 * w ), as a matter or the moment’s 
necessity, is in no way against this interpretation. + 
Jesus forbids oaths not as statutory legislation, so 
that the taking of an oath is sinful; but in prin¬ 
ciple, on the ground that a man is accountable to 
God for every uttorance (Mt 12 * 4 ' 37 ). He sets forth 
the ideal of truthfulness which is to be striven for 
and ultimately accomplished. A Christian can 
have no need of an oath. If in the present stage 
of civilization oaths are still necessary for civic 
purposes, then Christians must seek to establish a 
higher standard of honesty in speech, according to 
which a man’s simple word will be the best possible 
guarantee of the truth and performance of what 
he says. 

e. unselfishness and Forgiveness .—Mt 5 88 ~ 42 =Lk 
6 ®. to. The OT Law did, in fact, provide that punish¬ 
ment should be in degree and kind, 4 an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth ’; thus we read in 
Ex 21 s43 ’ 28 4 Thou shalt give life for life, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, 
burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe ’; as also Lv 24 17 ' 21 , Dt 19 16 ' 21 .£ This lex 
talionis was understood to apply to all relations of 
men. And not only that, for God Himself was 
believed to be retributive in His punishment, so 
that when men could not themselves execute the 


just penalty God could be appealed to for visiting 
retribution upon one’s enemies ; cf. Dt 23 s * 6 25 17 " 19 , 
Ps 35 1 " 8 41 10 * “ 58 6 * 11 68 1 - 2 W*-™ 78 20 * «o -66 1096 -w 

Jer 17 18 18 28 , La S 84 " 88 . This primitive conception 
and type of justice was probably required, at least 
in principle, by the conditions of the earliest 
civilization to which it ministered. When the 
modes of punishment subsequently changed, and 
penalties were executed no longer in kind but in 
some suitable equivalent, it still remained true 
that the punishment was meant to be retributive 
and equal to the crime. It is only in modern 
times that there has come in a new conception of 
punishment, according to which society is to be 

S rotected, not by avenging the wrong m kind or 
egree, but by reforming the evil-doer. This 
higher type of justice, based upon the principle of 
foxbearance and helpfulness, also found recognition 
in Israel. The deeply spiritual saw that God’s action 
was in love, mercy, and forgiveness, and they 
plead for a like principle of treatment among men; 
so Lv 19 18 4 Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear 
any grudge against the children of thy people’; 
Dt 32 s8 4 vengeance is mine, and recompense,’ i.e . 
God’s; Pr 20 22 4 Say not, I will recompense evil: 
wait on the Lord, and he shall save thee’; cf. 


* So Justin, Irenaus, Clement Alex., Orlgen, Jerome, Augus¬ 
tine ; of our own day, Meyer, Achelis, Bruoe. B. Weiss, H. Weiss, 
and others; see esp. Wendt, Lehre Jem, iL 210-218 [Eng. tr. L 
269-278]. For the view that Jesus did not forbid all oaths, 
but only their misuse, thereby simply re-establishing the OT 
teaching, may be cited Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Stier. Ewald. 
Keim, Tholuck. H. Holtzmann holds that Mt 6®J7 is intended 
to forbid all oaths, but attributes this tone to the Essenio 
tendencies of the First Evangelist rather than to Jesus, whose 
purpose was only to rebuke the profusion and casuistry of the 
Pharisaic practice, 

t St Paul's use of the oath, 2 Co 1® 11®, Bo l 9 , Gal 1®, 
1 Th 28, and elsewhere, is simply a continuation of the OT and 
Jewish custom in its best use; the primitive Christians in this, 
as in many other respects, failed to rise at once to the apprecia¬ 
tion and attainment of Jesus’ ideal. 

% Similarly the Hammurabi Code (e. 2260 B.C.), Nos. 196, 200. 
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also 2 K fi 81 "*, La 3 s7 ’ 30 . But the love of retalia¬ 
tion, the zeal for executing vengeance, and the 
passion for seeing strict justice done without delay, 
held the field in both OT and NT times. And 
consequently, when Jesus came, He found little of 
the true spirit and service of brotherhood. 

Against this false and hateful temper of men 
Jesus set His principle of unselfishness and for¬ 
giveness, following out the higher conception pre¬ 
sented in the OT, and requiring that by this 
principle all men shall determine all their conduct 
towards one another. In order to make His 
meaning more explicit and clear, Jesus used four 
concrete illustrations (Mt 5 s9 " 48 ), in them suggesting 
what kind of conduct would result from living by 
this principle. The illustrations, of course, are 
figurative, and are to be interpreted not literally 
but in their main idea.* A man is not to be 
thinking constantly of his own rights , as though 
the chief aim of his life was to avenge injustices 
and slights towards himself (v. 88 ); he must be 
willing to endure wrongs, to sacrifice his feelings 
and his possessions, in order to avoid trouble with 
others (v. 40 ); he must be ready to labour freely 
and unselfishly for the good of others, without 
expecting recompense [v.) ; he is not to be of a 
grasping, penurious disposition—rather he is to 
assist others in every reasonable way (v. 42 ).! 

In this principle of forgiving love and unselfish 
service lies the essence of Jesus’ ethical teaching ;t 
it has been well called 1 the secret of Jesus.’§ On 
* In Jn lg**-® it can be seen that Jesus did not have in xnind 
literal non-resistance, since He did not Himself practise it. 
That certain individuals (most recently Tolstoi) and sects 
(Anabaptists, Mennonites, Quakers) have taken these sayings 
literally, as statutes to be obeyed* is not to the credit either of 
their knowledge of the teaching or Jesus or of their own common- 
sense. Such literalism is the perversion of Jesus’ method and 
intent, and is one of the worst enemies of the Gospel, for it 
holds up the teaching of Jesus to the ridicule of all sane, 
thinking men. 

t In v.*9 the t £ wt*%p£ cannot be the Evil One (as thought by 
Chrysostom and' Theophylact), for Jesus would have him for 
ever resisted ; it might be regarded as a neuter noun, referring 
to evil in general (so Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Ewald, Achelis, 
Kubel); but probably the evil man is meant who offers the 
indignities and demands described ; cf. xtvxpti* in v.45 and Lk 
635.45 (go H. Holtzmann, Nosgen, B. Weiss). The rtxyovx 
of Mt 539 ig altered in Lk 6® to simply since the first 

blow would naturally be given by the right hand upon the left 
cheek. In v. 4 ® xpiOyrcu means to bring a legal action against 
one (cf. 1 Co 6 1 ), in order to secure property of some kind from 
him. The z tr " 9 (hjn?) was the common Oriental under-garment 
worn next the body, while the i/uMrttt (n^pt?, 123) was the more 
costly and elegant tunic or over-garment (cf. art. Dress) ; that 
is, if a man attempts to get from you by law a little property, 
give him much in order to avoid quarrel and litigation with 
him. In the Luke parallel (6®) the idea of a lawsuit is replaced 
by that of a personal assault, in which case the outer garment 
would first be taken, after which the inner garment was to be 
offered. In v. 41 the ttyympturu (cf. B. Weiss, Meyer-Kom m. 
H. d. Matteogm. in foe.) refers to official impressment for tem¬ 
porary service, a common practice in that day (Mt 27» 2 ); Jesus 
uses it as a figure to teach that men must assist others by 
generously given and willing service. Luke does not have this 
verse, perhaps because it was liable to be misunderstood as 
literally referring to legal requisitions instead of figuratively to 
all social relations. In v. 42 is added a fourth illustration which, 
because it is somewhat loosely joined to the preceding, and out 
of deference to the number 8, has been regarded by some 
scholars (Ewald, H. Holtzmann, Kostlin, Wittichen) as a re¬ 
maining fragment of a separate section of this discourse, treat¬ 
ing of the interpretation of the Eighth Commandment; they 
would therefore insert between v. 4 * and v. 42 something like 
this, drawn from Ex 2010. Dt 5*9 2419 - 13 *%•(*■*«, rn « p/ti* 
tv aXtyiif, hvti&rut 81 ri Ip/Artt* t£ 81 Xiy* v/m* r<# 

mirtvvn, eta This explanation of v. 4 ® has not, however, found 

K ineral acceptance, being specifically rejected by Tholuck, 
eyer, Feine, B. Weiss, and others; Luke has the saying in 
the same connexion as Matthew, and it joins well enough, 
logically, tjo vv.*M 1 . The verse does not refer, at least directly, 
to the lending of money without requiring the payment of 
interest (so Feine, on the basis of Ex 22®&, Lv 2537, Dt 157 
28®.againstTholuck,B. Weiss). 

t Bee esp. Haraaok, Dos Warn da Chrutentums , 1001, pp. 
45-47 [Eng. tr. pp. 70-74]. 

I Matt. Arnold, Literature and Dogma , p. 181 f. See also 
Mt BO** 4 , Mk 8*‘-*7, Lk 034.55, and cf. Is 506 53M«. St. Paul 
also teaches with gnat emphasis the same forgiving and self- 
sacrificing principle of life (Bo 1217-ai, 1 Co fii-8 ,1 Th 5* 8 ; cf. also 
1 P8»). 


this principle God acts towards men, and on this 
principle men must act towards one another. 
Jesus not only taught this standard of life, but 
He realized it in His ministry and in His death, 
thereby becoming the perfect example of human 
love and service. These are the qualities which 
make true brotherhood. One cannot for a moment 
suppose that Jesus, in setting forth this principle 
as tne supreme guide in meirs dealings with one 
another, nad the intention of overthrowing the 
civic laws which society requires for its preserva¬ 
tion and welfare; any such interpretation would 
reduce His sayings to absurdity. What He pur¬ 
posed was to make men recognize the wretchedness 
of a standard of conduct which rests upon the 
ideas of revenge and retaliation, of for ever insist¬ 
ing upon one’s rights and one’s dignity, of working 
only for one’s self and never for others, of getting 
as much and giving as little as possible. Civic 
laws and private practice must accept this teaching 
of Jesus and embody it, not necessarily in the same 
way, but to the same end.* 

* Similarly Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 109-114: ' The 
Sermon is not legislative, as our First Evangelist seems to regard 
it, but prophetic. It does not enact, but interprets. It does 
not lay down rules, but opens up principles. . . . Matthew, as 
we have seen, is quite absorbed in the relation of the new Torah 
to the old. So much so that he fails to appreciate that his 
material is not really a series of new enactments, but in reality, 
just as Luke perceives, a simple application to the situation of 
that one principle which Jesus elsewhere enunciates more 
briefly; and not then as enacting something new, but as ex¬ 
plaining the old [Mt 2235-40].* Mt 6 21 - 4 3 gives * illustrations of 
the one principle which Jesus saw in “all the Law and the 
Prophets,” and saw as well in all nature and history, that the 
divine calling is to ministering love and serviefe—that and that 
alone.’ Thayer, Journal of Bibl. Lit. 1900, p. 149: 'Jesus is 
not intent on giving precepts, but would lay emphasis on prin¬ 
ciples. The distinction between the two is most important! A 
precept is a direction respecting a given action; it is definite, 
precise, specific, fitting and belonging to particular cases. A 
principle, on the other hand, is comprehensive and fundamental; 
it prescribes, not particular actions, but a course of conduct. 
... A precept bias him do, a principle trains him to be: and 
so begets that inwardness and continuity which are essential to 
character.’ B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. U. d. Mattevgm. in loc.: 
* Jesus explains that His will, as He would have it fulfilled in 
the Kingdom of God, demands the forbearing, self-forgetful love 
which renounces all standing on one’s rights and desire for 
retaliation. Jesus illustrates the general principle by concrete 
examples, which are not to be understood as literal commands to 
he obeyed, but as setting forth a general standard according to 
the main idea contained in them.’ Tholuck, Bcrgrede p. 291 
[Eng. tr. pp. 269, 270]: 'The commands in w.3942 are to be 
regarded os only concrete illustrations of the state of mind and 
heart required. ... It is only the spirit of revenge that our Lord 
condemns, and therefore it is not inconsistent with His command 
to seek the protection of the law.’ Burton and Mathews, 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ , p. 105: ‘Some have 
undertaken to apply such sayings as " Resist not him that is 
evil,” and “Give to him that asketh of thee,” literally as fixed 
rules. But this is utterly to misinterpret Jesus. This whole 
discourse is a criticism of the Pharisees for making morality 
consist in a literal keeping of the rules of the OT. It is im¬ 
possible to suppose that it simply imposes a new set of rules. 
Others, feeling that a literal obedience to these rules is impos¬ 
sible, if not also harmful, give up all attempt to obey the 
teachings of this discourse. Both are wrong. [Jesus teaches 
here] the principle , which we ought always to strive to follow. 
The single precepts are intended to correct the selfishness and 
narrowness that Jesus saw about Him, and to point out some of 
the ways in which the principle may be applied. They, too, are 
to be obeyed, always in spirit, and in letter when such an 
obedience is consistent witn the principle. If a man would 
follow Jesus, he must not resist an enemy in a spirit of re¬ 
venge ; nor should he refuse to give to a beggar from a selfish 
motive. If he resist or w ithhold, he must do so because love, 
regard for the highest well-being of society in general, requires 
it/ Plummer, Comm, on Luke , p. 185: ‘The four precepts 
here given (6® ®) are startling. It is impossible for either 
governments or individuals to keep them. A State which 
endeavoured to shape its policy in exact accordance with them 
would soon cease to exist; and if individuals acted in strict 
obedience to them, society would be reduced to anarchy. 
Violence, robbery, and shameless exaction would be supreme. 
The inference is that they are not precepts , but illustrations 
of principles. They are in the form of rules; but as they 
cannot be kept as rules, we are compelled to look beyond the 
letter to the spirit which they embody. If Christ had riven 
precepts which could be kept literally, we might easily nave 
rested content with observing the letter, and have never pene¬ 
trated to the spirit. What is the spirit? Among other things, 
this: that resistance of evil and refusal to part with our property 
must never be a personal matter; so far as we are concerned 
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f. Universal Love. — Mt 5 4S * 48 =Lk G 27 - 28 - 82 - 88 . 
When Jesus begins this sixth paragraph illustra¬ 
tive of His statements in Mt 5 17 ' 80 with the words 
‘ Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy,’ He is not 
quoting precisely any OT or extra-biblical utter¬ 
ance on record (cf. Sir 18 u ). The clause * Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour ’ is found in Lv 19 18 * Thou shalt 
not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ But the further clause, 
* and hate thine enemy,’ while not appearing in 
that form, is really implied in the words ‘the 
children of thy people,’ which fixes a national 
limitation upon the teaching in the Leviticus 
passage. There was on the part of the Hebrews 
a profound contempt and disregard of other nation¬ 
alities (cf. Dt 23 8 ' 6 25 17 ' 19 , the Book of Jonah, esp. 
3 10 -4 n ). So that the phrase ‘hate thine enemy* 
justly cliaracterized the prevailing OT conception 
of social duty (in spite of occasional efforts towards 
a larger idea, Ex 23 4 * •), the ‘enemy’ signifying 
any foreigner who did not enter into Hebrew prac¬ 
tices, and the ‘ hatred ’ signifying tlieir superior 
disdain for other peoples. The same hatred towards 
all Gentiles was felt by the stricter Jews of Jesus’ 
day; and the Pharisaic pride and exclusiveness 
went so f«r as to include in the sphere of their 
hatred the lower clashes among the Jews them¬ 
selves who did not satisfactorily observe the Law 
(Jn 7 49 ‘This multitude which knoweth not the 
law are accursed ’). 

When Jesus sets over against this national bigo- 

we must bs willing to suffer fctill more and to surrender still 
more. It is right to withstand and even to punish those who 
injure us; but in order to correct them and to protect society, 
not because of any personal animus. It is right also to with¬ 
hold our possessions from those who without good reason ask 
for them; but in order to check idleness and effrontery, not 
because we are too fond of our possessions to part with them. 
So far as our personal feeling goes, we ought to be ready to offer 
the other cheek, and to gi\ e without desire of recovery what¬ 
ever is demanded or taken from us. Love knows no limits but 
those which love itself imposes. When love resists or refuses, 
it is because compliance would be a violation of love, not because 
it would involve loss or suffering.’ Gore, Sermon on the Mount, 

£ 103f.: ‘We may truly say that the Sermon gives us a social 
w for Christians. That is true in this sense: the Sermon 
gives us principles of action which every Christian must apply 
and reapply in his social conduct. But just because it embodies 
motives and principles and does not give legal enactments, it must 
appeal in the first instance to the individual, to his heart and 
conscience; and it is only as the character thus formed must 
set itself to remodel social life on a fresh basis, that the Sermon 
can become a social law for Christians. You cannot take any 
one of its prescriptions and apply it as a social law at once. 
You cannot take the maxim, “ If a man smite thee on the one 
cheek, turn to him the other also,” or, “ If a man take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also,” and make it obligatory on 
Christians as a rule of external conduct, without upsetting 
the whole basis of society, and without ignoring a contrary 
maxim which our Lord gives us in another connexion. But 
each of the maxims can be taken to the heart and conscience of 
the individual, to become a principle of each man’s own char¬ 
acter and conduct, and then to reappear, retranslated into 
Bocial action, according to the wisdom of the time, or the 
wisdom of t.hs man, or the wisdom of the Church.’ 

It is difficult to understand how Dr. Sanday (art. Jesus 
Cueist, vol. ii. p. 621) can say: ‘The ethical ideal of Christi¬ 
anity is the ideal of a Church. It does not follow that it is 
also the ideal of the State. If we are to say the truth, we must 
admit that parts of it would become impracticable if they were 
transferred from the individual standing alone to governments 
or individuals representing society.’ A similar view was advo¬ 
cated bv the Bishop of Peterborough in the Fortnightly Review, 
Jan. 1890. This misconception of Jesus’ teaching seems to 
arise out of a confusion of principles with precepts. Social 
ethics and individual ethics cannot rest upon different prin¬ 
ciples . but the principles of ethics will call for different out- 
workings in concrete cases of their application—and this will be 
as true for individuals as for society. The people acting collec¬ 
tively through their governing officials (the State) ore required 
to act according to precisely the same ethical standard as when 
they are acting individually; namely, they are bound to obey 
the principles of forgiving kindness to all (Mt 5 21 - 24 ), of moral 
purity of protection of marriage (53if), of honesty in 

speech (5of an absence of the revengeful spirit (5 s #), of 
long-suffering (540), of helpfulness (541), of generosity (5 4 -), and 
of an all-embracing love (543-48). Can any one think that the 
State is not bound so to act? 


try and caste spirit His own teaching, Mt 5 U ‘ Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute 
you,’ the term ‘ enemies ’ is to be understood in the 
most comprehensive and general sense of all who 
do not feel and act lovingly towards one. It no 
longer means ‘ foreigners,’ tor Jesus has removed 
all national barriers, making all men brethren (cf. 
Ac 17 26 ). To the primitive Christians the out¬ 
standing class of 4 enemies’ were those referred to by 
Jesus as their persecutors for the cause of Christ, 
as also in Mt f> 10 " 12 . Jesus wishes to establish 
the principle of a universal love which would 
unite all men in a complete human brotherhood. * 
Every man is to love every other man, and to serve 
him so far as it lies in his power, with reason¬ 
able regard to all his duties. Barriers, castes, 
classes, distinctions of all kinds are removed, so 
that love and service are to be all-inclusive. When 
the scribe propounded to Jesus the question, ‘ Who 
is my neighbour?’ He replied with the parable of 
the Good Samaritan (Lk 10 25 ’ 37 ), in which He set 
forth clearly and impressively that the ‘ neighbour ’ 
whom one is to love ‘ as himself * is any one and 
every one. And this love which Jesus enjoins is 
not to be of the self-seeking kind which is common 
in the woild. There may be no real love, He says, 
in the exchanges of attention and courtesy which 
men are accustomed to make A\ith one another, 
for it may proceed on a commercial, quid pro quo 
basis. The Gospel demands a dilleient Kin<f of 
relation between men which is not self-seeking, 
does not ask how much will be given in return, is 
bestowed freely without thought of recompense. 
And here appears the close logical relation between 
these verses and vv. M ~ 4 ' 2 , for vv . 43 ' 48 cany forward 
to complete expression the thought which underlies 
the previous words.t 

This kind of love, all-embracing, unremitting, 
realizing itself in both feeling and conduct, lias its 
origin and perfect manifestation in God,£ who 
cares for all men, however they treat Him. He 
sets the example of universal love and service, 
which Jesus reveals in His words and deeds. And 
men by following this example in their relations to 
one another become the ‘sons’ of God (Mt 5 45 ), 
because in essential respects they feel and act like 
Him. The sonslnp thus spoken of is a moral son- 
ship, which is attained by choosing to be and do 
what is right, rather than a genetic sonship, which 
is inherent because God has made men in llis own 

* For the Biblical teaching concerning love, see esp. art. Lov* 
in vol. iii. 

t Lk 627-28.82-36 has a different order of the contents from 
that of Mt 543-48; if the Matthiean material were arranged in the 
same order, the verses would stand: (43). 44(89-42 712 ) 4b. 47 43 .4s; 
and Lk O 34 - 35a j 8 an addition or expansion for which Matthew 
has no parallel. It is not easy to determine which order is the 
more likely to have been original. The striking differences in 
the wording of the passages, however, indicate beyond a doubt 
that Luke’s account is secondary, with much verbal modifica¬ 
tion : thus in w.27 .28 expansions appear; in v.3® zoipis is found 
instead of pue-Oes as in Mt 5 4(i , a manifest dropping of a Jewish 
for a Gentile or universal term (though Luke nas puatios at 6- 15 ); 
in the same and following verses, and for the same reason, Luke 
twice has etpeapreiXet, once instead of el tiXwmu, once instead of 
el iOuxcl ; in v.33 Luke has byetfio retort instead of Matthew r ’s 
anrttmrO 1 , a Jewish custom ; m v.^s Luke has vie } la-rev 

instead of Matthew’s clearly more original vie) rev rxrpes vpuiv rev 
it oipetooif ; in the same verse Luke reduces the fine Jewish 
woras about God’s making the Bun rise and the rain fall to a 
commonplace Gentile phrase, xpr,e^res iar/v ir) revs bx*ptcravs xm 
revnpeCf ; in v.3G Luke changes the imperatival future form 
lerterdt , common in the LXX through the influence of the Hebrew, 
and occasionally found in the I> r T (e.g. Mt 543 39 22®7-W), to a 
better Greek form, the imperative ytvirQt ; he has also the less 
Jewish and less lofty elxnpfAevt; instead of Matthew’s significant 
riwet ; and again he has only 0 rtvri.p vptMv instead of Matthew’s 
e xetrv.f vptMv e evpotuos. These numerous and important varia¬ 
tions in the two accounts of these verses leave no room for 
doubt that Matthew’s form is much nearer to the historical 
words spoken by Jesus, and that the Third Gospel contains 
material which had undergone wide verbal divergence, partly 
perhaps in Luke’s own hands, but mainly in the earlier Gentils 
transmission. 

t So in the Johannine writings frequently, Jn 3i«, 1 Jn48- lQ - 1 ® 
cf. also Bo 53*3. 
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image (Gn l 28 ).* Jesus therefore commands men 
to he perfect in love as God is perfect in love,+ 
setting before them an absolute ideal of social 
goodness; not that the ideal is at once attainable, 
but that towards its realization every man—and 
all men together—must strive, and in God’s provi¬ 
dence this striving will ultimately achieve success. 

g. Religious Worship. —Mt 6 1 * 8 * 18 " 18 (no parallel 
in Lk).J The connexion of these verses with the 
historical Sermon cannot well be doubted; they 
follow in logical consecution upon the material 
contained in Mt 5 8 ' 48 , illustrating the true right¬ 
eousness still further and on another side. The 
ideal life which was characterized in vv. 8-13 , enjoined 
in vv. 18 * 20 , and illustrated with regard to character 
and service in w. 21 * 48 , is further illustrated in these 
verses with regard to religious worship. Alms¬ 
giving, prayer, and fasting were, in the estimation 
of the Jews, three of thecliief elements of religion, 
and received a disproportionate attention; while 
the three performances, really so different in im¬ 
portance, were regarded as about equally necessary 
and useful.g In v. 1 , which forms an introduction 

* On this sonship see Wendt, Lehre Jem , ii. 14ft f. In using 
the term ‘ Father f for expressing most completely His con¬ 
ception of God, Jesus thinks of the family as most character¬ 
istic of the relation between God and men. In the family the 
sons maybe either true or false to tli^ir relation to their lather; 
if they love, honour, and obey him they realize their sonship— 
they arc sons indeed; if they disrespect him, disgrace him, and 
disregard Ins will they are not sons m the moral sense, for they 
repudiate their sonship. But the actual genetic sonship is 
none the less a fact, even if the sons will not acknowledge and 
exalt it. So in the relution of men to God; they do not in 
reality Itecome His sons any more than Tic heroines their Father; 
thi« mutual essential relation exists from the first, for all men 
are Hu* sons, and He is the Father of all. But the NT use of 
the term ‘son’is generally a moral one, and those only are 
designated ‘sons’ who honour and realize their sonship. ‘This 
docs not deny the genetic, spiritual sonship, however, which the 
NT also teaches. 

f The words of Jesus, ‘ye shall be perfect,’ can have only the 
.imperative force, as in Lk (r^su Meyer, 11. llnltzmann, B Weiss, 
H. Weiss, Wendt, Blass, and neaily all); cf. Burton, Moods and 
Tenses in NT Greek , 5 07. The whole v.48 is made-up from OT 
language; e.<j. Lv 19 2 (LXX) reads, kyioi inc-m, on t\tu 
• yi» xCpios i Oto; \ cf. also I A’ll 44 ,1 P l 15 ; and I>t IS** 1 (LXX) 
reads, r.kute try hetvnov xupiou toZ Otov trev. But the thought of 
these similar OT passages, as their contexts show, is of le\ it 1 cal 
puritv and national separateness, and it is therefore superficial 
as compared with the deep meaning which Jesus puts into the 
words In Mt 5*8 we have the closing verse of the short section 
vv.4:i 48 concerning universal lo\e (so Achelis, Bruce, Heinrici, 
H. Holtzmann, Tholuck, B. Weiss'), not a general summary con¬ 
clusion of the whole section w.21-48 ( 80 Burton, Ibbeken, H. 
Weiss). The rikuos refers only to perfection in love, not to the 
whole series of attributes which constitute the perfection of 
God in the theological sense, or to the comprehensive idea of 
human perfection. This love which Jesus establishes as the 
principle of the ideal life, to be felt and acted upon by every 
man towards every other man, cannot be understood as condon¬ 
ing the sins or imperfections in the character and service of 
others, but insists upon viewing men not as they are but as they 
may be and should be, and upon rendering them every assist¬ 
ance of symputhy, counsel, and help towards the attainment of 
the Divine ideal. It is thus that God has dealt with men, and 
we are to do likewise for one another. 

X The account of the Sermon in Luke does not contain this 
section, probably for the Borne reason that no parallel appears 
for Mt 5l7-37 f namely, because these passages are so saturated 
with Jewish phraseology, ideas, and customs as to be difficult 
of understanding for Gentile readers (so Feine, Wendt). Here 
also, as there, it is more likely that Luke’s sources did not 
contain these sections than that Luke himself excised them. 

f The giving of alms was held to be a primary duty and a 
means of salvation, as seen already in the Apocrypha,’ To 4?- 11 
128 10 149-12, Sir 4 1 * 8 7™, cf. also Ps 41b Is 687 io, r>n 4*7; there are 
also many striking Rabbinic sayings concerning the merit of 
almsgiving (see art. Almsgiving in vol. i.; Weber, Judische 
Theologie , pp. 285-288; Wunsche, Erlauteruny der Evanpelien, 
on Mt 6 1 * 4 ). The Greek word in use for the alms is iktyuorCvti 
(the motive employed by metonomy for the thing), as here in 
v.2, representing, perhaps, Hjjn?; since this Heb. word meant 
primarily ‘ righteousness,* it come about that itxaitc-Cm might 
also have this special meaning, but that is not the sense in 
which Sue. is used here in v. 1 (the textual variant at this point, 
IktnpurZtvi, is improbable on both external and internal evidence). 
Prayer was offered bv the Jews thrice daily, at 9 a.m., at 12 noon, 
and at 8 p.m. (cf. Ac 3*), and on three days in the week the people 
went to the synagogue for prayer. Liturgicai forms of prayer 
were in use (cf. Lk ll 8 , and Mishna, tractate Berakhoth ), and 
th-sy were recited at the pioper time wherever one might be. 
rating was prescribed by the OT ‘or the Day of Atonement 


to the group, Jesus gives the key to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the whole: * He does not pronounce against 
the acts themselves, but against the spirit and 
purpose which too often animated the doing of 
them. Religious worship, such as almsgiving (which 
the Jews rightly considered an act of worship), 
prayer and fasting, must never be performed 
ostentatiously, with the intent of securing a reputa¬ 
tion for piety. It was mainly the proud, hypo¬ 
critical Pharisees who were guilty of such motives 
in their worship ; but the multitude of common 
people to whom Jesus was now speaking had been 
brought up to believe implicitly in the teaching 
and practice of the Pharisees, and were therefore 
in great danger of lieing corrupted by the Pharisaic 
example of ostentation, woildliness, and deceit. 

Jesus will therefore warn them against these 
specific errors of their religious leaders, and in 
contrast exhibit the character of true religious 
worship. The three acts of almsgiving (vv. 3-4 ), 
prayer (vv. 5 * 6 ), and fasting (vv. 16-18 ) are treated in 
a parallel way, the same thing being said of each 
in almost the same language. When they give 
money in the synagogues, or upon other occasions, 
for charitable objects, it is to be contributed solely 
for the benelit of others, with no purpose of obtain¬ 
ing a reputation of generosity for themselves (cf. 
Ac 5 1-11 ). Against almsgiving in itself Ho does 
not speak, but only of the motive behind it. The 
giving of money to assist others is, in fact, an act 
of woiship to God, and a necessary element of all 
true righteousne**s. Put such giving must be 
quietly done, without providing or even wishing 
that otheis may know ot the fact or the amount, 
in order that one may receive credit therefor.f So 
also when men pray, as pray they must, their 
prayers are to he a genuine communing with God, 
instead of being designed to win the praise of men 
for a superior piety.? To counterfeit true spiritual 
communion with God is an intolerable profanation 
of religion. Je*us, of course, ha* no thought of 
foibidding prayer in public, but lie will have only 
sincere prayers made, whether in public or private. 
And if they fast, as they were accustomed to do 
regularly and often, they are to observe the fust 
as a simple humiliation before God, not forced 
upon others for the purpose of gaining credit for 
exceptional devoutness.§ On another occasion 

(Lv 1G 29 - 34 ), and was practised on other occasions also (Ex 342*, 

1 S 7°, 2S 12 * 6 , Jer 3G 9 , Dn 10 3 ). The prophets sometimes spoke 
against it (Is 5S 3 - 8 , Jer 14 12 , Zee 7 6 ), but it was a prevailing 
usage throughout the Hebrew histon, cf. Jth 6 s , To 12«. In the 
NT also the Pharisee is represented as boasting in his prayer, 

4 1 fast twice in the week’ (Lk IS 1 -), and the frequent fasts are 
mentioned in Mt 914 ( c f. art. Fasting in vol. i.). It is noticeable 
that Jesus has not joined with these three outstanding acts <jf 
Jewish worship the observance of the Sabbath, which stood in 
somewhat the same prominence; but elsewhere He dealt with 
that subject also (Mk 2~*-- 8 ), and on a similar principle. 

* htxtttoir^n is to be understood here in a comprehensive sense; 
it is a repetition of the itx. of v.20, now to be illustrated m 
acts of religious worship, and embraces alike almsgiving, prayer, 
and fasting 

t In v.- mkirio-ne is a figurative term signifying ostentation. 
weoxpiTcti refers to the Pharisees; they were hypocrites because 
they wore a mask of piety over their selfish lives; cf. also Mt 
23 s *'. rvvxyvyous, puputis indicate that almsgiving was a part of 
the regular synagogue sen ices, but that alms w'ere also given 
upon the streets to those in need. The ksy* v/mv puts a 
special emphasis upon the fact that this almsgiving, when done 
out of vanity, had no real merit; cf. Lk &■*. In v. 3 the phrase, 
‘let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth,’ is 
quite surely a current Semitic proverb to express secrecy. 

X In v. 6 itrwOt is an imperatival future, as in Mt 5*8; the 
parallel verb in v. 2 is an imperatival subjunctive, and in v.6 an 
imperative, the meaning being quite the same in each. The 
ya/vtout rSv trkaruHv were the four corners of street intersections, 
which were chosen as the most conspicuous place for the 
ostentatious prayers. ItrruTts indicates that prayers were 
customarily offered in a standing posture. The to. /**<», or, 
more frequently m the NT, iirtpSiov, was the upper room of an 
Oriental house used for guests or for retirement to pray; see 
Ac l 13 gw as 20 8 . With the language of v.®* compare 2 K 4**, 
Is 2G 20 . 

$ In v.M rxvttpvToi and &<pxpfteunv rx wpirmtrx refer to neglect 
of the customary care for the head, the unwashed face and 
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Jesus removed all obligation from His followers to 
observe the Pharisaic system of fasts, or to practise 
fasting except as it was the personal ana spon¬ 
taneous expression of inner feeling (cf. Mk 2 1 ^* i9 ). 
Here He teaches that when one fasts it must be 
a genuinely religious performance, free from all 
ostentation and selfish motives. 

It is true, Jesus says, that those who turn these 
acta of religious worship to selfish account do 
secure their object; ‘they have their reward* in 
the false reputation for generosity and piety which 
for a time they can win. But they cannot win 
God’s approval, or secure any spiritual blessings. 
These things, which alone are worth while, belong 
only to those whose worship is sincere, who give 
and pray and fast with pure unselfish motives, for 
the good they can do their fellow-men and for 
their own spiritual growth. And the principle 
which Jesus here sets forth for these three acts of 
religious worship is to apply to every kind of 
religious observance. Sacred things are never to 
be turned to worldly account; everything we do 
in the name of religion, and for the sake of 
religion, must be untarnished by self-seeking ends 
and unholy purposes.* 

h. The Lord?* Prayer.— Ut 6 7 - u =Lk ll 1 ' 4 . No 
words of Jesus which have come down to us are of 
greater significance or usefulness to mankind than 
this Prayer, which He taught His disciples, in¬ 
dicating as it does the true foundation, the true 
spirit, and the true substance of all prayer, prayer 
being our communion with God. A consideration 
of the Lord’s Prayer will involve the following 

K ints: ( 1 ) the historical occasion on which the 
ayer was given; ( 2 ) the original form of the 
Prayer as taught by Jesus; (3) the genetic relations 
of this Prayer to tne OT, to Jewish prayers, and to 
the life of Christ; (4) the analysis and interpreta¬ 
tion of its contents; (5) the right use of the Prayer. 

( 1 ) There is no portion of the Sermon as given 
by Matthew (chs. 6-7) which is so obviously an 
addition to the historical discourse as the section 
6 7 ' 18 containing the Lord’s Prayer. That these 
verses are extraneous matter, introduced here by 
the process of compilation, is now maintained by 
many Bcholars.+ This fact appears in several 
ways: (a) Lk ll 1 explicitly states that Jesus gave 
the Prayer to His disciples in response to an ex¬ 
pressed wiBh on their part for a form of prayer, 
such as John the Baptist had given his disciples 
(the Jews were accustomed to many liturgical 
prayers). This statement, while it might be a 
mere literary setting of the Third Gospel, is prob¬ 
ably a historical datum; and if historical, it 
points to another occasion than the Sermon for the 
presentation of the Prayer. ( 6 ) The precise time 
when the Prayer was given is not fixed by Luke, 
but it is assigned in a general way to the Persean 
period, after the dose of the Galilsean ministry. 
This is perhaps too late a position, since it was tne 

dishevelled hair being an Oriental sign of grief and abasement, 
cf. 2 S12®°, Is 61 s , Dn 10®, 1 Mac 3*7; that this is what is meant 
is seen in v.i7f., where Jesus bids than give no external sign of 
their fasting. 

* No one would seriously attempt to put these commands of 
Jesus into practice as precepts to be literally obeyed, so that all 
charity should be unorganized, and all prayers be absolutely 
private. Here, again, as in ch. 5, Jesus is dealing with prin¬ 
ciples only, and His illustrations are to be considered as 
illuminating the principles rather than as fixing statutes for 
literal observance. 

f 8o Calvin, Strauss, Neander, Schleiermacher, Bleek, de 
Wette, Olshausen, Ewald, Ebrard, Meyer, Hanne, Godet, Kamp- 
hausen. Page, Feine, Sieffert, Bruce, Chase, Kubel, Weizsooker, 
Wendt, H. Holtzmann, Bartlet, Heinrid, B. Weiss, Baljon, 
Nestle, Bacon. The Matthsan position of the Prayer is regarded 
as historical by Tholuok, KeiL Morison, Broadus, Achelis, Stein- 
meyer, H. Weiss, Nosgen, Plummer, Grawert, it being the 
opinion of most of them that the Lukan position is also his¬ 
torical, and therefore that the Prayer was given on two separate 
occasions by Jesus. Tholuck is undecided whether to prefer 
Matthew's position for the Prayer, or to hold that it was repeated. 


example of John the Baptist’s disciples which led 
Jesus* disciples to ask Him for a prayer; but this 
influence or John’s upon Jesus’ disciples is more 
likely to have been exercised before John’s death, 
which came during Jesus* work in Galilee (Mk 
0 14 * 39 ). If, then, the Lord’s Prayer was given earlier 
than the Sermon, it would not have been given again 
as new teaching in that discourse; and if later, then 
it can stand in the Sermon only as a result of sub¬ 
sequent compilation. What seems to have happened 
is, that the original occasion of the giving of the 
Prayer was remembered (Lk ll 1 ), but tbe exact 
time at which it was given was forgotten; con¬ 
sequently each Evangelist, or his source, intro¬ 
duced the Prayer into his narrative where it was 
deemed suitable, (c) The Prayer, where it stands 
in the Sermon, clearly interrupts the movement of 
the discourse, and destroys the unity of the section 
into which it has been inserted. This is true not 
only of the Prayer, vv. 9 * 18 , but also of the two 
verses preceding, vv. 7 * 8 , and of the two verses 
following, w. 14 * The whole passage, vv. 7 ' 18 , does 
not pertain directly to the subject which Jesus is 
presenting in vv. 1 " 6 * 16 * 18 , namely, the sin of ostenta¬ 
tion and hypocrisy in acts of religious worship; 
and it mars the symmetry of Jesus’ three illustra¬ 
tions about almsgiving, vv. 8-4 ; prayer, w. 5 * 8 ; and 
fasting, vv. 16-18 . Nevertheless, it is quite intel¬ 
ligible how these verses 7 * 18 were brought into this 
connexion by the compiling process. The Sermon 
was one of Jesus’ most important discourses, and 
during the Apostolic age it was everywhere in use 
as a practical digest of His teaching. As the 
Sermon already contained some instruction about 
prayer, and the teaching on the same-subject in 
vv. 18 was separated from its historical position, it 
came easily into association with w. 8 * 6 , where— 
although it was an extraneous elenient—-it added 
to the completeness of the prayer instruction. 

( 2 ) It is in the highest degree improbable that 
the Lord’s Prayer was given on two separate 
occasions—once in the Sermon in the form which 
Matthew reports, and again under other circum¬ 
stances and in a different form as reported by 
Luke.* This would have been unnecessary; but 
still more, each of the two Gospels supposes that it 
reports the one and only giving of the Prayer. 
On the theory of repetition, why did Jesus present 
the Prayer in two forms so very different from 
each other? Having once given it in the fuller, 
smoother form of Mt 6 9 * 13 , why should He sub¬ 
sequently repeat it in the shorter, cruder form of 
Lk ll 3 " 4 ? The reason for the postulation of two 
deliveries of the Lord’s Prayer is the unwilling¬ 
ness of certain scholars to admit that Jesus’ words 
could be so variantly transmitted (see the two 
Greek forms of the Prayer quoted in parallel 
columns on p. 5). Certainly it is not to be thought 
that Luke, with the Matthsean form of the Prayer 
before him, deliberately cut it down and changed 
it to the form contained in his Gospel; or that 
Matthew, with the Lukan form of the Prayer 
before him, deliberately enlarged and altered it into 
the form which the First Gospel presents. But 
the two forms may well be the respective results 
of two independent lines and processes of trans¬ 
mission. The Prayer as given by Jesus in Aramaic 
was briefly worded, as we may assume from tbe 
nature of the language and the Jewish cnstom, as 
well as from the original Hebrew ‘Ten Words’ 
and the Beatitudes. It is therefore not unlikely 
that the form of the Prayer given by Matthew is 
somewhat longer than the historical Aramaic form, 
for the purpose of producing a more perfect Greek 

* Tet this is maintained by Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 297 
Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church (1891), p. 11, and by 
some others. Against this view, see Page, Expositor , 8rd ser. 
voL vii. p. 48811. 
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translation. But in the main the differences which 
appear in the accounts of Matthew and Luke are 
due to the influences of independent translation 
from the Aramaic, and of handing down in prac¬ 
tical Church use through fifty years of time. 
Neither account can be supposed to furnish a 
literal equivalent of the Prayer precisely as worded 
by Christ for His disciples.* Consequently it 
becomes a matter of importance to discover which 
of the two Gospel reports contains the more exact 
reproduction of the historical Prayer. The Church, 
with striking unanimity, from the 1 st cent, to the 
present, has testified to the greater fidelity, dig¬ 
nity, and usableness of the recension in Mt 6 U ' 13 ; 
and this choice, as respects both quantity and 
quality, has been continued by the great majority 
of scholars.! 

In order to consider in detail the differences 
which exist between the two accounts of the 
Lord’s Prayer, it is necessary to make the com¬ 
parison on the basis of the modern critical texts 
of the NT, such as Tischendorf’s eighth edition 
and Westcott and Hort’s text (with which the RV 
closely agrees). One notices first the exclusion of 
the doxology to the Prayer contained in the Til 
at Mt 6 1S (and familiar to us through the AV): 6ri 
crov 4<rru> ij paai Xefa /cal i} Suva fits Kai rj 56£a els rows 
alG>v as. This ending of the Prayer is not 

given in Luke, and the external evidence against 
its genuineness in Matthew is conclusive ; so that 
its authenticity is no longer supposed. £ It grew 
up gradually in the 2 nd cent, as a product of the 
Jewish custom of doxologies and responses, con¬ 
tinued in the public services of the Christian 
Church; see esp. 1 Ch 29 11-13 . The earliest men¬ 
tion of the liturgical use of the Prayer is in the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, viii. 3, where the 
repetition of it three times daily is enjoined ; and 
there is abundant Patristic evidence that this 
liturgical use rapidly increased. Readily, there¬ 
fore, this doxology, which came to be used always 
at the close of the Prayer, found its way into the 
later exemplars of the NT text; and the fact that 
it appears in conjunction with Mt G 9-13 instead of 
Lk IP ' 4 shows that it was the Matthaean form of 
the Prayer which the early Church adopted for its 
liturgy. The doxology is found in many of the 
secondary uncials, but is absent from KBD, the 
earlier versions, and the Patristic witnesses of the 
2nd and 3rd cents, generally. Again, in numerous 
secondary and late witnesses of the text the frag¬ 
mentary Lukan account of the Prayer is filled out 
and modified by the introduction of some or all of 
the elements peculiar to the Matthaean account; 
but these are manifest assimilations, and therefore 
have no textual standing in the Third Gospel. 

Taking Mt 6 9 ' 13 and Lk IP ' 4 thus according to 
the best Greek text, it appears that, after the ad¬ 
dress which is common to both, the Lukan account 

* It has been sufficiently argued above, under i. 3, that the 
entire phenomena of the primitive transmission of the Gospel 
material require us to recognise extensive verbal variation and 
occasional thought modification, such as appear in these parallel 
reports, throughout the narratives of the four Evangelists. 
There is a striking similarity between the Matthaean and Lukan 
accounts of the Beatitudes and their two accounts of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and judgments arrived at concerning the features and 
merits of the one pair will be found to hold in general for the 
other pair also; the chief differences between the two forms of 
the Beatitudes and the two forms of the Lord’s Prayer are due 
to similar causes operating on both. 

t So Tholuck, Meyer, Feine, Bruce, H. Weiss, Plummer, B. 
Weiss, and xnkny others; those also who think that Jesus gave 
the Prayer in two forms hold, almost without exception, that 
the form in Matthew is to be preferred. The modem scholars 
who regard the Lukan report as the more authentic (Bleek, 
Kamphausen, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, Bacon), seem to follow 
too rigid and exclusive a theory of literary criticism. 

t See Westcott and Hort, New Testament in Greek, vol. ii. 
Appendix; Scrivener, Introd. to the Criticism of the New 
TestametU 4 , vcl. ii. pp. 323-325 ; Chase, Lord's Prayer in the 
Early Church , pp. 168-176. 
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has five petitions, while the Mattlisean account has 
six (or seven). The five parallel petitions are: 
( 1 ) Hallowed be Thy name, ( 2 ) Thy Kingdom come, 
(3) Give us our daily bread, (4) Forgive us our debts 
(sins), and (5) Bring us not into temptation. To 
these Matthew adds, between ( 2 ) and ( 3 ), ‘Thy 
will be done, as in heaven, so on earth,’ which is 
clearly a new petition, and after (5) he adds, c but 
deliver ns from evil,’ which may be a separate 
petition, but is more likely a fuller, reverse word¬ 
ing of the ‘bring us not mto temptation.’* Are 
these two additional clauses in Matthew authentic 
portions of the Lord’s Prayer ? The only denial 
of their authenticity has come from the few modem 
scholars who hold to the relative originality of 
the Lukan account here and elsewhere as against 
the longer Matthaean account, which they think 
was expanded and supplemented in transmission.! 
But Matthew’s third petition, ‘ Thy will be done, 
as in heaven, so on earth,’ brings into the Prayer 
one of Jesus’ essential ideas ana constant phrases 
(cf. Mt 7 21 12 60 26 39, Jn 4 s4 fi 38 ); it is necessary to 
the literary structure of the Prayer, since it forms 
the third member of the first triplet of petitions; 
and while in a general way the same thought is 
expressed in the clause ‘Thy kingdom come,’ the 
Prayer needs this more definite statement of how 
the Kingdom must be realized, what men must do 
to make the Kingdom come. It is not difficult to 
see why this petition was excluded from the Lukan 
form of the Prayer: the source from which Luke 
drew his account had passed through a Gentile 
line of transmission, in the course of which a large 
part of the characteristically Jewish element in 
the Gospel story was eliminated, as a detriment to 
the spread of the Gospel among the Gentiles. Its 
omission is therefore parallel to the omission of 
Mt 5 17 ' 37 , and much other material, from the Third 
Gospel.^ With regard to Matthew’s other addi¬ 
tion to the Lord’s Prayer, the enlargement of the 
sixth petition by conjoining the phrase ‘but de¬ 
liver us from evil,’ there is less argument for its 
authenticity ; but its absence from Luke is readily 
explained in the manner just described, it is a 
characteristic Jewish conception entirely suitable 
to Jesus’ thought and expression, and it fits in 
with the literary structure of the second triplet of 
petitions, since without it the sixth petition would 
not correspond in structure with the other two. 

The phenomena of the parallelism in the wording 
of the several clauses which Matthew and Luke 
have in common are striking. The thought and 
the language of the two accounts agree precisely in 
the first, second, and sixth petitions (except that in 
the sixth Luke does not have the phrase d\\A bvaai 
7 ?/xas awd rod Trov7jpov).% The third petition Luke 

* Augustine ( Enchirid . 116) regarded this phrase as a separate 
petition, making seven in all, and this became the standard 
Roman Catholic interpretation: it was adopted also by Luther, 
and is continued by Lutheran commentators. Among modem 
scholars there are many who accept this—some on traditional 
grounds (Knbel, Nosgen, H. Weiss), others on critical grounds 
(Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Iobeken, Chase, v. d. Goltz). That thepeti- 
tions are but six in number was held by Origen and Chry¬ 
sostom, was adopted by Calvin, and has had the support m 
recent years of Tholuck (apparently), Bengel, Olshausen, Heim, 
Kuinol, Meyer, Achelis, Feine, Hatch, Plummer, B. Weiss, 
Bruce, Hort, Nestle, and others. 

t So Bleek, Kamphausen, H. Holtzm&nn, Wendt, Bacon. 

t Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1885, thinks that Luke 
omitted the third petition because he considered that its idea 
was already contained in the first and second petitions, so that 
it was simply redundant This is also the view of Kamphausen, 
Das Gebet aes Herm, p. 67. H. Holtzmann, Hand-Comin . u. d. 
Synoptiker, in loc., regards Luke’s five petitions as original, 
designed to be counted on the fingers of one hand. O. Holtz 
mann, Leben Jesu (1901), p. 203, also maintains that the short 
form of Luke is original. 

ft The presence of this phrase in the text of Lk 11* in ACD 
and some other witnesses is to be explained as the result of a 
process of text Assimilation with the Matthaean reading; it does 
not appear in mBL, the more important versions, or the earlier 
Patristic writings. Similar cases are the insertion in Lk 11* of 
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does not have. In the remaining two petitions, 
the fourth and fifth, we find approximately the 
same ideas and words, but with some variation : 
thus the 36s ijfiiv cigiepov of Mt 6 11 is paralleled 
in. Lk 11 * by SLSov 4)/w> rb icad’ ij/jdpav, the latter 
being an attempt to generalize and simplify the 
former; the rd dfaCkJinara of Mt 6 la is paralleled 
in Lk ll 4 by rhs h/utprla s, the latter being the 
substitution of an easy, well-known word for 
one full of significance but less common — that 
this substitution took place can be inferred from 
the 6(f>eL\ovTL in the adjoined clause ; and in 
the same petition the tbs kc il of Mt 6 1 - is paralleled 
m Lk ll 4 by kclI 7 dp, which also is an obvious 
attempt to remove the possibility of a false quid 
pro quo interpretation. Very interesting also is 
the difference in the two accounts of the address 
of the Prayer; Lk ll 2 gives only one word, II drep, 
while Mt 6® gives Hdrep ij/xwv 6 iv rots ovpavdts. 
It is, of course, possible that the Lukan report 
is correct, but it certainly seems too familiar 
and abrupt for this solemn, lofty prayer; while 
Matthew's two attributives seem logical and im¬ 
portant. The iipuav indicates that the Prayer is 
a universal one for all who will pray to God. 
The 6 Ir roit ovpavois is an OT conception (ef. 
Ps2 4 115*) which Jesus used (see passages below), 
because it was a customary Jewish expression 
full of religious meaning.* Its usual, though not 
entire, absence from Luke is best explained as 
due to the process already described by which 
the characteristic Jewish element was largely 
eliminated from the sources of the Third Gospel. 
In all these parallel passages, therefore, where 
Matthew and Luke give different readings for 
the clauses of the Prayer, the report of Matthew 
comihends itself as possessed of a greater authen¬ 
ticity^ This confirms by historical tests the strong 
preference of the Church for the longer form of 
the Prayer as given in the First Gospel, a pre¬ 
ference which rested primarily on spiritual and 
practical tests. 

(3) When Jesus would condense His teaching 
into seven concise phrases (the address is an essen¬ 
tial part of the Prayer), containing in Aramaic not 
fifty words, it became necessary for Him to embody 
His chief ideas about God and men in compre¬ 
hensive phrases whose significance was already 
well understood by His followers. To introduce 
new phrases and new conceptions would have 
been to confuse those whom He wished to in¬ 
struct. Consequently, the language and the ideas 
of the Lord’s Prayer are closelv refitted to the OT, 
where essential truth about God, and about the 
duty of men towards Him and towards one another, 
haain many respects been reached. Jesus’ general 
teaching to His disciples previous to the giving of 
this Prayer had made known to them what He 
would have them understand by these OT concep¬ 
tions and phrases. 

Naturally, we find in Jewish prayers of a time 
contemporaneous with Jesus some phrases which 
are similar to those in the Lord’s rrayer. Such 
parallels have been pointed out for the address 
and first two petitions; for the remaining four 
clauses there are no real parallels, although there 
are expressions with a certain similarity, i Some 

Matthew's yni|fi<n» ri Otke/ui rev it it evptttS *») irt yfjt (go 
KAOD against BL, versions, and quotations), and ijuSt i it tm 
tipmuit (so AOD against MBL, versions, and quotations). Modem 
text-critical authorities are agreed that these passages are 
interpolations in the Lukan text. 

* Compare the later Jewish prayer-formula, ; 

see Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 229; Lightfoot, Hot. Heb.p. 299. T 

t See Page, Expositor, 3rd ser. voL viL pp. 483-440; Plummer, 
art. Lord’s Prayer in vol. iii. 

t On this point see the older works of Moller, August!, Wet- 
stein, Lightfoot, and Schbttgen; also, Achelis, Bergpredigt, 
t>. 288 f.; B. Weiss, Meyer-Romm. U. d. Matievgm. p. 188; 


of these Jewish prayer-formulas are subsequent 
in origin to the 1st cent. A.D., and may well have 
been influenced by the Christian Prayer. But 
there is no reason why Jewish prayers of Jesus* 
own time should not have contained some of the 
essential religious ideas which Jesus reaffirms, 
and in language which the OT had already made 
sacred. Such parallelisms furnish no proper basis 
for an attack upon the originality and authority 
of Jesus. His work was not to make a clean 
sweep of all existing religious conceptions and 
phraseology, as though the world had never had 
any vision of God, or truth, or goodness, or right; 
on the contrary, He came to show that the OT 
revelation was, in its best thought and teaching, 
a true, Divine revelation, which He would exalt 
and perfect (Mt 5 17 , cf. He l 1 * 2 ). Jesus was not 
‘ original ’ in the sense that He created a wholly 
new fabric of religious ideas, or introduced a 
wholly new set of religious terms; that kind 
of originality was made impossible by the fact 
that God was already in His world. Jesus* 
originality — and the term is not misapplied — 
consisted in His Divine ability to separate the 
true from the false, the permanent from the 
transient, the perfect from the imperfect; and 
then to carry forward the whole circle of ideas 
and practices to their ideal expression. The work 
of an artist is not to manufacture his paints, but 
to produce with them a perfect picture. Jesus’ 
mission was to clarify and to perfect religious truth, 
to show the unity and perspective of its many 
elements, and to transform humanity by revealing 
the nature, the beauty, and the necessity of the 
ideal life. 

One observes also with interest how the Lord’s 
Prayer embodies the experiences of Jesus in His 
own personal and official life. His teaching glows 
out of and expresses His own religious perceptions 
and realizations, so that there is a vital unity, an 
instructive correspondence, between this Prayer 
and His experience.* He finds God to be His 
Father and their Father, the common Father of 
all, to whom prayer is to be addressed. He lives 
and works that God may be revered, that His 
Kingdom may come, and that His will may be 
perfectly done by men. He has experienced the 
truth that God cares for the physical needs of men, 
and it is their privilege to trust Him for these 
things. He knows and teaches that men are 
sinful, needing God’s forgiveness ; they also must 
show a forgiving spirit towards one another. He 
has Himself passed through severe temptations, 
praying for deliverance from them (cf. Mk 14 36 - 88 , 
Mt 4 1 ’ i *).f In giving this ideal Prayer to His dis¬ 
ciples, Jesus does not necessarily imply that His 
experience is in no respect different from theirs, 
e.g. that there is no uniqueness in His relation to 
God, or in His character and career as regards sin. 
But He does mean that He has shared humanity 
with them, has lived through its experiences, has 
found the way to attain the human ideal, and will 
declare to them in His words and in Himself the 
secret of the true life. 

(4) An analysis of the Lord’s Prayer, accepting 
the Matthsean form as practically authentic, dis¬ 
closes a well-considered literary structure: there 
are seven clauses in all, the first containing the 
address, followed by two groups of petitions, three 
in each. Regard, therefore, is haa to the sacred 

Plummer, art. Lord’s Prayer in vol. iii. ; Nestle, art. * Lord'* 
Prayer’ in Eneyel. Bibl. iii. 2821; Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers* (1900), pp. 124-180; Dalman, Worts Jesu. i. 299-806; 
v. d. Golfs, Das Gebet in der dltesten ChristenheU (1901), pp. 
40—42. 

* See v. d. Goltz, op. cit. pp. 1-53; Barton, ‘The Personal 
Religion of Jesus ’ in Biblical World , vol. xiv. ( 1899 ), pp. 894-408. 

t Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church (1901), p. 104 f. 
notes, but exaggerates, the relation of the Lord’s Prayer to the 
personal experiences of Jesus. 
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numbers 3 and 7, for the purpose of moulding per¬ 
fectly the literary form of the Prayer.* The first 
group of petitions pertains to God—* Thy name,’ 

* Tliy kingdom,’ * Thy will.’ They express the most 
profound and comprehensive aspiration of men, 
that God may be all in all. Only when this is the 
supreme desire, can one otter the three petitions of 
the second group, which pertain to the needs of the 
individual life—* our daily bread,* * our debts,’ * de¬ 
liverance from temptation.’ The several clauses 
would have been, in the original Aramaic, shorter 
and more nearly uniform in length than appears 
in a Greek translation. One cannot be certain 
whether the * as in heaven, so on earth,’ which fol¬ 
lows the third petition, pertains to that alone, or 
equally to all the three petitions of the group. + 

The address of the Prayer (Udrep tj/jl&p 6 iv roTs 
ovpavoTs) introduces the term ‘Father,’which was 
Jesus’ prevailing and characteristic designation 
for God. It signified God’s supremacy, authority, 
and power, but at the same time His love, patience, 
and care for men. The OT also has the term, but 
in the national sense, denoting God’s relation to 
His covenant people; later there grew up the 
individual consciousness, and God came to be 
thought of as a personal Father to the worshipper. J 
Jesus was accustomed to use this title for God in 
various ways: § often without any limiting attribu¬ 
tive except the article, often also with a limiting 

* my ’ or * your 5 ; but it is only in this passage, 
Mt 6 9 , that Jesus is reported to have used the 
attributive ‘our.’ One might therefore infer that 
this ‘our’ is an unauthentic liturgical addition; 
but this inference is neither necessary nor satis¬ 
factory. ‘Our Father’ is a significant addiess, 
indicating at once the ground and the motive of 
prayer to Him, as well as the brotherhood of men 
under a common Father ; the * our ’ contributes an 
important element, therefore, to the address, and 
the occasion of its use is great enough to call for a 
special expression. It may be that the phrase * Our 
Father’ was oftener upon Jesus’ lips than our 
Gospel records now show ; the widening gulf which 
the disciples fixed between their ascended Lord 
and themselves might tend to the disuse of phrases 
which indicated that * it behoved him in all thing-. 

* It is not to be said that the artistic literary structure of the 
Prayer is unworthy of Jesus, and must therefore be attributed 
to the Evangelist. On the contrary, Jesus designedly presented 
much of His teaching in metre and rhythm (see above, li. 1 ). His 
marvellous literary power was exercised not for art’s sake, but 
to make art serve the highest Well-being of men; for ideal 
thought cannot fulfil its whole mission until it is ideally 
expressed. On the logical relation of the petitions, see Plummer, 
art. Lord’s Prayer in voL iii. 

t Tholuck, Bergrede p. 850 [Eng. tr.p. 828J, notes that there 
are three elements which make up the address clause of the 
Prayer, and three elements which make up the doxology that 
came to be used at its close. 

t For the national sense cf. Dt isi 8» 826, ps 68 » 8936 103™, 
Is 13 96 0316 648, Jer 84.19, Hos 111, Mai 16 2™; for the individual 
sense, Wis 216 14*. Sir 2SL 4, To 13*. 3 Mac 63- 8. 

| In the Gospel of Matthew the term ‘Father’ is frequent, 
and is generally aocompanied by either ‘ my ’ or ‘ your * (‘ thy ’) 
in about equal proportion. The term occurs rarely in the 
Gospel of Mark, in the Gospel of Luke, also, there are relatively 
few instances of it. But the Fourth Gospel has it abundantly 
in the discourse sections, often with ‘ my, but in the main only 
with the article, * the Father.' A comparison of the occurrence 
of the term in parallel Synoptic passages raises the question as 
to how much confidence is to be placed upon the precise attri¬ 
butive reported in connexion with the title, or upon the occur¬ 
rence of the title itself: thus in the group Mt 2 tf»=Mk 1466=1 
Lk 2243 we find *0 my Father.' ‘ Abba, Father' (the Aramaic 
word with its translation), and * Father/ respectively; in Mt e 43 
-Lk 686 , Mt 1038=Lk 126 , Mt 1033=Lk l&, the First Gospel 
has ‘Father,* while the Third Gospel has ‘Most High’ and 
'God'; in Mt 126°=Mk 336=Lk 881 the First Gospel has ‘my 
Father which is in heaven,' while the Second and Third Gospels 
have simply 'God'; in Mt 2038sMk 1040 the Second Gospel 
strikingly lacks the words 'of my Father/ It seems probable 
that Jesus constantly used the title 1 Father,’ as the First and 
Fourth Gospels record; hut that it had been largely suppressed 
or altered In the sources of the Second and Third Gospels, 
again for the reason that it was a characteristically Jewish 
designation. 


to be made like unto his brethren* (He 2 17 ). The 
second attributive to the IIdrep in the clause of 
address, ‘who art in heaven,’ is a truly OT and 
Jewish phrase, which Jesus quite surely adopted 
and employed.* It expresses the transcendent 
position ana character of God. In the pre-scientific 
age it was natural to assign God to a particular 
locality; the distant sky above the heads of men 
was logically chosen. But this local conception 
gradually retired before a growing sense of God’s 
spiritual nature and omnipresence. With Jesus 
tne phrase was a useful one (and we still find it so) 
to denote the separateness of God from men, His 
supermundane attributes, His absolute power and 
authority, His infinite character and qualities. 
Since the phrase meant these important things to 
the Jewish people of His day, ana it was desirable 
that they should be in the mind of him who would 
pray to God, Jesus might well attach these words 
to His title of address in His model Prayer.f 

The first petition (dytaad'^ro) rd 6vo/i& <rov) J ex¬ 
presses the devout wish of the worshipper in view 
of what, according to the address of the Prayer, he 
conceives God to be, namely, that God may be 
fully recognized, honoured, and revered by all. 
The English word ‘ hallow ’ is no longer in common 
use; it meant to ‘ treat as holy,’ to revere. Thus 
it was a proper translation of ayidfeiv (Lat. 
mnctijicare), which, together with 8o£d£etv t was 
employed in tlie LXX to render the Hebrew forms 
mpn and cnp.§ Calvin, Kamphausen, and some 
others have understood that ‘the name’ in this 
petition was to be taken in the sense of the Third 
Commandment, which forbade the misuse of, and 
disrespect to, the title of God (so also Mt o 33 * 37 ). 
This interpretation is true as far as it goes, but it 
is too restricted for so comprehensive a prayer as 
this. Rather, ‘ the name 5 is to be understood here 
in the Oriental sense, as a periphrasis for the 
Person Himself, as though it were said, ‘ May God 
receive due reverence.’ To the Hebrew ‘ the name * 
stood for what the individual was who bore the 
name. God’s name designated Him as He had 
made Himself known to men.|| Therefore the 
petition pravs that God may be perfectly acknow¬ 
ledged by all men, so that all that He is and does 
may receive due honour, and that men may 
commit themselves to Him as their Father (ct. 
Ro 14 u , Eph 3 14 " 19 ). 

The second petition {iXOdru ij panXela <rov) IT ex- 

* This is shown by the frequent occurrence of the phrase in 
the First Gospel, e.g. Mt 516.« 48 «1.14 26.32 711 21 10^33 i 2 w 
1518 1617 1810- 14 .19.86 239 ; cf. also Mk 11&- 36, Lk lli»; its almost 
total absence from the Second and Third Gospels is another 
feature of th_e universalization of this material. For Jewish 
usage see ’AMth v. 80; S6td ix. 15; YCmd viu. 9; and 
Dalmon, Worte Jem, L 150/159, 299-306. Wendt, Lehre Jem, 
i. 62 f., can hardly be right in holding that this phrase is an 
addition in the Matthew passages, not to be attributed to Jesus. 

t Whether the Prayer was originally given in Aramaic or 
Hebrew has been discussed, but without a certain conclusion. 
Chase is sure it was in Aramaic; see, further, Taylor, Sayings of 
the Jewish Fathers 2 (1897), p. 176 f. 

t Compare the parallel clause in the Jewish s.vnagogal prayer 
Kaddish: ' Magmflcetur et sanctificetur nomen eius magnum 
in mundo’ (Maunonides’ translation); see Achelis, Bergpredigt , 
p. 288 f. 

5 See Ex 208, Lv 218 2233 , Nu 20 12 , Dt 82«n, Is 2938, Ezk 8638; 
and in the NT, 1 P 8 1B * 

H See Ps 5 11 9 10 , Pr 18 10 . So the peculiar phrase (still in 
religious use) * for his name’s sake/ Ps 28 s 25 11 81 s 79®; of. 
Achelis, Bergpredigt , pp. 240-248. 

f Compare here, also, the Kaddish parallel: ‘Begnare faciat 
regnum suum/ Mar cion, in his Lukan form of the Lord’s 
Prayer, read as the second petition, not what we have here, 
but it rifiu* <rv Siyttv rvgv/jLm, or another form of the same, tx 0 i<r*i 
to Zyit mtvjad row *pt The same thought in a more 

expanded form was known, as a feature of Luke’s text, to 
Gregory of Nyssa and Maximus the Confessor; thus: ikOtrm 
TO Siyitt cmwu« row t?’ X/jtMf tut) xm.Qttpiri.rt r.fJtms (of. Westcott 
and Hort, Sew Testament in Greek , vol. ii. Appx.; Nestle, in 
Encycl. Bibi. iii. 2S18). This petition for the Holy Spirit cannot 
be authentic in this connexion, for it has small attestation, is 
not suitable to the context, and is obviously a drastic substi¬ 
tution to bring into the Prayer a specific request for the Holj 
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presses the wonderful Messianic Hope of the 
Hebrews; it was in substance the prayer which 
for centuries Israel had addressed to God.* Jesus 
bade them continue this prayer for the coming 
of the Kingdom of God, but taught them the true 
conception of what that Kingdom was, and how it 
was to be accomplished. Tne Kingdom of God 
was Jesus’ constant and all-inclusive term to 
denote the individual and social good which would 
come to men when they would trust themselves 
to God’s guidance and conform themselves to His 
ideal (Mt 6 88 =Lk 12 81 ). In Jesus’ conception the 
coming of the Kingdom was a process, a develop¬ 
ment through successive stages with a iinal con¬ 
summation (Mk 4 ,JB " 3 -). He established the King¬ 
dom among men (Lk H 30 * 21 )* His followers were 
to cany it forward (Mt 28 19 * *), and in due time 
He would bring about its complete realization 
(Mt 24. 25). f Our prayer, therefore, must be that 
God in His wisdom, power, and love may hasten 
the growth among men of righteousness, mercy, 
and peace; that the principles of the Gospel may 
prevail in individuals and in society as a whole, 
that humanity may become transformed into the 
likeness of Him who revealed to them the Divine 
ideal of God for His children. 


needs of men, upon which the spiritual life is 
dependent during this earthly stage of existence.* 
The conditions under which we live are created by 
God, He has full knowledge of them (Mt 6 8 - 25 ‘ 8a ), 
and He stands ready to supply what is necessary 
to human well-being (Mt 5* 6 s8 7 11 ). This provi¬ 
dential bestowal comes, of course, not as a pure 
gratuity, but as a return for the honest, energetic 
labour of men. The ‘bread* which is asked for 
in this Prayer is meant in the wider sense as 
referring to all necessary food; and by implication 
it certainly includes all those things which are 
essential to physical welfare. The petition con¬ 
templates only a simple, frugal life, enjoining 
trustfulness and contentment therein. In other 
words, the idea of the Prayer is that men are to 
ask God confidently for what they need; but only 
for what they really need, and only as they need 
it. The disciples of Jesus are to live trustfully 
in the present and for the present, without anxious 
concern as to the future (Mt 0 s4 ). About this 
general interpretation of the fourth petition there 
can be no question. A difficulty exists, however, 
as to the precise force of iviofanov, since it is a 
hapaxleqomenon , we cannot determine its usage 
from other contexts ; the Greek word most like it 


The third petition (7 rd <rov . u>s iv 

ovpavy teal 7 rjs) was needed in the Prayer to 

guard the second petition against misinterpretation. 
It had become a prevalent misconception that the 
coming of God’s Kingdom depended after all upon 
Himself, and that when He should choose to do 
so He could by His omnipotence bring that King¬ 
dom into complete existence; so men had impor¬ 
tuned God to become loving and forgiving towards 
them, and to grant to them the blessings which 
out of dissatisfaction or neglect He was with¬ 
holding from them. Jesus makes that idea im¬ 
possible when He gives this third petition, teaching 
that Gods will must be absolutely done by all.J 
To do God’s will, to accomplish His work, was the 
one purpose of Jesus’ own life (Mt 26 8B - 42 , Jn 4 s4 
gas 12 27 17 4 ), and He enjoined it upon all as the one 
comprehensive human obligation (Mt 7 21 , Jn 7 17 ). 
Men must therefore co-operate with God in the 
realization of the Kingdom by making themselves, 
with God’s help, what they should be, and by 
bringing in the true brotherhood of universal love 
and service. 

The fourth petition § pertains to the physical 


Spirit which Jesus had included only by implication. The 
prominence given to the Holy Spirit in the Apostolic age has 
left its impress upon the Lukan account of Jbsub’ words; cf. 
Mt 7 u =Lk liw, Mt 1123=Lk 1021 , also Mt 1020=Lk 1212 . 

* See art. Messiah in vol. iii.; Encyd. Bibl., art. ‘ Messiah ’; 
also Goodgpeed, Israel’s Messianic Hope (1900). 

t See art. Kingdom of God in voL iL; also Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 
ii. 293-826. The verbal form ikdmrti does not favour the idea that 
the coming of the Kingdom is continuous; which part of the 
verb was used in the original Aramaic can only be matter of con¬ 
jecture—one would suppose a jussive imperfect, and this would 
have presented no difficulty At any rate, this petition must be 
interpreted in the light of Jesus' entire teaching concerning the 
Kingdom. The Greek aorist here may be due to the idea held 
by all Christians in the Apostolic age, that the return of Ohrist 
was imminent, and that with His return He would bring the 
catastrophic consummation; this passage would then be one of 
a number in the Gospels which received an eschatological 
colouring in transmission, on account of the failure of the 
disciples to take completely Jesus’ view of the nature and coming 
of the Kingdom. 

X Tb3 conception that God's will is already perfectly done in 
heaven, by the angelic host, is at the same time an assurance 
and a model for the full realisation of His will on earth among 
men. The angels are frequently mentioned both in the OT 
(Ps 9in 103*0 in the NT (Mt 18*0 2436 2663, Mk 838 122 s 
I 3 *r. =*,Lk 12 &# 1610 16*, j n 1®1, He 1«4 1222 .23) ; on the Jewish 
angelology see art. Angel in vol. L ; Encycl. Bibl., art. ‘Angel ’; 
also Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. ii. 
Appz.; Wendt, £«Are Jesu, ii. pp. 121-126. 

i Mt fill rit rit srtwrm tie v/luh rrifMptv ; Lk 11* 

«» hprn tifdJiv «> titsv nfjut ri nmff ft/Mput. It is Strik¬ 

ing that the strange word inturm, which is found nowhere in 
all Greek literature outside of this passage (so Origen, de Oral. 
27), should appear in both of these widely divergent accounts 
of the Lord’s Prayer. The fact can be explained only by the 


is TrepLovoios, which appears first in the LXX. 
Recent scholars are largely in agreement that the 
word is derived somewhat irregularly from €ttl + 
elrat in a fem. ptep. form, signifying ‘ being unto,’ 
‘pertaining to’; so that the prayer would be, 

‘ Give us to-day the bread which pertains (to this 
day),’ i.e. just so much as is needed for to-day to 
meet one’s physical requirements (cf. Ja 2 15, * 6 ).t 

hypothesis that these two Greek forms of the Prayer must have 
had a literary relation to one another in some stage of their 
transmission. 

* Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers 2, p. 125, thinks that 
this petition contains an allusion to the giving of the manna, 
Ex 16^ ; C f. Ps Wis 1627f, Jn 632. 

t So Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 265-271; H. Holtzmann, Hand - 
Comm. iL d. Synoptiker , p. 116; Kamphausen, Das Gebet des 
Herm , p. 97 ff.; Leo Meyer in Kuhn s Zeitschr. f. vergleich. 
Spradiforschung, vii. 401 ff. (though he afterwards withdrew 
this opinion, in Nachrichten d. knl. Gesdlschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gdttingen , 1886, p. 245 ff.); Tholuck, Berqrede pp. 
375-385 [Eng. tr. 841-353]; B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. ti. d. Matt - 
evgm. p. 135 f.; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, iL 239 f.; Taylor, op. cit. 
pp. 125-127, 178-186, 190 f.; as also Ewald, Nosgen, Bassett, 
and many others. A list of the older literature upon the 
subject may be seen in Tholuck, loo. cit. Other interpreta¬ 
tions of the passage are: (1) that the derivation of ivinnc* is 
from irS+the noun tur/a, which in philosophical usage signified 
‘subsistence,’ ‘existence’; therefore the petition would read, 
‘Give us to-day our bread for subsistence,' i.e. that bread 
which serves to maintain our physical existence. So Cremer, 
Bibl.-Theol. Worterhuch ", in loc. ; also Origen, Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, Maldonatus, Bleek, Keil, Kuinol, Kubel. This con¬ 
ception, however, seems forced, and too technically philosophi- 
I cal; nor is there any certain parallel instance of such a usage 
• of tvritt. It differs from the view adopted above in stating the 
end of the giving instead of the measure, for what purpose the 
bread is asked rather than the quantity of bread asked for. 
(2) That the derivation of inovrw is from vri+nvat, and that 
with it is understood in sense a rtpip* (cf. Ac 1011 iwtsCrti, 23 11 , 
Pr 27 1 LXX); it then means ' the coming day,' and the petition 
says, ‘ Give us to-day our bread for to-morrow.’ So Lightfoot, 
Fresh Revision of English N.T.* (1891X Appx. I.: Schmiedel 
in Winer’s Grammatik d. NT lichen Spraohidioms « (1894), pp. 
186-138; also Grotius, Wetstein, Bengel, Fritzsche, Winer, 
Gore, Bruce, Mever, Marshall, O. Holtzmann, and RVm. The 
difficulty with this temporal interpretation of is that 

it contradicts the very idea of the petition as intended by Jesus: 
instead of having men pray for to-morrow’s food, He would hav e 
them pray for to-day and trust for to-morrow. No other mean¬ 
ing can be derived from the passage Mt O 28 - 34 , ending with 
the words, ' Be not therefore anxious for the morrow; for the 
morrow will be anxious for itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.' This temporal interpretation also throws an 
incongruous meaning into the Lukan form of the prayer, ‘Give 
us every day the bread for the next day’; that would be a 
mechanical kind of Providence. (3) That the ‘ bread ’ for which 
this petition asks is to be understood spiritually, at least in its 
primary reference. This was the favourite interpretation among 
the Fathers of the early Christian centuries; it arose easily 
from the figurative use of ‘ bread' in Jn 6*8-88, and was suitable 
to the allegorical mode of the time. Augustine held the 
‘bread* to refer to three things, in an ascending scale of 
significance: (a) physically, actual food; ( b) intellectually, 
the word of Christ; (c) spiritually, the Lord’s Supper. For the 
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Aa wepiodtnos means 1 beyond what is necessary,* so 
4rio6ffu» means ‘ exactly what is necessary.’ This 
is the conception of supply which we find in Pr 30 s 
‘ Feed me with the focd that is needful for me.’ 
There are similar Targumic and Talmudic expres¬ 
sions. The wording of the petition as given by 
Matthew is a specific request for a single occasion, 
understanding that the Prayer will be repeated as 
frequently as need arises, presumably each day; * 
while Luke's wording presents a general request 
for a constant supply: it would seem clear that 
the Matthsean form is of greater authenticity. 

The fifth petition t concerns the present religious 
status of the man in relation to God. The wor¬ 
shipper is to measure himself against the Divine 
ideal of the highest, fullest self-development, and 
of complete love and service to God and one’s 
fellow-men. He is to observe how far he has failed 
to meet the obligations placed upon him by God, 
and why he has failed to meet them. When a 
man has made this inventory of his physical, 
moral, and spiritual status, with a sincere repent¬ 
ance for all his transgressions and shortcomings, 
and with a supreme purpose to achieve the Divine 
ideal for men, he is ready to ask God’s forgiveness 
in the words of this petition. Holding that God’s 

S piritual meaning also stood Tertnllian, Cyprian, Cyril of 
erusalem, Athanasius, Ambrose, and Jerome ; and in modern 
times Delitzsch, Olshausen, Stier, M‘CIoIlan. (4) That the 
kwfirft has a temporal signification referring merely to the day 
of the prayer. So the RV, ‘Give us this da\ our daily bread,’ 
and this is the wording in common use in Christendom to-day, 
made so by the popular translations of the Bible. It is re¬ 
dundant in expression, and its only merit is simplicity; for 
it lacks the profound meaning which inheres in the •leut as 
interpreted m the text above. Lately this view has been again 
defended by Nestle (ZNTW, 1900, pp. 250-262; EncycL Bxbl. 
ill. 2819 f.) on the basis of the reading (=continual), 

whieh is found in Syr cur at Mt 6 11 and Lk 11 s , and in Syr sin 
at Lk 11 s , the Matthsean section being wanting; also in the 
Syrian Ac I® of Thomas (ed. Wright, p. 313). This j’DK is said 
to be the regular Syriac word for the translation of the Heb. 

; and Nestle has learned that a Jewish translation of the 
First Gospel into Hebrew, made in the 16th cent., rendered 
the iwHvnm by Tfpn. He supposes, therefore, that the Greek 
in the Lord's Prayer represents an original T£$n cnj, 
and says that the translation ‘our daily bread’ is the best 
English translation of the Greek text. The difficulty with this 
interpretation is twofold: (a) it gives a purely tautological 
rendering, which is unlikely to nave been original; (0) it 
altogether fails to account for the presence in the Greek text 
of this strange word a cmvtmv, which seems to have been created 
to express an intricate thought for which no current Greek word 
was suitable; but if the thought was so simple as ‘ continual' 
or‘daily,* there were several common expressions at hand to 
use (e.g. the «* nmff nuipat of Lk ll 3 1947), and the LXX had 
already employed sucn (of. Ex 5 U iqo, Nu 4 18 , Ps 67 20 , Dn 1®, 
1 Mac 6W 8 1B ); while the early Syriac reading may well be 
nothing more than a simplification of a difficult expression 
whose exact meaning had not been clearly conveyed by the 
kraier**, and which in the circle of the translator was no longer 
understood. Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church (1891), 
pp. 44-53, holds that the original form of the petition was, ‘ Give,, 
ns our (or, the) bread of the day,' and suggests that the newly 
coined word ixtcCrtet was later interpolated to meet liturgical 
exigencies in connexion with the use of the Lord’s Prayer in 
the evening. With this reading the Prayer could be used in 
the morning, and would ask bread for that same day; or it 
could be used at night, and would ask bread for the morrow; 
however, the ripupn so replaced did not in fact disappear, but 
remained in the text as a confusing redundancy. Chase’s view 
is accepted by v. d. Goltz, Das Ge-bet in der altesten Christenhsit 
(1901), p. 49 f. 

* B. Weiss, op. eft. p. 336, holds that the rtfup* in the 
Matthew form of the petition is a subsequent addition, hearing 
witness to the fact that the Prayer was assigned to daily use 
in the early Christian liturgy. That the Prayer was used daily, 
or oftener, in the earlier part of the 2nd cent., is established by 
the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (viii. 3), and other witnesses; 
but it does not follow that the rfiptf » of Mt 6U is merely a 
product of that practice. There is no inherent reason why 
Jesus should not Himself have given the corresponding Aramaic 
word in this connexion. The Prayer was given to the disciples 
tor regular use, because they wished some set form of prayer to 
recite in the ocnumon liturgical manner of the Jews (cf. Lk ll 1 ). 
The ‘day* was a natural and convenient period of time (cf. 
Mt 6 s4 ) for the repetition of the Prayer. Why should not Jesus 
have arranged the wording on that basis ? 

t Mt 0 12 mm3 of* iput ret tytktiuxrm isjmljyt£t a<pr,x- 

mput rue ifukirmf %/uSh. Lk ll 4 * urns v/uu* rhe iputpriof 
mm) ykp h&cpur incur) ifttkctn r,put. 


will is the only law of life, and that Qis Kingdom 
is the only end of life, the worshipper needB God’s 
forgiveness for his spiritual comfort and inspira¬ 
tion, in order that he may start anew each day 
towards the achievement of the ideal. It is in this 
fundamental and comprehensive sense that the 
term is figuratively employed in this 

petition, including everything that we should be 
and do towards God, our fellow-men, and ourselves.* 
The second clause contains an explicit condition of 
this Prayer, that men must feel and exercise the 
same spirit of forgiveness towards one another which 
they wish God to show towards themselves. Jesus 
places these words in the petition, in order that 
men may be face to face with this condition when¬ 
ever they pray to God for their own forgiveness. 
This principle of love as the basis of all human 
and Divine relations is a constant teaching of 
Jesus, and furnishes the key to the Sermon on the 
Mount, cf. esp. Mt 5 7# ***• 43 " J8 ; it is also most im- 

S ressively set forth in the teaching and parable of 
It 18 21 ' 3 *. In the Lord’s Prayer as recorded by 
Matthew this idea is further strengthened by the 
two added verses, 6 14 - 1B , with which Mk ll 26 may 
be compared.! It is not to be understood that the 
us kclL which introduces Matthew’s second clause 
signifies a quid pro quo kind of forgiveness on 
God’s part, as though God forgave men only in a 
measure proportionate to their own forgiveness. 
The words might have this force (as in Mt 20 14 , 
Rev 18 6 ), but it is not the only meaning for them 
(cf. Mt 18 83 ). Such a commercial idea is inconsist¬ 
ent with the method of God as abundantly shown 
in Jesus’ teaching. God is in amount more loving 
and forgiving than men can be, but He requires 
that men also shall be loving and forgiving.^ 

The sixth petition,§ which closes the Lord’s 
Prayer, provides for the moral and spiritual wel¬ 
fare of the individual in the future. As the fifth 
petition sought forgiveness for past failures to do 
God’s will, so the sixth petition seeks His protec¬ 
tion from future failures. The worshipper, con¬ 
scious of his own weakness, puts his dependence 
upon God. He prays for deliverance from those 
situations in life where he will he liable to yield 

* In classical Greek, ifukv.ptMVM was used generally of financial 
debts, and it was probably to avoid this ambiguity that Lk 11* 
reads aptapriae instead (originally Luke’s account must have 
had iQuiti/uMTa. like Matthew’s, as is Been by the tetikcrn in the 
second clause; so Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church 
(1891), p. 55, and Pape, Expositor , 3rd ser. voL vii. p. 487). But 
cQuknput, (and its kindred forms) is a frequent NT word for 
moral and spiritual obligation (Lk 17 10 , Jn IS 14 , Ro IS 1 **? 
Gal 5 s ), although used also in the money sense (Mt 18 s8 , Lk 7 41 
16 s , Ph 18 ). Luke’s kputprUe lacks the Aramaic colour, the 
strength and the comprehensiveness of the JpuAtyumt. In the 
EV also the word ‘debts’ gives a deeper meaning when rightly 
understood than the worn ‘Bins,’ since the latter term tends 
in popular usage to signify only positive, flagrant wickedness. 
Ana still less satisfactory is the word ‘ trespasses,’ given cur¬ 
rency in this petition by the Episcopal Prayer-Book (apparently 
from Tind&le [? by reading ‘trespasses’ from v.M£ into v.MJ); 
tor it is not a proper translation of either ifukifjmrm or k/utprme, 
and is the most limited in its scope of the three English words. 

t Mt 6 14 - 15 has apparently found its way into the Sermon 
through its previous connexion with the Lord's Prayer. 
Whether it had its place historically in that oonnexion is 
uncertain. Mk ll 25 has a different setting tor the passage, but 
one due to topical association rather than to original position. 
There is nothing unlikely in the hypothesis that Jesus, after 
giving the Prayer, spoke in explanation of it, and that this 
Fragment was a part thereof. In these two verses, as in Mk 
ll 23 , rxpmrTMUM.ro. is used instead of ieuktiptarm or iptapriae. 

X Luke’s variant, mm) yap, is distinctly intended to remove the 
possible misinterpretation that God forgives a man just to the 
extent that the man forgives others. But the Matthsan wording 
gives evidence of being a closer translation from the Aramaic. 
Another instance of Lukan modification is his hfitpu* in this 
clause instead of Matthew’s affjtMpu*, to give the petition a 
general character instead of the specific import of the original 
Prayer. It was noted that in the fourth petition changes were 
mode for the same purpose, Luke having htw instead of ice, 
and ri kmB' ipUpa* instead of rfipupct. 

S Mt 6 1S mm) ptr> ilrinyxy: v,puie lie ruparpUv, icXkh purmt if**€ 
Jure rev xtvtifxv. Lk 114b ur, lirtttyxiK tiptoe tit xttpar/u *». 
The first clause is the same in both accounts, while the seccud 
clause does not appear in Luke (see above). 
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to wrong or false influences. But inasmuch as men 
must undergo trials, and in them work out their 
own character and service, Jesus gives to this 
petition a second clause, which provides against 
necessary trials by asking for strength to come 
through them safely. We may then paraphrase the 
sixth petition of the Prayer in this way: * Spare us 
as much as possible from all trials in which there is 
danger that we shall fail to do Thy will; but, so far 
as we must meet trials, give us the strength neces¬ 
sary to withstand the temptations to evil which 
are involved in them.’* It thus becomes clear 
that the second clause of the petition, ‘ but deliver 
us from evil,’ is not a separate, seventh petition, 
but an essential element in the sixth, pertaining 
to those trials from which God cannot and should 
not deliver us. In them we pray Him to preserve 
us from falling. The 4 evil * which is meant is, of 
course, moral and spiritual transgression or failure 
of doing God’s will; and the context therefore 
makes it improbable that the roG irovrjpov should 
have been intended to refer concretely to the devil 
in person. + The term veipaopos is used with a 
wide range in the NT, having both a neutral 
meaning (= trial) and a bad meaning ( = malicious 
temptation ).£ Only in the former, neutral sense 
can God be spoken of as ‘tempting* men, i.e. 
bringing them into situations which test their 
character and thus promote their growth. Such 
trials involve a possible lapse into evil, and must 


* Jesus’ Gethsemane experience illuminates the words of this 
petition (cf Mt 20 36 - 46 , esp. v.*»). The Sa\ iour is here face to face 
with the bitterest trial of His life ; the attitude of the Jewish 
nation towards Him has come to be that of fixed and final 
rejection; the chosen people are ready to repudiate their 
Messiah with a violent death, and so to fail of fulfilling their 
Diviue mission to the world (of. Mt 23^7 38). Jesus in the 
garden feels that He cannot endure this; He is in agony that 
God should seem to allow it, and prays that He maybe spared 
this trial—that there may be some other outcome of the situa¬ 
tion; nevertheless, He has no other desire than that God's 
will should be done. The prayer of Jesus was answered not by 
a removal of the trial, but by a Divine reassurance, and an 
impartation of strength for its endurance (cf. Lk 22^-, which 
gives an essentially correct idea, even if textual^ uncertain). 
One may also compare St. Paul’s experience when he three 
times prayed for the removal of his 4 thorn in the flesh ’; God’s 
reply to him was, * My grace is sufficient for thee ; for power is 
made perfect in weakness* (2 Co 12 a »; cf. also 1 Co 10 12 ). 

t The objection to taking the tcv tronipcu as a masculine (with 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Ongen, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, 
Erasmus, Bengel, Meyer, Olshausen, Ebrard, Fntzsche, Hanne, 
Gore, H. Holtzmann, Lightfoot, Thayer, Plummer, Chase, v. d. 
Goltz, Nestle, and the RV) does not lie in the fact that the phrase 
could not be so used, for there are a number of clear NT cases 
where i mnjpif refers concretely to the devil (cf. Mt 13^- 3s ) 
Eph 6 1 ®, 1 Jn 2 13f * 3 12 6 18 ); nor in the meaning of the col¬ 
location pCurOett iwo -mos, which is used of both persons (Ro 
15 81 ) and things (2 Ti 4 18 ): nor in an avoidance by Jesus of the 
current Jewish conception and terminology regarding the per¬ 
sonal devil (cf Mt 4 10 12 27 13^-, Lk 10 18 , Jn S 44 ), for, so far as we 
can discover, He did not give any new teaching on this point (cf. 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 121-126). The objection lies rather in the 
thought of the petition itself, which cannot be, 4 Bring us not 
into trial, but deliver us from the devil,' since this destroys all 
connexion between the two clauses, though the bkk* demands 
a connexion; nor, ‘Bring us not into the temptation of the devil, 
but deliver us from the devil,’ which is improbable tautology. 
So that some ancient and many modern scholars interpret the 
t$v trttxptZ as a neuter (Augustine, Luther, Stier, Ewald, Keil, 
Ndsgen, Tholuck, Alford, Burgon, Cook, M’Clellan, Achelis, 
Ibbeken, B. Weiss, Taylor, ana others). This neuter use of 
ri r«**i p»v to denote all moral and spiritual evil may be seen in 
Mt 687, Lk 6«, Jn 17U, Ro 12», 2 Th 3», 1 j n 618 (the RV is 
probably wrong in translating most of these as masculines); cf. 

nlon O T. 118 An __ .... A___ D.-U mi_1 117 : _»_ 1 _l n 


26) (Lightfoot’s letters appear in Fresh Revision of the English 
R.T.\ 1891, Appx. II.); Chase, Lord's Prayer in the Early 
Church (1891), pp. 85-167; Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek 
(1889), pp. 77-82. Taylor, Sayings qf the Jewish Fathers 2 (1897), 
pp. 37, 64, 128-180,147-150,191 f., takes the rsZ *»r*f*Z as refer¬ 
ring to the inn man’s evil nature (Gn 8 21 * the imagination 
of man’s heart is evil from his youth,’ cf. Ja 1UU5); see also 
Porter, ‘TheYeger Ha-ra',’ in Yale Biblical and Semitic Studies 
(1901), pp. 98-166. 

t On the NT usage of n/pxru*, see Cremer, Bibl. - TheoL 
WBrterbuchl, in loc .; Tholuck, Bergrede 8, pp. 394-401 [Eng. tr. 
pp. 857-882]; Achelis, Bergpredigt , pp. 280-284; Mayor, Comm, 
m James, 1892, pp. 175-188. 


cause anxiety and apprehension; so that men may 
well fear them and pray for deliverance from them. 
Jesus said to His disciples, ‘Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation : the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak * (Mk I4 38 , cf. Ja l 18f *). 
But, since God brings these trials for the indivi¬ 
dual’s good, He will never allow the tried person 
to fall into evil if he will commit himself wholly 
to God’s guidance and care through the experience 
(cf. 1 Co 10 ia , He 2 18 4 18 \ Ja l 2 - 4 * 1 *-, 1 P l 6 *). 

(5) The Lord’s Prayer is thus seen to be an 
epitome of Jesus’ teaching; it contains the essen¬ 
tial ideas of God and human duty, expressed in 
the briefest, simplest, and most impressive w ords. 
The vital truths of the Gospel are presented in 
such a way that any and every man can grasp 
them, and can see them in their right perspective 
and relations.* Since the Prayer was intended for 
universal use, its meaning must be readily in¬ 
telligible to all; it must be not intricate, but 
simple of interpretation. And the Lord’s Prayer 
is adapted to every kind of Christian use. It is de¬ 
signed for repetition as it stands, both in private 
and in public devotions. It is also a pattern 
prayer, after which all prayer to God should be 
modelled. Here we learn what tilings are to be 
prayed for, liow God’s gloiy, Kingdom, and will 
take precedence of the individual’s ailairs, and 
in what spirit all piayer is to be made. The 
religious practice of Jesus’ day too often re¬ 
garded the virtue of a prayer as consisting in its 
recital, and measured its value by its length or 
repetition (cf. Ac HP 4 ). The Gospel of Matthew 
(G 71 -) has preserved in connexion with the Lord’s 
Prayer some words of Jesus which were directed 
against this abuse. Since God knows what things 
are necessary for men, He does not need to he 
informed of them ; and since He is a loving 
Father who cares for His children, lie does not 
have to he importuned to give His blessings. 
These facts do not make prayer useless ; on the 
contrary, real prayer is possible only on the basis 
of them. God never wished the empty repetition 
of prayer formulae, which is a waste of time and 
strength; and it was an entire misconception of 
Him that He had to he coaxed into goodwill 
towards men, or solicited to supply their needs. 
Prayer, in Jesus’ conception, is the loving, obedient 
and trustful communion of men with tlieir Ileav enly 
Father. It brings men comfort, joy, and peace ; it 
reassures and strengthens them in all their labours 
and experiences; it brings them to know only God’s 
will in tlieir lives, and to seek only its full realiza¬ 
tion. As we learn to know God in the words and 
face of Christ, we pray more instead of less; 
prayer becomes a privilege instead of a duty. 
Indeed, to the true Christian, prayer is the atmo¬ 
sphere in which he lives. Instead of occasional 
periods or moments of prayer, the whole life be¬ 
comes a prayer, so that we walk and talk with 
God. Into this perfect communion with God the 
Lord’s Prayer leads us, voicing all our aspirations 
and petitions, when we come to appreciate its full 
significance, t 

* Similarly Harnaok, Das Wssen des Christentums , 1901, p. 42 
[Eng. tr. p. 65]: 1 There is nothing in the Gospels that tells us 
more certainly what the Gospel is, and what sort of disposition 
and temper it produces, than the Lord's Prayer. With this 
Prayer we ought also to confront all those who disparage the 
Gospel as an ascetic or ecstatic or sociological pronouncement. 
It shows the Gospel to be the Fatherhood of God applied to the 
whole of life; to be an inner union with God’s wul and God’s 
Kingdom, and a joyous certainty of the possession of eternal 
blessings and protection from evil.’ 

f Further, on the Lord’s Prayer, see Kamphausen, Das Gebet 
des Herm (1866); Chase, The Lord's Prayer in the Early 
Church (1891); Tholuck, Bergrede 8, pp. 346-408 [Eng. tr. pp. 815- 
869]; Achelis, Bergpredigt , pp. 226-305; J. Hanne, Jattrb. f, 
deutsche Theol. 1866; Haffner, Das Gebet des Herm (1880); 
G. Hoffmann, De Orations Domini (1884); Rieger, Das Gebet 
des Herm (1901); Wendt, Lehre Jesu , ii. 238-245; Plummer, 
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t. Devotion to the Kingdom .—Mfc 6 19 " 84 (cf. Lk 
12 33.84 n 84-86 16 is 12 ^-»i). Nearly all of those 
scholars who regard the Sermon in the First 
Gospel as a composite production in whole or in 
part, look upon this section as extraneous to the 
original discourse, being brought in here from some 
other historical connexion. * Two arguments 
against its present position are offered : ( a ) the 
subject-matter of the section is thought by many 
to he remote from the theme of Mt 5 17 -6 18 ; and ( o) 
this material is found scattered in the Gospel of 
Luke, none of it appearing in his parallel discourse 
((jau-49). To t h e (i rs t argument it may be replied 
(see above, ii. 3) that the theme of the Sermon does 
not lie in Mt 5 17 ' ,J0 , but is more general, pertaining 
to the true nature and duty of righteousness. So 
that Mt 5 17 -6 18 , while containing the longest section 
of the reported discourse, is by no means to be re¬ 
garded as the only original matter in Matthew’s 
account. There is an abrupt transition, to be sure, 
between Mt 6 18 and 6 19 ; but this abruptness may 
be due to the fact that we have only extracts or a 
digest of the historical Sermon. Moreover, the 
teaching contained in Mt 6 19 “ w would seem to be , 
germane—indeed essential—to a setting forth of 
the true righteousness ; the ideal life must be free 
from material aims, divided ellorts, and distracting 
anxieties. The second argument presents a greater 
difficulty, for Luke’s arrangement of this material 
in other connexions must be explained. Concern¬ 
ing this it limy be said that the Lukan Sermon had 
received sevei e treatment in transmission, as already 
frequently noted ; perhaps the exclusion of this sec¬ 
tion was a part of that process. Also, that the 
position assigned to this material in the Third 
Gospel is surely not historical; it appears in the 
so-called ‘Perman section,’ but such teaching as 
this belonged in all probability to the Galihean 
ministry. Further, the Lukan settings of the^e 
verses show either no contextual relations, or only i 
literary ones ; they are not associated u itli specific, 
distinct events. Therefore, while the question, 
must he counted an open one whether Mt 6 1S ' -34 | 
belonged to the historical Sermon, good reasons 
are at hand for treating the section as original in , 
this connexion. j 

The passage has a real unity of thought, to the ■ 
ellect that there is hut one aim in life. This aim j 
is the complete realization of the Kingdom of God, j 
in which every man attains that character and j 
performs that service which God requires. The j 
idea thus finds its general statement in Mt 6^ ; 
* Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness ; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.’ + 

art. Lord’s Prayer in vol. iii. ; Nestle, art. ‘Lord’s Prayer* in 
Enryclopu’dia Bibhca , vol. iii.; v. d Goltz, Das Gebet in der 
ultesfeu ChrisUmheit (1901), pp. &>-5J; Maurice, Sermons on the 
Lord * Prayer (1870) , Boaroman, Studies in the Model Prayer 
(1879); Newman Hall, The Lord's Prayer 2 (1889). Also, the 
Patnstic treatment of the Prayer by Tertullian (rfe Oratione), 
Cyprian (de Oratione Dominica), and Origen (w/ Ev^r). 

* So Feine, Godet, H. lloltzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt, Heinrici, 
Bacon, and others. Its Mattlisean position is defended by Tholuck, 
Meyer, Keil, Morison, Broadus, Steinmeyer, H. Weiss, Nosgen, 
Grawert. Achelis regards the section os original here, with 
the exception of w. 2 ®- *1- 3*; and other partition theories are 
offered. 

f Mt 633 £>jr«7rj 9) vpSvs ri?> fiartkitav teat tkv dixatorCvyv aursv, 
Mat return *avr* vpwrrjdfirsrmi uyuv. Lk 1231 akr,v £yriirt rv,v 
f&ettrtk$tetv avrou, teat raura w’psmttfrtreei v/juv. There is much 
textual variation as respects the wording of the Matthajan verse. 
It is difficult to determine the precise original form of this 
saying of Jesus. Bruce thinks it was simply ‘Seek ye his 
kingdom,’ all else in the present Greek forms being expansion 
for purposes of interpretation; but it seems probable that the 
second douse was also given, as bringing the saying more 
closely into relation with its context. The srkyv which intro¬ 
duces the Lukan form is on idiosyncrasy of the Third Gospel 
(cf. Lk 0 s4 - 36 et oL). Matthew's ravra, in the second clause, is 
likely to have been an expansion. The wpSrov of Matthew may 
belong to the original saying. On this supposition it cannot be 
understood to mean that there are two things to be sought for, 
one before the other; it is to be interpreted, not numerically, 
but qualitatively—there is just one thing to live for, the King- 


! As Jesus had been teaching in Mt 6 31 * 48 how the 
I Divine ideal for men was to be worked out in the 

| sphere of individual and social ethics, and in Mt 

| [ n tq ie b ph ere Q f religious worship, so in Mb 

019-34 jj e forth how this ideal demands an ex¬ 
clusive devotion to spiritual things — not that 
material things are to be ignored, but they are 
to be used only that they may contribute to the 
highest well-being of humanity. This teaching is 
developed in three paragraphs of the section vv. 1!Kil 
vv . 23-34 vv 25-34 * presenting three distinct phases of 
the subject of duty as regards earthly things; the 
one comprehensive aim of life must be spiritual, 
there must be no division of interests, and there 
must he no anxiety about the incidental things. 

According to the teaching of vv. 19_21 ,+ a man is 
not to devote himself to an accumulation of wealth 
for its own sake, or for selfish use. His time is 
not to he occupied with transient labours, social 
trivialities, vain displays, and empty talk. ‘To 
lay up treasure in heaven ’ is to be and to do those 
things which are pleasing to God, to live nobly, 
purely, and helpfully. Jesus condemned in the 
strongest language the kind of life which seeks, 
liist of all, for the gratification of greed and sellisli 
ambition. When a certain man asked Jesus to 
assist him in securing some property, he rebuked 
him, and said to His hearers, ‘Takelieed, and keep 
yourselves fioui all covetousness; for a man’s life 
conribtetli not in the abundance of the things 
which lie po.^sesseth.’ And He gave the significant 
parable ot the Rich Fool, who must leave all his 
wealth at his death, adding, ‘ So is he that layeth 
up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God ’ 
(Lk 12 13 '- 1 ). To make material things the chief 
end of life is to reverse the true relation of Wly 
and spirit. Immortal spirit is the permanent, ulti¬ 
mate thing for which our lives are to be lived. The 
ois-session or the accumulation of wealth is not for- 
ldden by Jesus (see above, ii. 4 a), but He iusists 
that w ealtli is a means, never an end; and that 
w ealth must be conscientiously used for the highest 
good, or it becomes a curse to its owner (et. Mk 
10 17 " 22 , Lk 16 1 - 9 ).: The right Christian attitude is 
not a despising of riches, but a true valuation and 
employment of them for human w ell-being. The 
ascetic life, the frivolous life, the indolent life, are 

dom; and the necessaries of physical existence should be 
trusted to God s pro\ idence The *rp£rov has then disappeared 
from the Lukan form, perhaps because of its ambiguity and 
consequent riangei of being misunderstood. Whether the 
historical saying liad * the kingdom,’ or ‘ his kingdom,’ or ‘the 
kingdom of God,’ all of which are attested, can only be matter 
ot conjecture, and is unimportant. Lastly, Luke does not ha\ e 
the ryv itxatetrCvyv winch is given in this saying by Matthew 
(whose aurov probably limits also the p*nknav as in RV). Per¬ 
haps it was dropped from the Lukan sources because it was 
a technical Jewish term; it has been noted above that hxate- 
trvvy does not appear in Luke's Sermon, and m his Gospel oniv 
at l 75 . Or, its presence in Mt 0** 1 may be due to an expansion 
of the original saying, making a closer verbal connexion of the 
verse with the Sermon in Matthew (cf. w* 20 (i 1 )* This would 
be a probable explanation of its presence on the theory that Mt 
6i»-34 has been imported into the Sermon in the course of trans- 
niissiou. But the rv,v hixauxruvyv may also be original in this 
saying. If so, the ‘righteousness’ referred to is that actual 
perfect character and conduct on the part of men with which 
this whole discourse is concerned (so Tholuck, Achelis, B. Weiss); 
not a righteousness which God imparts to the believer (Meyer, 
Ibbeken), nor the righteousness of faith according to the Pauline 
forensic sense. It is thus the righteousness which God requires, 
that complete conformity to His will which brings in the con¬ 
summated Kingdom of God. 

* Feme thinks that vv. 22 ' 24 are interpolated into this passage 
from another connexion; Achelis thinks the same of w.ao- a. 34, 
and B. Weiss of v. 22 * 1 . These are possible views, but there is 
not much to substantiate them. Matthew’s setting for these 
verses is as good as Luke’s, or e\ en better. 

f Lk 12 ■3* has the same thought, but the wording is charac¬ 
teristically different— the ‘Sell that ye have and give alms’ is a 
feature of the Third Gospel’s exaltation of poverty, as in the 
Beatitudes and Woes (flso-aj). it is striking that the two accounts 
are in almost exact agreement on the essential utterance, 
‘Where vour treasure is, there will your heart be also.’ So 
Paul in <3ol 3 2 . 

t See Wendt, Lchre Jesu, u. 163-168. 
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all alike wrong; no less wrong than the life of 
worldly pride and ambition. Poverty is not right¬ 
eousness, nor is it even meritorious; men must be 
provident and self-supporting. The accumulation 
of material goods, when not carried on by dis¬ 
honesty, oppression, or disregard of others’ needs 
and rights, may minister to the highest welfare of 
one’s fellow-men. 

Still more specifically does Jesus say, in w. 22 * 24 ,* 
that the Kingdom must be an exclusive aim. Using 
the physical eye, winch illuminates the body, as a 
figure (cf. Ps 119* 8 , Mk 8 18 , Lk 24 81 ), He says that 
the spiritual discernment must be kept clear in 
order that one may not go astray from the path of 
highest duty. A divided aim, which endeavours 
to combine spiritual and material interests, is 
impossible; one cannot strive for spiritual goods 
part of the time, and for earthly goods the other 
part. Special moments of lofty aspiration, of un¬ 
selfishness, of generosity, come to almost every 
one; but in Jesus’ thought these things will be¬ 
come habitual and supreme in the true Christian. 
Everything must be made subordinate and con¬ 
tributory to the attainment of righteousness and 
the realization of the Kingdom. 

But what of our material needs—food, clothing, 
and shelter, means and opportunities for mental 
and spiritual growth ? Must not life be largely a 
struggle for these earthly, transient things? To 
this fundamental problem of human existence 
Jesus gives an explicit answer in w. SB " JM .+ It is 
that God knows these needs of men, and wills to 
provide for them (v. S2f ): men should depend upon 
and trust Him for those things necessary to life. 
If the Heavenly Father cares for the birds and 
the flowers. He will certainly care for His higher 
human creatures. Men, therefore, must not be 
anxious about these things ; they must live trust¬ 
ingly for to-day, leaving to-morrow to God (v. 34 ). 
And so in the Lord’s Prayer He taught them to 
pray, ‘Give us this day the bread suited to our 
need.’ Here again Jesus is setting forth a prin¬ 
ciple of life, not laying down a precept to be 
literally applied. No one could suppose Him to 
advocate a purely hand-to-mouth existence, like 
that of the animals; the higher well-being of the 
individual or the race could not be accomplished 
by such a manner of living. Common-sense sup¬ 
plies the interpretation that Jesus contemplates 
labour, prudence, and forethought for necessary 

* The Lukan parallels 1134-38 igis again have the same thought 
as the Matth&an passage, but with much variation; except that 
in the verse about the ‘two masters’ there is a remarkable 
verbal agreement. The word ‘ mammon * is a transliteration 
from the Aramaic KpD9> and signifies here the nches which 
have become an idol to be worshipped and served. 

t Lk 1222 -si furnishes a parallel for Mt 628-33, but not for v. 84 , 
which is found only here m the Gospels; there are good reasons 
for thinking that this verse belonged originally to the connexion 
in which it here appears. The phenomena of the parallel 
passages are as usual: striking likeness in certain clauses, but 
many important additions, omissions, and variations. Luke’s 
account has obviously undergone adaptation for Gentile use, as 
seen in his * ravens * where Matthew has ‘ the birds of the heaven,’ 
‘God’ and ‘Father* where Matthew has ‘heavenly Father,’ 
‘nations of the world’where Matthew has ‘ nations’; and instead 
of Matthew’s * Be not anxious saying, What shall we eat ? ’ Luke’s 
account reads, ‘Seek not what .ve shall eat . . . neither be ye 
of doubtful mind.’ The word r,7j»a» in Mt 627 is capable of two 
different interpretations, and commentators are divided be¬ 
tween them. The RV translates, ‘Which of you by being 
anxious [i.e. by giving the matter intense, anxious thought] can 
add one cubit to his stature?’ Since this is the clear meaning 
of the word where it is found elsewhere in this Gospel, Lk 2M 
19 s , it has been so understood here by the Vulgate, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Fritzsche, and others. But 
the cubit was 18 inches or more, which mokes this interpreta¬ 
tion seem highly improbable, as a very small amount in pro¬ 
portion to the whole is intended in this context The word 
may mean ‘age* (RVm); and it was not uncommon to think of 
life in terms of linear measure (cf. Ps 398 < Behold, thou hast 
made my days as handbreadths ’; also Jn 9M. 23, He llii). So 
that this is the meaning understood by Bleek, Tholuck, Meyer, 
Achelis, Feine, H. Weiss, Ibbeken, Thayer, B. Weiss, and most 
modern scholars. 


material things ; in general God provides, not the 
things themselves without effort on men’s part, 
but the way by which with effort men can secure 
what they need. And it is no life of ease and 
luxury to which God calls us, but a working, 
frugal life. What Jesus wishes is that in it we 
should be free from the distraction and anxiety 
which come to those who will not put them¬ 
selves wholly into God’s hands and trust Him 
for everything. Each day as it comes is to be 
dealt >viih in the present, leaving the future with 
God: if we do our best to-day, God will take care 
of to-morrow (cf. Ro S 28 ). Why should it not be 
s j ? God has a great purpose in the world, which 
men are to help Him to accomplish ; assuredly. He 
w ill care for ancl assist those who accept their task 
and sincerely strive to perform it. 

j. The Treatment of Others.— Mt. 7 112 =Lk 6 81, 
87-42 (cf. Lk ll w ' 13 ). The main idea of this passage 
lies in vv. i_6,12 (vv. 6,7 " 11 belonged originally to 
other connexions), and pertains to the right atti¬ 
tude and conduct towards our fellow-men. The 
verses, therefore, form a fourth section in Jesus’ 
exposition of the true righteousness, co-ordinate 
with sections 5 21 ' 48 0 1 " 18 6 18-34 . Their teaching is 
tw r ofold : men are not to be of a censorious disposi¬ 
tion towards one another (w. 1-8 ), and they are to 
show the same respect, kindness, and helpfulness 
to others which they themselves would like to 
receive (v. 12 ). The two teachings contained in 
w. 6 - 7-11 are also of interest and importance, but 
they interrupt the sequence of thought in the 
Sermon. It is the view of many scholars that the 
‘ Golden Rule’ in v. 12 follows logically upon vv. 1-6 , 
and not only finishes this section, but in a way 
forms a closing utterance for the body of the dis¬ 
course from 5 21 onw ard, 7 18 " 27 being in the nature of 
a hortatory conclusion.* 

Mt 7 1-5 finds its parallel in Lk 6 s7 ’ 42 , the two 
accounts showing the usual amount of similarity 
and variation. + While the Lukan context gives a 
somewhat different aspect to the teaching, the 
substance is the same. Jesus is here setting forth 
an essential principle of all true righteousness, on 
the recognition and practice of which depends the 
realization of the individual and social ideal. This 
principle requires that men shall not be critical, 
fault-finding, and flaw-picking in thought or con¬ 
duct towards one another. The only right attitude 
is a full, penitent recognition of one’s ow T n weak- 

* So Neander, Meyer, Kuinol, Feine, H. Weiss, H. Holtzmann, 
B. Weiss, and others. Tholuck and Achelis regard v.i‘- as ex¬ 
traneous material in the Sennon, holding that it was probably 
the closing epitome of some other discourse; similarly Godet. 
But in Luke also the verse is given in the Sermon, which— 
together with the fact that logically it is entirely suitable 
thereto—makes a strong presumptive case that this was its 
historical connexion. The position in the Sermon which the 
verse has received in Luke (681, as though it stood at Mt 5 42 
instead of 7 12 ) is preferred by Bleek, Wendt, and Bacon, but 
such a displacement in the Matthnan account is not likely. 

f In Mt 7 L 2*=Lk 637 we find a similar difference to that in 
Mt 6 12 = Lk ll 4 , the Lukan form avoiding the measure for 
measure idea which can be read into the Matth&an words; 
although both accounts strikingly agree in reporting the state¬ 
ment, ‘ With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto 
you * (Mt 72b=Lk 088 b f cf. aigo Mk 4**), a mode of treatment 
which can be predicated of God only in a qualitative sense, not 
quantitatively. Lk 6*7 is in an expanded form, containing three 
clauses in BjTionymous parallelism, for the purpose of emphasis: 
Mt 7 1 - 2 * produces the emphasis, but in a somewhat different 
way. But Lk 6 s8 * is surely an extraneous element in the Lukan 
account, an authentic and valuable teaching of Jesus regarding 
generosity coming from some other occasion than the Sermon. 
The figurative illustration of the particle in the eye, Mt 78-8= 
Lk fi 4 **-, is given in almost complete verbal agreement by the 
two reports (see them quoted above, under L 3). Foreign also 
to the Sennon is Lk 6**- -* 0 . The first verse has its parallel in 
Mt 16 14 , which is probably its true context, referring to the 
Pharisees : the second verse has a partial parallel in Mt 10 24 
(cf. Jn 1318), and seems logically related there, but the saying 
may also have been spoken at some other time more in the 
Lukan form. With this teaching of Jesus about judgment may 
be compared Hillel’s saying, ‘Judge not thy neighbour until 
thou comest into his place.’ 
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nesses, limitations, failures, and transgressions, 
such as will keep a man humble, make him sym¬ 
pathetic for others, ready to overlook their faults, 
and to see their virtues. The duty of the Christian 
is to measure himself against the standard which 
Christ has set, and to judge himself severely with 
respect to his shortcomings, instead of making his 
own religious ideas and practices the criterion by 
which he judges and condemns others. A man 
is a * hypocrite * (v. 5 ) when, professing a desire to 
increase goodness in the world, he assumes a cen¬ 
sorious attitude towards the faults of others rather 
than undertakes the improvement of himself first. 
In the background of this teaching stands the 
proud, self-righteous Pharisee, with his odious 
contempt for all who were less punctilious than 
himself (cf. Mt 28*-Lk IS* -14 , Jn 7 47-49 ). 
Jesus does not mean, of course, that the character 
and conduct of men should never be matter of 
criticism by their fellows; this would be to remove 
one of the most important aids to uprightness in 
practical experience. In the affairs of life it often 
becomes necessary for us to judge others, both 
privately and publicly. Jesus recognizes this fact 
when He says also in this same discourse, 1 By 
their fruits ye shall know them ’ (7 18 , cf. Mt 18 15 ' 17 ). 
But the teaching, 1 Judge not that ye be not judged,* 
pertains to that unloving, critical attitude of mind 
and heart which picks out and magnifies the faults, 
failures, and inconsistencies of others. This is not 
the spirit of human brotherhood, and the man who 
has it cannot himself anticipate a loving, forgiving 
treatment of himself by God.* It is not that God 
deals with men on a quid pro quo basis—that is 
not to be understood here any more than in the 
fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer (see above). 
But the man who does not come to love his 
fellow-men, and to treat them accordingly, can 
have no place in a heavenly Kingdom where love 
is supreme, and where ultimately it will be per¬ 
fectly realized. 

Mt 7® presents a saying which is found only in 
this Gospel, and which stands in the Sermon only 
as a result of the compiling process.! It enjoins 
prudence and good judgment m the dissemination 
of the Gospel. Truth is sacred, and it must be 
carefully dealt with. There are wrong times as 
well as right times for trying to assist others re¬ 
ligiously. The Gospel is to be offered only to 
the receptive, under suitable circumstances, else it 
will receive rebuff and indignity at unappreciative 
hands. The dogs and the swine, in the East the 
most despised of animals (cf. Mt 15-*, Lk 15 15f> , 
Ph 3 2 , 2 P 2 s2 ), are used here to typify those men, 
whether Gentiles or Jews, who are devoted 
wholly to material things, and are indifferent to 
the higher spiritual realm for which God created 
them. The parallelism in this verse is for no 
other purpose than to make the teaching im¬ 
pressive, a literary method of which the Sermon 
contains numerous instances. 

*It wn thought by Augustine, Fritzsche, Kuinol, and de 
Wette. that tb' return judgment of which this passage speaks 
is rendered by me*, i.e. other men will judge you and measure 
book to you exactly as you judge and measure. This, however, 
can hardly be the meaning: it rather refers to the judgment of 
God upon men, both in the future Day of Judgment and in 
His present treatment of them; so the modem commentators 
generally. 

f So Neander, Sleek, Tholuck (Y), Kuinol, Godet, Achelis, Feine, 
Wendt, B. Weiss, Bacon, and others. It is the view' of Kostlin, 
Feine, Hilgeufeld, and H. Holtzmann, that this verse as it now 
appears is Judaized, to make it a polemic against the heathen 
(cf. above on Mt B 1 ^.); reference is made to the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, ix. 5, which reads, 1 But let no one eat or drink 
of your Eucharist except those who have been baptized into the 
name of the Lord. This was what the Lord referred to when He 
said “Give not that which is noly unto the dogs."’ Ibbeken 
thinks the verse refers to the use by Christians of heathen 
tribunals, as in 1 Co 6 1 * 4 . Neither of these views is required to 
explain this teaching which has an excellent general sense and 
bnport 


In Mt 7 7 ' u =Lk ll 9 * 18 we have another section 
extraneous to the historical discourse, whose 
presence here seems fortuitous, since it stands 
m no topical association with its context.* The 
teaching herein contained is that God is ready and 
willing to give all His blessings to men, since He 
is a loving Father who provides—better than any 
human parent!—for ms children. Men, there¬ 
fore, are to feel free to pray to Him for all things. 
The thought is similar to that set forth in Mt 
6^-w. but there the attention was fixed upon the 
physical necessities, while here the thought is of 
all kinds of blessings, spiritual not less than 
material. The injunction to pray is thrice re¬ 
peated, ‘ ask—seek—knock,* without difference of 
meaning in the several clauses, in order to produce 
great emphasis. Jesus promises absolutely that 
our prayers shall be answered by God; the obvious 
and necessary conditions can be easily supplied 
from His other teaching. Thus, all prayer must 
be made with the intent and in the spirit of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6 9 ‘ 18 ), for the sole purpose of 
the Kingdom (Mt 6 s8 ), and with full submission to 
God’s will (Mt 26 s9 * 42 ). Our petitions must permit 
God to answer them in the way which He Knows 
to be best, and our trust in His wisdom, power, 
and love must be complete. 

Mt 7 12 =Lk 6 31 , as already noted, closes this 
section of the Sermon, and in some sense con¬ 
stitutes the capstone of the whole discourse. The 
ohv which introduces the verse (mistakenly dropped 
from K*L) seems to mark this general relation. 
Matthew gives the saying in a fuller, more rounded 
form than Luke,t and adds the clause, ‘for this 
is the law and the prophets.’ § The idea contained 

* So Achelis, Feine, Godet, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bacon, and 
others. Futile efforts have been made by Ohrysostom, Augus¬ 
tine, Luther, Stier, and Tholuck to find a logical relation of these 
verses to the verses which precede them. Feine, Weizsacker, 
H. Holtzmann, and B. Weiss think that Luke has the original 
setting for the paragraph, which may be true; but it is also 
possible that in both Gospels this material is detached. In 
Luke, at any rate, it has received a topical association. A com¬ 
parison of the two accounts shows practical identity of the 
first two verses in each: the second two verses in each account 
vary, but have the same thought; and Luke adds a third 
clause about the ‘ egg and the scorpion ’ (v- 12 ), perhaps to 
balance the threefold ‘ask, seek, knock.’ The last verse of 
each account (Mt 7 n =Lk ll 13 ) is quite the same, with two 
significant exceptions: (a) instead of Matthew’s *y*b* Luke 
has TvtufMt *yt»p, which Tholuck, AcheliB, and even Steinxneyer 
regard as a gloss, due to the prominence which the Holy Spirit, 
as the personification of all good things, attained in primitive 
Christian thought; (b) instead of Matthew’s o trxr^p upuip i i» 
t oie tup»v7s, Luke has o 9*rr,p i i£ 0 upavn, a peculiar expression 
of which various explanations are given; see Feine, Jahrb. f. 
Protest. Theol. 1886, p. 74; Achelis, Bergpredigt , p. 386; H. 
Holtzmann, Hand-Comm. u. d. Synoptiker , p. 125. The Lukan 
reading as it stands cannot be original. Some text-witnesses 
delete the second i t but this is only a makeshift. Perhaps 
the ii eipt tvov came in under the influence of the ayiov, 

to indicate the place from which the Spirit was given; and 
then, subsequently, the <£ tvpctvZ was imperfectly turned to 
account in connexion with the • *«vr)p. 

t The phrase, ‘ if ye then, being evil ’ p*\ contrasts men, 

in their imperfect, selfish, and sinful lives, with God, who is 
perfect in love and holiness. The argument is a minors ad 
majus : if limited love provides some good things, how much 
more will absolute love provide? „ 

J Mt 7 ia Tftvr* •5V Sir* i*v fttXtjrt ip* wetSrtp vpuv « ipQpturti, 
•Crm; **t v/wus iretiirt *vrtii( • y*p imp, piff* mat cl 

wptar,r*i. Lk 6 s1 x*‘ xatiuf dfotri tv* xotSrtp Ifjuv •< ipQptttru, 
srutirt *ur§7e ip***. It would be difficult to explain these two 
divergent forms as coming from a common Greek original; 
perhaps thev represent tw'o lines of transmission, arising from 
two different translations into Greek of the same brief Aramaic 
utterance. It is noticeable that in this verse, as in the Beati¬ 
tudes, the Lord’s Prayer, and other portions of the discourse, 
Matthew gives the sayings of Jesus in a fuller, finer literary 
form, which in every instance has commended itself to the 
Christian Church as the better expression of Jesus’ thought 
and spirit. 

$ Luke’s source did not contain this clause, perhaps for the 
usual reason that it was too Jewish. The case is the same in 
Lk io25-iM=Mt 2233-40-=Mk I 2 »*i, where Matthew’s clause, ‘On 
these two commandments hangetb the whole law and the pro¬ 
phets,’ is entirely absent from Luke’s account, and in Mark’s 
account is differently worded, ‘ There is none other command¬ 
ment greater than these.’ It is not unlikely, therefore, that in 
this passage, as in many others, the more Jewish First Gospe 1 
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In this teaching is closely related to that of ‘ loving 
one’s neighbour as one’s self *; this idea was al¬ 
ready formulated in the OT (Lv 19 18 ), and was 
pronounced by Jesus to be one of the two great 
commandments comprehending all human duty 
(Mt 22 s8 * 40 ). St. Paul also followed his Master in 
the same teaching (Gal 5 1J ). Our verse has come 
to be known as the ‘Golden Rule,’ which marks 
the high place that it holds in the Gospel teaching. 
What it presents, however, is not a precept for 
literal application everywhere, but a principle for 
the determination of social conduct. It inculcates 
a spirit which men are to cultivate towards one 
another.* Jesus wishes by means of it to correct 
the mood of selfishness and contempt which ob¬ 
structs the realization of a true human brother¬ 
hood. Men are prone to use their fellow-men as 
tools for their own comfort, advancement, or plea¬ 
sure. Kant gave perfect expression to the higher 
idea when he wrote, ‘ So act as to treat humanity, 
whether in your own person or in that of another, 
in every case as an end, never as a means only. ’ 
It is still the rule rather than the exception that 
those men who, by reason of their wealth, soi ial 
rank, or public office, are in a position to command 
others, abuse them by ignoring their personality, 
disregarding their rights, appropriating the fruits of 
their labour, withholding troin them opportunities 
for attaining higher manhood, and in other ways 
treating them like machines or slaves. This con¬ 
dition of present society is essentially un-Christian, 
and is to be counteracted and transformed by the 
Gospel. For this achievement the ‘ Golden Rule * 
can be exceedingly useful, when applied as a 
principle, with the aid of a well-trained judgment 
and a consecrated common-sense. Let each man 
respect the individuality and observe the rights of 
every other man, let him honour and treat every 
other man as he in their places would wish to be 
honoured and treated, let him give such sympathy 
and assistance to others as he would himself like 
to receive. In this manner the ‘ Golden Rule * 
will be fulfilled.? 

has better preserved the original saying of Jesus. Of course it 
cannot be denied as a possibility that the clause in Mt 7 12 stands 
there as the product of an apologetic Judaistic retouching (us 
in Alt 5 18f ), or by misplacement, or through liturgical usage. 
As for the meaning of Jesus’ words in this connexion, the 
Golden Buie * is the law and the prophets ’ in the sense that it 
states the principle on which the Law and the Prophets tried to 
build up a real human brotherhood (cf. Bo 13®*, Gal 5 14 ). This 
is true, even though the Law and the Prophets did not fully 
accomplish their purpose, or even perfectly grasp the ideal 
towards which they were working. Jesus would emphasize the 
fact of the continuity of revelation, showing how the Divine 
ideal had preceded Himself in the world, and that the OT 
history and teaching were inspired by the same God and with 
essentially the same truth as constituted His own revelation. 
It is thus with deliberate intention that He closes the body of 
His discourse with this statement, which connects significantly 
with the words used to introduce the main argument, ‘ Think 
not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: I came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil ’ (Mt 5 1 *). 

* See esp. O. Holtzmann, Leben Jem (1901), p. 189. 

t Sayings similar to this of Mt 7 12 are found m pre-Ohristian 
and post-OhriBtian Jewish writings, and also among Greek, 
Roman, and Oriental peoples, showing that this principle of life 
was not first formulated, or exclusively formulated, by Jesus. 
This does not impugn Jesus’ originality or authority, but indi¬ 
cates that truth ani the desire for goodness are innate in man 
(cf. Ac IT 22 -# 1 ). Jesus, however, so changed the wording of this 
principle as to give it a new force and sphere, for He stated it— 
not negatively, as it everywhere else appears—but positively , 
insisting upon that loving service to others which is peculiar to 
the Gospel. Legalism says, ‘ Thou shalt not ’ do this and that— 
a system of repression; the Gospel of Life says, ‘ Thou shalt ’ do 
countless good and helpful things—a system of development. 
The difference i9 like that between the false and the true child- 
nurture : the false method says constantly, ‘ Don’t do this, don’t 
do that ’; the true method fills the child’s mind with lovely and 
useful things to do, so that the child will grow in goodness and 
service. Jewish forms of the Golden Rule may be seen in 
To 418 ‘That which thou hatest, do to no one’; also in the 
saying attributed to Hillel, ‘ What thou hatest thyself, that do 
not thou to another: this is the whole of the law, all the rest is 
only comment upon it’ (Bab. Shab. f. 8L 1). The non-Jewish 
forms are numerous; Isocrates wrote, "A r«erx«vif xriptn 
WUrOit rmvTM, r»7 f f**i wturt ; the Stoic maxim was, 


k. The Duty of Righteousness . —Mt 7 1 *" 31 =Lk 6 4 ®" 41 
(cf. Lk 13^* ^). The discourse which has set forth 
the Divine ideal of life, closes with strong exhorta¬ 
tion for its attainment. Jesus solemnly enjoins 
the duty of righteousness. It is a strenuous under¬ 
taking, in which men must follow only trustworthy 
guides. And this righteousness does not consist in 
mere profession, but in actually being and doing 
wliat God wills. 

It must remain a matter of doubt whether the 
two verses, Mt 7 13,14 , belonged originally to the 
Sermon. The thought presented by them has no 
topical connexion with 7 1 " 13 , but, on the view that 
yis-^7 i s a concluding hortatory section, such a 
relation could not be required ; while this thought 
is entirely suitable to a portion of the discourse 
setting forth the duty of righteousness. The only 
serious argument against the Mattluean position of 
the verses is that Luke seems to have them in 
another and an original setting, 13 23 - 24 ; perhaps it 
can be maintained m reply that these passages are 
not parallel, but belong to dillerent occasions, and 
are rightly placed in each of the Gospels.* That 
the gospel demands are lofty, severe, and exclu¬ 
sive, so that to become a member of the Kingdom 
requires complete self-commitment and an un¬ 
ceasing struggle to attain the ideal, is what Jesus 
teaches in these verses. The 1 small gate 5 and the 
‘narrow way* forcibly express this idea. The 
figure is perhaps dra>Mi from the Oriental city, to 
which the Kingdom of God is sometimes likened 
(cf. He ll 10 12-, Rev 21 a ). Tlie ‘gate 5 signifies 
one s entrance into the Kingdom as present, and 
the ‘way* signifies his earnest life thereafter.! 
Jesus’ statement that ‘ few will find their way into 
the kingdom 5 is perhaps best explained out of the 
circumstances of His, ministry, instead of being 
taken eschatologically as in Luke. It would then 
refer to the small number of real followers whom 
Jesus had secured as a result of His work—a fact 
which must have impressed the disciples, and for 
which they may well have sought an explanation 
from Him. H is reply was thus along the line of His 
teaching about the grow th ot the Kingdom (Mt 13), 
that time was required to achieve numbers and 
maturity.? The parallel saying in Lk 13 24 , which 
is made by its context (vv. 25 * 80 ) to refer to the 
number of persons ultimately to be saved, states— 
not that the whole number will be small, which 

* Quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris ’; and in Confucius w e 
read, ‘ Do not to others what 3 ou would not wish done to your¬ 
self’ (Legge, Chinese Classics, i. lttlf.). Other parallels'ha\e 
been collected by Wunsche and Wetstein. See literature cited 
in Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers 2 (1897), p. 142 f. 

* This is the view of Neander, Tholuck, Achelis, and all who 
defend the unity of Matthew’s discourse; while Mt 7 13 - 14 is 
regarded as material extraneous to the Sermon by Feme, Godet, 
B. Weiss, and others. A comparison of the Matthaean and Lukan 
passages shows that Matthew as usual has the longer and more 
literary form, w hile Luke gives much the same idea in briefer 
form and different words. In the former the figures are the 
‘ gate ’ and the ‘ way,’ in the latter it is the ‘ door.* The final 
clause of each passage is strikingly varied : Matthew reads, xai 
ikiyn tlr'tv m tvptrxoiTi; clvty.v, while Luke reads, n-ekkn, \iym 
ituv, {*}Tr,«yr« tinMtiv xai Irxfovriv. According to Luke, 
the statement was made by Jesus in reply to a specific request 
from some one, ‘Lord, are they few that be saved?’ and after 
the close of the Galilseun ministry when Jesus was journeying to 
Jerusalem. Then what follows in the Lukan account (is 2 * 3 ®) 
makes this question refer to the Final Judgment. But in 
Matthew the saying does not appear to be eschatological; nor 
does the statement that ‘there are few who find the narrow 
way ’ appear suitable to the Sermon, since at this time Jesus* 
ministry was meeting with large success—much more suitable 
would it have been after the disappointed withdrawal of the 
Galilean multitude, when in sorrowful isolation and rejection 
Jesus was going up to Jerusalem for the cross. Luke’s position 
of the saying may therefore be better than that of the First 
Gospel, while the original form and intent of the saying may 
have been better preserved by Matthew. 

t (in is read at the beginning of v.m by nearly all modern 
editors and commentators, on the authority of KB and other 
important witnesses, r/, which is preferred by Tjflhwmnn | 
Tregelles, Meyer, and Achelis, has strong secondary attestation 
t Similarly Tholuck, Achelis, and others. 
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could not be true on any possible view of Jesus’ 
teaching or of the world—but that * * * § many will fail.’ 
If the saying is anthentic in this form (it may have 
become modified when an eschatological meaning 
was read into it), Jesus is more likely to have 
intended it as a practical admonition than as an 
omniscient disclosure of the outcome of tiie Final 
Judgment. It is worthy of note that we find in 
Mt 7 14 the significant term frn) to denote the full, 
blessed existence which comes to him who does 
God’s will. This word, so common in the Gospel 
of John (l 4 3 1W - 86 5*- “• 28 6*- *»• *• 51 10 10 et al.) occurs 
but rarely in this sense in the Synoptic Gospels 
(cf. Mt 19 16 ). 

The next paragraph in the Sermon, as it apjiears 
in Mt 7 lc ' a0 =Lk G 43 * 48 , quite surely belongs as a 
whole to the historical discourse.* Since it is the 
duty of all men to attain righteousness, it becomes 
j a matter of the utmost importance that men shall 
choose true teachers who will teach them what 
true righteousness is, and how it is to be attained. 
The false teachers + against whom He warns them 
are all those morally blind and unworthy indi¬ 
viduals who assume to guide men into the Kingdom 
of God. Outstanding repre>entatives of this class 
were those scribes and Pharisees of J esus’ day whom 
He desci ibed in the severe language of Mt 23; 
doubtless lie had them in mind—blind guides (Mt 
15 14 ) and hypocrites, unfit for the task which they 
performed of teaching the people leligion.t If 
this was the explicit and primary reference of 
Jesus’ saying in v. 15 , there is no reason why it 
should not implicitly refer to other incompetent 
and bad teachers such as appealed in the early 
I years of Christianity. Any one who assumes to 
j teach religion and morals without himself living 
the upright life comes within that class against 
which Jesus here gives warning. And whether 
they uu» bad or good, false or Hue teachers, can be 
known by their ‘fruits,’ i.c. by lhi*:r diameter and 
their service. If they nmnitest tlie ‘iruit ot the 
Spirit’ as St. Paul describes it in Gal o-'-’ 0 , they 
will be trustworthy teachers and guides. § 

That Jesus has in mind the practical manifesta¬ 
tion of righteousness in thought and conduct is 
puned by the verse which immediately follows 
this paragraph, Mt 7 21 , in which He says that only 
those persons shall enter the Kingdom of Hea\en 
who do God’s will. Jesus neither here nor else¬ 
where put the emphasis upon creed apart from 
character, which the Church has done from the 
2nd cent, until our ow ? n. His aim was to make 
individual men and a human brotherhood, not 

* For v.io there is no parallel in Luke, but there is no reason 
to question its authenticity, and it is not foreign to this con¬ 
nexion. For v.l 0 also there is no parallel in Luke ; it may be a 
verbal reproduction of Mt 3 1U , perhaps imported into this con¬ 
text in transmission because of the similarity of the figure and 
the theme, cf. Mt 15 ly , Jn 15- ® (so Feme, Wendt, and others). 
Again, v.20 is a repetition of v.i®*, perhaps therefore a subse¬ 
quent expansion, resumptive of the mam thought after the 
interpolation of v.i®. And, finally, Lk G 45 is clearly extraneous 
to the Sermon, having perhaps its historical setting at Mt 1234f. 
(so Feine against Wendt). The original portion of this para¬ 
graph may thus have been Mt 7 15 * 18 =Lk 6« f -. The two reports 
have the same idea in the same figure, but are peculiarly variant 
in manner of expression; it is not likely that they started from 
a common Greek translation. 

t The term ‘prophet’ in both OT and NT denotes primarily 
the teacher of religious truth and duty, and has no other import 
in this passage. 

X So Tlioluck, Achelis, Feine, Ibbeken, B. Weiss. The figure 
of wolves and sheep was a common one among a pastoral people 
(cf. Is 11® -05 25 , Mt 101®, j n low, Ac 20 2 ®), but only here in the 
Bible is found the idea of the wolf in sheep’s clothing, as in 
JSsop’s Fables, 

§ There was never any justification for the Roman Catholic 
view, adopted by Calvin and sometimes promulgated even by 
Luther, that the xxpvoi in these verses signified primarily, 
indeed exclusively, Bound doctrines. It is, of course, true that 
those who teach false doctrines cannot be safe guides, but the 
Bible rightly interpreted is the criterion ot sound doctrines, not 
the pronouncements of any ecclesiastical organization past, 
present , or future. 


a system of theology. Love, mercy, and peace, 
purity, trust, and helpfulness, were the tests of 
goodness which Jesus established (Mt 5 8 -7 12 2o 31-46 ). 
Inasmuch as He came for the express purpose of 
making God’s will known, and in His words, 
deeds, and character did make God's will manifest 
to men, He can only mean that men must do and be 
what He has thus taught them. Luke’s form of 
the saying G 46 is therefore equivalent to Matthew ’s, 
although so differently worded.* As was seen in 
considering the third petition of the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘ Thy will be done* (Mt 6 10 ), the will of God is the 
one thing to be accomplished ; for this Jesus lived 
(Jn G 38 ), and for this He would have us live (Mt 
12 60 21 28 ' 31 ). His statement that only such shall 
‘ enter the Kingdom of Heaven * seems to he an 
intentional echo and return to the voids of Mt 5 20 . 


The following two verses, Mt 7- J - stand here 
in all probability as a result of compilation. Luke 
gives them in another connexion, w’hich appears 
original (13- bf •) ; and since they refer to the Last 
Judgment, they belong, with Jesus’ other eschato¬ 
logical teaching, to the closing months of His 
ministry. One needs only to consider carefully 
the time, circumstances, audience, and purpose of 
the Sermon to see that these verses present an 
idea, and sound a note, which do not belong to 
this occasion and discourse, t Nevertheless, they 
contain authentic teaching of Jesus, and teaching 
of profound meaning. The thought is analogous to 
that of Mt 7- 1 in aihrming that nothing shall admit 
to the Kingdom but the actual attainment of right- 
eousiiess (cf. Lk 10-°). The profession of Chris¬ 
tianity, the pleaching of Christianity, even the 
production ot some good results for the Christian 
cause, shall not in themselves alone secure salva¬ 
tion, for the criterion of judgment in the great 
Judgment Day shall be a genuine realization of 
God s will in and through one’s belf. And Luke 
adds (13- 8 ' 30 ), what is geimane to this connexion, 
that ‘there are last which shall be first, and there 
are first which shall be last’ (cf. Mt 8 m - HP 0 ); i.c. 
some wbo, like the Pharisees of Jesus’ day, had 
had a gieat reputation for piety, and had been 
looked upon as models of righteousness, shall be 
shown to have been selfish, vain, and hypocritical, 
unworthy to enter the Kingdom of God ; w bile 
other obscure and once despised persons shall find 
a welcome there (cf. Lk 18 y_14 ).£ 

And, finally, the duty of righteousness is most 

* Mt 7- 1 Oi rrxs o hilyuv um KCfis k*ph iWihi^trvrxi ils t'*,» 
jixei/t xv r£v oupxvoiv, «>./„’ o rroiiit to bihr.ux ron Txrpcs pun rol ir 
to is ovpxvoti. Lk Ti hi fAi xotkitTt K npit xnpii, xxt on voiUrt 


x f.iyu. 

t bo Feine, Godot, Ibbeken. Weizsacker, Wendt, and others. 
The parallel savings, Mt 7~‘ =Lk , gi\e the same idea, 
with wide divergence of expression. It may be true, as Ibbeken 
thinks, that the three acts named in Mt T 22 sound improbable 
on Jesus’ lips (certainly they are foreign to the Sermon), and 
they may therefore reflect the experiences of the Apostolic age. 
But Lk '13 2 ® * We did eat aud drink in thy presence, and thou 
didst teach in our streets,’ is also not without difficulty, because 
so insipid and un-Jewish. The better explanation is that the 
Matthse&n verses are authentic, but belong to the close of the 
ministry; while Lk 13 2 ® has been universalized. In the second 
verse of each passage, Mt 7 23 =Lk IS 2 ?, there is identity of 
thought, with some variation of language. The phrase, ‘ Depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity,’ is a quotation from Ps 6 s (cf. 
Mt 2541); its two Greek forms here, xiroxupurt xr’ i/uou J 
ipyxtofMvoi Ttjv xvopuxv (Mt.) and xrorrzrt air’ ipuv, trxvrt; ipyxrtu 
xhimots (Lk.), present an interesting minute problem of transla¬ 
tion and transmission. 

X Mt T 21 -^ has a value also for determining the Christological 
conceptions of the Synoptic Gospels. See particularly Schlatter 
in Qreijticalder Studien (1895), pp. 83-105. This passage is only 
one of a number where Jesus appears as claiming the Divine 
prerogative of Judge at the Final Judgment (Mt 25®i-4® 10 -* 2 f. 
1127 -yo, Mk 838, Lk 20l® ; of. j n S 2 ? 12«, Ac 1731, Ko 21®, 2 Co 51®), 
a function appropriate to the Messiah. It would require a 
radical treatment of the Gospel narratives to explain this idea 
of Jesus as Judge as an exaggerated Apostolic appreciation of 
Him. The uniqueness of Christ in mission, person, teaching, 
and career—in other words, His Divinity—cannot well be denied 
by a serious historical interpretation of the Gospels; and when 
this uniqueness is recognized, it is not difficult to adnit Jesurf 
office as Judge. 


I 
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impressively set forth at the close of the whole 
discourse by the parable of the Two House-builders 
(Mt 7 24 " 27 =Lk That this piece belongs to 

the Sermon, and forms its remarkable conclusion 
(as the odp in v. 84 suggests), can be considered 
certain. The parable follows logically upon v.‘ J1 , 
enlarging and enforcing the teaching therein. It 
is a saying of tremendous strength. The life which 
Jesus has depicted in the Sermon as the ideal 
life is wonderfully beautiful, inspiring, and attrac¬ 
tive to every sincere soul. But men were likely 
to recognize and to reverence this ideal without 
achieving it, since that is the earnest and arduous 
labour of a lifetime. Hence Jesus meets them with 
the solemn affirmation that the duty of actually 
doing what He teaches is imperative ; that it shall 
be or no avail for them to have listened to His 
words, if they do not straightway go and live the life 
which as God’s will He has described to them. 

5. The Relation of the Sermon on the 
Mount ro Jesus’ Teaching as a whole.— The 
teaching contained in the Sermon on the Mount 
was given in the middle portion of Jesus’ Gali- 
lsean ministry, when enthusiastic multitudes were 
hearing Him and many followers attended Him. 
It was in this period that He gave the general 
teaching about the Kingdom of God — what it 
consisted in, what it brought to men, what it 
required of men, w T hat relation He Himself sus¬ 
tained to it, and what its future was to be. The 
Sermon is an epitome of this general teaching, 
condensing the whole into a brief statement and 
exposition of the ideal of life, given for the prac¬ 
tical purpose of a simple guide to right thought 
and conduct. It showed the multitude what He as 
a teacher of religion had to present as truth and 
duty, with which they could readily contrast their 
own and the current ideals. 

Jesus confined His teaching entirely to the religio- 
ethical field; and in this field He dealt with essen¬ 
tial truths, facts, and principles rather than with the 
speculative mysteries of the universe or with the 
casuistry of ethics. Consequently, He taught again 
and again the same things, to different persons, 
under different circumstances, and in different ways 
and lights. A close organic relation unites all 
Jesus’ teachings, each involving the other, and all 
together illuminating the path of human existence. 
The Gospel was so brief and simple that it had not 
to be committed to writing like the philosophy and 
the ethics of the schools. Common men could 
comprehend and communicate Jesus’ teaching. 
His was a universal message which all could 
grasp; it presented an ideal to which all could 
aspire and attain. 

As has been abundantly seen, the Sermon on the 
Mount sets forth Jesus’ conception of what men 
should be and do as members of the Kingdom 
which He came to establish in the world (not as a 
new movement entirely, but as giving higher con¬ 
tent and greater impulse to a movement which 
God had inaugurated with the very creation of 
the human race). The true righteousness is de¬ 
termined by God; as He is the source of all life, 
so it is He who determines what that life shall be. 
Ethical obligations rest therefore upon religious 
truths. The ideal of a man’s life is to be derived 
from God, and for its realization he is responsible 
to God. The aim of man’s life is to achieve that 
personal character and service which fulfil the 
true manhood, after the pattern of Christ, and to 
advance as far as possible the real brotherhood of 

* See the text of both passages quoted above under i. 8. The 
Luk&n form of the parable is conspicuously secondary in char¬ 
acter; the Jewish phraseology is largely removed, and the 
description is generalised so as to be adapted to any locality. 
Matthew, on the other hand, gives a faithful picture of the 
conditions of home-building in the wadis of Galilee. Again, 
also, the literary superiority belongs to the First Gospel. 


all men as sons of the one common Heavenly 
Father. The Kingdom of God in its Divine aspect 
is the purpose, love, and power of God which de¬ 
termine and accomplish tnis ideal condition; in 
its human collective aspect it is the company of 
those who have earnestly set about the realization, 
in themselves and among men, of this Divine ideal. 
So that J esus can Bum up all duty, individual and 
social, in the one injunction to ‘Seek supremely 
the kingdom of God, and the righteousness which 
he wills’ (Mt 6 s3 , Lk 12 s1 ; cf. Mt 22 34 - 40 ). And 
this righteousness is primarily an internal char¬ 
acteristic ; it is apprehended within the man. The 
religio-ethical ideal which God implants in every 
human heart must be heeded by each man, and 
his life must become conformed to it. Created by 
God in His own image, men must attain to God¬ 
likeness ; and this attainment is, first of all, the 
recognition of and obedience to the ideal of life 
which God furnishes in the soul, moved and guided 
by the teaching and example of Jesus. Those 
persons will achieve perfect self-realization who 
enter into complete communion with God, hearing 
His voice, and doing His will as revealed within 
themselves and in and through Christ. 

The absolute assurance of Jesus that He can 
reveal the will of God to men, and that this is His 
mission in the world, is a guarantee of the trust¬ 
worthiness of His teaching If the Sermon on the 
Mount contains few explicit statements concerning 
the person of Christ such as abound in the Fourth 
Gospel, it is none the less true that the implica¬ 
tions of the discourse are equally high. The 
Divine personality, knowledge, and authority of 
Jesus are the foundation on which the discourse 
rests. The passages, Mt 5 11 - 17 7 21 ' 23 , only state 
what all the teaching involves, that He who speaks 
these words is ‘the Son of God’ in the highest 
sense, sustaining to Him a unique relation, and 
rendering to men a unique service. The value of 
the Sermon cannot therefore be overestimated, 
and the historical study or critical treatment of 
this material should never dominate or obscure 
the fact that this teaching is a Divine revelation 
of the will of God for men which is forthwith to be 
accomplished upon the earth. 

Literature.— For the quotations from, and allusions to, the 
Sermon on the Mount in the extra-canonical Christian literature 
of the first three centuries, see esp. Reach, Aussercanonwche 
Paralleltexte z. (L Evangehen, Teil 1 (1893), pp. 62-114; Teil 2 
(1895), pp. 62-106. For ideas and expressions akin to those of 
the Sermon on the Mount in Rabbinic literature, see Weber, 
Judische Theologies (1897); Wiinsche, Neue Beitrage z. Erlau* 
terung d. Evangelien aus Talmud u. Midrasch (1878); Dalman, 
Die Worte Jem, Bd. 1 (1898) [Eng. tr. 1902]. 

From the Patristic period the only specific separate treatment 
of the Sermon on the Mount is by Augustine, de Sermone 
Domini in Monte (Op., ed. Bened. voL iii.) [Eng. tr. in * Nicene 
and Poet-Nicene Fathers,* pp. 63]; it is an important work of 
interpretation, containing much that is of permanent value. 
Elsewhere in his writings Augustine dealt further with the 
Sermon, presenting in some respects different views. Trench 
collected all this material and prepared a digest of it, which he 

S ublished under the title. Exposition of the Sermon on the 
fount, drawn from the Writings of St. Augustine (3rd ed. 
rev. 1869). Useful also are the interpretations of Origen, 
Comm, on Matthew (Op., ed. Lommatach. vols. iii. iv.); 
Jerome, Comm, on Matthew (Op., ed. Vallarsi, vol. vii.); 
Chrysostom, Homilies on Matthew (Op., ed. Montfaucon, voL 
vii.); Hilariu8 Pictaviensis, Comm, on Matthew (Op., ed 
Oberthiir, vol. vii.); the work of the Auotor Operis Imperfect i, 
and the very brief matter in the Comm, on the Four Gospels 
by Theophylact and Eutbymius Zigabenus. 

From the Reformation period the important interpretation 
by Luther is first to be named, Comm, on Matthew (Works, ed. 
Walch, vol. vii.); and after him, Galvin in his Harmony 0 } 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke (Works, ed. 1886-1838, vols. L ii.jt 
The three Roman Catholic works of most value are the Comm, 
on the Four Gospels by Maldonatus, Jansenius, and Cornelius a 
Lapide. The extensive but unimportant post-Reformation 
literature can be seen in full in Tholuck, Die Bergrede Christie, 
pp. 30-40 [Eng. tr. pp. 41-49]. 

The Modern period has provided many works upon the 
Sermon on the Mount, some of them of great value. The 
standard work upon the subject for the past seventy years has 
been that of Tholuck, Die Bergrede Jhristi (1st ed. 1888 ; 6th 
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•d. Gotha, 1872, pp. 484 [Eng. tr. from 4th Germ, ed., Edin¬ 
burgh, I860, pp. 443]), and this still remains the most valuable 
volume on the Sermon, although a portion of the contents is 
now antiquated. Next in extent ana importance is the equally 
elaborate work of Achelis, Die Bergpredigt (Bielefeld, 1875, pp. 
492). Other works of scientific character, but smaller dimen¬ 
sions, are: Peine, * Die Texte der Bergpredigt bei Matthaus u. 
bei Lukas,' in Jahrbucher filr Protextantixche Theologie , 1885, 
pp. 1-85; Steinmeyer, Vie Rede dee Verm at if dem Verge 
(Berlin, 1885, pp. 156); Ibbeken, Die Bergpredigt Jesus (2nd 
ed., Einbeck, 1890, pp. 216); Hugo Weiss (Bom. Cath.), Die 
Bergpredigt Christi (Freiburg, 1892, pp. Ill); Grawert, Die 
Bergpredigt naeh Matthaus (Marburg, 1900, pp. 77); Heinrici, 
Die Bergpredigt, quellenkritisch untersucht (Leipzig, 1900, 
pp. 81), and a second part dealing with the interpretation is 
promised; Bacon, Sermon on the Mount (New York, 1902, pp. 
258).—Homiletic treatments of the Sermon are numerous in 
German, French, and English. An anonymous work, Die 
Bergpredigt (Gutersloh, 1881, pp. 48); Grullich, Die Bergpredigt 
des Verm Jesu Christi (Meissen, 1886, pp. 148); Hamisch, Die 
Bergpredigt des Verm (Breslau, 1901, pp. 35) ; Kaiser, Die Berg- 
prrnigt des £ferm(Leipzig, 1901), pp. 521; Monneron, Le Sermon 
surla Montague (Lausanne, 1889, pp. 412); J. B. Bousset, Le 
Sermon sur la Montague (Pans, 1900, pp. 150 [Eng. tr., New 
York, 1900, pp. 144]). The best English work is bv C. Gore, The 
Sermon on the Mount (London, 1896, pp. 218); it contains 
much, however, that is only of local ecclesiastical interest; 
further, W. B. Carpenter, The Gieat Charter oj Christ (London, 
1896, pp. 300). Of special importance are the works of B. Weiss, 
Meyer-Kommentar uber das Matthuusevangelium (Gottingen, 
1898), and of H. Holtzmann, Vand-Commentar uber die Synop- 
tiker (3rd ed., Freiburg, 1900); other commentaries upon 
Matthew (Meyer, Morison, Keil, Broaden, Kuhel, Bruce, et al.), 
Luke (Godet, Plummer), and both Matthew and Luke (Bengel, 
Bleek, Olshausen, Ewold, Fritzsche, Kuinol, Nosgen, et. al.) 
are of varying usefulness. 

Literature upon special portions and aspects of the Sermon 
has been cited in the footnotes. 0. W. VOTAW. 

NEW TESTAMENT TIMES.— 

Introduction. 

i. Distribution of the Jewish Population 
in the Holy Land. 

1L Languages. 

iii. Political Constitution. 

fv. Social Conditions. 

v. Parties. 

vi. Education and Culture. 

vii. Art and Literature. 

viii. The Jews of the Diaspoia. 

Literature. 

The Advent of Christ falls within the penulti¬ 
mate period of that era of Israel itisli history which 
begins with the Return of the Jews from Babylon 
(B.C. 538) and ends with the Fall of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 70). From both an external and an internal 
point of view, this era marks a faT-reaching trans¬ 
formation of the conditions of Jewish life. At 
the outset, Judaea, which was not quite the same 
in extent as the ancient kingdom of Judah, forms 
a small province of the Persian, and alterwards 
of the Greek Empire. The population, at first 
scanty and poor, gradually increases, and, under 
the orderly arrangements of the Law, attains to 
a certain measure of prosperity. Rut internal 
party-strife consumes its strength, and, under 
Antiochus Epiphanes. reaches such a height that 
this Seleucia monarch, in the pride of Ins Greek 
culture, but with political shortsightedness, forms 
the resolution of entirely rooting out the proper 
Jewish religion. This period of extreme danger 
is unexpectedly followed by a brilliant revival of 
the Jewish State, which recalls the flourishing 
period of pre-exilic history, and which struck the 
people themselves in this light. The nation shakes 
itself free from the foreign yoke, and the Has- 
monsean princes not only become high priests, but 
finally assume the title of ‘king.* This glory, 
however, is of short duration, and the Jewish 
people are rudely awakened from their dream. 
The internal dissensions that followed the death 
of queen Alexandra, hasten the intervention of 
the Romans, and lead to the conquest of Jerusalem 
by Pompey (b.c. 63). The Romans do not, how¬ 
ever, destroy the Jewish State, but allow it to 
continue under a variety of changing forms, until 
at last the perpetual discontent of the Jews leads 
to the outbreak of the desperate war for freedom, 


which issued in the destruction of the State and 
the Temple. 

From the spiritual point of view, this period 
marks the development of Judaism in opposition 
to the national life and the religion of the pre- 
exilic period. The deeper foundation of this is 
found in the remarkable recasting which the 
Jewish spirit underwent during the Exile. No¬ 
where else in the history of mankind is there an 
instance of a people being transformed in so 
wonderful and radical a fashion as the Jews in the 
course of their captivity in Babylon. They left 
Babylon a body whose true life lay not in the 
actual state of tilings, but in future expectations 
and in a world of cultus-notions created out of 
recollections of the past. To the actual world they 
sought to accommodate themselves upon certain 
abstract principles, and, when this attempt failed, 
they withdrew entirely into that spiritual world 
which was constructed wholly according to those 
dogmatic principles. They found their support in 
the Messianic expectation, for the sake of which 
they submitted to the burdensome prescriptions 
of the Law, which were intended to shield them 
from the heathen impurity of the world, and 
thereby render them worthy to hail the advent of 
the Messianic glory. Yet it is not to be over¬ 
looked, in this connexion, that the noblest spirits 
in the Jewish community, especially during the 
earlier periods of the post-exilic era, filled those 
outward forms with a rich inward content. There 
still survived in them the pure prophetic spirit, 
and the ideas created by men like Jeremiah and 
Deutero-Isaiah ; nay, the writings which emanated 
from this period, such as the Psalms and the Book 
of Job, touch us almost more nearly than the 
writings of those prophets, because the ideas con¬ 
tained in them have found simpler expression and 
are less closely bound up with the historical form. 
But tlie conditions under which the Jews lived 
seldom permitted a lengthened enjoyment of this 
contemplative life. Not only were they disturbed 
in their rest by contact with tlie heathen world, 
but even amongst themselves there were men of a 
different disposition, whose recollections turned 
rather to their pre-exilic forefathers, and who, 
with a stronger sense of actualities, plunged vigor¬ 
ously into the relations of life, and sought to 
help themselves. Between them and the ‘quiet 
in the land’ there grew up an ever-increasing 
opposition, which may be regarded as the moving 
factor in the post-exilic history. Through these 
conflicts with opposition without and within, not 
only was the stricter Judaism disturbed, but it 
was driven also to the discussion of the great 
religious problems and to new developments. The 
fruits of these spiritual struggles may be seen 
in the entirely new conception of the state of man 
after death and in the transformation of the 
Messianic hope, which in the Apocalyptic litera¬ 
ture seeks to free itself from national limitations 
and takes a start in the direction of universal- 
ism. It may be safely concluded that, in this move¬ 
ment, contact with foreign forms of thought was 
not without importance—primarily contact with 
Parsism, secondarily with the Greek world. 

i. Distribution of the Jewish Population 
in the Holy Land. — Leaving out of account 
meanwhile those Israelites who were scattered in 
various lands, the Jewish population was at first 
confined to Jvdcea proper, from which the Israel¬ 
ites derived their now universally current appella¬ 
tion (Gr. ’lovdaioi, Germ. ‘Juden,* Eng. ‘Jews’). 
The land taken possession of by the returning 
exiles was considerably smaller in the southern 
direction than in pre-exilic times. Whereas for* 
nierly Beersheba was regarded as the southern 
limit, the part of Judaea that lay to the south had 
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been taken possession of during the Exile by the 
Edomites, and the post-exilic community was at 
first far too weak to drive back the intruders.* 
The boundary between this New-Eclom and Jndcea 
was formed in the 2nd cent. B.c. by the town of 
Beth-?ur, and this was, in all probability, approxi¬ 
mately the division between the respective terri¬ 
tories also at an earlier period. According to 
Neh 6 s , the original N.W? boundary appears to 
have been the Plain of Ono {bik 'ath * Ond , probably 
the modern Kefr-find). But at a later period the 
Samaritans, who lived at constant feud with the 
Jews, must have got possession of three places 
inhabited by Jews, namely Lvdda, Itamatnaim, 
and Aphaerema (1 Mac 11^). In the Maccalwean 
period, however, Judaea underwent considerable 
expansion. The three places iust named were 
taken from the Samaritans ana restored to the 
Jews as early as the time of Jonathan. After¬ 
wards the boundary was extended still farther to 
the north, for, according to Josephus ( BJ III. iii. 5 ; 
Ant. XIV. iii. 4), the N. boundary of Judaea ran by 
Borkaos (prob. the modern Berkit) in the hill- 
country and Korese (now IjCurdwa) in the Jordan 
Valley. The country in the south inhabited by the 
Edomites, which now bore the name Idumcca , was 
conquered by John Hyrcanus. As it was originally 
Israelitish land, the inhabitants were compelled 
to adopt the Law and submit to circumcision. 
Accordingly, from that time onwards (in confor¬ 
mity with the prescription of I)t 23 8( ), they w ere 
regarded as Jew's, although they continue to be 
called Idumseans. That they also regarded them¬ 
selves as genuine Jews is evident, for instance, 
from the words attributed to them by Josephus 
{BJ IV. iv. 4, tuv warpiiov iepCov . . . tt}s koivtjs 
Trarplbos), but of course their foreign origin could 
not be wholly forgotten.f On the other hand, in 
the cities on the Mediterranean coast, which had 
only transitory periods of subjection to the Jews, 
the population was preponderating^ heathen, al¬ 
though considerable Jewish minorities existed in 
them. Only in Joppa {Jaffa) w T ere the Jew r s in 
the majority, this city having continued after the 
death of Herod to be united with Judsea. During 
the war for freedom it played, accordingly, a 
prominent part, and had to be twice captured by 
the Romans (Jos. Ant. VII. xi. 4; BJ II. xviii. 10, 
III. ix. 2). 

To the north of Jud.-ea lay Samaria , which 
stretched as far as the Plain of Jezreel. The 
population of this district sprang partly from the 
ancient Israelites, but had received a strong inter¬ 
mixture through the heathen peoples w ho were 
settled here by the Assyrian conquerors (cf. 2 K 
17*"*)- In course of time these heathen elements 
were absorbed by the Israelitish remnants, but the 
ill-will shown by the Samaritans towards the re¬ 
turning Jew s kept the latter from ever forgetting 
the impure origin of their northern neighbours. 
Matters came to an open breach when the Samari¬ 
tans built a temple of their own upon Mt. Gerizim, 
and thus renounced all connexion with the com¬ 
munity at Jerusalem. It is true that they, 
equally with the Jews, acknowledged the Law, 
but the breach remained irreparable, and the 
Samaritans continued excluded from the further 
development of Judaism. The contempt of the 
Jews which found vent in the nickname ‘ Cuth- 
seans* (Jos. Ant. IX. xiv. 3, XI. iv. 4, and in the 
Talmud), and which finds very sharp expression 
on the part even of the otherwise mild Ben Sira 

* On Neh ll 25 *- cf. now, above all, E. Meyer, Entstehung det 
Judentums, 106 f., 11411. 

t Josephus says of Herod that, as an Idumaan, he was 
only half a Jew ( Ant. xiv. xii. 2), On the other hand, when 
Agrippa i. once felt hurt by the epithet ‘ foreigner’ in Dt 17 1 ®, 
the people, whom he had gained over by bis friendly offices, 
tried out,' Thou art our brother' (Meg. viL 8> 


(Sir 5Q* U ‘ Two nations my soul abhorreth, and 
the third is no people : the inhabitants of Seir and 
Philistia, and the foolish nation that dwelleth in 
Sichcm ’), w as repaid by the Samaritans with bitter 
hate. This manifested itself at times in the 
form of attacks upon the pilgrims journeying to 
Jerusalem, who, in consequence, frequently pre¬ 
ferred to take the long roundabout way by the 
east of the Jordan (Lk 9 “, Mk 10 1 ; Jos. Ant. XX. 
vi. 1). Tiie destruction of the Gerizim temple 
by John Hyrcanus mode no change in these re 
lations, but rather embittered the feelings of the 
Samaritans still more. 

As to Galilee , we learn from 1 Mac 5 that in 
the course of the post-exilic period Jews had 
settled in it, but that during the first half of the 
2nd cent. B.C. these were still so few that they could 
not hold their own against the heathen popula¬ 
tion, and were consequently brought by Simon 
to Jerusalem. It was not until the time of 
Aristobulus I., as Schiirer ( GJV 8 L 273 f.) was 
the first to prove, that this portion of the land 
and its inhabitants, regarding whose nationality 
w r e have unfortunately no more precise informa¬ 
tion, were compelled on the same ground as the 
Idumseans to adopt the Law (Jos. Ant. XIII. xi. 3). 
It is extremely probable, how ever, that there were 
further settlements of Jews of purer birth in these 
fertile districts, so that they became more com¬ 
pletely Judaized. It is characteristic in this re¬ 
spect that Judith (8 19 ) speaks of ‘our fathers,’ i.c. 
tfie ancient Israelites. At the time of Christ the 
land of Galilee w as essentially Jewish, and had its 
Pharisees and scribes (Lk 7 3d , Mt 8 ltf ), as well as 
its synagogues (Mt 12 u , Lk 4 16 7 5 ). The designa¬ 
tion ‘ half-Jews ’ is never applied to the Galikeans 
as it is to the Idumseans.* It may be added 
that the Judaizing of Galilee embraced only the 
southern portion of it, for Kedesh, lying to the 
w’est of Lake I^fileli, marked the boundary be¬ 
tween the land inhabited by Jew s and the territory 
of the Tyrians. + 

A similar condition of things prevailed also in 
the country to the east of the Jordan. Here, too, 
there had been numerous settlements of Jew’s, 
who, however, were so hard pressed by the 
heathen that Judas Maecakeus brought them to 
Jerusalem (1 Mac 5" 15 ). But at a later period the 
middle portion of the trans-Jordanic tract was 
conquered by Alexander Jannsous, and the Law 
imposed upon its inhabitants for the same reason 
as in the case of the Idumseans (cf. Jos. Ant . XIII. 
xv. 4). As the boundaries of Percea (jrvrr the 
district inhabited by the Jews, Josephus gives: 
Pella on the north, Philadelphia on the east, and 
Macliscrus on the south. Considerable tracts, 
however, of the trans-Jordanic country belonged 
to the Hellenistic cities, which were specially 
numerous here, and in which the Jews constituted 
only a minority. Also in the northern portion 
(Batansea, Gaulanitis, Auranitis, and Traclionitis) 
the population was half-heathen half-Jewish (Jos. 
BJ HI. iii. 5f.). But the Jewish element was 
strengthened by the Babylonian Jews whom Herod 
transplanted here in order to combat the plague 
of robbers (Jos. Ant. XVII. ii. 13). 

The task which, since the time of Ezra, had 
been assigned to strict Jew r s—the task of maintain¬ 
ing a complete isolation from the heathen world— 
was thus an extremely difficult one; for not only 
were they surrounded on all sides by the heathen, 
but Hellenistic cities intruded as enclaves in the 
midst of the Jewish country itself. Moreover, 

* Quite remarkable is the severe judgment on Galilee attri¬ 
buted to Johanan b. Zaccai (Jerus. Shabbath 15 d): ‘Galilee, 
Galilee, thou hatest the Law, therefore thou shalt yet find em¬ 
ployment among robbers.' 

t Of. Buhl, GAP 72. 
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the rapid development of commerce brought the 
Jews into close contact with foreigners, while, 
finally, the foreign rule naturally introduced many 
non-Jewish elements into the land. The attractive 
influence which Greek culture exercised over the 
Jews is shown by the history of events immediately 
preceding the Maccabaran era; and even the Has- 
monaeans who originally came forward to oppose 
the etlinicizing of the Jews, were afterwards 
increasingly attracted by Hellenism, so that Aristo- 
bulus I. actually received the surname of 
(‘friend of the Greeks’). Herod the Great, too, 
in spite of his essentially barbarian nature, sought 
to pose as a patron of Greek culture, surrounded 
himself with Greek orators and writers, had his 
sons educated at Home, and made his appearance 
as a pure Greek in the Hellenistic cities that were 
subject to him. Nay, even in Jerusalem, to the 
scandal of the Jews, he caused theatres, circuses, 
and other Greek buildings to be erected. The 
same course was pursued by his successors. 
Tiberias, for instance, was a city with a perfectly 
pronounced Greek stamp, which may account for 
the fact that Jesus never visited it. The main¬ 
taining of Jewish uniqueness unimpaired was, we 
repeat, a very difficult task; much more difficult in 
Palestine than for the Jews of the Diaspora, who 
found themselves in unequivocal opposition to their 
environment. 

ii. Languages. — The language of the Jews 
who returned to Palestine from Babylon was Old 
Hebrew. Hut even during the Persian domination 
Aramaic , which was then the language of com¬ 
merce and diplomacy, l>egan to force its way 
among the Jews as with the neighbouring people^ 
The earliest traces of this are found in the extracts 
in the Book of Ezra drawn from an Aramaic 
historical writing. The Book of Daniel, composed 
in the 2nd cent. B.C., is written partly in Aramaic. 
At the time of Christ the ordinary speech of the 
people had come to he Aiamaic, as is evident not 
only from the New Testament, but from various 
cultus terms used by Josephus, and from state¬ 
ments contained in the older Jewish literature. 
The necessary consequence of this change w as the 
custom of having the passages of Scripture w hich 
were read in the synagogue followed by an 
Aramaic translation—a custom which the Mishna 
presupposes as an ancient inheritance. The 
Aramaic spoken by the Jews was a dialect of the 
Western Aramaic, the pronunciation of Avhich, 
moreover, differed somewhat in different part-* of 
the country, varying again amongst the Samaritans 
as compared with the Jew s.* 

The Old Hebrew’ language yielded, however, 
only gradually to the Aramaic idiom, and, before 
it disappeared, it developed a final species, the 
so-called New Hebrew. Even after men had 
begun to "write in Aramaic, Hebrew’ w’ritings w r ere 
still composed; e.g. the Book of Chronicles (c. 300 
B.C.), the Book of Sirach (not long after 200), 
various Psalms belonging to the Maccabiean 
period, and the Book of Ecclesiastes. The Has- 
monsean rulers, who above all laboured for a 
national reawakening, favoured the ancient speech, 
as the Hebrew legends on their coins show; and 
the First Book of Maccabees was unquestionably 
written in Hebrew. But the last remark applies 
also to the Psalms of Solomon, which emanated 
from the middle of the last century B.c., and to 
the Apocalypses of Baruch and Ezra, composed 
afteT the Fall of Jerusalem. Later still, Hebrew 
continued to be for long the language of teachers 
of the Law, so that the Mishna (2nd cent, a.d.) is 
composed in New Hebrew. It was only after the 
date last named that Hebrew ceased to be a living 

« Of. Mt 267*; Dalman, Orammatik des *ud.-paL Aramaisch, 
«8&, JH$ Wort* Jm u» L 64. 


language, and subsequently played the same rdlt 
as Latin did in the Middle Ages. See, farther. 
Driver, LOT 6 503 ff. 

Along with the idioms just discussed, we have 
to take into account, for NT times, also the Greek 
language. The factors we noticed as favouring 
the introduction of Greek culture paved the w ay 
also for the language of Greece. The clearest 
evidence of this is afforded by the very numerous 
Greek words adopted into the languages of the 
Jew’s. A few of these are found even in the 
Book of Daniel, notably such as are names of 
musical instruments (Driver, l.c. 501). In all 
probability |v*i£K of Ca 3 9 must also be considered 
Greek (= (popeiov), and perhaps w’e should assign 
to the same category some other terms in tne 
Song of Songs (l.c. 449*n.). In the Book of Ecclesi¬ 
astes, again, we have Heb. renderings of Gr. 
forms of expression, such as nie mbj^=e8 irp&T- 
retv, e?cg»n nn$=v<f> ijXlq), etc. In the post-Biblical 
literature we encounter a large number of 
Greek loan-words, especially in the domain of 
political administration, or of commerce, or of 
public institutions.* It is characteristic, further, 
that, whereas on some of the later coins of the 
Hasmonteans w’e find Hebrew’ legends side by side 
with the Greek, the coins of the Herod family 
bear only Greek inscriptions. It may be held as 
certain that every Jew T who made any claim to 
higher culture, and therefore in particular every 
one who w r as brought into contact with the court, 
understood and spoke Greek. Traders also must 
be assumed to have had a certain acquaintance 
w’ith this tongue. And those Jew's who lived in 
the immediate vicinity of districts where Greek 
w’as spoken w T ould doubtless acquire the habit from 
their youth of using the Greek as w r ell as the 
Aramaic language. But how far it w’as customary 
elsewhere to learn Greek, and how far the know¬ 
ledge of this language had penetrated among the 
general body of the people, cannot be determined 
with certainty. According to Sold ix. 14, during 
the war with Quietus [so read instead of ‘with 
Titus’] in 115-117, it w’as forbidden that any one 
should teach his son Greek. From this Ave may 
infer that until then this had been a usual practice 
even within strict circles. It Avas also an import¬ 
ant circumstance that Jerusalem, upon the occasion 
of the great festivals, was the rallying-point not 
only of the Palestinian Jew’s, but of those w hose 
homes Avere in all other lands. Only a very small 
proiKirtion of the latter can have been acquainted 
with HebreAv or Aramaic. And at times some of 
these, instead of returning to their homes, W’ould 
settle in Jerusalem. It may also be supposed 
that the choice of the Alexandrian Jew’, Boethus, 
to be high priest would draw a number of Alex¬ 
andrians to Jerusalem (cf. Jos. Ant. XV. ix. 3). 
Special synagogues were built at Jerusalem for the 
use of those foreigners Avho did not understand 
the language of the country (Ac 6 9 ; Tos. Megilla 
iii. 6). Proselytes also Avould come from other 
lands to settle in Jerusalem. In this AA’ay soma 
knowledge of Greek may be presumed to have been 
diffused m Judaea as well. In Jn 12 20ff ’ we hear 
of Greeks ("EXXiji'es, i.e. either Jews.of the. Dia¬ 
spora [?] or proselytes) who asked Philip to intro¬ 
duce them to Jesus—a circumstance which implies 
that this disciple at least understood Greek. That 
the same Avas the case w ith Jesus Himself cannot be 

* As examples may be cited: KinBK iwapx*, ’^13 

pnrnD rvviipiov, TU'Bp xet^ymp, VlSUTS K^'Bp tut.xrfrrt 

-D-U KtSB^KCp **r» Xixtcc, ]'p"13S »!?•», 

p’TiDn IrtUAxriti. Leas numerous are the Latin loan-words, the 
majority of which, moreover, came in through the Greek : e.g. 
'jDip**i decumani, nrrs'pon discipline Cf. S Krauss, 
Griechische und Lateinische Lehnw&rter im Talmud, Midra 
und Targum , 1-2 (1898-99). 
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proved with complete certainty from His conversa¬ 
tions with Pilate, for the services of an interpreter 
may have been utilized, although this is not ex¬ 
pressly mentioned in the narrative. We may 
compare the occasion when Josephus (BJ v. ix. 2 ) 
represents Titus as delivering an address to the 
people of Jerusalem, although we learn afterwards 
(VI. iL 5) that on such occasions he availed him¬ 
self of the help of Josephus as interpreter. From 
the last cited passage it is evident, at all events, 
that the mass of the people in the Jewish capital 
did not understand Greek.* 
iii. Political Constitution. —The Greek rule, 
under which the Jews were brought by Alexander 
the Great, did not in general press very heavily 
upon subject peoples, who were left in the enjoy¬ 
ment of no small measure of self-government. 
The foreign domination confined itself mainly to 
the taxation of the provinces. So high, however, 
were these taxes at times, and such was the 
rapacity of some of those entrusted with the col¬ 
lecting of them, that there was scope here for op¬ 
pression enough. In the Ptolemaic period Josephus 
(Ant. XII. iv. 3) tells us that the imposts were 
farmed out to the highest bidder, who could then 
claim military aid in recovering them. In the 
Seleucid period, on the other hand, the taxes were 
collected by officers of the king (1 Mac l 1 ®). The 
internal administration, however, was in the hands 
of the native authorities, which meant for the Jews 
that henceforward, as before, they were governed 
by the high priest and the council associated with 
him ( 7 epowla, Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 3).+ This council 
was originally an assembly of the heads of families 
(Nell 5 17 ); but, after the nigh priest obtained the 
right of presiding over it, it came to be composed 
increasingly of members of the temple aristocracy 
(see art. Sanhedrin in vol. iv.). The succession 
of legitimate high priests (the ‘anointed* of Dn 
9 231 -) was violently interrupted under Antiochus 
Epiplianes. But after the Hasmonaeans by tlieir 
valour and address had raised the Jewish people 
to the rank of a Power that had to be reckoned 
with politically, the Syrian king nominated Jona¬ 
than high priest, and thus ruler of the nation of 
the Jews. The grateful people afterwards handed 
over this dignity to the last of the Maccabee 
brothers as a hereditary prerogative : he was to 
take charge of the sanctuary, appoint the officials, 
etc., and m his name all instruments were to be 
executed (1 Mac H 4117 *). Through the conquests 
which the Hasmonseans succeeded in making, the 
sphere of authority of the high priests (or, as they 
soon came to call themselves, kings) and of the 
Sanhedrin was materially enlarged. An im¬ 
portant epoch for the internal administration was 
the reign of queen Alexandra, under whom the 
Pharisees succeeded in gaining a footing in the 
Sanhedrin and an influence upon the legislation. 

The independence of the country was brought 
to a sudden end by the conquests of Pompey. The 
Jews were henceforward under the Roman domi¬ 
nation. The extent of the land was materially 
diminished by Pompey’s withdrawing the numer¬ 
ous Hellenistic cities from Jewish rule. On the 
other hand, he left to Hjrcanus, as high priest, a 
certain measure of political authority, so that the 
conditions were practically the same as those that 

* Cf. Schurer, GJV*ii. 18K, 68 ff.; Zatan, Einleit. ins NT , L 
1-61; Delitasch, Boat auf Hofnung, 1874, p. 185ff.; Kautosch, 
Gramm, des bibL Aram. 4ff.; Neubauer, Stadia JBiOlica, Ox¬ 
ford, 1885, p. 89 ff.; Dalman, Gramm, des Hid.-pal. Aram. 
844ff.. Die Worte Jem .«, L Iff., 63ff.; Biichler, Die Driest erund 
der Kultus , 1885, p. 61 ff.; A. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 1896; 
T. K. Abbott, Essays chiefly on the Original Texts qf the Old 
and New Testament , 1881, p. 129 ff. 

f Biichler (Die Tobiaden und Oniaden, 1899) and H. Winckler 
(Orient. Ltzg. iii. 87 ff.) maintain that the pre-Maccabnan high 
priests had no political power; but their arguments are artificial 
and not convincing. 


existed immediately before the war for freedom. 
But in the year 57 B.C. Gabinius deprived Hyrcanus 
of all political rule by dividing the whole country 
into five districts, whose principal cities stood in 
direct subordination to tlie Romans (Jos. Ant. 
XIV. v. 4 ; BJ I. viii. 5). Csesar, however, in 47 
restored to Hyrcanus his former power and gave 
him the title of ‘ etlinarch.* But the real ruler 
was not the weak Hyrcanus, but the crafty Idu- 
mcean Antipater, who was made Procurator of 
Judrea, and who succeeded in having his sons 
Phasael and Herod appointed strategoi of Jeru¬ 
salem and Galilee. After the death of Antipater 
(B.c. 43), Antony named the two brothers 
‘tetrarchs,’ a step whereby Hyrcanus was once 
more deprived of all secular power and l»ecame 
merely an ecclesiastical prince. The attack made 
by the Hasmoniean Antigonus, with the aid of the 
Partliians, cost Hyrcanus and Phasael their offices, 
but Herod escaped to Rome, where lie was nomi¬ 
nated king of the Jews. It was not until the year 
37 that lie succeeded in conquering his kingdom, 
but from that date onwards he reigned undis¬ 
turbed till his death. His position was that of a 
rex socius. Such a king was entrusted with rule 
only personally: after his death it was left open 
to the Emperor to decide as to the future lot of 
the particular country. For this reason Herod 
required the permission of the Emperor to put his 
own son to death. Nor could a rex socius wage 
war on his own initiative or conclude treaties, and, 
if the Romans were engaged in war, lie had to 
furnish auxiliary troops. His right to coin money 
was restricted, and included only coins of small 
value. Otherwise he was an independent ruler, 
levied the various imposts of the country, was the 
supreme judge within his own land, and could 
execute capital sentences. Alongside of Herod 
there was still the Sanhedrin, but its authority 
was now, of course, very limited. The high priest 
was its president, but the setting up of an inde¬ 
pendent kingly authority had practically stripped 
this office of all significance. The high priests 
were appointed and deposed by Herod in the most 
arbitrary fashion—a course of procedure quite con¬ 
trary to the Law, which intended this office to be 
held for life and to be hereditary. 

After the death of Herod, his kingdom was 
divided into three portions. Philip received, with 
the rank of tetrarch, the northern trans-Jordanic 
territory, over which he ruled till his death, in 
A.D. 37. Herod Antipas, likewise as tetrarch, 
had Galilee and Peraea assigned to him, but was 
deposed in 37. Archelaus had been destined to 
rule as tetrarch over Judrca and Samaria, but as 
early as the year 6 the Emperor deprived him of 
his land, which he united more closely with the 
Roman Empire. It was, however, subject only 
indirectly to the Imperial legate in Syria, having 
a governor of its own, a Roman Procurator (£*■!- 
rpoiros , Tjye/juJbv) chosen from the knightly body, 
who attended to the administration except when 
any very special necessity called for the action of 
the legate. The Procurator resided at Caesarea 
on the seacoast; but on the occasion of the great 
festivals, when the mood of the people was always 
most turbulent, he came to Jerusalem, where lie 
took up his residence in the former palace of 
Herod on the west side of the city. The largest 
Roman garrison was stationed at Caesarea; but 
smaller bodies of troops were quartered in various 
towns throughout the land—amongst others in 
Jerusalem, where they had their barracks in the 
temple citadel of Antonia. The troops consisted 
entirely of non-Jews, the Jewish population being, 
it would appear, exempt from military service* 
The taxes were now assigned to the imperial 
* Of. Schiirer. GJV» i. 460. 
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fiscus , and were levied by the Procurator, the 
Highest financial official, who in this work availed 
himself of the aid of the various communes. The 
duties, on the other hand, were farmed out at a 
fixed sum to private officials ( publicani ).* Both 
these ‘ publicans* and their subordinates were 
often of Jewish extraction (cf. e.g. Lk 19 lff *); on 
account of the inordinate greed and dishonesty 
that frequently characterized them, they were 
greatly bated and despised (‘ publicans and 
sinners,’ Mt 9 10f * et al.). The taxation was 
probably connected with the division of the 
country into eleven toparchies, each with its 
capital. The Roman taxation of Judaea after the 
deposition of Archelaus led also in the year 7 to 
the visit of the legate Quirinius, for the purpose 
of having the inhabitants assessed. + Finally, the 
Procurator was the highest judicial authority in 
the land, and had to attend to all important law¬ 
suits ; in particular, no capital sentence could be 
executed without being confirmed by him. In 
such cases he had sometimes associated with him 
a council made up of Romans ( <rvfipoij\iov , Ac 25 12 ). 
In other respects the country enjoyed the right of 
self-government, which was exercised, as formerly, 
by the high priest and the Sanhedrin. Josephus 
(Ant. xx. 10) puts the matter very well when he 
says that the Jews, after they had had a monar¬ 
chical, had now again an aristocratic constitution. 
But one essential and characteristic change was 
that the high priest was now appointed by the 
Roman Procurator. This condition of tilings 
underwent no interruption except when Agrippa 
I., under the title of king, gathered the whole 
land for a short time (41-44) under his sway. 
During this period the same arrangements were 
followed as under Herod the Great; the high priest, 
for instance, being appointed by the king. After 
Agrippa’s death, not only Juduea, but the whole 
country of the Jews (with the exception of the 
districts to the east of the Jordan and in the 
north, which were assigned to Agrippa II.), came 
directly under the Roman sway. The constitution 
was now quite the same as in Judiva prior to 
Agrippa I., except that the Romans handed over 
the right of nominating the high priest iirst to 
Herod of Chalcis (44-48) and then to Agrippa II. 
The regular order of things came to an end with 
the outbreak of the final w r ar for freedom. The 
land was divided into various districts, each under 
a ruler invested with dictatorial authority. But 
this organization gave way before the advance of 
the Romans. The last high priest, Phannias, was 
chosen by lot by the Zealots. He was a man of 
humble extraction, who had lived all his life in 
the country, so that he understood nothing of the 
office (Jos. BJ iv. iii. 8). After the Fall of Jeru¬ 
salem, the relative independence of the Jews was 
gone for ever. The high priests disappeared along 
with the temple, and the Sanhedrin along w ith 
them. Henceforward the cohesion of the Jew r s 
W'as dependent solely upon those spiritual factors 
which lent such invincible strength to the Jews of 
the Diaspora and had been the real life-principle 
even of the Palestinian Jews—the Law and the 
Messianic hope. 

From the foregoing Bketch it w ill be evident that 
the whole of the properly Jewish administration 
throughout the period m question was concentrated 
in the high priest and the Sanhedrin ( yepovala , later 
cvv48pioK, hence pimo). The sway exercised by 
these authorities underwent change, however, in 
the course of time. It reached its culminating 
point under the Hasmonseans, when the high 
priest had become the ruler of an independent 

* Cf. Schurcr, GUT 3 ii. 181 f. 

f Job. Ant. xvui. i. 1. On Lk 2 1 - 6 cf., above all, Schurer, 
le. i. 60S If. 


State. It was weakest under Herod, who left 
little room for other authorities beside him (cf. 
Jos. Ant. xiv. ix. 4). Those periods during which 
the Jews were under foreign rulers marked tne 
normal stage of the power of these institutions. 
Originally, the jurisdiction of the high priest and 
the Sanhedrin extended only to Judaea. It was 
otherwise when the Hasmonseans enlarged the 
boundaries of the country, and it continued to 
be so during the following periods. But upon 
the partition of the land after the death of Herod, 
Judaea became once more the sphere of jurisdic¬ 
tion, the Samaritans being, of course, subject only 
to the Romans and not to the Jews, while in the 
other parts of the country the tetrarchs were the 
judicial heads (cf. Jos. Ant. XVIII. iv. 6, and the 
expression irl ijyc/tbvas teal pcuriXcts in Mt 10 18 ). 

As to the functions of the Sanhedrin % there are a 
number of allusions which enable us to form a 
pretty clear conception. In conjunction with the 
high priest it was the representative of the nation 
to foreign nations and princes (1 Mac ll 23 12® 13 38 ). 
It decided on measures for the fortification and 
defence of the land (1 Mac 12 35 ; Jos. BJ IV. iv. 3; 
cf. Jth 4 8 ). It granted dispensation in the matter 
of the sacred dues (Jth ll 14 ), and made arrange¬ 
ments for the organization of the personnel of the 
temple (Jos. Ant. XX. ix. 6). But, above all, it 
was the supreme court of justice, all important 
cases being brought before it, and the decision 
lying w T ith it when the inferior courts were not 
agreed (cf. Mt d 22 , Ac 4 16 5 21 6 12 22 s0 , and the 
story of the Passion). In the earlier period no 
sentence of death could be carried out without 
the approval of the Sanhedrin (Jos. Ant. xiv. v. 
3); but Herod, in order to make the Sanhedrin 
more pliable to his will, caused a number of its 
members to be put to death (i&. Xiv. v. 4); and 
when at a later period he appealed to this court, 
his action would appear to nave been more pro 
forma (ib. XV. vi. 2). Under the direct rule of the 
Romans, the Sanhedrin lost, as was noted above, 
the right of condemning to death (Jn 18 31 ; cf. Jos. 
Ant. XX. ix. 1, and Jerus. Sanhedrin i. 1). As 
long as the Jewish State subsisted, the head of 
the Sanhedrin w as the high priest. This is clear 
from the concurrent testimonies of the NT and 
Josephus. The statements of the Talmud on this 
subject are based upon later theories, and cannot 
be brought either in whole or in part into har¬ 
mony with the reality. Thus the high priest 
had, at all times, a certain juridical and also 
political authority in addition to the functions 
lie exercised in connexion with the cultus. Even 
in later times the members of the Sanhedrin were 
chosen by preference from the leading priestly 
families, a special fondness being shown for those 
who had held the office of high priest. But, as 
has already been said, the Pharisees succeeded, 
under queen Alexandra, in making their w^ay into 
the Sanhedrin, and in maintaining their position 
there, a minority though they were, in the times 
that followed. 

iv. Social Conditions.— The principal occupa¬ 
tion of the Jews in the time of Christ, as in the 
earlier periods, was agriculture , with which cattle- 
breeding was generally combined. The Letter of 
Aristeas (107 fl.) proj>erly emphasizes the fact that 
in Palestine the right relation was established 
between town and country, the land being fertile, 
yet in need of diligent culture, and thus requiring 
a dense population settled upon it, so that the 
great cities did not flourish here, as elsewhere, at 
the expense of the country population. ‘The 
land/ says the author, ‘is thickly planted with 
olives, covered with fields of grain ana leguminous 
plants, rich in wine and honey; the other fruits 
and the dates cannot be numbered, while cattle of 
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all kinds are there in abundance, as well as rich 
pasture land for them.’ Especially fruitful was 
Galilee, where Jesus spent most of His life, and 
from which He borrowed the numerous country 
scenes that we encounter in His parables. A 
great many people found employment on the larger 
estates, there being numerous servants, maids, and 
officials of all kinds attached to the service of a 
single house (cf. Lk 12 43 16 1 ).* Fishing was a 
leading occupation in Galilee, being prosecuted in 
the teeming waters of the Lake of Gennesareth. 
We find allusions to this both in the Gospel 
narratives and in the words of Jesus (Mt 13 4lff *, 
Lk 5 10 ; cf. also the reference in Mt 7 9f * to bread 
and fishy corresponding to bread and flesh else¬ 
where). After the Jews, under the Hasmonoeans, 
gained access to the sea, they began to prosecute 
fishing in it as well. A variety of preparations 
were made from the fish that were caught, and 
these again played their part as articles of com- 
merce.f See, further, art. Fishing in vol. ii. 
Hunting is said in the Talmud to have been 
prosecuted by some for a livelihood ; the abund¬ 
ance of game in Palestine is shown by the history 
of Herod, who was an enthusiastic sportsman .$ 

An important source of income in post-exilic 
times was that derived from the work of the dif¬ 
ferent artisans. Of the industry of some (builders, 
engravers, smiths, potters) ue have a graphic 
picture in Sir 38; that of others is illustrated by 
the Talmudic writings.§ Ben Sira recognizes their 
importance (without them is no city built, and if 
they sojourn in a stTange land, they need not 
hunger), but he considers them excluded from all 
higher spheres of activity, such, for instance, as 
the public service (v. 33 **). The later scribes held a 
sounder opinion on this subject, many of them, 
indeed, supporting themselves by manual labour.il 
Commerce took a great stride in the Greek 
period. Particularly after the Jews came into 
possession of Joppa and other seaport towns, they 
began to imitate zealously the example of their 
brethren of the Diaspora, and to take their share 
in the trade of the world. Palestine was favour¬ 
ably situated in this respect. Ancient caravan 
roads led through Galilee and Samaria to the 
coast, where the wares were shipped; Arab cara¬ 
vans brought the treasures of S. Arabia to the 
southern part of the land, from which they could 
in like manner be exported to the West. See, 
further, art. Roads and Travel (in OT), below, 
p. 369 f. The products of the fertile land, such 
as oil, grain, wine, flax, formed articles of export, 
which were exchanged for the products of Egypt 
and the Mediterranean lands. The Jews began to 
undertake long journeys by sea in order to enter 
into commercial relations with foreigners (Ps 107*, 
Pr 7 1M *, Sir 4S 24 ). In Palestine there were both 
merchant princes and petty traders (Sir 26 s ®). The 
connexion between home-born and foreign Jews 
led also to a commencement being made in Pales¬ 
tine with those financial transactions for which the 
Jews of the Diaspora had developed such a turn, 
having found in Babylon an excellent training 
school.1l Since such a condition of things was quite 
unknown to the traditional Law, and its enact- 


further, Vogelstein, Die Landicirtschajt in Palastina , 

f Herzfeld, Handdsgesch. 105 f. 
t lb. 103. Cf. also art. Hunting in vol. iL 
§ Delitzsch, Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jem, 1S75; Rieger, 
Versuch einer Technologic und Tenninologie der Handwerke in 
der Mischna , 1804. 

I The characteristic saying of Simon b. Zoma, that when he 
looked on the crowd of humanity he felt impelled to thank God 
because He had formed them all to serve Him (i.e. to execute 
*“ ™ purposes), has reference not to the favoured body of 
the ^W iBe^ but)to the division of labour amongst men (Jerua. 

It is very significant that To 118 represents Achiacharus as 
purveyor* (ky*purrr,s) of a foreign king. 


ments were felt to be hampering, Hillel devised 
the so-called ‘ prosbolc-rule? whereby the legal 
prescription as to the cancelling of all debts every 
seven years was practically annulled (see, on this 
and on the Deuteronomic regulations as to the 
remission or suspension of debts, Driver, Deut. 
178 ft*.). The method of taking security was regu¬ 
lated very precisely, as the Talmudic writings 
show (cf. the Lexicons, s.v. nvnrw). There were 
forms in which the names had merely to be 
inserted. According to Josephus (BJ II. xvii. 6), 
the bonds signed by debtors were kept in the 
public archives. As to the estimation in which 
mercantile occupations were held, Ben Sira speaks 
as disparagingly as he does of artisans. But 
at a later period things were otherwise, and 
both priests and teachers of the Law engaged in 
trade. For instance, Josephus (Ant. XX. ix. 2) 
tells us that the high priest Ananias was a great 
man of business; cf. Tos. TirCunoth, where we 
read of the shop of a priest. We may also recall 
in this connexion the parables which Jesus borrows 
from commercial life ( e.g . Mt IS 451 *) The Essenes 
alone abjured on principle all contact with trade. 
See, further, art. Trade in vol. iv. The increas¬ 
ing intercourse for trade purposes led, moicover, 
to other branches of industry. Thus inns sprang 
up along the much frequented roads, wheie the 
hosts had their charges lor attending to travellers 
(cf. Lk lO 34 '-). The * publicans ’ also, to whom the 
taxes were farmed out by the Romans or the 
native princes, were indebted to the growing com¬ 
mercial intercourse for their livelihood and lor the 
wealth which they so often acquired. 

How far the civil officials—the military do not 
come into consideration for reasons indicated above 
—received payment cannot be made out with cer¬ 
tainty. In many cases their office may be assumed to 
have been an honorary one. This would be the case, 
for instance, with the elders of the community, 
the judges, the members of the {Sanhedrin, etc. 
But, upon the generally accepted principle that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire,* it may probably 
be inferred that, if not the rulers of the synagogue 
and the collectors of alms (np-is *K3j), yet at least 
the synagogue attendants (nDarn mn) had a salary. 
The same would probably hold good of the numer¬ 
ous officials attached to the court, who would be 
paid by the king. When we pass to the case of 
the priests and temple officials, we have precise 
information to go upon. The incomes of these 
were very considerable, and they increased with 
the increasing population and the growing wealth. 
The Levites were entitled to a tenth of Hie whole 
produce of the land, and had then to hand over a 
tenth of this to the priests (Nu IS 28 **). Other 
dues besides, of all kindB and in some instances 
very considerable in amount, fell to the priests. 
In peaceful times all this was exactly regulated; 
for what Josephus (Ant. XX. viii. 8) relates of the 
high priests, that they sent their servants to the 
threshing-floors to seize the portion of the grain 
due to the priests, belongs to the latest period in 
the history of the Jewish State, when all legal 
relations were dissolved. Admittance to the 
priesthood or to the Levitical body was open to 
none but those who belonged to the tribe of Levi, 
and the members of the privileged caste watched 
over their prerogative with the utmost vigilance. 
Not only the priests in Palestine, but even the 
members of priestly families who lived in foreign 
lands, drew up exact genealogies whose correctness 
was examined at Jerusalem (Jos. Vita, 1; c. Apion. 
i. 7). In the matter of the revenues, however, 
account had to be taken merely of the priests who 

* Mt 1010 , l Co 97£. A man engaged to accompany one on a 
journey received, according to To fii®, nob only travelling ex¬ 
penses but wages, and a present after the Journey was ended. 
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lived in the Holy Land, who were divided into 
twenty-four classes, of which each had to officiate 
for a single week, but as a rule only twice a year. 
Quite a number of priests lived constantly in 
Jerusalem, but there were also some who had their 
home in other towns of Judaea, or even in Galilee. 
According to the calculations, somewhat doubtful, 
indeed, of Biichler (Die Pricster und tier Kultus 
im letzten Jahrzehnte des Jems. Temjtels , 48ft*.), 
the total number of priests in the last days of 
Jewish history amounted to about 20,000, of wiiom 
some 5000 lived in Jerusalem. 

Of payment of teachers there is no mention. 
According to Shabbath i. 3, it was the synagogue 
attendants that gave elementary instruction to 
children on the Sabbath. These would receive 
at most a salary for attending to their duties in 
general. In any case, the teachers of the Law 
and the scribes did not live by their work of teach¬ 
ing ; on the contrary, if they were without means, 
they pursued some handicraft, or even engaged in 
trade, in older to gain a livelihood.—That physi¬ 
cians received a fee when their services w ere over 
is plain from such passages as Sir 38 2 , and Midrash 
’Etcha on La 1®. 

The class of free citizens included also the day- 
labourers, who owned no land, and had no fixed 
employment, but hired out their labour daily (cl. 
the picturesque description in the parable of Mt 
20 lff *). When, not long before the outbreak of the 
war for freedom, the temple was at last finished, 
Josephus (Ant. XX. ix. 7) tells us that more than 
18,000 labourers w r ere thrown out of w ork, that it 
was resolved to utilize the treasure of the temple 
in order to procure employment for them, and that 
they received their wages even if they had wrought 
only a single hour. See aLo art. Wages, below, 
p. 358. 

Quite different was the standing of the slaves 
proper, who enjoyed no peisonal freedom. Even 
Jews might fall into this condition, if, for instance, 
they could not pay their debts (cf. Mt 18 J5 ), or had 
been guilty of theft. The Law, how e\ er, contained 
a series of enactments (see full discussion of these 
in Driver, Deut. 181 ff.) by which the slavery of 
a Jew had a time limit imposed upon it. By 
means of the combining method of exegesis, tins 
period w T as shortened still more, namely when the 
year of Jubilee happened to fall within the six 
years’ period of service.* But, as the year of 
Jubilee was not really observed, this enactment 
could have no practical consequence. On the 
other hand, the later teachers of the Law laid it 
down that a Jewish girl was to serve as a slave 
only till she reached the age of puberty. + It may 
further be assumed that, as the prosperity of the 
people increased, such cases w’ould always be more 
rare, and that poor Jews w’ould be saved from 
this fate by the ready benevolence of the people, 
coupled with the organized methods for the relief 
of the poor (the third tenth every three years, and 
the collecting of alms in the synagogues). The 
majority of slaves were, accordingly, without 
doubt, foreigners acquired by purcliu.se. ^ See, 
further, art. Servant in vol. iv. 

When we compare the condition of the Jew r s 
immediately after the Exile with that which pre¬ 
vailed in the time of Christ, a very important 
difference, as w’as above remarked, presents itself. 
Instead of the small, poverty-stricken population 
of Nehemiah's day, we see a numerous people, 
which with eneigy and industry can turn to good 
account the many sources of wealth that abound 

* Jos. Ant. iv. viii. 28; cf. Saalschiitz, Motaisches JUcht , 718. 

t Saalschiitz, l.c. 817. 

t With these foreign slaves they had generally, according to 
the Talmud, a great deal of trouble; cf. Zadok Kahn, L’esclav- 
mat selon la Mbit et It Talmud, 1867, p. 178 f. For an earlier 
period, cf. Sir 33^. 


in their land. In spite of their longing for Messi¬ 
anic times, in spite of the unreality of their world 
of ideas, they displayed in real life much adroit¬ 
ness and a remarkable turn for business, so that 
their position had come to be one of great material 
well-being. The clearest evidence of their extra¬ 
ordinary energy is afforded by the circumstance 
that, although they w’ere very heavily burdened 
with taxes, they were not reduced to po\ erty, but 
on the contrary continued to increase in wealth. 
The dues they had to pay were partly sacred and 
partly secular. The former w 7 ere based upon the 
enactments of the Priests’ Code (esp. Lv 2 s 6 ltf_18 
[Heb. #-11 ] 7 3a " w , Nu IS 8 * 28 ), with w’liich certain 
prescriptions from Deuteronomy (l4‘ J2_a9 18 1 " 8 )* w’ere 
combined. The principal due w'as the Levites’ tenth 
of all the produce of the soil, in the paying of 
w’hich the most painful exactness was shown by 
strict Jew’s (cf. Mt 23 ,J8 ). But before the tithing 
of the produce of the soil there w r as a twofold due 
deducted: the first-fruits of the ‘seven kinds’ 
(see Schiirer, GJV* ii. 249), viz. barley, wheat, 
grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, and lionej’; and 
the tcrumd , which was not exactly measured, but 
w r as understood to be the fiftieth part (see Schiirer, 

I. c. 249 f.) of all the fruit of field and tree. Prom 
the products which were then tithed there was 
taken (in addition to the tenth part paid to the 
priestly tribe) a second tenth,f which, however, 
was destined, along W’ith the tenth of cattle 
(Lv 27 3if, )> for sacrificial feasts. But every three 
years a third tenth (the 'jy liryo, the ‘ poor-tithe,’ 
according to the Babb, interpretation of Dt 14^*; 
but see Driver, l.c. 170 n.) w*as deducted for the 
benefit of the j»oor. Further, the firstlings of all 
animals that might be ofiered in sacrifice were 
claimed as a due, while a sum of money had to be 
paid for liistboin children and the firstlings of 
unclean animals (Nu 18 15-17 ); not to speak of a 
fiistlings’ cake (the Italia ) of coaise Hour (Nu 
liV of *, cf. Ro ll ltj ), and a part of the w’ool at the 
first shearing (Dt IS 4 ). Lastly, there were various 
occasional offerings that required to be brought. 
The annual temple poll-tax (Ex SO 144 *, Mt 17 24 ), on 
the other hand, was not high (half a shekel for 
every adult male), and could not be felt except by 
the very poorest. See more fully, on the subject 
of this paragraph, Schiirer, GJV* ii. 243-262 [ UJP 

II. i. 230-254]. 

In addition to these very considerable dues,t 
tlieie were the secular taxes. After the Jew’s 
were freed from the Greek domination, which, 
from a financial point of view, w T as very burden¬ 
some, requiring a third part of grain and half the 
produce of fruit trees to l>e paid, the taxes passed 
to the Hasmonreans.§ 'When Herod afterwaids 
became king, he obtained command of all the 
secular taxes of the country. According to Jos¬ 
ephus (Ant. XV. ix. 1), these consisted mainly in 
the rendering of a certain proportion of the pro¬ 
duce of the land, besides which the king levied a 
market toll on all that was sold: in Jerusalem (ib. 
XVII. viii. 4). Herod’s w’hole revenue, according 
to Ant. xvil. xi. 4 (with which, indeed, BJ H. 
vi. 3 does not agree), amounted to more than 
900 talents ( = £369,000) a year. The Jews com¬ 
plained bitterly of the amount of the taxes laid 

* On the irreconcilable conflict between these codes in certain 
particulars, see Drner, Dent. lt>9f., 218ff. 

f Following the Rabb. interpretation of Dt 14 22 * 27 , which 
held the tithe here prescribed to be distinct from, and in 
addition to, the tithe of Nu 1821-28; hut see Driver, 2.0.1661.; 
fcchurer, l.c. 246 ; and art. Tithe in vol. iv. p. 730. 

+ In the Sabbatical \ ears all dues based upon the produce of 
the soil would of course be dispensed with (cf. Jos. Ant. xvu. 
vi . 6). 

§ Regarding their system of taxing we know nothing except 
the few details contained in Josephus {Ant. xvil x. 6; cf. 
Schurer, GJV 3 i. 845). The people felt the taxation of Herod 
to be heavy in comparison with what had gone before (Jos. ib. 
xvn. xL 2). 
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upon them, and alleged that it was only by bribing 
the king himself ana his tax-collectors that it was 
possible to save oneself from injustice (Ant. xvii. 
xL 2, cf. viiL 4). But of course we are not to lend 
too much credit to these complaints, especially as 
we learn that, after the great famine, Herod 
voluntarily granted the people remission of a third 
of the taxes (Ant. xv. x. 4). Herod’s successors 
no doubt organized the matter of taxation upon 
the same lines as himself. Herod Antipas, who 
derived from his territories an annual revenue of 
200 talents, had customs officials stationed on the 
frontiers (Mt fl®), to levy duties on imports and 
possibly also on exports. Agrippa, too, who for 
a short time had the whole land under his sway, 
would probably utilize the system of his prede¬ 
cessor. But during his reign not only was the 
market toll at Jerusalem abolished (see below), 
but the king, who was anxious to gain the affec¬ 
tions of the Jews, remitted also the duty upon the 
houses of the capital (Ant. XIX. vi. 3). During 
the period that intervened between the deposition 
of Archelaus and the accession of Agrippa I., 
Judaea, * and, after Agrippa’s death, the whole 
country, was taxed by the Homans, and the 
revenues passed into the Imperial fiscus (cf. Mt 
22 21 ). The taxes proper were levied by the Pro¬ 
curator, the commercial imposts were farmed out 
to private officials. The taxes consisted partly of 
a proportion of the produce of the soil, which w r as 
paid either in kind or in money, but they included 
also a poll-tax, which w r as levied even on women 
and slaves.t Vitellius remitted to the Jews the 
market toll that had to be paid at Jerusalem (Ant. 
XVIII. iv. 3); but in spite of this the taxes were 
very high, and were felt by the people to be ex¬ 
tremely oppressive (Tac. Ann. ii. 42). 

Taking all these dues together, we see that the 
material resources of this little nation w ere drawn 
upon to an extraordinary degree, and that none 
but a very energetic and temperately living people 
could have borne such burdens, and upon the 
whole even prospered under them. From the 
social point of view, the Jew’s must be reckoned 
among the more fortunate nations. As long as 
the foreign yoke was not too heavy and their 
religious susceptibilities were not offended, there 
prevailed amongst them a considerable degree of 
contentment and a healthy enjoyment of life (Sir 
14 11 * 14 ), which at times might rise to hearty re¬ 
joicing, as we see, for instance, in the Song of 
Songs and the noisy celebration of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. No doubt there were social extremes, 
the one of wealth and luxury, the other of grinding 
poverty (cf. the parable of Dives and Lazarus), 
out the majority belonged to neither of these 
classes, and in peaceful times led a temperate and 
generally contented life. 

v. Parties.— -If the Jewish people w r as thus free 
from sharp social contrasts, there were opposing 
elements of another kind amongst them, w hich 
consumed their strength in the most dangerous 
fashion, and whose conflicts are the moving factors 
of the whole post-exilic history, until at last they 
brought about the destruction of the nation. The 
essential principle of this opposition is of a religious 
character, social and political principles play only 
a sul>ordinate rdle in it. 

What in pre-exilic times had been the wealthy 
secular nobility, became after the Exile the temple 
aristocracy: a privileged class to which a number 
of quite diverse circumstances gave a marked 
superiority. We have seen how, in consequence 
of the growing prosperity of the nation, the priests 

•The Samaritans, who also came nnder the Roman sway, 
were relieved, according to Ant. xvii. xi. 4, of a third of the 
taxes, because they had taken no part in the revolt 

t Of., further, Schurer, GJV* i. 511. 


necessarily came into the possession of great wealth. 

At the same time the condition of things involved 
the passing of the relics of independence which 
w r ere left to the Jew's, into the hands of the high 
priest and his priestly coadjutors. In this way 
they were brought to interest themselves in actual 
politics, and thus were gradually forced into 
opposition to the strict party, whose ideal w T as 
complete political passivity and a confident ex¬ 
pectation of Divine intervention. There were thus 
developed opposite religious principles, which by 
constant friction were always brought into sharper 
contrast. The ‘pious’ could not avoid looking 
upon their opponents "with the same eyes as those 
w’lth which the prophets had regarded the secular 
nobility of their day. The rich aristocracy w’ere 
thought of as the ungodly, who believed not in 
God’s help but in political devices often of a 
desperate nature; they were the unrighteous, who 
used their wealth and their influence with foreign 
nations to inflict all kinds of damage upon theii 
opponents, the strict party. At the same time it 
w’ould be a serious misunderstanding to reduce 
this opposition to a mechanical system, and to 
suppose, for instance, that all the priests belonged 
to the broader party. That there W’ere even high 
priests who sympathized with the stricter tendency 
is sufficiently proved by the instance of Simon the 
Just, whose memory is still glorified in the later 
Pharisaic literature; and among the ordinary 
priests there were many who belonged to the 
‘pious.’ Jewish history shows also that, among 
the priests who politically occupied the standpoint 
of the secular school, there were earnest men who 
W’ere prepared to lose their life rather than neglect 
the duties assigned to them in connexion with the ! 
cultus (Jos. Ant. XIV. iv. 3). It w’ould be equally 
wrong to suppose that the strict party represented 
an opposition to the temple coitus because this was 
in the hands of the temple aristocracy. That it 
w’as not so may be shown from the way in which 
Ben Sira, who himself belonged to the stricter 
school, exhorts his readers to honour the priests 
and to pay them their appointed dues (Sir 
The correct view is simply that in the ranks of the j 
temple aristocracy there was a party prepared to 
sacrifice the sacred uniqueness of Israel for the 
sake of worldly advantages, and that this disposi¬ 
tion was so strongly developed that its representa¬ 
tives could not but appear to the strict school in 
the light of apostates. 

The name under which in later times the ad¬ 
herents of the secular party meet us is Sadducees , 
properly members of the Jerusalem priesthood 
(from Zadok , I K. l 8 , Ezk 40 46 ). In opposition to 
them the Pharisees stand for the most uncompro¬ 
mising representatives of the stricter tendency. 
The name means properly ‘those w’ho separate 
themselves,’ who keep at a distance from the 
ordinary unclean life and from all unclean per¬ 
sons (in contrast to the *am ha-dre$, the common 
people, w’ho were indifferent in matters of Levitical 
punty, etc.). 

It was the elevation of the Maccabees that was 
responsible for the above-described opposition be¬ 
coming a chronic malady. The Maccabees were 
originally allies of the stricter school, but, after 
they attained to the supreme power, they slipped 
over to the views of the temple aristocracy and 
thus came into conflict with the Pharisees. Above 
all, it was repugnant to the strict party that the 
Hasmonueans should confuse and corrupt the 
Messianic hopes. It is evident from the so-called 
First Book of Maccabees that the adherents of 
the Hasmonsean princes believed that these hopes 
had found a fulfilment in the persons of the latter. 
After they had conquered tne whole land and 
assumed tne royal title, it did indeed look as if 
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the old Davidic kingdom had been raised up once 
more. The condemnation of this desecration of 
the Davidic throne and the sacred hopes meets us 
in the Psalms of Solomon (H 4 **) and in a passage 
in the Book of Enoch (chs. 94 ft*.); cf. also Assump. 
Mos. 6 lff \ The overthrow of the Maccaba*an house 
cleared the air. The Sadducees were completely 
subjected under Herod, and had lost all influence. 
Under the Roman domination, the high priest, and 
with him the Sadducees, regained greater political 
importance (see above, p. 48), but they no longer 
played the principal part. When the war for free¬ 
dom broke out, they sought at first to stifle the 
movement, and then, when they failed in this, to 
guide it. But the waves now ran so high that 
they quickly swept away this time-worn and en¬ 
feebled party. See, further, art. Sadducees in 
vol. iv. 

The development of Pharisaism was very materi¬ 
ally shaped by the Maccabman period. Opposition 
to the Hasmonseans brought out its one-sided 
tendencies to the full, especially when, under 
Alexander Jannaeus, things went so far as a civil 
war, in which the Pharisees were at first victori¬ 
ous, but afterwards beaten and cruelly punished. 
But it was a momentous circumstance that im¬ 
mediately thereafter, under queen Alexandra, they 
gained political power. They forced their way into 
the Sannedrin, carried a number of their law s, and 
thus tasted the sweets of rule. Thereby their 
less estimable qualities w T ere developed, ana there 
arose among them those Pharisees with whom we 
make acquaintance in the Gospels. With them 
the external flourished at the expense of the in¬ 
ternal ; beneath their numerous religious exercises, 
such as fasting, ablutions, prayer, almsgiving, 
there was often concealed an impure, ambitious, 
haughty disposition, whose end and aim was to 
lord it over the crowd. Their renunciation of all 
interest in foreign politics was abundantly com¬ 
pensated by the influence they exercised over the 

{ >eople—an influence to which even the Sadducees 
lad to bend (Jos. Ant. XVIII. i. 4). It may be 
added that it is not only the New Testament that 
describes the Pharisees m this way. The Assump¬ 
tion of Moses contains a passage (7 3ff *) of precisely 
similar import, which also Tefers without doubt to 
the Pharisees.* Of course there were exceptions 
among them, as we learn even from the New 
Testament; and the Psalms of Solomon, which 
emanated from Pharisaic circles, still contain 
much of the pure and noble piety which we 
encounter in the canonical Psalms. See, further, 
art. Pharisees in vol. iii. 

While the sharp opposition between the Saddu¬ 
cees and the Pharisees receded somewhat after the 
overthrow of the Hasmonseans, there grew up 
within Pharisaism itself opposing influences, which 
were destined to be still more dangerous to the life 
of the people. Although the Pharisees otherwise 
were identified with the quiet and passive waiting 
for the time of the Messiah, the enrolment of the 
Jewish people by Quirinius (see above, p. 49“) gave 
birth to a new party, which in other respects 
agreed with the Pharisees, but regarded the 
struggle for freedom and the casting-oil* of the 
Roman yoke as a sacred duty. The founders of 
this party of Zealots (paup) were a man of Galilee, 
named Judas, and a Pharisee, Sadduk (cf. Jos. 
Ant. xvm. i. 4). From the ranks of these patriots 
there came, during the last decades before the war 
for freedom, the utterly ruthless Sicarii , who, 
armed with a short dagger ( sica ), mingled with the 
crowd, especially on the great feast days, and 
selected their victims alike from among foreigners 

•The authority followed by Josephus in Ant. xvii. ii. 4 
knows of the Pharisees as us r# mm) /3Amttu* 

aim. 


and from their fellow-countrymen (Jos. Ant. XX. 
viii. 10; BJ II. xvii. 6, etc.; Ac 21 s8 ). Against 
wild offshoots like these the more sober-minded 
of the Pharisees came forward, and were thus at 
times led to go hand in hand with the Sadducees. 

The theological points of difference between the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees, upon which Josephus 
lays so much stress, are merely particular illustra¬ 
tions of the above-described deeper contrasts. The 
spiritual development which had taken place in 
the stricter circles since the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the new conceptions which had 
been thus reached, were not shared by the Saddu¬ 
cees, who held conservatively to ancient tradition. 
Hence they rejected and ridiculed the doctrine of 
a resurrection — a circumstance from which we 
may infer that they did not accept the Book of 
Daniel.* In general, the present possessed more 
significance for them than the hope of Israel, 
which was the life-principle of the stricter party. 
Similar was the state of things with their rejection 
of the belief in spirits and angels. In the circles 
of the ‘pious’ there had also been a very pro¬ 
nounced development of the notions regarding 
these, which had its roots, indeed, in the earlier 
OT writings, but yet was so peculiarly influenced, 
partly by foreign conceptions, that strict conser¬ 
vatives were bound to reject it, especially if, like 
the Sadducees, they had positivist tendencies. 
When the Sadducees, again, laid stress upon the 
freedom of the will, this was connected with their 
political leanings as above described: in their 
polemic they would have in view not only the 
passivity of the ‘pious,’ but also the growing 
disposition to transfer the real sphere of history 
to the angel-world, and to convert history into a 
conflict between good and evil spirits, of which 
human history was only a reflexion. As to legal 
enactments, the Sadducees held strictly to the 
Law, and rejected the oral Torah of the Pharisees. 
It is, no doubt, also in this connexion that the 
controverted points mentioned in the Jewish litera¬ 
ture come in, but these give no clear picture of the 
root-principle of the opposition. 

The third, ‘philosophical,’ party, mentioned by 
Josephus generally along with the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees, namely the Essenes , belonged to an 
entirely different world. This was a small ascetic 
sect, permeated with mysticism, and holding some 
extremely strange notions, the origin of which is 
still an unsolved problem. From a social point of 
view, the community of goods was the most char¬ 
acteristic feature of their organization. They 
employed themselves in agriculture and various 
handicrafts, but would have absolutely nothing 
to do with commerce. At least the majority of 
them renounced marriage. They acknowledged 
the temple, and sent votive gifts to it, but re- 

1 'ected entirely animal sacrifice. They held the 
jaw in very high esteem. They believed in the 
immortality of the soul, but did not teach the re¬ 
surrection of the body, because they regarded 
connexion with the body as a species of bondage 
for the soul. The doctrine of angels played a 
great part in their system. Among their many 
peculiar customs, those which express a veneration 
for the sun are the most notable, because they 
show most clearly that we cannot completely 
account for this sect from Judaism itself. What 
is genuinely Jewish in their opinions and customs 
comes nearest to Pharisaism, but the differences i 
are too great for Essenism to be set down as a 
degenerate offshoot from it. This small, peaceful 
body never probably had very much weight. See, 
further, art. Essenes in vol. i. 

* Cf. Mt 22®ff. On the question to what extent the Saddu 
cees recognized the Torah alone as Holy Scripture, as seveial of 
the Church Fathers assert, see Schiirer, GJ K 3 ii. 411 ff. 
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vi Education and Culture.— Regarding the 
education of Jewish children we have only scanty 
information. According to the Bab. Talmud 
{Baba, bathrd , 21 a), Joshua b. Gamaliel (probably 
the high priest who held office A.D. 63-65) ap¬ 
pointed teachers for boys in every province and 
every city, and children were brought to these 
when they were six or seven years of age. Ac¬ 
cording to Shabbath i. 3, the synagogue attendant 
(i hazzdn) was required on Sabbath to teach children 
to read. Josephus (c. Apian, i. 12 ) and Philo (ed. 
Manley, ii. 577) speak as if it was customary for 
the Jews, even as children, to learn the Law. 
But this can refer only to the circle of the scribes 
and the educated classes, and not to the mass of the 
people. For if children learned in the l>oys’ school 
to read the Law, and if this accomplishment was 
general, it would have been superfluous to have 
the Hebrew text translated into Aramaic at the 
synagogue service (see above, p. 47 ft ). The latter 
custom was manifestly due to the circumstance 
that the common people no longer understood 
Hebrew. When, therefore, Jesus, the carpenter's 
son (Mt 13®®), was able to read and expound the 
Bible text (Lk 4 wff *), this would naturally strike 
the people as something unusual and excite their 
wonder. But it is impossible to decide with cer¬ 
tainty how large the circles were that possessed 
rolls of the Law (1 Mac l 88 *-). As little are we 
informed as to the number that were able to write, 
although it is evident that the growth of com¬ 
merce and the increasing pursuit of a business life 
must have contributed largely to the spread of 
this accomplishment (Lk 16 8 ). There is no mention 
of any regular instruction of girls, a branch of 
education which was not enjoined in the Law.* 

The higher education consisted in the stricter 
circles of a deeper study of the Law, especially the 
special enactments that had been orally trans¬ 
mitted. The student selected some eminent legal 
expert as his teacher. Thus, for instance, the two 
famous exegetes Judas anil Matthias were very 
popular teachers of youth at the time of Herod 
the Great (Jos. Ant. xvn. vi. 2 ); the disciples of 
Hillel and Shammai formed two well - defined 
schools of interpreters of the Law. St. Paul 
studied at Jerusalem under Gamaliel (Ac 2 * 2 3 ), etc. 
After his course of instruction was complete, the 
disciple was reckoned among the Wise (c'??n), 
as opposed to the unlearned (»vin, i.e. the Gr. 
ISnJmjs ).f Yet the detailed statements contained 
in the Talmudic writings as to the instruction in 
these higher schools (e^cn ' 09 ), and as to the 
organization of teachers and pupils, are not to be 
transferred simpliciter to the time of Christ, for 
without doubt the conditions subsequent to the 
destruction of the State must have influenced the 
development of things. J 

But there were other circles in which the higher 
education had a somewhat different character, in¬ 
clining more towards the worldly culture of the 
time, as was the case in great measure with the 
Hellenistic Jews. As a matter of course, it was 
the nobility and the courtiers that favoured this 
culture. A good example of such an education 
presents itself in the person of Josephus, a scion 
of the leading temple aristocracy, related on his 
mother’s side to tne Hasmopsean royal family. 
According to his own account (Vita, 2 i.), he com¬ 
menced even as a child to read the Law, and 
speedily made such progress that, when a boy of 
fourteen, he used to be consulted by the leading 

* Later Jews deduced from the word * sons ’ in Dt ll 19 that 
the Law did not require the instruction of daughters (Bacher, 
Die Agada der Tannaiten, ii 872). 

t On the other hand, the phrase fn^tn oy 1 people of the 
land* is used in opposition to Pkarieeee , who were not all 
scribes. 

X Of. Weber, JUd. Theologies 1897, p. 126 ff. 


priests on points of interpretation of the Law. At 
the age of sixteen he began to study carefully the 
tenets and maxims of the three sects—the Saddu- 
cees, the Pharisees, and the Essenes ; nay, he even 
lived for three years with a rigid ascetic in the 
desert, in order to put also this conception of life 
to the proof. When nineteen years old he decided 
to cast in his lot with the Pharisaic party, but he 
studied, further, the Greek language and litera¬ 
ture. He had such a command of Greek that in 
his twenty-sixth year he was able to travel to 
Rome, where he obtained access to the Empress, 
who treated him with great consideration.. He tel Is 
us, however, regarding his attainments in Greek, 
that, while he had made a thorough study of the 
language, his Jewish usages had hampered him in 
acquiring an exact pronunciation of it. ‘ It is not 
our way to accord any great appreciation to those 
who have learned many languages . . . for this is 
an accomplishment of which slaves are as capable 
as freemen. But those alone are regarded as wise 
who thoroughly understand the laws, and can 
expound the Holy Scriptures’ (Ant. XX. xiL 2). 
That Josephus had difficulty, further, in the use 
of Greek m writing, is evident from the circum¬ 
stance that, in prepaiing his history of the Jewish 
war, he availed himself of the help of colleagues 
who were proficient in Greek (c. Avion, i. 9). But 
he not only devoted himself to the study of the 
language, out, as his writings show, had read a 
very considerable number of Greek authors, besides 
being acquainted in some meaMire with Greek 
philosophy. Here, then, we see how, in the case 
of a Palestinian Jew of good family, a strictly 
Jewish education might be combined with & Hel- 
lenizing tendency.* 

As to the ordinary stage of culture among the 
Jews, this was in general conditioned by their 
acknowledged dependence upon the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. Here lay hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
for those 'w ho knew how to dig them up. While the 
Hellenistic Jews were under the influence of Greek 
philosophy, and made frequent attempts to dis¬ 
cover in the Scriptures the ideas of foreign wisdom, 
the native exegesis was based essentially upon the 
text itself, whose many secrets it was sought to 
penetrate by an acuteness which displayed itself 
in the form of ingenious combinations of passages 
of Scripture. Nothing had any value whose pres¬ 
ence could not be demonstrated in the Law and 
in the Scriptures. And vet the world of ideas in 
which these men moved was not so completely 
uninfluenced by foreign culture as they themselves 
mav have imagined. Several centuries of contact 
with Parsism had not passed without leaving clear 
traces. + As little were the Palestinian Jews able 
to shut themselves off from the influence of the 
Greek spirit, by whose effects they were every¬ 
where surrounded, and whose traces may be 
largely observed in the Palestinian Midrash.J 
Yet all this worked quietly and unconsciously, 
and did not lead to any essential transformation 
of the Palestinian culture. 

As far as a knowledge of history was concerned, 
there was naturally a disposition to abide by the 
information contained in the Bible ; whereas there 
were only broken reminiscences of the events of 
the post-Biblical period. In this respect, indeed, 

* On the other hand, when Rabbi Iehmael was asked whether 
it was allowable to learn Greek wisdom along with the Law, he 
replied (in allusion to the words * by day ana by night,* Jos l 8 , 
Ps I s etc.): * Only if thou canst find a time which is neither day 
I nor night* (Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten , i. 262). 

f Cf. E. Stave, Ueber den Ein/luee dee Pareiemue avf doe 
Judentum, 1898; also the art. Zoroastrianism by J. H. Moulton 
in voL iv, The Babylonian influence contended for, especially 
by Gunkel, is still somewhat problematical, and its extent is la 
any case not yet demonstrated. 

t Of. Freudenthal, Hellenietiche Studien , 1876, p. 00 ff.; 
Siegfried, Philo von Alexandrian, 283 ft. 
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a man like Josephus forms an exception, but lie 
is likewise an exception among his Palestinian 
fellow-countrymen, and liis great work on the 
history of Israel was intended not for Jews but 
for the rest of the world.* 

Of an acquaintance with natural science we can 
scarcely speak. The Book of Enoch, it is true, 
occupies itself in detail with cosmological and 
astronomical secrets, and shows, amidst a multi¬ 
tude of fantastic notions, a knowledge of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, the regular phases of 
the moon, the solar and lunar years, perhaps the 
8 -year cycle of the Greeks, the four intercalary 
days, ana it contains also some geographical allu¬ 
sions (chs. 72 ft'.). But this must be viewed as 
peculiar to a few writers, and not as the standard 
of the prevailing culture. At all events, in a 
letter of R. Gamaliel II. + the intercalating of 30 
days into the current year is justilied on the 
ground that the lambs are still small, and the 
crops not yet ripe. On the 30th day of each 
month the Sanhedrin met, and, if it was then 
announced to it that the moon - crescent was 
visible, the day was marked as holy, so that the 
preceding month had only 29 days counted to it. 
If the day was cloudy, the new moon was not 
reckoned to commence till the following day. t 
Geographical knowledge was enlarged by the 
journeys of Jewish merchants, but yet was in 
general superficial and vague.§ 

Medicine was upon a primitive basis. The mild 
and sensible Ben Sira exhorts liis readers not to 
despise the physician’s lieli), since the Lord has 
created medicines out of the earth, which the 
apothecary knows how to mix and the physician 
how to apply (Sir 3S lff *). The healing powers of 
the various hot springs of Palestine had been dis¬ 
covered, and they were largely taken advantage of 
(Jos. Vita, 16; Ant. xvn. vi. 5). But the con¬ 
ception of diseases was still essentially a purely 
religious, or, in most instances, a superstitious one, 
so that in the treatment of them all kinds of 
magical methods took a prominent place. In 
general, the belief in magic played no mean r61e 
amongst the Jews, although it was forbidden in 
the Law. This was a sphere in which the Law 
was powerless to control the notions of men.|| See 
art. Magic in vol. iii. 

It was only in the sphere of religion that the 
standard of popular education was high, and it 
was regarded as extremely important to see that 
this should be so. While the cultus was essentially 
the concern of the priests, there had been for long 
established all over the land synagogues, where 
religious instruction was attended to and the 
people acquired an acquaintance with the holy 
Scriptures (Ac 15 21 ). The synagogue building (n^ 
(ruvayuryi} or irpocevxh) contained a press where 
the sacred writings were kept, and an elevated 
place where the reader stood. The service was 
introduced by repeating the passages Dt 6 4 " 9, n * 18-21 , 
Nu IS 87 * 41 ; then came a prayer spoken by a mem¬ 
ber of the congregation, to the accompaniment of 
the ‘Amen* and other responses by the people. 
This was followed by the lesson from the Law, 
which was read by several members, preferably 
priests or Levites, and translated into Aramaic, 
verse by verse, by an interpreter (i^ffim?). Next 


* How inconsiderable were the historical recollections in the 
Rabbinical literature is shown in Dgrenbourg’s Essai sur l’his- 
toire , etc. de la Palestine , 1867. 
t To be found in Dolman's Aramdische Dialektproben, 1896, 


p, 8. 

t It was not until about 200 years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem that the Jews began to fix the new moon on astro¬ 
nomical grounds. See Riehm, HWB 1L 1094, and cL art. New 
Moon in rol Iii p. 522*, and Time in voL iv. p. 764». 

« Of. Neubauer, Wographie du Talmud, 289 ft. _ _ , 

I To 117; Jos. Aid. vin. ii. 6: L. Blau, Dae aUjUdteche 
Eauberwesen, 1898; SchtLrer, OJV • iii 294 ff. 


came the reading of a section from the Prophets, 
which was translated in the same way (Lk 4 17 f 
Ac 13 15 ). To this reading there was attached a 
sermon, during the delivery of which the speaker 
was accustomed to sit, whereas the readers stood 
(Lk 4 20ff *). The service closed with the benediction 
(Nu fi 22 *-), which was pronounced by a priest. The 
principal service was that of Sabbatn forenoon, 
but there were less elaborate services also on 
Sabbath afternoon and on some week days. Lastly, 
Divine service was celebrated on all feast days. 
In this way those of the people who felt that 
they formed a community had abundant oppor¬ 
tunity given them of making acquaintance witli 
the Scriptures and of receiving instruction and edi¬ 
fication. It is worthy of note how in this matter 
there is a retrocession of any privileged class, the 
service being of quite a democratical character. 
Even if a preference was given to priests in the 
reading of the Scriptures, this function could be 
discharged by others as well, while the delivery 
of the address was open to any member of the 
congregation, or any qualified viator who happened 
to be present (see art. SYNAGOGUE, vol. iv. p. 641 b ). 

The above account of things applies, properly 
speaking, only to the men. But if we would nave 
a complete picture of the stage of culture among 
the Jews, we must face the question of how it 
stood with the women. There is a want of his¬ 
torical data here, but certain characteristic features 
come out. For instance, we learn from Josephus 
{Ant. XVII. ii. 4) that the Pharisees exercised great 
influence over women, a circumstance which proves 
that the latter felt an interest in party questions 
and themselves took sides. Thus even queen 
Alexandra allowed herself, contrary to all the 
traditions of the Hasmonajans, to De guided by 
the Pharisees. The Gospels show us how deep 
was the religious interest on the part of women, 
and how receptive they were to the teaching of 
Jesus. On the other hand, evidence of the slender 
culture of women is afforded by the circumstance 
that it was they especially that devoted them¬ 
selves to magical arts, so that even women of 
noble birth v ere at times accused of sorcery.* 
vii. Art and Literature. —With the Jews the 
first place among the fine arts is held by music, 
because this had entered, into the service of 
religion. The temple musicians formed a guild, 
in >\liicli the technique and the understanding of 
the numerous technical expressions were heredi¬ 
tary, not being communicated to outsiders—a cir¬ 
cumstance which explains why these expressions, 
when they occur in the Psalms, especially in tlieir 
titles, were unintelligible to the Greek translators 
of the LXX.t The members of this guild, who 
were not at first (Ezr lO 221 *, Neh 7 1,78 T reckoned 
among the Levites, had been by the time of the 
Chronicler (1 Ch Q 33 " 47 ) included in this class of 
temple officials, and shortly bet ore the destruc¬ 
tion of the State they obtained, by the aid of 
Agrippa II., the right of wearing the same linen 
garments as the priests—an innovation which, ac¬ 
cording to Josephus {Ant. xx. ix. 6 ), contributed 
to bring about tie punishment of the people. The 
pieces that were sung were the Psalms of the Old 
Testament. The whole of these were not, indeed, 
adapted to this purpose {e.g. Ps 119), but in the 
case of a large proportion of them there is ancient 
testimony to their liturgical use. The Psalms 
were sung by the official singers, the people struck 
in only with certain responses. The singing was 
accompanied by harps, zithers, flutes, and cymbals, 
although, unfortunately, we are not informed 
as to the exact form of procedure either with 
the singing or the instrumental accompaniment 

* Blau, Das altjudische Zaubencesen, 28 ff. 

t Of. Jacob in ZATW xri (1896) 17L. 
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The trumpets blown by the priests would not 
belong to the orchestra proper, but would serve 
simply to mark fixed points in the service. How 
early the liturgical system was developed may 
be inferred partly from the statements of the 
Chronicler and partly from the very graphic 
description in Sir 50. But the Psalms were sung 
also outside the temple, especially at the Paschal 
meal in private houses (Mt 26 30 ). Alongside of 
this sacred music there was also a secular species, 
which was used especially to accompany the popu¬ 
lar dance (Mt 11”). The Israelites, in fact, had 
always been a music-loving people, with whom this 
exercise was resorted to on all occasions either of 
rejoicing or of mourning. The height to which 
popular poetiy had risen among them is evident 
above all from the Song of Songs, which points 
back to the songs sung at wedding celebrations. 

On the other hand, the plastic arts were com¬ 
pletely forbidden to the Jews, in so far at least 
as they had to do with the representation of any 
living creature. When Pilate on one occasion, 
forgetting the consideration for Jewish scruples 
usually shown by the Procurators, caused stand¬ 
ards emblazoned with pictures of the Emperor 
to be brought to Jerusalem, the popular feel¬ 
ing was so violently excited that after a while 
he ordered the offensive emblems to be removed 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. iii. 1). The golden eagle which 
Herod had placed over one of the gates of the 
temple was an abomination to strict Jews, and 
a number of fanatics, upon the occasion of a 
false report of the king’s death, tore it down— 
an act for which they were themselves punished 
with death ( ib . xvu. vi. 2). Those of high 
rank, indeed, set themselves above the strict 
custom in such matters. The Hasmonaean queen 
Alexandra caused portraits of her children, Aris- 
tobulus and Mariamne, to be painted and sent to 
Antony (i6. XV. ii. 6). Agnppa I. had statues 
made of his daughters [Ant. xix. xix. 1). In the 
non-Jewish cities both Herod and his successors 
played the part in general of decided patrons of 
Greek art. In Caesarea on the coast, and in other 
towns, they caused temples and theatres to be 
erected. Nay, Jerusalem itself did not escape, for 
Herod had a theatre and a hippodrome constructed 
in it, to the great offence of the strict Jews. The 
same course was pursued by Herod Antipas at 
Tiberias, which assumed quite the stamp of a 
Greek city (see above, p. 47*). The Jews thus 
made acquaintance with Greek architecture mainly 
as an element in heathen civilization, and on this 
account the splendid pile of temple buildings at 
Jerusalem was not an unmixed source of joy to the 
strict party. That there were some Jews, how¬ 
ever, who availed themselves of this art is shown 
by the sepulchral monuments in the ]£idron valley, 
one of which, according to the inscription, belonged 
to a priestly family. 

The Jewish literature that has come down to us 
from this period, with the single exception of the 
historical works of Josephus,* is composed in the 
interest of religion. Shortly before the Maccabaean 
era, the Book of Sirach, a collection of rules of 
conduct and Hokhvna teachings, was written. 
From the Maccabee period itself we have the Book 
of Daniel, some of the canonical Psalms, and 
probably also the Book of Ecclesiastes, the beast- 
vision in the Book of Enoch (chs. 83-90), the First 
Book of Maccabees (c. 100 B.c.), the strongly anti- 
Hasmontean passage Enoch 91-105, while the 
Psalms of Solomon belong to the time of the 
overthrow of the Hasmonseans. The rest of the 
Book of Enoch is also possibly all pre-Christian. 
T1 e Assumption of Moses appears to have been 

* The historical work of Josephus’ contemporary. Justus of 
Tiberias. U lost. 


composed shortly after the death of Herod the 
Great. On the other hand, neither of the two 
extremely important Apocalypses of Baruch and 
Ezra was composed till after the destruction of the 
Jewish State—that of Ezra under Domitian 
(A.D. 81-96), that of Baruch apparently somewhat 
earlier. There are, further, the legends of Tobit 
and Judith, the Book of Jubilees (a midrasliic 
recension of Genesis), and the Martyrdom of 
Isaiah, which cannot be dated with certainty, but 
all belong to the period under consideration. 

As regards the estimation in which this litera¬ 
ture was held at the time, some “writings, namely 
Daniel, Ecclesiastes, and the ‘ Maccabaean * Psalms, 
were received into the Canon of the Pharisees, 
“which afterwards became the only authoritative 
one. The Book of Sirach was not, indeed, canon¬ 
ized, but enjoyed high esteem, and is not infre¬ 
quently cited by the Talmudic teachers, so that 
even the original Hebrew text of this work sur¬ 
vived, and has recently been recovered in large 
part. See art. Sirach in vol. iv. The Psalms of 
Solomon emanated, beyond doubt, from the heart 
of the Pharisaic circle, and so frequently remind 
us of the canonical Psalms that it is a matter of 
surprise that their original text has completely 
disappeared. The rest of this literature, on the 
other hand, was afterwards disavowed by Pales¬ 
tinian Judaism, and hence we make acquaintance 
with it only in translations which circulated in 
Hellenistic circles. It is difficult on this account 
to say how these writings, above all the apoca¬ 
lyptic portions of them, were regarded at the 
time by the proper representatives of Judaism. 
The Apocalypse of Ezra itself claims to be a work 
of mystery to be read only by the initiated.* And 
the same is true, no doubt, in part of the other 
Apocalypses, >vith their many secrets.+ On the 
other hand, they not only obtained currency 
among the Hellenistic Jews, but their world of 
thought comes in contact on the one side with the 
New Testament, and on the other, in spite of 
essential differences, with the late Jewish litera¬ 
ture, in such an unmistakable fashion as to show 
that they must have been widely read. Even if it 
should hie held that these coincidences are due, not 
to direct use of these writings, but to a common 
world of thought, with which the people were 
familiar and on which the literature in question 
also shows its dependence, our view of the then 
existing Judaism would have to be modified all the 
same; for then we should have to employ for its 
reconstruction not only the characteristic features 
of the official Torah study, in conjunction with the 
survival of the pure ana inward spirit of the OT 
in some circles, but also the mystical sphere of 
ideas, with its descriptions of the world beyond 
and its numerous attempts to burst the barrier 
created by the national limitations of Judaism. 
Here we have a difficult task, but one that is of 
extreme importance for the correct appreciation of 
Christianity, and for the accomplishment of which 
the necessary preparations have only been com¬ 
menced. £ 

viii. The Jews of the Diaspora.—As long as 
the existence of the post-exilic Jewish State in 
Palestine continued, the Jewish communities of 
the Diaspora were thrown into the shade by it. 
Nevertheless, developments and transformations 
took place amongst these, which were of the 
greatest significance both for Judaism itself and 

* 2 Es 123ft ‘ Write all this in a book, and put it in a secret 

S I ace, and teach the wise of thy people, of whom thou art sura 
hat they are able to comprehend and keep these secrets.’ 
f The Assumption of Moses appears to have originated in 
Zealot circles. 

t Of., among others, Dalman, Worts Jesu, 1898 [Eng. tr. 1902]; 
Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeitm , vi. 226 ff.; Balaensperger, 
Dot Judenitim ale Vorstufe des ChrisUmtumt , 1900. 
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for Christianity. At the time of Christ there were 
Jewish communities in every considerable town of 
the world. Originally, the Jews had been forcibly 
transported to foreign lands: by the Assyrians 
and Babylonians to the Euphrates districts, by 
Artaxerxes Ochus to Hyrcania, etc.; or they had 
taken their flight abroad from fear of their 
enemies: so, for instance, those Jews who fled to 
Egypt after the murder of Gedaliah (2 K 25**, Jer 
41™-). But afterwards they migrated, in ever- 
increasing numbers, to various countries and 
settled there, partly, it may be, because they 
were dissatisfied with the conditions at home, 
partly because great material advantages were 
offered them in foreign parts. The chief centres 
were the Euphrates districts, Syria, and Egypt; * 
but there were also many Jews settled in the other 
Mediterranean lands, and it may be presumed that 
in NT times there was a large Jewish community 
in Rome. Of all the cities inhabited by Jews the 
most important was Alexandria, for here they 
were not only so numerous that two of the five 
districts of the city were called 1 the Jewish,* but 
they came into contact here especially with the 
Hellenistic world of thought, and allowed them¬ 
selves to be strongly influenced by it. 

An essential factor in the life of the Jews of the 
Diaspora was the free exercise of their religion, 
wliicn was allowed them in the time of the Dirt - 
dochi and under the Roman domination. Things 
went best with them in places where they lived 
as an independent body with State recognition, 
whereas, in those lands or cities where they simply 
enjoyed equal rights of citizenship with others, 
they readily came into collision and conflict with 
the heathen population. Amongst their privileges 
must be reckoned also the possession of a juris¬ 
diction and a coinage of their own. The latter in 
particular was of importance, for thus alone u ere 
they in a position to pay the poll-tax to Jeru¬ 
salem. On other points the constitution and 
organization of Jewish communities differed in 
different countries. 

The religious instruction of the Jews of the 
Diaspora was based, like that at home, upon the 
regular service of the synagogue, there being one 
or more synagogues wherever Jews were settled. 
In Hellenistic circles the Septuagint played the 
same part as the Hebrew text in the mother 
country, being without doubt used in the reading 
of the Scriptures, as acquaintance with Hebrew 
must have been rare on the part of Jews living 
abroad. See, further, art. Diaspora in the pres¬ 
ent volume, p. 91 ft'. 

The Jewdsh - Hellenistic literature, owing not 
only to its being written in the Greek language, 
but to its being more or less interpenetrated with 
the Greek spirit, and its use of the Greek literary 
forms, has a different stamp from the Palestinian. 
Leaving out of account tne Alexandrian expan¬ 
sions of some books of the OT, we may classify 
this literature under the three heads of History, 
Poetry, and Philosophy. 

A number of writers treated the ancient Jewish 
history in a modernizing fashion, in order thereby 
to claim for it the interest of the foreign world of 
readers. In addition to some fragments, of which 
those of Eupolemus, owing to their peculiar syn¬ 
cretism, are the most notable, we have to mention 
here especially the Antiquities of Josephus, a work 
which for the reasons mentioned above must be 
assigned to the Hellenistic rather than to the 
Palestinian literature. Other authors made the 
immediate past the subject of their narratives. 
Thus the so-called Second Book of Maccabees is 
an extract from the extensive work of Jason of 

* Philo estimates the number of Jews in Egypt at about a 
million fed. Mangey, iL 523). 


Gyrene on the Maccabcean rising. The most valu¬ 
able of these writings is Josephus’ account [BJ) oi 
the great revolt of the Jews against the Romans, 
to which are attached certain portions of his auto¬ 
biography. An ill-natured attack upon the Jews 
led Josephus, further, to compose an apologetic 
work (c. Apion .), having for its aim to exhibit the 
high antiquity of Judaism. To the class of literary 
forgeries belongs the so-called Letter of Aristeas, 
in which a Jewish author makes a heathen relate 
the story of the origin of the Septuagint. The 
same is the case with a ‘ tendency ’ recension of a 
work on the Jews by Hecatmus, the reviser of 
which put forth his composition under the name 
of the Greek historian. 

As regards the employment of poetry , we have, 
first of all, the remarkable attempts to transfer the 
forms of the epos and the drama to the realm 
of Jewish history. There are, for instance, frag¬ 
ments of an epic presentation of the history of 
Jerusalem by a Philo, and a drama by an Ezekiel, 
whose subject is the Exodus. To the same cate¬ 
gory belong also the verses put by Jewish poets 
into the mouth of the ancient oracle-giving Sibyls, 
and which mark the apocalyptic tendency that 
was so prominent in Palestinian, but less so in 
Hellenistic, circles. See below, p. 66 ff. 

Most important of all are the writings which 
are more or less influenced by Greek philosophy . 
The only independent Jewish thinker is Philo, 
who plays no unimportant rdle in the history of 
philosophy. The others assume an eclectic atti¬ 
tude towards the various Greek schools, and aim 
only at bringing their ideas into harmony with 
those of J udaiMii, several of them seeking at the 
same time to justify their dependence on Greek 
thinkers by maintaining that the latter originally 
borrowed from the Mosaic Law. The principal 
expedient to which these authors resort in order 
to harmonize the heterogeneous elements, is the 
allegorical interpretation of the Law and the 
Jewish history.* To this category belong the 
writings of Aristobulus (2nd cent. B.C.), of which 
only fragments are extant; the Stoicizing work on 
the authority of reason (the so-called Fourth Book 
of Maccabees) ; and the writings of Philo. A 
transition to this species of literature is exhibited 
by the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, which, 
in spite of Gr. influence, still reminds us strongly 
of the Pal. Hokhina literature. Cf., further, artt. 
Wisdom in vol. iv., and Philo, below, p. 197 ff. 

LiTKRvriTRE (in addition to works on the history of Israel or 
of the Jews).—Schneckenburger, Vorlesungen uber neutest. 
Zcitycschichte, 1862 ; Hausrath, Neutest. Zeityeschxchte*, 1873- 
77 [3rd ed. 1879 (Bd. i.)J; Wellhausen, Die Pharisaer und Sad- 
dxicaer, 1874 ; Raphall, Post-biblical History of the Jews , 1856; 
Stapfer, La Palestine au temps de Jesus-Chrtst , 1885, Les xdees 
relujieuses en Palestine d Vepoque de Jesus - Christ*, 1878; 
Baumgarten, ‘ Der national-judische Hintergrund der neutest 
Geschichte’ (in JPTh, 1864-65); Wieseler, r Beitrage zur neu¬ 
test. Zfcitgeschichte * (in SK, 1875); Langen, Pas Judenthum 
in Palastina zur Zeit Christi , 1866 ; Edersheim, The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah , 2 vols., 1883; Schurer, GJV 3 , 3 
vols. and Index vol., 1898-1902 [Eng. tr. {HJP) from 2nd ed.]; 
Holtzmann, Neutest. ZeUyeschichte , 1895. For a fuller Biblio¬ 
graphy the reader may consult the work of Schtirer. 

Frants Buhl. 

TALMUD.—The Talmud{^zhn), meaning a ‘ teach - 
mg,’ an ‘inference,* or a ‘doctrine,’ is a tenn 
commonly applied to a collection of works embody¬ 
ing the Oral Law—. tub, lit. * the Torah by 
mouth’—handed down to the Jews by way of 
Tradition, in contradistinction to the Written Law 
— 3 ^ 3 ? m>, lit. ‘the Torah in writing.* The 
origin of this Tradition is unknown : the common 
view of the mediaeval authorities, claiming the same 
Mosaic authorship and high antiquity for it as for 
the Scriptures, is uncritical. But, as it is closely 
connected with the history and development of the 

* An interesting attempt to demonstrate the reasonableneBi 
of the laws about food is found in the Letter of Aristeas, 142 ff. 
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hermeneutics of the Scriptures, its commencement 
may safely be dated back to the exilic period in 
which was first established the institution of the 
Synagogue, whose main function consisted in 
teaching and interpreting the word of God. The 
Hebrew term for ‘ interpretation 9 is Midrash (chi?, 
cf. 2 Ch 13 22 ); and this term, like the Rab. term 
ftabbald (njgp, matter received by way of Tra¬ 
dition), which includes the Prophets and the Hagio- 
grapha, may likewise, perhaps, be applied to 
certain portions of the canonical writings, c.g. 
Chronicles. The prominent feature of the Midrush , 
however, as an instrument for enlarging upon and 
expanding the word of the Scriptures, is best dis¬ 
cernible in the ancient Rab. productions, which, 
in spite of some hyperbolical expressions, provoked 
by heat of controversy, never seriously aspired to 
bne dignity of Scripture. As a consequence, they 
for the most part properly kept apart text and 
interpretation, and thus clearly showed the process 
of expansion. The results gained by this method 
varied in their character -with the nature of the 
Scripture passages, according as they w ere legal 
and ritual, or spiritual and homiletical. The former 
classes are comprised under the name Hdldkha 
(■■vH signifying guidance, a rule of practice, a 
legal decision; ana the term extends also to the 
usages, customs (MinhCigtm D*:rqs), ordinances 
(T&kdn6th mjjjp), and decrees [GczerOth nm:), for 
which there is little or no authority in the Scrip¬ 
tures. The latter (spiritual and homiletical) aie 
classified under the term Haggadd (rn:n, Aram, 
rna#),* meaning a tale, a narrative, an explana¬ 
tion, a homily; and the term includes also the 
gnomic lore of the Rabbis, as w ell as stories and 
legends bearing upon the lives of post-biblical 
Jewish saints. Such topics as astronomy and 
astrology, medicine and magic, theosophy and 
mysticism, and similar subjects, falling mostly 
under the heading of folk-lore, pass as a rule also 
under the name of Haggadd. 

The schools active in this work of the interpreta¬ 
tion and expansion of the Scriptures extend over 
many centuries, and are known under various 
designations, each designation marking in suc¬ 
cession a different period. 

i. The SdpJterim (on^io), ‘Scribes,* commencing 
with Ezra and going down to the Maccabaean 
period (450-100). Scarcely anything is known of 
their literary activity; the term ‘Words of the 
S6ph&rim * (onrhD ’w) is used indifferently by 
the Rabbis of HdlakhOth dating from various 
ages, and implying in most cases not the author - 
ship of, but the authority for, certain given state¬ 
ments. Less vague are the Rab. references to 
the ‘Men of the Great Assembly ’ (rfynxg npw ’pi*) 
and ‘ their Remnant * fn 'did 'k nvp), thought by 
some scholars to be identical with the SOpherim, 
or at least to have formed the executive of the 
latter.t To these are attributed not only certain 
sayings, suggestive, among other things, of their 
teaching activity (as ‘Raise many disciples,* M. 

* Bee Bacher in JQR iv. 406 ff. 

f See Weiss, Dor Dor W’Dorshow , L p. 64; Euenen in his 
essay, ‘tlber die Manner der grossen Synagoge’ (occupying 
pp. 126-160 of the Gtsammelte Abhandlungen zur Bibliechen 
Wisunschaft von A. Kuenen , Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894), con¬ 
tests the existence of such an assembly (cf. also art. Synagogue 
[The Great] in vol. iv., and the Literature cited at the end of 
that article); whilst D. Hoffmann (Magazin fur die Wissen- 
schajt dee Judentvme , x. 45 ff.) and S. Krauss (JQR x. 847 ff.) 
try to refute his argument. On the whole, the present writer 
is inclined to admit that there is an element or truth in this 
tradition regarding the Great Assembly. The Judaism which 
emerges suddenly after this nebulous period is essentially a 

roduct of the Synagogue. It is hard to see how it could ever 

ave thriven under the care of the historical priests or the 
cosmopolitan Sdphir of the moderns; and such a Synagogue 
would most naturally have developed under the auspices of an 
authority which acted in conformity with the spirit of the 
ordinances, decrees, and teachings attributed by the Rabbis to 
the men of the Great Assembly. 


*Ab6th LI), but also many ordinances and decrees, 
the most important of which are those bearing 
upon the arrangement and the completion of the 
Canon of the OT, the reading of the Law on 
certain days of the week, the fixing of the daily 
prayers (probably in six benedictions now r embodied 
m the so-called Eighteen Benedictions, rriyjjf njby), 
and the introduction of the saying of grace after 
meals. The custom of pouring libations of water 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, and going in procession 
round the altar with branches of w illow trees, de¬ 
clared by some Rabbis to have been introduced 
by the prophets, as well as the so-called ‘Law r s 
unto Moses from Mount Sinai * (amounting to the 
number of forty-three, more than a third of which 
refer to the preparation of the phylacteries), may 
also have dated from those sopheric times, remote¬ 
ness of assigned date pointing, as a rule, to the 
pre-Maccabaean period. 

ii. The Ztigoth (mm ; Gr. £vy6v), ‘ Pairs,* a name 
given to the leading teachers that nourished between 
the Maccabjean and the Herodian period (c. 150-30). 
Five such ‘ Pairs* are recorded in the Rab. litera¬ 
ture, extending over 5 generations, and succeeding 
each other in the following order: 1. Jose b. 
Joezer of Zereda and Jose b. Johanan of Jerusalem; 
2 . Joshua b. Perahya and Nittai of Arbela; 3. 
Jehuda b. Tabbai and ShinVon b. She tab; 4. 
Shemaya and ’Abtalvon; 5. Hillel and Shaminai.f 
According to tradition each ‘Pair* represents the 
heads of the Sanhedrin of their age, the one whose 
name occurs first in the list serving in the capacity 
of Nasi ‘ Prince or President ’ of the Sanhe¬ 

drin, the other in that of ’Ab Beth Din (p irj 3$), 
‘Father of the House of Judgment,* or ‘Vice- 
President.* This tradition is contested by many 
modern scholars as incompatible with the state¬ 
ments of Josephus and of the New Testament, 
according to which the high priest for the time 
being w*as ex officio the president of the Sanhedrin. 
But, whatever their particular function and title 
were, the existence of the ‘ Pairs * as the heads of 
a religious corporation to which the large bulk of 
the nation belonged, and which thus formed an 
important factor in the development of the Oral 
Law*, cannot well be doubted .t To them are 
attributed not only various Haagadic sayings 
(M. ’AbOth i. 4-15), but also Halakhic statements 
as well as certain ordinances and decrees. It 
was under the first ‘Pair* (also called ’Esh7c6l6th 
[? identical with the Gr. a title that 

disappears with them) that, according to the 
testimony of the Rabbis, the first difference of 
opinion regarding the performance of certain 
religious practices occurred between the sages. 
The HdldkhOth attributed to Jo§e b. Joezer, the 
first named of this ‘ Pair,’ as well as the ordinances 
and decrees ascribed to him and to his colleague 
of the first ‘ Pair,* w r ere apparently composed in his 
age, the language of the HdldkhOth (Aramaic [M. 

* See Weiss, ib. p. 66. The high priest Simon the Just 
(probably Simon L, c. 800 b.o.) is supposed to have lielonged to 
this Remnant, but the saying recorded in his name is really 
qopheric in its character: * On three things the world is staved: 
on the Torah jmd on the Worship, and on the bestowal of Kind¬ 
nesses’ (M. 'AbOth i. 2). Of his successor (2nd in the fopherie 
line), whose name Antigonos of Sokho shows already a marked 
Hellenistic influence, only the following saying is known: ‘ Be 
not as slaves that minister to the lorn with a view to receive 
reward, but be as slaves that minister to the master without a 
view to receive reward' (M. 'AbOth t 8), This saying, which 
has a certain Stoic savour about it, is supposed to have given 
rise to two heretical sects. 

f See C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathe r s *, p. 14, note 9, 
for the chronology. 

t For Literature on this point, see Schflrer, QJV* ii. p. 188ff. 
Of special importance are Euenen, l.c. pp. 49-81; Hoffmann. 
Die Prasidentur im Synedrium Mag. v. 1878, pp. 94-99; and 
Jelski, Die innere Ewrichtung dee groesen Synedrion , eta 
Wellhausen's Die Pharisder und Saddueder must be taken with 
great caution, as his command of the Rabbinic sources is fan- 
perfect. 
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'EddvyOth viiL 4]) and the subject of the ordinances 
and decrees (Levitical purity) being both sign's uf 
antiquity. Shimon b. Shetah of the third 4 Pair ’ is 
credited with having introduced several important 
reforms in various religious departments, whilst 
Shema'ya and ’Abtalyon were called the ‘Great 
Ones of the Generation * and the 4 Great Inter¬ 
preters * (d^vu cwjl). The most important * Pair,’ 
however, are Hillel (the Elder) ami Shammai (the 
Elder), in whose names more HilldkhOth are re¬ 
corded than of any other 4 Pair *; they were also 
the founders of two great schools ( Beth Shammai , 
Beth Hillel , jvs, n' 3 , 4 the House or School 

of Shammai ’ and ‘the House of Hillel’) which con¬ 
tinued the work of their masters for some genera¬ 
tions. Hillel, a native of Babylon and (according 
to tradition) a descendant of the house of David, 


known by name are Rabban Gamaliel the Elder, 
and Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai, both of the school 
of Hillel. Gamaliel, a son (some say a grandson) 
of Hillel, is known for various reforms introduced 
bv him, as well as for the part he took in the trial 
of the Apostle Paul (Ac S 34 ^); whilst Johanan was 
equally famous as one of the leaders of the peace 
party in the war against the Romans (06-70), and 
as the founder of the Academy of Jamnia, which 
became the centre of Jewish life and thought after 
the destruction of the temple. 

Second Generation (90-130).—Rabban Gamaliel 
n., President of the Academy of J amnia after the 
death of R. Johanan [having been rather auto¬ 
cratic in the treatment of his colleagues he was 
removed from his office for a time, but soon after 
restored to it]; R. ’Eliezer b. Jakob I., who was 


was particularly famous for his meekness and 
humble-mindedness. Among other things he is 
reported to have said, ‘ l»e of the disciples of Aaron, 
loving peace and pursuing peace, loving thy fellow- 
creatures, and drawing them near to the Torah ’ (M. 

*, AbOth i. 1*2) ; whilst lie also taught to a heathen, 
seeking admission into Judaism, ‘ What is hateful 
to thyself do not to thy fellow-man ; this is the 
whole Torah, the rest is only commentary ’ {Shnb- 
bath 306). Shainmai's saying was, ‘Make thy 
Torah a fixed thing, say little and do much, and 
receive every man with a cheerful countenance’ 
(M. * AbOth l. 15); but lie was not particularly 
famous for his gentle temper. The most marked 
feature about these two leaders is their activity 
as interpreters of the Law and their application 
of the results of this interpretation to practice. 
Thus Shammai presses the words n.yn ig (* until it 
be subdued,’ Dt 2 (P) to mean that the act of sub¬ 
duing a hostile place must not be interrupted even 
on account of any religious consideration, and thus 
he permits the continuing of a battle even on 
Sabbath ( Shabbath 19a). Hillel, by subjecting the 
term (‘ in its season,’ Nu 9-) to the interpre- 
tatory ‘rule of analogy,’ inferred from it the 
Hdldkhd that the duty of sacrificing the Paschal 
lamb overrules all consideration of Sabbath, when 
the 14tli of Nisan falls on the 7 th day of the week 
{Pisahtm G 6 rt).* Indeed it was Hillel who first 
framed the Rules of Interpretation, seven in 
number (Introduction to the TOrath KOhdnim ), 
and which developed later into thirteen and more. 

iii. The Tannaim (c'xp?), 4 Teachers,’ the name 
given to the authorities living during the first two 
centuries of the Christian era (c. 10 - 2 UO), com¬ 
mencing with the schools of Shammai and Hillel 
and terminating with It. Jehuda the Patriarch, a 
great-grandson of Hillel. The period of the Tan¬ 
naim, most of whom bear the title Rabbi ('31 4 my 
Master,’ but losing later its pronominal signifi¬ 
cation) or (more rarely) Rabban (jyi ‘Master’), 
may conveniently be divided into four successive 
generations, the principal men of which are— 

First Generation (10-80).—The ‘schools of Sham¬ 
mai and Hillel,’ comprising many teachers wiiose 
names have not come down to us. The underlying 
principle dividing these schools on many import¬ 
ant points is not known ; but on the whole the 
school of Shammai may perhaps be characterized 
as staunch conservatives in their adherence to 
Tradition, who allowed little room for the play of 
interpretation, and werd as a rule very rigorous 
in their decisions; whilst the school of Hillel, 
already described by the old Rabbis as ‘ pleasing 
and meek,’ were more inclined to compromise in 
their teaching, greatly given to the developing of 
the Midrash , and in general less severe in their 
HalaJchic dicta. The most important of those 

* For the historical and theological significance of this method 
of interpretation, see Ohwolson, Das letzts PassamUU Chnsti 
vm&der Tag mines Todes (St Petersburg, 1692), p. 20ff. 


considered a great authority in traditions regarding 
the structure and the arrangement of the service in 
the temple; R. ’Eliezer b. Hyrkanos, a brother-in- 
law of It. Gamaliel, and the head of a school in 
Lydda [though a disciple of R. Johanan b. Zakkai, 
of the school of Hillel, he cherished Shammaitic 
principles, which fact brought him into collision 
with the majority of his colleagues, and subse¬ 
quently led to his excommunication]; R. Jehoshua 
b. IJananya, likewise a disciple of R. Johanan b. 
Zakkai, but unlike his colleague, R. ’Eliezer, with 
whom he had many controversies, of a humble and 
submissive disposition; R. ’Eliezer b. *A$arya, who 
derived his pedigree from Ezra the Scribe, and who 
obtained the othce of President of the Academy of 
Jamnia when R. Gamaliel was deposed. To the 
younger teachers of this generation belong R. 
Tarphon, of the school of Shammai (?), who had 
attended the service in the temple ; It. Jo§e of 
Galilee, who had controversies with R. Tarphon 
and other Tannaim ; R. lshmael b. ’Elisha, best 
know n for his thirteen Rules of Interpretation 
(see above). Together with other members of the 
Sanhedrin he emigrated from Jamnia to Usha, 
where he founded a school called after his name, 
to which various Midrashim are attributed. R> 
'Akiba b. Joseph, a disciple of several older 
teachers of this generation, w r as master of most of 
the distinguished Rabbis of the next generation, 
and not less famous for his skill in systematizing 
the content of tradition than for his ingenious 
methods of interpretation, which enabled Trim to 
lind a basis for all the enactments of the Oral Law 
in the Scriptures. This fact, together with the 
circumstance of his patriotic zeal and his martyr 
death in the Hadrianic persecutions (c. 130), made 
him the most famous of the Tannaim, To this 
generation belong also the older disciples of R. 
'Akiba—Shim'on b. 'Azai and Shim'on b. Zonia— 
best known for their moralizing sayings and 
mystical tendencies (in the direction of a Jewish 
gnosis) which they shared with their master, but 
from which, unlike the latter, they did not escape 
without injury. ‘ The one gazed (into the cham¬ 
bers of heaven) and died, and the other gazed 
and was not in his mind.’ Their contemporary 
’Elisha b. ’Abuvah, also called ’Aber (the Other 
One), was less nappy than these, for he ‘gazed’ 
and ‘ cut the branches,’ that is, became an 
apostate. 

Third Generation (130-160).—The disciples of 
R. Islimael, of whom only two are known by their 
names (R. Joshia and R. Jonathan), whilst the 
others are usually quoted as ‘the Tanna of the 
school* of R. lshmael. The younger disciples 
of R. 'Akiba are R. Meir, who continued the 
systematizing labours of his master, and is thus 
supposed to have laid the foundation of a Mishna; 
R. Jehuda b. ’Ilai, who is called 4 the first of the 
Speakers’; R. Shim'on b. Yo^ai, of whom R. 
'Akiba said, ‘ Be satisfied that I and thy Maker 
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know thy powers*; R. Nehemiah, to whom, as to 
the two last-mentioned Rabbis, various Tannaitic 
compilations are attributed; R.’Eleazar b. Shamua, 
round whom the greatest number of disciples 
gathered, and R. Jo§e b. IJalaphta, to whom the 
book geder 'Olam (n^y *np), containing a chronology 
of events and personages in the Bible, is attri¬ 
buted. Abba Shaul, compiler of a Mishna, and 
the Patriarch R. Shim'on n. b. Gamaliel II., are 
also included in the third generation. 

Fourth Generation (160-220).—R. Nathan Hab- 
babhli, who emigrated from Babylon to Palestine, 
and there held under the last-mentioned Patri¬ 
arch an office in the Sanhedrin the nature of 
which is not quite known; Symmachos, the dis¬ 
ciple of R. Meir, and a great authority in matters 
of civil law; and various other Tannaim , sons 
and disciples of the authorities of the preceding 
generation. The most important among them is 
the Patriarch R. Jehuda Hannasi, also called 
Rabbend hakkadOsh (smpn u'j*]), * Our Master, the 
Saint,’ but more frequently Rabbi , ‘ the Master,’ 
without adding his name. He was the son of the 
Patriarch R. Shimon II., and the disciple of It. 
Shim'on b. Yohai, and of R. ’Eleazar b. Shamua; 
he presided over the Sanhedrin, which during this 
generation was, as it would seem, a migratory 
body, shifting from place to place, from Uslia 
to Beth-shearim, ana thence to Sepphoris and 
Tiberias. This R. Jehuda is said to have main¬ 
tained friendly relations with the Roman authori¬ 
ties of Palestine at that period. This fact, as 
well as the circumstances of his noble birth, 
great wealth, official position, saintly character, 
and his mastery of the contents of the Oral Law, 
gave him an authority over his contemporaries 
never enjoyed by any other Tanna , and gathered 
round him a band of distinguished disciples and 
colleagues which rendered possible his work as 
compiler and codifier of the Mishna.* 

The literary productions of all these generations 
of Tannaim , as well as of their predecessors the 
‘ Pairs ’ and the S6ph&rim , both in Hdldkhd and in 
Haggada , are, as far as they have been preserved, 
embodied in the following collections. 

The Mishna njyv f (from n^), meaning a 1 teach¬ 
ing,* a ‘repetition,’ is a designation most ap¬ 
propriate for a work generally looked upon as the 
main depository of the contents of the Oral Law, 
which (in contradistinction to irips, reading matter, 
or the Scriptures) could be acquired only by 
means of constant repetition. This work, com¬ 
piled (apart from some later additions) by R. 
Jehuda the Patriarch, is divided into 6 Orders 
(o"r=D' 7 ip n?p), each of which contains several 
Ma^ikht6th{ri in^c, sing. 0595 (Aram. *^ 9 ?), derived 
from iicq, meaning ‘ to weave ’; cf. the Latin textus ), 
or ‘ texts’ (but more commonly called ‘ tractates ’), 
■whilst each tractate is divided into Perdkim (o’p*#, 
sing, jr#), ‘joints’ or ‘sections,’ each of which, in 
its turn, consists of so many Hdlakhdth (in the 
sense of paragraphs). The number of the tractates 
is 63 (or, in another enumeration, 60), bearing the 
following titles, which are suggestive more or 
less of their varied contents, though extraneous 

* Some authorities number five generations of Tannaim. For 
the purpose of brevity, we have accepted the plan of those who 
have condensed them into four. For the same reason, we have 
confined ourselves to the most important Tannaim, omitting 
many who deserve mention. Compare H. Strack’s excellent 
monograph Einieituna in den Thalmud a , p. 76ff., and his 
bibliography appended to each Tanna. The references there 
given Include those to Bucher's works, which are the most im¬ 
portant contributions to the subject in any language other than 
Hebrew. 

f St. const. The Patristic ItvripMrtt (see references in 

Schurer, l.e. L p. 88, n. 1) speaks for (second to the 
Torah), st. const, Both explanations are represented in 

Bab. literature. Of. Arukh Completum , t.v. mro. 


matter that is in no way indicated by the title is 
every where introduced :— 

L ZfiRTiM, D'yij ‘Seeds.* 

1. BSrakhMh, rfirp ‘Benedictions,* treating of laws and 
regulations relating to the liturgy. 0 chapters. 

2. Pea, HK5 ‘Corner,’ treating of the lawa relating to the 
comer of the field and the forgotten sheaves, etc., to be left for 
the poor (Lv 10®, Dt 24*® »). 8 chapters. 

3. Dammar, '51 (also 'KE^) the ‘ Doubtful,* respecting corn 
and other productions of the earth, of which it is doubtful 
whether the prescribed tithes had been paid. 7 chapters. 

4. KiCaylm, D'Npp * Mixtures,’ i.c. mixtures of seeds, animals, 
and materials for cloth, prohibited by the Scriptures (Lv 19 la , 
Dt 22 ®-U)l 9 chapters. 

5. SMbtUh, the ‘Sabbatical year’ (Ex 23 11 , Lv 25™, 

Dt 15 lff ). 10 chapters. 

6. T&rumdth, ntonn ‘ Heave-Offerings,’ for the priest (Nu 18» ff - 
and Dt 18*). 6 chapters. 

7. Mc£ds&r6th, nmggyj ‘Tithes’ (Nu 182i ff -)i 6 chapters. 

8. Ma’us&r Sheni, 'Wifi ‘ Second Tithe* (Dt 14®®). 6 
chapters. 

9. Halid, rrn the * Dough,* a portion thereof to be given to 
the priest (Nu 15 18ff ). 4 chapters. 

10. ' Grid, nViy ‘ Uncircumcised,’ fruits of the tree during the 
first three years (Lv lO^ff-). 3 chapters. 

1L Bikkurim, D'“WS? ‘First Fruits,’ brought to the temple 
(Dt 2G lff , Ex 23 1 ®). 8 chapters. 

IL MG'Bd, "HJ 5 © ‘ Season.* 

L Shabbath, ‘ Sabbath,’ laws relating to it, mainly pro¬ 
hibitions of work (Ex 20i® etc.). 24 chapters. 

2. ’ Erubin , J'piTX ‘Amalgamations’ or ideal combinations 
of localities with the purpose of extending the Sabbath boundary, 
as well as laws as to the Sabbath day’s journey. 10 chapters. 

3. P&tuhim, D'nf$ ‘ Passovers,* laws relating to them (Ex 
12™-, Lv 234, Nu 0l®> 10 chapters. 

4. Shekalim, D'^py ‘Shekels,’ collected for the temple (Ex 
30*2^, Neh 10U), and the various objects for which they were 
spent; including lists of the higher officials of the temple. 8 
chapters. 

5. Y6)na, K£V ‘The Day’ (also Y6m Hakkippfirim, nv 
□n^n ‘ The day of Atonement ’), treating of the service 111 the 
temple on that day, and of the laws relating to fasting (Lv 
16iff> 8 chapters. 

a Sukka, itfp ‘Booth’ or ‘Tabernacle,’ respecting the laws 
on dwelling in booths for seven days, and other observances 
during this feast (Lv 28®4 ff , Nu 29i M ) 8 chapters. 

7. Befa, nys ‘Egg’ (so called after the first words with 
which the tractate begins, but also termed Y6m T6b, 31D DV 
* Feast ’), enumerating the different kinds of work permitted or 
prohibited on festivals (Ex 12 10 X 6 chapters. 

& Bosh Haahshdnd, rqyn »»h ‘ New Year,’ dealing with ques¬ 
tions relating to the calendar, but chiefly with the laws to be 
observed on the first of the 7th month (:TUthri ), the civil New 
Year of the Jews (see Lv 23**, Nu 29™-). 4 chapters. 

9. Ta’dnUh, ‘Fast,’ respecting the laws observed and 

the order of the liturgy on such days. 4 chapters. 

10. MigiUd . ‘Roll’ of Esther, relating to the laws to be 

observed on the feast of Purim. 4 chapters. 

11 . M6'id KdtfOn, fpp "lyiD ‘Minor Feast’(also called 

the first word of the tractate), t»e. the laws relating to the days 
intervening between the first and last days of the feast of Pass- 
over and that of Tabernacles. 4 chapters. 

12. Hdgifld, ‘ Feast-Offering,’ treating of the duty of 

pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the sort of sacrifices to be brought 
on such occasions (see Ex 23 17 and Dt 16 1 *), as well as of laws 
regarding the degrees of defilement (against which the pilgrims 
are cautioned). 3 chapters. 

IIL NIshIm, O’tjq ‘Women.* 

L Yibdmdth, ‘ Levirate Marriages ’ (Dt 25 5fr ), and the 

forbidden degrees in marriage (Lv 18, etc.). 16 chapters. 

2. K#thub6th, nbin^ ‘Marriage Deeds and Marriage Settle¬ 
ments ’ (see Ex 22 16 ). 13 chapters. 

8 . Xtdarim, oni} ‘Vows,’ and their annulment (Nu 30*®). 
11 chapters. 

4. Nazir, Yl) ‘ Naririte * (Nu 8™). 9 chapters. 

6 . Stya, npb * The Suspected Woman ’ (Nu 5 * 2 ®). 9 chapters 

& Gittin, J'?! ‘ Letters of Divorce* (Dt 241*-). 9 chapters. 

7. KiddusMn, fTftp ‘ Betrothals.* 4 chaptera 

IV. NfcdKtN, j'p'T^ * Damages.* 

1-3. Baba gamma, »rp ‘First Gate*; Baba t’s, 
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KJH9 *3?‘‘Second Gate'; Baba Bathrd, »on3 K?? ‘Last 
Gate.' These formed in ancient times only one tractate, bearing 
the same title as the whole order, pp'TJ n3DD ‘Tractate of 
Damages,' divided into three sections, each section consisting of 
10 chapters. These three treat of (1) damages and injuries 
caused by man and beasts for which he is responsible (see Ex 
2 ii 8 ir. 22« r -); (2) of laws concerning lost propeity, truses, the 
prohibition of usury and similar matters, duties towards hired 
labourers, eta (see Ex 22#* 238-4, Lv 19W 2514.88, Dt 23*-» 26 
and 2414); (8) laws relating to the different ways of taking pos¬ 
session of various kinds of property, the right of pre-emption, 
definition of certain terms used in contracts ana oral trans¬ 
actions, order of inheritance (see Nu 27 6ff -), eta 

4. 6. Sanhedrin, J’TjnjD (10 chapters), and Makkdth , m3? 

* Stripes' (8 chapters), also forming in ancient times one trac¬ 
tate. The former treats of the constitution of the various 
courts of justice and their modes of procedure, the examination 
of witnesses, and the four kinds of capital punishment for 
grave crimes, as well as of the punishment consisting in being 
excluded from eternal life, eta eta The latter deals with 
offences for which the infliction of 39 Btnpes is prescribed (Dt 
25 aff ), with false witnesses (Dt 19i® ff -), and the laws relating to 
the cities of refuge (Nu 351 ®**-, Dt 19®*'-). 

6. Shdbhii 6th, mjnnip ‘ Oaths,’ taken in private or administered 
by the court (Lv EL 4). 6 chapters. 

7. ' Ed&yyOth , niny * Evidences,’ containing a collection of laws 
and decisions gatheiW from the statements made by distinguished 
authorities. 8 chapters. 

8. 'AbddU, Zartl, ,T]T •Tj’iiy ‘Idolatry,’ regarding the treat¬ 
ment of idols and their worshippers (Dt 4 25ff ). 5 chapters. 

9. * Abdth, m3K ‘Fathers’ (of Jewish tradition), containing 
mostly ethical sayings and maxims of the Tannaim. 5 
chapters. 

10. H&rdydth , ninin ‘Decisions’ (wrong ones) given by the 

authorities, treating of the sacrifices to be brought if the public 
acted in accordance with such erroneous teachings (Lv 4 1 * F ). 3 

chapters. 

Y. gODlsnfM, D’jpip ‘ Sacred ’ things. 

1. Zibdhim, D’n?T ‘Sacrifices’ (also called D'CHj? nc’ny and 
ri3?ii7), treating of the laws relating to the various modes of 
offerings, the sprinkling of the blood, the burning of the fat 
pieces or of whole animals, etc. (Lv l ltr ). 12 chapters. 

2. M&tfibAth, mnjB ‘ Meat-Offerings,’ including also the law’s 

regarding libations (Lv 2® ff etc., Nu 15 <ff -) 12 chapters. 

8. Hullln, J ,l# n (also J’Vin n?W) ‘Things Secular,’ regarding 
the mode of killing animals and birds for ordinary use, as well 
as the various diseases disqualifying them from being eaten, and 
many other dietary laws. 12 chapters. 

4. B&ch&rdth , rrni33 ‘Firstborn,’ of men and animals (Ex 
igxiar. etc.), including also the laws regarding the tithes of 
animals (Lv 272® S2ff). 9 chapters. 

5. 'ArOJehln, ‘Valuations,’ of persons and things dedi¬ 

cated to the temple (Lv 27^-), also including some law’s relating 
to the year of Jubilee (Lv 25 16tt ). 9 chapters. 

6. Ttbnura, rniDn ‘Change,’ the laws bearing on cases of 
substituting a secular animal for one already dedicated to the 
altar (Lv 27 9 *■*). 7 chapters. 

7. KtrithMh, nin^ ‘ Excisions,’ treating of sins subject to the 
punishment of ‘the soul being cut off’ (Gn 17 14 , Ex 12 15 etc. 
etc.). 6 chapters 

8. MfUciy n^;D ‘Trespass,’ treating of sacrilege committed 
by secularizing things belonging to the temple or to the altar 
(Lv 6 15ff ). 8 chapters. 

9. Tumid, V?9 ‘Continual’ sacrifice, describing the temple 
sendee in connexion with this daily sacrifice (Ex 29888, Nu 
28 3 <T). 7 chapters. 

10. Midddth , nn? ‘ Measurements,’ of the temple, describing 
its courts, halls, chambers, and gates, etc. etc. 5 chapters. 

11. ginnlm, Q'3p ‘Nests,’ of birds, or pairs of doves brought 
M sacrifice by the poor (Lv l 14ff - 57 ). 3 chapters. 

VI. TohIroth, n'nn? ‘Purifications.’ 

1. Kilim , 0*^9 * Vessels,’ furniture, garments, and all kinds of 
atensils subject to Levitical impurity (Lv ll- 2 ). 30 chapters. 

2. ’ Ohdldth , n^Snk ‘Tents’ and habitations as conductors of 
Levitical impurity (Nu 19 14ff -). 18 chapters. 

3. NtycClm, ‘ Leprosy,’ in all its various degrees (Lv 13- 
14). 14 chapters. 

4. Para , iTjp «Red Heifer,’ the use made of its ashes for the 
purpose of purification (Nu 192ff). 12 chapters. 

6. Tohdrdth , nnn? ‘Purifications,’ used euphemistically for 
IPMDlQ ‘defilements’ of all sorts and their various degrees. 10 
chapters. 

6. Mikwd'dth, niK'ip? ‘Wells’ and cisterns to be used as means 
Of ritual purification (Lv 16D. la etc. etc.). 10 chapters. 


7. Niddd , rnj the ‘ Menstruous,’ the Levitical impurity attach¬ 
ing to women under certain physical conditions (Lv 15 19tr ). 10 
chapters. 

8 . Makhshirin, 1 Preparers,’ respecting the conditions 

under which certain articles became (by coming in contact 
with liquids) prepared for eventual defilement Gw ll*7tr.). q 
chapters. 

9. Zdbim, ‘ Persons afflicted with running issues,’ the im¬ 
purity arising thereof (Lv 152ff). 5 chapters. 

10. Tibul Ydm, DV *?Ut? ‘ Immersed during the day,’ i.e. the 
condition of a person who had taken the ritual bath prescribed 
but has still to wait for sunset to be considered as quite pure 
(see Lv 22®- ")■ 4 chapters. 

11. Yddayim , Dn; ‘Hands,’ respecting the ritual impurity 
attaching to them (according to the Oral Law), and the mode of 
cleansing them by pouring water over them. 4 chapters. 

12. ’ UltfXn, pypiy ‘ Stalks,’ how far they are considered a part 
of the fruit so as to convey impurity w hen touched by anything 
unclean. 3 chapters. 

The idiom in which the Mishna is compiled is 
the New Hebrew, interspersed with occasional 
Greek and Latin words; its diction is fluent and 
easy when not disligured, as all w orks coming to 
us from antiquity are, by interpolations and textual 
corruptions. The date of its compilation may be 
fixed about A.D. 220. This was undertaken and 
accomplished by R. Jehuda the Patriarch, not 
with the purpose of providing the nation with a 
legal code, but with the intention of furnishing 
them with a sort of thesaurus, inconiorating such 
portions of the traditional lore as he considered 
most important. Hence the ground for his includ¬ 
ing in the work the opinions of the minority (e.g. 
of the school of Shammai), w T hich only in a few 
exceptional cases were accepted as a norm for 
practice. A preliminary acquaintance with the 
contents of the Scriptures bearing ui>on the topic 
expounded by tradition is always assumed; so 
that, e.g., the tractate SnJ:ka commences : ‘ A booth 
(the interior of which is) higher than 20 cubits 
is disqualified,’ thus premising the duty of living 
in booths for seven days according to Lv 23 42 . I 11 

many cases even a knowledge of the institutions 
established by the Oral Law* is presupiiosed. Hence 
such a statement as that with which the Mislma 
commences: ‘ When do they begin to read the 
Shcmn' in the evening {i.e. the 3 paragraphs in 
the Scripture**, l)t 6 4 * H ll 13 " 21 , and Nu 15 37 " 41 , the 
first paiagraph of which begins with the word 
Shenia y?v)7 From the time the priests (in the 
case of defilement) come back (from their ritual 
baths) to eat their heave-offering’ {i.e. after sun¬ 
set, see Lv 22 4 ' 7 ). The duty or the custom of daily 
reading the Shenia is thus assumed as something 
generally kuow’n though not mentioned in the 
Scriptures. 

The w’orks after which R. Jehuda modelled his 
compilation and the sources upon which lie drew” 
were prolmbly the older Mishna collections, the 
first composition of wdiich was, as there is good 
reason to believe, begun by the first successors of 
Shammai and Hillel, then compiled by R. 'Akiba, 
and continued by his disciple R. Meir, who en¬ 
riched it by additions of the later Tannaim. This 
Mishna became the groundwork of that of R. 
Jehuda, apart from various other collections of a 
similar kind (e.g. the Mishna of Abba Shaul), 
which were equally known to the compiler and 
utilized by him.* The strata of these older com¬ 
positions are still in many places discernible, either 
by their style and phraseology or by the nature of 
tlieir contents. An instance of the former is the 
passage illustrating the prohibition against trans¬ 
porting things on Sabbath from a space belonging 
to a private individual to that constituting a part 

* For this ‘ higher criticism ’ of the Mishna, see Dr. Lewy, 
‘ tJber einige Fragmente aus der M. des Abba Saul * in Zumter 
BericM ulrr die Hochschulr fur die W. d. J. in Berlin, 1870, 
and Dr. D. H >fTmann, Die erste Miechna (Berlin, 1882). 
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of the public property. This commences n-xrn rfiK'y; 
(M. Shabbath i. 1 ), instead of 'vn manta, through 
which the Scripture expression k$; b# (Ex 16 JH ) is 
still visible, and thus points to a time when the 
Hdldkhd was still in its early stage, forming a 
sort of paraphrase of Scripture, not a set of abstract 
laws. As an instance of the latter, it is sutlicicnt 
to refer here to the historical description of the 
procession in which the sacrifice of the first-fruits 
was brought to the temple (Ex. 23 19 ), concerning 
which we read in M. Bikkdrim iii. 4: ‘The pipe 
was playing before them (the pilgrims) until they 
arrived at the temple mountain, when even Agrippa 
the king would take the basket (containing the 
first-fruits) on his shoulders, stepping forward till 
he reached the courts; then the Levites spoke in 
song (chanted), “I will extol thee, O Lord, for 
thou hast lifted me up (Ps 30 2 ). The mention of 
Agrippa (probably Agrippa I., c. 40) points to a 
contemporary document, since a Rabbi of a later 
period would, for the sake of emphasis, have named 
some biblical potentate {e.g. Solomon), not a mere 
Herodian prince.* This is only a specimen of 
many other portions of the Mishna, which contain 
lengthy descriptions of the sacrificial service on 
certain occasions, or give accounts of the archi¬ 
tecture of the temple, its administration (including 
lists of the names of the higher officials), and its 
economy; whilst others furnish us with records of 
actual transactions of the Sanhedrin, the procedure 
of the courts, and the various methods of execution. 
All these bear the stamp of their own age, and 
testify to the early date of their composition. 

The question whether R. Jeliuda, besides com¬ 
piling, actually wrote down the Mishna, is still 
a controverted point amongst modern scholars, 
as it was nearly a thousand years ago between 
the Franco-German and the Spanish authorities. 
The balance of evidence is still about equal on 
each side. Three things, however, seem to be 
certain. First, there existed a law or custom, 
dating from ancient times, prohibiting the writing 
down of the contents of Tradition, though the 
Scripture support for this custom (Bab. Talm. 
T&mura 146 and parallel passages) was not ad¬ 
vanced till a comparatively late period (end of the 
2nd cent.). Ample evidence of this fact is afforded 
by the traditional term, ‘ Torah by mouth,’ as well 
as the various mnemotechnical aids to be found 
in the Mishna {e.g. Megilla i. 4-11, pa pa) and the 
homage paid to those who invented them (see Jerus. 
Shekalim 48c, regarding the grouping of HdldkhOth 
in numbers, and Aboth cT 11. Nathan 18, respecting 
R. 'Akiba’s arranging of the Torah in links). 
Second’, the prohibition did not extend to books of 
a Haggadic character (kq"}UP ns’p), of which we 
know that they both circulated among, and were 
read by, the Rabbis. Under Haggadd was included 
also the gnomic literature—as, for instance, the 
Wisdom of Ben Sira, -which both the Tannaim and 
the 'Amoraim, as w r ell as the authorities of a later 

g >riod, the Geonim {e.g. R. Saadya), knew in the 
ebrew original, and were constantly quoting, and 
of which fragments covering nearly tw r o-thirds of 
the book have now been found after a disappear¬ 
ance of nearly 700 years. Third, the prohibition 
w’as often disregarded, even in cases of Hdldkhd , 
as in the case of the Megillath TcCdntth (rvj^® n^?), 
containing a list of certain days in the year on 
which no fast could be declared, or the Megillath 
tjfammdntn (pj?p nfoq), ‘the Roll of Spices,’ treat¬ 
ing of the preparation of the incense (Ex SO 3411 *) in 
the tabernacle and the temple (Jerus. Shekalim 
49a). 

Owing to the great authority of R. Jehuda the 

* See Hoffmann, l.c. p. 15; but cf. also A. Buchler, Die 
Priester und der CiUtus in den letzten Jahrzehnten dee Jem- 
eaUmischen Tempels (Wien, 1805), p. 10. 


Patriarch, his compilation became the MUhna tear 
££oxty, a sort of canonical collection of the teach¬ 
ings of the Tannaim , forming the text-book of the 
students of the Oral Law, round which centred 
all the comments, discussions, and the additional 
matter produced by the succeeding generations. 
The other collections, likewise confined to the 
teachings of the Tannaim , but composed in schools 
not presided over by the Patriarch, pass under the 
name either of nps’n® njyp Mishna HaJuiCnd /more 
frequently the Aram. Baraithd ), ‘the ex¬ 

ternal Mishna,’ or Tosephta (K®cppi), ‘addition’ (to 
the Mishna). No treatise representing the ‘ external 
Mishna ’ has come dow’n to us, but many hundreds 
of quotations from such external Mishnas are 
scattered over the two Talmuds, mostly introduced 
by such phrases as jgn un (‘our Masters taught’), 
or (‘it is taught’), or kjji and (‘he taught’). 
But w r e possess a work, bearing the name Tosephta , 
corresponding with the arrangement of the Mishna, 
and dealing with the same subjects. It shows 
marks of different ages; and, whilst it embodies 
portions coming from collections preceding our 
Mishna, it presupposes the knowledge of the latter, 
whilst in some places it e\en affords comment* 
and explanations taken from the Gcmara and 
recast in the New Hebrew style of the Mishna. 
It is thus safe to assume that the date of its final 
redaction falls in the later age of the * Amoraim , 
though its composition may have been initiated 
by R. IJiya and R. Hoshaya the disciples of R. 
Jehuda, to whom tradition attributes such a work 
undertaken in imitation of the Tosephta of R. 
Neliemia, who is credited with having collected 
‘additions’ to the Mishna of R. *A^iba. To this 
class of woik* also belong the so-called Minoi 
Tractates bearing the following titles Aboth cT 
li. Nathan (|n$ ,m n nux), a sort of Tosephta and 
Midrash to the tractate 'Aboth, existing in two 
recensions;* Massekheth Sophcrim (O'-ieid nr$ 5 ),+ 
‘ Scribes,’ dealing with the laws relating to the 
-writing of the Scriptures. The text is in a baci 
condition, the interpolations and additions (on the 
Jewish liturgy, etc.) almost obliterating the original 
plan of the work, and it should be studied in con¬ 
nexion with the tractates Sephcr TOra , Mezuzd 
(laws relating to the writing of certain verses 
from the Scriptures and to fixing them on the door¬ 
posts, see Dt 6 U ), and Tephillin (Phylacteries), 
edited by Kircliheim ; Massekheth Scmdhoth (nr dz? 
mnep ‘ Joys ’),X a euphemistic title for la-ws and cus¬ 
toms connected with mourning—of which w r e have 
also a shorter recension ed. by C. M. Honvitz 
under the title 'men nine? (‘ Tractate Joys, the 
Minor’); Massekheth Kalla (n*® nroo ‘ Bride ’), Jaws 
of chastity to be observed in conjugal life; Mase- 
kheth Derelch ’ Erez (px th nr^?), ‘Manners’ and 
behaviour of the different classes of society on 
various occasions. The tractate exists in two 
recensions, a longer (nyi) and a shorter one (xpii). 
The latter, dealing almost exclusively with the 
rules of life prescribed for the ‘disciples of the 
wise,* is of a very spiritual nature. Lastly, w r e 
have to note here the other tractates ed. by 
Kircliheim, including, besides those mentioned 
above, the tractates dealing with the laws re¬ 
lating to Ztztth (nT¥), ‘Fringes’ (Nu 15 38 );' Abddim 
(cm?iL), ‘Slaves’; Kdthim (D7»3), ‘Samaritans’; 
and Gerim (ona), ‘ Proselytes.’ 

The w orks recorded thus far, though containing 
occasional hermeneutical elements, convey, owing 
to their scantiness and the long intervals at which 
they occur, but a faint idea of the interpretatory 

* See S. Schechter’s introduction to his edition of Aboth <V M. 
Nathan , Vienna, 1878. 

fSee Dr. Joel Muller’s introduction to his edition of the 
Maseeh et Soferim. 

t See N. BruJl, * Die Talmudischen Tractate ul>er Trauer am 
Verstorbene ’ ( Jahrbucher der Jud. Litt . pp. 1-57). 
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work of the Tannaim. For this we mnst turn to 
the earlier Midrash , which has come down to us 
in the following works:—-the Mikhiltd 
‘Measure* on a portion of Exodus; the SiphrS 
(ncp), ‘the Books^ on portions of Numbers and 
the whole of Deuteronomy, both Midrashini 
emanating from the school of Ishmael; and the 
$iphrd (k-jep) or Tdrath KOMntm (Duns min), ‘ The 
Book * or ‘ The Law of the Priests ’ on Leviticus, 
a product of the school of R. 'Akiba. Besides 
these fairly complete works we also possess frag¬ 
ments of a MekhUtd of R. Shim'on b. Yofcai on 
Exodus, and of a small §iphrd (n$u k*ied) on Num¬ 
bers, both originating in the school of R. 'Akiba; 
and of a Mbkkdtd on Deuteronomy, coming from 
the school of R. Ishmael.* The exegetical system 
of the Rabbis, forming the basis of the Miff rash, 

g rew with the rise of the new schools, the se\en 
ermeneutical rules of Hillel having been developed 
by Ii. Ishmael into thirteen, and expanded (par¬ 
ticularly as regards their application in the depart¬ 
ment of Haggadd) by R. Eliezer, the son of Ii. Jose 
of Galilee, into thirly-two or thirty-three rules; 
whilst rules of interpretation of other distin¬ 
guished Rabbis are also mentioned. The practical 
object of the Midrash was the deduction of new 
HdldkhMh from the Scriptures, or the finding of 
a ‘ support * (KppspN) for the old ones. It is very 
difficult to determine in which cases the Miff rash 
preceded the Hdldkhd , and in which the Hdldkhd 
preceded the Midrash , but it may be safely 
assumed that in most cases where the inieipre- 
tation of the Rabbis is forced and far-fetched the 
Hdldkhd was first handed down by tradition as an 
ancient usa^e or custom, and the lliblical ‘support’ 
was invoked only to give it the 'weight of Scripture 
authority. Here are one or two instances w liicli, 
given in the language of the Rabbis, may convey 
some idea of the vivid style of the Midrash — 

‘It. Ishmael, R. ’Eliezer b. 'Azarya, and R. 
'Akiba were walking on the high-load, and Levi 
Hassadar and R. Ishmael the son of li. ’Eliezer 
b. c A?arya were walking behind them. And 
then the following question was put before them, 
“ Whence is it to be inferred that danger of 
life ‘ removes ’ the Sabbath ? ” . . . It. J use of 
Galilee answered, “It is written, But (’n) my 
Sabbaths ye shall keep (Ex 31 w ); the (limiting 
particle) in teaches, there are Sabbaths w liich tlion 
Keepest, others which thou ‘ removest’ (the latter in 
cases of danger of life).” R. ShinTon b. Manasya 
says, “ Behold Scripture says, Ami ye shall keep the 
Sabbaths, for it is holy unto YOU {ib. v. 14 ), the 
Sabbath is given to you (with stress on the word 
D$J>) to desecrate in case of need, hut thou art 
not given to the Sabbath”’ {Mekhilta, ad loc.). 
Other Rabbis base this Ildlukhd on the logical 
principle of d fwtiori ("rim Vp, one of the hermen¬ 
eutical rules of Hillel), but none disputes the 
Hdldkhd in itself,which had evidently the authority 
of ages. Another instance is the interpretation of 
Ex 21 24 (cf. Lv 24 20 ): ‘ Eye for eye , that is, money 
(amounting to the value of the eve). Thou sayest 
money, perhaps it means the real eye ( i.e. that his 
eye should be blinded in retaliation for the organ 
which he has destroyed). R. Eliezer said, “It is 
written, And he that killcth a beast he shall restore , 
and he that killeth a man shall be put to death 
(Lv 24 81 ). The Scripture has thus put together 
damages caused to a man and those caused to a 
beast. As the latter may be atoned for by pay¬ 
ing (the damages), bo can also the former (except 
in cases of murder) be punished with money 

* See on these Midrashim: I. H. Weiss’ Introduction to his 
edition of the Sifra (Vienna, 1862); M. Friedmann’s Introduc¬ 
tion to bis edition of the M&chiltd (Vienna, 1870); Dr. Lewy, 
Bin Wort Oher die ‘ Mechilta dee M. Simon • (Breslau, 1889); 
and Dr. D. Hoffmann, Zur Einleitung in die halachischen 
Midrasehim (Berlin, 1886-87). 


(Siphrd Lev. ad loc .; Mekhilta ad loc . ; Babb. 
jCammd, 836). This argument, called ppn (an¬ 
alogy of matter), is in direct opposition to the 
literal sense of the Scriptures, which implies the 
jus talionis in unmistakable terms; but it was only 
meant to lend some biblical sanction to a Hdldkhd 
that had been a controverted point between the 
Saddncees and the Pharisees for centuries before 
It is different, when we read, for instance, with 
regard to the law, And the land shall keep 
Sabbath to the Lord (Lv 25 2 ): * One might think 
that it is also forbidden to dig pits, canals, 
and caves (this being a disturbance of the land) 
in the sabbatical year, therefore we have an 
inference to say, Thou shall neither sow thy field 
nor prune thy vineyard {ib. v. 4 ), proving that it 
is only work connected with vineyard and field 
that is forbidden.* In instances like this, where 
the interpretation has nothing forced or strange 
about it, it would not be risky to assume that the 
Hdldkhd was the outcome of the Midrash. But 
it is not such mere practical questions that have 
produced the vast Midrash literature. A great 
portion of it is simple commentaiy, though some¬ 
times reproduced m that vivid dialogue style 
which makes it appear Midrash-\i\iQ. E.g. And 
ye shall take a bunch of hyssop and shall dip it in 
the blood that is qps (Ex 12--), on which the Mekhilta 
[ad loc.) has the following comment: ‘The Scrip¬ 
tures tell us that he carves out a hole on the side 
of the threshold over which he kills (the passover 
lamb); for means simply the threshold, as it is 
said, In their setting <>J their thresholds by my 
threshold ( % p 9 'nx Kzk 43 8 , cf. LXX and Vulg., 
Tliis is the opinion of li. Ishmael. li. 'Akiba says 
r iD means nothing else but a vessel, as it is said, 
the bowls (lZ’?c), the snuffers , the basins ’ (1 K 7 50 , cf. 
Aram, versions and commentaries). Another ex¬ 
ample may he taken from the expression nip from 
the holy things of the children of Israel (Lv 22 J ) on 
which the Siphrd comments : ‘ rryu (a noun, derived 
from nm) means nothing else but separation. And 
so he says which separateth himself from me up (Ezk 
14"), and he says again, They separated backwards 
(nij Is l 4 ).* Such instances of mere t3t?9 (simple 
meaning) could be cited by hundreds, and it is not 
impossible that many more were omitted by the 
scribes, who considered such renderings of words 
and definitions of terms as universally known 
through the medium of the various versions, and 
hence not sufficiently important to be copied.* In 
the Hagyadic portions of the Midrash the elements 
of simple exegesis are less prominent—a fact which 
is easily explained by their subjective character. 
Sometimes the interpreter or preacher is so deeply 
convinced of the truth of the lesson he has to 
teach that he feels no compunction in interweav¬ 
ing it with biblical texts, and putting it into 
the mouth of a biblical hero. Thus we read in 
the Siphrd with reference to Lv 9® This is the 
thing which the Lord commands ye shall do: 

‘ Moses said unto Israel, Do remove the evil desire 
(jn? ">£:) from your hearts. Be all in awe and of 
one counsel to worship before the Omnipresent. 
As he is the Sole One in the 'world, so shall your 
service he single-hearted, as it is said, Circumcise 
the foreskin of your heart , for the Lord your God 
is the God of gods and the Lord of lords (Dt 10 lfl * 17 ), 
and then the glory of the Lord shall appear unto 
you (Lv 9 6 ).* The thought expressed in this inter¬ 
pretation is that the manifestation of the Divine 
glory is the reward for the fulfilment of a com¬ 
mandment, and is sure to occur whenevei Israel 
accomplishes the laws of the Torah in true devo¬ 
tion and single-heartedness of spirit. Occasion- 

*See Friedmann’s Introduction to the MelchUta , p. lxxvi, 
and Dr. L. Dobschutz’ brochure, Die einfache Bib elexegue del 
Tannaim (Breslau, 1893). 
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ally the preacher in his enthusiasm leaves the 
text altogether and rashes oh* into a sort of hymn, 
as, for instance (Ex 15 1 ), I will praise God , on 
which the Mgkhiltd (ad loc .):— 1 1 will give praise 
to God that he is mighty . . . that he is wealthy 
. • . that he is wise . • . that he is merciful 
. . . that he is a judge . . . that he is faithful. 1 
Each attribute is followed by a proof from Scrip¬ 
ture, and the whole is a paraphrase of 1 Cli 29 11 - 
The constant citing of parallel passages by way of 
illustration is a main feature of the Midrash , e.g. 
§iphrS on Nu 15 39 ‘And ye shall not seek after your 
own heart and your own eyes oyyy: By this latter 
is meant adultery, as^it is said, And Samson said to 
his father , Get her for me, for she is pleasing to my 
eyes 1 TO? Jg 14 s ). Again, Dt 6 5 ‘And thou shalt 
love the Lora thy God with all thy heart and all 
thy soul? where the $iphr$ adds by way of com¬ 
ment: ‘Even if he should take away thy soul. 
And so he (the Psalmist, 44 2a ), Yea, for thy sake 
are we killed all the day long' The great 
exegetical principle was, ‘ The words of the Torah 
are poor (or deficient) in one place but rich in 
another, as it is said. She is luce the merchant's 
ship; she bringeth her food from afar' (Pr 31 14 ; 
Jerus. Talm. Bosh Hashshana 58 d). 

iv. The 'Amoraim d'k-tid* ‘Speakers, 1 ‘Inter¬ 
preters 1 ; a designation commonly applied to the 
authorities who flourished 220-500, and w hose main 
activity consisted in expounding the Mislina. The 
seats of learning were no longer confined to Pales¬ 
tine, great schools having arisen, as in the time 
of the Tannaim , in various places in Babylonia, 
destined even to overshadow the former. The 
Babylonian teachers (w T ho received ordination) bear 
as a rule the title Bab (m) in contradistinction 
to their Palestinian brethren who w T ere called 
Rabbi (’sn). The most imjiortant among the 
1 Amoraim are the following:— 

First Generation (220-280).— (a) Palestine: R. 
Jannai, of w r hom we have a saying in the Mishna ; 
R. Jliya and R. Hoshaya Rabba, the supposed com¬ 
pilers of the T6$ephtd (see above); R. Joshua b. 
Levi, the subject of many legends, to whom various 
mystical treatises (descriptions of paradise and hell, 
etc.) are attributed; R. Johanan (b. Nappaha) of 
Sepphoris and Tiberias, disciple of R. Judah and 
the most prominent teacher in Palestine during 
the 3rd cent., and his brother-in-law’ R. Shim'on 
b. Lakish. (6) Babylon: Abba Arikha (‘ Long 
Abba 1 ’), commonly cited by his title Rab. He 
‘went up 1 (from Babylon) to Palestine together 
with his uncle R. Uiya (mentioned above) to 
study under R. Jehuda, and on his return founded 
at Sura the school over which he presided ; Samuel 
mcrm* (the astronomer), a relative of Rah, and, 
like him, a disciple of R. Judah (though he did not 
receive ordination from him). He became head of 
the school in Nehardea. 

Second Generation (280-300).— (a) Palestine: R. 
Eleazar b. Pedath, R. Simlai, R. A?§i (also Ipp and 
R. Ammi) (also Immi), and R. Abuha. The first 
four emigrated to Palestine from Babylon ; whilst 
R Abuha, who was a native of Palestine, taught 
in Caesarea, where he often had controversies with 
Christian teachers. The famous Haggadist R. 
Shamuel b. Nahmani also belongs to this genera¬ 
tion. (5) Babylon: R. Huna (Sura), R. Jehuda 
(b. Jehesfcel), founder of the school of Pumbeditha; 
R. Hisda, R. Shesheth, founder of a school in Shilhi. 
All these were disciples of Rab and Shamuel, or of 
one of them. 

Third Generation (320-370).—This period marks 
the decay of the schools in Palestine, a consequence 
of the religious persecutions inaugurated under the 
reign of Constantine, (a) Palestine: Jeremia, R. 
Jona, and R. Jo$6. (6) Babylon: Rabbah (n$n) b. 
Nahmani (Pumbeditha), famous for his dialectical 


skill and called ‘the mountain-mover 1 ; his colleague 
R. Joseph, a great authority on Targum, whose wide 
acquaintance with all branches of the Law brought 
him the title of ‘ Sinai 1 ; their pupils Abayi and 
Raba (nyi), both famous for the ingenious methods 
exemplified in their controversies scattered all ove* 
the Bab. Talmud ; R. Papa, founder of a school in 
Nares. 

Fourth Generation (375-427).— (a) Palestine: R. 
Shamuel (b. Jose b. R. Bun) ; (b) Babylon: R. Aslii 
(Sura); R. Kahana II. (Pumbeditha), and Amemar 
(Nehardea). The former is credited with having 
begun the compilation of the Bab. Talmud. 

Fifth Generation (427-500).— Babylon: Mar bar 
R. A shi; Rubbina (contraction of Rab Abina (Sura)), 
and R. Tosphaa (Pumbeditha). The two latter were 
greatly instrumental in accomplishing the work 
commenced by R. Ashi, finishing the compilation 
of the Bab. Talmud, and reducing it to writing. 

The literary productions of these two schools 
are largely embodied in the tw T o Talmuds bearing 
the title of their native countries: (A) Palestinian 
Talmud called the Talmud of Jerusalem, 'n, 
which is also more correctly called (since there were 
no schools in Jerusalem after the destruction of the 
temple) aa-iyor 'n 'n and k lyjsy? K*jpa ‘ the 

Talmud of (the children of) the Land of Israel, 4 ‘ the 
Talmud (or the Gemara) of (the people of) the West. 1 
(B) The Babylonian Talmud n, which (though 
only occurring once) -was also known under the 
title of rrup 'a ‘ the Talmud of the people of the 
East. ’* The main object of the Talmuds is the inter¬ 
pretation of the Mishna, tracing its sources, giving 
its reasons, explaining obscure passages, as w’efi 
as real or seeming contradictions, by the aid of 
parallel passages m the ‘ external Mishnas, 1 and 
illustrating its matter and expanding its contents 
(especially in the branches of civil law) by giving 
such cases as life and altered circumstances w ere 
constantly furnishing. It is perhaps in this latter 
quality that the text of the Talmud proper as 
distinguished from the Mishna is called Gemara 
meaning, according to some authorities, 
‘ Supplement 1 or Complement to the Mishna.t 
The Talmuds differ in various minor respects. Thus, 
the non-Hebrew portions of the Jerus. Talmud are 
composed in the West Aram, dialect, w hilst those 
of the Bab. Talmud are written in an East Aram, 
idiom, closely related to the Syr. and still more 
akin to the Mandaie language. The style of the 
Jerus. Talmud is more concise, its discussions less 
diffuse, than those of the Bab. Talmud. The 
former is altogether free from the casuistic and 
lengthy discourses on imaginary cases which form a 
special feature of the productions of the Eastern 
Rabbis. It should, however, be remarked that, so 
far as dialect and diction are concerned, the Bab 
Talmud is not ahvays uniform, there being various 
tractates, such as NSddrtm, Nazir , TZmurd MtfUa, 
and KerithGth , which betray certain grammatical 
forms and peculiarities of style, reminding us in 
some places of the diction of the Talmud of 
Jerusalem. Apart from the main object as de¬ 
scribed, the text of the Mishna serves sometimes 
(particularly in the Bab. Talmud) as a mere peg 
on which to fasten matter having hardly any 
connexion with the contents of the latter. E.g. 

* See JQR ix. 120. 

t Neither the Jerus. nor the Bab. Talm. extends over all the 
60 (or 63) tractates of the Mishna. The Jerus. Talm. has Gurnard 
to the first four orders of the Mishna and to three chapters in 
the tractate Niddd in the sixth order; but in the second order 
there is missing the Gfimdrd to the last four chapters of the trac¬ 
tate Shabbath, to the third chapter of the tractate Makkdth, and 
in the fourth order to the tractates 'Abtth uoA'Eduyydlh. The 
Bab. Talm. has Gimdrd as follows: in the first order to tractate 
Btrakhdth only; in the second order, tractate Skflpalim is 
omitted; in the fourth order, tractates ’ Abdth and 'Eduyydth are 
omitted ; in the fifth order, tractates Midddth and Kinnim are 
omitted ; in the sixth order, Gimdrd to tractate Niddd alone. 
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the lines in Mishna tractate Gittin , ‘ that the laws 
regarding the iruc&pioi (a name under which certain 
leaders of the Zealot bands were known) did not 
apply to the land of Judaea,’are followed in the Bab. 
Talmud by a legendary account of the wars pre¬ 
ceding the destruction of the second temple, and 
various incidents connected with it, extending over 
more than 5 folio pages (556-58«). Again in the 
tractate Baba Batkrd , the accidental remark in 
the Mishna, that a volume (or roll) containing the 
Scriptures inherited by two or more brothers must 
not be divided among them by cutting it up into 
its constituent books even when the parties agree 
to this, provokes in the G&mard (of trie Bab. Tal¬ 
mud) a discussion relating to the arrangement of 
the Canon of the OT, its rise, and the dates at 
which the various books included in it were com¬ 
posed, accompanied by a long discourse on the 
particular nature of the Book of Job, the character 
and date of its hero, together with a few remarks 
on other biblical personages, which covers nearly 
8 folio pages (136-17a). This process of inserting 
matter but slightly connected with the text is at 
times carried further by adding to the inserted 
matter other topics having a similar slight con¬ 
nexion with it. As an instance of this process 
we may regard the following. Mishna Bcrakhuth, 
ch. ix. 1, runs, ‘He who sees a place in which 
miracles were performed for the sake of Israel 
says, Praised be he who wrought miracles for 
our fathers in thisplace.’ By way of illustration 
the Gemard (IJab. Talrn. ib. 54 a) cites an ‘ external 
Mishna’ in which it is taught that ‘ He who sees 
the crossings of the Bed Sea (i.e. the place at 
which the Jews crossed the Red Sea, Ex 14 22 ), or 
the crossings of the Jordan (Jos 3 14ff< ) ... is bound 
to give thanks and praise to the Omnipresent’ 
{MdhOm). The last uords suggest a quotation of 
R. Jehuda in the name of Rah, adding to the 
number of those who are under the obligation to 
give thanks, also the four cases enumerated in 
Ps 107 (people returning from a sea voyage, 
coming back from a journey through the desert, 
uncovering from a serious illness, or released from 
pi ison, 546). This statement is followed by several 
other sayings (546, 55a) which have no other con¬ 
nexion with the preceding matter than identity of 
authorship, all being cited in the name of liab. 
One of these citations is to the ellect that for 
three things man should in particular pray to 
God (who alone can grant them) : ‘ a good king, 
a good year, and a good dream ’ (556); but the 
last word again suggests a new train of thought 
on the subject of dreams, their interpretation and 
fulfilment, which forms the theme of the next 
6 folio pages (55a-576). Owing to these sudden 
and violent changes from subject to subject, the 
style of the Talmud becomes very uncertain and 
rather rambling; * but, on the other hand, it is 
this very circumstance that keeps the ‘ sea of the 
Talmud * in constant motion, relieving it from the 
monotony and tedious repetition so peculiar to the 
majority of theological works dating from those 
early ages. Indeed, owing to this facility for drag¬ 
ging in whatever interested the compilers or the 
scribes, the Talmud almost loses the character of a 
v ork of divinity, and assumes more the character 
of an encyclopaedia, reproducing the knowledge of 
the Rabbis during the first five centuries on all 
possible subjects, whether secular or religious. 
This is, as already indicated, particularly the case 
with the Bab. Talmud, the Haggddd of which is 
very discursive and rich in all sorts of folk-lore. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
authorities in whose names the strangest stories 

* It is this discursiveness which makes a proper translation of 
the Talmud almost impossible: see M. Friedmann’s brochure, 
mo'mrj nrnK by T31, Vienna, 1895 (Heb.) 
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are sometimes communicated are often Rabbis 
from Palestine, whose sayings and statements 
were as much studied and discussed in the East 
as they were in the West. 

v. The $aborai 'K-fag ‘Explainers’ or ‘Medi¬ 
tators’ (upon the words of their predecessors), 
whose activity is supposed to have extended over 
the whole of the 6th century. The most important 
among them are Rabbah Jo§e (Pumbeditha) and R. 
’Ahai (of Be Hathim), who flourished about the 
beginning of the 6th cent., and probably shared 
largely in the compilation work of the last of the 
’ Amoraim ; and R. Giza (Sura) and Ii. Simona 
(Pumbeditha), who belonged to the middle of the 
same century. The activity of the Saborai , about 
wlio.se lives we know little, consisted mainly in com¬ 
menting upon the Talmud by means of explanatory 
speeches, and contributing to it some additional 
controversies marked by peculiarity of style and 
by absence of the names of those engagea in the 
dialogue, as well as by insertion of final decisions 
upon the differing opinions of their predecessors.* 
The school of the Saborai is peculiar to Babylon, 
there being no corresponding class of teachers in 
Palestine. Nor is there any reliable tradition, re- 
garding the compilation of the Jems. Talmud, by 
whom it was accomplished, and when it was under¬ 
taken. Maimonides’ statement, that R. Jobanan 
composed the Jerus. Talmud, can, since this work 
contains quantities of matter dating from a much 
later period, mean only that by the aid of the 
schools he founded, this Rabbi was largely instru¬ 
mental in giving rise to a work embodying the 
teachings or the later Western authorities. But in 
consequence of religious persecutions and political 
disturbances the decay of the schools set in too 
early to permit even such comparative complete¬ 
ness and finish as are to be found in the Bab 
Talmud, which is itself far from perfection in this 
respect. Indeed the abruptness of the discussions 
of the Pal. Talmud, the frequent absence of formulae 
introducing quotations or marking the beginning of 
the treatment of a fresh subject or the conclusion 
of an old one, as well as the meagreness of its 
matter where the analogy of the Bab. Talmud would 
suggest the greatest fulness, and the fact that it 
lias no Gdmdrd at all on the 5tli order (sacrifices), 
which is so strongly represented in the Bab. Tal¬ 
mud,r—all these circumstances convey the impres¬ 
sion that the Jerus. Talmud was never submitted 
to a real conscious compilation with the object of 
presenting posterity with a completed work. What 
was reduced to writing does not give us a work 
carried out after a preconcerted plan, but rathei 
represents a series of jottings answering to the 
needs of the various individual writers, and largely 
intended to strengthen the memory. And thus 
lacking the authority enjoyed by the Mishna and 
the Bab. Talmud, which were the products of the 
great centres of learning, the Jerus. Talmud was, 
for a long time at least, not elevated to the rank 
of a national work, and it is therefore easy to 
understand how such portions of it as had not 
much bearing upon actual practice were permitted 
to disappear. Altogether, the people of Palestine 
were, as an old Rabbi said, ‘ sick with oppression,’ 

* On all these points see N. Brail's essay, 1 Die Entstehungs- 
geschichte des bab. T. als Schriftwerkes ’; and Weiss, as above, 
vol. lii. p. 208£f., and vol. iv. p. Iff. 

t The question whether the Jerus. Talmud ever had GtondrA 
to the fifth order is best discussed in the Hehalutz ... by Oslas 
H. Schorr, who on excellent grounds maintains that such a 
Geindrd must have existed. But it must be stated that hitherto, 
not even in the Cairo collections, which have restored to us 
so many lost works, has a single line turned up to confirm 
Schorr’s hypothesis. About the peculiarities of the fourth 
order, see I. Lewy, Interpretation ae» 1. Abechnittes despaldst. 
Talmud-Traktats Nesikxn (Breslau, 1895), p. 20; but compare 
also the references to the other authorities there given. This 
essay is the best piece of work yet done on the redaction of 
the Jerus. Talmud. 
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and had no time to spare for the niceties of the 
Hdl&kha, ‘and did not listen to the words of 
Talmud (in the narrower sense of discussing 
the legal portions of it) and the Mishna.’ The 
deeper was their devotion to the Haggada , which 
gave them ‘words of blessing and consolation.* 
This will account for the copiousness of the 
Hagaadic literature, which reached its highest 
development during the period of the * Amoraim . 
This literature is embodied in the Midrctshim to 
various books of the OT as well as in certain inde¬ 
pendent Hagaadic treatises, the contents of which, 
though possibly compiled at a later age, are made 
up of the homilies and moralizing exhortations 
given in the names of the same Palestinian Rabbis 
who figure as authorities in the two Talmuds. 
They, however, form a literature bv themselves, 
never having served as sources or factors of the 
Talmud, though they are sometimes useful as 
parallel passages to the Hagaadic portions of the 
latter. They thus do not fall within the scope of 
this article. It is, however, only fair to warn the 
theologian that though he may dispense, e.g., with 
the P&qilcta (collection of homilies mainly based on 
the Haghtardth) or the Midrash Shir Hashshirtm 
(allegoric interpretations of the Song of Songs) in 
his study of the Talmud, he cannot do so safely in 
his study of the Rabbi, whose performance of his 
prophetic office is seen to best advantage in such 
moralizing works as those of which the Haggadic 
pieces just mentioned are a fair specimen. 

Litkrature (omitting 1 mostly such books as have already been 
referred to in the notes).—E ditions : There are very few critical 
editions of the ancient Rabbinical literature, though new reprints 
are constantly appearing-. The following, however, deserve 
special notice:— Mishna, Naples, 1492, ed. pr.; Mishna . . . 
Latinitate donavit . . . J. Surenhusius, Amstelod., 1698; The 
Mishna , edited from a unique MS , by W. H. Lowe, Cambridge, 
1883; Mishnayoth: Hebraischer Tcxtmit PunJctation, Deutsehcr 
Ubersetzung , von A. Samter, Berlin, 1887 (not yet finished). 
Moot editions have, as a rule, the commentaries of ’Obadya di 
Bertinoro and of Yom Tob Lipman Heller (31B d' niSDin), or the 
commentary of Moimonides (not as frequently as the two 
former). As useful editions for students, the tractates edited 
by Strack may be recommended. Toqephta, edited by Zucker- 
mandel (after MSS), Pasewalk, 1880. Jems. Talmud , Venice, 
1523, ed. pr., Krotoschin, 1866, and Zitomir, 1860-67. This 
last edition has several commentaries. Of single tractates there 
have appeared, among others, Btrakhdth, PVa, and Ddtnd'i, with 
the commentary Ahabath Zion, by Z. Frankel, and a part of Baba 
Kammd with a commentary by I. Lewy. Bab. Talmud, Venice, 
1520, with the commentaries of R. Solomon b. Isaac, and the 
Glosses of the Franco -German Rabbis called Tosaphot h (Additions). 
The last and best edition of the Talmud is that which appeared 
in Wilna, 1880-86, 26 vols. The Varioe lectiones in Mischnam et 
in Talmud Babylonicum, by Raph. Rabbinowicz, consisting of 
16 vola, and extending over a large part of the Bab. Talmud, is a 
most important work for the critical study of the Talmud. Also 
to be consulted is the work DVn nuiion niK^D 1 ? DittJlp, Konigs- 
berg, 1860, restoring the words and passages omitted or corrupted 
by the censors. Of single tractates we have only to notice here 
the Tract. Makkoth , ed. Friedmann, Wien, 1888.* 

INTRODUCTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL I N. Krochmal *3133 .TllD 
pm, Lemberg, 1851 (Heb.) ; L. Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen 
vortrage derJuden?, Frankfurt*a.*M. 1892; M. Steinschneider, 
Jewish Literature, $$ 1-7, London, 1857; Z. Frankel, *Dn 
niTDn, Hodegetica in Mischnam . . . Lipsiae, 1859 (Heb.); by 
the same, 'D^BTprt K13D, Introductio in Talmud Hierosolo- 
mitanum, Breslau, 1870 (Heb.) ; Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 
vols. 3 and 4 (Germ.); D6renbourg, Essai sur Vhistoire et la 
giographie de la Palestine d’apris Us Thalmud et Us autres 
sources rabbiniques (Paris, 1867) ; I. H. Weiss, renni m in 
Zur Geschichte der Jddischen Tradition , vols. 1-8 ; Strack, 


* A good bibliographical account of the various reprints of 
the Bab. Talmud is to be found in Rabbinowicz's by TDKD 
HD^nn nDDin, Munchen, 1877, whilst a short list of the various 
MSS in the different libraries is given by Strack in his Einlei • 
tung, p. 70 ff. It should, however, be noted that the last 20 
years have brought to light many Talmudical pieces, not known 
to any bibliographer. They are stil awaiting description. Mr. 
Elkan N. Adler’s library (London) is especially rich in early prints 
I “ot known to Rabbinowicz; whilst the Cambridge collections, 
both in the possession of the University Library and in that of 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson (now in Westminster College), 
contain manv MSS fragments of the Bab. and Pal. Talmuds of 
the highest critical value. 


Einleitung in den Thalmud, Leipzig, 1894; M. Mielziner, Intrth 
duet-ion to the Talmud , Cincinnati, 1894; Schurer, GJV a , i. 13 E, 
Leipzig, 189o (Germ.). For popular accounts see E. Deutsch, 

The Talmud, Philadelphia, 1896; A. Darmesteter, The Talmud, 
Philadelphia, 1897. 

Dictionaries and Grammars : Nathan b. Yehiel (of the 11th 
cent.), “jnyn ied, 1480, ed. pr. This work was last edited or 
rather incorporated in the Arukh Completum . . . auetore 
Sathane Jilio Jechielis . . . corrigit explevit critics Alex. 
Kohut, 8 vols., Wien, 1878-92; Joh. Buxtorf, Lexicon Chal- 
daicum Talmridicum et ltahtnnicum, Basel, 1640; Jacob Levy, 
Neuhebraischcs und chaldaisches WCrterbuch ilber die Tal- 
mudim und Midraschim , Leipzig, 1876; M. Jas trow, Diction¬ 
ary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Jerushalmi , Lon¬ 
don and New York, 1886 ; Sam. Krauss, Griechische und latein- 
ische Lehnworter im Talmud , Midrasch , und Targum . . . 
Berlin, 1898; W. Bacher, Die alteste Terminologie der jddischen 
Schriftauslegung: Em Wbrterbuch der bibelexegetischen Kunst- 
sprache der Tannaiten, Leipzig, 1899; H. L. Strack and C. 
Siegfried, Lehrbuch der Neuhebrdischen Sprache ... Karlsruhe 
ana Leipzig, 1884; A. Geiger, Lehr - und Lesebuch der Sjtrache 
der Mishnah , Breslau, 1845 (Germ.); I. H. Weiss, pr 1 ? BDtfO 
meon, Wien, 1865 (Heb.); G. Dalraan, Grammatik dee Judisch - 
Palastinischen Aramaisch, Leipzig, 1894 (Germ.); S. D. Luz- 
zatto, Elementi grammaticali del . . . dialetto Talmudico 
BabUonese , Padua, 1865 (Ital.), of which a Germ. tr. was 
prepared by M. S. Kruger, and was published in Breslau, 1878; 
Levias, Grammar of the Bdb. Talm ., Cincinnati, 1900. 

The attempts towards translating the Talmud are manv and 
various. A full account of them will be fpund in Dr. Erich 
Bischoff’s Kritisehe Geschichte der Thalmud-Ubersetzungen aU> r 
Zeiten und Zungen, Frankfurt-a.-M. 1899 (Germ.). The present 
writer can, however, recommend only the following books: (»n 
the Mishna see above. On Minor tractates: Masecheth Sophcn in, 
by J. Muller, Leipzig, 1878 ; Derech Erez Suta, bv A. Iawrog.x, 
Konigsberg, 1S85. Jerus. Talm.: A. Wunsche, Der jcrusalem - 
ische Talmud in seinen haggadischen Bestandtheilrn ins 
Deutsche ubertragen, Zurich, 1880. Bab. Talm.: A Translation 
of the treatise Chagigah. by A. W. Streane, 1S91; Tractate Baba 
Mezia mit deutsehcr Ubersetzung ... by A. Samter, -Berlin, 
1876; Der Bab. Talmud in seinen Hagadischcn Bestand- 
theilen wortgetreu ubersetzt, by Wunsche, 18SS. The student 
would do well to consult always, when reading a Haggadic text, 
the following standard works bv W. Bacher: Die Agada der 
Babylonischen Amoraer, Strassburg, 1S79; Die Agada der 
Tannaiten, Strassburg, 1884; Die Agada der Palastinischen 
Amoraer , Strassburg, 1892. S. SCHECIITER. 

SIBYLLINE ORACLES.—Thecollection of Jewish 
and Christian poems which pass under the name 
of the Sibyl covers in its time of production a 
period of many centuries, reaching back into at 
least the 2nd cent. B.C., and coming down (when 
its latest developments are included) far into the 
Middle Ages. When we take further into account 
that, even in its first Jewish and Christian forms, 
Sibyllism was merely an attempt to transplant a 
feature of literature that was centuries old, and 
already effete in the pagan world, it will be seen 
that it constitutes a very important element in 
historical theology, and one which has had every 
influence upon tne mind of man that could lie 
secured for it by the exercise of authority (operat¬ 
ing through the State as in Roman life, or through 
great names as in the case of the Christian Church), 
supported as that authority was by the natural 
love of the secret and mysterious which charac¬ 
terizes the major part of men in all periods of 
human history. 

The original Sibyl is very nearly the equivalent 
of * prophetess * in the Gr. and Rom. world; the 
derivation of her name from an assumed com¬ 
bination of 2i6s (for 0c6s) and pov\f} (in a form j 
(SiAXd) goes back to Yarro (cf. Lact. Div. Inst . j 
i. 6); and, although it may be (and probably is) 
invalid philologically, it is sufficient evidence of 
the character assigned to the persons known as 
Sibyls, who had the knowledge (as it was supposed) 
of tne Divine will in the fatalistic sense, ana were 
in the habit of recording the fiats of that Divine 
will in various oracular and prophetic ways. 
Accordingly, they could be consulted, either in 
some special antrum or grotto, or through an 
inspection of such prophecies as they had com¬ 
mitted to writing. Now, according to the ancients, 
there were a number of such Sibyls, known some¬ 
times by actnal names, and sometimes by the 
places where they prophesied, as the Chaldron, 
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Erythraean, Delphic, etc. But for practical pur- 

S oses the one that exercised the commanding in- 
uence over the Christian Church to which we 
have alluded above is the Cumaean Sibyl. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that this commanding 
influence is merely a case of survival from the 
Roman State religion. And the question for the 
student of the Sib. Oracles as we have them extant, 
is as to the extent of the survival. It can be 
tested under the heads of (1) the language, (2) the 
form, (3) the matter of the ancient and the more 
modem oracles. 

The Rom. tradition affirmed that these oracles 
had originally been offered by a certain Sibyl to 
a certain Roman king (say Tarquinius Super ous), 
but at an excessive price ; the price being refused, 
she departed and destroyed a certain part of her 
books, and returned to offer the remainder at the 
original price; and, after this process had been 
repeated a certain number of times, the king was 
sufficiently interested to buy the remainder, which 
thus became in the Roman government a State 
deposit of information concerning the future, 
placed under the control of the augurs or viri 
quindecemvirales , and to be consulted in time of 
exigency. 

There is no need to spend time in criticising 
the details of such a story, which is merely an 
attempt to find a venerable origin for a Homan 
practice ; for it is certain that the Roman govern¬ 
ment had such books of Sib. oracles, which they 
from time to time augmented or retrenched by 
various editorial processes. What is important to 
remember is—(i.) that these oracles were for the most 
part, perhaps wholly, in Greek; (ii.) that they 
were in hexameter verse, probably with the literary 
devices of alphabetic and acrostic writing; (iii.) that 
they were concerned inter alia with the fortunes 
of the world at large and of the empire, the ages 
of the universe, and the collapse and rejuvenescence 
thereof. The lii>t of these points, and, in part, the 
second, may best be illustrated by references to an 
actual oracle which has come down to us, preserved 
by Phlegon, de Mirahil. c. 10, apparently from a 
Roman writer, Sextus Carminius. and dated in the 
year A.V.C. 629 (= B.C. 124). It relates to the birth 
of a hermaphrodite, which the oracle alludes to in 
the words— 

Kal toL itotc (pypii yvvaiKa 
'A vSpbyvvov ri^eaO at ?xovt& irep' apereva irdvra 
IZrjiriaxai O' ticra OrjXvrepaL (pa tv ova t yvvc u/ces. 

Obviously, the oracle was made to suit the portent, 
and it was composed in hexameters. At this time, 
then, we know the method of formation of the 
oracles, and that the collection was subject to 
accretion or modification. They were written, as 
all later oracles and books of oracles, in the religious 
n^etre and language of Homer. Moreover, on ex¬ 
amination it will be found that the oracle is acrostic, 
and apparently based upon an earlier acrostic which 
has been used, which was itself metrical. The 
Ijooks were therefore treated as sortes by the 
augurs, but handled with freedom in secret so as 
to adjust the prophecies to the needs of the time. 
That they contained some scheme of the ages of 
the world and of the dvoKardaraais Tavrwv, is clear 
from Virgil’s 

* Ultima Cumeei venit iam carminis aetas; 
Magnus ab integro seeclorum nascitur ordo.’ 

[Eclog. iv. 4), 

and a number of similar considerations. 

All of these features are abundantly illustrated 
in the’Jewish and Christian Sib. books. It was 
necessary that they should be if the world was to 
swallow the literary deception that was being 
practised upon it. 


It must not be supposed that such a gigantic and 
long-continued fraud could have been carried on 
without meeting with criticism from a people as 
acute and polished as the Greeks. While it is 
certain that almost all the Fathers of the Church 
were firm believers in the inspiration of the Sibyls 
(for we need not doubt the honesty of Justin and 
Clement, of Tertullian, of Lactantius, and a host of 
others, though it is equally clear that the deceived 
must have been near of kin to the deceivers), it 
was not possible that such keen wits as Lucian 
and Celsus should come under the spell. They 
saw at once that the Christians were making 
oracles to suit their own propaganda, and were 
quick to proclaim the fact; and Lucian, in particular, 
himself turned Sibyllist in order to tell in mock 
heroics the fortunes of Peregrinus and of Alexander 
of Abonoteichos. This extant criticism and ridi¬ 
cule must have been widely extended. We can 
trace from the successive Sibyllists themselves 
the objections which they had to meet. One, of 
necessity, was the dependence of the Sibyl upon 
Homer, for Sibyllism is closely related toCentoism, 
and borrows lines and expressions freely from 
Homer. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
assumed Sibyl to explain that the borrowing was 
really on the side oi that thief Homer. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Sibyl herself attacks the supposed later 
poet in the following lines— 

Kal rts \pevdoypd(pos xpiafivs fiporbs iaaerai a&m 
\pev86irarpis * Svaei 8b <pdos iv diryaiv erjaiv 

. . . iiriuv yap epttbv fiirptav re Kpar^aet. 

(Orac. Sib. iii. 419If.); 

and this judgment is endorsed by Tatian, who in 
his tract Against the Greeks , § 41, maintains the 
superior date of the Sibyl to Homer. A closer 
examination, however, of the oracles reveals that 
Homer is not the only writer pilfered; there is a 
constant coincidence with fragments of Orphic 
hymns, which would certainly be much more pro¬ 
nounced if we were not limited in our comparison 
to the few fragments that have been conserved of 
this branch of literature. Now, it is worth noticing 
that Clement of Alexandria (the best read of all 
the early Fathers in the matter of Greek literature) 
expressly declares that the Sibyl is earlier than 
Orpheus ; while, to quote another author of nearly 
the same date, Tertullian will have it that the 
Sibyl is older than all other literature (cf. Tert. adc. 
Nationes , ii. 12). It is clear from these testimonies 
that there had been from the first a critical dispute 
over the antiquity of the supposed Sibylline verses; 
at all events, the anti-Homeric strain in the Sibyl 
which we have quoted above occurs in verses which 
Alexandre assigns to the time of Antoninus Pius, 
and the writers who endorse the sentiment belong 
very nearly to the same period. And before this 
time there must have been an active Sibylline 
propaganda carried on by the early Christians, 
most of whom were deceived and some of them 
deceivers. 

Something of a similar kind to this contest 
between Homer and the Sibyl and Orpheus and the 
Sibyl for priority, appears to have taken place at 
a later dat* 1 in regard to Virgil. We have already 

P ointed out that the acquaintance of Virgil with 
ibylline oracles may be assumed. It does not 
follow that these oracles have anything to do with 
the extant collection ; rather they seem to be the 
Roman collection, which Virgil must have known 
by report, and perhaps by actual study of published 
or unpublished portions. Now it has been shown 
by Dechent ( Ueber das erste , zweite und elfte Buch 
aer Sib. Weissagungen , 1873) that the eleventh 
book of the Oracles has coincidences of language 
with Virgil. The Sibyl describes, for example. 
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the flight of A£neas from Troy in 11. 144 ff., which 
begin— 

5 s i* yeveijs re ical a'lparos ’ Aovap&Koio 
irais K\vrbs rjpwuv, Kparepos re Kal &\ki/jlos avifip, 

which may be compared with 

* Romulus, Assaraci quem sanguinis Ilia mater 
Educet * (Virg. JEn. vi. 779). 

After describing the person and fortunes of 
Aeneas, the writer proceeds to explain that her 
verses will be stolen by a later poet, much in the 
same language as we noted in Bk. iii. for Homer— 

Kal ns Tptfffivs arty crowds taverat a frris aoi56$ 

roiaiv ipoitri \6yois pJrpois iiriecrcTL Kpartfcras' 
avrbs y&p, irpurruTTos ipas ptftXovs avairXdjcret 
Kal Kpu\j/ei pen a raOra. 

But here we must, in view of the coincidences in 
language between the Sibyl and the ^Eucid, under¬ 
stand Virgil and not Homer as the supposed thief. 
Obviously, the Sibyllist, who is so anxious to be 
prior to Virgil, must have written a good while 
after Virgil, as is also shown by the reference to 
Virgil as hiding the oracles. Alexandre refers 
this part of the oracles to the year A.D. 267; and 
it is interesting to observe that, not long after 
that date, the emperor Constantine in his oration 
to the Nicene Fathers invokes the authority of the 
Sibyl, and suggests the dependence of Virgil upon 
her writings, quoting Virgil for convenience in a 
Greek rendering. It is reasonable, therefore, to j 
suppose that the question of relative priority 
between Virgil and the Sibyl belongs to this 
period of time. 

It is to be noted, however, that the earliest of all 
the books of oracles does not seem to have encoun¬ 
tered any such hostile reception. Parts of what is 
now edited as the third book, 11. 97-294,491-fin., are 
assigned by Alexandre to the year 166 B.c, It is 
not decided whether the production of these verses 
was due to some active inquiry which was being 
made at the time after extant oracles, which 
search might easily have led to the fabrication of 
them by some learned Alexandrian Jew, or whether 
it is only one more example, to be added to many 
belonging to this time, of the transference of the 
text of the LXX into Gr. verse. Whatever may 
be the reason, it is certain that the versified story 
of the destruction of the tower of Babel, with the 
poetic expansion that it was accomplished by the 
agency of miguty winds, was accepted as a fresh 
historical authority by contemporaries (Abydenus, 
Polyhistor, and, following them, Josephus), and as 
confirming the accuracy of the biblical record from 
which it is derived, by Clement of Alexandria and 
Eusebius. So that it does not appear that the 
earliest Jewish portions of the Sibylline books 

f irovoked the same hostility as those which are 
ater and definitely Christian. They appear to 
have met with an unquestioning acceptance. 

It will be convenient to set down here the dates which have 
been assigned to the extant books. Our first Bcheme is that of 
Alexandre, whose Excursus ad Sibylline# IAbros is the store¬ 
house of material for all who wish to have a thorough knowledge 
of the subject. According to him— 

Bk. iii. 11. 97-294 and 489-fln. is a Jewish work, written in 
Egypt in the year 166 or 165 B.a 
Bk. iv., the oldest of the Christian Sibyllines, was written in 
Asia in the 1st cent. A.D. under Titus or Domitian. 

The Prooomiura to the collection (a fragment preserved by 
Theophilus of Antioch) and Bk. viii. 1L 217-429, are probably 
by the same Ohristian hand, and written in the beginning 
of the 2nd cent, under Trajan or Hadrian. 

Bk. viii. 1L1-217, written by a Christian of a millenarian type, in 
Egypt in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Bk. iii. U. 295-488 and Bk. v. are JudsBO-Christian, and were 
written in Egypt in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Bkb. vi. and vil are Christian (?heretical), and written in the 
reign of Alexander Severus, about a.d. 234. 


Bk. viii 1L 430-fln., by Christian hands in the middle of the 
3rd cent. 

Bks. i. ii. and iii. 11. 1-96, by Christian hands, in Asia in the 
middle of the 3rd cent. 

Bks. xi. xii. xiiL xiv., Judteo-Cliristian, written in Egypt about 
the year 267 a.d. 

With this scheme of Alexandre may be compared that pro¬ 
pounded by Ewald. According to Ewald (Au/tamllimy vwr 
Entxtehwng Inhalt und b alii der Sib. Lacker, liuttinguii, 
1858) we have— 

Bk. iii. 1L 97-828, about B.C. 124. 

Bk. iv., about a.d. 80. 

Bk. v. 11. 52-530, about a.d. 80. 

Bks. v. 11.1-51, vi. mi., in a.d. 138. 

Bk. viii. 11.1-300, about a.d. 211. 

(Ilk. viii. 11. 301-500, Ewald declares to be non-Sibylline.] 

Bks. i. ii. iii. 11. 1-06, about a.d. 300. 

Bks. xi. xii. mu. xiv., much later: Ewald imagines references to 
the emperor Odenatus and to the rise of Islam 1 

Further discussions of dates of the whole or parts of the 
different books may be found in Friedlieb, Orac. Sibyll. (Leipzig, 
1852), or Bleek (Thcol. Zeitschrift , Berlin, 1819), or Dechent (see 
alnj\ e). The different judgments arrived at by these writers 
would probably be rectified by a closer study of the whole liody 
of Sibylline literature. So far, the best guide is Alexandre, 
whose Excursus is a monument of patiently accumulated facts. 

Editions of thk Sibylline ORACLEs.—The first published por¬ 
tion of the Sibyllines was the famous acrostic, ’lyctvt Xpirroe, 6uD 
we.-, 'Z*Tr l p, which was printed by Aldus. The first ed. was due 
to Xystus Betuleus (Sixtus Birken) at Basel in 1545. It con- 
tamed the first eight books. The second (Lat.) ed. was issued 
from the same printing-house (John Oporinus) m the following 
year. The third (Gr.-Lat.) appeared at Basel in 1555. The 
fourth ed (that of Opsopuous = Koch) appeared at Pans in 1599, 
three years after the death of the editor. In 1817 the collection 
was expanded by Cardinal Mai’s discovery of the Books xi.-xiv., 
which were printed first in his Scriptorum vet. nova collectio , 
vol. iii. pt. 3. Of more modern edd. the ones in common use 
are those of Friedlieb (Leipzig, 1852), Alexandre (Paris, I860), 
and lizoch. Of these, the lost, published at Prague in 1891, is 
by far the best for the text; it contains no excursus, but has a 
brief critical preface, and a most valuable appendix exhibiting 
the dependence of the Sibyllines on Homer, Hesiod, the Orphic 
hymns, etc. With the text of itzach and the excursus of 
Alexandre, the student can find out almost all that is known of 
the Sibyllines. It is necessary to add a final caution with regard 
to the quotation of the books. There is a fluctuation in their 
numbering on the part of the editors, due to the imperfection 
of the senes. The last four books, for example, are numbered 
ix. x. xi. and xii. by Friedlieb. 

[Since the writing of the foregoing article, 
Geflcken’s tract, entitled Komposition und Entsteh- 
nngszeit der Oracula Sibyllina , has appeared, to 
which the student is referred for the latest view of 
the subject.] J. Rexdel HARRIS. 

SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH.— i. Historical 

CONNEXION BETWEEN THE SAMARITANS AND THE 
Pentateuch. —The Samaritans are a mixed race, 
sprung from the remnants of the ten tribes which 
lost their independence in B.C. 722, and from the 
foreign colonists who were settled by the Assyrian 
kings in Central Palestine. Hence the question 
arises whether the Pentateuch was already known 
to the subjects of the Kingdom of the Ten Tribes. 
It might be supposed that this question must be 
answered in the negative, for the single reason 
that the Jahweh cultus introduced by Jeroboam I. 
(1 K 12 28 ) deviated to so large an extent from the 
Law. This argument, however, is not absolutely 
decisive, for even the kingdom of Judah, e.g. under 
Ahaz (2 K 16 3 ) and Manasseh (21 2tf *)» witnessed 
frequent and serious departures from the legitimate 
religion. But there is at least one valid ground 
for the conclusion that the Pentateuch was first 
accepted by the Samaritans after the Exile. Why 
was their request to be allowed to take part in the 
building of the second temple (Ezr 4 if *) refused 
by the heads of the Jerusalem community (v. 8 )? 
Very probably because the Jews were aware that 
the Samaritans did not as yet possess the Law¬ 
book. It is hard to suppose that, otherwise, they 
would have been met with this refusal. Further, 
one who, like the present writer, regards the 
modern criticism of tne Pentateuch as essentially 
correct, has a second decisive reason for adopting 
the above view. Or does the very existence of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch present an obstacle to the 
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conclusion at which most representatives of modem 
Pentateuchal criticism have arrived, namely, that 
the sources of the Pentateuch were united by Ezra 
into the one stream which we see in our Penta¬ 
teuch T At the present day there is scarcely any 
longer a single writer who would claim that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch supplies any argument 
against the critical position. No such claim is 
made, for instance, by C. F. Keil in his Einleitung 
in d. AT, 1873, § 204, or by Ed. Rupprecht in Des 
Bdtsels Losung , II. i. (1896) p. 196 f., or by the 
Roman Catholic Fr. Kaulen in his Einleitung in 
die Heilige Schrift , 1892, § 194. 

How long after Ezra’s time it was when the 
Samaritans accepted the Pentateuch is uncertain. 
They may have already done so at the time that 
Nehemian, upon the occasion of his second visit to 
Jerusalem (B.C. 433), expelled the son of Joiada, 
the high priest, who had married a daughter of the 
Samaritan prince Sanballat (Neh 13 28 ). For there 
was hostility between the Jews and the Samaritans 
even at a much later period, although the latter 
had adopted the Law. Hut the view that appears 
to be most probable is that the above-mentioned 
son of the high priest induced the Samaritans both 
to accept the Pentateuch and to build a temple of 
their own upon Mt. Gerizim. It is well known 
that Josephus (Ant. XI. viii. 2) relates how Man- 
asseh, son of the high priest TaSSous, and son-in-law 
of the Samaritan prince ZavapaWarris, fled to the 
Samaritans in the time of the Persian king Darius 
Codomannus. But here, in all probability, we have 
simply a chronological error, for later writers were 
weak in their knowledge of the chronology of the 
post-exilic period. For instance, in To I 18 " 21 the 
years 701-681 are compressed into Trevr-fiKovTa. or 
TcaarapdicovTa ijplpai (Fritzsche, Libri apoeryphi , pp. 
110,113), and in Seder olani rabba 30 it is said that 
the rule of the Persians after the building of the 
second temple lasted only 34 years (see, further, 
art. by the present writer in Expos. Times , x. 
[1899] p. 257). Nor are there wanting in the post- 
Biblical tradition indications pointing to the fact 
that it was near the time of Ezra that the Samari¬ 
tans accepted the Pentateuch. For instance, in 
Bab. Talm. ( Sanhed. 21 b) we read: * The Torah 
was originally revealed in the Hebrew character 
and in the holy [i.e. Hebrew] language, the second 
time in the Assyrian character and in the Aramaic 
language, and Israel chose the Assyrian character 
and the holy language, whereas it gave over the 
Hebrew character and the Aramaic language to 
the ISiur at.’ * This second revelation of the Law 
which is here presupposed, has in view the activity 
which, according to other passages of the tradition, 
Ezra displayed with reference to the Pentateuch. 
For instance, in Bab. Talm. ( Sukkd 20a) it is said : 
* The ToraH was forgotten by the Israelites until 
Ezra came from Babylon and restored it ’ (other 
passages are translated in Konig’s Einleit . in d. 
AT, p. 241 f.). Nor is there anything inexplicable 
in the circumstance that the Samaritans, about the 
year B.C. 433, accepted no part of the OT but the 
Pentateuch, for even the Jews exalted the Torah 
above the other parts of the OT. The Mishna 
enacts in Megilld iii. 1 : * If one sells books ( i.e. 
parts of the OT other than the Pentateuch), he 
may take a Torah in exchange; but if one sells a 
Torah he may not take other books in exchange’ 
(many further testimonies to this later apprecia¬ 
tion of the Torah above the rest of the OT will 
be found in Kbnig’s Einleit. p. 455 f.). 

Later notices of the actual existence of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuoh are found in the Talmud (cf. Zach. Frankel, tTuber den 


* The view of L. Blau, expressed in his programme ‘Zur 
Einleitung in die hell. Schrift,’ 1894, p. 74, that the term 
I&iStm here does not refer to the Samaritans, will not hold its 
ground. 


Einjluss der paldstinischm Exegese attf die alexemdr. Eermen 
entile, p. 243), in Ongen (whose Hexapta reads on the margin of 
Mu 13 1 a, xcti oturk tx rtu vSv 2tifjutpur£t iBpettKtu uirtfiaXiiMv), 
and in Jerome {Prologue galeatus : ‘ Samantani Pentateuchum 
totidem litens scriptitant, flguris tantum et apicibus discrep- 
antes’). But about the year a.d. 1000 not even a scholar like 
Scaliper (De emendatione temporum, lib. 7) was aware whether 
there were copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch in existence in 
the East. At last, in the year 1610 Piedro della Valle purchased 
a complete manuscript of this Pentateuch from the .Samaritans 
at Damascus. Between the years 1620 and 1030 (Jssher collected 
in the East six copies of it. Since then many codices of this 
work have been collated; cf. de Rossi, Vanae lectiones VT, 
1784-88, vol. i. p. CLVf.; Rosen, ZD MG, 1864, p. 68211.; Abr. 
Harkavy, Katalog der Samaritan. Pentatenchcodiccs in St. 
Petersburg, 1874. The Samaritan Pentateuch was first printed, 
under the superintendence of Joh. Monnus, in the Pans Poly¬ 
glots (1646). A second impression appeared in the Loudon 
Polyglott (1667). It was published, transcribed in the square 
character, ay Blayney at Oxford in 1790. Its peculiarities are 
also set forth in a separate column of Kennioott’s Vetus Test, 
heb. cum variis lectionibus (Oxonii, 1770-80), and in H. Peter- 
mann’s extremely interesting work, Versuch evner hebraischen 
Formenlehre nach der Aussprache der heutigen Samaritaner, 
1868, pp. 219-326. In the latter will be found also a transcrip¬ 
tion of the whole of the Book of Genesis, as Amram, the then 
high priest of the Samaritan community at Nabl&s, dictated it 
to Petennann (pp. 101-218). 

ii. Comparison between the Samaritan- 
Hebrew and the Jewish-Hebrew Penta¬ 
teuch. — (a) The character of the MSS, and the 
method of dividing the text .—The Samaritan manu¬ 
scripts, like the majority of the Jewish ones, 
are of parchment or paper; the Samaritans like¬ 
wise preferred the roll form for use in Divine 
worship. The Samaritan MSS want the vowel 
signs and the accents, which are employed in the 
Jewish Pentateuch. In lieu of these they exhibit 
the following signs: a point separates each word 
from the next; two points, similar to the colon in 
modern languages, mark off smaller and larger 
paragraphs (Kohn, Zur Sprache, Litt., u. Dogmatik 
d. Samaritaner , p. 1 f.). The whole Pentateuch is 
divided by the Samaritans into sections which they 
call rsp ( kazin ). Of these they reckon in the 
Pentateuch 966 (Hupfeld, ZD MG, 1867, p. 20), while 
the Jews are accustomed to count in the Torah 
379 close and 290 open parashas (cf. Konig, Einleit. 
p. 463). 

(6) Linguistic differences. The vowel letters are 
much more frequently employed in the Samaritan 
than in the MT. Even shewd is many times indi¬ 
cated by i or *: for instance, jivjik, a form which 
the MT first exhibits in 2 Ch 8 18 , is written by the 
Samaritan in Dt 28 s8 , or '■yiip'j is read for in 
Dt 3 14 . The orthography which the MT favours, 
especially in the earlier parts of the OT, agrees 
still oftener with that found on the Jewish coins. 
But the Samaritan Pentateuch thus reflects the 
latest stage of development reached by Hebrew 
orthography within the OT, and in a great many 
instances goes even beyond this. In the matter of 
pronouns, the unusual forms are regularly changed 
into the usual ones. For instance, Kin, which in 
the Pentateuch (Gn 2 12 etc.) stands for the later 
kti 195 times, and which is altered in the MT only 
in the margin , is replaced by km in the Samaritan 
in the text. The form unj, which is permitted in 
the MT, is changed in the Samaritan into nmK 
(Gn 42 11 , Ex 16 7f -, Nu 32 82 ). As to the conjugation 
of verbs , the lightened form of the imperfect, the 
so-called jussive, is almost always changed into the 
ordinary form : (Gn 32 1 ) is replaced by aizn 

(read by the high priest Amram as uyeshdv ); K-r 
(41 88 ) by hkt ( ycrei); k-iki (31 10 41 22 ) by .ikiki (toSre’i). 
—In the declension of nouns , the endings in -d and 
4, which, in spite of J. Barth (ZDMG, 1899, p. 598), 
are to be considered relics of the old case-endings, 
are almost uniformly dropped: I m;n appears as irn 
in Gn l 84 (ua of Nu 23 18 24 s * u is left unaltered); 

as nam (qenuwat) in Gn 31*; and as hd’k 
in Ex 15 16 . In the construction of nouns, many of 
the marks are obliterated which point to a nomen 
generis being of common gender: e g. nya ‘ young 
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maiden ’ (Gn 24 14 - “• *• *• w 34 s * 12 , Dt 22 18 - 2 ® [except 
v.**]). which the Massoretcs altered only in the 
margin^ is changed into my: (ndra ) in the text of 
the Samaritan (cf. Gesenius, de Pentateuehi Sam - 
aritani origine , etc. p. 28 ff.). The solitary occur¬ 
rence of p which the present writer ( Lehrgeh . ii. 
293) has been able to discover before the article in 
the Pentateuch is «pynp of Gn 6 20 , and this dis¬ 
appears in the siyn so (min d6ph) of the Samaritan. 
—In the lexical sphere, the following differences 
are worthy of note: ib* ‘ beget* is replaced by the 
form that became usual in later times, tWt, in 
Gn 10 8 and 22 ^. The verb n::, which is used in 
Ex 21 28 - *■ 31 - 86 of the ‘ pushing * of an ox, is re¬ 
placed by the more familiar verb nan ‘strike.’— 
Differences of a syntactical or stylistic kind are 
the following: the sentence “iV ; : n*ec pSn (MT 

of Gn 17 17 ‘shall a child be born to one who is a 
hundred years old ? * LXX cl t<$ iKarovracrci yevh- 
crcrai vl6s;) is in perfect agreement with the 
Hebrew linguistic usage as this appears in Gn 4 18 
etc. But the Samaritan has missed this construc¬ 
tion, and substituted the easier at ben moat shena 
ul&d (v^ik), ‘ shall I at the age of a hundred years 
beget a child?* In the MT of Gn 7 2 the formula 
iiVNi t+x appears alongside of the synonymous pair 
of words rppfl np? (v. : ‘). This variety of expression 
disappears in the Samaritan, which uses the latter 
formula in both verses. The asyndetic j’y (Gn l 11 ), 
Vx (3 1 ®), c^asn ( 6 4 ), D'sn (v.®), are changed into syi 
etc., and greater clearness is thus obtained.— 
Under the same heading may be ranged certain 
phenomena of diction , due to the Aramaic dialect, 
which afterwards became naturalized among the 
Samaritans. For instance, we find btw for on* 
(Gn 8 4 ), D'm: for D\*i 3 : (7 lfl ), Try for *on ‘wine* 
(I)t 32 14 ). The gutturals are tlius very frequently 
interchanged, because to the Samaritan copyist, 
accustomed to the Aramaic dialect, they had lost 
their distinctive phonetic values. To the same 
cause are due such foims as that of the pronoun 
via (Gn 12 11 * 13 24 47 - ®°) and ma (31 6 ), or of 'npnx (for 
npns Gn IS 15 ), the infinitive .tdtk^ (for istV 9 1 ®), 
etc. (cf. Gesenius, l.c. p. 5311'.). 

(c) Material differences: (a) many passages are 
altered or supplemented from parallel passages. 
For instance, n^ya of Gn IS 22 *- is replaced in the 
Samaritan by nWK Id ashlt , after w. 28 - 31f \ The 

servant of Moses is called in the MT sometimes 
ypin (Nu 13 8 - 1 ®, Dt S 2 44 ), and sometimes p(i)cnrr (Ex 
17 »f.i8f. 248 etc.), but the Samaritan writes the 
latter form even in the three passages in which 
the change of Hoshea into Jehoshua is recorded, 
so that we read in Nu 13 16 ‘and Moses called 
Jehoshua, the son of Nun, Jehoshua*! Again, in 
Gn ll 11 " 26 the formula is regularly added, ‘and all 
the years of . . . were . . . years, and he died,* 
which is derived from the parallel genealogy ( 5 5ff ). 
In 17 14a ‘on the eighth day* is read in harmony 
with the parallel passage. After 30 s ® we lind a long 
addition, which is borrowed from 31*. Specially 
striking is the following series of passages: Ex 6 ® 
(cf. 14 12 ) 7“ (cf. vv. 1 ®’ 18 ) 7® (cf. w. 2 ®’ 28 ) 8 1 ® (cf. vv. 1 ®- 1 ®) 
9 8 * 19 10 2 11* (cf. 4 JBf -) 18* (cf. Dt l®" 18 ) 20 17 (cf. Dt 
27 a. 5 - 7 ) 2021 ( C f. Dt 5 ** 88 18 18 ’ 22 5™-) 39 21 , Nu 4 14 10 1 ® 
12 i® 13 as 201 * 21 1 *-* 27* 31* Dt 2 7 5 18 10 7 . The 
remarkable circumstance about all these passages 
is that in every instance where it is recorded that 
Moses said or did something, this is always pre¬ 
ceded by a statement in so many words that it 
was a Divine command that he should act so, and, 
wherever a Divine command is recorded, this is re- 
atedin the same terms when we are told that 
oses fulfilled it. This is a carrying to the ex¬ 
treme of that pleonastic form of expression which 
may be observed also in certain portions of the 
Jewish-Hebrew Pentateuch (cf. Konig, StUistik , 
etc. pp. 169, 172, 176). That the above passages 


in the Samaritan Pentateuch are of secondary 
origin is sufficiently evident from the circumstance 
that its text there has not the support of a single 
ancient witness.—(j 8 ) There are differences due to 
a religious or other like interest. The statement 
in Gn 2 -* 'n TStfa d*?Ak ^ 5 p., ‘ and God declared 
all his work finished (see Konig, Syntax , § 956) 
on the seventh day* w'as not understood, and so 
the seventh was changed into the sixth day (Sam. 
beyom eshshishshi). The number 430 years, 
during which the Hebrews sojourned in Egypt, 
according to the MT of Ex 12 40 , appeared to be 
too large, and hence the expression :yaa snua ‘ in 
the land of Canaan ’ was inserted before the words 
‘ in the land of Egypt.’ (By the way, the MT of 
Ex 12 40 is shown by Ezk 4 M - to have been the text 
in existence at the time of the prophet, for the 
390 + 40 years of Ezk 4 8f * are nothing else than a 
reflexion of the 430 years of the Egyptian bondage 
of Israel). Again, the plural predicate with w hich 
□'■“ 6 k ‘ God * is coupled in Gn 20 13 31 M 35 7 and Ex 
22 s , is changed into a singular, in order to avoid 
the appearance of polytheism (Kohn, de Samari- 
tanaPentateucho, p. 22).—Another group is formed 
by the following passages.—The statement in Ex 
24 u urn ‘and they beheld (sc. God),’ is replaced by 
nnm ‘and they cleaved to (God),* the idea being 
that the Deity must have been strictly invisible. 
The conception of God was thus transcendentalized. 
In obedience to the same motive, so-called inter¬ 
mediary beings are introduced between God and 
man, d\i^k (‘God’) being replaced by dvt^>k ZJKto 
(‘an angel of God’) in Nu 22 * 23 4 , and m.T by 
m.T in vv. 8 - 1G . Conversely, “t rten (‘the angel *) 
is once, Gn 48 1 ®, changed into D^sn (‘the king’), in 
order to avoid attributing to the angel what God 
Himself had accomplished, namely, the deliverance 
of Jacob. The Samaritans sho^ved themselves m 
other instances as well very jealous for the cliai- 
acter of God. From this motive they changed 
the w'ords ‘ take all the heads of t he people and 
hang them up* (Nu 25 41 -) into ‘command that 
they slay the men who attached themselves to 
Baal-peor,’ the command as it runs in the MT 
appearing to involve an injustice on the part of 
God. To the same category belongs the substitu¬ 
tion of ‘ hero (unu) of war' for ‘man (»•*) of war,* 
as a designation of God in Ex 13®.—Yet another 
group of differences have for their aim the securing 
of the aesthetic purity of the La w. The Samaritans, 
for instance, have not only taken into the text 
those marginal readings which the Jewish Mas- 
soretes adopted for aesthetic reasons (Dt 28*), but 
have replaced the term win * his secrets* (25 11 ) by 
vwa ‘his flesh.*—Finally, it was upon national 
grounds that the name ('Ebal) was exchanged 
for duh: (Gerizim) in Dt 27 4 . It has been shown, 
notably by VeTschuir (in No. iii. of his Disserta - 
tiones philologicce-exegeticce , 1773), that the con¬ 
text demands the building of the altar nowhere 
but upon Mt. 'Ebal. God is presented especially 
as witness to the oath and as avenger of any 
breach of it (29 12 - 14 - *), and accordingly we look 
both for the building of the altar as a symbol of 
the Divine presence, and for the offering of sacri¬ 
fice by the people, upon that mountain from which 
the curse was proclaimed (27 13 ). After the Sam¬ 
aritans, moved probably by 27 ia where Gerizim is 
named as the mount of blessing, had built theii 
temple upon this mountain to the south of Shechem, 
they would be led natilrally enough to introduce 
the name Gerizim in v. 4 . The Jews, on the other 
hand, had no interest to substitute the name 'El al 
for the name Gerizim, tor the point that concerned 
them was not whether Gerizim or 'Ebal was to 
have the preference, but whether the hegemony 
belonged to Gerizim or to Zion (Jn 4 80 ). 

In view of all these differences between the 
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Jewish-Hebrew and the Samaritan-Hebrew Pen¬ 
tateuch, there can be no doubt that what the 
Samaritans possess is a later form of the Pen¬ 
tateuch. Whether we look at the groups dealing 
with linguistic differences or at those connected 
with the subject-matter, the indications point to 
a late period. A sufficient evidence of this is 
supplied by the Jewish marginal readings which 
are taken Dy the Samaritans into the text itself, 
but the same conclusion follows equally from the 
theological peculiarities of the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch which have been mentioned above. For 
the same transcendentalizing of the conception of 
God is met with also in the later writings of the 
Jews: e.g, the statement * and God was grieved ’ 
(Gn 6 6 ) is replaced in the Targum of Onkelos by 
‘ and He commanded by His kttd ( word) to destroy 
their energies according to His will.’ 

iii. Relation op the Samaritan Pentateuch 
to the Hellenistic (i.e. the Septuagint).— {a) 
Both these forms of the Pentateuch agree in many 
details of form. For instance, both, d iffering in this 
from the MT, have an 4 and ’ before ‘ tree ’ in Gn l 11 
(MT \y, Sam. we$, LXX Kal £6\ov). The case is the 
same in 3 ltt wel a'ishsha, Kal rg yvvaid), 

6 4 (c'^san wannepliilem , ol 8 £ ylyavres), and 6 15 * 19 . 
Again, both have in common some considerable 
deviations from the MT. In Gn 2- the LXX, 
like the Samaritan, has replaced ‘on the seventh 
day* by ‘on the sixth day’ (rg ij^pqL Ty eKTrj). 
Instead of the strange order ‘earth and heaven’ 
which the MT exhibits in Gn 2 4,J , the other tv o 
forms of the Pentateuch have the more usual 
succession of the two words (shamcm waarez , r'ov 
ovpavov Kal rrjv yijv). Both supplement the words 
of Cain in 4 s by ‘ let us go into the field’ (nelaka 
atththadi, 8 ii\ 0 o>p.ev els rb webiov). Both interpolate 
into the MT of Ex 12 40 the v\ ords ‘ in the land of 
Canaan,' but, while the Samaritan has this addition 
before, the LXX has it after, the words ‘in the 
land of Egypt.’ Finally, the Samaritan and the 
LXX agree m some of the expansions of the MT 
which are derived from parallel passages. For 
instance, in Gn l 14 there is the addition * to give 
light upon the earth’ (la'rr al aarez, els (pavenv 
tori rrjs 777s), and in IP ‘and the tower' (ivit 
ammcgdal, Kal rbv irvpyov) is added. 

( 6 ) Differences between the Samaritan and the 
LXX. As regards the use of ‘and,’ the LXX 
agrees with the MT in Gn 6 9 (Q'En pns, dUaios 
t£\€los, against Sam. zadch utamem). The LXX 
prefers asyndesis in rbv rbv Xag, rbv ’Ta (f>e6, as 
against the syndesis of the MT (‘ Shem, Ram, and 
Japheth’)and the polysvndesis of the Samaritan 
(it Shem wit Am wit Yepihet). In 2 s ® the gikh of the 
MT and the 6 'Add/i of the LXX agree, but the 
Samaritan has the anarthrous dik (adam), whereas 
in 3 20 the article is wanting alike in the Samaritan 
(adam) and the LXX (’A5dg). In 3 3 the MT and 
the LXX have the simple expression ‘ the tree,’ 
but the Samaritan reads ‘this tree’ (diz azze). 
The LXX has different numbers from the Samaritan 
in the genealogies of Gn 5 3ff * and ll 10ff \ Finally, 
in the sphere of religion, the Samaritan Pentateuch 
has retained the Divine name Jahweh in its text, 
only that the Samaritans read for it Shema (Peter- 
mann, l.c. p. 162), which means ‘the name’ Kar 
i^oxt}v. This use of the expression ‘ the name ’ has 
the foundation already laid for it in Lv 24 11 , and 
makes its appearance for the first time in the 
Mishna in the words ‘ Let him offer a short prayer, 
saying, Help, 0name (own), thypeople the remnant 
of Israel* (BSrdkhdth iv. 4). The Greek Jew has 
already replaced in his text the most holy Name 
mrr ( Jahweh ) by the expression ‘ the Lord ’ (6 KvpLos) 
which the Hebrew Jews placed in the margin. 
But, on the other hand, the Greek Jew has retained 
the term ‘God* in Nu 22 *° and 23 4 (6 0 e<h), whereas 


the Samaritan has introduced the expression * angel 
of God,’ thus raising the Deity above any inter¬ 
course with man. 

iv. Source of the Peculiarities of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. —Four principal sug¬ 
gestions have been made to account for these 
peculiarities. 

(a) May not the features in which the Samaritan and the 

Greek Pentateuch agree with one another, and differ from the 
Jewish-Hebrew Pentateuch, be traceable directly to certain 
views and aims of later scribism? This is not only possible, but 
is even positively favoured by the circumstance that the relation 
of the Samaritan and the Greek to the Jewish Pentateuch is a 
mixture of agreement and difference. Let us look at two 
examples. The later scribes held that D1K in Gn 2 *>ff is not the 
noinen appellativum , * man,’ but the proper name ‘ Adam.’ This 
common opinion, however, found expression 111 various wav 
The Hebrew-Jewish Massoretes pronounced, m 220 3 1 ? 21 7?- 
adam, i.e. without the article, because this was possible in 
these three passages without alteration of the text, which m the 
other two passages (226 #*>) would have had to be altered to get 
rid of the article. The Greek Jew likewise retains the article in 
225 'A hip) and drops it only in 32°. But the Samaritan in 

both these passages has introduced the anarthrous word DIM 
(adam) into the text. Again, the view that the 430 years of 
Ex 12 40 included Israel’s sojourn in Canaan and Egypt, finds 
expression in different ways m the Samaritan and in the LXX. 

(b) Is it more likely that the readings wherein the Samaritan 
and the LXX agree in differing from the MT were found in 
older Hebrew codices? (Abr. Geiger, Urschr\ft u. Uebersetzungen, 
p. 99 f.; de Wette-Schnider, EvrdeiL p. 93; Vatke, Einleit. p. 
109). There are traces, of course, of Jewish-Hebrew MSS whose 
text deviates in some points from the MT. For instance, the 
tract Supher'up. (vi. 4) relates that * Three books were found in 
the forecourt (rrn> 2): in one was found written Min eleven 
limes, and in two K»n eleven times, and the two were declared 
to be right, and the one was left out of account.* That is to 
sj\ , a manuscript was discovered in the forecourt of the temple 
in' w hich the personal pronoun of the 3rd pers. sing, was ex¬ 
pressed by Kin not only in the well-known 196 passages, but also 
in the other eleven passages of the Pentateuch, where that pro¬ 
noun occurs. Yet this is but a weak support for the view that 
at one time a Jewish-Hebrew MS of the Pentateuch contained 
the peculiarities wherein the Samaritan and the LXX differ from 
the MT. Or may it be supposed that a Jewish-Hebrew MS of 
this kind took its rise amongst the Hellenistic Jews in Egypt? 
(liiehm, Einleit. ii. 440). At all events, the accounts we have 
of the origin of the LXX know nothing of Egjqitian MSS of the 
Heb. Pentateuch which formed the basis of the Greek trans¬ 
lation. 

(c) Or are we to hold that the Samaritan Pentateuch was 
subsequentl v corrected from the Greek ? (Ed. Bolil, Die alttest. 
Citatc im 5?T, p. 171). This view cannot be set down as 
absolutely impossible, but it raises new and difficult questions. 
Was there once a Greek Pentateuch, which was simply copied 
by the Samaritans ; There is no evidence for this, nor is it 
likely. On the other hand, if the present text of the LXX was 
used by the Samaritans for correcting their Pentateuch, why 
dul they adopt only a portion of the peculiarities of the LXX? 

( d ) The same difficulties arise if we assume that it was a 
Samaritan-Hebrew codex (Eiehhorn, Emleit. ii. 641 f.) or a 
iSamaritan-Greek codex (Kohn, Samaritanmche Studien, p. 38 ff.) 
that was translated at Alexandria. For, in the first place, tradi¬ 
tion knows nothing of this. Secondly, it is not in the least likely 
that as early as the 3rd cent, h.c., when the so-called Septuagint 
version of Hie Pentateuch originated, so many Samaritans had 
adopted the Greek language that a Greek translation of the 
Pentateuch would hav e been executed for their use. It is true 
there are 43 Greek passages which are marked by Origen as « 
IttuMpiiTixcv (Field, Origenis Uexaplorum quae supermini, p. 
lxxxii ff ). It is also certain that these passages are relics of a 
complete Greek translation of the Pentateuch (Kohn, ‘Das 
Samareitikon’ in Monatsschrift /. Gesclu u. Wxssemch. d. 
Judenthums, 1894, pp. 1-7, 49-67), which was prepared for the 
use of Samaritans living in Greek-speaking countries. For we 
are told that Svmnmchus put forward his Greek translation 
in opposition to*a Greek translation which was current among 
the Samaritans (Epiphanius, de Ponderibus et Mensurts, c. 16). 
But there is not the slightest probability that this Greek 
translation was older than the LXX. 

When all these considerations are taken into 
account, the first of the views enumerated above 
remains the most probable, namely, that the greatei 
part of the dilierences which show themselves be¬ 
tween the MT and the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
grew up through the influence of later currents of 
thought, just as is the case with the majority of 
the differences between the MT and the LXX. 

We see the influence of later hermeneutics and 
theology continuing to work in another form which 
the Pentateuch assumed among the Samaritans, 
and which must not he confused with the Samaritan 
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Pentateuch hitherto spoken of. When the W. 
Aramaic dialect had inundated also Central Pales¬ 
tine, the Samaritan-Hebrew Pentateuch was trans¬ 
lated into this new country dialect of the Samari¬ 
tans. Thus originated the* Samaritan Pentateuch- 
Targum , which, according to the tradition of the 
Samaritans, dates from the 1st cent. B.C., and is 
attributed to a priest, Nathanael, but which is 
more correctly derived, with Kautzsch {PUE ' J xiii. 
p. 350), from the 2nd cent. A.D. This translation 
was first printed in the Paris (1645) and London 
(1657) Polyglotts, and the text given there was 
transcribed in the square character by Briill ( Das 
Samaritanische Targum , 1873-75). After fresh 
comparison with many MSS, it was published by 
H. Petermann under the very misleading title 
Pentateuchus Samaritanus (1872-91). The Ox ford 
Fragments of a Samaritan Targum , published by 
Nutt in 1874, have also been used by Petermann in 
restoring the text of Leviticus and Numbers, as 
well as the St. Petersburg Fragments published by 
Kohn in 1876, which are made use of in the 5th 
part, which embraces Deuteronomy. ‘But there 
are more variants than appear m Petermann- 
Vollers,* says P. Kalile in lus Textkritische und 
lexicalische Bcnicrkungcn zum Samaritan. Penta- 
teuchtargum (1898), pp. 8 , 11, etc. On the char¬ 
acter of this Targum tne reader may now compare, 
aliove all, the thoroughgoing article of Kolin in 
ZDMG , 1893, pp. 626-97. Kahle (l.c. p. 8) remarks 
that in the Targum ‘ the Hebrew-Samaritan text 
is rendered slavishly, word for word.’ Yet the 
transcendentalizing of the Divine and the glorifi¬ 
cation of Moses show themselves in a still higher 
degree here than in the Sam. Pentateuch itself. 

After the Mohammedan conquest of Palestine 
(A.D. 637), when Arabic was becoming more and 
more the medium of intercourse employed bv the 
Samaritans, Abu Said in the 11 th cent, translated 
the Pentateuch into Arabic. (The books of Genesis, 
Exodus, and Leviticus in this translation have 
been edited by A. Kuenen, 1851-54). The so-called 
Barberini Tnglott, a MS which was deposited in 
the Barberini Library at Rome, exhibits in three 
columns theSamaritan-Hebrewtext, theSamaritan- 
Aramaic, and the Samaritan-Arabic versions. 

Ed. Konig. 

RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. — Scope 
and Definition. — It is essential to the proper 
treatment of a subject to determine first of all 
its scope. In the broad sense of the term, the 
races of the OT include all the peoples that are 
mentioned within that promiscuous compilation 
representing a large number of distinctive works 
and embracing the remains of a literature which 
covers a period of almost one thousand years of 
intellectual activity. The character of this litera¬ 
ture, as thus defined, makes it natural that the 
geographical horizon of the OT writers should be 
practically coextensive with the then existing ethno¬ 
logical knowledge. By actual contact the Hebrews 
are brought into relationship with the entire 
group of nations settled around the Mediterranean, 
as well as with many inland groups to the north, 
east, south, and south-west of the land which 
became the home of the Hebrews par excellence. 
The early traditions and the legendary accounts of 
periods and personages lying beyond the confines of 
trustworthy knowledge, increase this number by 
many races of which little more than the names 
have been preserved. To give an exhaustive 
account, therefore, of the races of the OT would 
involve writing a treatise on ancient ethnology. 

On the other hand, as ordinarily understood, 
the races of the OT include primarily those 
peoples only which stand in close contiguity to 
the central group in the scene of OT history 
—•the Hebrews themselves; and here, again, a 


further twofold division suggests itself, viz. be¬ 
tween those which belong to the more immediate 
ethnic group of which the Hebrews form a part, 
and those wnich lie outside of these limits. Con¬ 
fining ourselves in the main to a discussion of the 
theme in the narrower sense, it will meet our pur 
poses best to treat it under these two aspects. 

i. The Hebrews and Semites. — The group 
historically known as the Hebrews, and forming 
the confederation of tribes to which the name 
B 6 n 6 Israel is given in the OT, forms part of a 
larger group known as the Semites. By virtue of 
this relationship, and in consequence of the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of the other branches of 
the Semites, it is to the Semitic family that the 
races most prominently mentioned in the OT 
belong. The term Semite is used both in an 
ethnological and in a linguistic sense. As origin¬ 
ally employed by J. G. Eichhom* at the close 
of the 18th century, it embraced the peoples 
grouped in Gn 10 as the ‘sons of Shem.’ Since, 
however, it has been ascertained that the peoples 
thus grouped do not belong to one race or even to 
allied races, the ethnological application of the 
term has been modified to designate a race dis¬ 
tinguished by the following features: dolicho¬ 
cephalic skulls ; curly and abundant hair; slightly 
wavy or straight strong beard, the colour pre¬ 
dominantly black; prominent nose, straight or 
aquiline; oval face.f 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
pure type is comparatively rare. At an exceed¬ 
ingly remote period the mixture of Semites with 
IJamites and Aryans began, so that except in the 
less accessible regions of central Arabia it is 
doubtful whether pure Semites exist at all. So 
pronounced lias this mixture been that some 
investigators regard the Semites as the product 
of two races—a blonde and a dark race; but the 
introduction of such a division is confusing. The 
mixture has not been with one race but with 
many races, and hence it is but natural that a 
variety of types should have been produced. The 
preponderating type, however, being dark, it is 
legitimate to conclude that the latter represents 
the original stock, and that the ‘ blonde’ Semites 
furnish the proof precisely of that admixture 
which we know from other sources actually took 
place. 

Where the original home of the Semites lay is 
a matter of dispute, and will probably never be 
settled to the satisfaction of all scholars. The 
drift of scholarly opinion, after vacillating between 
southern Babylonia, the eastern confines of Africa, 
southern Arabia, and the interior of the Arabian 
peninsula, is now in favour of the latter region.} 
It is, at all events, in central Arabia that the 
purest Semitic type is still found, and, so far as 
known, it was invariably from the interior of 
Arabia that the Semitic hordes poured forth to 
the north-east and north-west and south to estab¬ 
lish cultured States or to assimilate the culture 
which they already found existing. 

It is in this way that we may account for the 
greatest of Semitic States—that of Babylonia 
and Assyria in the Euphrates Valley and along 
the banks of the Tigris. The course of culture in 
Mesopotamia is from south to north, and this fact 
is in itself an important indication that the 
Semites who took possession of Babylonia came 


* Hist.-Kritische Einleit. in das 
f See, e.g., Brinton, j Races and 1 


n das A T (Leipzig. 1780), p. 45. 
and Peoples (New York, 1890), ; 


t For recent discussions of the various theories, see Ndldoke, 
Die semitischenSprachen (Leipzig, 1887), and his article * Sen itic 
Languages’ in JEncyc. Brit. 9; also Brinton and Jostrow, The 
Cradle of the Semites (Philadelphia, 1891), where further refer¬ 
ences will be found; and more recently G. A. Barton, A Sketch 
of Semitic Origins (New York, 1902), ch. L 
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from a district lying to the south of Babylonia. 
The Babylonians and Assyrians thus form a 
distinct branch of the Semites, though at the 
same time furnishing an illustration of the ad¬ 
mixture with other races upon which we have 
dwelt. The Euphrates Valley appears to have 
been from time immemorial a gathering-place of 
various nations, and, in passing, it may be noted 
that the Biblical legend of the confusion of tongues 
(Gn 11 ), which significantly takes place in Baby¬ 
lonia, appears to be based upon a dim recollection 
of this circumstance. So far as present indica¬ 
tions go, the Semites upon coming to the Euphrates 
Valley already found a culture in existence whic h, 
however, they so thoroughly assimilated, and on 
which at the same time they impressed the stamp 
of their peculiar personality to such an extent, as 
to make it substantially a Semitic product. In¬ 
deed, the presence of this earlier culture was 
probably the attraction which led to the Semitic 
invasion from the interior of Arabia, just as at a 
later date the Semitic civilization of the Euphrates 
attracted other Semitic hordes towards making a 
northern movement from this same region. It is 
among these hordes, pouring out of the steppes of 
Arabia, and proceeding in the direction of the 
Euphrates Valley, that we are to seek for the 
ancestors of the Hebrews. 

The sociological process which began thousands 
of years ago is still going on at the present time, 
where nomadic groups, attracted by the opportuni¬ 
ties of spoil, continue to skirt the regions of culture 
in the East, with the result that a certain propor¬ 
tion of them are permanently gained for the cause 
of civilization, and settle in culture centres.* The 
Biblical tradition which goes hack to settlements 
on the Euphrates—Ur and IJarran (Gn ll 28 * 31 )— 
finds an explanation in such a movement. Form¬ 
ing part of a nomadic invasion, the Hebrews were 
among those who, allured by the attractions of 
Babylonian culture, made settlements of a more 
permanent character along the Euphrates, first at 
Ur and later farther north at IJarran. That, how¬ 
ever, these settlements did not involve casting 
aside nomadic habits altogether, is shown by the 
Biblical tradition which records a movement of 
Hebrews from Ur to Jjlarran and thence by the 
northern route into Palestine. The presence of an 
Eliezer clan of Damascus in close affiliation with 
Abraham (Gn 15 2 ) and his band, points to a tem¬ 
porary settlement at Damascus on the route to 
the west. Once on the west of the Jordan, the 
Hebrews continue their semi-nomadic habits for 
several centuries, and it is not until the 11 th cent, 
that this stage in their career is definitely closed. 

These movements of the Hebrews, as recorded 
in a blurred, and yet for that reason not altogether 
unhistorical tradition, suggest, as already pointed 
out, the manner in which southern Mesopotamia 
became a thoroughly Semitic State, the invading 
Semites absorbing the old culture (whatever that 
was, and whatsoever its origin may have been), 
and giving a new direction to the further intel¬ 
lectual, social, and religious development of the 
Euphrates Valley. This parallel also indicates— 
what is more important for our purposes—a com¬ 
mon origin for the Semites who obtained possession 
of Babylonia and those who, after moving up and 
down the western outskirts of Babylonia, entered 
Palestine. The testimony of language bears out 
this supposition, for the relationship between 
Hebrew and Babylonian is such as to warrant our 
concluding in favour of the descent of the two 
peoples from one common branch to which the 
name * Aramaean * may be given. 

It is both interesting ana significant to find that 

* See Lady Anne Blunt, The Bedouin Tribee of the Euphrates 
(London, 1879), especially chs. xxiii. and xxiv. 


tradition preserves the appropriateness of this 
designation. On a solemn occasion, when the 
Hebrew, appearing before Jahweh, is to recall his 

E ast, a formula is introduced in which he refers to 
is ancestor as ‘ a stray ( 13 **) Aramaean * (Dt 26 5 ). 

1 . The AKAMiEAN branch of the Semites thus 
assumes large dimensions. Besides the Babylonians 
and Assyrians and Hebrews, it includes the Semites 
who settled in Syria as well as the groups of 
Moabites and Ammonites settled on the east side 
of the Jordan, while the Phoenicians settled on the 
Mediterranean coast constitute another Aramaean 
division or offshoot. Of the relationship existing 
between Hebrews and Babylonians we have already 
spoken. When the early contact in the Euphrates 
district began, of which Biblical tradition preserves 
a faint recollection, it is inipossible to say; nor 
must it be supposed that the Hebrews at the time 
of their forward movement from interior Arabia 
were sharply differentiated from the promiscuous 
groups of Semites who participated in the move¬ 
ment. 

By virtue of the relationship existing between 
Hebrew and the various Aramaic dialects, particu¬ 
larly between Hebrew and Aramaic in its oldest 
form,* we are justified in thus placing the group 
subsequently distinguished as a conglomeration of 
clans, from which the Hebrews trace their descent, 
in the same category with that large and some¬ 
what indefinite branch of Semites which we have 
already designated as Aramaean. While the 
relationship between Hebrews and Babylonian- 
Assyrians was never entirely broken off*, political 
or commercial associations being maintained with 
but short interruptions between Mesopotamia and 
Palestine from the time of the permanent settle¬ 
ment of the Hebrews to the west of the Jordan, 
down to the destruction of the two Hebrew king¬ 
doms in the 8 th and 6 th cents, respectively, this 
relationship was not so close as that which was 
maintained between the Hebrews on the one hand, 
and the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Ishmael- 
ites (or Arabs), Pluenicians, and other subdivisions 
of the great Aranuean branch, on the other. 
Among the races occurring in the OT, it is these 
which occupy the most prominent place in Hebrew 
history. It seems desirable, therefore, to dwell 
upon them in greater detail. 

The tradition recorded in Gn 19 80-38 which 
ascribes the origin of the Moabites and Ammon¬ 
ites to an act of incest committed by Lot with 
his two daughters, simply reflects the hostility 
between these two nations and the Hebrews. To 
throw discredit upon an opponent’s ancestry is a 
favourite method in Arabic poetry of expressing 
ones contempt and inveterate hatred. More sig¬ 
nificant, as pointing to the close bond between 
these three groups, is the circumstance that 
Abraham and Lot are represented as uncle and 
nephew. Interpreted historically, this relation¬ 
ship points to a clan or group of clans exercising 
supremacy over another group or sending forth 
this group as an offshoot. The character of the 
Abraham-Lot cycle of stories points to the latter 
contingency. T?he separation of Lot from Abraham 
(Gn 13) is decisive in this respect. It is the form 
in which tradition records the recollection that one 
group is an offshoot of a larger one. The quarrel 
between Abraham’s ‘ men ’ and the followers of Lot 
is the common occurrence among nomads. They 
separate into little groups, and, as these groups 
grow, rivalry ensues, leading to further separation. 
We are therefore justified in concluding that 
Moabites and Ammonites were at one time not 
differentiated from the Hebrews, or rather that all 
three belonged to a single group, whatever the 

*&ff. the inscriptions of Teima (c. 6th cent ao) and the 
inscriptions of Zinjerli (8th cent. b.cA 
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Pentateuch hitherto spoken of. When the W. 
Aramaic dialect had inundated also Central Pales¬ 
tine, the Samaritan-Hebrew Pentateuch was trans¬ 
lated into this new country dialect of the Samari¬ 
tans. Thus originated the* Samaritan Pentateuch- 
Targum , which, according to the tradition of the 
Samaritans, dates from the 1st cent. B.C., and is 
attributed to a priest, Nathanael, but which is 
more con-ectly derived, with Kautzsch {PPE - xiii. 
p. 350), from the 2nd cent. A.D. This translation 
was first printed in the Paris (1645) and London 
(1657) Polyglotts, and the text given there was 
transcribed in the square character by Briill {Das 
Samaritanische Targum, 1873-75). After fresh 
comparison with many MSS, it was published by 
H. Petermann under the very misleading title 
Pentateuchus Samaritanus (1872-91). The Oxford 
Fragments of a Samaritan Targum , published by 
Nutt in 1874, have also been usecl by Petermann in 
restoring the text of Leviticus and Numbers, as 
well as tne St. Petersburg Fragments published by 
Kohn in 1876, which are made use of in the 5th 
part, which embraces Deuteronomy. ‘But there 
are more variants than appear in Petermann- 
Vbllers, , says P. Kahle in Ins Textkritischc und 
lexicalische Bemerkungcn zum sama?'itan. Penta- 
teuchtargum (1898), pp. 8 , 11, etc. On the char¬ 
acter of this Targum tne reader may now compare, 
above all, the thoroughgoing article of Kolin in 
ZDMG , 1893, pp. 626-97. Kalile ( l.c . p. 8 ) remarks 
that in the Targum ‘the Hebrew-Samaritan text 
is rendered slavishly, word for word.’ Yet the 
transcendentalizing of the Divine and the glorifi¬ 
cation of Moses show themselves in a still higher 
decree here than in the Sam. Pentateuch itself. 

After the Mohammedan conquest of Palestine 
(A.D. 637), when Arabic was becoming more and 
more the medium of intercourse employed by the 
Samaritans, Abu Said in the 11 th cent, translated 
the Pentateuch into Arabic. (The books of Genesis, 
Exodus, and Leviticus in this translation have 
been edited by A. Kuenen, 1851-54). The so-called 
Barberini Tnglott, a MS which was deposited in 
the Barberini Library at Borne, exhibits in three 
columns the Samaritan-Hebrew’text, theSamaritan- 
Aramaic, and the Samaritan-Arabic versions. 

Ed. Konig. 

RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. — Scope 
and Definition . — It is essential to the proper 
treatment of a subject to determine first of all 
its scope. In the broad sense of the term, the 
races of the OT include all the peoples that are 
mentioned within that promiscuous compilation 
representing a large number of distinctive works 
and embracing the remains of a literature which 
covers a period of almost one thousand years of 
intellectual activity. The character of this litera¬ 
ture, as thus defined, makes it natural that the 
geographical horizon of the OT writers should be 
practically coextensive with the then existing ethno¬ 
logical knowledge. By actual contact the Hebrews 
are brought into relationship with the entire 
group of nations settled around the Mediterranean, 
as well as with many inland groups to the north, 
east, south, and south-west of the land which 
became the home of the Hebrews par excellence. 
The early traditions and the legendary accounts of 
periods and personages lying beyond the confines of 
trustworthy knowledge, increase this number by 
many races of which little more than the names 
have been preserved. To give an exhaustive 
account, therefore, of the races of the OT w r ould 
involve writing a treatise on ancient ethnology. 

On the other hand, as ordinarily understood, 
the races of the OT include primarily those 
peoples only which stand in close contiguity to 
the central group in the scene of OT history 
— the Hebrews themselves; and here, again, a 


further twofold division suggests itself, viz. be¬ 
tween those w hich belong to the more immediate 
ethnic group of w hich the Hebrews form a part, 
and those which lie outside of these limits. Con¬ 
fining ourselves in the main to a discussion of the 
theme in the narrower sense, it will meet our pur 
poses best to treat it under these tw r o aspects. 

i. The Hebrews and Semites. — The group 
historically know T n as the Hebrew's, and forming 
the confederation of tribes to wdiich the name 
B6nd Israel is given in the OT, forms part of a 
larger group known as the Semites. By virtue of 
this relationship, and in consequence of the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of the other branches of 
the Semites, it is to the Semitic family that the 
races most prominently mentioned in the OT 
belong. The term Semite is used both in an 
ethnological and in a linguistic sense. As origin¬ 
ally employed by J. G. Eichhom * at the close 
of the 18th century, it embraced the peoples 
grouped in Gn 10 as the ‘sons of Shem.* Since, 
however, it has been ascertained that the peoples 
thus grouped do not belong to one race or even to 
allied races, the ethnological application of the 
term has been modified to designate a race dis¬ 
tinguished by the following features: dolicho¬ 
cephalic skulls ; curly and abundant hair; slightly 
wavy or straight strong beard, the colour pre¬ 
dominantly black; prominent nose, straight or 
aquiline; oval face.f 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
pure type is comparatively rare. At an exceed¬ 
ingly remote period the mixture of Semites with 
IJariiites an d Aryans began, so that except in the 
less accessible regions of central Arabia it is 
doubtful whether pure Semites exist at all. So 
pronounced has this mixture been that some 
investigators regard the Semites as the product 
of two races—a blonde and a dark race; but the 
introduction of such a division is confusing. The 
mixture has not been w T ith one race but with 
many races, and hence it is but natural that .a 
variety of types should have been produced. The 
preponderating type, however, being dark, it is 
legitimate to conclude that the latter represents 
the original stock, and that the ‘blonde’ Semites 
furnish the proof precisely of that admixture 
which we know from other sources actually took 
place. 

Where the original home of the Semites lay is 
a matter of dispute, and will probably never be 
settled to the satisfaction of all scholars. The 
drift of scholarly opinion, after vacillating between 
southern Babylonia, the eastern confines of Africa, 
southern Arabia, and the interior of the Arabian 
peninsula, is now in favour of the latter region. J 
It is, at all events, in central Arabia that the 
purest Semitic type is still found, and, so far as 
known, it was invariably from the interior of 
Arabia that the Semitic hordes poured forth to 
the north-east and north-west and south to estab¬ 
lish cultured States or to assimilate the culture 
which they already found existing. 

It is in this way that we may account for the 
greatest of Semitic States—that of Babylonia 
and Assyria in the Euphrates Valley and along 
the banks of the Tigris. The course of culture in 
Mesopotamia is from south to north, and this fact 
is in itself an important indication that the 
Semites who took possession of Babylonia came 

* Hist.-Kritische Einlcit. in das AT (Leipzig, 1780), p. 4ft. 

t See, e.g., Brinton, Races and Peoples (New York, 1890), p 
134. 

+ For recent discussions of the various theories, see Ndldeke, 
Die semitischen Sprachen (Leipzig, 1887), and his article ‘ Sen itic 
Languages’ in JSncyc. Brit. »; also Brinton and Jastrow, The 
Cradle of the Semites (Philadelphia, 1891), where further refer¬ 
ences will be found; and more recently G. A. Barton, A Sketch 
of Semitic Origins (New York, 1902), ch. L 
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from a district lying to the south of Babylonia. 
The Babylonians and Assyrians thus form a 
distinct branch of the Semites, though at the 
same time furnishing an illustration of the ad¬ 
mixture with other races upon which we have 
dwelt. The Euphrates Valley appears to have 
been from time immemorial a gathering-place of 
various nations, and, in passing, it may be noted 
that the Biblical legend of the confusion of tongues 
(Gn 11), which significantly takes place in Baby¬ 
lonia, appears to be based upon a dim recollection 
of this circumstance. So far as present indica¬ 
tions go, the Semites upon coming to the Euphrates 
Valley already found a culture in existence which, 
however, they so thoroughly assimilated, and on 
which at the same time they impressed the stamp 
of their peculiar personality to such an extent, as 
to make it substantially a Semitic product. In¬ 
deed, the presence of this earlier culture was 
probably the attraction which led to the Semitic 
invasion from the interior of Arabia, just as at a 
later date the Semitic civilization of the Euphrates 
attracted other Semitic hordes towards making a 
northern movement from this same region. It is 
among these hordes, pouring out of the steppes of 
Arabia, and proceeding in the direction of the 
Euphrates Valley, that we are to seek for the 
ancestors of the Hebrews. 

The sociological process which began thousands 
of years ago is still going on at the present time, 
where nomadic groups, attracted by the opportuni¬ 
ties of spoil, continue to skirt the regions of culture 
in the East, with the result that a certain propor¬ 
tion of them axe permanently gained for the cause 
of civilization, and settle in culture centres.* The 
Biblical tradition which goes back to settlements 
on the Euphrates—Ur and IJarran (Gn ll 8 *- 81 )— 
finds an explanation in such a movement. Form¬ 
ing part of a nomadic invasion, the Hebrews were 
among those who, allured by the attractions of 
Babylonian culture, made settlements of a more 
permanent character along the Euphrates, first at 
Ur and later farther north at Idarran. That, how¬ 
ever, these settlements did not involve casting 
aside nomadic habits altogether, is shown by the 
Biblical tradition which records a movement of 
Hebrews from Ur to IJarran and thence by the 
northern route into Palestine. The presence of an 
Eliezer clan of Damascus in close affiliation with 
Abraham (Gn 15 2 ) and his band, points to a tem¬ 
porary settlement at Damascus on the route to 
the west. Once on the west of the Jordan, the 
Hebrews continue their semi-nomadic habits for 
several centuries, and it is not until the 11th cent, 
that this stage in their career is definitely closed. 

These movements of the Hebrews, as recorded 
in a blurred, and yet for that reason not altogether 
unhistorical tradition, suggest, as already pointed 
out, the manner in which southern Mesopotamia 
became a thoroughly Semitic State, the invading 
Semites absorbing the old culture (whatever that 
was, and whatsoever its origin may have been), 
and giving a new direction to the further intel¬ 
lectual, social, and religious development of the 
Euphrates Valley. This parallel also indicates— 
what is more important for our purposes—a com¬ 
mon origin for the Semites who obtained possession 
of Babylonia and those who, after moving up and 
down the western outskirts of Babylonia, entered 
Palestine. The testimony of language bears out 
this supposition, for the relationship between 
Hebrew and Babylonian is such as to warrant our 
concluding in favour of the descent of the two 
peoples from one common branch to which the 
name * Aramaean * may be given. 

It is both interesting and significant to find that 


tradition preserves the appropriateness of this 
designation. On a solemn occasion, when the 
Hebrew, appearing before Jahweh, is to recall his 
past, a formula is introduced in which he refers to 
bis ancestor as ‘ a stray ("13N) Aramaean * (Dt 26 5 ). 

1. The AKAMiEAN branch of the Semites thus 
assumes large dimensions. Besides the Babylonians 
and Assyrians and Hebrews, it includes the Semites 
who settled in Syria as well as the groups of 
Moabites and Ammonites settled on the east side 
of the Jordan, while the Phoenicians settled on the 
Mediterranean coast constitute another Aramaean 
division or offshoot. Of the relationship existing 
between Hebrews and Babylonians we have already 
spoken. When the early contact in the Euphrates 
district began, of which Biblical tradition preserves 
a faint recollection, it is impossible to say; nor 
must it be supposed that the Hebrews at the time 
of their forward movement from interior Arabia 
were sharply differentiated from the promiscuous 
groups of Semites who participated in the move¬ 
ment. 

By virtue of the relationship existing between 
Hebrew and the various Aramaic dialects, particu¬ 
larly between Hebrew and Aramaic in its oldest 
form,* we are justified in thus placing the group 
subsequently distinguished as a conglomeration of 
clans, from which the Hebrews trace tlieir descent, 
in the same category with that large and some¬ 
what indefinite branch of Semites which we have 
already designated as Aramaean. While the 
relationship between Hebrews and Babylonian- 
Assyrians was never entirely broken off, political 
or commercial associations being maintained with 
but short interruptions between Mesopotamia and 
Palestine from the time of the permanent settle¬ 
ment of the Hebrews to the west of the Jordan, 
down to the destruction of the two Hebrew king¬ 
doms in the 8th and 6th cents, respectively, this 
relationship was not so close as that which was 
maintained between the Hebrews on the one hand, 
and the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Ishmael- 
ites (or Arabs), Phoenicians, and other subdivisions 
of the great Aranuean branch, on the other. 
Among tne races occurring in the OT, it is these 
which occupy the most prominent place in Hebrew 
history. It seems desirable, therefore, to dwell 
upon them in greater detail. 

The tradition recorded in Gn 19 30 * 38 which 
ascribes the origin of the Moabites and Ammon¬ 
ites to an act of incest committed by Lot with 
his two daughters, simply reflects tne hostility 
between these two nations and the Hebrews. To 
throw disci edit upon an opponent’s ancestry is a 
favourite method in Arabic poetry of expressing 
one's contempt and inveterate hatred. More sig¬ 
nificant, as pointing to the close bond between 
these three groups, is the circumstance that 
Abraham and Lot are represented as uncle and 
nephew. Interpreted historically, this relation¬ 
ship points to a clan or group of clans exercising 
supremacy over another group or sending forth 
this group as an offshoot. The character of the 
Abranam-Lot cycle of stories points to the latter 
contingency. The separation of Lot from Abraham 
(Gn 13) is decisive in this respect. It is the form 
in which tradition records the recollection that one 
group is an offshoot of a larger one. The quarrel 
between Abraham's ‘ men ’ and the followers of Lot 
is the common occurrence among nomads. They 
separate into little groups, and, as these groups 
grow, rivalry ensues, leading to further separation. 
We are therefore justified in concluding that 
Moabites and Ammonites were at one time not 
differentiated from the Hebrews, or rather that all 
three belonged to a single group, whatever the 


* See Lady Anne Blunt, The Bedouin Tribee of the Euphrates 
(London, 1879), especially chs. xxiiL and xxiv. 


•e.g. the inscriptions of Teima (c. 6th cent ao ) and the 
inscriptions of Zinjerli (8th cent. ac.V 
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name of that group may have been. That there 
were other clans or tribes arising from that general 
group is quite certain, and, as this body of Aramaian 
tribes moved northwards from the Euphrates' Valley 
and settled to the east and west or the Jordan, 
they were joined on the road by others. It is not 
necessary for all the members of the group to have 
come into Palestine at one time. On the contrary, 
it is more likely that, owing to circumstances 
beyond our knowledge, it was a series of waves of 
emigration that led Arama'au groups away from 
the Euphrates and by a devious northern route 
towards lands farther to the west. The Hebrews, 
Moabites, and Ammonites were carried along by 
these waves; and, whatever the order in which they 
came, the motives leading them to the west were 
the same in all. Language again comes to our aid 
in confirming this theory of the intimate bond 
uniting Hebrews to Moabites and Ammonites. 
The Moabite Stone (see vol. iii. p. 404 ff.), found in 
1868 at Dibon, the capital of Moab, and recording 
the deeds of Mesha, Icing of Moab (c. 850 B.c.), 
proves that Hebrew and Moabitish differ from one 
another as much as and no more than the dialect 
of northern Germany dilfers from the speech of 
southern Germany, while the proper names of 
Ammonitish rulers and gods in the (JT, in default 
of Ammonite records which have not yet been 
found, indicate that Hebrew and Ammonitish 
stood in the same close relationship to one another. 
That the political relations continued to be hostile 
from the first differentiation of the three groups, 
is the natural outcome of conditions which still 
characterize the districts once occupied by the 
Moabites and Ammonites. 

The case is somewhat different with the Edom¬ 
ites. The fact that they do not enter upon the 
scene until after the Hebrews had crossed the 
Jordan is significant. The process of differentia¬ 
tion had progressed sufficiently to single out of the 
Aramaean branch the Hebrew s as a distinct sub¬ 
division. If tradition is to be trusted, the con¬ 
tinuation of this same process which led to the 
separation of the Abraham and Lot clans, further 
divided the Hebrews into two suMivisions, one 
represented by Isaac—Jacob—Israel, the other by 
Ishmael—Esau—Edom. The double line of tradi¬ 
tion, however, complicates the situation consider¬ 
ably. Ishmael and Isaac as ‘ sons ’ of Abraham are 
paralleled by Esau and Jacob as * sons * of Isaac. To 
conclude that the Abrahamitic group first separated 
into two subdivisions, Isaac and Ishmael, and that 
subsequently another differentiation took place 
between Esau and Jacob as branches of the Isaac 
group, seems tempting; but this simple solution 
of the problem encounters some obstacles. The 
IshMaelites, according to Biblical tradition, are 
identified with the large body of tribes in central 
northern Arabia, and the Arabs themselves have 
accepted this tradition ; but the unequal proportion 
between the two, the Hebrews representing a well- 
defined group of comparatively small extent, while 
the Ishmaelites assume the dimensions of a branch 
of the Semites as extensive and as undefined as 
the ‘Aramaeans,’ raises the suspicion that the 
Biblical tradition in this instance is not of popular 
origin, or at all events not wholly popular, but due 
to a ‘learned’ theory which attempted to account 
for the dose racial and the no less close linguistic 
affinities between Hebrews and Arabs. The theory 
is naturally interpreted in the OT with due allow¬ 
ance for national pride, so that, while Ishmael is 
conceded to be the older son of Abraham (Gn 16 18 ), 
Isaac is the favourite one (22 2 ). While, again, 
the tradition is. forced to make the concession to 
historical fact in predicting for Ishmael a large 
progeny (Gn IB 10 -!? 20 ), ana otherwise admitting 
Elohinrs partiality for Ishmael (e.g. 17 18 ),—witness 


the act of circumcision which admits him into the 
covenant with Elohim (IT 23-54 * 1 ), and Ishmael’a 
miraculous deliverance (21 18-20 ),—the general aim 
of the tradition is to play off Isaac against Ishmael. 
This is consciously done, and in a manner quite 
different from the naive way in which in other 
instances popular tradition is given a literary 
form. If w addition it be borne in mind that, in 
the actual history of the Hebrews, Ishmaelites 
play no part, it seems plausible to conclude that 
the Ishmaelitie current in the OT tradition is not 
of popular origin. The Ishmaelites do not dwell 
in Palestine or in the immediately adjacent dis¬ 
tricts, and popular tradition takes no interest in 
groups of peoples with which it has nothing to do. 
At most, Islimael’s being diiven away fiom the 
domain set aside for Isaac may recall a settlement 
in Palestine prior to the advent of the Hebrews; 
but even this element of historical sediment in the 
tradition is doubtful, and it seems more plausible 
to assume that the separation of Isaac and Ishmael 
is a ‘doublet* suggested either by Lot’s separation 
from Abraham or Jacob’s separation from Esau, 
the story itself being introduced to account for the 
ethnic relationship between Hebrews and Arabs. 
As sucli it has its value anil, in a certain sense of 
the word, its justification. 

2. The Ajrabs represent the Becond great branch 
into which the Semites may be divided, and as 
further subdivisions of this branch we may dis¬ 
tinguish (1) the Arabs of central and northern 
Arabia ; (2) the Arabs of southern Arabia; (3) the 
offidioot of thelalter in Africa—notably in Abys¬ 
sinia; (4) the ollslioots in modern times of the 
Arabs of northern and central Arabia in {a) Egypt 
and the N. Afiican coast, (6) Palestine and Syria, 
(c) India and the Malay Archipelago. 

So far as the OT is concerned, we are interested 
only in the first two subdivisions. The culture of 
the Arab branch of the Semites begins in the 
south — in southern Arabia and in Abyssinia. 
Which of these is the original and which the off¬ 
shoot is a question which a number of years ago 
could have been answered without hesitation in 
favour of the former, but which now is an open 
one. During the past two decades, inscriptions 
have been found in Yemen and in Abyssinia re¬ 
vealing the existence of several important king¬ 
doms in southern Arabia, and indicating both here 
and on the opposite African coast a notewoithy 
degree of culture, the age of which is at least 
fifteen hundred years before our era, and which 
may turn out to be considerably older. 

If the theory which places the home of the 
Semites in central Arabia be accepted, the pro¬ 
babilities are that, corresponding to a northern 
movement, there w T as a tendency for certain 
groups of Semites to spread towards the south; 
and if the culture in the south was actually 
established by them in this way, it would also be 
natural to suppose that this culture was carried 
by emigrants from Yemen to Abyssinia. How¬ 
ever that may be, the language of southern Arabia, 
known as Himyaritic,—subdivided into a number 
of dialects, — and that of Abyssinia, known as 
Ethiopia, prove a close connexion between the 
groups inhabiting this district. It is interesting 
to note that southern Arabia and Abyssinia are 
mentioned in the famous description of the rivers 
of Paradise (Gn 2 11 " 18 ); for, whatever the origin of 
the name Ifavilah is, there is little doubt that 
some district of Arabia is meant,* while the land 
of Cush is, to the writer of Gn 2, Ethiopia. 

The historical relations between Hebrews and 
the Arabs of southern Arabia appear to have been 
entirely of a commercial character, and these 

•Glaser, Skizze der Qesohiohte umd Geographic Arabian 
(Berlin, 1890), ii. 323-826. 
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seem to have been confined to the short period 
of political glory which tradition associates with 
the reirn of Solomon. This commercial inter¬ 
course Detween southern Arabia and Palestine 

ave rise to the * Midrashic * tale of the queen of 

heba’s visit to Solomon (1 K 10 1-10 ), to which the 
Arabs have added as supplement Solomon’s visit 
to Yemen.* The Arabs have also retained the 
recollection of the twofold division of the branch, 
and, in the genealogical lists prepared w ith such 
infinite care by the genealogists, one branch— the 
northern—is traced back to Adnan, and the other 
—the southern—to Kahtan. 

The Ethiopians were well known to the Hebrews, 
and the prophets are fond of introducing allusions 
to them into their orations {e.rj. Is 18 1 , Jer 46 9 , 
Ezk 29 10 30 4 etc., Nah 3 U , Zeph 3 10 ), although Cush 
does not always stand for Ethiopia. 

Coming back to the tradition in Genesis which 
divides the Hebrew* after Isaac into two divisions 
—Jacob-Israel and Esau-Edom—there can scarcely 
be any doubt that we have here again a case of a 
popular tradition and perfectly reliable, in so far 
as it points to a common origin for the Hebrew s 
and the Edomites. While the Moabites and the 
Ammonites remained east of the Jordan and the 
Hebrews moved to the west, the Edomites eventu¬ 
ally established themselves to the south and south¬ 
east of the Hebrews; though, retaining their 
nomadic habits of life and nomadic fierceness of 
manner, they frequently made incursions into 
the territory of their neighbours. The form of 
the Biblical tradition would also indicate that 
the Edomites formed part of the ‘Aramaan’ 
emigration that enterea the lands to the ea*t 
of tlie Jordan in a series of migratory waves, 
coming by the northern route from the Euphrates 
district. Jacob and Esau are represented as 
tw in sons of the Isaac and Rebekali clans. The 
marriage between Isaac and liebekah, inter¬ 
preted historically, means that a branch of 
the Abrahamitic group formed an alliance with 
another group w r hich, in continuation of the 
western movement that brought Abraham and 
Lot to the west, prompted other Aramman groups 
to follow' the example. Rebekali coming from 
4 Aram-naharaim ’ to join the Hebrew group is a 
proof for the theory above maintained, that the 
stream of * Aram;can ’ emigration to the west 
continued steadily for an indefinite period, and 
perhaps never ceased entirely. Alliances between 
small groups are common among the nomads to 
this day ; but the result is generally that after a 
time a separation again takes place, not neces¬ 
sarily between the same groups, but in the next 
generation or two, by wdiicli time the grow th of 
the united group has been such as to engender 
rivalries among the members. 

In the case of Jacob and Esau there is another 
reason for the separation, and one of no small 
historical moment. It was natural that some at 
least of the Aramrean hordes, attracted to the 
Euphrates district by the culture existing there, 
should have been influenced by the example of 
this culture to take a forward step in civilization. 
We may safely set dow n Babylonian culture as an 
important factor in bringing about the division 
of the Semitic nomads into two classes—those of 
the fieroer grade retaining their nomadic habits 
unchanged, dependent upon hunting and plunder 
for theif sustenance; and the higher grade, softer 
in manner, wandering about, followed by their 
flocks, and continuing nomadic habits chiefly for 
the sake of the latter and because of the necessity 
of seeking proper pasturage at the various seasons 
of the year. Those groups of the Aramaean branch 

* Weil, Biblisehe Legendm for Mumlmdnntr (Frankfort, 
1846 ), pp. 245 -275. 


which became differentiated as Hebrews, Moabites, 
and Ammonites, attain the higher grade at the 
time of their entrance into western lands or shortly 
thereafter, while the Edomites represent a sub¬ 
division which either relapses into the fiercer state 
—a not uncommon experience—or was, for some 
reason or other, prevented from taking the step 
forwards w hich eventually leads to the agricultural 
stage, and with this the complete laying aside of 
nomadic habits. Jacob, described as ‘a tent 
dw'eller’ (Gn 25 s7 ), represents the nomad on the 
road to culture, and is contrasted with Esau the 
hunter—the Bedaw’i proper* (ib.). A hint of 
impending change in social conditions is already 
furnished by the tradition associated w r ith Abra¬ 
ham and Isaac of digging wells (Gn 26 14 ' 33 ) for the 
needs of the extensive herds of sheep and cattle 
which they acquired (v. 14 ). This being the case, 
it is not easy to account for the close association of 
the two groups, Jacob and Esau, representing bucIi 
different levels of culture, and why there should 
be, in the case of one of the subdivisions of the 
Hebrew’ group, a reversion to the ruder nomadic 
type. Such, howler, is evidently the case, and 
the Edomites, tracing back their descent to the 
Esau clan, represent a branch of the Hebrews that 
remained in a lower stage of culture, w’hile the 
other steadily advanced till the agricultural stage 
w-as reached. The bond between the Israelites 
and the Edomites appears to have been much closer 
than that between the Hebrews and any other sub¬ 
divisions. The rivalry, too, appears to have been 
keener. There is not merely hatred between 
Jacob and Esau, but the former adroitly di.•'pos¬ 
sesses the latter, drives him away from his in¬ 
heritance back almost to the desert, where he 
takes up much the same sort of life as that led by 
the Semites before coming into touch with culture 
at all. Still, the recollection that Israel and Edoin 
are brothers is preserved in the popular mind in 
quite a different maimer from that in which I*h- 
mael and Isaac aie so spoken of. A late psalmist 
(Ps 137 7 ) still denounces the treachery of Edom at 
the time of the dow nfall of the Southern kingdom 
as particularly reprehensible, because, as a brother, 
he should have come to the rescue instead of help¬ 
ing to the downfall of Judah. It lies, of course, 
outride the province of this article to consider the 
details of the relationship between Israel and 
Edom. For our purpose it is sufficient to specify 
in this general w ay the relationship existing be¬ 
tween the Hebrews and the various subdivisions 
of the Arannciin and Arabic branches of Semites. 

Two other blanches of the Arabic group which 
appear prominently among the races of the OT are 
the Amalekites and the Midianites. The tradition 
recorded in Gn 36 12 traces the Amalekites back 
to Esau. Like the Edomites, they represent the 
fiercer type of the Bedawin. Their first encounter 
w’ith the Hebrews takes place during the period 
when the latter themselves are still in the nomadic 
stage. The rivalry between the two must have 
been bitter indeed, since the hatred of the Hebrews 
tow r ards the Amalekites not only survives to a late 
period, but is inculcated in the Pentateuch as a 
religious duty (Dt 25 17 - 19 ). While originally the 
name of an Arab tribe settled around £adesh, 
the term seems to have come to be applied to 
roaming bands of marauders in general. It is in 
this w ay probably that w’e are to account for the 
presence of Amalekites not only at Rephidim 
(Ex 17 8-16 ), but as far north as Mt. Ephraim 
(Jg 12 18 , cf. 5 14 ). Indeed the Hebrews are molested 
by Amalekites as late as the days of Saul (1 S 
15 1 ’ 9 ), and it was left for David to drive them 

* The Arabic word bedwi) signifies the 4 one outside,' and is 
therefore the equivalent of the Hebrew phrase ‘man of the 
field' (Gn 25*7). 
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finally back to their desert haunts (1 S 30 1 ' 20 ). 
The $enites and Jfenizzites settled around Hebron 
are set down as branches of the Amalekites who 
joined the federation of the B 6 n 6 Israel, and this 
defection must have intensified the hatred of the 
Amalekites for Israel, and led to atrocities and 
barbarous treatment of captives on the part of the 
Amalekites, the recollection of which survived 
among the Hebrews to a late day. 

The application of the name Am nick to Bed aw in 
in general finds a parallel in the still more indefinite 
manner in which the term Midian is used by some 
OT writers. That the Midianites also belong to 
the Arabic group of Semites is sufficiently shown 
by their settlement around Mt. Sinai, where we 
first find them (Ex 2 15 * 17 ) described as shepherds. 
They were evidently regarded as already, in the 
days of Moses, belonging to the milder class of 
Bedawin—the nomad on the road to culture; and 
yet subsequently, in the period of the Judges, the 
Midianites are in alliance with the Amalekites 
(Jg 6 s ). In genuine Bedawin fashion they pounce 
down upon the Hebrews, who had now become agri¬ 
culturists, and rob them of their flocks and belong¬ 
ings. At this time they are scarcely to be distin¬ 
guished from the Amalekites; and the two groups 
become synonymous with the marauding bands 
of Bedawin, belonging in reality to a vast number 
of different tribes who constantly threaten the 
existence of the cultured States of Palestine. 

3. There is still one branch of the Semites to be 
considered which receives prominent mention among 
the races of the OT — the Pjhenicians. If we 
were to be guided by the testimony of language 
alone, the settlers along the northern Mediter¬ 
ranean coast certainly belong to the same branch 
as Hebrews, Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites; 
but the totally different social conditions prevailing 
in Phoenicia, and the unique rOle played by the 
Phoenicians in history as merchants and seamen, 
suggest that another factor is at work here. The 
theory has been advanced and met with consider¬ 
able favour, that the Phoenicians were not the 
original settlers of the coastland of Syria, but 
came therefrom their homes, which were originally 
on the southern coast of Asia Minor, or, as some 
are inclined to believe, at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf. There is, however, not sufficient material 
to settle so delicate a problem. There is no indi¬ 
cation that the population along the Syrian coast 
represents a mixture of Semites with other races, 
and our knowledge of Phoenician antiquities is too 
meagre—and what there is does not reach far 
enough back—to enable us to specify the historical 
relationship existing between the Phoenicians and 
other subdivisions of the Aramaean branch. As 
long as no evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, 
we must continue to place the Phoenicians in the 
same category with Hebrews, Moabites, etc.; and, 
assuming that they formed part of the general 
movement of 1 Aramaean ’ groups from Arabia, they 
became differentiated after settling along the coast- 
land, where they may already have found a seafar¬ 
ing population, whom they gradually dispossessed, 
just as the Hebrews upon entering Palestine found 
the country settled by a population whom they 
in turn drove out. 

The relationship between Hebrews and Phoe¬ 
nicians was, again, chiefly commercial, just as 
between Hebrews and Yemenites. Commercial 
intercourse led to political alliances; and at one 
time, in consequence of such an alliance,—in the 
days of Ahab,—there was danger of the Phoenician 
cult becoming a serious rival to the national 
Jahweh worship. 

The Phoenicians lead us to consider another 

n which entered into far closer relations witli 
ebrews than almost any other, and which, 


among the races of the OT. occupies a peculiarly 
prominent and significant place—the CANAANITES. 
The OT usage of * Canaan^ is not consistent, being 
sometimes employed to include all of Palestine 

roper, Phoenicia, and even lands to the east of the 

ordan, and at times restricted to Palestine. It 
is therefore not easy to determine the precise ex¬ 
tent of Canaanitish settlements. From the fact 
that ‘ Canaanite ’ comes to be synonymous with 
the merchant of Phoenicia (Is 23 8 , Ezk 17 4 , Pr 31 24 ), 
we may certainly conclude that the Phoenicians 
were regarded as Canaanites, and the further 
use of the term as a designation of the pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine is an indication 
of a close relationship between some sections at 
least of those peoples whom the Hebrews dis¬ 
possessed and the Phoenicians. But at this point 
certainty ends. The Canaanite is frequently in¬ 
troduced in the OT in connexion with a number of 
other groups—the Amorites, Rittites, Perizzites, 
Hivvites, and Jebusites (e.g. Ex 34 11 ), to which 
elsewhere tiie Girgashites are added {e.g. Gn 
15 ->o.ai It is quite clear from the way in which 
these peoples are grouped,—sometimes five being 
mentioned, sometimes seven, at times only two— 
Canaanite and Perizzite {e.g. Gn 13 7 34 30 ),—that 
they were no longer sharply differentiated in the 
minds of the writers. Taken together, they con¬ 
stitute the inhabitants of Palestine whom the 
Hebrews encountered when they attempted to 
conquer the country ; but the survival of the term 
‘ Canaan * as the name for the district, and ‘ Canaan- 
ite ’ as a general designation for the earlier inhabit¬ 
ants, points to Canaanites as forming the most 
powertul, and probably also the most prominent, 
part of the population. It may well be that some 
of those mentioned in the above conglomeration 
—notably the Perizzites and Girgashites — were 
merely subdivisions of the Canaanites that for a 
time acquired an independent position, but after¬ 
wards were again absorbed into the general body 
of Canaanites. At all events, it is plausible to 
assume that the interior of Palestine was occupied 
for an indefinite period, prior to the advent of the 
Hebrews, by groups of Semites more or less closely 
related to one another of which the Canaanites 
became the most prominent. 

These Canaanites belonging to the same branches 
as the Semitic settlers in Phoenicia, the question of 
their origin is involved in the problem as to the 
origin of the Phoenicians. Adopting again the 
general theory above advanced, we may assume a 
movement similar to that which brought the 
Hebrews to Palestine to have taken place at a 
much earlier date. What Hebrew tradition 
assigns to the days of Abraham appears, then, 
to have been only a repetition of much earlier 
events. The Phoenicians and the Palestinian 
Canaanites would thus represent a subdivision 
of the Aramaean branch that moved along the 
Euphrates, and finally passed over by the northern 
route towards western lands, some settling along 
the coast and others pushing into the interior. 

In the course of time these groups took a step 
forwards in culture, and became agriculturists. 
Their villages developed into towns, while those 
groups living on the coast were lured to seafaring 
careers. 

It was the Canaanites—to use the general name 
—whom the Hebrews, upon entering Palestine, 
found in possession, and the wars with them con¬ 
tinued for many generations, until finally the 
Hebrews obtained the upper hand. This contact 
with the CanaaniteB forms a most important 
factor in Hebrew history. By that power of 
attraction which the higher culture assesses for 
those of an inferior grade, the Hebrews were 
* ‘ Rephaim ’ in this verse is an explanatory gloss. 
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prompted to make the attempt to secure for them¬ 
selves the towns and cultivated lands to the west 
of the Jordan. The success of their efforts is 
followed by the permanent abandonment of no¬ 
madic habits, ana instead of sheep raisers they 
become and remain for subsequent centuries tillers 
of the soil. From a religious point of view, the 
contact with the Canaanites was also fraught, with 
important consequences. The national deity, 
Jaliweh, originally associated with the sojourn of 
the people in the wilderness,—the nomadic period 
of their existence,—becomes the protecting deity 
of the fields, and the people do not hesitate to call 
tfahweh by the name which the Canaanites applied 
to their field deities — Baal. For a time the 
amalgamation of the Jalnveh and the Canaanitish 
Baal cult seemed imminent, when a ‘ national ’ 
reaction takes place, and, under the lead of jealous 
Jaliweh-worshippers, the attempt is made to drive 
the Baal priests with the Baal rites out of the 
country, just as the worshippers of Baal had been 
forced out of their possessions. For all that, 
Jaliweh absorbs some of the traits of Baal, and it 
is not until several centuries later—when .Jaliweh 
Himself was on the point of becoming a deity 
singled out from all others by the ethical character 
attributed to Him—that the last traces of the old 
Canaanitish cults also disappear. 

How far back the arrival of the Canaanites in 
Palestine is to be dated is a question m liich cannot 
be answered with any degree of certainty. It is 
safe to assume an interval of several centuries 
between this event and the movement of Hebrew 
tribes from the Euphrates Valley towards western 
lands. The earliest occurrence of the name is in 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets, dating from c. 1400 B.C., 
in which we find the name Canaan under the form 
Kinnhi , but limited in its application to the sea- 
coast, and more properly the northern seacoast, 
i.e. Phoenicia. But, at whatever date we fix the 
entrance of the Canaanites, even they do not 
appear to have been the first Semitic group that 
settled in Palestine. Of the groups mentioned so 
frequently with the Canaanites m the OT—the 
Perizzites, Rittites, Rivvites, Amorites, Girgash- 
ites, and Jebusites—we know unfortunately very 
little, with the exception of the Rittites and the 
Amorites. The Perizzites and the Girgashites, it 
has been pointed out, may have been subdivisions of 
Canaanites, and yet from the way in which, in two 
places (Gn 13 7 34^°), Canaanites and Perizzites are 
put side by side as comprising all Palestine, one 
might be tempted to conclude that the Perizzites 
represented an independent group, which was at 
one time coequal in importance with the Canaan¬ 
ites. It seems even more certain that the Jebusites 
and Rivvites had no direct connexion with the 
Canaanites. Taking this in connexion with the 
circumstance that in the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
the term Canaan does not include Palestine proper, 
it is more than probable that some of the groups 
mentioned with the Canaanites represent still 
other settlers. In a notable passage (Gn 15 19 ) 
three additional groups—Renites, Renizzites, and 
Radmonites—are spoken of as occupying the terri¬ 
tory later claimed by the Hebrews. That these 
groups are Semitic is sufficiently indicated by their 
names, the last mentioned of which, the ‘ Easter¬ 
ners,' still contains a trace of the district whence 
they came. 

At the period of the Hebrew conquest of Pales¬ 
tine we no longer hear of these groups. They 
appear ere this to have been driven to the south by 
the all-powerful Canaanites, and subsequently to 
the west by the Hebrews. It is quite natural that 
the traditions regarding these earlier movements 
should be dimmed. There was no reason why the 
Hebrews or the Hebrew writers should have been 


sufficiently interested to preserve any distinct re¬ 
collection. Their relations were primarily with 
the Canaanites. The importance of the latter in 
the eyes of the Hebrews is revealed in the earlier 
form of the story of the distribution of mankind 
as furnished in Gn O 25 " 27 , which makes Canaan, 
Sliem, and Japheth the progenitors of the human 
race ; and, on the other hand, the hatred of these 
rivals of the Hebrews crops out in this same 
chapter which connects Canaan with Rain — the 
‘ accursed 5 son of Noah (v. 25 ). 

ii. Hacks of doubtful Origin. —A peculiar 
position is occupied by the Amorites and the 
Rittites. The Amorites are found throughout 
northern Palestine as early at least as the 12tli 
century B.C., when we encounter the name Amurru 
(or Amurru) in cuneiform inscriptions. So pro¬ 
minent do they become that they furnish to the 
Babjdonian and Assyrian chroniclers the name foi 
the entire district of northern and southern Pales 
tine, and there are indications that the Hebrews, 
too, at one time gave to the term Amorite an 
extensive application. In the so-called Elohistic 
document, ‘land of the Amorite' is used in this 
way.* These Amorites must accordingly have 
turned to the south, and, indeed, when the He¬ 
brews entered Palestine, they found their way 
blocked by a large powerful kingdom on the east 
of the Jordan (see Amorites in vol. i.). The re¬ 
markable statement of Ezekiel (lfi^ 45 ), that the 
‘mother’ of Jerusalem was a Rittite, and the 
‘father’ an Amorite, points also to the early 
presence of Amorites on the west of Jordan. To 
assume, however, that ‘ Canaanites' and ‘ Amor¬ 
ites ’ are synonymous terms representing one and 
the same population, is not justified. In the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets the ‘Amurru ’ land is frequently 
mentioned and always designates the interior of 
Palestine, though more particularly the northern 
section; but the name may be carried back still 
farther. In Babylonian legal documents of the 
period, c. 2300 B.C., a town Amurru occurs, situated 
in Babylonia. If we are to conclude from this that 
the Amorites also came from the Euphrates Valley, 
we should have still another instance of the move¬ 
ment which brought such various groups of Semites 
to the west. A more important conclusion that 
appears to be warranted, is that the Amorites 
Mould thus turn out to be settlers in Palestine 
earlier than the Canaanites, and that the latter 
represent the group which finally obtains the 
ascendency and retains it until the appearance of 
the Hebrews. That with the conquest of the land 
by the Canaanites, the Amorites ao not disappear, 
any more than the Rivvites, Jebusites, and other 
groups, is quite natural, seeing that when the He¬ 
brews conquered the Canaanites the old inhabitants 
M ere dispossessed, but, by the express testimony of 
OT writers, not driven out (Ex 23^- w , Jg 1”- 27 ***). 

The question has been raised, notably by Sayce 
{Races of the Old Testament, p. 110), whether the 
Amorites and other groups of the pre-Israelitish 
inhabitants were Semites. Much stress has been 
laid upon the representation of Amorites on Egyp¬ 
tian monuments where they are depicted with 
yellow skin, blue eyes, red eyebrows and beard, 
and light but also black hair (W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, Racial Types from Egypt , London, 1887). 
The Egyptian artists, hoM r ever, were not always 
consistent in their drawings, and more particu¬ 
larly in their colourings, as Sayce himself is 
forced to admit (l.c. 113, 114). Too much im¬ 
portance, therefore, must not be attached to the 
colouring of the racial types on the Egyptian 
monuments. Anxiety to produce a pleasing or 
startling effect was a factor m* liich interfered 

* See Steinthal, ZeiU. /. Volkerpsychologie, 12, 207, and Ed. 
Meyer, ZATW L 122. 
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seriously with ethnographical accuracy. But, apart 
from the colouring, there are no such decided dis¬ 
tinctions between Amorites and Judieans on Egyp¬ 
tian monuments as to warrant the supposition tnat 
the two belonged to different races or even to 
different branches of the Semites ; and to account 
for this, as Sayce would have us do, by assuming 
that up to comparatively so late a period as the days 
of Rehoboam the population of southern Judaea was 
still largely Amontic (l.c. p. 112), is simply building 
a further argument upon a mere supposition. The 
term Amorite, moreover, has a Semitic sound and 
appearance, and until better evidence to the con¬ 
trary is forthcoming we may group them with the 
same race as the later settlers of Palestine. The 
Amorites were a warlike people, living in walled 
towns. The recollection of their prowess survived 
to a late date, and they became to subsequent 
enerations the giants of olden days. It has 
ecome customary in consequence to identify the 
Amorites with the Anakim, Rephaim, Emim, and 
Zamzummim, or to regard these as so many sub¬ 
divisions of the Amorites. It is true that the 
Rephaim and Anakim are occasionally spoken of 
in the OT as though they were identical with 
Amorites, but this is due to the fact that ( Re¬ 
phaim ’ and * Anakim * (cf. e.g. Dt 2 11 * 20 3 11 * 13 ) 
are used as generic terms for a powerful race, and 
no longer as specific designations of any particular 
group. This, however, does not imply that there 
were no groups known as Rephaim and Anakim 
respectively, but that they belong to such a remote 
past as to become mere names to later generations; 
and since strength and gigantic stature are invari¬ 
ably ascribed by a later generation to remote 
ancestors,—in part, no doubt, justifiably ascribed, 
—w T e may only conclude from the way in which 
these terms are used that no definite traditions 
about these groups have survived. As for Emim 
and Zamzummim (possibly identical with the Zuzim 
of Gn 14 fl ), they are merely the names of the ancient 
population of Moab and Ammon respectively (Dt 
2 11 and *°). While it is no longer possible to specify 
the extent of the territory of the Rephaim and 
Anakim, so much appears tolerably certain that 
these groups, with the Emim and Zamzummim, 
constitute the oldest inhabitants of Palestine and 
the district to the east of the Jordan known to us 
—preceding the Amorites but afterwards com¬ 
mingled through the faintness of tradition with 
Amorites, just as Amorites in time are not sharply 
distinguished from Canaanites, and just as the 
groups JJivvites, Perizzites, etc., come to be viewed 
in some strata of tradition as sulnlivisions of 
Canaanites. 

b If we are to seek for a non-Semitic race in Pales¬ 
tine at all, we must go back beyond the Amorites 
to the nebulous Rephaim, Anakim, Emim, and 
Zamzummim. There are some reasons for actually 
supposing the pre-Amontic settlers to have been of 
a different race, which was gradually subdued by 
the Amorites both to the east and west of Jordan 
but the thesis is one which in the present state of our 
knowledge cannot be proved with certainty, though 
the fact of the existence of an early non-Semitic 
population in certain portions of Palestine has now 
been established by ethnological evidence (see Alex. 
Macalister in PEFSt , Oct. 1902, pp. 353-356). 

With even greater assurance than in the case of 
the Amorites, has it been maintained that the 
Pittites belong to a non-Semitic race. The 
problem in this instance is even more complicated, 
in consequence of the vague and indefinite usage of 
the term. We find a group of IJittites in the south 
around Qebron carried back by tradition to the 
days of Abraham (Gn 23 5,7 * 10 etc.). These IJittites 
are also in alliance with Edomites, and in the days 
of David wc encounter IJittiteB in his army (2 S 11, 


cf. 1 S 26 6 ). The Egyptian and Assyrian monu¬ 
ments, however, reveal the existence of pittite 
settlements in the north along the Orontes as early 
as the 15th cent. B.C., and these gave the mighty 
Assyrian rulers a great deal of trouble before they 
were finally subdued towards the end of the 8th 
century. The term appears to include a variety of 
groups which extend northward and westward of 
the Amorites to the southern and western crests of 
Asia Minor as well as far into the interior. These 
northern IJittites do not seem to have anything 
more in cuininon with those of the south than the 
name. How this is to be accounted for is an un¬ 
solved problem. While the northern IJittites have 
left numerous monuments containing sculptures 
and inscriptions, those in the south do not appear 
to have even reached the stage of culture which 
produces art and literature. From the Egyptian 
monuments we catch glimpses of the JJittite 
physiognomy, and, to judge from these, the pitt¬ 
ites were not a Semitic race ; and yet too much 
stress must not be laid upon these representations. 
Certainly, we have no sound reason for supposing 
those of the south to belong to any other race than 
the Semites. The rather close relations between 
them and the Hebrews and the Edomites would 
point to ethnic affinity; and if there is any con¬ 
nexion between the pittites of the south and those 
of the north, we may at most assume that the 
latter became mixed with the non-Semitic popula¬ 
tion without losing Semitic traits altogether. 

iii. Non-Semitic and Mixed Races.— 1 . But, 
w liile a doubt thus remains as to the ethnic 
character of the Pittites, there is no question as 
to the non-Semitic character of a group ith 
which the Hebrews from a certain period came 
into close though always hostile contact — the 
Philistines. There is no reason to question the 
tradition which makes them come from Caphtor 
(Am 9 7 , Dt 2 J3 , Jer 47 4 ); and, while the problems 
connected with the identification of Caphtor have 
not been entirely solved, still all the indications 
point towards Crete, and scholars are now pretty 
generally agreed in regarding the Philistines as 
pirates belonging to some branch of the Aryan 
stock, who, attracted perhaps, as were the Hebrews, 
by the fertile lands of Palestine, forced their way 
into the Canaanitish settlements, and succeeded in 
obtaining the supremacy in the entire ‘Sheplic- 
lah,’ where they established a number of petty 
kingdoms. Almost immediately after they entered 
Palestine, hostilities between Hebrews and Philis¬ 
tines began, and, long after the Canaanites were 
subdued, the Hebrews still had to contend against 
the armies of the Philistines. In the days of 
David their opposition was broken, and, though 
after the death of Solomon they regained their 
independence, it was but a shadow of the old 
power that- remained. The interference of Assyria 
ip Palestinian affairs dispelled even this shadow. 

We have thus- passed in rapid review the large 
variety of groups in Palestine and adjacent dis¬ 
tricts with which the Hebrews came into political 
or commercial contact, and who occupy a more or 
less prominent place among the races of the OT. 

2. Passing beyond the narrower bounds, and yet 
not leaving Semitic settlements altogether, we have 
first to deal with the Egyptians. Like Baby¬ 
lonia, Egypt, by virtue of its flourishing culture, 
proved an attractive magnet which drew the no¬ 
mads of the Sinai peninsula and adjacent districts 
to frequent sallies against the outlying Egyptian 
cities, and, as in the case of the Aramaean advances 
along the banks of the Euphrates, the higher cul¬ 
ture prompted groups now and then to a forward 
step which led to the partial abandonment of the 
life commensurate with the Bed a win stage of cul¬ 
ture. Egypt, accessible both from the north and 
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the south, on several occasions fell a prey to in¬ 
vaders who managed to obtain control of the 
political fortunes of the country. The monuments 
at Beni Hassan depict most graphically an invasion 
of foreigners, who are none other than the Semites, 
entering Egypt, and, as we learn from various 
sources, gradually becoming powerful factions in 
certain of the Egyptian districts. The Hyksos 
dynasty is an illustration of the power which 
foreigners managed to obtain in Egypt; and who¬ 
ever may be intended by the Pharaoh under whom 
Joseph, according to Biblical tradition, rose to 
eminence, his presence marks the success of one 
of the Semitic invasions of Egypt. The groups 
that primarily came to Egypt naturally belonged 
to the Arabic branch of the Semites, but these 
were not infrequently joined by those coming from 
southern and central Palestine, who formed part 
of the Aramaean movement from the Euphrates 
Valley towards the west. The higher class of 
nomads, who were prompted to change their location 
with a view to securing pasturage for their flocks, 
would find themselves specially attracted to Egypt 
in those periods, not infrequent in Palestine, 
when the insufficiency of rain during the wintry 
season is sure to be followed by a drought and 
scarcity of food. It was such an occurrence that 
led some of the tribes which afterwards formed the 
confederation of the Israelites to pass down to 
Egypt, and their numbers, as appears from the 
form of the narrative in Exodus, were from time 
to time reinforced by others. In that sense we are 
to interpret the story which tells of Simeon and 
Benjamin being kept in Egypt as hostages before 
the others joined them there, which means simply 
that certain tribes reached Egypt earlier than 
others. The narrative in Genesis (4G 8 * 27 ) makes all 
the ‘twelve’ tribes proceed to Egypt, but we can 
hardly expect a reliable tradition on such a ques¬ 
tion of detail. So accustomed are the writers of a 
later age to regard the federation of the twelve 
tribes as a unit, that they project this union into 
the remote past, though without historical warrant 
for doing so. The OT writers, viewing history from 
the point of view of later theorists, cannot conceive 
of less than twelve tribes at any time, and suppose 
that necessarily these tribes clung to one another. 
We are permitted to assume that certain Hebrew 
groups left their Palestinian settlements to seek 
better pastures in Egypt, but to go further and 
bring all twelve tribes into the district of the Nile 
is unhistorical, for the sufficient reason that the 
federation did not exist at this time except in the 
mind of the OT narrator, who is so fond of gene¬ 
alogies, and attaches such importance to them that 
he is inclined to place, in a remote past, facts and 
factors which really belong to a much later age. 
It is not surprising, in view of the location of 
Egypt, thus open to invasion from two sides, that 
its population was of a mixed character. If one 
may judge from the language of Egypt, the sub¬ 
stratum of which has now been ascertained to be 
Semitic,* the basis of the population is likewise 
Semitic; but both language and people are largely 
mixed with ‘ IJamitic ’ elements, more particularly 
Libyan. This element in the course of time appears 
to obtain the mastery, despite the frequent Semitic 
immigrations into Egypt, and to such an extent 
indeed that both tne people and the language 
retain but few Semitic traits. 

3. Of'the Babylonians we have already had 
occasion to speak. In the Euphrates Valley, like¬ 
wise, a mixture of races appears to have taken place 
at a remote period; but here the situation is just the 
reverse of what we have found in Egypt, inasmuch 
as it is the Semitic element which obtains the 


supremacy to such an extent as to give to the Baby¬ 
lonian culture, from the earliest period revealed 
to us by historical inscriptions, a purely Semitic 
character. But the Egyptians and Babylonians 
(and subsequently the Assyrians) agree in this 
respect, that their relations to the Hebrews con¬ 
tinue, w r ith but few interruptions, throughout the 
period of the political existence of the latter. Before 
the counter movement of Hebrew tribes and other 
Semitic groups* from Egypt back to the Arabian 
peninsula takes place, Egyptian rulers enter into 
close relationship with Palestine, Phoenicia, and 
Syria. The Tel el-Amama tablets, so frequently 
mentioned in the course of this article, are the 
evidence of this uninterrupted intercourse in the 
15th cent, before our era. The establishment of 
a Hebrew confederacy in Palestine exposes the 
Hebrews to constant danger of being absorbed 
either by the rulers of the Nile or by the ambitious 
lords of the Euphrates Valley and tne Tigris. The 
political history of the two Hebrew kingdoms is 
largely taken up with the endeavour to steer clear 
of this danger—an endeavour that ends in failure. 

iv. The Tenth Chapter of Genesis.— Thoraces 
hitherto discussed are the ones which play a part 
in the historical events unfolded in the OT narra- 
ti\ es, but they are far from exhausting the races 
whose existence is recorded in the pages of the 
OT. The geographical horizon of the OT is re¬ 
markable for its wide extent, and indeed there 
are but few races— e.g. the Chinese and Japanese 
— which are left out of account in the famous 
tenth chapter of Genesis, wfliich forms our principal 
source for a survey of the races of the OT in the 
wider sense, as including all those known to the 
Hebrews, or, more correctly speaking, to Hebrew 
writers, whether these races had anything to do 
with Hebrew’ history or not. The chapter itself in 
its present form is the result of considerable editing, 
involving more particularly the dovetailing of two 
documents, one of which is commonly assigned 
hv modern scholars to the Jahwistie history, the 
other to the Priestly Code. The composition of 
the former of these documents is placed in the 
9 th cent., the latter shortly after the end of the i 
exilic period; hut how much earlier the traditions 
are, and the knowledge upon which the chapter is 
based, it is quite impossible to say. Apart from 
some additions in the list of the descendants of 
Shem, the chapter may be viewed as representing 
the geographical knowledge of a group of Hebrew 
writers in the 8th and 7th cent. B.c. The absence 
of any direct reference to Persia is an indication 
that even the post-exilic compiler took as his point 
of view’ conditions existing previous to his own 
day. In forming an estimate of the chapter, it 
should, how ever, be borne in mind that the tradi¬ 
tions embodied therein are of a scholastic and not a 
popular character, and that, while there are no sub¬ 
stantial reasons for assuming that the writers had 
before them geographical lists written in cuneiform 
or Egyptian characters from which they transcribed 
their data, the grouping of the races and nations of 
the world is distinctly the work of Hebrew school¬ 
men who are guided by learned and not by popular 
tradition. This is manifest already in Gn 9, the 
closing verses of which beginning w ith v. 18 should 
be studied in connexion w ith ch. 10. 

The three groups into which the human race 
is divided do not represent a popular point of 
view. A people’s geographical horizon—its tout 
le monde-iB limited by its political and social 
interests. The three sons of Noah in the popular 
form of the tradition are not the broad subdivisions 
of mankind, but three subdivisions within the 
groups in which the Hebrew’s were more particu- 


* See Erman’s article in ZDMG xlvi. pp. 93-129, and Homrael 
In the Biitrdge swr Auyriologie, ii. 842-358. 


at 


* Ex 125*8 speaks of the ‘mixed multitude’ which left Egypt 
the same tune as the Hebrews. 
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larly interested: (a) Sliem, by which the Hebrews 
themselves are meant; (6) Canaan, the predecessors 
and hated rivals of the Hebrews in Palestine ; (c) 
Japheth, originally designating probably the people 
of Phoenicia,* witn perhaps the adjacent island of 
Cyprus. These are the three sons of Noah in the 
original form of the famous blessing and curse 
(Gn 9 25 " 38 ). In the scholastic recasting of the 
popular tradition, the three sons of Noah become 
the progenitors of the human race. Shem is taken 
as an extensive term to include a group of peoples 
who were regarded as ethnically close to the 
Hebrews, Japheth is similarly extended to em¬ 
brace a large group of races to the north of the 
Hebrews, while Canaan is replaced by IjAM, who 
is viewed as the progenitor of the group of races to 
the south of Israel as well as of others who were 
particularly hostile to the Hebrews. Interpreted in 
this way, it is manifest that we must not seek for a 
purely scientific division of the races known to the 
OT writers, but one in which science is linked to 
national prejudices and preferences. With these 
preliminary remarks we may pass to an analysis 
of this remarkable document, so far as scholarship 
has succeeded in interpreting it. The suggestion 
has already been thrown out that the grouping of 
peoples in the chapter in question is geographical 
rather than ethnic or linguistic, though it may at 
once be added that the geographical principle is 
not consistently carried out. The clearest section 
is that referring to the sons of Japheth (vv. 2-5 ), the 
core of which belongs to the post-exilic writers. 

1. The Japhetkites represent groups and races 
lying to the north of Palestine. Of the * sons * of 
Japheth, namely, Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, 
Tubal, Meshech, and Tiras, the majority have 
been identified. Gomer is the equivalent of the 
Gimirrai frequently referred to in the inscriptions 
of Assyrian kings, and represents a promiscuous 
group of peoples who, forced across the Black Sea 
by Scythian hordes pressing upon them, settled 
in Cappadocia. In the early part of the 7th cent, 
we find these Gimirrai in conflict with Assyria 
and Lydia, and shortly after the middle of that 
century they are driven still farther to the east. 
Madai is Media, Javan represents the Ionians, 
while Tubal and Meshech are found in juxta¬ 
position in the Assyrian inscriptions under the 
forms Tabal and Muski; and the location of these 
groups may with certainty be fixed in central 
Asia Minor. There remain only Magog and Tira§. 
Outside of the occurrence of Magog here (and in 
1 Ch 1®, which is copied from Gn 10 2 ) the name is 
found twice in Ezekiel (38 2 and 39 6 ). In the former 
of these passages it is a gloss to Gog, indicat¬ 
ing the identity of Gog and Magog in the mind 
of the annotator; while in the second passage the 
LXX has ‘Gog,* which the Hebrew text also 
exhibits in Ezk 38 14,18,18 and 39 1 . In view of 
this, it seems reasonable to suppose that Magog 
is a slip for Gog, the M being superinduced perhaps 
by the M of the following Madai. The error, once 
introduced, was carried over into Ezekiel, once as 
a variant, and in the second case as an actual read¬ 
ing instead of Gog. From the passages in Ezekiel 
the views connected with Gog may be clearly de¬ 
duced. The name is a collective one, for a "whole 
series of peoples coming from the north, and 
threatening at one time, during the 7th cent., to 
engulf the Semitic world much as the Goths and 
Vandals threatened the Roman empire. The 
danger was averted, but so great was the terror 
inspired by the northern hordes that Gog survived 
to a late period as the symbol of wickedness and 
evil power — a pre-Christian Antichrist. The 
identification of Tira§ is not certain. The view 

* The expression 1 dwelling in the tents of Shem ’ (927) points 
fco a land adjacent to Palestine. 


of Ed. Meyer ( Gesch. d. Alterthums, i. p. 200), 
which associates Tira§ with the Turusha, a sea 
faring nation mentioned in the Egyptian inscrip¬ 
tions of the 13th cent., and whom the Greeks 
reckon to the Pelasgians, has been generally 
accepted; but recently W. Max Muller (Orient. 
Lit.-Zeitung, 15th Aug. 1900, col. 290) prefers to 
regard Tiras as a doublet—a variant of Tarshish 
mentioned in v. 4 , and to identify both with Turs, 
i.e. the land of the Tyrsenians or Itiily. 

As subdivisions of Gomer, there are mentioned 
Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmali. The passage 
in Jer 51- 7 , where Ashkenaz is placed in juxta¬ 
position with Minni and Ararat, is conclusive for 
placing the Ashkenazites in western Armenia, 
while the occurrence of a personage Aseanios as a 
leader of the Phrygians and Mysians in the Iliad (ii. 
8(52 and xiii. 79) has, together with some other evi¬ 
dence (see Ashkenaz in vol. L), led some scholars 
to fix upon the Phrj’gians as the group more particu¬ 
larly denoted. For the location of KIPHATII there 
are no certain data, while Togarmah appears to 
be some part of Armenia, whence horses and mules 
were exported to the markets of Tyre (Ezk 38°). 

As of Gomel*, so of Ionia, a number of sub¬ 
divisions are noted—Elishali, Tarshish, Kittim, and 
Dodanim. It has become customary to identify 
Elishait with Hellas; but since W. Max Muller 
has shown satisfactorily that Alashia, occurring in 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets, is the ancient name for 
Cyprus, it seems natural to connect Elishali with 
this term (Or. Lit.-Zcit., 15th Aug. 1900, col. 288). 
Tarshish has commonly been identified with the 
Phoenician colony Tartessus in southern Spain; 
Kittim with Cyprus, in view of the town Citium; 
and Dodanim, lor which the LXX as well as the 
parallel passage (1 Ch l 7 ) has 4 Rodanim/ with 
Rhodes. There are, however, serious objections 
against all these identifications. One can hardly 
suppose that a writer would jump in this wild 
fashion from Hellas to Spain, then back to Cyprus, 
and then on to Rhodes. The very frequent refer¬ 
ences to Tarshish—no few T er than twenty-five times 
in theOT—make it certain tliatan intelligent reader 
knew where to look for it. But while there w r as one 
Tarshish, whose location w*as well known, which 
probably lay in Spain, it does not follow that 
4 Tarsh ish * in all passages refers to this place. Tliei e 
is significance in the juxtaposition with Pul (prob¬ 
ably an error for Put, or Punt) aud Lydia in Is 6(i ly . 
This suggests another Tarshish adjacent to Asia 
Minor; and, while in many if not most of the 
passages the location in Spain suits the context, in 
Gn 10 and in some other instances we do not appear 
to be justified in going so far to the west. Whether 
Kittim is really the city of Citium in Cyprus has 
been questioned by both Winckler and Muller (see 
Or. Lit.-Zeit., 15th Aug. 1900, *6.). If Dodanim is 
really a corrupt reading for Rodanim, the identifica¬ 
tion with Rhodes may be admitted, but we cannot 
be certain that the LXX reading and the one in 
1 Chron. do not represent an intentional change 
with a view r of suggesting this identification. All 
therefore that can be said with regard to Elishali, 
Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim is that we must 
probably seek for them among the larger islands 
of the Mediterranean and Aegean Sea—preferably 
among those adjacent to the southern and western 
coasts of Asia Minor. On this assumption we can 
understand the reference in v. # to the 4 islands of 
the nations/ which appears to be a convenient 
manner of designating the minor islands of this 
region. The groupings of these four names is 
based on a tradition which regards the people 
meant as offshoots of Ionia on the Asia Minor 
coast. It does not, of course, follow that ‘ the sons 
of Japheth ’ represent necessarily subdivisions of 
the Aryan race. As already pointed out, the 
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writer of Gn 10 has but vague notions regarding 
racial affinities of nations, whereas his geographi¬ 
cal views are quite clear and definite. Still it 
bo happens that Asia Minor, from the western 
coast far into the interior, was at an early date 
the seat of Aryan settlements, and in the 7tn cent, 
the greater portion of the population belonged 
in airprobability to the Aryan group of races. 

2. The t 8on8 of Ifam? as the second division, 
embrace the races of the south, so far as known 
to the Hebrews, Cush being Ethiopia, Mi?raim 
the equivalent of Egypt, while the evidence which 
identifies Pirp with Libya—so already Josephus— 
is still the most satisfactory available. At the 
same time, it would appear from the passage in 
Is 66 19 (above referred to) as well as from other 
evidence (see Winckler, Altor. Forschungcn , i. p. 
613, note), that there was another country, Put, 
situated near Lydia, and designating probably 
some island or group of islands in the *Egean 
Sea. In most of the passages in the prophetical 
books in which Put is mentioned, it is this region 
and not the Put of Gn 10 6 which is meant. The 
introduction of Canaan at this point and the 
grouping with the ‘Samites’ is not to be taken 
as an indication that in the mind of the writer 
the Canaanites came from the south. The mention 
is due to the hostility which existed between the 
Hebrews and Canaanites, and which prompted the 
writer, in obedience to popular prejudices, to place 
the Canaanites with the ‘accursed 5 race. The same 
spirit is responsible for the insertion (vv. 8 ' 1 -'), which 
Diaces the Babylonians and Assyrians —whose ulti¬ 
mate control of Palestine was already imminent at 
the time when the section was written— abo with 
the sons of the ‘accursed’ son of Noah, though 
it is possible that the confusion of Cush=Ethiopia 
with the Cossseans (a people to the north-east of 
Babylonia), may have Deen a factor also in bring¬ 
ing about this result. As offshoots of Cush, there 
are mentioned Seba, IJavilah, Sabtah, ltaamah, 
Sabteca, and as offshoots of Kaainah again, Sheba 
and Dedan. Of these seven districts, IJavilah and 
Sheba and Dedan can be fixed with sutlicient 
definiteness to form starting-points for the general 
determination of the rest. JjAViLAH is certainly 
some district in Arabia—probably on the western 
coast,— SHEBA is a portion of southern Arabia, 
while DEDAN, to judge from the juxtaposition 
with Tema in central Arabia (Jer 25“, Ezk 25 13 ), 
must be sought in the interior of Arabia, extend¬ 
ing considerably towards the north. The remain¬ 
ing names appear likewise to have been designations 
for other portions of the Arabian peninsula, more 
particularly the western and south-western sections. 
Unless we assume that the tradition is utterly 
without foundation, we must perforce conclude 
that Cushites settled in large numbers on the 
western coast of Arabia from the southern ex¬ 
tremity to a point considerably north. Similarly, 
in the subdivisions of Egypt (vv. 18 - 14 ) the certainty 
that the Lehabim are Libyans, and that Pathros 
is Upper Egypt, justifies the conclusion that the 
Naphtuijim and Casluhim are to be sought in 
northern Africa, even though the precise iden¬ 
tification is still doubtful. The introduction of 
the Philistines in v. 14 is, without much question, 
a gloss which has been inserted into the text at 
the wrong place. It would come appropriately 
after the mention of the Caphtorim,— i.e. probably 
Cretans, (see above),—and the gloss itself, which 
connects the Philistines with Caphtor, rests upon 
the traditions embodied in such passages as Dt 2“, 
Jer 47 4 , Am 9 7 . There, again, the bitter hostility 
between the Hebrews ana the Philistines appears 
to have been the factor which prompted the 
association of the Cretans and Philistines with the 
descendants of Qamites. 
extra vol.—6 


As offshoots of the Canaanites a large number of 
groups are mentioned, most of which are known to 
us from the actual relations existing at one time 
or the other between them and the Hebrews. 
Such are the Jebu§itcs, Amorites, Girgashites, and 
Hittites, while the situation of Zidon, Simyra, 
Hamath, and Arvad is perfectly 'definite. The 
other groups, Arkites and Sinites, therefore 
belong to this same region between the Phoenician 
coast and eastern Syria. How unimportant, in 
the mind of the writer, ethnological affinity is 
may be judged from the introduction of the 
Hittites in the form of a gloss in v. u and as 
an offshoot of Canaan. Whatever and wherever 
the Hittites were, they certainly were not closely 
allied to Canaanites. The name itself designates, 
as already intimated, a promiscuous group of 
peoples whose settlements at one time covered a 
good portion of the interior of Asia Minor, whose 
culture and general character have little in common 
with Canaanites. The importance of the IJittite 
settlements in Syria, adjacent to the territory 
covered by Canaanitish groups has led to the 
mention of Heth, by the side of Zidon, as an 
offshoot of Canaan. It thus appears that the 
second group—the Hamites—represents a greater 
mixture of totally distinct races than we encoun¬ 
tered in the case of the Japhethites. H ami tes, 
Semites, Aryans, and Turanians are thrown to¬ 
gether without any scruples. 

3. The remainder of the chapter, w.” - * 8 , is taken 
up with the favoured group— the Shemites . It is 
evident from a superficial survey of the list that it 
cannot originally have belonged to the preceding 
enrolment of nations. One and the same writer 
would not have placed Assyria with Cushites (v. 11 ), 
and a few verses later on made Assyria an offshoot 
of Shem (v. 22 ). Nor is it conceivable that in one 
part of a document the Lydians should have been 
placed with Egypt (v. 18 ) and in another with Aram 
(v. 22 ). Again (vv. 28 * 29 ), we encounter Sheba and 
Havilah among the sons of Shem, whereas in v. 7 
they are grouped with Cushites. Quite peculiar 
to this third section of the chapter is also the long 
genealogical chain—Arpachshad, Shelah, Eber, 
Peleg, and Jofetan,—whereas, in the case of the 
Japhethites and Hamites, at most a double chain 
is furnished. The longer chain, in the case of the 
Shemites, suggests a relationship between this 
section of the tenth chapter and such a chain as is 
found in the eleventh chapter. Here as a matter 
of fact we have the * doublet ’ of our section, for 
vv. 10-28 present a genealogical table of Shemites 
introduced as a preface to the narrative of Abra¬ 
ham. Comparing these two lists, it will be found 
that the Shemites in the narrower sense consist of 
two branches which meet in the series Arpachshad, 
Shelah, Eber. With the latter the division begins, 
the Abrahamitic group tracing descent to Peleg, 
one of the sons of Eber, while the other branch 
starts with another son, Joktan. In Gn 10 28 ' 29 
the subdivisions of Joktan are given, and the 
section thus complements the genealogical chain 
of the Pelegites in the 11th chapter. There is no 
difficulty in determining the region where the 
writer places these two branches of Shemites, or, 
more strictly speaking, Eberites. The descendants 
of Peleg are represented by the Aramtean settle¬ 
ments along the Euphrates with the gradual 
extension of these groups into the district to both 
sides of the Jordan, while the Jofctanites represent 
those who passed on to the south and west of 
Arabia. The situation of Sheba and Havilah has 
already been referred to. Ha^ARMAVETH is iden¬ 
tical with Hadramaut along the southern coast; 
and Hadoram, Uzal, Obal, and the rest must 
likewise be sought in the region of Yemen. Only 
in the case of the mysterious Ophir is it possible 
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that the writer intends to have us take a leap over 
to the African coast (see Peters, Das Land Ophir , 
1902, who has made out a strong case for locating 
Ophir in the district near the Zambesi river in 
southern Africa). Roughly speaking, the twofold 
division of the Shemites corresponds to the cus¬ 
tomary division of Arabia into Yemen and Sham 
(or Syria), the ‘ right ’ and the 1 left ’ land, or, as it 
was mistranslated by Latin writers, Arabia Felix 
and Arabia Jnfelix. Gn 10 21 , where Shem is 
referred to as the ‘father 5 of all ‘the sons of 
Eber,’ reveals the real sentiment underlying the 
genealogical lists of vv. 34- * and ll 10-26 . The two 
branches—the Pelegites and Joktanites—comprise 
those groups which, in his opinion, are genuine 
Shemites, the only Shemites worth speaking of 
according to his view, though perhaps not the only 
ones he knew of. The inclusion of south Arabian 
tribes is rather significant, and strengthens the 
thesis maintained at the beginning of this article, 
which makes central Arabia the starting-point for 
Semitic emigration in two directions. However 
this may be, it would appear that a later writer, 
not satisfied with this narrow scope given to the 
Shemites, saw fit to add as separate suMivisions 
Elam, Assyria, Lud, and Aram, embracing what 
he considered the Mesopotamian branch of the 
Shemites, Elam being to the east of Mesopotamia, 
Assyria the general term for Mesopotamia itself, 
Aram the designation for the district to the west 
of Assyria, while Lud (following upon Arpachshad) 
is one of the puzzles in the chapter. The identifica¬ 
tion with Lydia is out of the question. That it 
may be some textual error— we-Lud being super¬ 
induced by the Arpachshad yalad of v. 24 —is not 
impossible. If, however, the reading be accepted 
as correct, the most natural suggestion would be 
to place Lud to the north or north-east of Mesopo¬ 
tamia. The attempts to identify ARPACHSHAD 
have hitherto failed. Even Cheynes proposal 
{ZATW xvii. (1897) 190) to separate the term into 
two words, *pK (’Arap = Arapcha) and itrs ( Kashed— 
Chaldiea), which is the most plausible of the many 
suggestions offered, does not commend itself; 
and it would appear, indeed, that Arpachshad is no 
more a district than Sheba, Eber, or Peleg, but 
in reality only the name preserved by tradition of 
some ancient group to which the Eberites traced 
their descent. If this be so, the name is out of 
place in v. 22 , and has either been introduced by the 
writer, whose chief aim it was to add Elam, Assyria, 
and Aram as a Mesopotamian branch of Shemites 
to the south Arabian and Syriac - Palestinian 
branches, or has in reality been brought in by an 
error, uSi iras-wi (v. 22 ) being a ‘ doublet 5 of icos-iki 
" ft* (v. 28 ). At all events, it appears to be clear 
that Elam, Assyria, and Aram represent a third 
Shemitic branch added by some writer to the 
original twofold division. Of the subdivisions of 
Aram—U?, Hul, Gether, and Mash—U?, though 
not definitely marked olf, is the region of IJauran, 
extending, however, considerably to the south; 
Mash (for which 1 Ch l 17 has Meshech) may be 
identical with the Mons Masius between Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, while Hul and Gether are 
altogether obscure, and it w ould be idle to hazard 
any conjectures at present. 

The addition of Aram narrows still further the 
scope of the Pelegites, who are thus practically 
confined to the groups of Hebrew’s in Palestine 
and their neighbours directly to the east of the 
Jordan. The omission of Babylonia in this addi¬ 
tion of a Mesopotamian branch is an index to the 
age of the writer who added it. Not, indeed, that 
we are to conclude that he belongs to the period 
when the supremacy of Assyria over the south was so 
undisputed as to justify the application of ‘ Assyria 5 
to the northern and southern Mesopotamian dis¬ 


tricts, for, as a matter of fact, the distinction 
between Babylonia and Assyria was at all times 
maintained. The omission is intentional, and simi¬ 
larly the inclusion of Elam among the descendants 
of Noah’s favourite son is also dwelt upon w’ith 
intent. There can be little doubt that Elam 
is merely another designation for Persia in the 
mind of the writer. The reign of Cyrus, with 
w hom brighter times for the Judaean exiles set in, 
was a sufficient reason for glorifying Persia at the 
expense of Babylonia. The writer w as willing to 
ermit the hated Babylon to be founded by a 
escendant of Ham, but Persia belongs to the 
favoured race; and Assyria, which for more than a 
century had been merely a name without substance, 
could also be magnanimously included, since con¬ 
sistency demanded that the country adjacent to 
Persia should belong to the same group. The 
writer, however, takes his revenge upon Babylonia, 
ignoring the name entiiely and substituting that of 
her own hated rival Assyria. We are therefore 
brought dowm to the end of the Exile for the 
addition of the Mesopotamian branch of the sons 
of Shem. Once more we observe that ethnic 
affinity is an unimportant factor in the grouping— 
geographical proximity counts first, and natural 
preferences and dislikes second. Still, in the ca>e 
of the ‘ sons of Shem 5 as in that of the Japhethites, 
it so happens that all those enumerated go together 
ethnically. With the exception of the Elamites , 
who are Aryans, the members of all three branches 
of Shemites are also to be grouped as subdivisions 
of a single race, only that it must be borne in mind 
that not all the subdivisions are enumerated ; ami 
that some which unquestionably belong here, e.g. 
the Canaanites with their numerous branches, are 
to l»e found in the IJamitic division, while some of 
those m the Japhetliite group, not yet definitely 
identified, may likewise turn out to be members of 
the Shemitic race. See also following article. 

In this survey, necessarily defective, of the 
important tenth chapter of Genesis, the chief aim 
has been to piesent the view taken of the races of 
the ancient world by a Hebrew’ writer, or, more 
exactly, by Hebrew’ writers. Two features stand 
out pio ninently in this view—firstly, the breadth 
of the writers’ horizon ; secondly, their indifference 
to the ethnic relationships among the peoples 
grouped together. The main factors in determining 
this group are, again, two—(1) geographical affinity, 
and (2) natural dislikes. It is the combination of 
these two factors that leads to many of the incon¬ 
sistencies in the grouping that w r e have noted. 
The writers are not merely interested in those races 
w’ith w’hich the Hebrews nave come in contact, hut 
extend their view’ to those which stand outside of 
this limit, and yet they do not pass farther than 
Elam and Armenia in the east; the western limits 
are the islands of the Mediterranean adjacent to 
the southern and w'estern coasts of Asia Minor; 
they take in all of northern Africa, and embrace 
Arabia from the extreme south up to the moun¬ 
tains of Syria. The aim of the writers being to 
include all mankind, the limitations of the chapter 
fairly represent the bounds of historical know¬ 
ledge at the time of composition. The races of the 
OT in the larger sense, and as revealed by this 
chapter, cover the civilized States grouped around 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Persian 
Gulf, together with the less cultured races and 
tribes of this district. While the tenth chapter of 
Genesis occupies a unique place in the OT by virtue 
of the large number of races and peoples enumer¬ 
ated, yet the prophets furnish the proof that the 
knowledge evidenced by this chapter was not 
exceptional. A trait of the great prophets is their 
fondness for including in their view many other 
nations besides the people whom they addressed. 
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The Book of Amos opens (chs. 1. 2) with a series of 
denunciations of a variety of districts: Damascus, 
Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab being introduced 
as a means of heightening the dramatic effect when 
Judah and Israel are reached. Isaiah (chs. 13-23), 
Jeremiah (46-51), and Ezekiel (21-32 and 38. 39) 
similarly have a series of * oracles ’ directed against 
nations near to and remote from the Hebrews, and 
in addition to this they incidentally introduce many 
others by way of illustration to their arguments. 
So, c.g ., Ezk 38 is a miniature reproduction of 
Gn 10. The prophet enumerates in the course 
of his oration Gog, Meshech, Tubal (v. 2 ), Persia, 
Ethiopia (Cush), Put (v. 6 ), Corner, Togarmah (v. 6 ), 
Sheba, Dedan, Tarshish (v. ls ). Elsewhere (ch. 27) 
we encounter Tyre (v. 8 ), Zidon, Arvad (v. 8 ), Persia, 
Lud, and Pu$ (v. lw ), Javan, Tubal, Meshech, 
Togarmah, Dedan, Aram (vv. ,<M6 ), Arabia, Sheba, 
Raamah, Eden, Assyria (w. 22 * 23 ). Through these 
references, the explanation of the races mentioned 
in Gn 10 is considerably advanced, though new 
problems are also presented by the mention of 
nations not otherwise known. So in the two 
chapters of Ezekiel under coiiNideiation we en¬ 
counter for the first time Persia, Arabia, and also 
Eden.* The omission of Persia in the Genesis list 
(though referred to probably in the supplemental 
mention of Elam) has already been commented 
upon. In the case of Arabia, it is the name 
rather than the race that is new; v bile Eden— 
corresponding, perhaps, to Bit-A dun in cuneiform 
literature and occurring with Haran and CANNEH 
(probably an error for Calneh) — is covered in 
Genesis by Assyria and Babylonia. 

More important, however, than the variation in 
nomenclature and the additions, to be gathered 
from the prophetical orations, to the ethnological 
phases of the OT, is the circumstance that the 
prophets in question should have an acquaintance 
with so many races. The prophets would not have 
referred to these many nations had they not been 
certain of being understood by the people to whom 
they address themselves. From this point of view, 
the prophetical books reveal the existence of an 
international intercourse in ancient times on a 
much larger scale than is ordinarily supposed. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis is an illustintion of 
this general acquaintance with the i aces of a con¬ 
siderable section of the ancient world ; and while 
the list rests in part on a theoretical basis, and is 

S repared for a scholastic purpose, yet it cannot be 
oubted, in view of the evidence furnished by the 
prophetical books, that a majority of the peoples 
there mentioned are races with which, either 
politically or commercially, the Hebrews came into 
direct contact. 

In this way the treatment of the races of the 
OT resolves itself, after all, into a consideration 
mainly of those associated with the Hebrews. 
While, therefore, the distinction made at the be¬ 
ginning of this article may be maintained [(a) the 
subdivisions of the Semitic race and of the pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine, (b) the non- 
Semitic and mixed races with whom the contact was 
less constant and in many cases less close where it 
did exist], the races introduced from the purely 
theoretical point of view form a comparatively small 
minority. To be sure, the underlying principle of 
the chief source for the larger view of OT ethnology 
which divides the whole of mankind into three 
divisions is deprived by modem ethnological in¬ 
vestigation of its scientific value. The races enu¬ 
merated under each one of these divisions do not, 
as we have seen, necessarily form a homogeneous 

* Gebal, Damascus, and Helbon also occur in ch. 27, but as 
names merely of cities, and need not therefore be taken into 
consideration. So £idon (27*) is covered by Canaan and by Tyre 
in Gn 10. 


The distribution being controlled largely 
e geographical factor, it was not to be ex¬ 
pected that this should be the case, quite apart 
from the fact that an ancient writer could hardly 
be expected to have the ethnological attainments 
required for such a method of grouping. As a 
conspectus, however, of races known to the 
Hebrews, largely through contact and in part 
through learned tradition, the tenth chapter of 
Genesis not only retains its intrinsic value, but 
serves as an indispensable aid in supplementing the 
ethnological material, furnished incidentally by the 
narrative which follows the remarkable history of 
the Hebrews, from the early time of the departure 
of the first group from the Euphrates Valley 
through the nomadic period, with its frequent 
changes of residence, on to the conquest of Pales¬ 
tine and the growth of the federation of Hebrew 
tribes into a nation in the full sense of the word, 
with a distinct political organization, down to the 
political decline and fall of this people, which sur¬ 
vived in a strange way even the loss of national 
independence. 

LrU'itvn re. —Sayce, The Races of the Old Testament , 
Lon<l dii, 1891, also * \\ hite Race of Ancient Palestine ’ (Expositor, 
July, livsa); Xoldeke, Die semitischen Sprachcn Leipzig, 1887, 
see also his art. ‘ Semitic Languages ’ in Encyc. Brit.* ; Ohwolson, 
Die semitischen Vo User, Berlin, 1872; Renan, Hist. generate et 
systems compart des lanaues stmit. a , Paris, 1878; Hommel, Die 
semitischen Volker und Sprachen , Leipzig, 1883; W. M. Flinders 
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1 ulkertafel der Genesis (Giessen, 1850); de Goeje, ‘Hettiende 
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1902); Fried. Dclitzsch, Ho Lag das Families'* (Leipzig, 1881); 
Commentaries on Gn 10 bv Dillmann, Delitzsch, Holzinger, St rack, 
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Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

SEMITES.—The term Semite (Shemite), forming 
the adjective Semitic (Shemitir ), is derived from 
the patriarch Shem, who in the Bk. of Genesis is 
named as the ancestor of most of the peoples known 
to ethnologists and now popularly designated as 
‘ Semites.’ The account of Shem and his descend¬ 
ants in Gn 10 is partly genealogical and partly 
geographical, and does not exactly correspond to 
a scientific classification. Hence we talce the 
family tree of Genesis as the starting-point of our 
inquiry rather than as an exhaustive summary. 
None the less, any description or discussion of the 
Semites as a whole must have chiefly a biblical 
interest, and that for two main reasons. In the 
first place, the actors in and makers of Bible his¬ 
tory were Semites, who did their deeds and said 
their say within the Semitic realm. Further, the 
truth of God, as it is revealed in the Bible, was 
not merely conveyed to the world through an out¬ 
ward Semitic channel; it was moulded m Semitic 
minds, coloured by the genius of Semitic speech, 
and put to the proof for the education of the world 
in Semitic hearts and lives. It is perhaps enough 
in this connexion to remind the reader that Moses, 
David, Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, St 
John, St. Paul, and the Son of Man Himself, were 
Semites. The religious and moral significance of 
the race thus indicated may be further illustrated 
by citing the fact that Tiglath-pileser, Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar, and Hannibal are the only Semites of the 
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pre-Christian time whose names stand for world- 
moving achievements outside the realm of religion 
and morals. 

The principal list of the descendants of Shem 
appearsin Gn 10 31 ' 30 . This whole table proceeds from 
one source, J, except that, according to the critics, 
v. 11 , which gives a list of the sons of Shem, belongs 
to P. These immediate descendants are Elam, 
Asshur, Arpachshad, Lud, and Aram. Of these 
names the third and fourth are unfortunately 
obscure, and it would be unprofitable to discuss 
here the various explanations that have been 
offered. Lud is generally supposed to stand for 
Lydia; but the reason for such an enormous 
interval of separation from the other Semitic 
peoples is far to seek. Possibly this brief word 
(n^ from "6) very early underwent some change, 
and does not represent the original. It is almost 
certain that this is the case with Arpachshad , since 
the latter half of the word is the stem of Kasdlm 
(but see p. 82*), the Heb. word for Chaldceans , 
who lived m Lower Babylonia. The whole word, 
thus assumed to be mocfmed in MT, would natur¬ 
ally stand for a portion of the territory to the 
N.W. of the Persian Gulf.* The first in the list, 
Elam , though historically non-Semitic, must have 
had many Semitic immigrants. Asshur is the 
well-known people and country of Assyria. The 
last named of the sons of Shem is Aram , that 
is, the Aramaeans. The sons of Aram are next 
enumerated (v. 23 ). Thereafter the interest is con¬ 
centrated upon the progeny of Arpachshad. His 
grandson is 1Eber, who is not only the ancestor of 
the Hebrews, as is fully detailed by P in ch. 11, 
but also of the Arabs (lO 26-30 ). \Ve may now 
attempt a present-day view of the descendants of 
Shem, referring to any of the lists of Genesis as 
occasion demands, and thus working back from 
the known facts of modem research instead of 
attempting to work downward from the indistinct 
hints of tradition. 

L Classification of the Semites.— The surest 
token of racial affinity is ordinarily the possession 
of a common language or of closely related idioms. 
It is not an infallible test; for it may happen that 
through inherent weakness or stress of fortune a 
tribe or a nation may be absorbed by another, and 
lose its own form of speech. On the other hand, 
it very rarely happens that a race predominant in 
numbers or political influence loses its language and 
adopts that of an inferior or degenerating race. 
Hence, while even the exclusive use, by a large 
community, of a given language or dialect does not 
necessarily indicate that the race is unmixed, it 
may be reasonably held that the predominating 
racial element in that community originally spoke 
the current language. Again, as regards the de¬ 
grees of relationship between kindred peoples, it 
should be remembered that the most valid kind 
of linguistic evidence is that afforded by the com¬ 
mon possession of grammatical or structural ele¬ 
ments, and of terms for the most fundamental ideas 
and the most indispensable or rudimentary arts and 
appliances of life. These simple and elementary 
working principles are far-reaching in their appli¬ 
cation, and will need to be taken into account in 
all that is said, either as to the original Semitic 
race and its language, or as to any of the deriva¬ 
tive races and their languages or dialects. 

On Hie evidence of language and of historical 

* Some such people seems necessary here, since Arpachshad is 
indicated as the ancestor of Aramnans and Arabs alike, and the 
region in question is their natural dividing-point. Moreover, it 
was peopled also by 8emites from the earliest known period. 
Confirmation of this view is afforded by the fact that, according 
to v.28, Peleg, ‘in whose days the earth was divided,* was a 
descendant of Arpachshad, while the reference to the dividing 
of the earth points to Babylonia as the place of his residence, 
according to ll**, which is also the production of J. 


distribution combined, these peoples are made to 
fall into two great divisions, the Northern and 
the Southern Semites. Roughly speaking, the 
Southern branch of the family had its permanent 
and proper home in the peninsula of Arabia; while 
the Northern division was included in the region 
bounded on the N. by the modern Kurdistan, on 
the W. by the Mediterranean, and on the E. by 
modern Persia. We have, however, except from 
linguistic induction, no indication of a time when 
either the Northern or the Southern division 
formed by itself a homogeneous whole, much less 
of the presumptive earlier stage when all Semites 
together were comprised in a single community. 
On the contrary, our earliest archaeological evidence 
reveals to us these regions as occupied by several 
families or groups more or less nearly related. 
Thus, while Arabia has long been known as the 
home of a single people, though of many tribes, 
speaking a common language, the earlier record is 
of peoples speaking and writing distinct though 
closely related languages. Similarly, the Northern 
division, as far back as we can see through the 
mists of antiquity, is found to be made up of dis¬ 
tinct families. A tentative comprehensive group¬ 
ing may be made as follows:— 


< Northern Arabians. 
Southern Semites ^Sabsans. 

((Abyssinian s). 

f Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Northrrh 8mm -j p^g jj£. 

(.(Hebrews). 


The above classification would describe the distri¬ 
bution of the Semites as a race during that period 
of ancient history when they were the ruling power 
of the world, roughly speaking from B.C. 20*30 to 
B.c. 500. It should be added that the hypothecs 
of a Southern branch is surer than that of a distinct 
Northern group, and that some scholars (as Hommel 
and Zimmem) prefer to assume an East-Semitic 
division—A ssyro-BabyIonian, and a West-Semitic 
—Aramaean, Canaanite, Arabo-Abyssinian. It is, 
indeed, so difficult to unify the Assyrian, the 
Aramaic, and the Canaanitic languages, that if we 
were to use linguistic data alone, it would, for 
working purposes, be allowable to assume these 
four separate units : Assyro-Babylonian, Aramaean, 
Canaanite, and Arabo-Abyssinian. 

(A) Southern Semites.— [a) Northern Arabi¬ 
ans. —The term ‘Arab,’ which at present connotes 
the only survivors on any large scale of the Semitic 
races, was originally of very restricted significance. 
Ancient usage confines it to a comparatively 
small district in the north of the peninsula E. of 
Palestine, extending sometimes over the centre of 
the Syro-Arabian desert In this sense the word is 
used in the Assyr. inscriptions, in OT [e.g. 2 Ch 
17 u 21 16 22 1 26 7 , Is 13 20 21“ Jer 3 s 25 s4 , Neh 2“ 
Ezk 27 21 ), as well as in the lately discovered 
Minaean inscriptions. It was not till shortly before 
the Christian era that it was enlarged so far as 
to include the whole of the peninsula.* Besides 
the ‘Arabs/ there were several other important 
ancient communities in N. Arabia. Most of these 
are embraced under the names of the descendants 
of 3£eturah (‘ the incense-bearer*), and of Ishmael, 
in Gn 25 and 1 Ch l 28-8 *. We may cite as of his¬ 
torical fame Midian, the northern Sheba (cf. Job 
l u ), Dedan, Asshur (Gn 25 s * 18 ), Nebaioth, $edar, 
Dumah, Massa (cf. Pr 30 1 31 1 ), Tema, and Jetur. 
The general distinction between $eturah and 
Ishmael is that the latter stretched farther to the 


* This extension came about largely through the feet that the 
original ‘Arabs* were the most important tribe living in the 
neighbourhood of the Greek and Roman possessions in Syria and 
Mesopotamia. The classical writers use the name not only in 
the narrower but also in the wider sense, e.g. Herod, iii. 107. 
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east and south. According to Gn 25 18 , the tents of 
Ishmaei were pitched as far east as IJavilah on the 
south-west border of Babylonia (Gn 2 11 ). In the 
west, however, their several routes intersected and 
their pasture-grounds were contiguous. Dnmah 
(Is 21°) and Massa, Ishmaelites, lay in the path 
of the £eturites, Midian, Dedan, and Asshur. 
But these by no means exhaust the category of N. 
Arabians. We must fairly include those of the 
* Edomites * who are historically and locally Arabs. 
Thus not only Teman but Amalefc is reckoned to 
Edom in Gn 36 11 * 18 . Furthermore, towards the 
east side of the desert is the great tribe or country 
of Mash, which with U?, the home of Job in the 
west, is allotted to the Aramaeans in Gn 10 23 , 
though, according to Gn 36 s8 , the latter is given to 
the ^orite Edomites. The explanation of the 
anomaly comes from the important fact that the 
Aramaeans, who, as a rule, did not wander in 
ancient times far from the valley of the Euphrates, 
stretched out in certain regions favourable to 
pasturage, to mix and mingle with the more purely 
nomadic tribes of the desert. 

(6) ^abceans .-—We call the ancient inhabitants 
of S.W. Arabia Sabaeans, because this people 
created the most powerful and extensive kingdom 
of all that region. Many other tribes, however, 
sometimes their subjects, also flourished. Among 
these were the Katabanians, directly north of 
Aden, and the Himyarites to the east. The latter 
were so important that scholars formerly called the 
ancient S.W. Arabians generally by their name. 
Recent researches, however, which have disclosed 
elaborate architectural remains, and brought to 
Europe hundreds of inscriptions, the work of 
Sabseans, more than contirm the ancient fame of 
Sheba, and vindicate its claim, not only to a wide 
commerce and a productive soil, but to an in¬ 
fluential empire as well.* A branch of the same 
people formed a less known nation, whose recently 
round inscriptions have suddenly brought it into 
great prominence—the Mimeans. The proper home 
of this people was the west coast of Arabia between 
Yemen and Mecca. That they were not identical 
with the Sabteans proper is abundantly proved. 
Tlieir language is, in fact, a distinct dialect of the 
S. Arabian or 4 Sabaean.’ Their inscriptions are 
found over a very wide range of the west country, 
from the heart of Yemen itself to the very borders 
of Palestine. Their abundance, as well as the con¬ 
tents of some of them, show that both regions alike 
were then subject to them. That was, however, 
before the rise of the Sabaean power, and there¬ 
fore long before the Christian era. They are 
possibly alluded to in 1 Ch 4 41 , 2 Ch 26 7 , where the 
word employed (d’jwd) reminds us of the original 
name Main. See, further, art. Sheba in vol. iv. 

(c) Abyssinians .—This term is more appropriate 
than the current ‘Ethiopians,’ since that is the 
proper designation of the people of the Nile Valley 
above the First Cataract, in other words the bibli¬ 
cal Cushites. That is to say, the Ethiopians are 
an African race, while the Abyssinians are funda¬ 
mentally Semitic. At a very early date, far earlier 
than is generally supposed, a migration from S.W. 
Arabia, of a people closely akin to the Sabseans 
and Minseans, was made over the narrow sea to 
the cooler and healthier region of the Abyss, 
highlands. Here they developed a community 
which long remained uninfluenced by African 
elements, and cherished close relations with the 
Arabian mother-land. Its principal seat was 
Aksum, the centre of a powerful monarchy, which 

* Its ancient capital was Ma’rib, though San'S, three days* 
journey to the west, was a city of greater renown, and is the 
present capital of Yemen. Thus the SabsBan kingdom long 
comprised the whole of Tihiima, the S.W. coastlond of Arabia. 
U e xtended itself far both to the east and north. 


at length, in the 4th cent. A.D., conquered, and 
for a time held, Yemen and W. Arabia.* The 
Abyssinians have long since ceased to be a pure 
Semitic race or to speak a pure Semitic idiom; 
though ‘Ethiopic,* as their language is called, is 
still their sacred tongue ; and the Semitic type is 
still unmistakable in a large section of the popula¬ 
tion. 

The attempt thus made to bring the Southern 
Semites under distinct groupings is only approxim¬ 
ately successful. Besides the tribes already enumer¬ 
ated, many others are found, particularly in the 
S.E. and E. of Arabia, which, though Semites, have 
at least no permanent historical association with 
any of the groups. Very interesting, however, is 
the tabulation in Gn lO 26-30 , which brings the most 
prominent of these remaining communities under 
one category. Thus, among the sons of Joktan 
son of Eber, we And, along with lja?armaveth, 
the modern IJadramaut, or the coastland east of 
Yemen, also Sheba and, to our surprise, Ophir 
and IJavIlah. Unfortunately, the remaining nine 
tribes or localities cannot as yet be absolutely iden¬ 
tified. But inasmuch as Ophir is almost certainly 
to be found on the E. coast of Arabia, and (lavilan 
S.W. of Babylonia (but see above, p. 81 a ), the pre¬ 
sumption is that they represent families interme¬ 
diate between these remotely separated districts. 

In brief, the summation seems to point to a close 
connexion between the N.E., E., S., and S.W. 
inhabitants of ancient Arabia. Furthermore, the 
brotherhood of Joktan and Eber, the father of 
Peleg and grandson of Arpachshad, points to a 
tradition of kinship between the ancient Baby¬ 
lonians and the remotest S. Arabians. These are 
matters deserving serious attention. 

(B) The Northern Semites.— Of far more 
importance to the Bible student than the Arabians 
and Abyssinians is the Northern branch of the 
Semitic family. Fortunately, it is also not very 
difficult to indicate the several divisions of the 
Northern Semites, and their local distribution. 
Taking them up in the order of their primary 
settlements from east to west, we have first to 
do with those dwelling by the lower waters of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

(a) Babylonians and Assyrians .—In that region 
which Gn 2 describes as the cradle of the human 
race, lived a people whose history, traced not 
simply in their language, but also in their archi¬ 
tectural remains, and even in their literary monu¬ 
ments, goes back to a period far beyond any other 
known to men. We call this people summarily 
Babylonian , from the name of the great historical 
capital. But Babylon or Babel did not come into 
prominence till about B.C. 2250. We have to regard 
the whole surrounding country as having been, 
for centuries and even millenniums before that 
era, divided up among a number of city-States, 
having a longer or shorter history of narrower or 
wider dominion. These communities we have also 
to consider essentially Semitic. The hypothesis 
of a so-called 4 Sumerian ’ civilization and 4 Sumer¬ 
ian * language, preceding the rise of the Semites, 
is in its current form the result of hasty and 
superficial theorizing, and the present writer is 
convinced that it will have to be essentially modi¬ 
fied. As neighbours to the Semites, and more or 
less mingling with them from time to time, were 
a foreign people, probably more than one people, 
who contributed some important elements to their »; 
mythology and civic life, with corresponding terms 
to their language. Who they were and whence 
* That they were separated from the Minaans and Sabaeans 
at a very remote period is proved by the fact that their lan¬ 
guage, though more akin to the Sabaean than is the Arabic, 
fa yet quite distinct from the former, whose written characters 
it borrowed, while it is also much less closely related to the 
$abaean than is the Minman dialect 
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they came cannot as yet be said. Possibly they 
were of a race akin to the Elamites across the 
Tigris, or to the Kassites of the highlands to 
the north of Elam. The name ‘Sumerian* as 
applied to them is, in any case, a misnomer; and 
the supposed Sumerian language is possibly only 
the Semitic Babylonian, or ‘Assyrian,’ written 
according to a system developed alongside of the 
popular syllabic from the original ideographic, and 
preserving the essential features of the latter. 
There are, it is true, many phenomena of this 
peculiar idiom which such an hypothesis does not 
explain. On the other hand, no one has yet suc¬ 
ceeded in constructing a reasonable or consistent 
grammar of the supposed language, though good 
material is abundant. Until this is done, the 
Semitic has a right of possession, precarious though 
it may be. Many invasions of Babylonian terri¬ 
tory were made by non-Semitic peoples from the 
most ancient times, especially Elamites and Kass¬ 
ites, but the language, the religion, both State and 
popular, and the civilization as a whole, remained al¬ 
ways essentially Semitic down to the time of Cyrus 
and the Persians. Distinctive of the Babylonians, 
although adopted by other people, was their mode 
of writing in wedge-like characters, which, how¬ 
ever, is Far from representing the original ideo¬ 
graphs. Distinctive of them especially w ere their 
culture, their inventive genius, their intellectual 
enterprise and love of knowledge. They were 
thus not only prominent among the Semites, but 
were also the most influential of all the peoples 
of antiquity, except the Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans. Indeed, when we consider their early 
development among the races of men, and the 
indirect influence of their genuine ideas, we may 
regard them fairly enough as the primary intel¬ 
lectual movers of the world. 

The Assyrians w r ere of the same race as the 
Babylonians, and in all probability an offshoot 
from them. The name is derived from the city of 
Asshur , which was founded at an unknown early 
date on the west of the Tigris just above its 
confluence with the Lower Zab, which formed 
the normal southern boundary of the kingdom 
of Assyria. The Assyrians used the Bab. lan¬ 
guage in its purity. Indeed we usually call this 
language ‘Assyrian,’ because it was principally 
from the monuments of Assyria, and not from 
those of Babylonia, that our Knowledge of it was 
first obtained, towards the middle of the 19th 
century. Unlike Babylonia, which contained 
many large cities, Assyria pioper had but few, 
the principal being Nineveh and the surrounding 
fortresses. The Assyrians had virtually the same 
institutions as the Babylonians, with many of 
the same deities, and the same modes of worship. 
They were inferior to them in intellectual enter¬ 
prise and culture, but superior in the military art, 
and in capacity for organization. They would 
appear, moreover, to have suffered less From the 
irruptions of outsiders, and therefore to have pre¬ 
served, on the whole, a more purely Semitic racial 
type. It should be remarked, however, that the 
biblical lists make out the Assyrians and a portion 
of the Babylonians to have been of Cushite descent 
(Gn 10 8 * 19 ), perhaps in view of the mixture of races 
that had gone on in Babylonia (but cf. also p. 81*). 
According to the same account (v. u ), Assyria 
was settled from Babylonia. See, further, artt. 
Assyria and Babylonia in vol. i. 

(6) The Aramaeans .—The second great division 
of the Northern Semites, the biblical ‘Aram,’ had 
as its proper home a much larger range of country 
than any of the others. Within historical times 
the Aramaeans had their settlements at various 
points on both sides of the Lower Tigris, to the 
west of the Lower Euphrates, in Mesopotamia, and 


in Syria south as far as Palestine. Indeed it it 
impossible to say with certainty what was tlieir 
original centre. They seem to nave been equally 
at home herding cattle for the markets of Babylon, 
driving caravans along the Euphrates, or holding 
bazaars in the crowded cities of IJarran and Dam¬ 
ascus. A partial explanation of their ubiquity 
and versatility is found in their genius for trade 
and commerce. They were par excellence the 
travellers and negotiators of the ancient East. 
Wliat the Phoenicians achieved by sea, they with 
almost equal enterprise and persistence attained 
on the land. To them "was largely due the 
commercial and intellectual interchange between 
Babylonia and Assyria on the one hand, and the 
western States, particularly Phoenicia, on the other. 
They had their trading posts even in Asia Minor, 
through which the Greek cities appear to have 
obtained much of their knowledge of letters and 
the liberal arts. 

It is possible to make certain restrictions of 
the general fact of the wide extension of the 
Araniivans. Until the 12tli cent. B.C. they are not 
found in large settlements west of the Euphrates, 
though doubtless many isolated expeditions had 
from time to time crossed the River. They ap¬ 
peared in great numbers, W'itli huge herds of 
cattle, upon the grazing grounds within reach of 
the Bab. cities. They also formed numerous settle¬ 
ments on the upper middle course of the Euphrates, 
especially on the left bank, and between that river 
and the Cliabor. Here w r as Mesopotamia proper, 
the Aram-naliaraim (or ‘ Aram of the two Rivers ’) 
of OT. Here also was flarran, a city of enormous 
antiquity, held in historical times principally by 
Aramaeans. After the fall of the pittite dominion 
in Syria, Aram, immigration hither went on 
apace, and Carchemish, Arpad, Aleppo, Hamath, 
Zobali, and, last and greatest of all, Damascus, 
were colonized and enriched by them. In the 
time of David (c. 1000 B.C.) they are found firmly 
planted in Syria (2 S 8). From the 10th to the 
8th cent. B.C. decisive importance attached to the 
rOle of the * Aramaeans of Damascus’ (the ‘ Syrians ’ 
of EV). But their westward career did not end 
with the political decay of Damascus. By the 3rd 
cent. b.c. Palestine, which politically had become 
in succession Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Neo-Babylonian, Persian, and Greek, spoke popu¬ 
larly an Aram, idiom. After the rise of Christi¬ 
anity and the complete destruction of the Jewish 
State, the Jewish church perpetuated one dialect 
of Aramaic and the Christian Semites another. 
The Euphrates was the general dividing-line be¬ 
tween W. and E. Aramaic, just as it had for many 
centuries parted the two main divisions into which 
the Aram, race had fallen. The vitality of Aram- 
aism is attested by the fact that, while the popular 
dialects of Syria and Mesopotamia soon yielded to 
Arabic after the establishment of Islam m the 7th 
cent. A.D., Syriac, the principal E. Aramaic dialect, 
flourished as a literary language till the 13th cent., 
long after all traces of Mam. political influence 
had completely disappeared. See, further, art. 
Aram in vol. l 

(c) Canaanites .—For want of a better term, we 
give this name to the pre-Hebrew inhabitants of 
Palestine and Phoenicia, with their descendants. 
We class them as Semitic by reason of their 
language, their civil institutions, and their 
religion, all of which reveal the purest type oi 
Semitism. It is true that the Phoenicians of the 
coastland differed surprisingly from the inhabit¬ 
ants of the interior in their pursuits and mental 
habits. But common to both are ‘ the language of 
Canaan’ (Is 19 18 ), and analogous forms of Baal 
worship. As to their place of departure from the 
common camping-ground of the Semites we are 
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again left to the widest sort of inference.* Of 
interest is the question as to the direction from 
which the Canaan ites came into their historical 
abiding-place. The answer is: from the north or 
east; for if they had come from the south they 
would have spoken Arabic, or some dialect of South 
Semitic nearly akin to Arabic. That they were 
not the primitive inhabitants of Palestine is 
clear from the Bible statements as well as other 
evidence. We may lor convenience call the earlier 
residents ‘Amorites,’ a people whose antiquity 
may be inferred from the name * Land of the 
Amorites,’ given to the country in the remotest 
times by the Babylonians. The Amorites were 
possibly not Semitic. The most significant fact 
about them is that there is no indication that 
they ever occupied the lower coastland, though 
they had settlements on both sides of the Jordan. 
They survived as a community longest in the east, 
where they were finally absorbed by Moabites, 
Ammonites, and the invading Hebrews. 

The most striking feature of the civic and social 
life of the Canaanites w as their residence in small 
city-States. independent of each other, and only con¬ 
federated, if at all, under stress of common danger. 
This tendency to mutual repulsion was exhibited 
even among the Phccn. cities, which, however, 
partly on account of their foreign colonizing ex¬ 
perience, became more disposed towards voluntary 
federation. The pursuits of the two branches of 
the Canaanites Mere not more dissimilar than their 
fortunes. While those of the interior remained 
isolated, exclusive, and comparatively uncultured, 
those of the coastland became the most cosmo¬ 
politan, and, in a material sense, the most directly 
serviceable to mankind of all their race. While 
the one did not survive for more than a generation 
or two the Heb. occupation of Canaan, the other, 
in the political world yet nuc of it, utilizing and 
subsidizing the great world-powers in the form of 
tubute-giving, following their own way to opulence 
and commercial supremacy, survived not only the 
Heb. monarchy, but the Assyr., the Bab., the 
Pers., and even the Macedonian empire, succumb¬ 
ing at last to the Roman alone. 

It may be added that the various tribes men¬ 
tioned in the Hexateuch as inhabiting Palestine are 
in all probability merely local subdivisions of the 
Canaanites, and not co-ordinate independent races. 
An exception is made of the JIittites by those 
who hold them to have been immigrants from Syria, 
where they preceded the Araimeans. It is a 
matter of surprise that in Gn 10 the Canaanites, 
as well as the people of Middle Babylonia, are 
associated with the people of Upper and Low er 
Egypt (Cush and Mi^raini). The explanation, 
probably, is that the Egyptians are partly of 
Semitic origin, and that there existed in Palestine, 
as well as in Babylonia, from very remote times, 
a population supposed to be akin to the Egyptians, 
with whom the later inhabitants mingled. The 
Philistines were probably a non-Semitic people, 
possibly from the island of Crete, whose settle¬ 
ment in Palestine w'as made not earlier than the 
14th or 13th cent. B.C.. 

(d) The Hebrews .—By this name we have to 
understand, not Israel alone, but all the Hebraic 
58, including as well the Edomites proper, 
oabites and Ammonites, w'hom the traditions 
of Israel with good reason claim as kindred. Their 
larger affiliations are not easy to make out. At 
least Israel and Moab spoke 1 Hebrew.’ But this 
was the language of Canaan ; and they may have 

* As to their places of settlement on the west coastland it is 
noteworthy that the Phoen. maritime cities extend to the north 
of Lebanon, while the Canaanites of the interior are not found 
to a certainty anywhere except south of that mountain range. 
The opportunities of trading by sea perhaps account for this 
local divergence. 


acquired it by immigration, just as the Edomites 
learned Arabic. Our best guide is the biblical 
record, according to which Abraham, their common 
ancestor, of the Ime of Arpaclishad, Eber, and Peleg, 
came from Ur of the Chaldees, in the w r est of the 
Lower Euphrates. This implies Bab. kinship. 
But as belonging to a family of shepherds he 
was likely to have Aram, associations, since 
Aramaeans abounded in all the neighbouring 
pasture-grounds. It is in accordance with this 
hypothesis that w r e find him sojourning in Qarran, 
the great Aram, settlement in Mesopotamia. His 
kindred there were alw ays reckoned as Aramaeans; 
and the immediate ancestor of the Israelites, 
though bom and reared in Canaan, is called a 
‘stray Aramaean’ (Dt 26 5 ). But none of the 
Semites show* such a racial admixture as do the 
children of Israel. Primarily of Bab. affinity, 
tiieir association with the Babylonians is attested 
by the common traditions of these two most highly 
endowed branches of the Semitic race. The resi¬ 
dence in Egypt did not add any new elements to 
the already acquired Aramaean. Nor does it seem 
probable that all of the Hebrews of Canaan joined 
in the migration to Egypt wdth the family of 
Jacob. But both before and after the permanent 
settlement in Canaan large accessions were made 
of Arab, derivation ({yenites and others), while 
we have also to take account of the absorption o* 
much of the Can. population after the conquest. 
It w*as therefore not till shortly before the found¬ 
ing of the monarchy that the people of Israel 
assumed that fixity- ot racial type popularly know n 
as ‘ Hebrew.' What kept the community together 
through endless vicissitudes of fortune, what still 
gives Israel even now a bond of spiritual unity, 
is not purity of race, but steadfastness of faith in 
J", the old-time God of Israel. At the same time 
it is manifest that, so far as descent is concerned, 
the Hebrew s must be taken only secondarily as 
one of the divisions of the Northern Semites. 

ii. History of the Semites.— It appears, tliere- 
foie, that we have to reckon with four primary 
blanches of the Semitic stock: Arabians (and 
Sabieans) in the south ; Babylonians, Aramseans, 
Canaanites in the north. From the Southern 
branch the Aby>sinians are a secondary offshoot; 
from the Northern, the Hebrews. When we seek 
for the original home of this oldest of civilized 
races w r e are pointed to a region in N. Arabia, 
probably not far from the Low'er Euphrates. The 
Semitic civilization is essentially of nomadic 
origin. N. Arabia is the geographical centre of 
the race. It is much more likely to have peopled 
the surrounding highlands than to have been 
peopled from them. The Arabic language is upon 
the whole nearest the primitive Sem. speech, 
as it is by far the oldest and purest of all Jiving 
tongues, and its speakers in Arabia belong to the 
oldest and purest of races. Again, the Egyp. 
language has an important Sem. admixture; and 
it must have been from Arabia that this element 
was derived. We assume that the Northern 
Semites —Babylonians, Aramseans, Canaanites — 
lived long together apart from the Arabs, who 
tended always to the centre of the desert.* 

The order of divergence seems to have been as 
followsThe ancestors of all the Semites re¬ 
mained in their desert home for an indefinitely 
long period before the decisive separation took 
place. Very early, however, apparently even before 
the Sem. language was fully developed, a section 
of the tribes leavened the N. African population 

* The first of all the Semites to form fixed settlements were 
the Babylonians. Since the * Hebrew* language shows on the 
whole closer phonetic relations with the * Assyrian * than does 
the Aramaic, it follows that the speakers of tne former, or the 
Oanaanites, must have lived longer together with the speakers 
of the latter, or the Babylonians, than did the Aramaeans. 
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with a strong and persistent Sem. element. It is 
not yet certain whether the transit was made 
across the Isthmns or over the lower entrance of 
the Bed Sea. Recent discoveries of remains of 
primitive Egyptians in Upper Egypt seem to point 
to the latter route. Possibly there was a very 
early movement of Semites along E. and S. Arabia, 
from which came the African migration. This 
must have preceded the Sabiean development. 
Next, the tribes representing the Northern Semites 
moved northwards, not yet attaining to fixed 
settlements, or at least not to life in cities. From 
these the Arammans branched off as northern 
nomads. The ancestors of the Babylonians and 
Canaanites still held together for a time, while yet 
civic life and government were unknown. Next 
came the settlement of the Babylonians between 
the Lower Euphrates and Tigris, where they 
found an inferior alien population, which they 
subdued or absorbed. The Canaanites, parting 
from them, moved westward across the wilderness 
till they reached the highlands of Palestine and 
the sea. The Phoen. tradition that the fathers of 
the family came from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, may perhaps be an authentic reminiscence of 
this memorable movement. It was not till many 
ages later that the Hebraic clans made a similar 
and still more fateful migration to the Land of Pro¬ 
mise. A long residence of all the Arabian tribes 
upon the oases of the central desert preceded the 
departure of the S. Arabians and their gradual 
occupation of the coast of the Bed Sea and the 
Ocean. Still another interval elapsed before a 
migration took place over the sea to Abyssinia. 

Some faint conception of the antiquity of the 
Sem. race may be gained from a consideration 
of its oldest literary monuments. We now have 
access to specimens of the language of the Baby¬ 
lonians as it was written between 5000 and 4000 B. c. 
It there presents an aspect differing not at all from 
that which it exhibits over three millenniums 
later. That is to say, it is a language showing 
signs of advanced phonetic degeneration, separated 
by a decisive stage of phonological and structural 
change from the Heb., still more from the Aram., 
and more again by an enormous interval from 
the South Sem. dialects. How many thousands 
of years we have thus to add to what we may call 
the historical period, as above indicated, cannot 
be said. Backward beyond that period we have 
still to take into account the ages that intervened 
between the Sem. migration into Africa and the 
separation of the South and the North. 

For biblical study the history of the Southern 
Semites is of comparatively little significance. The 
interests of the OT centre in Palestine; and it 
was not till long after the Christian era that the 
life and thought of our race were affected by any 
decisive movement from the south. The Arabs 
played no part in the world’s history till the time 
of Islam. But it would be a mistake to exclude, 
on that account, Arabia entirely from our histori¬ 
cal survey. In the first place, S. Arabia was in 
the earliest known times a region of much greater 
importance than it was during the later period 
of Israel’s history. It would appear that wide 
stretches of grazing land were occupied by great 
tribal confederations, some of which at certain 
periods at least assumed the dignity of kingdoms. 
In very remote times also the mineral productions 
of gold and precious stones were more abundant 
and valuable than they are now. The Bab. in¬ 
scriptions bear testimony that in the fourth mil¬ 
lennium B.C. the liveliest intercourse was main¬ 
tained, and that by overland routes, between 
Babylonia and E. and W. Arabia,—and it would 
even appear that Arabs at one time obtained control 
of Babylonia. On the other hand, Gn 14 mentions 


what was apparently no exceptional instance of an 
expedition from Babylonia pi the 23rd cent. B.C. 
to the peninsula of Sinai. In the next place, we 
learn from the recently discovered Mimean in¬ 
scriptions that this people had established a 
flourishing trade and even a kingdom of their own 
on the west coast of Arabia before the rise of the 
kindred kingdom of Sheba, that is to say, before 
the time of Solomon, ami that with the aid of 
writing they had attained to a fairly high degree 
of civilization. Lastly, it must be remembered 
that many Hebrews resided for a whole genera¬ 
tion in Arabia, that thence its population was 
perpetually recruited, and that the biblical liter¬ 
ature makes great account of the wisdom, piety, 
and patriarchal simplicity of various tribes of the 
Arabian borderland. 

Outwardly considered, the Bible story of the 
career of Israel is an episode in the history of the 
Northern Semitic communities. That history be¬ 
gins with the first Sem. settlements in Babylonia. 
Here agriculture was first practised with large and 
rich results. Thereupon followed trade bj r river, 
sea, and land in days when Zidon and Tyre were 
still untenanted rocks, and the fertilizing waters 
of the Nile still flowed to the sea through an un¬ 
cultivated waste. Cities one after another were 
built, cities famous in tradition and history, 
each the centre of a little kingdom, each with its 
own patron deity, its own temple and priesthood, 
and its own priest-king, such as were Akkad, and 
Sippar, and Nippur, and Erech. In these days— 
l>erliaps as early as 6000 years B.C. —Ur of the 
Chaldees and tne no less renowned Eridu were 
unknown, ancient as they are ; for the waters oi 
the Persian Gulf then rolled over their future sites. 

The next stage was that in which individual 
cities began to extend their dominion widely and 
to form little empires of their own. One city 
after another thus arose to power, until there 
came to be a few independent kingdoms instead 
of many. These, however, could not all survive 
in the rivalries and ambitions of that time and 
country, and so there came to be two domin¬ 
ant centres, the one in Northern and the other 
in Southern Babylonia. About B.C. 4000 we 
find Akkad in the north aiming at dominion, not 
only over Southern Babylonia, but over the most 
productive regions of Arabia and Syria, as far 
as the Mediterranean. This, however, we have 
reason to believe, was not the first great ‘empire.* 
It is only the first that is fairly well known as 
yet. The centre of authority was also sometimes 
in the south, where, among the monarchies of 
B.c. 3000 and onwards, Ur of the Chaldees occupies 
a prominent place. The term of this alternating 
dominion lasted very long. In the 23rd cent. B.c. 
the rule was broken by an invasion of the Elam¬ 
ites, of whose subsequent domination Gn 14 gives 
a partial record. Not long thereafter the city 
of Babylon came to the front, and was made the 
capital of a united Babylonia, a position which 
was never abdicated till the close of the Sem. 
regime. But foreign rule was not at an end. After 
a lengthy period of native control, Kassites from 
the eastern highlands broke in upon Babylonia 
and held sovereign sway from the 18th to the 
13th century. This is the period of the political 
decadence of Babylonia, due not merely to the 
domination of a foreign dynasty, but to the rivalry 
of a kindred nationality. For the result of the 
gradual rise of Assyria was that Babylonia played 
no world-moving r61e till its revival under the 
Chaldeean dynasty at the close of the 7th cen¬ 
tury B.C. 

The early history of Assyria is obscure. Begin¬ 
ning very early with the growth of the city of 
Asshur, it gradually extended northward, mainly 
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on the east of the Tigris, till it touched on the 
mountains of Kurdistan. The kingdom proper 
was never very large, but the race had a genius for 
war, and more capacity for government than any 
of the other ancient Semites. Its steadily cherished 
purpose was to secure the dominion in W. Asia 
already claimed by Babylonia, and to enlarge it till 
it should embrace the world. It took many centu¬ 
ries to reach the summit of power; but the idea 
was at length in a measure realized. By far the 
most important incident in this process of Assyr. 
extension was the prolonged and bitter strife with 
Babylonia, ending in the total subjugation of that 
venerable empire. 

Bible students are concerned primarily with the 
people of Bevelation, and secondarily with the 
actors in the events that prepared the way for 
that people and determined their providential 
destiny. From these points of view we are able 
to look at the history of the X. Semites as one 
great connected series of events co-operating 
towards the making and the discipline ot Israel. 
In this * increasing purpose * each one of the great 
divisions of the X. Semites played an important 
part. The home of Israel was to be in the West-land, 
more particularly in Palestine. This region from 
the remotest known time* was ot special interest 
to the inhabitants of the East. Thither came from 
the East the Can. immigrants. Thither followed 
them in course of time the slower-moving Ara¬ 
maeans. Tliitlier came the Hebrews themselves, 
also from the farther East, as to a land of promise. 
Thither, before and after the earliest and latest of 
these permanent emigrants, came the all-dominat¬ 
ing Babylonians, for conquest and still more for 
exploration anti for self-enricliment. Normally, 
until the 16tli cent. B.C., the whole of the West- 
land was under the sway of Babylonia. And 
when its political control was relinquished, its 
intellectual influence remained, so that near the 
close of the 15th cent, the Bab. language and its 
cuneiform writing w'ere the international means 
of communication between the remotest regions. 
Even letters from Mesopotamia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Palestine, not to speak of Assyria and Baby¬ 
lonia itself, were written therein to the court 
of Egypt, 300 miles up the Nile. This state of 
things at length passed away, because Babylonia 
and Assyria spent their force upon one another, 
and thus both alike lost their hold upon the 
West. 

It w as in this period, which we may fairly call 
exceptional in the history of ancient W. Asia, 
that the opportunity for independent action came 
to the peoples of the western coastland. It was 
then also that the Egyptians, who in their whole 
history never successfully interposed in Asia, 
except when the Babylonians or Assyrians were 
enfeebled or quiescent, essayed to conquer Pales¬ 
tine and Syria. It waB in this period, too, that the 
pittites arose to power in Northern and Central 
Syria, and contended long and bitterly for supre¬ 
macy with the invaders from over the Isthmus. 
Within the same limits of time, Israel, emerging 
from the obscurity and shame of Egypt, began to 
play its rdle in Palestine. Then was enacted the 
earlier half of its unique history, including its 
conquest and absorption of one branch of the 
Canaanite race, and its ‘brotherly covenant* 
(Am l 9 ). with the other, and culminating in its 
greatest external power and splendour under 
David and Solomon. Then also w r ere formed the 
settlements in Syria of the Aramaeans, which be¬ 
came so fateful for Israel in its ‘ hundred years* 
war,* in its cruel suffering, and its moral and 
spiritual chastening after its own internal dis¬ 
memberment. 

But the Bab. idea of Western dominion, inherited 


by Assyria, was at length realized. Assyria was 
the first of Sent, nations to learn how to govern as 
well as to subdue the territory of its rivals. After 
intermittent attempts at conquests, progress west¬ 
ward was surely made and maintained from the 
9th cent, onwards till the middle of the 7th. The 
Aramaeans were crushed; and Israel, repressed for 
a time, arose again to prosperity under Jeroboam 
II. and Uzziah. But its ‘day* also came at last. 
N. Israel was obliterated and added to the realm of 
Assyria, while Judah was made an Assyr. vassal. 
Till near the close of the 7th cent. B.c. Assyria 
remained the undisputed mistress of W. Asia, not 
simply controlling the other Sem. communities, 
but making most of them an administrative 
portion of her own empire. Thus it came to pass 
that the individuality of the various communi¬ 
ties was gradually destroyed, that one was dis¬ 
tinguished from the other less by racial con¬ 
nexion than by traditional usages and spoken 
language. Ethnical terms were generalized, so 
that W esteru seafaring men and merchants came 
to be known as ‘Phoenicians* or ‘Canaanites,’ 
inland traders and travellers as ‘ Aramaeans,* and 
at a later date also learned men and astrologers 
as ‘ Chaldaeans.* The general revolution of which 
this phraseology is a symptom was immensely 
accelerated by the irruptions of northern barbari¬ 
ans. Kimmerians, and Scythians, which took place 
duiing the later years of the Assyr. dominion. 
The same inllux of foreigners hastened the fall of 
Assyria, which was in any case inevitable, on 
account of the impossibility of holding together 
for ever a multitude of petty communities by cen¬ 
tralized force alone. 

But when Nineveh fell, in B.C. 607, its ruin w as 
utilized by new exponents of the ancient Bab. spirit, 
the Cliakheans fioui the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
Combined with them, and foremost in the attack 
upon Nineveh, were the Aryan Medes—a people 
new to dominion, but the precursors of a move¬ 
ment w hich w as to put an end to the rfde of the 
N. Semites. In the partition which followed the 
conquest, the Chaldoeans retained the proper Sem. 
domain, while the Medes claimed the higlilands to 
the east and north. The regime of the Chaldtcans 
was stern and strenuous, thougli not so cruel as 
that of the Assyrians. Egypt, w hich had been sub¬ 
dued and then given up by the later Assyr. empire, 
made a futile attempt, during the brief inter¬ 
regnum, to occupy Syria and Palestine. It was 
thrust out by Nebuchadrezzar the Chaldtean. 
Egypt itself w r as in due time visited and dis¬ 
ciplined within its own domain. The kingdom 
of Judah, removed from Egyp. control, was put 
under bond to the Chaldaeaiis. Repeated revolts 
brought about at last the destruction of Jems, 
and the kingdom, and the exile of the people. 

But internal decline effected^ a decay of the 
Chaldaean empire almost as swift as that of the 
Assyrian. A round seventy years limited its dura¬ 
tion. Its destruction also was accelerated^ by an 
Aryan power. Cyrus the Persian, beginning his 
career as the head of a little province of Media, 
had become lord of the vast Median dominion, the 
conqueror of Lydia, and the ruler of a territory 
stretching from the Indus to the Aegean Sea. 
Babylon fell to him in the summer of 539, and 
with its transfer into Aryan hands the political 
sway of the N. Semites was for ever ended. 

The rule of Cyrus was tolerant and humane. 
Under it the principle of delegated power, un¬ 
known to the Semitic rulers, was put in force. 
Under the comparatively genial sway of the 
Persians, many of the old Sem. communities, Bab., 
Aram., Can. (Phcen.), and Heb., continued to 
exist, and some of them to flourish. The Aram, 
people, in small communities, survived in greatest 
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numbers, and taught tlieir language to most of the 
old N. Semitic realm. But Jerusalem and Tyre 
were long the most outstanding representatives of 
the Sem. genius. Surviving longest as centres of 
influence, they recalled to the world the ancient 
power of the Sem. mind and spirit. The one 
handed over to Europe the method as well as the 
example of a world-wide commerce. The other, 
in the more potent and more enduring realm of 
religion, continued to verify and to publish the 
essential truth about God and man and duty. 

It was, above all, in this region of thought and 
feeling that the Semites did their work for 
humanity. In their front we place the community 
of Israel , with all its feebleness and insignificance. 
It was under the vassalage to Assyria and Baby¬ 
lonia that the prophets and poets of Israel uttered 
those words which form the most precious legacy 
of all ancient time. And it was after the national 
life had been finally extinguished that the ancient 
Church abjured false gods for ever, and first realized 
the idea oi local and individual worship apart from 
the central sanctuary. Thus was prepared the 
way for that final epoch, when He who was not 
only a Semite and a Hebrew but the Son of Man, 
did away with ritual, priesthood, and caste, and 
erected His temple in the heart of humanity. 
Thus a greater service was done for the world by 
the most potent of the forces of Semitism under 
political disability and decline, than any which had 
been wrought by the mightiest of Semitic empires 
in the days of their power and pride. 

iii. Characteristics of the Semites.— It has 
been stated above that the Sem. civilization is 
essentially of nomadic origin. We may go further, 
and assert that the character of the people was 
vitally affected by their early habitual mode of 
life. Probably no race in the world s history has 
had such a prolonged experience of tribalism as a 
preparation for its wider active career among the 
nations. The general sketch already given of 
the early history of the Semites may give some 
indication of the conditions of their life in those 
distant ages. The inland Arabs of the present 
day present the nearest surviving analogy, changed 
though the type has been from the ancient proto¬ 
type. A better representation, though still far 
from adequate, is afforded by the picture which 
the Arabian historians and poets have drawn of 
the manners and pursuits of their countrymen in 
the centuries before Islam : the migrations of their 
tribes, their alliances, their feuds, their forays 
and raids, their revenges, tlieir stormy passions, 
their loves and hates, their swift growth and de¬ 
cline, their superstitions, their monotonous activity, 
their impulsive energy. But the correct estimate, 
as nearly as it may be reached, can be gained only 
by the use of the imagination, trained in the in¬ 
ductions oi prehistoric archeology. By a process 
of reduction and elimination we may arrive at an 
approximate view of primitive Semitic society. 

We must not imagine the Semites shortly 
before their separation as Qne large community 
swayed by a common leader, obeying common 
laws, and inspired by common memories. We 
have rather to think of a multitude of small com¬ 
munities, some of them scarcely more than parasitic 
unorganized hordes, speaking various closely re¬ 
lated dialects, constantly intermingling with and 
modifying one another, and ranging over a vast 
extent of wilderness land. Hunting still engrossed 
the attention of many of the tribesmen, though 
immense herds of cattle were the property of others. 
They had learned something of the practical uses 
of metals, especially of copper and iron, besides 
gold, silver, and several precious stones. The 
various tools and weapons essential to the business 
of hunters and shepherds are also represented by 


words common to the several derivative languages. 
They were close observers of animals, wild and 
domesticated, and of various species of plants. 
They would even appear to have employed some 
rude form of writing, though none which was 
later developed into a general system. Their 
common vocabulary is naturally deficient in legal 
terms ; for their only law was usage and prescrip¬ 
tion, and their only court that of the family oi 
trilial chiefs. On the other hand, the religious 
habit and consciousness had found copious ex¬ 
pression. 

The reciprocal antagonism of a multitude of 
tribes, so long maintained in spite of frequent 
alliances and absorptions, and guarded by the 
tribal badges of social and religions usage, had its 
most marked result in the permanent political 
character of the later Sem. communities. Mutual 
repulsion, even between the States most closely 
allied by blood or common interest, was universal, 
and was scarcely ever overcome, even after pro¬ 
longed forcible amalgamation. City - kingdoms 
became the rule in all fixed settlements—an insti¬ 
tution which was essentially tribal chiefdom made 
permanent and hereditary. This type of govern¬ 
ment was scarcely modified, even in the most 
highly organized States; there intervened no real 
substantial authority between the king and any of 
his subjects. Even Israel, which exceptionally 
began its settled career as a tribal confederation, 
reverted inevitably to the normal Sem. type of 
government. After the establislmient of the King¬ 
dom, Israel was reduced to * Ephraim,’and Samaria 
became the synonym of either, while Jerusalem 
ere long became the virtual surrogate of Judah. 

Of absolutely immeasurable importance to the 
w’orld were the intellectual and moral character 
and temper of the ancient Semites. Long-continued 
intense activity, within a wide yet monotonous 
and secluded territory, was the habit of this unique 
people. Such a habit of necessity produces men 
eager, impulsive, and intense, but narrow and un¬ 
imaginative. Such were the prehistoric Semites, 
and such the Semites of history. Religious, for 
the most part, rather than moral ; patient, resolute, 
enduring, brave, serious ; faithful to friends, im¬ 
placable towards foes,—they have borne the stamp 
of tribalism all through their history. With little 
breadth of imagination, or range of invention, or 
intellectual or moral sympathy, they have given to 
literature scarcely anything dramatic or epic. But 
their ardour and passion, their religious and 
patriotic fervour, have inspired a lyrical poetry 
unequalled or unsurpassed. Intensely subjective, 
they have little spontaneous interest in experi¬ 
mental science and the pictorial arts. Incapable of 
wide speculation, they nave had no genuine philo¬ 
sophy of their own; but, w holly practical in their 
views and modes of life, they have attained to the 
highest eminence in gnomic wisdom. Their faculty 
of surviving in strange conditions aqd surround¬ 
ings, and of arousing themselves from chronic in¬ 
activity to almost superhuman daring and enter¬ 
prise, seems to be the manifestation of a reserve 
power potentially acquired through ages of un¬ 
daunted persistence under hard conditions. Not 
looking far around them, they have at times seen 
all the farther beyond and above them. And when 
it has been given them to see straight and clear, 
they have beheld * unspeakable things, which it is 
not possible for a man to utter.* But they are apt 
to see only one thing at a time, and so in their 
judgments of men and things they are exclusive, 
partial, and extreme. When they perceive the 

S rincipal part of a thing, it is conceived of and 
escribed as standing for the whole. In their 
mental pictures there is but little combining of 
elements, or shading or perspective. In their 
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vocabulary there are few qualifying or restrictive 
terms. In their view of the universe they refer 
everything to direct supernatural agency. Hence 
they leave little scope to the individual human 
will, and a circumscribed choice of action to them¬ 
selves. They know of hut two types of govern¬ 
ment, the one a development of the other: the 
patriarchal and the absolute monarchical. They 
follow but few occupations, and their work is 
divided among hereditary guilds. For the like 
fundamental reason, they are quite limited in their 
view of human merits and allotments ; men are to 
them either absolutely good or absolutely bad ; and 
their destiny is to be either beatiiic or hopelessly 
wretched. With such mental and moral qualities, 
they have been, according to the light which they 
have seen and the course to which they have been 
driven, the most beneticent or the most noxious of 
our species. There are two consummate forms and 
modes of Sem. faith and practice—Judaism and 
Mohammedanism. The one, with all its inevitable 
limitations, was incomparably the greatest gift of 
God to the world in ancient times. The other, in 
spite of the truth which it has appropriated, is one 
ot the greatest evils of the w orld’s later days, one 
of the most perverse and malignant, one of the 
most perplexing and disheartening. 

Literature. —On possible relations between the Semites and 
other races, see Benfey, Verhalt. d. agupt. Sprache z. grunt. 
Sprachstamm ( 1844); Friedr. Delitzscli, Indogerm.-Senut. M'«r- 
zelverwandtschaft (1873); McCurdy, Aryo-Semitic Speech (1SS1); 
Brunch, H lerogl.-demot. Woiterb. (1867), Introduction. On the 
question of the original seat of the Semites and their classi¬ 
fication, essays have been written by \ on Kremer, Guidi, and 
Honnnel in favour of the theory of a migration from the N.E.; 
by Sprenger, Schrader, and de Goeje approving of the view that 
Arabia was the starting-place. See the summation in fax our 
of the latter hypothesis in Wright, Compar Giamm. oj Sem. 
Languages (1890), p. f>ff.; and comp, Noldeke, art. ‘Semitic 
Languages,’ in Encyc. Brit* Hommel's latest classification, as 
based on language, may be found in AHT (1897). The genius 
and character ot the Semites aie discussed in Hommel, Die 
smut. Yolker und Sprachen (1883), p. 21 ff., where the Mews of 
Renan, Ewald, Chwolson, Gran, and Sprenger are also cited and 
criticised. On the religion of the Semites, see W. R. Smith, 
JttS ; Baudissin, Stud ten zur sem. Rehyionsyeschichte ; and 
Baethgen, Beitrage z. sem. Rehyionsyeschichte. For the history 
of the Semites, see Max Duncker, Hist, of Antiquity (tr. from 
the German [1879], vols. i.-iii.); Meyer, Gesch. aes Alterthuras 
(1884), vol. i.; Maspero, Hist. anc. des peuples de VOrient ; 
Lenormant, Hist. anc. de VOrient ; G. Rawlinson, The Five 
Great Monarchies <rf the Ancient Eastern World ; Sayce, The 
Ancient Empires eg the East ; McCurdy, HPM. See also artt. 
Assyria and Babylonia in vol. i. and in the Encyc. Bill ., and the 
Literature there referred to; and add on the Sumerian question, 
Weiasbach, Die sumer. Frage (189S). 
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DIASPORA.— 

Introduction. 

L Extent of the Diaspora: in (1) the Euphrates districts; 
f2) Syria; (8) Arabia; (4) Asia Minor; (5) Egypt; (0) 
Oyrenaica; (7) North Africa; (8) Macedonia and Greece ; 
(9) Rome ; (10) the rest of Italy, and Spain, Gaul, Ger¬ 
many. 

IL Organization of the communities: certain features com¬ 
mon to them everywhere; differences as to (1) the 
name ot the community, (2) the officials. Constitution 
of the Jewish communities akin to that of the Greek 
communes. 

Hi. Toleration and recognition by the State authorities. 
Three forms of political existence; (1) as a colony of 
foreigners (xetrtxim ); (2) as private societies or 
* unions ’; (3) as more or less independent corpora¬ 
tions alongside the communal bodies. Toleration of 
the Jewish cultms a main essential. Right of adminis¬ 
tering their own funds, and jurisdiction over their own 
msmbers. The question of military service. The cult 
of the Emperor; advantage of the Jews in this matter 
over the Christians. Varying attitude of different 
Emperors towards the Jews. 

hr. Rights of citizenship, and social standing. Citizenship 
possessed by the Jews especially in recently founded 
cities like Alexandria ana Antioch, or in those whose 
constitution had been reorganized like the cities of 
Western Asia Minor. In such instances the Jews 
formed a fMtf by themselves. Many Jews enjoyed 
even Roman citizenship. Social standing of the Jews. 
The offices ot alabarch and ‘head physician/ 

v. Religious and intellectual life. Danger of syncretism 
and philosophic indifference. The Synagogue a safe¬ 
guard. The Greek language used in the Synagogue 


services. The temple at Leontopolis. Pax ment of 
dues to the temple at Jerusalem. Pilgrimages to the 
festivals. Greek influences. Pedagogic part plaved 
by the Diaspora in relation to Christianity. 

Literature. 

Amongst the causes that contributed to the rapid 
spread of Christianity during the Apostolic and 
post-Apostolic periods, one of the most important 
was the circumstance that Judaism was already 
dispersed as a powerful force throughout the whole 
extent of the Roman Empire, nay even beyond it. 
Everywhere the preach era of the gospel found 
Jewish communities, which furnished them with 
the starting-point for their proclamation of the 
advent of the Messiah. And, even if their success 
w'as not very marked within the pale of the com¬ 
munities themselves, it must be assumed to have 
been all the greater in the circles of ‘ God-fearing * 
Gentiles, wiio in many places had attached them¬ 
selves as an appendage to the community of Jew's. 
Through thc*e circles being w’on over by the 
Jewish propaganda to a worship that was mono¬ 
theistic and determined by ethical interests, the 
soil w’as loosened for the seed of the gospel to be 
scattered on it. 

The enormous extent of the Jewish Diaspora in 
comparison with the petty mother country presents 
an enigma to historical inquiry which it is unable to 
solve with certainty. In any case, various factors 
must have co-operated to bring about the result in 
question. In the time of the Assyrians and the 
Cliahheans forcible deportations to the Euphrates 
districts took place, and a process of the same kind 
was repeated even in the Persian period, under 
Artaxerxes Ochus. At the beginning of the Greek 
period the rulers sought, in the interests of the 
consolidation of their dominions, to eiiect the 
greatest possible intermixture of populations, and 
with a view* to this they incited and favoured 
general migrations, by guaranteeing certain privi¬ 
leges and by other means. Pressure from above 
and the prospect of gain, in particular the interests 
of trade, combined to produce an ebbing and flow¬ 
ing of the peoples scattered over the w'ide dominions 
of the Diadochi. It is to this period that we ought 
resum ably to assign a large proportion of those 
ewish migrations, whose occurrence w T e can only 
infer from their results in the Roman period. But 
all this is liardty sufficient to account lully for the 
fact before us. Is it possible that the small com¬ 
munity, W’hich under Ezra and Nehemiah organ¬ 
ized itself around Jerusalem, and w hich even about 
the year B.C. 200 had not spread beyond the terri¬ 
tory of Judaea (in the narrower sense), should have 
, produced merely by natural increase the many 
! thousands, nay millions, wdio at the latest in the 
1st cent. A.D. are found scattered over the whole 
world ? This is highly improbable. We are thus 
compelled to suppose that it w f as not only to 
migration and natural reproduction, but also to 
numerous conversions during the Greek period, 
that Judaism owed its wide diffusion over the 
whole world, and the great number of adherents 
whose existence we can prove in general with 
complete certainty, although we cannot give the 
actual figures. 

In the present article we shall describe (1) the 
extent of the dispersion of the Jews; (2) the 
organization of the communities; (3) the measure 
in which they enjoved toleration and recognition 
by the State ; (4) the share of the Jews in citizen¬ 
ship ; (5) their religious and intellectual life in 
general. 

i. Extent of the Diaspora. —We have general 
testimony to the wide dispersion of the Jewish 
people, commencing with tne middle of the 2nd 
cent. B.c. In the Third Book of the Sibylline 
Oracles , composed probably about B.C. 140, it is 
said that ( every land and every sea is filled with 
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them* ( Orac. Sibyll. iii. 271, racra 7ata atdcv 
wX-fiprjs Kal waaa 0&\a<T<ra). In the time of Sulla we 
are told by Strabo that the Jewish people had 
already ‘ come into every city; and one cannot 
readily find any place in the world which has not 
received this tribe and been taken possession of by 
it’ (op. Jos. Ant. xiv. vii. 2). According to 
Josephus, there is ‘ no people in the world with¬ 
out a fragment of us^ (BJ n. xvi. 4 [Niese, 
§ 398]: ou 7&p H<rriv 4 tI tt)s olKovfjJprjs Sfjfxo s 6 fx^i fjLolpav 
ilfieripav tytap). The fullest details are found in 
the survey given by Philo in the letter of Agrippa 
to Caligula ( Legatio ad Gaium , § 36 [ed. Mangey, 
ii. 587]): * Jerusalem is the metropolis not only of 
Judsea, but of most countries. This is owing to 
the colonies which on suitable occasions she has 
sent to the neighbouring lands of Egypt, Phoe¬ 
nicia, Syria, Ccele-Syria; to the remoter Pam- 
pliylia, Cilicia, most parts of Asia, as far as 
Bithynia; and to the farthest corners of Pontus, 
as well as to Europe, The^aly, Bceotia, Mace¬ 
donia, Aetolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, to the 
most and the fairest parts of the Peloponnesus. 
And not only is the mainland covered with Jewish 
settlements, but also the principal islands: Euboea, 
Cyprus, Crete. Heave unnamed the lands beyond 
the Euphrates, for, with the exception of a small 
portion, all this district, including Babylon and the 
satrapies that embrace the fertile territory lying 
around, has Jewish inhabitants. 1 We are not able 
to test the correctness of this testimony in eveiy 
detail. But the more our knowledge is enlarged 
by new discoveries, the more do we find the accu¬ 
racy of the above description established. Coming 
now to particulars, the following are the most im¬ 
portant testimonies:— 

1. The Euphrates Districts.— The earliest 
Diaspora of the Jews is that found in these regions 
(Assyria, Media, Babylonia). Large masses were 
deported by the Assyrians from the kingdom of 
the Ten Tribes, and by the Chaldseans from the 
kingdom of Judah. The Assyrians settled those 
whom they had carried aw ay ‘ in Halah and in 
Habor by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of 
the Medes’ (2 K 17® 18 11 ), i.e. in the northern part 
of the region watered by the Euphrates, to the 
west of Nineveh (see the articles on the various 
localities just named). The Chaldajans brought 
their captives to the region of Babylon. It is 
true that large companies of the Judahites and 
Benjamites w 7 ho had been carried to Babylon, 
afterwards returned to their native land and 
founded a new community there. But there was 
no such thing as a complete return of the Baby¬ 
lonian exiles. Still less was this the case with 
the members of the Ten Tribes deported by the 
Assyrians. Practically, the whole of these re¬ 
mained in foreign parts. This is not only implied 
in the biblical narrative, which knows nothing of 
a return on their part, but is expressly testified to 
by later writers (Jos. Ant . XI. v. 2: al 8Z fetca <pv\al 
vipav eUrlv Evtppdrov Sevpo, fivpiddes Arctpot Kal 
dpiOfup yvuxrOrjpat, ptr) 8 wdfie vat ; cf. 4 Ezr 13 88 " 47 ; 
Origen, Epist. ad Africanum , § 14; Commodian, 
Carmen Apologet. 936-939). As late as the time 
of R. ‘Al^iba, the Rabbis continued to dispute 
whether the Ten Tribes would ever return or not 
(Mishna, Sanhedrin , x. 3 fin. ; tradition vacillates 
regarding the authorities who supported the dif¬ 
ferent views [see Bacher, Die A gada der Tannaiten , 
i. 143 f.]). 

A fresh deportation was carried out by Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, who about the year B.C. 350 trans¬ 
ported Jewish prisoners to Hyrcania (Euseb. Chron., 
ed. Schoene, ii. 112, ad ann. Abr. 1657; Orosius, 
iii. 7), probably because they had taken part in 
the revolt of the Phoenicians against the Persian 
sway. 


All these Israelites who lived in the Euphrates 
districts maintained communication with the 
mother country, and, as the centuries ran their 
course, took their share in its religious develop 
ment. Instead of being absorbed by the sui- 
rounding heathenism (as one would naturally 
have expected), they rather advanced in the direc¬ 
tion of proper, strict, legal Judaism. And to 
such an extent did their numbers increase that in 
the Roman period they were counted by millions; 
and thus, even from a political point of view, 
constituted a power with which the Romans 
had to reckon, seeing that their settlements lay 
on the border of [down to the time of Trajan 
chiefly outside] the sphere of Roman authority. 
P. Petronius, the legate of Syria, considered it 
dangerous in the year a.d. 40 to provoke them to 
a hostile disposition towards Rome (Philo, Legatio 
ad Gaiu7n s § 31 [ed. Mangey, ii. 578]). Trajan in 
his advance against the Partliians was exposed to 
a real danger by the revolt of the Mesopotamian 
Jews which threatened his rear. It is not prob¬ 
able that these millions (/ivptdSes diretpot) of Jew’ish 
inhabitants were simply descendants of the former 
exiles. We must rather think of a successful 
propaganda among the surrounding heathen. This 
propaganda, too, must have been directed from 
J udtea, for the population of which we are speak¬ 
ing w r as Jewish in the sense of Pharisaism, as is 
evident from the forms of activity displayed by its 
religious life (pilgrimages to the feasts, sending of 
dues to the temple, etc.; see, on this, below'). The 
main stock, however, w r as certainly composed of 
the ancient exiles, for in the Roman period we 
find the Jewish population most thickly settled 
in the very spots to which the Assyrians and 
the Chaldoeans once transported their prisoners. 
Josephus names, as their two principal cities, 
Nehardea (KVepSa, NdapSa) and Nisibis (Ant. XVIII. 
ix. 1 and 9 fin.). The former of these was in 
Babylonia; the latter on the Mygdonius, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Chaboras (IJabor), in the centre of the 
localities named in 2 K 17® 18 11 . Around Nehardea 
were thus grouped the descendants of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin ; around Nisibis, the de¬ 
scendants of the Ten Tribes. 

It may be further mentioned that, in the time 
of Tiberius, two brothers, Asinseus and Aniheus, 
founded in the neighbourhood of Nehardea a robber 
State, which, owing to the weakness of the Par¬ 
thian monarchy, maintained its existence for 
several decades (Jos. Ant. XVIII. ix.).—In the 
time of Claudius the royal house of Adiabene 
(Izates, his mother Helena, and his brother Mono- 
bazus) adopted the Jewish faith, and proved its 
attachment by keeping up intimate relations with 
Jerusalem, by establishing various foundations 
there, and by taking part with the Jews in their 
great war with the Romans under Nero and Ves¬ 
pasian (Jos. Ant. xx. ii.—iv. ; BJ II. xix. 2, IV. ix. 
11, v. ii. 2, iii. 3, iv. 2, vi. 1, vi. vi. 3, 4). 

2. SYRIA. —This is characterized by Josephus 
as the country which, on account of its proximity 
to Palestine, had the largest percentage of Jewisn 
inhabitants, these being specially numerous in the 
capital, Antioch (BJ VIII. iii. 3 : rb ydp ’loudaluw 
ydpos vo\b flip /card ratraw rt\p olKov/xiprjp xaptairaprai 
rois trixwplots, irXcurrov 82 rfi luptq. *ard rijp yetr- 
plaatp dpajiefuyjjdpop 2{aip£ros liri Ttjt *Avtu>x«£°« 
1)p sro\if 8th rb ttjs rbXews fityedos). At Antioch the 
Jews enjoyed the rights of citizenship, they had a 
splendid synagogue, and carried on a zealous and 
successful propaganda among the heathen popula¬ 
tion (Jos. l.c.). It is true that by all this they 
drew upon themselves the hatred of the pagan 
inhabitants. Regarding the state of things in 
most of the other towns of Syria we know nothing 
very definite. But Philo states that there are 
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• great numbers of Jews in every city of Asia and 
Syria * ( Legatio ad Gaium , § 33 [ed. Mangey, iL 
582] : ’lovdaioi k aO’ iKdarrfp irbXtv ci<rl TrafnrXrjOeU ’Aalas 
re K<d Evplas). For Damascus exact figures are 
given by Josephus, who, however, contradicts 
himself on this point. In one passage he states 
that, at the outbreak of the great war in the 
year A.D. 66, there were 10,500 [so Niese’s text of 
BJ II. xx. 2 ; according to another reading, 10,000] 
Jews massacred at Damascus. In another passage 
(BJ VII. viiL 7 [Niese, § 368]) he gives, instead of 
this number, *18,000, with women and children.’ 
According to the first cited passage (BJ II. xx. 2), 
the women of Damascus were almost all devoted 
to the Jewish religion (r&s yvraiKai ardcras ttXtjp 
bXLywr inrrjyfjd ms tJ ’lovSauq) Opyantlq.). 

3. SOUTH Arabia. — At what date Judaism 
reached this quarter is unknown, but it was 
strongly diffused there from the 4th cent. A.D. 
at the latest. When, under Constantius, attempts 
were made to extend Christianity in that quarter, 
these had to contend with Jewish opposition 
(Philostorgius, iii. iv.). At the beginning of the 
6th cent, a Jewish king reigned there. 0\\ ing to 
his persecution of the Christians, he was dethroned 
by the Christian king of Abyssinia (see Fell, * Die 
tfhristenverfolgung in Sudarabien,’ etc., in ZD MG 
xxxv. [1881] 1-74. Against Halevy, who argued 
that the king in question was not a Jew but an 
Arian, see Duchesne in REJ xx. [1890] 220-224). 

4. ASIA Minor. —Here we have numerous testi¬ 
monies, and are able to demonstrate the presence 
of Jews in almost every quarter. They were most 
thickly settled in Phrygia and Lydia, and we 
know further how they came there. Antiochus 
the Great transplanted two thousand Jewish 
families from Mesopotamia and Babylonia to 
Lydia and Phrygia, because lie considered them 
more loyal subjects than the Lydians and Phry¬ 
gians, who were inclined to revolt (Jos. Ant. XII. 
iii. 4). While these Babylonian Jews peopled the 
inland provinces of Asia Minor, others were 
attracted by trade interests to the towns on the 
coast. An indirect evidence of the early appear¬ 
ance of the Jews in Asia Minor may be discovered 
also in 1 Mac 15 13 ' 24 . According to this passage, 
the Romans in the year B.C. 139 simultaneously 
despatched to a number of kings a letter in 
identical terms, charging them to refrain from 
showing any hostility towards the Jews. From 
this it may be inferred that Jews were already to 
be found in all the places there named. Of States 
and cities in Asia Minor the following are men¬ 
tioned : the kingdoms of Pergamum and Cappa¬ 
docia ; the district of Caria, with the cities of 
Myndos, Halicarnassus, and Cnidos; Pamphylia, 
with the city of Side; Lycia, with the city of 
Phaselis; and, finally, Sampsame, i.e. the Samsun 
of later Arab geographers, or Amisus in Pontus, 
to the east of Sinope. These various districts and 
cities were in the year B.C. 139 politically inde¬ 
pendent, and are therefore named separately beside 
the great kingdoms of Pergamum and Cappadocia. 

As showing the great numbers and the pros¬ 
perity of the Jews of Asia Minor about the middle 
of the 1st cent. B.C., we have, on the one hand, 
the numerous acts in their favour during the 
closing years (B.C. 50-40) of the Roman Republic 
(collected by Josephus in Ant. XIV. x.); and, on 
the other hand, the remarkable passage in Cicero, 
pro Flacco , 28, in which he gives precise details as 
to the circumstances under which quantities of 
Jewish money, intended to be sent from Asia 
Minor to Jerusalem, were confiscated by the 
governor Flaccus (B.C. 62-61). The whole passage 
reads thus: * Qunm aurum Judseorum nomine 
quotannis ex Italia et ex omnibus provinces 
Hieroeolyma exportari soleret, Flaccus sanxit 


edicto ne ex Asia exportari liceret. . . . Ubi ergo 
crimen est? quoniam quidem furtum nusquam 
reprehendis, edictum probas, judicatum fateris, 
qusesitum et prolatum palam non negas, actum 
esse per viros primarios res ipsa declarat: Apamece 
manifesto deprehensum, ante pedes prmtoris in 
foro expensum esse auri pondo centum paullo 
minus per Sex. Caesium, equitem Romanum, castis- 
simum hominem atque integemmum ; Laodieece 
viginti pondo paullo amplius per liunc L. Pedu- 
>cieum, judicem nostrum; Adramyttii per Cn. 
Domitium, legatum ; Pergami non niultum.’ If 
we add to these general testimonies other special 
ones, particularly those of the inscriptions, we 
obtain for the Jews in Asia Minor the following 
data (commencing with the N.W.):— 

a. Adramyttium and Pergamum: the above 
testimony of Cicero. 

b. Phokrca: an inscription (REJ xii. [1886] 236- 
242 =Bulletin de corresp. hcllen. x. [1886] 327-335): 
Ta nor Srpdnoros rov t Eptt48ujpos rbr oltcov sal rbv 
7 repiftoXor roO viraidpov KaraaKevdoava 4 k t£j[p l8]lujp 
txapioaro r[ots To]u5atots. ‘H ovyayuryfl 4\jelfJLrj]cTev tQp 
’ lovSaiur Tdnov 2.[TpdT]u>ros rod 'Evir48taros xP va V <rre- 
<j>aP(p Kal trpoehplq.. 

c. Magnesia on Mt. Sipylus: a Jewish tomb- 
inscription (REJ x. [1885] 76). 

d. Smyrna: an inscription from the time of 
Hadrian, with a list of those who had made pres¬ 
ents to the city, among them ol ttot4 Tomato. (CIG 
3148). The Jews played a prominent part in con¬ 
nexion with the death of PoJycarp (Martyr. Polyc. 
12-13, 17-18 ; Vita Polyrnrpi amt ore Pionio , ed. 
Duchesne, 1881 ; cf. also Reinach, REJ xi. 235- 
238). There is, further, this inscription from the 
3rd cent. A.D. (REJ vii. [1883] 161-166): 'Fovtfictya 
’lovSaia dpxarvpdyctryos KareaKcvaacp rb ivabpiov rots 
direXevdtpois Kal dp4/xaaiv /njbevbs AXov i^ovaiar 4x 0VT °s 
ddxpai Tiud , ei 84 tls T r oXfjLr)<r€i, Sibaei t<Jj leptordnp 
rap.€L(p Sypdpia 'cup Kal rip ttfpei tCqp 'lovSaiwr Srjpdpia 
'a. Ta&ryjs rrjs eiriypa<f>f}s rb a.PTLypa(t>ov dxoKetrat rts rb 
dpxdov. 

e. Sardis: three official documents quoted by 

Josephus —1. A despatch of L. Antonius to the 
authorities of Sardis (B.C. 50, 49), permitting the 
.lews to refer their disputes for decision to their 
own tribunals, even when they are Roman citizens 
(Ant. xiv. x. 17). 2. A popular resolution of the 

city of Sardis, guaranteeing to the Jews the un¬ 
disturbed exercise of their religion (Ant. XIV. x. 
24). 3. A despatch of C. Norbanus Flaccus, from 

the time of Augustus, to the authorities of Sardis, 
reminding them afresh of the religious freedom of 
the Jews (Ant. xvi. vi. 6). 

f. Hypaepa , to the south of Sardis: an inscrip¬ 
tion of c. 200 A.D., containing only the two words 
'lovSalitjp vewripQjv (REJ x. 74 f.). 

g. Ephesus: the granting of the city franchise 
to the Jews, probably as early as the reorganizing 
of the city constitution by Antiochus II. Theos 
(B.C. 261-246). Numerous official documents are 
quoted by Josephus, particularly those dating from 
the years B.C. 49-42, according to which the Jews 
living in Ephesus were exempted from military 
service even when they ]assessed the Roman 
citizenship (Ant. xiv. x. *11-13, 16, 19, 25. During 
the years named the Roman citizens in Asia Minor 
were called out for military service). Under 
Augustus the authorities of Ephesus were re¬ 
peatedly reminded that the Jews were not to be 
interfered with in sending the sacred money to 
Jerusalem (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium , §40; Jos. 
Ant. xvi. vi. 4, 7). Their synagogue is mentioned 
in Ac IS 19 * 26 19 8 . In a late tomb-inscription we 
meet with a Jewish dpxiarpos (Ancient Greek In¬ 
scriptions in the British Museum , iii. 2, No. 677). 
The * head physicians ’ were appointed by the city, 
and enjoyed immunity from all burdens. 
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h. Trctlles: incidental mention in a despatch from 
the LaocLLceans (Jos. Ant. xiv. x. 20). 

i. Caria: see, in general, 1 Mac 15 ,J3 , and cf. also 
the above remarks. 

j. Miletus: a despatch of the proconsul to the 
city authorities, bearing on the religious freedom 
of the Jews (Ant. XIV. x. 21). 

k. Jasus, to the south of Miletus: an inscrip¬ 
tion from the middle of the 2nd cent. B.C., accord¬ 
ing to which one Riktjtus ’Ido-ovo* *1 eporoXvfiirrfs gave 
a money contribution in support of the festival of 
the Z)iVmy«ia(LeBasetWttddiiigton, Inscr. iii. No. 
294 =REJ x. 76). It is not impossible that Jason, 
the father of this Niketas, is to be identified with 
the high priest of this name who lived in the 
Maccabaean period. Support of heathen festivals 
by Jews was not unknown at that time even in 
Palestine. 

l. Myndos: a tomb-inscription from the begin- 
ing of the Byzantine period (REJ xlii. 1-4). 

m. Halicarnassus: a popular resolution regard¬ 
ing the religious freedom of the Jews (Jos. Ant. 
XIV. x. 23). 

n. Phrygia: see Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia , vol. i. pt. ii. (1897) pp. GG7-676. 

o. Laodicea: see Ciceio, pro Flacco, 28; also a 
despatch of the authorities to the proconsul C. 
Rabirius, in which they disclaim any intention of 
interfering with the religious freedom of the Jews 
(Ant. xiv. x. 20). 

p. Hicrapolis: three Jewish inscriptions pub¬ 
lished in Jahrbuch des deutschen archaol. InstitutSy 
ivth Ergiinzungsheft (—Altcrthumer von Hicra¬ 
polis, herau^g. von Humann, Cichorius, Judeich, 
Winter), 1898. We give extracts, showing the most 
important points — 1. No. 69 a tomb-inscription, 
closing with the threat of a penal ty : el 8b yrt, diro- 
relaei np Xa<p top (sic) Tov5aZ[w]i' irpoare[i]ixov &v[6ju.]a.Ti 
dyvdpLa x*ZAia. 2. No. 212 a tomb-inscription end¬ 
ing thus : eZ 8b bn brepos Krjdeuaei, Sibaet ry Karo trig. 
rw v ev 'lepairbXeL KaroiKodvrwv T ovdaLior Tcpoareifiov 
(Srfrdpi a) (.) sal rip iK$rprf)<ravn (Syvdpia) (bKrx'iXia). 
dvnypaipov direrbOy bv rip dpxitp tup ’I ovdaltor. 3. No. 
342 (= Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phn/qia, 
L 645) tomb-inscription of a certain Publius Jklius 
Glykon, who bequeathed to the managing body of 
the guild of purple-dyers (rrj ae/nvordry irpoebplq. rwv 
Trop<pvpaBd<p(i)y) a capital fund, the interest of which 
was to be applied yearly, er ry iopry tGjv dfvpnov, to 
the decorating of his tomb. He bequeathed like¬ 
wise to the directorate of another guild (rep awedplcp 
tG)v KaipodaTrioTQv) a sum to be applied to the same 
purpose, tv -tq loprji vet' tt]ko[ctt7)s]. The whole of 
the members of these guilds must, accordingly, 
have been, if not exactly Jews, at least well dis¬ 
posed to Judaism (cf. Ramsay, Expositor of Feb. 
1902, pp. 98-100). 

q. Apamea: Cicero, pro Flacco , 2S (see above); 
also a tomb-inscription (ap. Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia , i. 538) ending thus : eZ 8b ns 
bvirybevai, rbv vbfiop older rwv EiovSbwr. The * law 
of the Jews * cannot here be the Mosaic law, but a 
legal ordinance, recognized by the State, imposing 
a penalty on any harm done to Jewish tombs. The 
strength of Jewish influence at Apamea can be 
gauged from the circumstance that at the be¬ 
ginning of the 3rd cent. A.D. coins were struck 
by the city authorities (!) having upon them figures 
of Noah and his wife descending from the ark, and 
bearing the legend NOE (fullest description of these 
coins in Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1866, pp. 
173-219, pi. vi.; cf. also the Catalogue of the 
Collection Waddington in the Revue Numisma- 
tiquey 1898, p. 397 f., Nos. 5723, 5730, 5731). 
Apamea thus claimed to he the spot where Noah’s 
ark was stranded. This claim, which is known 
also from other sources, is connected in some way 
with the name of the city, ’Ard/ucia Ktpurr6s, for 


Kipwros is the biblical term for the ark of Noah. 
It may have been just this appellation of the city 
that led to the localizing or the Noah-legend. 
That this localizing is to be traced to Jewish in¬ 
fluence, has been shown especially by Babelon (‘La 
tradition plirygienne du deluge ’ in Revue de 
Vhistoire aes religions , xxiii. [1891] 174-183). Not 
only the Noah- but also the Enoch-legend reached 
Phrygia by means of the Jews ; for the Phrygian 
’ Avvuk6s or NdvvaKos, who lived over 300 years, and 
after whose death the great Flood came, is certainly 
no other than the biblical Enoch (he is called 
'Avvclkos by Stephanus Byzant. s.v. ’Ik6plov ; but 
XdvvaKos by Zenobius, Proverb, vi. 10, and Suidas, 
Lex. s.v. XdvvuKos). 

r. Akmonia: an inscription in honour of a num¬ 
ber of synagogue officials u ho had restored ‘the 
synagogue built by Julia Severa* (rbv KuraaKev- 
aadbvra oIkop inrb TouX/os ^eovrjpas . . . etreaKeduauv, 
see Ramsay, Ilevue des Hud's- ancicnncs, iii. [1901] 
272 [an earlier copy in Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia , i. 649 f.]). It closes thus: ouartms sal r\ 
<rvpayur/7] irei/iyaer 6VXy bmxpi'crip bid re ryv brdperov 
avrwv [(3ijuirtp sai rr\v irpbs ttjp avrayiayty evvotdv re sal 
airovbrfp. This inscription shows us to what influ¬ 
ence Judaism had attained in the highest circles of 
society ; for the Julia Severa who is named as the 
builder of the synagogue is known to us from 
coins and inscriptions (Ramsay, Cities and Bishop¬ 
rics of Phrygia , i. G37, 647) as a noble lady of 
Akmonia in the time of Nero (Prosv)n,graph in, 
imperii Romani , iii. 224 f., s.v. * Servenius ’; al*o 
coins in the Collection Waddington, Revue Numis- 
matique, 1898, p. 384, Nos. 5488, 5490, 5494). Since 
she was at the same time high priestess of the cult 
of the Emperor, she cannot indeed have been a 
Jewess. 

s. Antiorh of Pisidia: a Jewish synagogue men¬ 
tioned in Ac 13 w . 

t. Lye it and the city of Phaselis; see 1 Mac 15 23 , 
with the above remarks on that passage. 

u. Kori/kos in Lycia: a tomb-inscription of late 
date (REJ x. 76). 

Y- Tlos in Lycia: a tomb-inscription from some¬ 
where about the end of the 1st cent. A.D. (Eranos 
Vindobonensis , 181)3, pp. 99-102). According to it, 
the ijpipor (sepulchral monument) was erected by a 
certain Ptolemams for himself and his son Ptolo- 
mu'us vvbp dpxorreia s reXovpbvus vap rj/xeip ’lovdaiots, 
{bare airrb elvai irdvruv rwv T ovoaLiov xal uybbva i$or 
elrai erepov redrjrai iv a trip, ear 8b ns ebpeOeLy nvd n$wv 
6<pei\b<rei IXwbwv np oypup [the conclusion is wanting]. 

w. Pamphylia and the city of Side: see 1 Mac 
15 13 and the general testimony of Philo (see above, 
p. 92 a ), also Ac 2 10 . 

x. Cilicia: see likewise Philo, he. Since, accord¬ 
ing to Ac 6 9 , Cilician Jews lived in Jerusalem in 
somewhat large numbers, the Diaspora in Cilicia 
must have been very considerable. Tarsus, the 
capital of Cilicia, was, as is well known, the birth¬ 
place of the Apostle Paul (Ac 9 11 21 5W 22 s ). One 
lovbas vtos lor7] Tapaevs is mentioned on a tomb- 
inscription of Jope (Euting, Sttzungsberichte der 
Berliner Akadeime , 1885, p. 686). In the 4th cent. 
A.D. the Jewish patriarch caused the dues to he 
collected * in every city of Cilicia * from the resident 
Jews (Epiplmnius, Hasr. xxx. 11 : &ir& iK«urrt|s 
ir^Xcci)? tt)s KiXikcCgl? t& irib^Kara sal rds dirapx&s 
wapd ru>v ev ry ivapx’Iovbalwr elordirparrev). 

y. Korykos in Cilicia: a Jewish sarcophagus 
with inscription (Denkschriften der Wiener Akad- 
emie t Phil.-Hist. Classe, Bd. xliv. [1896] p. 68). 

z. Iconium in Lveaonia: a Jewish synagogue 
mentioned in Ac 14*; on inscriptions there, cf. art. 
Galatia in vol. ii. p. 88 b . 

aa. Galatia: testimonies here veiy scanty, for 
there are none in Jos. Ant. XVI. vi. 2 (the closing 
remark that the edict of Augustus in favour of the 
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Jews was to be set up at Aneyra is based upon a not regarded by pseudo-Aristeas as a voluntary 
false reading: the MSS have a pyvprj). A tomb- one; cf. § 35, ed. \\ endland). See also * Additional 
inscription from Galatia will be found in Bulletin Note * at end of this article. 

de corresp. helltn. vii. 24 (=REJ x. 77). The in- Whether as early as the time of Alexander the 
scription CIG 4129 was found in the neighbour- Great any considerable numbers of Jews mi'Tated 
hood of Dorylaeum, not therefore in Galatia. Of., to Egypt, we know not. But we may trust the 
in general, art. Galatia in vol. ii. p. 85 b . statement of Josephus, that, at the founding 0 f 

bb. Cappadocia: 1 Mac 15** (despatch from the Alexandria by the monarch just named, .Jewish 
Romans to king Ariarathes) is sufficient to justify settlers were from the first incorporated anion" 
the assumption that Jews were settled there. Cf. the citizens (BJ II. xviii. 7, c. Apion. ii. 4). Com 
also Ac 2**; Mishna, Kethuboth, xiii. 11; NeuLauer, firmation of this is supplied by the decree of the 
Gioa. da Talmud , pp. 317-319; tom bin script ions emperor Claudius {ap. Jos. Ant. xix. v. 2), accord- 
of Cappadocian Jews at Jope, in PEFSt. 1893, ing to which the Jews in Alexandi ia were settled 
P. 290, and 1900, pp. 118,122. In the Jerusalem there from the very first (rots irpdbrois ev0d Kaipoh) 
Talmud we meet with three Jewish scholars from along with the Alexandrians. Larger masses 
Cappadocia (R. Judan, R. Jannai, R. Samuel); see appear to have first come to Egypt under Ptolemy 
Krauss, Gricch. nnd lat . Lchnwortcr im Talmud , Lagi. According to pseudo-Hecafavus, we are to 
ii [1899] 558; Bacher, Die Agada der palast. think in this instance of voluntary migrations 
Amorder , iii. [1899] 106, 749. (Jos. c. Apion . i. 22 [Niese, § 194]: ovk oXLy at 54 kclI 

OC. Bithynia and Pont its: the general testimony gera rbv ’AXegdrSpov davarov eh A lyinrrov sal boiv'iKrjv 
of Philo (Begatio ad Gnium , § 36, &XP L Bt0w4as sal p€r4aT7}<rav did rijv 4v Zi 'piq. crdaiv, cf. § 186). 
ruv rod Uovtov pivxwv) j a Bithynian tomb-inscription According to pseudo-Aristeas, on the otliei hand, 
of late date (REJ xxvi. 167-171). On Sampsame Ptolemy Lagi transplanted Jewish prisoners in 
(1 Mac 15 :a )=Amisu8 in Pontus, see above, p. 93 a . large numbers to Egypt. The details of lii» nana- 
From Pontus came both the Aquilas, the com- tive belong, indeed, to the realm of romance, 
panion of St. Paul (Ac 18-), and the author of a Gr. Ptolemy, we are told, carried captive to Egypt 
translation of the Old Testament. Cf. also Ac 2**. 100,000 Jews. Of these he armed 30,000 able- 

dd. Pantihapamm in the Crimea: two inscrip- bodied men, whom he employed to do garrison 
tions of great interest (Latyschev, In script tones duty in the fortresses of the country (§ 13 : d<f> 3>v 
antiques oroe septentrionalis Ponti Ettxini , ii., Nos. uxrei rpeh pvpiddas KaOoTrXLaas avdpuv inXesr^v eh r^v 
52,53 [better texts here than in CIG 2114 bb . 2114 1 ']), x i * ) P av KampKiaev ev roh (ppovpiois). The old men, the 
one of which is dated from the year A.D. 81. Both children, and the women, he is said to have handed 
contain deeds relating to the manumission of over as slaves to his soldiers, on demand, as compen- 
slaves of Jewish owners. At the close it is noted sation for their services (Aristece Epist ., ed. Wend- 
that the Jewish community ‘took part in superin- land, 12-14, cf. 35-36). Afterwards Ptolemy 
tending * this legal instrument, i.c . shared the re- Philadelphia is stated to have procured the freedom 
sponsibilityfor its correct execution (aweiriTpo-Keova^s of all these Jewish slaves by paying to the owners 
54 sal ttjs avvaywyijs t&v ’I ovdahw). Thus even in twenty drachma* per slave (&$ 15-27, 37). Since 
that remote region there was in the 1st cent. A.D. Josephus*, in relating the same narrative (c. Apion. 
an organized Jewish community. ii. 4 [Niese, §§ 44-47], Ant. XII. i.), simply repro- 

5. EGYPT .—If even in Syria and Asia Minor the duces the account of pseudo-Aristeas [in the first 
Jewish population was a numerous one, this an as cited passage this is self-appaient, and in the other 
pre-eminently the case in Egypt. Here, moieover, at least probable], the larter is our only witness, 
the Jews came to play an important part in the But, in spite of the romantic character of the 
history of civilization : for, thanks to their favour- narrative in question, this much at least is credible, 
able social position, they were able to adopt in that Ptolemy Lagi brought Jewish prisoners to 
large measure the Greek culture, and thus became Egypt and set them to garrison duty in the 
the principal representatives of the Jewish-Greek fortieses. For the fact that Ptolemy Lagi took 
form of thought. The emigration of larger masses Jerusalem by storm is unimpeachably vouched for 
of Jews to Egypt must undoubtedly be held to by Agatharchides (Jos. c. Apion. i. 22 [Niese, 

I have first taken place in the Greek period. But 209^-211], Ant. XII. i.; cf. Appian, Syr. 50). 
sporadic migrations or even forcible transplanting* And the employment of Jeu s for garrison work in 
happened earlier than this. Soon after the destruc- strongholds is confirmed by the circumstance that 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar (n.c. 586), a at a still later period we hear of a ‘Jews’ camp’ 
large company of Jews, from fear of the Chaldeans, (*Iot»5ahiw aTparbirebov, castra Judoeorum) in various 
and in spite of the protests of the prophet Jere- places (see further, on this, below), 
miah, took their departure to Egypt (Jer 42. 43; At Alexandria, in the time of the Diadochi, a 
for the motive see Jer 41). They settled in various special quarter, separated from the rest of the 
parts, at Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph, and Pathros city, Nvas assigned to the Jews, ‘ in order that they 
(Jer44 l ). But we do not know whether their de- might be able to live a purer life by mixing less 
scendants maintained their existence here as Jews, with foreigners * (Jos. BJ II. xviii. 7 ; from c. Apion . 
—Pseudo-Aristeas speaks of two transplantings of ii. 4 it might appear as if this ouarter had already 
Jewish settlers to Egypt prior to tlie time of been assigned to the Jews by Alexander the Great, 
Ptolemy Lagi: one in the time of the Persians, but, according to the manifestly more exact account 
and one much earlier, under Psammetichus, who in BJ li. xviii. 7, this was first done by the 
in his expedition to Ethiopia is said to have had Diadochi ; cf. also Strabo op. Jos. Ant. ^XIV. yn. 2). 
even Jewish soldiers in his army (Aristeas Epist., This Jewish quarter stretched alon" the harbour¬ 
ed. Wendland, § 13: ijSrj p.4v teal icpbrepov inav&v less strand in the neighbourhood of the royal palace 
eiaeXrjXvObnov edrv r$ U4pay teal rrpb rovriov irtpwv av/i- (c. Apion. ii. 4 [Niese, § 33] : tepbs dXlpevov OaXacraav^ 
paxLwv 4£aire<rTaXfi4vuv irpbs rbv tujv MOibmav fta<rt\4a § 36 irpbs roh paaiXiKoh), fa) the east, therefore, of 
jxdx^dcu ctbr ^apprjTtxip- The king last named is the promontory of Lochias on the north-east of 
probably Psammetichus II. [B.c. 594-589], who the city. The separation came afterwards, indeed, 
undertook a campaign against Ethiopia. That not to be strictly maintained, for Philo tells us 
amongst others there were Semitic mercenaries in that not a few Jews had their dwelling-places 
his army, we know from the inscriptions of Abu- scattered about in the other quarters of the city. 
Sinibel [on which cf. the Literature cited in Pauly- But even in Philo’s time two of the five city- 
Wissowa’s RE, art. ‘ Abu-Simbel’]. The Jewish divisions were called ‘the Jewish, because they 
migration to Egypt in the time of the Persians is were predominantly inhabited by Jews (Philo, 
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in Flaccum , § 8 [ed. Mangey, ii. 525]). We learn 
from this that the Jews constituted something like 
two-fifths of the population of Alexandria. Accord¬ 
ing to Josephus, the fourth city-division was in¬ 
habited by Jews (BJ II. xviii. 8: t 6 KaXotyevov 
AiXra, the city-divisions being named after the 
first five letters of the alphabet). 

The total number of Jews in Egypt is reckoned 
by Philo in hi* own time at about a million {in 
Flaccum , § 6 [ed. Mangey, ii. 523]). He remarks 
in this connexion that they had their dwellings 
* as far as the borders of Ethiopia’ (plxP 1 bpiuv 
AWtovtas). This general statement is confirmed by 
many special testimonies, of which the following 
are the most important:— 

a. Lower Egypt. To the east of the Delta, in 

the nome of Heliopolis (and near to Leontopolis, 
which must not, however, be confounded with the 
better known Leontopolis situated much farther 
to the north), lay the Jew'ish temple (formerly a 
temple of Bubastis), which owed its origin to the 
Jewish high priest Onias in the time of Ptolemy 
Philometor (Jos. Ant. xm. iii. 2: iv A ebvTwv ir6\ei 
rod "HXioTcoXtrov ; see more fully, regarding this 
temple, below, p. 107 b ). The region w as know n as 
ii *0 vlov (Ant. XIV. viii. 1, BJ I. ix. 4). With 

this we should probably connect the ‘ virus Judne- 
orum 5 mentioned in the Itinerarium Antonini 
(ed. Parthey et Pinder, p. 75). But the ‘castra 
Judceorum* mentioned in the Notitia Dignitntum 
Orientis (ed. Bficking, i. 69) is presumably different, 
although also situated in the same neighbourhood. 
At the spot where, according to the statement of 
distances given in the Itiner. Anton., the ‘vicus 
Judtporum 51 should be sought, there is still a Tell 
el-Jehudiyeh , in proximity to which a temple of 
Bubastis had once stood. Another Tell el- 
Jehudiyeh, which, according to Naville, has ‘quite 
the appearance of a fortress, 5 lies farther south (see 
Naville, Seventh Memoir of the Egypt. Explor. 
Fund, London, 1890). We should probably identify 
the first named Tell el-Jehudiveh [not, as Naville, 
the more southern one] w’ith tne building of Onias, 
and the other with the ‘ castra Juda?orum. 5 While 
these places lay to the east of the Delta, Josephus 
in his account of Cicsar mentions an ’I ovdalwv 
cTpcLTuireSov, w'hich, from the context of the narra¬ 
tive, must have lain to the w'est of it (Ant. XIV. 
viii. 2, BJ I. ix. 4). It cannot therefore be the 
same as the ‘castra Judaeorum 5 mentioned in the 
Notitia Dignitatvm. The existence of various 
‘ Jew's 5 camps 5 is readily intelligible in the light of 
the statements quoted above from pseudo-Aristeas. 
Likewise in the Delta, in its southern portion, lies 
AthribiSj where, according to an inscription of the 
Ptolemaic period found there, a certain Ptolemoeus, 
son of Epikydes, chief of the police, acting in con¬ 
junction with the resident Jews, built a synagogue 
to the most high God (IlToXegcuos ‘Ewt/ctfSoi/ 6 
4irt<rr&Tris tQv (pvXa kitujv teal o l iv *A0pl(3et ’luvSaioL tt)v 
Trpoce vxb y votary, BEJ xvii. 235-238 = Bulletin 

de corresp. helUn. xiii. 178-182). 

b. Middle Egypt . The more recent papyrus 
‘finds* have furnished information regarding the 
early settlement of Jew's in Middle Egypt. Accord¬ 
ing to a document of the 3rd cent. B.c. discovered 
in the nome of Arsinoe (the modern Fayum), there 
had to be paid for the possession of slaves in the 
village of Psenyris a duty eis ra airoSoxia ttj s Kwprjs 
irapa tuv lovdaiutv kcu rtav EXXtjvuv (The Flinders 
Petrie Papyri , ed. by Mahafty, pt. i. 1891, p. 43). In 
another, belonging to the same region and dating 
from 238-237 B.C., we meet with a [irapeT^idrjfios 
os Kai (rvpLcrrL luvadas [icaXetreu] (op. cit. pt. ii. 1893, 
p. 23). Towards the end of the 2nd cent. B.c. a 
i rpoeevxh 'lovbaiuv is mentioned at Arsinoe ( Tebtunis 
Papyri , ed. by Grenfell, Hunt, and Smyly, pt. i. 
1902, No. 86). At Oxyrhynchus, south of Arsinoe, 


documents have been found of the Roman Imperial 
period, in which a ‘Jew's’ lane 5 (ay^odos Iouffatjc^) 
is mentioned (The Oxyrhynrhus Papyri, ed. by 
Grenfell and Hunt, pt. i. 1898, No. 100; pt. ii. 
1899, No. 335). 

c. Upper Egypt. Here there were Jews settled 
as early as the time of Jeremiah, for the Pathros 
of Jer 44 1 is Upper Egypt. A great many tax- 
receipts from the 2nd cent. B.C., w’ritten upon clay 
tablets ( ostraca ), have been found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Thebes. Among the names of the 
tax-collectors who grant such discharges there are 
many which are undoubtedly Jewish : e.g. luxnjiros 
Apdiov, Iwo-Tjvio*. -apparaios AptrjXov , 2.ap.f3a0aios 
SoXXov/juo s, ^LfjLwv lafapov, 'Zifiuv A ftiTjXov (see the 
collection in Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, vol. i. 
1899, p. 523 f.). A papyrus emanating from the 
same time and place contains a fragment of a 
letter, from which we learn that a Jew', named 
AavoovXos, had failed of his engagement to make 
delivery of a horse (Grenfell, An Alexandrian 
Erotic Fragment, 1896, p. 75). On tax-receipts of 
the time of Trajan we repeatedly encounter the 
name of one Avtwvlos MaXxaios w r ho had charge 
of the harbour dues (?; 6ppLo<f>vXaida) at Svene, on 
the southern border of Upper Egypt (Wilcken, 
Griechische Ostraka, ii. Nos. 302-304, cf. L p. 273). 
As general evidence of the dillusion of the Jews 
‘ as far as the borders of Ethiopia,* we have the 
above cited testimony of Philo. The great extent 
of their numbers in the Thebaid is best showm 
by the circumstance that in the time of Trajan 
they rose in arms here, as in the rest of Egypt, 
against the non-Jewish inhabitants (Euseb. Chron., 
ed. Schoene, ii. 164 f.).* 

6. CYRENAICA. —Here too the Jewish Diaspora 
w as present in force. Even Ptolemy Lagi is said 
to have sent Jewish colonists thither (Jos. c. Apion. 
ii. 4 [Niese, § 44]). The Roman despatch of 1 Mac 
15 28 presupposes the presence of Jewish inhabitants 
in Cyrene. According to Strabo, the population 
of the latter city in the time of Sulla fell into four 
classes: citizens, farmers, metoikoi, Jews (Strabo 
ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2 : rirrape s S' fyrav iv rp vbXei 
tl ov KvprjvaLuv, ij re tujv ttoXltQv koll t) tuv yeiopywv, 
rpLrri S' i) tuv fierolicuv , rcrdpri 7 5* 7] tuv 'lovSaLuv ). At 
that time the Jew’s already played a prominent part 
in the disturbances w'hich Lucullus, on the occasion 
of his incidental presence, had to allay (Strabo, l.r .). 
A Jewish rroXlrev/ia in the city of Berenike in 
Cyrenaica is brought to our knowledge by a 
lengthy inscription (CIG 5361; see more fully, below' 
§ ii.). Augustus and Agrippa took measures in 
favour of the Jew's of Cyrene (Jos. Ant. XVI. vi. 1,5). 
We have a number of testimonies in the NT to the 
presence of Jew's in Cyrenaica: Mt 27 s3 , Mk 15 21 , 
Lk 23^ (Simon the Cyrenian); Ac 2 10 (Cyrenians 
present at Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost); 
6 fl (a synagogue of the Cyrenians at Jerusalem); 
11 20 (Cyrenians come from Jerusalem to Antioch); 
13 1 (Lucius of Cyrene a prominent member of the 
church at Antioch). In the time of Vespasian 
the Jew'ish sicarii also found adherents among 
their co-religionists in Cyrene (Jos. BJ VIII. xi.; 
Vita, 76). The great rising of the Jew's in 
Cyrenaica in the time of Trajan was marked by 
terrible violence (Dio Cass, lxviii. 32; Euseb. HE 
iv. 2). 

7. NORTH Africa . —Here we can demonstrate 
the presence of Jews, during the Roman period, 

* The diffusion of Semites throughout Egypt in the earlier 
Ptolemaic period is witnessed to also by a papyrus probably of 
the year b.c. 240-289, in which a major-domo makes a return of 
the personnel of hiB house for taxation purposes. He enumer¬ 
ates amongst others the yiupy) fjurOS Xatfapst P«y«r*3**A Ii«£ 
Kpxriptf s Marar/SaeX (Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, i. 

436, and also the correction on p. 823). But the Semites here 
named may be Phoenicians or Philistines equally well with Jews. 
For Phoenician inscriptions in Egypt, see CIS L Nos. 97-118 ; 
Repertoire d’dpigraphie simMique, i. 1901, Nos. 1-1 
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from tne border of Cyrenaica to the extreme west 
(cf., especially, Monceaux, *Les colonies juives 
dans lAfrique Romaine’ in REJ xliv. [1902] 1-28). 
"We do not know when or how they came there. 
But, as the neighbouring Cyrenaica was largely 
settled by Jews as early as the Ptolemaic period, 
the colonization of Africa will also have begun 
then, at least that of proconsular Africa, and later 
that of Nuniidia and Mauretania. 

a. Proconsular Africa. At Carthage there has 
been discovered an extensi\e Jewish cemetery, 
containing more than 100 vaults, each with from 
15 to 17 loculi. Its Jewish character is shown by 
the frequent portrayal of the seven - branched 
candlestick (see Delattre, G a mart ou la necropole 
juive de Carthage , Lyon, 1895; for Latin inscrip¬ 
tions from this cemetery, see CIL viii. Suppl. Nos. 
14097-14114). The work adv. Jndwos , attributed 
to Tertullian, presupposes the presence of Jews 
in Carthage. At Hammfim-Lif, not far from 
Carthage, the foundations of a synagogue of the 
Roman period have been discovered, upon the 
mosaic floor of which there are Jewish inscriptions 
in the Latin language (Renan, Remie archeol ., 
trois. Serie, i. [1883] 157-163, iii. [1884] 273-275, 

S lates vii-xi; Kaufmann, REJ xiii. [1886] 45-61; 

Leinach, ib. 217-223; CIL viii. Suppl. No. 12457). 
At Oea in Tripolis the Christian bishop in the 
time of Augustine consulted the Jews there about 
a passage in Jerome’s new translation of the Bible 
(Augustine, Epist. lxxi. 3, 5). On the Peutinger 
Table there is mention of a place in the same 
neighbourhood, called ‘ Juda'oruin Augusti.’ 

b. Numidia. The presence of Jews at Hippo is 
evident from Augustine, Seim. cxcvi. 4. At Cirta 
there are Latin inscriptions ( CIL viii. Nos. 7150, 
7155, 7530 [ct. Add. p. 965], 7710). 

c. Mauretania. At Sitifis there are Latin in¬ 
scriptions {CIL viii. Nos. 8423, 8499). At Tipasa 
there was a Jewish synagogue, at Cmsarea the 
house of a Jewish ‘ruler of the synagogue’ is 
mentioned (see the evidence from processes against 
martyrs in Monceaux, REJ xliv. 8). Even in the 
extreme w T est of Mauretania, at Volubilis, a He¬ 
brew inscription, probably of the Roman period, 
has been found (Berger, Bulletin archeol . du comity 
des travaux historiqucs , 1892, pp. 64-66, pi. xiii). 

8 . Macedonia and Greece.— The most im¬ 
portant testimony is that of Pliilo, or of the letter 
of Agrippa to Caligula which lie quotes (see above, 
p. 92“). Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedonia, HStolia, 
Attica, Argos, Corinth, and, finally, r& TrXeiara ical 
Apurra rUXoirowifcrov, are named by him as countries 
where Jews, dwell. If we compare this general 
statement with the meagre special testimonies that 
are available, we see how full of lacunae our infor¬ 
mation is. Interesting dates are furnished by two 
manumission-deeds from Delphi. In the one a 
certain Atisidas gives their liberty to three Jewish 
female slaves (trefyuara yvvaiKeta rpia ah dvd/xara ’Aim- 
y 6va rb yivos 'lovdalav Kai rds 6 vy art pas auras Qeodibpav 
ical Awpodiav); in the other the subject of manumis¬ 
sion is described as aQpc % dvdpelov <j> bvopua TouScuos rb 
yivos 'lovdaiov { Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt- 
Inschriften , herausg. von Colfitz, Bd. ii. Heft 3-5 
[1892-1896], Nos. 1722, 2029). Since these docu¬ 
ments belong to the first half of the 2nd cent. B.C., 
we have to do in all probability with prisoners of 
war of the Maccabcean period who had been sold 
into slavery in Greece. From 1 Mac 15® it is 
evident that at the same date there were Jews 
also in Sparta and Sicyon. In the time of St. 
Paul there were Jewish synagogues at Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Bercea, Athens, Corinth (Ac 16 21 * 
I 71 . 10.17 ig 4 . 7 ). F or Jewish-Greek inscriptions at 
Athens, see CIAttic . iii. 2, Nos. 3545, 3546, 3547 ; 
at Patra, CIG 9896; in Laconia and Thessalonica, 
REJ x. 77 f.; at Mantinea, REJ xxxiv. 148. 

EXTRA vol.—7 


In the great islands of Euboea, Cyprus, and Crete 
the Jews were very numerous. All three are 
named by Philo in the letter of Agrippa (see 
above). For Cyprus, cf. also IMac 15®, Ac 4 * 
11® IS 4 *; Jos. Ant. XIII. x. 4. In the time of 
Trajan the Jews in Cyprus massacred thousands 
of the non-Jewish population and devastated the 
capital, Salamis. For this they were completely 
rooted out of the island (Dio Cass, lxviii. 32; 
Euseb. Chron ., ed. Schoene, ii. 164 f.). For Crete, 
cf. 1 Mac 15® (Gortyna); Jos. Ant. xviu. xii. 1 , 
BJ II. viL 1, Vita, 76. 

Of the other islands there is mention in 1 Mac 
15® of Delos, Samos, Cos, and Rhodes. The three 
last named were off the coast of Caria. The settle¬ 
ment of Jews in them would thus be connected 
with their settlement in Caria. At Cos, as early 
as the time of Mitliridates, we hear of great sums 
of Jewish money being carried off by that monarch 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. viL 2: rd ruv T ovSalwv dtcraKbaia 
rdXavra). Rhodes was in the first half of the 1st 
cent. B.c. the home of two prominent authors who 
wrote against the Jews, viz. Posidonius and Apol¬ 
lonius Molon (both combated by Josephus in his 
work c. Apion. ). In the time of Tiberius a gram¬ 
marian named Diogenes lived there, whose nabit 
it was to hold disputations only on the Sabbath 
dav (Sueton. Tiber. 32). Delos, owing to its politi¬ 
cal and commercial importance during the Greek 
period, w as a meeting-point for Oriental traders. 
Thai Jews with a Greek education were settled 
there about B.C. 100 at the latest, is shown 
by two Greek inscriptions emanating from the 
island of Rheneia (the burying-place of the in¬ 
habitants of Delos). The two inscriptions in 
question are of an imprecatory order, invoking 
Divine vengeance on the unknown murderers of 
tw r o maidens. The prayers are unquestionably 
Jew’ish ; the inscriptions are shown by the char¬ 
acter of the waiting to be not later than the end 
of the 2nd or the beginning of the 1st cent. B.C. 
(cf., on these interesting inscriptions, Deissmann, 
Philologus , lxi. [1902] 252-265). Acts in favour of 
the Jew T 8 of Delos, belonging to the time of Csesar, 
are quoted by Josephus in Ant. XIV. x. 8 and 14. 
We have evidence, further, of the presence of 
Jews at Paros (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 8 ), Melos {Ant. 
XVII. xii. 1; BJ II. viL 1), and ASgina {CIG 


9894). 

9 . Rome. —When we pass to Italy, w^e find that 
Rome in particular was the home ot a Jewish com¬ 
munity which could be counted by thousands. 
According to Valerius Maximus (I. iii. 2), Jews 
were expelled from Rome by the praetor Hispalus 
as early as the year B.C. 139, in consequence of 
their attempts at proselytizing (the passage, which 
has not survived in the original, reads thus, as 
extracted by Nepotianus: * Judaeos quoque, qui 
Romanis tradere sacra sua conati erant, idem 
Hispalus urbe exterminavit ’; or, as given by 
Pans: ‘Idem Judaeos, qui Sabazi Jovis cultu 
Romanos inficere mores conati erant, repetere 
domos suas coegit ’ [Sabazius is a Phrygian 
divinity ; there Is here manifestly a confusion 
with Xaj3ac6 8 = Heb. hikijiv Z&bu’uth]). 8 ince, accord 
ing to 1 Mac 14* 4 15 15 a4 , at that very time (B.C. 
140-139) a Jewish embassy was sent to Rome by 
the high priest Simon, it would appear as if the 
propaganda referred to had been the work of 
parties in the train of this embassy (not the work 
of the members themselves). 

The earliest witness to the existence of a Jewish 
colony in Italy (t.e. probably in Rome) is Cicero, 
pro Flacco, 28, from whom we learn that already 
in the time of Flaccus {i.e. B.C. 62-61) Italy was 
one of the places from which Jewish money was 
wont to be sent to Jerusalem. It was just then 
that the Jewish community at Rome received a 
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large reinforcement through those of their country¬ 
men whom Pompey brougnt there as prisoners of 
war (B.C. 61). The latter were sold as slaves, but 
were soon afterwards set at liberty, as they proved 
an awkward possession to their masters (Philo, 
Legatio ad Gaium , § 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568]). 
There -were many Jews in the audience when 
Cicero delivered his speech in defence of Flaccus, 
in the year B.C. 59 (Cicero, l.c. ). On the death of 
Caesar, their great protector, a multitude of Jews 
continued their lamentations for whole nights be¬ 
side his funeral pyre (Sueton. Ccesar, 84). In the 
time of Augustus the Jews were already counted 
by thousands; we are told that a Jewish deputa¬ 
tion, which came to Rome after the death of Herod, 
was joined on its arrival by 8000 Jews (Jos. Ant. 
xvn. xi. 1; BJ n. vi. 1). By the time of Tiberius 
repressive measures had begun. A resolution of 
the Senate was passed in the year A. D. 19, whereby 
all the Jews in Rome capable of bearing arms were 
deported to Sardinia to perform military service 
there, while the rest were banished from the city 
(Jos. Ant. XVTH. iii. 5; Sueton. Tiber. 36; Tac. 
Annal. ii. 85; the last named speaks of banish¬ 
ment from Italy). This measure was inspired 
mainly by Sejanus; after the fall of the latter, in 
A.D. 31, Tiberius once more adopted a friendly 
policy towards the Jews (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, 
§ 24 [ed. Mangey, ii. 569]). We may therefore 
suppose that he granted them permission to return 
to the city. In any case, they had once more 
gathered in Rome at the time of Claudius, for he, 
too, made an attempt to expel them from the city. 
Suetonius tells us that this step was taken owing to 
the violent tumults * impulsore Chresto’ [i.c. occa¬ 
sioned by the preaching of Christ]. But the edict 
of banishment, issued probably in the year 49, was 
not enforced, but restricted simply to a prohibiting 
of any assembling on the part of the Jews (a decree 
of expulsion is spoken of in Ac 18 a and by Sueton. 
Claud. 25; but, according to Dio Cass. lx. 6, 
Claudius, owing to the difficulty of carrying it into 
effect, contented himself witli withdrawing from 
the Jews the right of assembly [iKe\ev<re /ir) <rwa- 
dpoifeadcu]. The year 49 is given as the date by 
Orosius [vn. vi. 15], who appeals, incorrectly 
indeed, to Josephus). Since the prohibition of 
assembling was equivalent to a prohibition of 
worship, the existence of the Jews in Rome was 
seriously endangered. But they succeeded, we 
know not how, in surviving even this crisis as well 
as many later ones, for, as Dio Cassius (xxxvii. 17) 
sums up their history, ‘though often oppressed, 
they always exhibited the most vigorous power of 
growth.* Educated Roman society looked down 
on them with contempt. The satirists, Horace, 
Persius, Martial, Juvenal, made them the butt of 
their wit (cf. Hausrath, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte 3 , 
iii. 383-392). Yet they constituted a factor of no 
little importance in public life. Even at the Im¬ 
perial court they entered into manifold relations, 
whether as slaves or as officials of higher rank. 
The Jewish societies of the AHyov<rH)<rtoi and the 
*AypimHiaioi (see, on these, below, § ii.) were in all 
probability societies formed of placemen of Augus¬ 
tus and Agrippa. The empress Livia had a Jewish 
slave, Akme (Jos. Ant. XVH. v. 7; BJ I. xxxii. 6, 
xxxiii. 7). The emperor Claudius had friendly 
relations with Alexander [var. lect. Lysimachus], 
the Jewish alabarch of Alexandria, who had served 
his mother Antonia as minister of finance (Jos 
Ant. XIX. v. 1). At the court of Nero we find a 
Jewish actor, Alityrus (Jos. Vita , 3). Poppaea 
herself is spoken of as Oeoae^s, and she was always 
ready to lend her aid in obtaining a favourable 
response from the emperor to petitions brought to 
him by Jews (Jos. Ant. xx. viu. 11; Vita, 3). 

The dwellings of the Jews were situated at first 


and predominantly in the division of the city 
across the Tiber, which they occupied entirety in 
the time of Augustus (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium , 
§ 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568]: rfy vipav rod Ttfttpewi 
irora/xod peyd\rjv tt)s 'Y&prjs dvoTOjify, fy otfic rjyvoei 
KVLTeyopAvyv Kal olKovfxevrjv tt p6s Tou5a£wv). But at a 
later period they spread into other divisions of the 
city as well. We find them in the Campus Martius 
ana in the very midst of the Roman business world, 
namely, in the Subura (see below, § ii.). Juvenal 
makes the jocular assertion that the sacred grove 
of Egeria before the Porta Capena was let to 
Jews and swarmed with Jewish Deggars (Sat. iii. 
12-16). As to the internal organization of the 
communities and the stage of culture they had 
reached, we derive information from the numerous 
tomb-inscriptions, composed for the most part in 
bad Greek but also in Latin, which have been 
found in the subterranean burying-places before 
the gates of Rome. These belong to somewhere 
between the 2nd and 4th cent. A.D. The Greek 
tomb-inscriptions known up to about fifty years 
ago are collected in CIG iv. Nos. 9901-9926. They 
emanate probabl \ for the most part from a cemetery 
before the Porta Portuensis which was discovered 
in 1602, but whose site is now unknown. Rich 
materials were supplied by the cemetery discovered 
some forty years ago in the Vigna liandanini on 
the Via Appia (cf. Garrucci, Cimitero degli antichi 
Ebrci scoperto recentemente in Vigna Randanini , 
Roma, 1862; also the same author s Dissertazioni 
r/n /riulogiche di vario argomento , vol. ii. Roma, 
1865, up. 150-192). Since then some other ceme¬ 
teries nave been discovered, but these do not con¬ 
tain many inscriptions. Five inscriptions from a 
cemetery in Porto are given, from communications 
of de Rossi, by Derenbourg in Melanges Renicr , 
18S7. pp. 437-441. For some Latin ones, see CIL 
vi. Xus. 29736-29763. A complete collection of all 
the Jewish-Greek and Latin tomb-inscriptions at 
Rome known down to 1896 is given by Vogelstein- 
Rieger in Geschirhte der Judin in Rom , i. [1896] 
459-483. See also Berliner, Geschichte der Juden 
in Rom , i. [1893]. 

10. The rest of Italy, and Spain, Gaul, 
GERMANY .— The presence of Jews in these locali¬ 
ties is not for the most part demonstrable before 
the period of the later empire. Relative antiquity 
belongs to the Jewish community at Puteoli (Dikm- 
archia), the principal port for the trade between 
Italy and the East. In addition to Pluenicians and 
other Orientals we meet here with Jews as well, at 
the latest about the beginning of the Christian era 
(Jos. Ant. XVII. xii. 1; BJ il vii. 1). But even in 
a petty town like Pompeii their presence is demon¬ 
strable at the date of the destruction of the place, 
A.D. 79. The names ‘Sodoma’ and ‘Gomora’ are 
scratched on the wall of a house; and not only 
‘Maria,’which might be the feminine of Marius, 
but ‘ Martha,’ occurs. The following also are found 
on earthen vessels: ‘ mur[ia] cast[a],’ and ‘gar[um] 
cast[um] or cast[imoniale],’ with which ciT Pliny, 
HN xxxi. 95 (Mau, Pompeji in Leben und Kunst, 
1900, p. 15 f.). 

In the period of the later empire the Jews were 
specially numerous in Southern Italy (see Neu- 
bauer, ‘The Early Settlement of the Jews in 
Southern Italy* in JQR iv. [1892] 606-625). In 
Apulia and Calabria during the 4th cent, there 
were many places where the communal offices could 
not be properly filled, because the Jewish inhabit¬ 
ants declined to accept them (see the decree of the 
emperors Arcadius and Honorius [A.D. 398] in 
Codex Theodosianus, XII. i. 158). At Yenosa 
(Venusia in Apulia, the birthplace of Horace) a 
Jewish catacomb has been discovered, with numer¬ 
ous inscriptions in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, be¬ 
longing to somewhere about the 6th cent. A.n 
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(Ascoli, Iacrizioni inedite o mal note greche latine 
ebraiche di antichi sepolcri giudaici del Napoli - 
tanoy Torino, 1880 ; CIL ix. Nos. 6195-6241). 
During this later period we meet with Jews also 
at Tarentum, Capua, and Naples, as well as in all 
the principal towns (Syracuse, Palermo, Messina, 
Agrigentum) of Sicily.—They do not appear to have 
been quite so thickly settled in Northern Italy . 
Yet we find them here too in most of the larger 
towns (Ravenna, Aquileia, Bologna, Brescia, Milan, 
Genoa). 

For the other provinces of the West, Spain , 
Gaul , Germany, the testimonies likewise com¬ 
mence about the 4th cent. A.D. As it does not 
fall within the scope of the present article to 
examine all these in detail, we would refer the 
reader to Friedl&nder, Darstellunqen aus der 
Sittengeschichte Boms, iii. [1871] 51 If.; the same 
authors de Judccorum Coloniis , Konigsberg, 1876; 
and, above all, Th. Reinach, art. ‘Judmi’ in 
Daremberg - Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Antiquitis 
grecques et romaines. 

ii. Organization op the Communities.— 
Everywhere where Jews lived together in any 
number, they organized themselves into societies, 
with a view to maintaining their uniqueness, safe¬ 
guarding their interests, and practising their wor¬ 
ship. It is certain that this organization was not 
everywhere the same. Differences in regard to 
the possession of political rights, differences in 
the degree of authority they were allowed to 
exercise, differences in the stage of culture in the 
various places where Jews lived, brought with 
them differences also in the internal organization. 
Where they formed an imposing political power, 
the constitution w r as different from w hat it w r as in 
instances where they formed only petty, modest, 
private societies. Nevertheless, there are certain 
common features that run through almost the 
whole body of the immense Jewish Diaspora. AVe 
can prove both these points from a variety of ex¬ 
amples, although in many instances we are unable 
to pursue the details. 

We know practically nothin" about the con¬ 
stitution of the Jewish communities in the Euph¬ 
rates districts in pre-Talmudic times. Our survey 
must thus confine itself to the communities within 
the sphere of the Roman sway. 

At Alexandria the Jews, owing to their laTge 
numbers and their political influence, found them¬ 
selves in a peculiarly favourable situation. Al¬ 
though they possessed the rights of citizens (see 
below, § iv.), they constituted a State within a 
State. Not only had they their own residential 
quarters, as mentioned above, but they formed an 
almost independent community, with a kind of 
monarchical head. Their constitution is thus de¬ 
scribed by Strabo (ap. Jos. Ant. xiv. vii. 2): ‘ But 
there is also an ethnarch at their head, who rules 
the people and dispenses justice, and sees that 
obligations are fulfilled and statutes observed, like 
the archon of an independent State* {KaBLararai 5i 
kclI iBvdpxv* avruv, fit SiouceT re rd tOvos teal dicurq. 
Kpltre it xal avppoXalwv iripeXeirai Kai t poor aypdruv, 
us &v roXiretas &pxw abroreXou s). The maintaining 
of this independence was materially facilitated 
during the Imperial period bv the circumstance 
that, from the last of the Ptolemies down to 
Septimius Severus, Alexandria, unlike nearly all 
Hdlenistic towns, had no city Senate (Spartian, 
Severus, 17; Dio Cassius, 1L 17). In the time of 
Augustus a certain modification of the condition 
of things appears to have taken place. It is, 
indeed, noted in the decree of the emperor 
Claudius (qp. Jos. Ant. xix. v. 2)’ that even 
Augustus, after the death of the ethnarch who 
held office during the administration of Aquila 
[10-11 A.D., see Ephemeris Epigraphica, vii. 448 


{ — CIL iii. Suppl. No. 12046)], ‘did not prevent 
the appointment of ethnarchs* (xal sad' bv Kaipbw 
*Axi5\as 9jv iv ’AXefcavSpelq., reXeirrijaavros rod ruv 
’lovdaLuv idvdpxov, rbv 'Lepaarbv ph KeKwXvKivai 
idvdpxas ylyveaBat). But the whole object of 
Claudius m this decree is to insist that even 
under Augustus the political rights and the re¬ 
ligious freedom of the Jews in Alexandria had not 
l>een diminished. This is not at all irreconcilable 
with a certain modification of the internal con¬ 
stitution. But w’e are expressly told by Philo that 
such a modification was introduced by Augustus. 
His statement is to the effect that, when the 
Jewish genarch died, Magius Maximus, who w T as 
on the point of undertaking for the second time 
the office of administrator of Egypt, received in¬ 
structions from Augustus that a gerusia was to be 
appointed to manage the affairs of the Jew's (in 
Flaccum , § 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 527 f.] : rijs hperipas 
yepovaias, f)v 6 atorhp Kai ebepytrrjs Sepaarbs iripeXiiao- 
pivyv ruv *IovdaiKuv etXero , pera r^v rou yevdpxou 
reXeimjv, did ruv xpbs M dyvov MA£ipov ivroXuv, 
piXXovra irdXiv ii r’ Alybvrov Kai rijs %c6pas ivirpoxebeiv 
[the traditional NLdyvov of the MSS is incorrect, 
the name was Magius Maximus, see CIL ix. No. 
1125]). Accordingly, we may probably suppose 
that the difference between this later ana the 
earlier organization consisted in the substitution 
of a gerusia for the monarchical authority of the 
ethnarch, or in the setting up of a gerusia side by 
side with him. In favour of the latter supposition 
it can be urged that the decree of Claudius ap¬ 
pears to presuppose the continued existence of 
ethnarchs even after the interposition of Augustus. 
At the same time, it is also possible that Claudius 
only means to say in general that the Jew's still 
continued to have their own superiors {iBvdpxa i). 
The yepovaia and the dpxovres at its head are 
further mentioned by Philo several times in the 
same context (§ 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 528]: ruv dxb 
rijs yepovaias rpeis &v5pes ; ib. peraxepyf/apivip irp&repov 
robs ij/iter^pous dpxpvras ; ib. p. 528 f. robs dpxovras, 
rrjv yepovaiav ; ib. § 14 [p. 534] ruv piv dpxdvruv). 
Josephus mentions the irpurebovrcs rijs yepovaias 
[BJ vii. x. 1). According to the principal passage 
of Philo (§ 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 527 f.]), Flaccus 
caused thirty-eight members of the qerusia to be 
dragged into the theatre and scourged there. The 
whole number was, accordingly, greater than this ; 
it may have been seventy, after the model of the 
Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. In any case the dpxovres 
were not the w’hole body of the yepovaia , but only 
its committee of management. This is clear not 
only from the statements of Philo, but from the 
standing usage of the Greek word.*—A widely 
diffused error is the identification of the Egyptian 
alabarch with the Jewish ethnarch. The first 
named office was a purely civil one, although, of 
course, it was repeatedly held by Jews of note (see 
below', § iv.). 

* In the above account no regard is paid to a passage in the 
Letter of Aristeas, which, if its terms were more precise, would 
supply us with information regarding the organization of the 
Alexandrian Jews about the year ac. 200. The passage 
(, Aristeas Epist ., ed. Wendland, $ 810) readsj rvitrie « npCtjuii 
r£v tppw iw ti wpvpwtpu tut) rSt iir# r»v wkirtuputr* « c« 
frytlpMi rev vxMtui tTre* (this, which is the text of our MSS, is 
reproduced exactly in Euseb. Prcep. Evang. vm. v. 6; Jos. 
Ant. xii. ii. 13 [ed. Niese, 5 108] gives a free summary of the 
contents of the passage). Since there is no sufficient reason for 
deleting the rt before r,yiu*ni , there are four classes men¬ 
tioned : (1) the priests, (2) the elders of the interpreters, (3) the 
elders of the attirtupt* of the Jews, (4) the rytvjutu rev wMBeue 
(cf. the explanation of Wendland in Festschrift jUrJoh. Vahim. 
1900, p. 128). The last two classes answer to the ytpeve-iet and 
the etpxovrts as organized by Augustus. It would thus appear 
as if the organization in those early times had been similar to 
what it again became subsequent to the time of Augustus, 
whereas in the intervening period it had more of a monarchical 
form. There is, indeed, nothing strange in a modification ol 
the constitution having taken place more than once in the 
course of three centuries. But the statement of pseudo* 
Aristeas is too vague to build certain conclusions upon. 
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When we take a survey of what we know other¬ 
wise about the constitution of the communities of 
the Diaspora, certain common features show them¬ 
selves amidst many local differences. 

1. One point in which a difference shows itself 
concerns the name for the community. In so far as 
the latter forms an independent political corpora¬ 
tion, it is called iroXiTcv|ia. This term, however, 
is found only in the case of Alexandria (Aristcx 
Epist . § 310), and of Bereuike in Cyrenaica. In 
the latter instance the word occurs in a decree set 
up by the Jewish community in honour of the 
Roman governor, M. Tittius (CIG 5361 ; see fac¬ 
simile in Roschach’s Catalogue of the Museum of 
Toulouse [where the inscription now is], Music de 
Toulouse , Catalogue des Antiquitts , 1865, No. 
225): £8o£e rots Apxowri ical r(p iroXiTeO/iaTi tup £p 
B epcvlKy T ovdalup. The names of the dpxopres who 
stood at the head of the iroXlreu/ia are given at the 
beginning of the decree; there are nine of them. 
(On the use of ToXlrev/ia in a similar sense, see 
Perdrizet, * Le ToXlrevjua des Cauniens k Sidon 5 in 
Revue archiol. , trois. S6rie, xxxv. [1899] 42-48 ; 
and Wendland, Aristeas Epist. , Index, $.t?.). 

In most towns the Jews formed at first a colony 
of foreigners side by side with the body of citizens. 
This is the condition implied in the expressions 
KaToiicta (inscription at Hierapolis : d&aei tjj Karoudq. 
rwv £v'Iepair8\€t KarotKodprup lovdaiup ; cf. Ramsay, 
Expositor , Feb. 1902, p. 96 f.), XoJs (inscription at 
Hierapolis : dvorela-ei r£ Xatp tup , lov8alup) J c0vo« 
(inscription at Smyrna: 8u<rei r<p £9vei tup T ovSalup). * 
These various designations all express the fact 
that the Jews belonged to a foreign nation, and in 
Greek towns were counted non-citizens. 

The commonest designation, however, especially 
in later times, is orwaytty^. In Greek usage this 
word occurs only in the sense of ‘assembly/ 
‘festal gathering/ Thus, for instance, c. 200 B.c., 
in the so-called Testament of Epikteta (CIG 2448 
=Inscriptiones Grascoe insularum mavis AEgcei , 
fasc. iii. No. 330), the society which is to attend 
to the hero-cult instituted by Epikteta is called 
rb icoip6p, but the annual gathering of the society 
avpayuyd (col. iv. line 23 I. rbr 8£ aurayuydr . . . 
ylvcadai ip. prjpl A e\<pipL(p ip rip povveltp KaO' Zkclotop 
thros dpi pas rpcis). But in Jewish usage a up ay uy^ 
stands for the community as a corporation (in the 
LXX it mostly represents rrjfis see art - Congre¬ 
gation in vol. i.). This term has the most general 
sense, and hence could be retained even when the 
Jews through Greek culture and participation in 
the rights of citizenship had become assimilated 
to the rest of the inhabitants. They then formed 
a ‘society* for the protection of their religious 
interests. We can adduce instances of the use of 
awayuyi) in this sense from inscriptions in Asia as 
well as at Rome. So, for instance, in Asia: at 
Phoksea (g cvpayuyn irelprfa-ep tup ’lovdalur T&tiop 
S rpdTUPos), Akmonia in Phrygia (oOs npas sal rj 
(ruvayoryi) irelprjaep), Pantikapseum (o’vvein.TpoTreoiHnjs 
8i Kal T7)S avpayuyijs tup T ovdalup). 

At Rome the Jews were not, as at Alexandria, 
organized as a single great corporation, such a 
thing being apparently not tolerated by the author¬ 
ities. They had, on the contrary, to content them¬ 
selves with the more modest position of a number 
of small private societies. Each society had its 
special name. The following names are preserved 
in the inscriptions : 1. ovwayuy^ Airy oxxttt)(tLup ( CIG 
9902,9903=Fiorelli, Catalogo del Museo Nazionale 
di Napoli: Iscrizioni latine , Nos. 1956, 1960; 
CIL vi. No. 29757 ; REJ xlii. 4). 2. awayuyij 
* AyptmprLup ( CIG 9907). 8. ‘ Synagoga Bolumni * 
(CIL vi No. 29756). These three societies are 
named after prominent persons [Bolumnus is= 

* Tn the case of the inscriptions that have been already 
|uoted in | L we give here only the references. 


Volunmus], whether for the reason that the mem 
bers were in the service of these men (cf. Pk 4* 
ol £k Trjs Kalaapos oUla s), or because the latter were 
the patrons of the societies. Since we meet with 
f AyptvT^<riot as well as AbyowrHptot side by side, 
the reference is doubtless to the first Augustus 
and his friend Agrippa. The name assumed by 
the societies would be retained even after the 
death of their patrons. Other societies take tlieir 
name from the Quarter of the city of Rome in 
which their members lived, namely, —4. The 
Kapir/ja-ioL, called after the Campus Martins [CIG 

9905 [more correctly in Garrucci, Dissertazioni , ii. 
188, No. 4]; also Garrucci, l.c. ii. 161, No. 10; 
CIL vi. No. 29756 ‘ mater synagogarum Campi et 
Bolumni’). 5. The ^ipoupriaioi, named from the 
Subura, one of the most frequented quarters in 
Rome, a centre of trade and business life (CIO 
6447= Fiorell i, Catalogo , No. 1954). The following 
additional synagogues are also known:—6. A 
ffvpayuyr] A Ippiur, presumably that of the Hebrew¬ 
speaking Jews (CIG 9909 ; Melanges Renter , 1887, 
p. 439 = Kaibel, Inscr . Gr. Sicil. et Ital., No. 945). 
7. A avpayuyri ’EXcdas, named after the symbol of 
the olive tree (CIG 9904; de Rossi, Bullettino di 
arched, crist. v. p. 16). 8. At Porto a (rvvayuyq 
tup KapKapTjtriup, which derived its name from the 
occupation of its members, who were calcarienses , 
‘lime-burners’ (Melanges Renier, 440; and in CIG 

9906 we should in all probability read not Kap- 
TrffcrL ljv but K aXKaprjalup [see Garrucci, Cimitero, 
38 f.]). 

An isolated occurrence of another designation 
for the Jewish corporation of a city has yet to be 
mentioned, namely, the ‘ Universitas Judieorum 
qui in Antiochensium civitate constituti sunt.* 
This is found in an Imperial statute of the year 
A.D. 213 (Codex Justin. I. ix. 1). 

2. A pretty extensive uniformity appears to 
have prevailed in the matter of the organization 
and titles of the officials of the community. Almost 
everywhere we have evidence that the managing 
committee bore the name apxovrcq. 1. For Alex¬ 
andria we have to refer to the above-cited passages 
from Philo. 2. For Berenike in Cyrenaica see in 
like manner the above-mentioned inscription, 
according to which there were nine Apxorres at the 
head of the Jewish irokiTcvpa. 3. At Antioch a 
Jewish dpxup is incidentally mentioned by Josephus 
(BJ vn. iii. 3). 4. At Tlos in Lycia the office of 
Jewish archon ( dpxoprela ) is referred to in an in¬ 
scription (see above). 5. For North Africa we 
have the testimony of Tertullian, who names quite 
generally, amongst other Jewish offices, that of 
Apxuv (ae Corona , 9: ‘ Quis denique patriarches, 
quis prophetes, quis levites aut sacerdos aut 
archon , quis vel postea apostolus aut evangelizator 
aut episcopus invenitur coronatus ? *). It is there¬ 
fore extremely probable that the archon mentioned 
in a Latin inscription in Utica is a Jewish one 
(CIL viii. No. 1205, also Addenda, p. 931). 6. In 
Italy, too, the title appears to have been in general 
use. In a Homily for the birthday of St. John 
(printed among the works of Chrysostom in edi¬ 
tions prior to that of Montfaucon, e.g. ed. Paris, 
t. ii., 1687), which takes account of the conditions 
of Italy in the time of the later empire, it is made 
a matter of reproach to the Jews that, in opposi¬ 
tion to the law of God, they begin the year, not in 
spring but in the month of September: ‘ mensem 
Septembrem ipsum novum annum nuncupant, quo 
et mense magistratus sibi desianant , guos Archontas 
vocant. 9 When we turn to the Jewish inscriptions 
of Italy we meet with the title at Capua (CIL x. 
No. 3905 ‘Alfius Juda arcon arcosynagogus *), at 
Porto near Rome (Kaibel, Inscr. Gr. Sicil. et Ital ., 
No. 949 KXatfdtos *1 uxrrjs Apxuv\ and with special 
frequency at Rome itself (CIG 9906, 6447, 63371 
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Garracci, Cimitero , 35, 51, 61, 67, also the same named side by side as distinct (CIG 9906; Garrucci. 
author’s Dissertazioni, ii. 158, No. 4, 164, Nos. 15, Cimitero , 67; OIL x. No. 3905; Ac 14 a [according 
16, 17, 18; de Rossi, Bullettino , v. 16).—At Rome to the text of D : ol St &pxi<rvvcry oryoi tup ’IouSaioS 
each of the societies, it is certain, had its own Kai ol apxovTcs rijs crvpaywyrjs]). Since we meet 
arclions. . They were elected, according to the with a yepovai&pxys side by side with the dpxiavvd~ 
Homily just named, annually in the month of yuryos in the tomb-inscriptions of Rome and Venosa, 
September. There might be re-election (Sis &pxw, those two offices also are to be regarded as distinct* 
CIG 9910; Garracci, Cimitero , 47); nay, it would That is to say, the dpxurvrdyuyos was not, as such, 
appear as if an archon might be elected for life, for at the same time the head and president of the 
this is the probable meaning of the repeatedly yepovala. It is quite possible, however, that out- 
recurring Sid piov ( C1L x. No. 1893 ‘ TL Claudius side Italy [it is only in this country that we hear 
Philippus dia viu et gerusiarches *; CIG 9907 of a yepovaidpxys] both offices were united in one 
Zitxrifios Sid piov awayur/ijs ’Aypnrmjo-Uov). Cf., in person. 

general, Wesseling, De Judceorum archontibus ad Finally, we encounter pretty frequently in the 
t nscriptionem Berenicensem , 1738; Schiirer, Die inscriptions the titles pater synagogoe and mater 
Gememdeverfassung der Judcn in Rom in dcr synagvgm i-ira-r^p owaywyrjs (CIG 9904, 9905, 
Kaiserzeit nach den Inschriften dargestellt, 1879. 9908, 9909; Garrucci, Cimitero , 52, Dissertazioni , 

It is only for Italy that the presence of the title ii. 161, No. 10; Melanges Rmier , 440); ‘ patei 
ycpov<ridpxns or Ycpov<n.dpxcw is demonstrable, synagogoe’ (CIL viii. No. 8499; Codex Theo - 
The first of these forms is found in the tomb- aosianus , XVX viii. 4); irar^p twv 'Efiptuv {Melanges 
inscriptions at Rome {CIG 9902 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, Renier , 439=Kaibel, Inscr. Gr. Sicil. et Ital ., No. 
No. 1956; Garrucci, Cimitero , 51, 62, 69, Dis- 945); xarijp rod ertparos (CIG 9897); xarfyp Xaou 
sertazioni, ii. 183, No. 27) and in the neighbourhood Sid piov (REJ xxxiv. 148); ‘pater,* without any 
of Naples (CIL x. No. 1893); the other occurs at addition (Garrucci, Dissertazioni , ii. 164, No. 18; 
Venosa (CIL ix. Nos. 6213, 6221). The title can CIL ix. Nos. 6220, 6221); ‘mater synagogoe * (CIL 
have no other meaning than ‘president of the v. No. 4411, vi. No. 29756). The very circum- 
gerusia.* We thus learn from it, what without stance that the title is found in the feminine as 
this evidence might have been assumed, that the well as the masculine form, makes it probable 
communities had not only dpxoyres but al&o a that it does not stand for a communal office, 
yepovala. The fact that, in spite of this, the title strictly so called. Nor are we to understand it of 
irpeo-p&repos nowhere occurs in the numerous tomb- the patron of the community ; it was simply a 
inscriptions at Rome, is instructive. The elders title of honour given to aged members who had 
were not officials in the proper sense, they were deserved well of the community (cf. the statement 
the confidential advisers of the community. Hence of ages in CIG 9904 irwv £kcltC<>v (sic) S4kol, and CIL 
‘rpeo’P&repos was not a title. It is not till a very vi. No. 29756 ‘qua? bixit an. lxxxvL meses vi.*). 
late period that we find it so employed ( c.g . at The employment of the terms Apxovres and 
Venosa, and that even in the case of women, CIL yepovala shows that the constitution of the Jews 
ix. Nos. 6209, 6226, 6230, cf. also Codex Thco- in the Diaspora was based on the communal con - 
dosianus, XVI. viii. 2, 13, 14). stitution of the Greek cities. There are other 

The office of apxurvvirywYos (EV * ruler of the traces besides this of the strong influence exercised 
synagogue’) was quite generally established. We by this model upon the external arrangements of 
can prove its existence for all the leading spheres the Jewish communities. Like the Greek eom- 
of the Jewish Diaspora. 1. Egypt (Hadrian’s munes, the Jewish communities honoured deserving 
alleged letter to Servianus op. Vopiscus, Vita men and women by the bestowal of a wreath ana 
Sutumini, 8). 2. Asia Minor: Antioch in Pisidia of the proedria. Thus the community of Phokrca 

(Ac 13 w ), Cilicia (Epiphan. Hair. xxx. 11), Smyrna honoured a woman who had taken upon herself 
(inscription in REJ vii. 161 f.), Myndos in Caria the cost of building the synagogue, xpwry are<f>dvip 
(REJ xlii. 1-4), Akmonia in Phrygia (see above, sal wpoeSpiq. (see above, § L). The Jewish strateaos 
p. 94% for inscription ; in this instance an dpxurwd- Chelkias was likewise honoured with a golden 
yotyos Sid BLov). 3. Greece: Corinth (Ac 18 8 - 17 ), wreath (Archiv fur Papyrusforschung , L [1900] 

jEgina (CIG 9894). 4. Italy: Rome (CIG 9906 ; 48-56; REJ xl. [1900] 50-54). The community of 
Garrucci, Cimitero, 67), Capua (CIL x. No. 3905), Berenike resolved regarding the Roman governor, 
Venosa (CIL ix. Nos. 6201, 6205, 6232), Brescia who had shown himself friendly to the Jews, 
(Kaibel, Inscr . Gr. Sicil. et ltal.. No. 2304). 5. are<f>avovv Svopaarl icad’ iK&anjv avvoSov koX wovfirjvlap 

Africa: Hawm&m-Lif near Carthage (inscription are<pdv(p iXalvip Kai XypylcKip (CIG 5361). At Alex- 
on the mosaic pavement of the synagogue), Caesarea andria honorific decrees and gifts of this kind, in- 
in Mauretania (Acta Marciance, iv. 1; REJ xliv. eluding also such as related to the emperors, were 
8). 6. The Roman empire in general (Codex exhibited in the vestibules of the synagogues 

Theodosianus , XVL viii. 4, 13, 14). (Philo, in Flaccum , § 7 [ed. Mangey, ii. 524]). 

The duty of the dpxurwdyuryos was to take Hence Philo complains that, when the synagogues 
charge of the public worship. Since there was no were wrecked by the Alexandrian mob, ‘ even Uie 
official preacher in Jewish communities, any quali- shields and golden wreaths and steles and in- 
fied m em ber of the congregation being permitted scriptions in honour of the emperors *perished in 
to read the Scripture lessons or deliver an address the general destruction (Legatw ad Gaium, § 20 
or lead in prayer, it was necessary to have an [ed. Mangey, ii. 565]: Kai auaxQ rds cvyKadaipedelaas 
official to direct and watch over the exercise of /cat cvparp-rjcdeljas t&v alrroKpardpujp nphs dawlSiav /cal 
this freedom by the members. This was the ar€<f>dviov iirixpfHrwv Kai ott)\Qjv Kai ixiypatpiav). 
dpxurwdyuyos (Heb. Bhh). He had to fix on The influence of Greek processes of law shows 
tne reader of the lessons and the leader in prayer, itself in the Jewish legal instruments affecting 
and to invite competent persons to address the manumission of slaves, found at Pantikapseum 
congregation (Ac 13 lfl ). To him fell the general (Latyschev, Inscriptiones antiques * or® septentr . 
duty of seeing that nothing unseemly took place Ponti Euxini, Nos. 52, 53).—In Asia Mmor there 
in the synagogue (Lk 13 14 ), and he had doubtless was a widely recognized right to exact a money 
to take care also that the synagogue buildings penalty for the unauthorized use of a grave, 
were kept in proper repair. He Delonged to the Hence in a multitude of tomb-inscnptions we find 
number of the dpxovres of the community, but his a warning against such an act, with a specification 
office was a more special one than that of the of the fine that would be incurred. Penal cautions 
dpxorres in general; hence the two offices are of this kind, couched exactly in the terms us u al in 
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other quarters, may be read also on Jewish tombs 
at Smyrna, Hierapolis in Phrygia, Tlos in Lycia, 
Korykos in Cilicia (see above, § i.). The lines are 
to he paid either to the Imperial fismcs or to the 
Jewish community (t<£ £6vu tG>v~ 'lovdaiwv [at 
Smyrna], r<j> \cup ru>v T ovSalwv, ttj Karoudg tujv 
T ovdalwv [at Hierapolis]), or to both.—To Greek 
influence should probably be attributed also the 
bestowal of titles and honorary ohires upon women. 
In Greek communes and societies we encounter 
women with such titles as s-pi/ram, cTe^ai^opos, 
yvfUHKrlapxos, Ayuvodiris, deKdirpotros ; so amongst 
the Jews we have dpxurwdywy os (at Smyrna [REJ 
vii. 161 ff.], and Myndos in Caria [REJ xlii. 1-4]), 
TpecjUvrlpa, and ‘ mater synagogae ’ (see above). 

But, in spite of this extensive adoption of Greek 
forms, the influence of Greece upon the Jewish 
communities must not be exaggerated. jfot 0 nly 
their religion, but even their civil law was retained 
by them as far as possible. Everywhere they 
laid the greatest stress upon justice being adminis¬ 
tered in the bosom of Jewish communities /card 
roi>s rrcLTplovs vbpovs (Jos. Ant. XTV. x. 17). And this 
jurisdiction of their own was to a large extent 
conceded to them by the heathen authorities. 

ILL Toleration and Recognition by the 
State Authorities. —The framework of political 
rights into which the Jewish communities had to 
tit themselves, varied in diflerent places and at 
different times. We may distinguish some three 
forms under which the communities in the Diaspora 
attained to a political existence; and all three 
have more or less numerous analogues. 

1. The nearest analogy is that of the settlements 
of foreigners, especially Orientals, in the great 
trading cities of the Grseco-Ronian world. & all 
the great seaports of the Mediterranean, during 
the era of Hellenism we meet with Egyptian, 
Phoenician, Syrian traders, who not only carry on 
their business in passing, but are permanently 
settled there in gieater or smaller numbers, and 
have formed themseh es into close corporations for 
the defence of their common interests. They built 
their temples, maintained their religious service, 
and supported one another in their material inter¬ 
ests. Settlements of this kind are known to us from 
inscriptions, particularly at Athens (Egyptians, 
Kirtets from Cyprus, ISidonians), Delos (Tyrians, 
Berytenses, Egyptians), Puteoli (Tyrians, Bery- 
fcenses). The members of the corporation lived m 
the city as strangers (non-citizen^), but their 
society enjoyed toleration and recognition from the 
State authorities. To this class belonged, without 
any doubt, the oldest settlements of the Jews in 
many places. They formed a Karouda, i.e. a colony 
of foreigners, separate from the political commune. 

2. Another analogy is presented by the private 
societies which existed, in enormous numbers and in a 
great variety of forms throughout the whole of the 
Graeco-Roman world. Religious or commercial in¬ 
terests, or both together, led in ancient as in later 
times to the forming of a great many ‘unions’ {dlaaoi, 
tpavotf collegia), which had their own administration 
of funds,and exercised a certain discipline over their 
members. In looking after their own affairs they 
occupied an independent position in relation to the 
political commune similar to that of the colonies of 
foreigners just described, but were distinguished 
from them by the circumstance that (at least as a 
rule and for tne most part) they consisted of natives, 
whether citizens and freedmen, or non-citizens and 
slaves. To this class belong most of the Jewish 
communities in later times. For the more the Jews 
became assimilated to their surroundings, the more 
they passed from the position of foreigners to that 
of nomebom, particularly in instances where they 
possessed the rights of citizenship. With all this, 
however, they appear as a rule to have retained a 


* 


certain position of isolation, for the amount of 
jurisdiction which, with the consent of the city 
authorities, they exercised within their own circle 
was, so far as we know, for the most part greater 
than was conceded to other religious or trades 
unions.* 

3. A third analogue to the communities of the 
Jewish Diaspora is seen in the corporations of 
Greeks and Romans in non-Greek or non-Roman 
countries. The Greeks, in view of the wide diffu¬ 
sion of Hellenism, had less occasioa for forming 
such corporations. These were much commoner 
where Romans were concerned. As the ruling 
nation, the Romans outside Italy everywhere laid 
claim to a unique position. Tney were subject 
neither to taxation by the communes nor to the 
jurisdiction of the city authorities, but formed in¬ 
dependent bodies alongside of the communal socie¬ 
ties of the particular cities in which they lived. 
Examples of this kind are to be met with in great 
numbers throughout the whole extent of the Roman 
Empire (Mommsen, OIL iii. Suppl. p. 1306, on No. 
7240; Mitteis, Reichsrecht una Votksreckt in den 
ostlichen. Provinzen des wmischen Kaiserreichs , 
1891, pp. 143-158). It iB with this entirely inde¬ 
pendent position which these associations held in 
or rather alongside the communes, that we may 
compare the position of the Jews in Alexandria 
and in the city of Cyrene as described by Strabo 
( ap . Jos. Ant. xrv. vii. 2). For here they were not 
subject, as would appear, to the rule of the com¬ 
munal authorities, out constituted an independent 
corporation side by side with the rest of the body 
of citizens. Their independence thus went beyond 
what was enjoyed by the first two classes above 
described. 

A uniform presupposition in all these political 
regulations was State toleration <J the Jewish 
ciatus. This was enjoyed by the communes almost 
everywhere and at most periods of time. In the 
empires of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids the 
religious freedom of the Jews was a matter of 
course. But the early Ptolemies and Seleucids 
also conferred important political rights upon their 
Jewish subjects (see below, § iv.).f Antiochus the 
Great protected the cultus at Jerusalem by royal 
statutes (Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 3, 4). [The genuineness 
of these is, indeed, disputed (see Biichler, Die 
Tobiaden und die Oniaden, 1899, pp. 143-171 ; 
Willrich, Judaica , 1900, pp. 48 f., 58-60), but 
on what appear to the present writer insuffi¬ 
cient grounds. The genuineness is held, amongst 
others, by Ed. Meyer, Die Entstchung des Juden- 
thums , 1896, pp. 66, 68]. The persecution of the 

* Mommsen ( Histor. Zeitschrift, lxiv. [1890] 421-42G) has 
contended that it was only down to the fall of Jerusalem that 
the Jews were regarded as a people {gens, itivtt), and that af i er 
that event * the place of the privileged nation was taken b\ the 
privileged confession.’ That is to say, in the earlier period 

K ”"cal privileges had been accorded to all who were Jews by 
, ana to them alone, whereas in the later they belonged to 
all who professed the Jewish religion, and to them alone. But, 
in the opinion of the present writer, this is pushing an ob¬ 
servation which is correct in itself to far too sharp a point, 
when an actual juristic formula is thus arrived at. Even during 
the period of tne late empire the Jews were still in many 
instances regarded as a 4 people’ (the inscription of Smyrna r£ 
Uhu t St 'Uvdtum* dates at tne earliest from the 8rd cent, a.d.', 
and even the inscriptions of Hierapolis must be placed sub¬ 
sequent to A.D. 70). And it was just the later emperors who 
sought to prevent the 4 confession* from being extended 
beyond the circle of the Jewish nation; that is to say, they 
granted privileges only to the people, and not to the con¬ 
fession. Mommsen's view, however, will be found correct 
to this extent, that the Jews, as time went on, advanced 
more and more from the first of the above two classes to the 
second. 

t Cf., on the friendly disposition of the early Ptolemies to 
the Jews, in general, Jos. c. Apion. il 4, 5.—A Ptolemy once 
actually granted the right of asylum to a Jewish prosextche 
(CIL iii. Suppl. No. 6 583 Bxnktuf TlrsXsumsf Evtpyirtts rtjf 
ini**. The monarch referred to is probably Ptolemy 
hi., for had it been Euergetes n. = Ptolemy vu. ? we should ha 'e 
expected his oonsort to be named along with him). 
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Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes was quite an ex¬ 
ceptional phenomenon. Pre-eminent as a friend 
of the Jews was Ptolemy vl (Philometor), who 
even permitted a Jewish temple to be built in 
Egypt (see below, § v.). The hostile attitude to 
the Jews assumed by Ptolemy vtl (Physcon) was 
due, not to their religious bub their political 
partisanship (Jos. c. Apion. ii. 5). 

The free exercise of their religion was expressly 
allowed to the Jews also by the Roman legislation, 
which safeguarded it from any attempts at sup¬ 
pression by the Greek communes. It was especially- 
to Cfesar and Augustus that the Jews were indebted 
for their formal recognition in the Roman Empire. 
A whole series of acts have been preserved for us 
by Josephus (Ant. XIV. x., XVI. vi.), partly resolu¬ 
tions of the Senate, partly edicts of Caesar and 
Augustus, partly those of Roman officials or of 
communal authorities of the same date. These 
all have the same purpose, namely, to secure for 
the Jews the free exercise of their religion and the 
maintenance of their privileges (cf., on these acts, 
especially the investigation of Mendelssohn in Acta 
Soviet at is Phil. Lips., ed. Ritsclielius, v. [1875] 87- 
288 ; also Theol. Literaturzeitung , 1876, cols. 390- 
396 ; Niese in Hermes, xi. [1876] 466-488). While 
C.esar prohibited in general all collegia except 
those that had existed from remote antiquity, the 
Jewish communities weie expressly excluded from 
this prohibition (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 8: icai yap Tdios 
K aiaap 6 hi 1 ercpos arpaTrjyds Kal viraros £p np oia- 
rayfian kuXvup Oidaous awdycaGai Kara ttoXlp pdvovs 

TOVTOVS OUK IkwXvCTCV OVT€ XpTffldTU)V (TVV€L(T(pep€LV OUTC 

avvdenrva iroiviv). We find, for instance, a Roman 
olficial appealing to this decree in warning the 
authorities of Paros not to interfere with the Jews 
in the practice of their religious observances (Jos. 
l.c.). It is likewise to the influence of Caesar that 
we should probably trace the four decrees quoted 
by Josephus, Ant. XIV. x. 20-24. The object, 
direct or indirect, of all of them is to guarantee 
to the Jews of Asia Minor (Laodicea, Miletus, 
Halicarnassus, Sardis) the unimpeded exercise of 
their religion. After Caesar’s death, the tw r o con¬ 
tending parties vied with one another in maintain¬ 
ing the privileges of the Jew r s. On the one hand, 
Dolabella, the partisan of Antony, who made 
himself master of Asia Minor in the year B.c. 43, 
confirmed to the Jews the exemption from military 
service and the religious freedom granted them by 
former governors (Ant. XIV. x. 11, 12). On the 
other hand, M. Junius Brutus, who in the spring 
of the year 42 was making wuilike preparations in 
Asia Minor against Antony and Octavianus, per¬ 
suaded the Ephesians to adopt a resolution that 
the Jews were not to be interfered -with in their 
observance of the Sabbath and their other religi¬ 
ous practices (Ant. XIV. x. 25). 

All this had the effect of bringing about a legal 
standing, in virtue of which Judaism was a * religio 
licita ’ throughout the whole of the Roman Empire 
(Tertull. Apolog. 21, * insignissima religio, certe 
licita 1 [the expression, by the way, is not a technical 
one in Roman law, which speaks of * collegia 
licita 1 ]). That, amongst others, the Jews in the 
city of Rome enjoyed this legal standing, is speci¬ 
ally testified by Philo for the time of Augustus 
(Legatio ad Gaium , § 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568 f.]). 
It is true, however, that down to the 2nd cent. a.d. 
foreign sacra could be practised only outside the 
4 pomerium. 1 

The State recognition of the Jewish communities 
is essentially connected with two important con¬ 
cessions: the right of administering their own 
funds, and jurisdiction over their own members. 
The former of these had a special importance, 
owing to the collecting and transmitting of the 
dues paid to the temple at Jerusalem. The 


governor Flaccus, a contemporary of Cicero, had 
interfered with this (Cic. in Flaccum , 28; see the 
text of the passage quoted above, § i.). The com¬ 
munal authorities of Asia likewise appear, even 
after the edicts of Caesar’s time and m spite of 
these, to have continued to act in a similar way. 
The decrees of the time of Augustus accordingly 
bear chiefly upon this point. As Augustus per¬ 
mitted the export of sums of money ftom Rome 
itself (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium , § 23 [ed. Mangey, 
ii. 568 f.]), it was impressed upon the communes of 
Asia Minor and Cyrene that in this matter they 
must put no obstacle in the way of the Jews (Jos. 
Ant. xvi. vi. 2-7 ; Philo, Legatio ad Gaium , § 40 
[ed. Mangey, ii. 592]). 

Of equal importance for the Jewish communities 
was the possession of a jurisdiction of their own. 
Since the Mosaic law has regard not only to the 
performance of the cultus but also to the relations 
of civil life, placing the latter under the control of 
a Divine law, it was intolerable to the Jewish con¬ 
science that Jews should be judged by any code of 
laws but their own. Wherever the Jews came 
they brought their own system of law with them, 
ana executed justice, according to its standard, in 
the case of their fellow-members. It may be re¬ 
garded as probable that the employment of their 
own code in civil processes was everywhere sanc¬ 
tioned by the State authorities, in so far, that is to 
say, as complaints of Jews against one another 
were concerned. Not only must this have self- 
evidently been the case at Alexandria, but it is 
witnessed to also for Asia Minor by a despatch 
of Lucius Antonius (governor of the Province of 
Asia, B.c. 5U-49) to the authorities of Sardis 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. X. 17: TovSaZoi xo\?rai 
irpoacXOovTES fioi brlSeifap airrotis advodou tx €lJf di'ua.v 
Kara to i/s Trarpiovs vbfiovs ax’ dpxv s sal t6ttov (Slop, 
£p (p rd tc irpdy fiara /cal ra $ irpbs dWrjXovs dvrtXoyLas 
Kpipovcrip ‘ tout6 re airyjaa/jL^POLS Ip £^q ttolclp aureus, 
TTjprjaaL sal exirp^ai tspiva). The terms of this 
despatch show that even those Jews who possessed 
the Roman citizenship (iroXirai hfdrepot), and as 
Roman citizens could liave sought redress before 
the convent us civium Romanorum, preferred to 
bring their disputes before the Jewish tribunal 
(enjpodos, convent us) for decision. Even in the legis¬ 
lation of the later Imperial period, this Jewish 
jurisdiction continued to be recognized in civil 
cases (Codex Theodosianus, IL L 10 [Decree of the 
emperors Arcadius and Honorius of the year 398]: 

* Sane si qui per eompromissum, ad similitudinem 
arbitrorum, apud Judaeos vel patriarchas ex con¬ 
sensu partium in civili duntaxat negotio putaverint 
litigandum, sortiri eorum judicium jure publico non 
vetentur: eorum etiam sententias provinciarum 
judices exsequantur, tan i qua m ex sententia cogni- 
toris arbitri fuerint attributi ’). 

A jurisdiction of their own in criminal cases, in 
the complete sense of the expression, was certainly 
not conceded to the Jews in most places. On the 
other hand, not only do we meet with undoubted 
instances of the exercise of a correctional police 
authority (see Mommsen, Zeitschrift fur die 
Neutest. Wissensclwft, ii. [1901] 88 f.), but this 
would even appear to have been permitted by the 
State authorities. It is from this point of view 
that we are to understand how Saul of Tarsus 
applied to the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem for full 
powers to punish Jewish Christians living outside 
Palestine (Ac 9“ 22 w 26 11 ). He himself was after¬ 
wards as a Christian scourged five times by the 
Jews (2 Co 11**); in these instances we are cer¬ 
tainly to think, not of Palestinian but of foreign 
Jewish communities. At Corinth the proconsul 
Gallio leaves it to the Jews to proceed against 
St. Paul according to their own judgment, for 
he himself will not act as judge when an offence 
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against the Jewish religion is concerned (Ac 

18 U * M ). 

In addition to the freedom of initiative secured 
for the Jews in the instances we have just de¬ 
scribed, the Roman toleration paid a very large 
regard to their religious sensibilities. One chief 
difficulty concerned the question of military ser¬ 
vice. Such service was quite impossible for a Jew 
in a non-Jewish army, for on the Sabbath day he 
might neither bear arms nor march more than 2000 
cubits. This question became a specially practical 
one when, on the outbreak of the civil war liet ween 
Csesar and Pompey in the year B.c. 49, the party 
of Pompey commenced the enrolment of troops on 
a large scale all over the East. In the Province of 
Asia alone the consul Lentulus raised two legions 
of Roman citizens (Csesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 4). Amongst 
these were included the resident Jews who possessed 
the Roman citizenship. At their own request, 
however, Lentulus exempted them from military 
service, and gave his conscription agents every¬ 
where instructions to the same effect (Jos. Ant. 
XIV. x. 13, 14, 16, 18, 19). Six years later (B.C. 
43) Dolabella, with express appeal to the earlier 
edicts, confirmed the privilege of darparda to the 
same Jews (Ant. XIV. x. 11, 1*2). Further privi¬ 
leges enjoyed by the Jews were the following :—1. 
By a statute of Augustus they were exempted 
from citation before a court on the Sabbath day 
(Ant. XVI. vi. 2, 4). 2. If a public payment of 

money or delivery of corn fell on a Sabbath, the 
Jews were to receive their share on the following 
day (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium , § 23 [ed. Mangey, 
iL 569]). 3. Instead of the oil fumisdied by the 
communes, the use of which was forbidden to the 
Jews, they received a money equivalent (Jos. Ant. 
XIL iii 1). 

The whole political standing above described 
was never in later times essentially and perma¬ 
nently altered. The measures taken by Tiberius 
against the Roman Jews affected only the city of 
Rome. The great question of the cult of the 
Emperor, which afterwards became the main occa¬ 
sion of the bloody persecutions of the Christians, 
led in the case of the Jews to a merely transitory 
and local persecution. Augustus and Tiberius 
were, indeed, gratified when the provincials volun¬ 
tarily offered them divine honours after the Greek 
fashion, but they did not demand that this should 
be done. Caligula was the first to make such" a 
demand universally. Since the Jews on account 
of their religion could not comply with it, a bloody 
persecution began at Alexandria, due at first to 
the anti-Jewish mob, but afterwards carried on by 
the governor himself. But Claudius hastened to 
issue an edict of toleration by which all the rights 
and privileges of the Jews were restored (Jos. Ant. 
XIX. v. 2-3). No subsequent attempt was ever 
made to compel the Jews to take part in the cult 
of the Emperor. It came to be regarded as an 
ancient privilege that they were exempt from this. 
They had thus the advantage over the Christians 
in that their privileges had been long established 
before the cult of the Emperor became the State 
religion, and was demanded of subjects as a test 
of loyalty. While the Christians had to atone by 
bloody martyrdom for their refusal to sacrifice to 
the Emperor, no such demand was ever made upon 
the Jews. 

It is true, indeed, that certain vacillations in 
their attitude to the Jews are found on the part 
of the Emperors. Claudius himself felt compelled 
to take measures against the Jews in the city of 
Rome. But these were local, and were not 
thoroughly carried out. The great war of Ves¬ 
pasian ana the destruction of the temple at Jeru¬ 
salem led, in the case of the Jews of the Diaspora, 
to the result that the former temple tax of two 


drachmae had now to be paid to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus (Jos. BJ vn. vi. 6; Dio 
Cassius, lxvi. 7). This must certainly have been 
repugnant to the feelings of the Jews. But their 
religious freedom was not otherwise interfered 
with by Vespasian. Their political rights were 
even expressly protected by him, for instance in 
Alexandria and Antioch (Ant. XII. iii. 1, BJ VII. 
v. 2). Domitian exacted the two drachmae tax 
with the utmost rigour (Sueton. Dom.it. 12), and 
inflicted severe penalties on any Romans who 
passed over to Judaism (Dio Cass, lxvii. 14). But 
the existing rights of the Jews were not annulled. 
Under Nerva a milder condition of things was 
inaugurated, in so far as he forbade any one to 
be accused for * living in the Jewish manner ’ (Dio 
Cass, lxviii. 1). By this order the ‘ calumnia 
fisci Judaici,* i.e. accusations laid by informers m 
the interests of the JeAAndi Jiscus, was abolished 
(cf. coins inscribed * calumnia iisei Judaici sub- 
lata ’). 

A violent shock to the existing condition of 
things was given by the great Jewish revolts 
under Trajan and Hadrian. The latter was due, 
not wholly but partially, to Hadrian’s prohibition 
of circumcision (Spartian, Hadrian. 14). This 
prohibition, so far as we can learn, was quite a 
general one, issued on grounds of humanity, and 
not specially directed against the Jews. But the 
carrying out of such a decree would have been 
tantamount to a destruction of real legal Judaism. 
Hadrian’s immediate successor, Antoninus Pius, 
however, while he retained the prohibition in 
other instances, once more granted the Jews per¬ 
mission to circumcise their cliildren (Digest, xlviii. 
8, 11 pr.). Similarly, Septimius Severus forbade 
only the formal passing over to Judaism (Spartian, 
Sept. Sev. 17). Of Alexander Severus we are ex¬ 
pressly told that he 1 Judseis privilegia reservavit’ 
(Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 2*2). The policy of the Chris¬ 
tian Emperors was not always the same, but in 
general was directed towards preventing the spread 
of Judaism, without annulling its existing rights. 

iv. Rights of Citizenship, and social stand¬ 
ing.— It has already been remarked above that 
the Jews as a rule, at lea^t in pre-Christian times, 
lived in Greek cities as foreign settlers , like the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, or Syrians. That, is to 
say, they were not citizens , and had no share in 
the management of municipal affairs. But there 
Avere not a few towns where they possessed the 
citizenship. This was the case especially in such 
cities as had been newly founded, or Avhose con¬ 
stitution had been reorganized during the Greek 
eriod. To the category of the recently founded 
elong pre-eminently the two capitals of the em¬ 
pires of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, namely, 
Alexandria and Antioch. 

At Alexandria the Jews, we are assured by 
Josephus, Avere placed by Alexander the Great on 
a footing of equality with the Macedonians from 
the very first founding of the city (c. Apion . ii. 4: 
els Ka.ToiKT)<riv 54 a&rois idiaxer rbxov ’AX^a vdpos teal 
tffrjs xapb. rois McueSda-i rt prjs ivirvxpv . . . Kai pdxpi 
vvv airr&v i) <pv\r) H]v irpoo-rjyoplav etxer MaKefljw). 
In another passage Josephus asserts that Alex¬ 
ander, by way of rewarding them for their services 
against the Egyptians, gave them equal rights 
Avith the Hellenes, and that the Diadochi further 
permitted them to call themselves Macedonians 
(BJ II. xviii. 7 : *AX^£a vdpos . . . (dunccr rb peroucetr 
sard. tV v 6\tv IvoTiplas [var. led. Urovpotpas, prob¬ 
ably a corruption of Uropoiplas] rpbs robs "EWi/ms. 
ddpetvev 5* airrois i] rip)) jea l rapb. ruv diaddx^v, ot . . . 
sal xpv/wiTifav irirpeylav M axeddyas). In the decree 
of the emperor Claudius, nuoted by Josephus (Ant. 
xix. v. 2), it is said that the Jews had been settled 
side by side with the Alexandrians from the first, 
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and that they had obtained equal political rights 
* from the kings 5 (frnjs iroXiTetas irapa tw v [BaaiXewv 
T€T€\rx)mt), These rights were expressly coiilirmed 
to them by Cmsar. A brass pillar set up by the 
latter in Alexandria proclaimed that the Jews 
were Alexandrian citizens (Ant. xiv. x. 1, c. Apion. 

ii. 4). Philo likewise notes that the Jews had the 
legal standing of *A Xefavdpeh and not that of the 
AlyOmoi (in Flaccum , § 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 528]). 
The annulment of their rights during the perse¬ 
cution under Flaccus was merely temporary, for 
Claudius soon hastened to restore their ancient 
privileges (Ant. XIX. v. 2). Even after the great 
war of A.D. 70 the petition of the Alexandrians, 
that the Jews should be deprived of the citizen¬ 
ship, was not granted (Ant. xii. iii. 1). 

A similar condition of things prevailed at 
Antioch. Here, too, from the founding of the city 
by Seleucus I. (Nikator), the Jews had received the 
same rights of citizenship as the Macedonians and 
Hellenes (Ant. XII. iii. 1: EAeukos 6 Ni.k6.twp iv ah 
iicTwev vbXeaiv iv rj 'Aaiq. Kai rrj k6.tw Zvpiq. Kal iv 
cu/rfj rj p.rjTpov6Xei ’A vnox^iq. voXiTelas airrous rj£tworev 
icai rots ivoiKiffOeiaiv Ifforrlpovs dTritprjvev M aKeSbaiv Kal 
"EWriatv, ws rijv voXirelav rain-rjv in Kai vuv dtajaiveiv ; 
and to a similar effect c. Apion. ii. 4 [Niese, g 39]). 
In this city also their privileges were set forth on 
brass tablets (BJ VII. v. 2 [Niese, § 110]). In one 
passage Josephus expresses himself as if these 
rights were first conferred upon them by the suc¬ 
cessors of Antiochus Epiphanes (BJ VII. iii. 3). 
But probably he is thinking of a restoration of 
their privileges after the period of persecution 
under Epiphanes. When in the time of Vespasian 
the Antiochenes begged that the Jews might be 
expelled from the city or deprived of their privi¬ 
leges, this petition was refused as in the case of 
the similar application of the Alexandrians (BJ 
VII. v. 2 [Niese, §§ 108-111], Ant. xn. iii. 1). 

According to the above-cited passage (Ant. XII. 

iii. 1), Seleucus I. (Nikator) granted the rights of 
citizenship to the Jews, and placed them on a 
footing of equality with the Macedonians and 
Hellenes, not only"it Antioch, but in all the cities 
founded by him in Asia and Syria. The number 
of these cities was very considerable (Appian, Syr. 
67). Even if the statement of Josephus does not 
justify the conclusion that there were Jewish 
settlers in all of them, this must have been the 
case with no inconsiderable proportion. 

In all the above instances equality of rights on 
the part- of the Jews was based upon the recent 
foundation of the cities during the Greek period. 
In the older cities, if Jews came to settle, they 
could not obtain the citizenship. There was one 
contingency, however, which made this possible, 
namely, if the political constitution of the city 
came to be organized afresh. Such recastings 
of their constitution took place frequently at the 
commencement of the Greek period in the cities 
of Western Asia Minor. Alexander the Great 
himself overthrew the oligarchical governments 
that prevailed there, and replaced them by demo- 
cratisal constitutions (Arrian, I. xviiL 2). This 
was followed by a series of fluctuating forms in 
the troubled times of the Diadochi. The definite 
lestoration of autonomy and democracy in the 
cities of the Ionian coast was essentially the work 
of Antiochus II. (Theos), B.C. 261-246 (Jos. Ant. 
XII. iii. 2 : twv yhp ’ libvwv KivrjBivTwv ett 5 atirobs [soil, 
robs Touficdovs] Kal Seopivwv rod 'Ayphrvov, Iva Trjs 
ToXirefas, ty avTois SSanccv *AvtCoxos 6 SeXeim'ou 
vlwvbs 6 xa ph rots "E XXijaiv 6c&e Xey6fievos f fibvoi 
iuri\6w<rtv, k.t.X. This general testimony of Jose¬ 
phus, according to which Antiochus II. bestowed 
their roXtrela on the Ionians, is confirmed by a 
number of special inscriptional testimonies). It is 
probable that at this time of the political re¬ 


organization of the cities in Western Asia Minor 
the Jews amongst others received the rights of 
citizenship. It is wrong, indeed, to refer the 
aurots in the above quotation to the Jews; it 
really stands for the Ionians. But the context of 
the passage makes it probable that at the same 
time with the Ionians the Jews also obtained the 
citizenship, and that in the time of Agrippa the 
non-Jewish inhabitants demanded the sole pos¬ 
session of this for themselves (so also Ramsay, 
Expositor , Feb. 1902, pp. 92-95).. At all events, in 
the time of Josephus the Jews in Ephesus and in 
the rest of Ionia possessed the rights of citizens 
(c. Apion. ii. 4 [Niese, § 39]: ol iv ’E <pi<rip Kal koto, ttjv 
AXX rjv ’Iwviav tois avdiyeviai voXirais 6p.wvvp.ov<nv, 
tovto vapaaxdvrwv atrrols twv SiaS6x<ov). Incidentally 
we learn that they enjoyed the citizenship in 
Sardis also (Ant. xiv. x. 24), and even outside 
Asia Minor, at Gyrene (ib. XVI. vi. 1). 

Wherever the Jews had the rights of citizen¬ 
ship, they must in their totality have formed a 
<f>v\ri by themselves. For the citizens of Greek 
towns were divided into <f>vXc u, which also practised 
their own special religious cults. On the latter 
ground it is inconceivable that an individual Jew, 
if he desired to remain a Jew at all and to adhere 
to his religion, could hold the citizenship in a 
Greek town (attention has been called to this 
point especially by Ramsay, Expositor , Jan. 1902, 
pp. 22-29). Only where a considerable number of 
Jews formed a 0vXi?of their own, on the same foot¬ 
ing as the other <pv\al, could they be citizens. If 
then St. Paul was a citizen of Tarsus (Ac 21 39 ), we 
must conclude that the Jews in general who were 
settled there possessed the citizenship. Ramsay 
(l.c. pp. 29-33) suggests that they may have ob¬ 
tained it on the occasion of the rearranging of the 
constitution of the city by Antiochus IV. about the 
year B.c. 170. This appears, however, very im¬ 
probable in view of the hostility of Antiochus to 
the Jews. 

Even when the Jews formed a ^uXiJof their own, 
they found themselves, as citizens of a Greek town, 
in a self-contradictory position. They had to take 
their part in municipal business. But this in¬ 
cluded, amongst other things, the care of the 
native religious cults, a duty towards which the 
Jews were compelled to maintain a uniformly 
passive relation. And this passivity was a con¬ 
stant ground of complaint on the part of their 
heathen fellow-citizens. If they desired to be 
citizens, they must also honour the gods of the 
city. Such was the demand made by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Ionian cities when they brought 
their complaint against the Jews before Agrippa 
(Ant. XII. iii. 2: d£ioiWwv, el avyyeveis eiaiv avrois 
’Ioi'Saioi, crifieodai tous avrwv Beotis). The same view 
was taken everywhere in the Greek cities. Hence 
it is quite intelligible that the Jews should have 
been most exposed to the dislike, nay the hatred 
and persecution, of the heathen inhabitants jusl 
in those places where they possessed the citizen¬ 
ship. So it was, for instance, at Alexandria (BJ 
II. xviii. 7, persecution under Caligula), Antioch 
(BJ vii. iii. 3-4, v. 2), the cities of the Ionian 
coast (Ant. xii. iii. 2); and the same was the case 
at Ceesarea in Palestine, where they had obtained, 
through Herod the Great, the iaovoXirela (Ant. XX. 
viii. 7, 9, BJ II. xiii. 7, xiv. 4-5, xviii. 1). Every¬ 
where it was only the superior authority of the 
Roman imperium that protected them in the en¬ 
joyment of the privileges that were recognized as 
belonging to them. 

In addition to the local franchise, not a few of 
the Jews of the Diaspora possessed also the Roman 
citizenship. At Rome many of them had the 
degree or citizenship enjoyed by freed men (liber - 
tini), for a large proportion of the community was 
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made up of the descendants of those prisoners of 
war who were brought to Rome by Pompey and 
Bold as slaves, but afterwards manumitted (Philo, 
Legatio ad Gaium , § 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568 f.]). 
This citizenship was, indeed, not a complete but a 
limited one (Mommsen, Bomisches Staatsrccht , 

iii. 1, 420-457).—In Asia many Jews would ap¬ 
pear to have been possessed of Roman citizenship : 
so, for instance, at Ephesus (Ant. XI V. x. 13, 16, 
19), Sardis ( ib. 17), Delos (ib. 14), in general (t&. 
18). Hence it is not surprising to find St. Paul 
also in possession of it (Ac lfi 37 *- 22 25 * atf 2$*). We 
are not, indeed, aware how the Jews attained to 
this rank. 

' The advantages which accompanied the posses¬ 
sion of Roman citizenship w ere very consider¬ 
able. The possessor was exempt from degrading 
punishments such as scourging (Ac lO 37 ** 22- 3ff *) 
and crucifixion. He had also the right not only 
to appeal to the Emperor against a judgment that 
had been pronounced, but to ‘ call upon ’ the 
Emperor at the very commencement of the pro¬ 
cess and at every stage of it, i.e. to demand that 
the examination should be conducted at Rome, 
and judgment given by the Emperor himself (Ac 
25 10ff * 21 2682 . c f # Mommsen in Ztschr. f. Neatest. 
Wissenschaft , ii. [1901] 90-66). Of one important 
right the Jews made no use. While they were 
entitled as Roman citizens to bring civil processes 
before the special tribunals consisting of Roman 
citizens, which were found everywhere in the pro¬ 
vinces, they preferred to have them decided by 
the courts belonging to their own communities 
(Ant. xiv. x. 17). 

The social standing of the Jews must have 
varied greatly in different places. They appear 
to have been most favourably situated in Egypt, 
especially at Alexandria. Owing to their pro¬ 
sperity and culture they here played an important 
r6le in public life, and under some of the Ptolemies 
they even rose to high offices in the State. Ptolemy 
VI. (Philometor) and his consort Cleopatra ‘en¬ 
trusted their whole empire to Jews, and the com¬ 
manders of the whole army were the Jews Onias 
and Dositheus* (Jos. c. Apion. ii. 5). Another 
Cleopatra, the daughter of the royal pair above 
named, likewise appointed two Jews, Chelkias and 
Ananias, to the chief command of her army in the 
war against her son Ptolemy Lathyrus (Ant. xni. 
x. 4, xiii. 1-2).* In an inscription at Athribis there 
is mention of a Ptolemy, iiriardTris tu>v </>v\olkitu)v 
(chief of police), who, in conjunction with the 
Jewish community, built the synagogue of the 
place (see above, p. 96 a ). Although it does not 
necessarily follow from this that he was a Jew, 
the probability, in view of analogous cases, is in 
favour of such having been the case. The" Avtwvlos 
MaX^atoj who in the time of Trajan held the 
6pfio<pv\a.Kla at Syene (see above, p. 96 b ), may also 
have been a non-Jewish Semite, but ought in all 
probability to be regarded as a Jew. We may 
also remind the reader of the above (p. 96 b ) men¬ 
tioned Jewish tax-collectors in the Theoaid during 
the earlier Ptolemaic period. 

During the Roman period several Jews of noble 
birth ana wealth held the office of alabarch. So, 
for instance, Alexander, the brother of the philo¬ 
sopher Philo (Jos. Ant. xviii. vi. 3, viii. 1, XIX. v. 
1, XX. v. 2), and a certain Demetrius (XX. vii. 3). 
The view that the alabarch was the head of the 

* Ohelkias and Ananias were the sons of the high priest Onias 

iv. f the founder of the temple of Leontopolis. —A Greek inscrip¬ 
tion, nowin the Berlin Museum, contains a fragment of a decree 
hi honour of a certain Chelkias or, as is more probable, his son. 
All that has survived of the name is the genitive XiA jmv. The 
subject honoured was rrpwnvyif, and received as a mark of 
distinction a golden wreath (see Willrich, Archie /Hr Papyrus- 
fsnehuna, i. [1900] 48-60). It is possible, but not certain, that 
this Ohelrias is identical with the one mentioned by Josephus. 


Jewish community is certainly wrong. He is in 
all probability identical with the dpapdpxw, whos* 
office was that of chief superintendent of customs 
on the Arabian frontier, i.e. on the east side of the 
Nile. (A ‘vectigal Arabarchiae per ACgyptum 
atque August amm cam constitutin’ is mentioned 
in the Codex Justin. IV. lxi. 9; an inscription 
found at Koptos contains a tariff fixing ‘how 
much is to oe raised by those who farm the 
dTro<rT6\iov [?] at Koptos under the arabarchy’i see 
the text of this inscription in Bulletin de corresp. 
hellcniquc , xx. [1896] 174-176 ; on the office of the 
alabarch in general, see the Literature in Schiirer, 
GJV* iii. 88 f., and add Wilcken, Gricchische 
Ostraka , i. [1899] 347-351). Perhaps it is the office 
of the alabarch that is in view when Josephus says 
that the Romans ‘ continued (to the Jews of Alex¬ 
andria) the position of trust given them by the 
kings, namely, the watching of the river * (c. Apion. 
ii. 5 fin. : ‘maximum vero eis fidem olim a regibus 
datam conservaverunt, id est- fiuminis custodiam 
totiusque custodke* [the last word is certainly 
corrupt]). The ‘Matching of the river* refers to 
watching it in the interests of levying customs. In 
any case the alabarch was not an official of the 
Jewish community, but a man who held a prominent 
place in civil life.—Tiberius Alexander, a son of the 
alabarch Alexander, even reached the highest 
grades of a Roman military career, although at 
the expense of renouncing his ancestral religion. 

Outside Egypt the Jews do not appear to have 
anywhere gained so influential a footing. Yet in¬ 
stances are not wanting elsewhere of their rising 
to positions of prominence. In Jerusalem at the 
outbreak of the war of A.D. 66 there were Jews 
holding the rank of Roman knights (Jos. BJ II. 
xiv. 9). At Ephesus and Venosa we meet in tomb- 
insciiptions with Jewish ‘head physicians * (apxi- 
arpoL ; see Ancient Creek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum, iii. 2, No. 677; Ascoli, Iscrizioni inedite 
o mal note , 1880, No. 10). These were appointed 
by the city, and are thus to be regarded as muni¬ 
cipal officials. In Italy the Jews from the time of 
Septimius Severus were admitted to the city offices 
(Digest. L. ii. 3 : ‘ Eis qui Judaicam superstitionem 
sequuntur, divi Severus et Antoninus honorea 
adipisci permiserunt *). 

v. Religious and Intellectual Life. — In 
spite of all its contact with Greek surroundings, 
the Jewish people preserved its religious unique¬ 
ness in a surprising fashion. The effects of the 
Maccabsean rising manifestly extended also to the 
Diaspora. As in the mother country at the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes there was in aristocratic 
circles an inclination towards Hellenism even in 
religious matters, so in the city of Jasus in Caria 
we hear about the same time of a NiKiJras T aaovos 
'lepoaoXv/AiTys who contributed money to support 
the festival of the Dionysia (see above, p. 94 H ). 
But the Maccabsean rising removed the danger of 
a wholesale syncretistic amalgamation of Judaism 
with Hellenistic heathenism. Instances of this 
last phenomenon do, indeed, occur. The Jewish 
Hellenist Artapanus considered that he was glori¬ 
fying Judaism by representing the patriarchs and 
Moses as not only the creators of all secular culture, 
but the founders of the Egyptian religious cults in 
the sense in which Artapanus himself understood 
these (see the fragments of his writings in Euseb. 
Prom. Evang. ix. 18,23,27). In the temple of Pan 
at Apollonopolis Magna in Upper Egypt two Jews 
recorded their thanks to ‘the god^for an act of 
deliverance (CIG 4838 c ). In a professed letter of 
Hadrian it is even said in general that in Egypt 
all the Jewish dpxKrwdyuyoi are ‘ astrologers, ham- 
spices , and quacks * (Vopisc. Vita Satumini , c. 8, 
in the ‘ Scnptores Histories Augustas ’: ‘ Nemo 
illic archisynagogus Judasorum, nemo Samarites, 
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nemo Christianoram presbyter non mathematicus, 
non hanispex, non aliptes v ). Side by side with 
syncretistic mixture we find also philosophic in¬ 
difference to the literal sense of the Law. There 
were Jews with an education in philosophy who, 
on the basis of the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture, regarded the higher, philosophical, or 
ethical sense of the commandments as the only 
one of value, and neglected the observation of 
the literal sense (Philo, de Migratione Abrahami , 
§ 16 [ed. Mangey, L 450] : ei<rl ydp rives ol robs prjrotis 
vdfiovs ad/xpoXa vorp’Stv trpayfidrujv viroXafifiavovres ra 
fiev dyav TjKpi^toerav, tujv 5b pq.86p.ujs ujXiyibpjjcrav). It 
may be also assumed in general that the observ¬ 
ance of the Law on the part of Greek Judaism did 
not attain to the rigour and preciseness of the 
Pharisaic party in Palestine. Greek culture formed 
a heavy counter-weight to the latter. Nevertheless, 
the Judaism of the Diaspora asserted itself in the 
main along the same lines as in Palestine. Syncre¬ 
tistic movements and philosophic indifference never 
gained the upper hand. The leaders of the com¬ 
munities took care that even in the Diaspora the 
religious life was regulated by the standard of the 
Law of Moses. Any one who seriously broke off 
from the latter was expelled from the community. 
Even a philosopher like Philo complains of the 
depreciation and neglect of the literal sen^e men¬ 
tioned by him in ‘he above quotation. With all 
his skill in the allegorical in ter jactation, he yet 
maintained the binding character of the literal 
sense, nay he attempted to show that all commands, 
even those relating to ceremonial purity and to 
food, are based upon reason and nature. 

One principal agency in maintaining the ancestral 
faith was found in the regular gathering* in the 
synagogue on the Sabbath. It is beyond question 
that these were held also in the Diaspora in every 
instance where a community had been organized. 
According to Philo, ‘On the Sabbath day in all 
cities thousands of houses of instruction are opened, 
ir. which understanding and self-restraint ami 
ability and justice and all virtues are taught* {de 
Septcnario , §6 [ed. Mangey, ii. 282]). The apostle 
Paul, in the course of his journeys m Asia Minor 
and Greece, found Jewish synagogues everywhere, 
e.q. at Antioch in Pisidia (Ac 13 14 ), Iconium (14 1 ), 
Pliilippi (16- ,B ), Ephesus (IS 19 - 26 19 8 ), Thessalonica 
(17 1 ), Bercea (I7 10 ), Athens (17 17 ), Corinth (18 4 - 7 ). 
In the larger cities there were more than one 
synagogue; at Alexandria there were a great 
many (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium , § 20 [ed. Mangey, 
ii. 565] : roXXal Si ei<ri kolO' Zkcuttov r/jirjpa rijs iroXeujs). 

The language used in the synagogue service was 
undoubtedly as a rule Greek. The Church Fathers 
expressly testify that the Greek Bible was used in 
the synagogues (Justin, Apol. i. 31, Dial . c. Tryph. 
72; Tertull. Apol. 18 ; Pseudo-Justin, Cohort, ad 
Grcec. 13). The Old Testament is familiar to St. 
Paul in the LXX translation only. It is not there¬ 
fore likely that the Hebrew and Greek texts were 
used both together. The prayers and the address 
were also, it may be regarded as certain, in Greek, 
for in every instance where this language prevailed 
the Jews adopted it as their mother tongue. This 
is shown above all by the tomb-inscriptions. The 
early period at which the language of the LXX 
began to exercise a commanding influence on lit¬ 
urgical forms, and especially on the language of 
prayer, has been recently shown by the above 
(p. 97 b ) mentioned imprecatory inscriptions of the 
island of Rheneia near Delos. These should be 
dated, in the opinion of epigraphic experts, not 
later than about B.C. 100. They are couched 
quite in the style of the LXX (tirtKaXoCpai /cal 

d£ifa> rbv 6ebv rbv Oi/zurrov, rbv utipiov tujv irvevfidrujv 
iced rdarrjs <ra picbs . . . Kvpie 6 T&vra itpopQv teal ol 
dvyeX m 0eov, y raaa \f/vxh & ry aijpepov yplpai 


TCLTreivovrai /xcd' iKerelas). Even the Palestinian 
ltabbis could not avoid sanctioning the writing 
of the Scriptures in Greek and the uttering of 
prayers in the same language. The exceptions 
not covered by this {permission are very trifling 
( Megilla , i. 8 ; $6td, vii. 1, 2). For the ordinary 
prayers (Shema, SMmoneh *Esreh , and blessing at 
meals) the employment of any language is expressly 
sanctioned. 

No sacrificial cult us was legal, after the Deutero- 
nomic reformation, outside Jerusalem. In sjute of 
this, such a cultus was practised in Egypt for more 
than two centuries. The occasion of its establish¬ 
ment was the deposition of the ancient high priestly 
family during the general upheaval under An tiochus 
Ej/iplianes. The high priest’s son, Onias, having 
no prospect of gaining nis ancestral office at Jeru¬ 
salem, came to Egypt in the time of Antiochus V. 
(Eupator) (B.C. 164-162). Here he received a cordial 
welcome from Ptolemy VI. (Philometor) and his 
consort Cleopatra. The king placed at his disposal 
an ancient ruined temple at Leontopolis in the 
nome of Heliopolis, which had formerly been a 
sanctuary of the dypia Bo6pa<rris. * This was con¬ 
verted by Onias into a Jewish sanctuary, modelled 
after the temple at Jerusalem, but smaller and 
plainer, and with a number of deviations in details. 
Since there were already priests on the spot in 
sufficient numbers, a formal Jewish temple-cultus 
was established, which continued unintermjited 
from that date (c. B.C. 160) until, after the de¬ 
struction of J erusalem, the temple of Leontopolis 
was also closed by the Romans in the year A.D. 73 
(see, in general, Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 7, XIII. iii. 1-3, 
x. 4, XX. x. 3 ; BJ I. i. 1, Vii. x. 2-4 ; Orac. Sibyll. 
v. 429 -511). It is true that this cultus was never 
regarded by the teachers of the Law in Palestine 
a> justifiable, and that the sacrilices ollered in the 
Egyptian temple had only a very limited degree 
ot validity attiibuted to them (Mishna, Mrnaliuth, 
xiii. 10). Nay. e\en the Egyptian Jews themselves 
w ere not satisfied w ith their own cultus, but kept 
up their connexion with Jerusalem. They per¬ 
formed the pilgrimages to that city like all other 
Jews (Philo, de Procidentia, quoted in Euseb. 
Prccp. Ecang. wii. 14, 64, ed. Gaisford), and their 
prices, when they mained, always had the gene¬ 
alogy of their wives veiilied at Jerusalem (Jos. c. 
Apion. i. 7). i 

Amongst the most important obligations which 
the Law imposed upon the Jew s w T as that of paying 
the manifold dues to the priests and to the temple 
at Jerusalem : firstfruits, 1 leave - offering, tithe, 
firstlings, dues in connexion with baking and I 
killing, offerings on divers occasions, and finally 
the two drachmae tax. So far as a due levied on 
the products of the soil of the Holy Land was 
concerned (firstfruits, heave - offering, tithe), the 
Jews of the Diaspora w r ere, as a matter of course, 
exempt. But there remained still enough of 
performances to which even a Jew living far 
lrom Jerusalem was bound, if lie meant to be 
true to his religion. If the dues could not, 
owdng to distance, be paid in kind, they had to 

* Its situation is most precisely defined in Jos. Ant. xm. iii. 2: 

ri iv s oku rev 'H/.iotro\ircv Upev o-vu.rirrtixos . . . rpatrm~ 

ytpivo/Ltutv rvfi a-yptcLi licv/3aa’rt'di . In other passages Jose¬ 
phus says merely that the temple was situated ‘ in the nome of 
Heliopolis'(An*, xu. ix. 7, xm. x. 4, x\. x. 3; BJ i. i. 1, vii. x. 8). 

W e ha\ e to do, then, not with the l>etter-known Leontopolis, 
which formed a nome of its own, but with another, which was 
included in the nome of Heliopolis. The latter lay on the east 
side of the Delta. In this neighbourhood there are still two 
mounds, each bearing the name Tell el-Jehudiyeh (see Naville, 

‘ The Mound of the Jew and the City of Onias * in Seventh 
Memoir ot the Egypt- Explor. Fund , 1890). One of the two 
will be identical with the foundation ot Onias. Naville fixes 
upon the one farthest south, on account of its being nearer 
to Heliopolis. The more northern one, however, seems to the 
present w riter the likelier site, because there are evidence* of 
the Bubastis cult at it. See also above, p. 96». 
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be converted into money. All these obligations 
were, so far as we know, punctiliously and zeal¬ 
ously discharged by the tar scattered Diaspora. 
The result of this was the accumulation of immense 
stores of wealth at the central sanctuary. Josephus 
(Ant, XIV. vii. 2) expressly accounts for these by 
pointing to the great extent of the Diaspora. 
Philo gives a detailed account of the collecting 
and delivery of the money (de Monorchia , ii. 3 
[ed. Mangey, ii. 224]): * The temple derives its 
revenue not merely from a few pieces of land, but 
from other and much more copious sources, which 
can never be destroyed. For so long as the human 
race endures, the temple's sources of revenue will 
also continue, since their permanence is bound up 
with that of the whole world. For it is prescribed 
that all Jews over twenty years of age *hall pay 
annual dues. . . . But, as might be expected in 
the Qase of so numerous a people, the dues amount 
to an enormous sum. In almost every city there is 
a receiving ojjice fur the sacred funds, into which the 
dues are paid. And- at fixed times men of noble 
birth are entrusted with the conveyance of the 
money to Jerusalem, The noblest are chosen in 
eyery city, in order that the hope of every Jew may 
be transmitted unimpaired. For the hope of the 
ious is based upon the regular payment of the 
ues.' In the Euphrates districts the principal 
treasuries were in the cities of Nisibis ana Nehar- 
dea. In these the money was lirst collected and 
thence transmitted to Jerusalem at a fixed time, 
many thousands taking charge of its conveyance, 
in order to protect the sacred treasure from the 
plundering attacks of the Parthians (Jos. Ant, 
XVIIL ix. 1). 

The transmission of such large sums to Jerusalem 
repeatedly gave rise to collisions with the Roman 
and municipal authorities. Flaccus, during his 
■ administration of the Province of Asia, prevented 
the money being sent, and municipal authorities 
were constantly mclined to do the same. Rut the 
Roman legislation subsequent to the time of 
Caesar protected the religious liberty of the Jews 
in this as in other matters (see above, p. 103). 
After the destruction of the temple, the payment 
of sacred dues necessarily underwent transforma¬ 
tion. The two drachmae tax was converted into a 
Roman tax ; other dues which depended upon the 
continued existence of the temple could not, in 
the nature of things, be paid any longer. But 
even under these circumstances the Jewish people, 
, by voluntary self-taxation, continued to assert 
I their unity. A new central authority, the Patri¬ 
archate, was created, to which at least a portion 
of the prescribed sacred dues was paid every year. 

1 The collecting of these was now accomplished by 
. deputies of the Patriarchate, the so-called apostoli. 

The principal means of maintaining an exchange 
of thought between the mother country and the 
Diaspora, and of furthering and maintaining a 
close fellowship between the two, was found in 
the frequent festival pilarimctges made by Jews 
from all parts of the world to Jerusalem. * Many 
thousands from many thousand cities journeyed to 
the temple at every festival, some by land and 
some by sea, from east and west, from north and 
south ’ (Philo, de Monarchia , ii. 1 [ed. Mangey, ii. 
223]). The number of Jews ordinarily present at 
Jerusalem at the feasts is reckoned by Josephus 
at 2,700,000, a number which, indeed, also in¬ 
cludes the permanent population of Jerusalem 
(BJ vi. ix. 3). 

While the Jews scattered all over the world 
thus held fast to the religion of their fathers, and 
that in the legal form it had received through the 
Restoration under Ezra, they had become in other 
respects Greeks, Greek culture asserted its suprem¬ 
acy in a decisive fashion here, as elsewhere. In 


Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, Cyrenaica, nay even 
at Rome, Greek was tne mother tongue of the 
Jews. All the relics of writing that have come 
down to us from the Diaspora during the last 
centuries B.c. and the first centuries A.D. are in 
Greek. This is true especially of the tomb- 
inscriptions, whose evidence is of importance be¬ 
cause the}- are concerned not only with the rich 
and noble, but with the poor and humble (see 
above, § i., for the most important materials under 
this head). These tomb-inscriptions are at the 
same time a faithful mirror of the stage of cultuio 
that prevailed in the communities. The Greek uf 
the tomb-inscriptions at Rome is barbarous, and 
shows, what might otherwise have been supposed 
that the Jews here remained for the most part at 
a low social level. In other places the inscriptions 
of various kinds that have survived reveal a higher 
degree of culture. 

It was in Egypt that the Jews most thoroughly 
assimilated the Greek culture. Here, as is shown 
by the case of Philo, they read the Greek poets 
and philosophers ; Homer, Sophocles, and Euri¬ 
pides ; Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno. All this could 
not, as a matter of couise, be without far-reaching 
influence upon their whole intellectual life. Their 
conception of the world and of life, in spite of 
their adherence to legal Judaism, was powerfully 
influenced in its contents by Greek culture. The 
literature produced by Hellenistic, especially Alex¬ 
andrian, Judaism is, in consequence, of an ex¬ 
tremely varied character. It serves, on the one 
hand, religious ends, the defence and propagation 
of Judaism (Apologetics and Propaganda); and, 
on the other hand, it follows Greek models in 
History, Poetry, and Philosophy. So far as 
poetical art is concerned, it was indeed somewhat 
meagrely represented. The extant fragments of 
Greek dramas and Greek epics treating of biblical 
subjects can scarcely be said to be marked by any 
high poetic strain (see the fragments of a drama 
treating of the story of the Exodus from Egypt 
by the tragedian Ezekiel ap. Euseb. Prccp. Evang. 
ix. 28, 29 ; and the fragments of an epic on the 
history of Jerusalem by the elder Philo ap, Euseb. 
ib. ix. 20, 24, 37). In philosophy, however, the 
Jews made very notable achievements. Greek 
philosophy had indeed advanced far on the way 
towards monotheism. It had also, as represented 
by many of its teachers, an ethical cast. Hence 
the Jews discovered here many elements wiiich 
were capable of assimilation by them. These 
they adopted with remarkable powers of adapta¬ 
tion ; ana in this way, by combming the religious 
world-conception of the Old Testament with the 
philosophic world-conception of the Greeks, they 
created a new unique philosophy of religion which 
was as much Jewish as Greek. A clear picture of 
this is given us by the writings of the Alexandrian 
Philo, which have come down to us in great 
numbers. 

The adoption of Greek culture enabled the Jews 
again for their part to exercise an influence on 
their heathen environments. From all that we 
know, they carried on a vigorous and successful 
propaganda. Those whom they gained over were 
either formally received into the communities by 
circumcision, or they attached themselves to them 
in a loose form * as God-fearing ’ (atpdfievoi, <popov- 
fievoi rbv 0e6v) t forming a kind of appendage to the 
communities (see art. Proselyte in vol. iv.). 
This Jewish propaganda served in great measure 
as a preliminary to Christianity. In general the 
Jewish Diasi>ora, as was remarked at the beginning 
of the present article, paved the way along which 
the first preachers of the gospel went forth into 
the world, and in many ways laid the foundation 
of the rapid success of their preaching. 
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[Additional Note to § i. (5).—The early settle¬ 
ment of Jews in Alexandria is confirmed also by 
an inscription, discovered in 1902 in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Alexandria, which reads thus: 'Txrtp 
/3a<riXA<ot IlroXefialov Kal fiacnXlcrcnjs B epevUrjs &8eX<f>i}s 
/cal ywaiKbs Kal rCbv t4kvwv ttjv irpoaevxty 6 TouScuoi 
(see REJ xlv. [1902] p. 102). The inscription 
refers in all probability to Ptolemy ill. Euergetes 
(247-222 B.C.)]. 

Literature. —Remond, Vemich einrr Gesch. der Ausbreit. 
des Jndenthums von Cyrus bis avf den aunzhchen Untergang 
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RELIGION OF GREECE AND ASIA MINOR.— 

Introduction. 

A. Primitive Anatolian and pre-Hellenic Religion. 

I. Sacred Stones and other Inanimate Objects : (1) stones, 
pillars, columns, etc.; (2) thrones ; (3) weapons ; (4) 
wooden posts. 

II. Sacred Trees. 

IIL Sacred Animals; (1) animals as parts of the god; (2) the 
bull; (3) the goat; (4) the sheep; (5) the horse ; (0) 
the swine; (7) the bee; (8) the sacredness of domesti¬ 
cated animals ; (9) domesticated animals as sacrifice ; 
(10) the lion, the stag; (11) the serpent; (12) sacred¬ 
ness of wild animals. 

IV. Sacred Places : (1) mountains; (2) sacred caves and 
mountain glens; (3) sacred springs and lakes; (4) 
development of the sacred place into a religious centre 
or Hieron ; (6) sacred places in the religion of Greece. 

V. Relation of the original aniconic religion to image- 
worship : (1) coexistence of the two kinds of worship; 

(2) votive images and representations of the Deity; (3) 
shrines (naoi). 

VI. The Divine in human form and character: (1) the Great 
Mother; (2) the growth of mythology as the story of 
the Great Mother; (3) myths of the goddess and the 
god; (4) the birth and death of the Divine nature. 

VIL Ritual and Ceremonial: (1) the origin of ritual; (2) the 
Mysteries; (3) nature of the Mysteries; (4) the char¬ 
acter of the Phrygian and the Greek Mysteries; (5) the 
growth of ritual; (6) purification; (7) confession; (8) 
approaching the Deity; (9) priests; (10) hieroi. 

nil. Influence on Society and Life: (1) marriage; (2) 
hierodouloi ; (8) women guards; (4) self-mutilation ; 
(5) burial: (6) brotherhoods and guilds; (7) govern¬ 
ment ana administration; .(8) household protegis ; 
(9) religious influences on Bocial conditions. 

IX. History and Chronology: (1) developm ent of the Anatolian 
Religion in history; (2) looal diversity in Anatolian 
Religion; (8) chronology 

B. Tns Hellenic Religion. 

I. Early Greek Religion. 

II. Greek Religion and Greek Law. 

III. The Elements of Hellenic Religion. 

IV. The Growth of Hellenic Religion: 0) continuity of de¬ 

velopment ; (2) growth of mythology; (3) polytheism 
and the Hellenic unity; (4) formation of the Hellenic 
Pantheon; (5) the Hellenic Religion an ideal; (6) 


theorv of the Hellenic Pantheon; (7) moralization of 
the Hellenic gods; (8) the Daimones and the Divine in 
the physical world; (9) restrictions on the nature of 
the gods; (10) State gods and gods within the State ; 
(11) extension of the worship of a god; (12) State 
recognition of the Pan-Hellenic Religion; (13) the 
Hellenic Religion a part of the City -State; (14) the 
Hellenic conception of piety. 

V. The Hellenic classification of deities as Olympian and 

Chthoman: (1) Hellenism and the thought of death ; 

(2) the Olympian and the Chthonian gods. 

VI. The Religion of Apollo and the Delphic Oracle (L. R. F.). 

C. Later Development of Religion in iue Greek World. 

I. Religion in Literature and Philosophy. 

II. The attitude of St. Paul to Greek Philosophy. 

IIL Degradation of the Hellenic Religion: (1) foreign in¬ 
fluence ; (2)‘susceptibility to foreign religious influence; 

(3) manner in which foreign religion entered Greece ; 

(4) itinerant pnests; (5) magic; (6) the worship of 
living men as deities. 

IV. Religion of the Graico-Asiatic cities. 

V. Decay and death of the Hellenic Religion. 

Literature. 

The religion of the Greek peoples and of the races 
which lay between Hellas and the strictly Oriental 
nation*, in communication with both, influencing 
and influenced by both, is a subject which can 
hardly be omitted in a survey of the religions 
which came into immediate relation to Christi¬ 
anity in the earliest stage of its history; and yet 
it is a subject which at the present time is hardly 
susceptible of adequate treatment within narrow 
space. The antiquities of the most notable Hellenic 
cults have been much investigated, though not 
always in a very intelligent fashion or with a proper 
conception of the religious bearing of the details 
so carefully and laboriously collected. Hence the 
religious ideas and conception* entertained by the 
various tribes of Greece, often differing widely from 
one another, have hardly been sufficiently observed 
and studied in their gradual evolution; and, in 
fact, evidence is so scanty in regard to most of 
them, that it is doubtful if the attempt could be 
successful. 

If the religion of the strictly Greek tribes is still 
very obscure, much more is this the case with what 
may be called the half-Greek peoples* of Asia 
Minor. This is a subject still almost unstudied, 
or studied occasionally, in a haphazard way, parti¬ 
ally, and as a sort of appendix to the religion 
of Greece proper. This way of entering on the 
*tudy, under the bias and colouring influence of 
Greek prepossession, is, we believe, injurious, and 
lias caused much misapprehension. One should 
rather begin the study of Greek religion from Asia 
Minor, both as being more primitive in many of its 
forms, and as having sent into Greece a series of 
religious waves which strongly affected that coun¬ 
try. At a later period the Greek influence returned 
over Asia Minor, and overran it in a superficial 
w ay ; but this new period in religion was oroadly 
different, and easily distinguish able from the older 
and truly Anatolian period. It is necessary to 
begin afresh in that country, to collect and classify 
ana value the religious facts, and on this basis to 
give an account of the religion of the peoples; but 
that is a great work, which is far too large for the 
narrow limits of an article. Probably the most 
useful w T ay at present will be to state as simply 
and clearly as possible the views which the writer 
is disposed to hold, avoiding disputation and argu¬ 
ment, and therefore making little reference to 
discrepant views, except where such reference is 
the shortest way of stating the subject clearly. 
This gives unavoidably an appearance of dog¬ 
matism, which the writer can only apologize for 
as the necessary result of the attempt to make the 
subject clear in small space: if the view s of others 
were stated, either the article would become a 
confusing congeries of irreconcilable theories, or it 
would grow too large in estimating and discussing 

* On the meaning which we attach to this term 4 half-Greek, 
see the following paragraph. 
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other views. It is also necessary to explain that 
the writer’s views are founded on a far from com¬ 
plete survey of the facts, and are liable to correc¬ 
tion, doubtless, in many details, if the opportunity 
should ever be granted him of writing a complete 
account of Anatolian religion ; but the general 
principles are the result of more than twenty 
years of interest and occasional study, and are not 
likely to be much changed by further thought.* 

The phrase * half-Greek races * is not used in an 
ethnological sense in this article. It does not 
imply a mixture of Greek and non-Greek blood in 
any race. It is employed to indicate a gradual 
shading off of character, as one proceeds from 
Greece proper towards the East. The view which 
we take is that even the tribes of Greece proper 
were far from uniform in blood and stock. The 
Hellenic idea and civilization which those tribes 
evolved was far too many-sided to arise among a 
homogeneous nation: there were combined in its 
composition a great variety of characteristics con¬ 
tributed by various tribes of very diverse character, 
nursed and matured amid the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the seas and lands that touch and mingle 
in south-eastern Europe and Asia Minor. The lands 
that border on the Aegean Sea were pre-eminently 
the nursing home of Hellenism, and the further we 
go from it the more faint and evanescent become 
the traces of the Greek spirit. Hellenism is only 
partially a racial fact; it denotes also a general 
type of intellectual and political development, of 
industrial education and artistic achievement. 

The point of view from which we start may be 
stated in outline as follows. (1) The religion of 
the Anatolian race or races, in its origin, was to 
a considerable extent an idealized presentation of 
the actual life of the time, exhibiting a Divine 
model and authorization for the existing customs 
and institutions in family and society and the 
State as a whole. 

(2) Their religion was the authority for the laws 
and rules on which rested their industry and agri¬ 
culture and general well-being. Perhaps it origin¬ 
ally taught those rules to a simple people, in which 
case the knowledge embodied in them probably 
belonged at one time to the priests alone. Cer¬ 
tainly, the sanction for the rules was religious : the 
violation of them was punished by the Divine 
power through sickness, whether disease of any 
part of the body or the general indefinite fact of 
fever, which was considered to be a consuming of 
the body and strength by Divine fire. 

(3) The Divine power was the ruler ef the people, 
acting through its visible representatives, namely, 
the kings or priests: there is every probability 
that the king was the priest: the priest-kings or 
priest-dynasts are a most characteristic feature of 
Anatolia. 

This is obviously the religion of a comparatively 
civilized people, not of a barbarous race. And it 
must be distinctly understood from the outset that 
we are not investigating the origin of the religious 
forms which are described in the following pages: 
we are attempting to understand clearly and 
state precisely the religious ideas of a population, 
possessing an ordered system of government of a 
peculiar and well-marked character, surrounded 
by many equipments and devices and implements 
of an artificial and developed character, practising 
both agriculture and a very highly developed 

* In the Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia, i. and ii., the present 
writer was groping his way to the views now expressed in part A. 
A considerable portion of part B was written in 1879-81, and 
needed hardly any change to adapt it to the writer's present 
views. In view of recent, theories it should be added that the 
view here advocated, as to the way in which pre-Hellenic 
religion developed into Hellenic, remains practically unchanged 
since 1881, hut the name ‘Pelasgian* was not used in that 
old sketch of the subject. 


system of treating domesticated animals and 
adapting them to the benefit of mankind. 

A question of extreme interest and importance 
is, how far any signs of progress and development 
can be observed in the religion which we are 
studying. It may be doubted whether there can 
be detected anything in the way of growth from 
within, of elevation of the religious idea and of 
the moral standard in the application of religion to 
life, such as is the most striking feature in the 
history of Hebrew religion. On the whole, the 
history is one of deterioration and degradation 
rather than one of elevation. Any improvement 
that does take place seems rather attributable to, 
and fully explained by, the meeting of different 
races with different religious ideas corresponding 
to their differing social and family organization; 
and is probably not caused by any mind working 
from within the religion, unfolding and vitalizing 
the germs of truth which it contained, and burning 
away the envelope and accretion of accidental 
idolatrous forms that clung to it. We use inten¬ 
tionally these last words, for it will appear that 
the fundamental and essential idea in.the Anatolian 
religion is not strictly idolatrous, and that the de¬ 
velopment in polytheism and image-worship was 
gradual, and was external and accidental rather 
than natural and necessary. 

A. Primitive Anatolian and pre-Hellenic 
RELIGION. — In treating this subject, reference 
must often be made to primitive Greek, or, as it 
may be called, Pelasgian worship (anticipating part 
B, §§ I, II), which illustrates the Anatolian religion 
so remarkably as to demonstrate that some intimate 
relation once existed between them. We must here 
simply assume the relationship without inquiring 
into its nature. 

I. Sacred Stones and other inanimate 
Objects. —As a preliminary, we may ask what 
traces of the worship of inanimate things can be 
observed in Asia Minor or Gieece, and what is the 
idea involved in this worship ? Many examples 
are know n of such things being regarded with 
deep religious veneration. 

(1) Stones , Pillars , Columns , etc.— A rude and 
shapeless stone, which had fallen from heaven 
(dioireTTjs), doubtless a meteorite, existed originally 
at Pessinus, and was brought to Rome about B.C. 
204; it is a type of many other similar stones 
at Orchomenos, Thespiae, Synnada, Adada, etc. 
Many of these stones had some approximate regu¬ 
larity of shape, sometimes perhaps accidental, in 
other cases distinctly due to human workmanship. 
Such were the conical or roughly pyramidal stones 
in the temples at Paphos (of Aphrodite), Perga 
(Artemis), Delphi (Apollo), etc.: obelisks, columns, 
and stones of a distinctly tetragonal shape are 
indicated in many other cases: above all other gods 
in Greece such stones or pillars were connected 
with Henries, and called Hermaia or Hermai.* 

It admits of no doubt that many sacred stones 
had primarily a purpose in family life or social or 
political organization. Boundary stones or termini 
were erected by mutual agreement between dis¬ 
putants, and were consecrated by every religious 
sanction known at the time, by ceremonial, and 
by a curse on the violator or remover; and the 
belief indubitably was that the ceremonies of erec¬ 
tion and consecration had caused Divine po>ver 
and life to take up its abode in the stone: this 
Divine power demanded worship in recognition 
and propitiation, and was able and ready to punish 
neglect or violation. The terminus was valueless 

t * f**Bipin rJ *E pumw (Polysnus, Strat . vi. 24): 

E fjAtutt is » Mwr*jwW tut) B/UymkHnxfrms ttrb ip* (Pausanias, 
viii. 84. 6). These Hermaia were columns, or heaps of stones, 
or single stones. A useful collection of ancient authorities 
will be found in Mr. M. W. de Viseer’s treatise, de Grcseonsm 
diis non referentibus humanam speciem, Leyden, 1900. 
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unless it was respected and inviolate: human need generally belonged to a more advanced stage of 
was urgent that it should be respected, but mere thought, when men refused to consider a stone the 
human power was unable to make it so: accord- abode of Divine power. On the Roman Imperial 
ingly, tne Divine power was invoked to supply the roads they were dedicated to the Emperor, and 
deficiency, and by proper rites was brought down thus placed under the guardianship of the Imperial 
and caused to dwell in the pillar or the stone, god incarnate in human form on the earth. The 
One of the ceremonies proper to the cult of such god and the stone are in this stage separated in 
sacred stones was the pouring of oil on them ; and thought, but the stone remains sacred in a new 
in general a similar ceremonial to that described way as the property of the god. 
in § II was practised. Similarly, in a house any A meeting of three roads or streets, as an im- 
peeuliarly important bearing member, a central portant point, was placed under the guardianship 
pillar or roof-tree, was placed under Divine protec- of the Divine power. When the anthropomorphic 
tion by invoking the Divine power to reside in it. tendency had become strong, the Divine guardian 
In all cases there is but one method and one of the triple crossing was represented as the 
principle. The more urgent man’s need is, and goddess (under the name Hekate in Greece) 
the more important for Ins life and well-being any with three faces, looking to the three ways (just 
stone or erection is, the more does it become as in Italy the god protecting the archway and 
necessary to make the Divine power take up its the door was represented with two faces looking 
abode in the stone. In other words, the stone in the two directions). But before the anthropo- 
becomes a Beth-el , or 1 House of God *; the pillar morphic idea had gained full strength, there 
embodies the god Hermes. was doubtless some other way of symbolizing 

The subject in its bearing on early Greek the Divine guardianship of the meeting of the 
religion has been admirably treated by Mr. A. J. ways; and the suggestion seems obvious that the 
Evans in an elaborate paper on ‘ Mycemean Tree symbol was the triskeles , three human legs and 
and Pillar Cult* ( Journ . of Hell. Stud. 1901, pp. feet, diverging from a common centre, and typify- 
99-203), which will henceforth be regarded as ing the Aval king of men along the three ways 
fundamental in this department, though it will which radiated from the meeting-place {compitum). 
doubtless receive development and improvement Little is knoAvn with regard to this form of cultus, 
and correction in details from both the author and except in Rome, Avliere the feast of the Compitalia 
others. The preceding remarks will show why was an important part of the city-religion; but 
the objection recently raised against Mr. Evans’ feAV will doubt that, as streets and roads became 
theory in Journ. of Hell. Stud. 1901, pp 20S-275, important, a cultus corresponding to the Compitalia 
cannot weigh with us: the objection is that many developed in primitive Anatolia. In the coinage 
of his examples of ‘sacred pillars’ are obviously of Anatolia the triskeles is almost entirely con- 
structural members, and need not therefore be fined to the cities least affected by Hellenic cul- 
considered to have any religious purpose : Ave, tnre, in Pisidia, Isauria, and early or inner Lycia. 
hoAvever, hold that the structural importance pro- Moreover, the epithets rpiKi.pa.vot, Terpaicipavos , ap- 
duced the sacred character of the 1 pillar.’ The plied to Hekate-Selene, are doubtless to be under- 
Bacredness of rude purposeless stones avos perhaps stood as applying to the goddess who guards the 
due to ‘false analogy,* that fruitful agency m trivium or the qundrieium* 
thought, and should lie regarded as not primitive, It may therefore be reasonably maintained that 
but cases of degradation. in many other places, Avhere we know only that 

Probably no one could doubt that the rude in primitive thought a stone was regarded as sacred 
meteoric stone was Avorshipped because it had and made the object of worship in tne Greek world, 
fallen from heaven, and Avas obviously and nn- the fundamental character was the same. The 
mistakably a mark and sign and example of Divine stone Avas Avorshipped as home and symbol and 
activity and po\A er. Similarly, it seems beyond proof of Divine poAver—a poAver able and ready to 
doubt that the boundary stone, or the supporting respond to human needs. See also below, (2), and 
member of the family home and roof, is made § IV (1). 

into a dwelling-place of Dmne poAver, in order As Greek thought developed in the direction of 
that human needs may be satisfied by Divine aid. anthropomorphism and polytheism, there arose an 
The same principle of interpretation must be opinion that the old sacred stone Avas either a 
applied in many other cases where the stone Avas representation and image of a god, the rudest be- 
neither in itself an object useful to man, nor ginning of a statue, or an altar dedicated to the god. 
marked by its natural character and origin as Such views seem not to be original and genuine 
Divine. It >vas often urgently necessary to pro- religious conceptions, but merely philosophic in- 
tect a locality for the common use of men, and terpretations by Avhich more developed thought 
this was done in a similar way by setting up one tried to bring primitive religious facts into Con¬ 
or more sacred stones in it; but in such cases the formity with itself. Thus the pillars, mentioned 
sacred stone was an addition, and not an integral above, in streets and open places, which >vere 
part of the structure or equipment originally called agyiai or agyieis, were regarded 

In a town it Avas urgently required that the as altars or representations of a Deity, sometimes 
street, the common property and a necessary con- Helios, sometimes Dionysos, but most commonly 
venience for all, should be inviolate and properly Apollo; and Agyieus was then usually regarded 
kept and respected by the dAvellers or passers-by. as an epithet of Apollo. The Greeks themselves 
The common need was guaranteed by the sacred hesitated whether to call the pillars altars or 
Hermai or pillars, which were made the residence statues of Apollo, a sure proof that neither de- 
of Divine power by charming it into them through scription was complete and true. The pillars or 
the proper rites; and misdemeanour in the street stones in open places and gymnasia, by roads, 
or encroachment on it was thus constituted a dis- at boundaries, originally and commonly styled 
respect of the divinity, and punished by him. Hermai , i.e. embodiments of Hermes, came to be 

In a more developed state of society, roads lead- regarded rather as statues of Hermes, and were 
ing from city to city Avere probably put under developed accordingly in art, as we shall see in 
Dmne protection in a similar way ; and the sacred the ensuing paragraph. 

stones were commonly made useful to human re- The institution of sacred stones was modified b v 

a nirements by having distances engraved on them, another influence. Art was engaged in the service 
bus becoming milestones.* But such stones «see Hrnnei, iv. p. 64; Ramsay, Hitt. Com. on GmkM&iu 
* Curtin*, Gmch. detgriech. Wegebaut. p. 219. 
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of the anthropomorphic tendency in religion, and 
wrought out ideal expression in human form of 
the various gods: the types of gods and god¬ 
desses were elaborated, and distinguished from one 
another, in the ruder stage to a considerable extent 
by symbols and equipments, but in the more de¬ 
veloped and perfected stage by the varying artistic 
expression of the idealized conception of each deity 
as an individual character. Alongside of this 
rapid progress in the artistic presentation of dif¬ 
ferent types of Divine character as different per¬ 
sonal gods in human form, there was another line 
of development, through which the sacred pillars 
(which still continued to be erected in numbers 
during this more developed period) were made to 
assume more resemblance to the human form. 
The top of the pillar was carved into a bust, and 
parts of the body were indicated on the sides: 
such figures were commonly called Hermai , and 
Greek art developed the type at a later time in 
various ways, making the busts portraits of real 
human persons. In all such cases art takes the 
view that the pillar is a rude statue of some deity 
or hero, and makes additions or modifications to 
bring out this character more clearly. 

The epithet of meteoric stones, Sio-a-eT-ris, was 
sometimes transferred to certain very archaic 
statues, about which the legend grew that they 
had fallen from heaven: such was the case with 
the rude figure of barely human form in which 
Artemis of Ephesus was represented (Ac 19 35 ). 
The nature of those rude olcf idols will be more 
fully considered in § III (1) and § V (1). 

(2) Thrones. —The ancients mention many stones 
in Greece which were said to derive their sacred 
character from having been the seat of deities or 
heroes (who in these cases may usually be regarded 
as deities degenerated in popular legend). Such 
w r ere the Agelastos Petra at Eleusis (or at Athens) 
on which Demeter sat sorrow ing for her lost Kora,* 
or, as another legend said, where Theseus sat before 
descending to Hades; the chair of Manto at Thebes, 
the stone of Telamon at Salamis, etc. The bed of 
Actseon at Platma and various other stones may be 
classed with these. The Omphalos at Delphi is 
often represented with Apollo sitting on it. 

In Asia Minor there are examples of rocks cut to 
the rough form of a seat. The ‘Throne of Pelops* 
in Sipylus beside Magnesia (Pausanias, v. 13. 7) is 
probably to be identified wdth the rock-cutting, 
forming a sort of broad seat, or platform with a 
back, on the highest point of an early rock citadel 
on the slope of Sipylus, about 4 or 5 miles east of 
Magnesia. 

Dr. Reichel has elaborated these facts into a 
theory of Throne-worship: viz., that the Divine 
nature, not yet represented in personal human 
form, was symbolized by the throne or seat, which 
was regarded as an indication of its presence. 

Some of Dr. Iieichel’s examples of Divine thrones 
rest on his own far-fetched and almost certainly 
erroneous explanations; t in other cases the re¬ 
corded story about a Divine or heroic throne may 
be only a later popular explanation of an older 
religious fact, no longer understood. But whether 
that aspect of his theory is only pressed too far 
and applied to unsuitable cases, or whether it is 
wholly erroneous, there is, at any rate, another and 
a true side to his theory. He is right in his view 
that before the period of images and image-worship 
we must admit the existence of an imageless wor¬ 
ship in the Aegean lands and Asia Minor generally: 
a Divine power invisible to man was approached 

* A similar stone and legend probably existed in Asia Minor; 
and a Christian form was given to it later; see Joum. qf UtU. 
Stud. 1882, t). 849. 

t 8ee A. J. Evans in Joum.qf HelL Stud. 1901, p. 189; Fritze 
; n Rhein. Museum , 1900, p. 688. 


and adored ; it was felt in the phenomena of the 
world, iu the growth and life and productivity of 
nature; its presence and pow’er w ere symbolized 
and envisaged to its worshippers in various w r ays, 
but the symbols were not considered as images ox 
likenesses of that Divine nature, but rather as its 
home or residence, or as an effect and exemplifica¬ 
tion of its power. The statement of Nicol. Dam. 
Synag. fr. 19 (n. 148), and Stobseus, Serm. xlii. 
p. 292, that the Phrygians did not swear or exact 
lrom another an oath (by any god), probably has 
some reference to this belief iu a Divine nature 
w ithout images.* On this topic see further, § V (1). 

Dr. Reichel has erred, as we believe, only in the 
direction in which he has developed a correct 
observation. It was not the seat or throne of the 
formless and invisible Divine nature that was in 
the beginning worshipped; for the very idea of a 
seat already involves the attribution of something 
like form and personality to the power which 
needs and uses a seat. The fundamental idea was 
that of the home and abode, or the origin of Divine 
power. Out of this springs all the symbolism and 
all the earlier phenomena of Anatolian religious 
observances. The sacred stone or the sacred tree 
is the home of the Divine nature : the cave among 
the wild mountains, the simple shrine, are easy 
developments of the same idea.+ 

(3) Weapons .—Other inanimate objects besides 
stones were made the object of worship. The 
Alani, a rude barbarian tribe south-east of the 
Black Sea, are said to have worshipped a naked 
stoord, which they fixed for the occasion in the 
ground. This might be disregarded as a savage 
custom which had come in from Central Asia, 
were it not that one of the reliefs—among the 
most important, to judge from its size—portrayed 
on the walls of the adytum before the eyes of the 
initiated at Boghaz-Keui (Pteria probably), east of 
the Halys,J represents a gigantic sword stuck in 
the ground, with only the hilt and a small part of 
the blade protruding. The hilt in itself is evi¬ 
dently a symbol or representative of Divine power, 
composed of tw T o pairs of animals, evidently lions, 
surmounted by a human head wearing the tall 
pointed hat characteristic of the supreme god. It 
is therefore not open to doubt that the custom of 
the Alani in the 4th cent, after Christ was the 
same as the ancient Anatolian custom. We see 
clearly that the sword was regarded not as a god 
in ana for itself, but as a symbol of a vague per¬ 
vading Divine power. That power resides mainly 
in the hilt, not in the blade, and is moulded not 
altogether unlike the human form, and yet differ¬ 
ing essentially from it, full of the terror and 
strength of savage nature embodied in the four 
lions, but human-headed. 

If some tribes worshipped the sword, others re¬ 
garded the battle-axe as sacred. The difference 
obviously arises from difference of warlike custom: 
the weapon to which the tribe trusted especially 
in battle was esteemed by it the home of the 
Divine strength by which they conquered and 
hoped to conquer. In Caria and in Crete the axe 
appears as a Divine symbol. We may confidently 
assume that it was made the object of a special 
cult, like the Sword-god among the Alani Though 
this is not exactly proved definitely by the evidence, 
yet the importance of the Canan name Labrya 
(bipennis , ‘battle-axe’) in Carian religion leaves 
little doubt on the point: Labranda was one of 
the chief centres of the worship of the Carian god, 
who was actually called Labraundos,$ and one of 

* The Pontic oath by Men Pharnaket (Strabo, p. 667) is later 
(cf. p. 128); but see Roecher, Selene , p. 122. 

f On the shrine see f Y (8); on the sacred cave, | IV (2). 

t See Perrot, Histoire de FArt dans FAntiquitt, iv. pp. 642, 
647; Chant re. Voyage en Cappadooe , gives the latest account. 

} Heller* •ed as Zeus Labraundos. ■ 
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the Kouretes in Canon mythology was Labrandos.* 
But, even more unmistakably than the sword, the 
axe was a symbol of a Divine power felt as lying 
behind it and expressing itself through it, ana not 
as a power or a terror in itself. The god carrying 
the battle-axe on his shoulder is one of the most 
familiar and widely diffused symbols in east Lydian 
and west Phrygian coinage, f 

We notice that the worship of the axe belongs to 
the Carians, a peoplo who beyond doubt were an 
immigrant race; and we shall see among them 
some examples of divergence from the Anatolian 
type of religion (see § VI (2)). The worship of the 
axe must be regarded as also a divergence from 
that type; and, in accordance with the principle 
stated at the beginning of the article, this diver¬ 
gence is to be attributed to the character of the 
Carian race. In the same way the worship of the 
sword, though traceable in the religion of the 
central plateau in the earliest period known to us, 
is probably a development out of the original 
Anatolian type due to pressure from the east and 
north-east. The east Anatolian type of cultus is 
of a much more bellicose type than the central 
Anatolian (see § IX (2)), and the reason indubit¬ 
ably lies in the rough and warlike character of 
the tribes on that side, such as the Kardouchoi, 
modern Kurds, etc. 

(4) Wooden posts .—A rude wooden post was 
sometimes worshipped in a wav similar to the 
more common sacred stone. The Divinity at 
Samos was originally symbolized by a wooden 
plank; and in the more anthropomorphic develop¬ 
ment, when the Divinity had come to be thought 
of as the goddess Hera, this plank was called the 
earliest statue of her. Many other similar stumps 
of wood experienced the same development in an¬ 
thropomorphic thought. 

In origin some, and probably most, of those 
sacred stumps or planks were holy trees, decayed 
and dead ; X and they strictly fall under § II. But 
in other cases the original was a wooden pillar or 
column, the support of a chamber or house, and 
falls under the class described above, §1(1); this 
was clearly the case with the DionysoB Kadmos at 
Thebes, described by Pausanias, ix. 1*2. 4 (which de 
Visser, p. 88, has aptly illustrated from Diod. 
Sic. I. xxiii. 4). 

II. Sacked Trees.— The worship of sacred trees 
is one of the most widely spread religious phe¬ 
nomena in the early Greek world. The ancient 
Homeric hynm to the Aphrodite of the Troad 
(264-272) mentions that the life of the mountain 
nymphs, who shall nurse the goddess’s son, is 
associated with the life of the sacred trees, which 
man may not cut down; and that, when a tree 
withers and dies, the nymph dies with it. The 
oaks of Dodona were Divine, and the sound of the 
motion of their branches was the voice of the god 
declaring his will and revealing the future to men. 
The bay tree of Apollo, the olive of Athena, and 
many others, had doubtless the same origin. In 
later time the popular legend often attached itself 
to such trees, that they had been planted by some 
hero or Divine figure (so with two oaks at Heraclea 
in Pontus), or in some other fashion they were in¬ 
volved in his life-history (a frequent form being 
that the god or hero or heroine had been sus¬ 
pended from the tree).§ 

The worship of the tree was conducted on pre¬ 


* The Carian local names Laryma and L6ryma (both bishop¬ 
rics) may be connected (throi gh an intermediate form Lanryma ); 
also Lobriw. a title of Cybele at Cyricus. 

t See list in Head’s Catalogue of Coins Br. Mu *.: Lydia, p. 
exxviii. 

t Examples in great number are alluded to by MaximuB Tyrius, 
v*tll(deVisser, p. 88). . , 

§ The oaks at Heraclea, Plin. HN, xvi. 80. On the whole 
subject Boetticher, Baumkultus, is fundamental; but Mann- 
hardt and many other writers must be consulted. 
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cisely the same plan as that of the image in later 
times. It was clothed, crowned, adorned;* pro¬ 
cessions were made to it, sacrifices were burnt to 
it, and meat-offerings laid before it. People prayed 
to it and kissed it (Ov. Met. viL 631). It was 
impious to go beneath it without the proper rites 
(Ov. Fast. iv. 749). It was wrong to pass it 
without some token of respect (Apul. itor. 1). 
The fall of a holy tree was a very bad omen ; and 
in Rome on such an occasion an exauguratio was 
performed, as there had originally lieen an in¬ 
augurate (Plin. HN xv. 20). 

Dedication of the hair has always been the 
greatest sign of devotion to any deity; boys dedi¬ 
cated their hair on entering manhood, brides before 
marriage, married women at the birth of a child; 
and in Delos it was customary for boys and bridal 
couples to dedicate their hair under the olive tree 
that grew on the grave of Hyperoche and Laodice. 

The sacred tree was the pledge of the presence 
and favour of the god, and on it therefore depended 
the prosperity of the family, tribe, or State which 
worshipped it. Such belief is seen in reference to 
the fig tree in the Roman forum,t or the olive in 
the Acropolis at Athens; and when the latter put 
forth a new shoot after the burning of the city by 
the Persians, the people knew that the safety of 
the city was assured. A piece of the sacred tree 
was a pledge of security to the Argo and to the 
fleet of ASneas (sEn. ix. 92). The fate of Megara 
depended on an olive tree (Plin. HN xvi. 72). 

The tree, then, was on earth the embodiment or 
the home of Divine life; and the life of man in 
some forms of belief was connected with a tree 
during his earthly existence and passed into it at 
his death. Like the gods, men are often said to 
be born from trees. Hesiod’s third race of men 
were bora from ash trees, and Meleager’s life de¬ 
pended on a piece of wood. Ares was born from 
Hera and a plant (see below, § VI (2)). Talos and 
Adonis were born from trees. Most instructive are 
the cases in which the tree is Baid to have grown 
out of the hero’s grave. Such was the plane tree 
on the tomb of Amyous in Bithynia: Amycus had 
opposed and fought with all strangers; and if 
any part of his tree was taken on board a ship, 
there ensued constant quarrelling, until his influ¬ 
ence was got rid of by throwing away the bough. 
Here the tree is evidently the embodiment of the 
spirit of the dead person. There was generally 
a fo untain beside the tree, as at Dodona ana 
Aulis. 

Moreover, transformation into a tree was equiva¬ 
lent to translation to the company of the gods: and 
the tree became then a sacred pledge forposterity, 
the prototype of the later liero-chapel. The plants 
and trees tViiick grew on the grave were the life 
of the buried human being. Phemonoe, the first 
Pythia, foretold that from her dead body would 
spring herbs which would give to animals that ats 
tliem the power of showing the future by the state 
of their entrails. Thus she would live on with 
men. And, similarly, the plants on graves made 
a connexion between the deceased and this world: 
an Athenian law (Ael. Var. Hist. 5. 17) punished 
with death any one who cut a holm-oak growing in a 
sepulchral ground ( heroon ). From this sprung the 
later custom of planting gardens in cemeteries. 
Many passages in literature allude to the sympathy 
between the dead man and the trees or plants on 
his grave. On that of Protesilaus grew plane 
trees, whose twigs pointed towards Troy, and whose 
leaves fell sooner than those of any tree around. X 

The belief in holy trees has lasted, probably un¬ 
broken, in Anatolia through Christian times down 

* Theocr. xviii. 45. 

t Pliny, HN xv. 20, 77. 

X See also Paus. x. 5. 4 ; Persius, i. 89; Propertius, iv. 6.1,78. 
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to the present day. In the Acta of St. Phileteerus* 
a grove of tall cypress trees at a place in Mysia 
called Poketos, on the road from Nicaea and the 
Rhyndacus to Cyzicus, is mentioned as the chief 
seat of local pagan rites in the 4th cent.; the refer¬ 
ence probably proves that the grove existed or was 
still remembered when the Acta, a late composition 
bnt embodying a real local tradition, took form. 
An inscription of Sandal (Satala in the Lydian 
Katakekaumene) mentions the punishment in¬ 
flicted in the form of disease by the gods Sabazios 
and Anaitis Artemis on a man who had cut their 
trees; and the Mohammedans still believe that 
disease will afflict any one who cuts the trees on 
a neighbouring hillock. + Sacred trees w ere hung 
with garlands, just as at the present day rags and 
scraps of garments are tied by Mohammedans to 
sacred trees in many parts of Asia Minor, though 
this practice is not in accordance W’itli the spirit or 
the rules of their religion. 

The veneration oi the sacred tree or grove 
evidently implies the idea that the tree is an 
embodiment of the Divine life and power, and 
that he who maltreats the tree injures the Divinity 
that lives in the tree. At the same time, the 
utilitarian element also entered here, for the be¬ 
lief protects and safeguards the interests of men, 
•r their deep feelings of respect for the dead. The 
trees beside a village were useful to its popula¬ 
tion, or they were sentinels keeping watch over 
the grave of the dead. The worshippers of the 
Divine power ornament the tree in which that 
power is manifested with garlands, or with small 
representations of the power in some of its mani¬ 
festations : and out of the latter custom, through 
growing religious degeneration, springs the legend 
that some hero (connected with, sometimes a mere 
impersonation of, the Divinity) has been suspended 
from the tree, as Marsyas from the plane near 
Cdsenoe in Phrygia, or Helena from the plane at 
Sparta (Paus. iii. 19. 10; Theoc. 18, 43). 

III. Sacred Animals. —That various animals 
had some religious awe attached to them in early 
Greek and Anatolian religion is well known ; but 
the nature and real meaning of this aw T e are far 
from certain. No branch of our subject is more 
obscure than this; and in none are so many wild 
and vague statements and such mixture of ideas 
current. 

The question of sacred animals is always liable 
to be mixed up with the question of Totemism. 
There are, indubitably, certain facts in the re¬ 
ligious ceremonial and symbolism of the Greek 
peoples which can be most easily and naturally 
explained as survivals of Totemism. But we can¬ 
not think that Totemism held any place in Greek 
or Anatolian religion as it presents ifself to our 
study. ^ Similarly, the black stone of the Kaaba in 
Mecca is an old fetish, the veneration of w r hich has 
survived in Mohammedanism; but fetishism is not 
really an influence in, or part of, Mohammedanism. 
Many survivals of pagan rites and symbols are 
apparent in the developed Hebrew worship, but 
they did not touch its essence or affect its develop¬ 
ment except to be successively eliminated from it. 
Similarly, the survivals of Totemistic forms in the 
Greek world do not affect our study of its religion, 
though they are of extreme interest to the arcliajo- 
lo^ical investigator. The religious ideas of the 
tribes and races, whose contact and intercourse pro¬ 
duced the form of thought, religion, and civiliza¬ 
tion which we call Hellenism, w r ere raised above 
the level of Totemism ; and even the earliest Greek 
thought did not understand those survivals in a 
Totemistic W'ay, but put a new', and historically in¬ 
correct, interpretation on them in popular legend. 

# Acta Sanctorum , 19th May, p. 824. 

f tut) Bifik. rijs Ei myy. Izo'w, Smyrna, 1880, p. 164. 


Also, the form of religious thought in which the 
sacred animal was regarded ana worshipped as 
being actually a god incarnate is not characteristic 
of Anatolia. The nearest approach to that idea is 
in the Ephesian religion of Artemis (7), where the 
goddess was the queen bee; but there is no proof 
that any actual Dee was worshipped. The ex¬ 
planations of sacrificial rites as being cases in 
w'hich celebrants kill and eat the sacred animal 
as the body of their god, are not admissible, 
except perhaps in some borrowed rites of external 
origin. 

We may, w'ith some confidence, lay down the 
general principle (which we shall find confirmed in 
several instances and contradicted in none), that 
the sacred animals of Anatolian religion are re¬ 
garded in relation to a more generalized concep¬ 
tion of the Divine pow’er, which lies behind them 
and finds expression through them. Hence they 
are often represented in the rude symbolism of 
primitive Anatolian art as associated w’ith, or 
employed in, the service of some deity or Divine 
figure, who is an embodiment of that higher Divine 
power. 

(1) Animals as parts of the pod. —The most 
typical appearance of animals in this w r ay is as 
bearers or supporters or companions or components 
of gods. A god or goddess is often shown m rude 
Anatolian cult-representations as standing on an 
animal or bird : that is the case w T ith a god, pre¬ 
sumably Sandon or Baal-Tarz (Hellenized as Zeus 
Tarsios), represented on coins of Tarsus, with 
several deities on the leligious sculptures in the 
adytum at Bogliaz-Keui, and with various small 
works of art in bronze or on seals or in other forms. 
The Horseman-god described below, (5), perhaps 
belongs to this class.* 

In other cases the figure of a god has a rough 
resemblance to the human form, but is composed 
of one or more animal forms, supporting a human 
head, or in an Egyptianizing type the head is 
that of a beast or bird, but the body is human (as 
in some figures at Bogliaz - Keui, or the Black 
Demeter with the head of a horse at Phigalia in 
Arcadia). 

To this class belong the representations of Cybele 
with her lions, or of Artemis with her stags. In 
those cases the earliest known types show the 
Deity with a form in which nothing is human 
except the head and perhaps the arms ; the rest of 
the figure is a mere shapeless non-human mass or 
stump. The animals stand on each side of this 
central figure. In one case Cybele’s lions rest 
their forepaws on her shoulders.t Greek art took 
these ancient native types and developed them 
freely, making the figures of the goddesses entirely 
human, giving beauty and dignity to them, seating 
Cybele on a throne with her symbols ( patera ana 
tympanon) in her hands, representing Artemis 
after the type of the Greek hunting goddess, and 
introducing some dramatic motive in their relation 
to the accompanying animals; the goddess plays 
with the animals or caresses one of them with her 
hand. Sometimes the lion reclines in Cybele’s lap 
like a pet dog. See also § V (3). 

In such representations it is clear that the origi¬ 
nal religious conception did not regard the Deity 
as of human form. There is sufficient resemblance 
to suggest at first sight the human form ; but at 
the second glance the differences are seen to be 
very marked. The types arose, as we shall see, 
in the way of voti\ e offerings. The worshipper 
offered to the Divine power some rude representa¬ 
tion of itself, laying this on or near the stone, or 

* O. F. Hill, Catalogue of Coins Brit. Mu*.: Cilicia, p. 178; 
Perrot, Histoire de VArt dans I’Antiq. iv. pp. 637-40, 646,77& 
etc. See also § I (3). 

f Journal qf Hell. Studies , 1884, p. 245 and plate. 
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hanging it from the tree, which was considered to 
be the home of the Divinity. The representa¬ 
tion rudely embodied the vague, unformed concep¬ 
tion entertained by the worshippers: the Divine 
power was not wholly unlike human, but it was 
different, and contained the strength and swift¬ 
ness or the teeming productive power of various 
animals. 

The conception of the Satyr , a half-human half- 
bestial form, belongs originally to Asia Minor, and 
was developed, first in Ionian, and then in general 
Greek art. The more strictly Greek conceptions of 
Thessalian Centaur and Arcadian Pan are funda¬ 
mentally the same in character. The Satyr-type 
varies between human mixed with horse and 
human mixed with goat, while the Centaur is 
only of the first kind and Pan only of the second. 
Silenus is a similar idea, of Anatolian origin prob¬ 
ably, but developed in art more on the human 
side. The idea in all these figures is that of rude, 
free, natural life, untrained, unfetteied by con¬ 
ventions and ideas of merely human origin; this 
life of nature is the spontaneous expression of the 
Divine life, and comes nearer to the Di\ ine nature 
than men can approach, but also it lias a distinct 
human side, ana can come more easily into rela¬ 
tions with mankind than the Divine nature can. 
Men can by stealth catch and force to their will * 
the Satyr and Silenus, who are thus intermediaries 
between the Divine and the human. On the other 
hand, those figures are the companions and servants 
and associates of the god Dionysos, a deity of 
marked Anatolian character. In another respect 
they are a means of mediating between the Divine 
nature and mankind: ‘they took them wives of 
all that they chose* (Gn 6 a ). Now the idea lies 
deep in the Anatolian religion, as we shall see, 
that man has come from God and goes back to 
him at death; and evidently this relation between 
Satyrs or Sileni and human women is one of the 
grotesque developments by degradation of that 
idea; see below on the serpent (11). 

(2) The bull often appears in surroundings which 
show his religious significance: in one case he 
seems to be standing on an altar, as an object of 
worship to the human figures looking towards 
him.f The very frequent employment of a bull’s 
head on sepulchral and other steles and on sar¬ 
cophagi at a later period evidently originated in 
the sacred character of the animal, and had at first 
an apotropaio purpose (the Divine power protect¬ 
ing the grave), but became purely conventional 
and ornamental in the lapse of time. But even in 
the above-mentioned case, where the bull is the 
object of worship, a glance at the figure is sufficient 
to show that he is worshipped as a symbol: he 
represents and embodies the generative power of 
nature: there lies behind him the Divine power of 
growth and life, which he expresses : in this char¬ 
acter he played a part in the Phrygian Mysteries.£ 

(3) The goaty which is mentioned as sacred in 
the worship of Leto and Lairbenos, § and doubtless 
generally, was associated with Dionysos, a deity of 
markedly Anatolian character. At Laodicea on 
the Lyons the goat appears as a companion of the 
god Aseis (identified with the Greek Zeus, and 
treated as an epithet of Zeus), who lays his hands 
on the horns of a goat standing beside him. In 
Greek art there is known a type showing Aphrodite 
riding on a goat, which may probably be an artistic 
development of an old schema showing a deity 

* Xenophon, Andb. L 2, and many other places. 

t Perrot, p. @68 f.; of. p. 672. 

t Tmvpt dptutmm xm.) *xri}p rxipw Ipluun, * the god-buli is 
father of the god-serpent, and the serpent of the Dull,’ was a 
formula of the Phrygian Mysteries (Clemens Alex. Protrept. ii.). 

| See Roscher’s Lexikon der 7 r. u. r6m. Mythologie.t.c. * Lair¬ 
benos ’ (Drexler), and Ramsay, Cities and Bish. qf Phrygia, i. 

188 f. See also below, ( 8 ). 


standing on a goat. Such also is a late Anatolian 
type showing Men sitting or riding on a goat. 

The goat and the ox are evidently the anii-ala 
characteristic of a pastoral people on the great 
plains of central Asia Minor; and the fact that 
they were so useful must have helped to give them 
their sacred character. Countless herds of goats 
are still a feature of the great plains of the central 
plateau. 

Like the bull, the sacred goat is doubtless to be 
understood as the male animal, the embodiment 
and representative of the productive Divine power 
regarded on the active siae. The Divine nature, 
as we shall see, was regarded in Anatolia some¬ 
times as complete and sexless, but more frequently 
as divided into two Divine beings, male and female; 
and in the latter case the life of nature is pictured 
in the cultus as the mutual relations of the Divine 
pair, the god and the goddess. 

(4) The sheep was a third animal of great im¬ 
portance on the pasture-land of the plateau; and 
there is evidence that it was sacred. The sheep 
was worshipped by the Samians, and "was closely 
connected with the worship of Hermes. Milckliofer 
in Archaolog. Zcitung, 1883, p. 2C3, quotes examples 
of the occurrence of the ram as a figure on graves 
in Phrygia and Armenia. 

The sacred sheep is to be understood as the ram. 
He stands in the same relation to Hermes as the 
goat does to Dionysos. It is a ram that appears 
on the Anatolian and Armenian tombs. 

(5) The horse must be regarded as a sacred 
animal (as might be expected), on account of the 
widely-spread representations of the Horseman- 
god. No Divine figure is so common in the later 
hieratic art of Asia Minor as this deity. He 
occurs on the coins of many cities in Lydia and 
West Phrygia, and on rock reliefs as well as on 
votive steles in the Pisidian hill-country; these 
are almost all of the Boman period, but the type 
is certainly much older. In many cases tlie 
Horseinan-god is a liero, i.e. the deified form of a 
dead man (regarded as identified 'with the god, 
§ VIII (5)), and the type must in those cases be 
regarded as sepulchral. Hence the horse-head, 
which appears in many sepulchral reliefs in Attica, 
may be taken as a symbolic indication of the same 
type, the part standing for the whole. In those 
reliefs the deified dead is usually represented as a 
seated figure of heroic size, and the horse-liead in 
an upper comer of the relief indicates in brief the 
type of the Horseman-god, which is another form 
of the dead man s new Eeroized nature. The horse 
w as nrobably imported into Anatolia, and belongs 
to a later period than bull, sheep, and goat. 

(6) The swine. —Most difficult and obscure are 
the questions connected with the swine. There is 
good evidence to show that the swine was sacred 
in the Anatolian religion. In Crete, which was in 
strong religious sympathy with Asia Minor, the 
swine was sacred, and played an important part 
in the Mysteries and the birth of Zeus. At the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, which were influenced both 
from Crete and from Asia Minor, the swine con¬ 
stituted the most efficacious and purificatory sacri¬ 
fice ; the Greek purification for murder or homicide 
involved the sacrifice of a swine, and the Lydian 
ceremony is said by Herodotus (i. 35) to have been 
identical with the Greek (which may be taken as 
proof that the rite was carried from Anatolia to 
Greece). In Lycia a swine is represented on the 
Harpy Tomb, under the chair on which sits the 
lieroized or deified dead. Small pigs of terra-cotta 
or porcelain have been found in Lydian graves.* 
The older and general Phrygian custom had at 
least no horror of swine. + 

* Ramsay, Histor. Geog. of Asia Minor, p. 82. 

t lb. p. 82. 
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But this Anatolian custom was interfered with 
by a new influence, namely, the Semitic (or perhaps 
we ought to say simply the Jewish) and Egyptian 
abhorrence for the swine.* This ruled, at least in 
later time, at the Pontic Komana, where a swine 
might not be brought into the city, much less into 
the sacred precinct or temple of the goddess. 

Here we are brought in view of two opposing 
and irreconcilable ideas; and our view is, in aU 
such cases, that these contradictory ideas originate 
from different races (or, in the case of Jewish re¬ 
ligion, from the influence of a new step in develop¬ 
ment). The attempt has been made to interpret 
the abhorrence and loathing of the swine as 
arising naturally out of the extreme awe and 
fear with which it was regarded on account of its 
high supernatural powers; but, on such a prin¬ 
ciple, anything can be evolved out of anything. 
There are two opposite conceptions of the swine. 

According to the one, the swine is a sacred and 
purifying animal; it is in close relation with the 
Divine nature, and the human an orshipper uses it 
to cleanse himself so that he may be titted to come 
into relation with the Deity — sacrificed as the 
Eleusinian and Eteoeretan prelude to initiation 
or marriage [identical rites, § VIII (1)]; not eaten 
except after sacrifice (see (8), (9), and Ath. 376). 

According to the other conception, the sNvine 
must not be brought near the Deity nor permitted 
even to approach nis neighbourhood, any one nn ho 
has touched a swine is unclean, any one who habitu¬ 
ally comes in contact with swine is a permanent 
outcast. We refuse to consider that these two op¬ 
posing views have a common origin: they belong 
to two irreconcilable modes of thought. The ab¬ 
horrence of the swine we explain on grounds of 
health: in a hot country the flesh of the swine is 
not wholesome, and in the development of thought 
and religion in Egypt and in Palestine this was 
observed and constituted into a religions law for 
the benefit of man. 

It is said that the Egyptians once a year sacri¬ 
ficed a swine to the moon and Osiris, and ate its 
flesh; and in Is 66 17 we hear of JeNvs who met 
secretly to eat the flesh of swine and mice as a 
religious rite. But these are natural examples of 
the persistence of the old religious facts in secret or 
on some exceptional occasion: the new and higher 
religious idea cannot wholly extirpate the ancient 
idea: the old superstition has a hold on the souls 
of men, and usually something is conceded to it. 
Only, the Hebrew prophets would concede nothing, 
but insisted on the absolute and utter abolition of 
tho old superstition: that is one of the numberless 
points of distinction between Hebrew religion and 
all other ancient religions which competed with it. 

The principle laid down in the preceding para¬ 
graph is one of great importance in our subject. 
In the’ religious history of the Greek tribes we 
observe numerous cases m which thq religious idea 
of one tribe overpowers that of another when the 
two tribes come together. But a religious fact 
rarely, if ever, dies utterly: though the weaker, it 
produces some effect on the stronger, and one of 
the commonest effects was that a secret and mys¬ 
terious performance of the submerged religious 
ritual was permitted at long intervals. + Thus 
human sacrifice seems to have been allowed' to 
continue in rare acts of ritual, many centuries 
after the general feeling of the Greek tribes had 
condemned the idea of sacrificing a human being. 
Another way in which the submerged religion 
maintained itself was in the superstitions of the 
lowest and least educated classes, and in rites 

* Bee Wiedemann, Herodoft Zweites Buck, p. 86 . Origen, c. 
Cels. v. 49, speaks of the Egyptian priests alone as refraining, 
which implies a relaxation of usage. 

t See below, | VII (2). 


which were rejected as magical and irreligious by 
the higher thought of the people. 

The rules of impurity connected with the swine 
are also a subject of great difficulty; and here 
again the difficulty seems due to the interlacing 
and intermixture of different religious ideas, no 
one of which has made itself absolutely supreme. 
Thus, for example, the statement is sometimes 
made that the worshippers of the Lycian and Ana¬ 
tolian god Men Tyrannos abstained fiom swine’s 
flesh; yet the SNvine was intimately connected with 
the Divine power in Lycia (as we nave seen). 

Out of these facts a very elaborate theory that 
men abstained from the sacred animal as being 
holy can be spun. But the abstaining from swine’s 
flesh in the ritual of Men Tyrannos was merely a 
very brief temporary act of purificatory prepara¬ 
tion, as is obvious from the context,* and did not 
amount to a permanent rule of avoidance, such as 
obtained in Egypt and Palestine. The rules of 
preparatory purification in the later period (our 
authority belongs to the time of the empire) were 
much influenced by analogy; and this case proves 
nothing as to the* real and original theory ruling 
in the worship of Men Tyrannos. 

The abstinence from SNvine’s flesh, said to have 
been practised at Pessinus in Phrygia, was, per¬ 
haps, a much more serious and real fact. It would 
hardly have been mentioned by Puusanias had it 
been a mere act of brief occasional purification : he 
records it, evidently, as standing in marked con¬ 
trast to the ordinary usage of Western Anatolia 
(of which he was a native, and whose people he 
had chiefly in view as his readers). The custom 
of Pessinus is to be explained as due to Semitic 
influence gradually spreading westwards over Asia 
Minor. 

The sacred character of the swine in early Ana¬ 
tolian and Greek ritual was due, beyond all doubt, 
to its being considered as a symbol and representa¬ 
tive of the Great Mother. It was the domesticated 
sow, with her teeming litters of young, that sug¬ 
gested its holy character. Thus the holiness was 
founded on similar grounds to that of the bull 
or cow and the sheep and the goat: the animals 
which were most useful to man were esteemed 
sacred, as the gifts of God. There can hardly be 
an} r doubt that the method of domesticating and 
caring for these animals was considered to have 
been revealed by the god, who continues to be 
their patron, and whose beneficent power towards 
man is manifested in them : see (8). 

The wild boar , which is sometimes connected in 
mythology with the Divine nature, would derive 
his sacredness fiom a different cause, for he must 
be classed with the wild animals which are imper¬ 
sonations of the Divine strength and swiftness and 
might: see (10). 

(7) The bee .—Most instructive of all in regard to 
the Divine nature is the bee. The bee was the 
sacred symbol at Ephesus, i.e. the bee was the 
type of the goddess. A large body of subordinate 
priestesses connected with her worship were called 
melissai, the working bees; and a body of officials 
(who were originally of priestly character) + were 
called essenes. Now there was a mistake, common 
in Greece, with regard to the sex of bees; the 
queen bee was thought to be a male, and called 
essen or (3acn\evs. But, when we look at the 
Ephesian cult, we find that it was founded on 

* The authority is a pair of almost identical inscriptions 
frequently published: Dittenberger, Sylloge , No. 879, CIA 
iii. 78, 74; Foucart, Assoc, lielig. p. 219. The worshipper must 
purify himself nUpbtm xai km} yvvMtKie, but the purifi¬ 

cation was a matter of a day, and after washing from head to 
foot the worshipper could enter the god's presence the same 
day: the eating of garlio and swine’s flesh, like the third fact, 
is implied to be the habitual and ordinary way of life of the 
worshippers. 

t See, e.g., Pausanias, viii. 18,1. 
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a true knowledge. The goddess was the queen 
bee; and her image makes this plain. Her oody 
has only the slightest resemblance to a human 
body, but has the outline of the body of a bee. 
What are ordinarily called mammas on her body 
are not so, for no nipple is indicated: they 
really represent eggs, ana the mass of the body is 
simply a great ovary or skin filled with ova. The 
goddess is literally indicated as the one great 
mother of all life in the community. The essenes 
are the male bees or drones, who do no work. The 
melissai are the female and working bees, in whom 
the sexual character is undeveloped (see § VI (3)). 
The resemblance between the constitution of the 
swarm or community of bees and that of the 
primitive Anatolian community, as described in 
§ VIII (3), (7), is striking. 

The resemblance is even more striking in re¬ 
spect of the life-history of the Mother-Goddess 
and of the queen bee; but this will he treated in 
§ VI (3). Taking this in conjunction with the pre¬ 
ceding remarks about the Divine power and life 
under the bee form, we see clearly that the place 
of the bee in the cultus implies such knowledge of 
its habits as would be impossible without careful 
observation and intelligent methods of treatment. 
This is merely one example of the wisdom and 
skill applied to the utilization and domestication 
of animals in the ancient Anatolian theocratic 
system. The arts of domestication were rooted in 
religion. The remarkable practice of self-mutila¬ 
tion as a religious act, characteristic of Phrygian 
worship (8 VIII (4)), seems clearly to have origin¬ 
ated from the rule (divinely given, as was sup¬ 
posed) of mutilating in the same way oxen and 
other domesticated animals, and from the natural 
mutilation of the bee (§ VI (3)). 

(8) The sacredness attaching to domesticated ani¬ 
mals. —It is obvious that the sacred character of the 
animals which have hitherto been mentioned rests 
ultimately on their domestication and their useful¬ 
ness to man. This suggests that some of the arts 
of domestication may have originated on the great 
Anatolian plateau, where the conditions are exceed- ' 
ingly favourable,* and where the existing traces 
show that a large population and great cities 
were found where now for many centuries only a 
very sparse sprinkling of nomads and a certain 
number of small villages have existed. That a 
high degree of skill was reached in the domestica¬ 
tion of animals is also certain. Valuable breeds of 
animals were artificially produced by intelligent 
cross-breeding. Of these the Angora goat still 
survives; and the secret of its breeding is still care¬ 
fully treasured and concealed.+ That the secret of 
preserving the purity of the wool lies in breeding 
is pointed out elsewhere,^ on the authority of 
practical experience; and the natural probability 
of this explanation (which has never Deen men¬ 
tioned elsewhere) is admitted as obvious by some 
high authorities to whom it has been mentioned. 
But the breed of the Colossian sheep with its 
glossy violet fleece, and the glossy black - fleeced 
Sheep of Laodicea, have entirely disappeared; 
and the reason is that those artificial breeds were 
through carelessness allowed to degenerate.! 

(9) Domesticated animals as sacrifice .—No doubt 
need be entertained, though the fact cannot be 
definitely demonstrated by extant evidence, that 
the life of all domesticated animals was sacred. 
Their existence was so important to man that it 

* See art on f Geographical Conditions determining History 
and Religion' in the Geographical Journal , Sept 1902, p. 272: 
see also below, (12). 

t We cannot accept the view advocated by some distinguished 
German writers, that the Angora goat was introduced from 
Central Asia, and is a naturally distinct specie#. 

Ramsay, Impressions qf Turkey, p. 272 ff. 

Impressions of Turkey % loc. cit. 


must be guaranteed and protected by the strongest 
religious sanctions. To slay the ox or the sheet 
or the goat or the swine was an act of impiety. 
Among the Phrygians it was a capital crime to 
slay an ox used in ploughing.* 

Yet there can be equally little doubt both that 
the flesh of the animals was wanted as food and 
that they weTe needed as offerings in sacrifice. 
Here two religious laws come into collision with 
one another. A quaint and evidently very archaic 
ceremony, which was preserved among the people 
of Athens (a race characteristically autochthonous 
and Pelasgian), illustrates the way in w hich the 
difficulty was met. The ox for sacrifice was 
selected by a sort of chance, the one being taken 
which first came forward out of a herd to eat the 
com scattered on the altar near which the animals 
were driven. The ox thus selected was slain for the 
sacrifice ; but the ministers who slew it with axe 
and knife fled, and in their absence the weapons 
which had killed the sacred animal were tried and 
condemned, and punished for sacrilege by being 
thrown into the sea. The flesh of the ox was 
eaten ; its skin was stuffed with straw, and the 
stuffed animal was harnessed to a plough, t 

The character of the ceremony, as an expiation 
of the apparent crime of slaying the sacred animal, 
is clear. The god, in his kindness to man, has 
shown how the guilt may be avoided or diverted, 
and the flesh of the animal can be enjoyed by man 
without suffering the due penalty. The name of 
the sacrifice, rd Boi/^owa, ‘the ceremonies connected 
with the slaying of the ox,’J makes the meaning 
of the whole clear. Probably, in the origin, the 
killing of an ox (not a common act in agricultural 
life), perhaps even the killing of any sacred animal, 
w T as always accompanied with that elaborate cere¬ 
monial, and made a religious act. The ox was 
induced to commit an act of impiety in eating the 
sacred barley and wheat on the altar; any guilt 
involved in slaying him was visited on tlie murder¬ 
ing weapon ; and, finally, the pretence was gone 
through that the oxwas still ready to be used for 
its ordinary agricultural work. 

The attempt has been made to explain the 
Bouphonia as the slaying in the harvest season 
of the ox which represents the spirit of vegetation : 
the ox, as the Divine being who constitutes the life 
of the crop, is supposed to be slain at the harvest 
(as Lityer&es in Phrygia was slain by the sickles of 
the reapers). This attempt is supported by an 
incorrect interpretation of the word Bouphonia , 
as ‘ the slaying of the ox.* The explanation is 
forced and unsatisfactory, and may be considered 
as an example of the extreme to which excellent 
scholars are sometimes led in trying to adapt a 
theory, which furnishes the correct explanation of 
many usages, to other usages which it does not suit. 

A Phrygian inscription throws some light on 
this subject. The goat is there mentioned as 
sacred. A certain person confesses to have sinned 
because he had eaten the flesh of the goat, though 
the animal had not been offered as a sacrifice with 
the proper ceremonial: he atones for the sin, and 
acknowledges the justice of the penalty with which 
the god has visited him.§ 

* Nio. Damasc. in Dindorf, Hist. Grcse. Min. i. p. 148. 

t The accounts of the ceremony vary a little as regards 
details: see Mr. J. Q. Frazer’s Golden Bough 2 , vol. ii. p. 294 f. 

t This sense of the plural is typical and common: Otit 
?•»«/, 'the circumstances connected with the birth of Zeus/ 
and so on. A false interpretation of the word Bis alluded 
to in the next paragraph. 

§ See Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia . i. pp. 188,150. The 
resent writer has there adopted an explanation suggested to 
im by Prof. Robertson Smith, which would take the crime to 
consist in eating goats’ flesh at all. But it is more probable 
that the crime lay in eating it without first offering the animal 
in sacrifice. Either of the two different senses given to iOvr# 
in the two explanations is grammatically possible. 
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(10) The lion, which is so often associated with 
Cybele, is also found in art as the supporter on 
which a deity stands. Like the bull, and doubt¬ 
less for the same reason, the lion was taken as a 
common ornament on tombstones—originally with 
a protective meaning, later as a mere conventional 
figure—especially in Phrygia and Pisidia. * Simi¬ 
larly, the stag was the regular accompaniment of 
Artemis, and appears carrying a deity on an early 
Anatolian seal.T 

There can be no doubt that the sacredness of 
these two animals, the lion and the stag, springs 
from their being the most typical representatives of 
wild natural life in its strength and its swiftness. 
These two typical wild animals are connected 
intimately ana characteristically with the Divine 
nature as female, t.e. with Cybele or Artemis. 
That side of the Divine nature bulked far more 
largely in old Anatolian religion than the male 
side4 The Great Goddess, the All-Mother, plays 
a much more characteristic and commanding part 
than the god, who is often pictured as her attend- \ 
ant, and as secondary to her. The life of nature is | 
commonly represented as female. The spirits of I 
the trees and mountains, the lakes and forests, are 1 


the Nymphs, described often as if they led a 
sexless, separate existence, though there are not 
wanting examples of the other conception, which 
brings them into association with the Satyrs or 
Sileni and makes the reproduction of the life of 
nature spring from the relations between the male 
and the female divinities. 

Accordingly, it is a pair of lionesses, not of lions, 
that appear on the most ancient Phrygian Lion- 
Tombs and on the Gateway at Mycenaj. But the 
sex is not always emphasized ; and artistic con¬ 
siderations probably contributed to determine the 
ultimate preference for lions and stags, so that 
these were regularly represented as companions 
even of the goddesses Cybele and Artemis: the 
mane and the horns made the male animals more 
picturesque and striking types. 

But in none of these ca>es is there any universal 
rule of sex. If the male Divinity is symbolized by 
the ram or he-goat, there are certain to be some 
cases in which the female Divinity must be repre¬ 
sented by the female animal in order to carry out 
the mythological tale or the cult-act. These less 
usual and less typical instances, which need not be 
quoted in detail, do not really interfere with the 
general rule of sex which has been stated. 

(II) The serpent, however, was pre-eminently 
the sacred animal in Anatolian and Greek religion. 
It dwells in the bosom of the earth, the Great 
Mother. It appears and disappears in a mysteri¬ 
ous way. In many Greek temples, and especially 
in Jbhe temple of Athena Poiias on the Acro¬ 
polis at Athens, a sacred serpent dwelt: it was fed 
by the priests, and considered to be a sort of em¬ 
bodiment or guarantee of the Divine presence in 
the temple. This idea, however, was below the 
religious level of the highest Greek literature, in 
which it does not make much appearance ; but it 
played a great part in popular belief and super¬ 
stition, as well as in actual ritual. Especially, a 
serpent with large cheeks, called par etas, which 
was believed to be friendly to man and hostile to 
dangerous serpents, was considered holy, and used 
in the ritual of the Mysteries. In the sacred 
drama enacted in the Mysteries the god in the 

* For Phrygia, see Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1882, etc. For 
Pisidia, see Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition, pp. 91-93. The present 
writer has seen many other Pisidian or Isaurian examples. 
Rohde {Psyche, p. 679) thinks that the lion was used as 
denoting the fourth grade in Mithraic initiation, and Cumont 
(Monum. relat. au Cult de Mithras, p. 178) inclines to agree 
with him. This cannot be correct. It leaves the sex out of 


account: see the two following paragraphs, 
t Perrot, op. cit. It, p. 772. 

X See below, $ VL 



form of a serpent became father of the god-bull by 
Kora or Persephone his daughter (see the quo¬ 
tation in note to § III (2)); and the initiated 
fondled a pareias serpent in imitation oi this.* 
Hence the idea that human life is of Divine origin 
took the form, in regard to some special heroes, 
{e.g. Alexander the Great) that a serpent was 
their father. 

The idea that the serpent is a representative of 
the Divine life appears in various forms: a serpent 
was intimately associated with, and almost the 
embodiment to human eyes of, -Esculapius or 
Asklepios, of Sabazios, of Zeus Meilicliios, and in 
general of most heroic and daemonic conceptions, 
and of the departed dead. Naturally, the animal, 
which often took up its residence in graves, was 
regarded by popular superstition as the embodied 
spirit of the dead ; and, when a serpent took pos¬ 
session of any grave in this way, there was a 
general tendency to regard the person there buried 
as being peculiarly active and efficacious, i.«. as a 
hero.f The dead man, again, has become identi¬ 
fied with the Divine nature; and the serpent there¬ 
fore is peculiarly representative of the Divine nature 
in its Chthonian aspect, i.e. as connected with the 
world of death. The Agathos Daimon, a Chtho¬ 
nian power, associated with the earth and the 
riches of the earth, is represented by a serpent 
(sometimes with a human head). See B, § V. 

The worship of the god-serpent at Hierapolis 
and Laodicea in the Lycus valley % has played 
some part in the formation of Chiistian legend: 
the sacred serpent is there called the Echidna, and 
is described as the powerful enemy of St. John 
and St. Philip. 

The belief in the sacredness of the serpent was 
practically disregarded by the majority of Greeks 
in the classical period, and despised as a supersti¬ 
tion unworthy of an educated person; but some 
peculiarly sacred serpents, such as that of Athena 
Poiias, retained a hold on general opinion. -Elian 
mentions that, of all the Peloponnesian Greeks, 
only the Aigives refrained from killing serpents. 

(12) Sacredness of wUd animals. —Obviously, there 
is not the slightest appearance that the sacredness 
of the above-mentioned wild animals in this early 
religion was founded on dread of their power, and 
anxiety to propitiate them. The facts as stated 
are absolutely opposed to that opinion. More¬ 
over, in the region of Asia Minor which we take 
to be the centre and origin of its religious ideas, 
the great central plateau, wild animals can hardly 
have been a serious danger within historical times. 
The country is open, and there is such total 
absence of cover § that beasts of prey cannot have 
existed in any numbers. The Austrian traveller 
Sarre quotes the statement of Von Moltke, that the 
great plains are the most perfectly level known in 
the world. As a rule, they are and have been for 
thousands of years so bare and, apart from human 
work and provision, so unproductive, that little 
wild life, and none of the greater savage animals, 
could be supported in them. In such a level 
country deer would be a difficult prey; and when 
human skill wrought out some irrigation, found 
water, where it was not accessible on the sur¬ 
face, by sinking very deep wells, and introduced 
great herds of domesticated animals, the wild 
beasts which were able to prey on sheep or oxen 

* y»yv (juum.p.tn trvfijSehn v us /H*vftirwe i itk mfowm 

(hie' ipttjutf it irnu tZrae, hukxofMwc tU'Katw t£» vtksu/uUma 
(Clemens Alex. Protrept. ii. 16; cf. Amobius, v. 21; Foucart, 
Lea Associations Religieuses). 

t Strictly, every dead man was a hero; but such ones wen 
heroes par excellence. 

t Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. pp. 61, 87. 

§ The central plains were known as Axylon, the treeless 
region, two centuries before Christ, in the first glimpse of them 
that the records permit; and other considerations show that 
this state had existed for a long time previously. 
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or goats could shelter themselves only in the 
broken ground of the surrounding mountains,* and 
in some of the isolated mountain peaks of the 
plateau (for others of those plateau mountains are 
singularly bare and shelterless). Thus the greater 
beasts of prey must have been from a very remote 
period few, and regarded in practical life as an 
object of the chase and of sport to the rulers and 
the nobles (in whatever form nobles existed); and 
it is probable that this condition of things fostered 
the tendency to regard them as sacred by some 
sort of religious substitute for a game law. 

Again, serpents are neither very numerous nor 
at all dangerous. Various quite harmless species 
occur in moderate abundance, and a few are said 
to be venomous, but death from the bite of a 
serpent is practically unknown in the country. 
Yet the scantiness of the population in recent 
centuries, and the small extent of agriculture, 
have given full opportunity for wild life to in¬ 
crease to its natural limits. 

Accordingly, for a period of four thousand years 
or more, wild animals in the plateau must probably 
have derived their sacredness from other considera- j 
tions than the terror and danger that they caused ; | 
and the evidence of religious facts is clear that the 
origin lay in their noble qualities of strength and 
swiftness, and in their association with the Divine 
nature living free in the wild and mountainous 
districts. See also above, (10). 

IV. Sacred Places.—(1) Mountains. — If a; 
stone could be holy, much more could a great rock | 
or a mountain be regarded as the home or the em¬ 
bodiment of the Divine power.t Mount Argoeus, 
the lofty mountain which towers above Caesarea 
in Cappadocia to the height of nearly 13,000 feet, 
was regarded as a god or as an image of the god, 
and by it men took a solemn oath : on the coins of 
Caesarea it is the regular type, taking the place 
which the image of a god occupies in most coins 
of Hellenic or Hellenized cities. On coins of Pros- 
tanna in Pisidia, Mount Viaros is represented in a 
similar way, and it, too, was evidently regarded by 
the people who dwelt near it as the holy mountain. 
The identification proposed in the Historical Geo - 
graphy of Asia Minor (p. 407) for Mt. Viaros rests 
chiefly J on a certain similarity in the situation 
of the lofty peak, which towers over Egerdir and 
the great laKe called by the ancients Limnai, 
to Argmoa rising out of the level Cappadocian 
plateau. 

Then in general it is probable or certain that 
the Great God was adored on the tops of other 
mountains. An example from another Cappado¬ 
cian hill is proved by an inscription found on the 
summits The lofty mountain, now called Hassan 
Dagh, 10,000 feet high, north-west from Tyana, 
seems to have borne the same name, Argccus, as 
the Csesarean mountain ; and in that case it prob¬ 
ably had a similar sacred character. The Bithy- 
nians worshipped Zeus under the names of Papas 
(‘father 1 ) and Attis || on the tops of mountains. 

In the rock-temple at Boghaz-Keui, one of the 
figures, evidently a personage of great importance 
on account of his size, IF is represented as standing, 
or rather striding, with his feet on the summits of 
two mountains. The Divine nature rests on the 
mountains, and is at home on their summits, 
just as, in other representations on the walls of 
the same natural temple, several deities stand on 

* The present writer has there Been bears and boars often; 
panthers and leopards are reported to exist. 

t ip* xcti 8m xai ipxee nu kyttkfxm (Max. Tyr. 

viiL 8); graves on hill-tops, Puchstein, Rrisen in Kl. p. 228. 

X The order of Hierocles and the established identification of 
surrounding cities place Prostanna somewhere there. 

{ Ramsay, in Bull. Corresp. Hell. 1888, p. 822. 

fl Surely Attis must mean ‘ king’ or 4 prince.* 

Perrot, Histoire de l’Art, iv. p. 689. 


their own sacred animals. * Again, in that same 
rock-Lem pie, several of the sacred animals stand 
with their feet placed on the top of high squared 

edestals; and the so - called ‘ Niobe 1 on Mt. 

ipylns, which is beyond doubt an image of the 
goddess Cybele, sits with her feet resting on two 
similar pedestals, f Those pedestals are probably 
to be interpreted as holy pillars (such as those at 
Gnossos in Crete, pictured in Mr. Evans 1 article, 
Journal of Hellenic Studies , 1901, p. 110). The 
present writer formerly interpreted them as moun¬ 
tains ; X hut in the art as practised at Boghaz- 
Keui the type of the sacred mountain was rounded 
in form and broken in outline, and it seems hardly 
permissible to suppose that two types so different 
were employed there simultaneously to indicate 
the same conception. 

The truth may indeed probably be that the 
sacred stone when unshapea and rude derived its 
holiness, in some cases, from being regarded as 
representative of the sacred mountain, the part 
standing for the whole (just as the bull’s head 
stands for the god-bull, § III (2)), or the miniature 
for the vast reality. The omphalos, on wliich 
Apollo sits or stands, would then be a sort of 
miniature of the mountain which is his Divine 
abode. 

It seems, at any rate, beyond doubt that origin¬ 
ally any great mountain, such as Mt. Argseus, 
was considered sacred, because on it there rested 
a vague formless Divine presence and power, whose 
might dominated the country round. This becomes 
all the more clear when one considers the sacred 
caves : see the following paragraph. 

(2) Sacred caves ana mountain glens. — Many 
sacred caves are known: as, for example, Steunos, 
the cave of Cybele, near Aizani, described by Mi 
J. G. C. Anderson in Annual of British Sch. Ath., 
1897-8, p. 56; the cave of Leto or Cybele, beside 
Hierapolis, described in Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia , i. p. 89 ; the cave of Zeus on Mt. Dicte in 
Crete, recently excavated by Mr. Hogarth; etc. 
All these are caves in the mountains, lonely, far 
from cities, full of the impressiveness and religious 
awe of wild and majestic nature. Along with 
caves in the stricter sense we may class deep 
gorges and glens among the mountains, in which 
holy places of Anatolia were often situated. They 
are roofed with the sky, instead of with a covering 
of rock. 

In those caves and gorges the Divine power 
was not worshipped in any visible embodiment. 
The human mind was impressed by the vague 
formless presence of the Divine nature in such 
solitary places, and went there to worship. So, 
in modem times, at the head of the deep romantic 
gorge of Ibriz, where the great springs of the river 
of Cybistra-Heraclea How forth from the rock in 
surroundings of impressive grandeur, the rude 
peasants from the neighbouring village come and 
tie a rag to the tree by the great fountain; and, 
if you ask the reason why they do so, they reply 
in simple phrase, ‘ Dede var, which is the nearest 
approach their untrained thought and scanty words 
can make to expressing their sense of present 
Divine power. § In ancient times men had the 
same thought, that the Divine power was clearly 
manifested for the benefit of man at Ibriz; and 
they expressed it similarly by votive offerings, as 

* See above, $ III : the figures are shown in Parrot, Histoire , 
iv. p. 687. 

t Journal of Hell. Stud. 1882, p. 89. 

j As quoted in the previous note. 

$ Deae doubtless means originally ‘ ancestor ' : it is the name 
applied to those heroized personages worshipped in the Turbei 
common all over the country: the Turbo always contains or 
is built above the grave of the Dede. who is sometimes a known 
historical figure, sometimes a mythical personage, sometimes 
| one whose very name has been forgotten, and who is simply 
1 ‘ the Dede: See below, « Yin (fi)i 
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ive may be sure. But they expressed it also in 
more civilized and artistic ways; and above all 
other forms they expressed it in a great rock 
sculpture, showing the god presenting his gifts of 
corn and wine to the king of the land. The river 
makes this part of the dry Lycaonian plain into a 
garden; ana the god has given the river, making it 
flow forth from his holy mountain at the head of 
that deep gorge, which is like a vast cave open to the 
sky. Tne king is dressed in gorgeous embroidered 
robes: the god wears a peasant’s dress, for he is the 
impersonation of the toiling cultivator, who by 
patience and faith adapts nature to the benefit of 
man. Nowhere is the spirit of Anatolian religion 
expressed so unmistakably as at Ibriz. In t he w ords 
in which St. Paul appealed to a simple audience of 
Lycaonians, the fountains of Ibriz are a witness to 
the Divine power, that it did good and gave men 
fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with food and 
gladness (Ac 14 17 ). The speaker knew his audience, 
and caught the exact tone of religious feeling that 
sounded in their hearts. 

The rock-temple at Boghaz-Keui, which has been 
so often mentioned above, was of this class. A 
mile away from the great city, up a gorge in the 
side of a rocky hill, two chambers with vertical 
walls cut in the rocks (the human hand having 
assisted the natural formation of the recesses), 
entirely open to the sky, and connected by a 
narrow passage, leading from one to the other, 
constitute the temple and place of worship. 

To the same class belonged the great Cappa¬ 
docian sanctuary of Komana, in a glen of the 
Anti-Taurus, where the river Saras flows in its 
winding channel deep down among the lofty 
mountains. To the same class, too, belonged one 
of the holy places of Ephesus. Besides the familiar 
and famous home of the Ephesian Artemis, which 
lay out in the open plain near the city and close to 
the isolated holy hill near the middle of the Cayster 
valley, there was another seat of her worship in a 
glen among the mountains that bound the valley 
on the south. This more sequestered place re¬ 
tained its sanctity alongside of the more famous 
temple. The account given of it has been trans¬ 
formed by adaptation to the later Greek mytho¬ 
logy of Artemis; and the true old Anatolian aspect 
can only be guessed at. But there the birth of the 
goddess had occurred: there an annual festival 
and assembly {panegyris) was celebrated: there 
were both an ancient temple with archaic images 
and a later temple with Greek statues: there an 
association of Kouretes, evidently a society meet¬ 
ing in the worship of the goddess,* callea by an 
ancient Anatolian and Cretan name, had its centre 
and celebrated certain mystic rites. And when the 
religion of Ephesus had been changed to a Chris¬ 
tian form, the city had not merely the Church of St. 
John beside the great temple in the plain and the 
church called Maria in the city (where the Council 
of A.D. 431 was held): f there was also a holy place 
of the Mother of God among the mountains on the 
south of the plain (to which the Greeks of the 
district continued to make an annnal pilgrimage 
down to the present day, calling the place Jranagia 
Kapulu, the Virgin of the Door).£ 

(3) Sacred springs and lakes.— In the holy place 
of Ibriz we have found that the awe attaching to 
glens, amid the mountains was inseparable from 
the similar religious emotion suggested by bounti¬ 
ful springs. In that thirsty country the most fertile 
soil without water is a desert; but if water is given 

* See Cities and Bishopric* of Phrygia, L p. 96 ff.; ii. pp. 859, 
680 f.; below, f VIII (6). 

L f *W? ******? huAer/p rf? xmXto/Mffi Mafo : see above, voL 

F The Roman Catholics of Smyrna have taken op this place 
during the last ten years, calling it the house where the Virgin 
lived after St John brought her to reside at Ephesus. 


or brought it becomes a garden. A fountain, then, 
was the gift of God ; and the modern name applied 
to such great springs, Hutla-verdi (‘God hath 
given ’), is probably a mere Turkish version of an 
ancient Anatolian expression. A fine spring * w hich 
rises in the undulating plain on the east side of 
Lake Camlis (Bey Slieher), and flows down to the 
lake, is overhung by a series of ancient sculptures 
of obviously religious character, which are carved 
on the side of a small chamber built at the edge of 
the springs, so that the water seems to run out 
from under the huge stones of which the nearest 
wall of the chamber is built. 

The fountain was the gift of God. The belief is 
distinctly different from the Greek idea of the 
Naiad nymph who lives in and gives life to t he 
spring; and yet the two ideas readily pass into 
one another. The Greek mind w’as filled with the 
sense of joy and life that the spring suggests ; the 
spring W’as the life of a god; and the life of the 
spring in the Greek anthropomorphic imagination 
w as pictured as a Divine maiden, human in form 
and character and emotions, but eternal and ever 
young. The Anatolian mind regarded the spring 
as Divine, because given by God, and at the same 
time it w T as conceived as the home and embodiment 
of Divine life, the proper object of worship, the 
mother of the life of the fields which derive their 
fertility from its waters, and ultimately, too, the 
mother of the heroes and men w ho are born beside 
it and fed from its produce. This last idea appears 
still in its earlier form in Iliad, ii. where the 
Lydian chiefs are the sons 4 to w hoin the Gygtean 
lake gave birth.’ But from this it is an easy ^tep 
to the Greek idea of the Naiad ; and we see that 
the step has been taken in Iliad , vi. 2*2, where the 
Naiad nymphs in the Troad bear two noble sons 
to the hero ox-herd. The ultimate cause of sacred¬ 
ness, viz. purity and use to man, appears in the 
Italian prohibition of bathing in sacred springs or 
the sources of aqueducts (Plin. Ep. viii. 8. 20. 5; 
Tac. Ann. xiv. 22; Sen. Ep. 41). 

When the spring w T as of hot or medicinal water, 
its beneficent qualities and God-given origin were 
equally or even more conspicuous. Many such 
springs are known to have been the scene of a 
special worship, and doubtless all were so. The 
Divine power was clearly seen in them. 

(4) Development of the sacred place into a re¬ 
ligious centre or Hicron. —Naturally, some of the 
sacred places became much more famous and im¬ 
portant than others. The circumstances that pro¬ 
duced such fame and importance belong to the 
history of each individual locality. It was the 
needs, the numbers, and the nature of the sur¬ 
rounding population that made some shrines greater 
than others. Holy places in very secluded situa¬ 
tions could hardly become very important as re¬ 
ligious centres, though devotees often visited them 
and made offerings. The great Uiera were usually 
connected with some centre of population, where 
the primitive form of theocratic government and 
the needs of the ritual (on which see § VIII (7) and 
§ VII (9)) caused the growth of a large establish¬ 
ment, whose influence became recognized far 
beyond the immediate circle of its original wor¬ 
shippers. Such, for example, were the Pontic and 
the Cappadocian Komana, the Galatian Pessinus, 
the two Hiera of the Cappadocian Zeus at Venasa 
and at Tyana, the Hieron of the Milyadic Zeus 
or Sabazios, mentioned by ASlius Aristides (which 
is certainly the one that is described in consider¬ 
able detail in the writer’s Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia , i. ch. ix., though the identification 
is not there mentioned), the Hieron of Leto and 
Lairbenos at Dionysopolis and Hierapolis {ib. ch. 
iv.), and many others. 

* Efl&tun Bunar, * Plato’s Spring’: Hist. Osogr. As. Min. p. 86. 
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Tt is not the case, however, that those great 
Eitra were later in growth than the cities beside 
which or in which they were situated. In many 
cases it was the Hieron which caused the city to 
grow by attracting population. But a large popu¬ 
lation required a suitable home, and the town 
where people should dwell could in many cases not 
be situated exactly at the holy place, and must 
be placed at some distance. At Ephesus it is 
highly probable that the place among the moun¬ 
tains on the south of the valley where the goddess 
was believed to have been l>orn, and where Mystcria 
were regularly performed, was the true old holy 
lace; but the Ilicron grew in the open valley, 
eside an isolated hill, which formed a convenient 
centre for the growing population. 

(5) Sacred places in the reliction of Greece. —It 
is obvious how entirely pre-Hellenic this religion 
was, so far as we have yet deseiil>ed it, and how 
entirely unlike it was to the religion that we 
are familiar with as Greek. Not a single feature 
which we regard as characteristically Hellenic is 
apparent in it. And vet, to everything that we 
have described, parallels can be cited from religious 
foundations in the strictly Greek lands. Behind 
Greek religion proper there lies, far away back, 
that old anicomc worship in mountain solitudes 
and mysterious caves, or on mountain tops, like 
that of Hera on Mount Ocha in Eulxea, or of 
Zeus on Mount Lycseus in Aieadia; and the most 
barbarous of the rude symbolic images of Anatolia, 
compounded of part - of animals, are not more abso¬ 
lutely un-Hellenic than the Arcadian horse-headed 
Deineter. That early religion of the Greek lands 
seems to ha*e been the religion of the aboriginal 
race who eiabornted the Mvcemean civilization of 
Crete and the .Egcan Islands, and, above all, of the 
Argolic valley and other parts of tlie West iEgnau 
coa-thind, the people whom Prof. W. Ridgeway 
would identify as Pelasgian. On this ancient 
foundation the religion of later and more artistic 
Greece was gradually built up : see below, B, 55 I. 

V. Relation of the original aniconic Re¬ 
ligion to Image-Worship. — (1) Coexistence of 
the two kinds of worship. —We have spoken of that 
primitive religion as aniconic, as reverencing the 
Divine nature without giving it any delinite form ; 
and yet we have been forced often to speak of the 
rude images in which that primith e conception of 
the Deity was expressed. The truth seems to be 
that the inconsistency, in which we find ourselves 
involved, lies in the religion from the beginning. 
Probably it was at no time absolutely aniconic 
and impersonal: doubtless there was alw r ays in the 
popular conceptions a deep-seated and unconquer¬ 
able tendency to give form to the Divine nature, to 
regard it as envisaged in something like human or 
animal form. The anthropomorphic side alone was 
steadily developed in the growth of Hellenism. In 
the Anatolian religion the aniconic side and the 
barbaric bestial envisagement both continued 
strong and important, until they w’ere forced into 
the background by the invasion of the formed and 
completed Hellenic civilization, with its philo¬ 
sophic scepticism about the old religion in theory 
and its anthropomorphic orthodoxy in practice. 
But even then tnose native characteristics were far 
from being extirpated. They persisted in the form 
of superstitious and secret mysterious rites, and, 
for the most part, even the educated tolerated them 
and accorded a moderate amount of recognition to 
them. 

Again, even in the latest period, when image- 
worship was apparently universal, the old, vague, 
impersonal conception of the Divine nature was 
not extirpated, but remained still vigorous. No 
Inconsistency was felt between the aniconic and 
the iconic personal idea. All the stages in this 


long process of development conld perfectly well 
exist at the same time. Two or three centuries 
after Christ, it is evident from many inscriptions 
that the popular mind often thought of and spoke 
about ‘the God,* or ‘the just God,* or ‘the pious 
and just God,* as the vague, formless Divine 
power. The people were all acquainted with and 
reverenced both tne purely human representations 
of the Greek religious art and the barbarous sym¬ 
bolic images of primitive Anatolian worship. But 
still their mind was also occupied with a mysteri¬ 
ous power behind them. 

Similarly, we must recognize that from the 
earliest stage the germs of image-woiship and 
anthropomorphism were not wanting. 

(2) Votive images and representations of the Deity . 
—The need for some outward and material repre¬ 
sentation of religious conceptions seems to have 
been felt e.-pecially in approaching the Divine 
nature with pi ay ms and vows, and in making 
acknowledgment of and expiation for neglect or dis¬ 
obedience. The worshippers came to the holy 
place, cave or grove or mountain or spring or 
stone, and they desired to leave there either some 
token of their reveience or some reminder of their 
ow n person and their ow*n needs, or perhaps both. 
In proof of their reverence they dedicated offerings, 
either the sacred emblems and symbols of the 
Divine power, e.g. axes to the god with the axe in 
the Dicttean cave of Crete, or representations of 
the home and nature of the Deity. The most 
characteristic of those representations were the 
shrines ( vaoi ), on which see below’, (3). Further, in 
evidence of their gratitude when they paid their 
vow’, or of their penitence when they atoned for 
some neglect of the Divine will and power, they 
often left representations of themselves as they 
had been aided by the god, or of the part of the 
body in which they had suffered punishment, just 
as the modern peasant ties a rag from liis clothing 
on a sacred tree beside the old sacred fountain. 

(3) Shrines [naoi). — Most typical among the 
votive offerings of Anatolian* religion are the 
shrines or naoi , which filled so large a place in 
the practical elaboration of Artenus - worship in 
Ephesus. The naoi of Artemis are described at 
some length in vol. i. p. 606. Here w e have only 
to allude to the origin of this representation. We 
seem to find the oldest known form of the naos in 
the colossal figure of the so-called Niobe in Mt. 
Sipylus, which is indubitably an image of the 
goddess (whether Cybele or Artemis, two names of 
the one ultimate Divine nature), and w hich is prob¬ 
ably the ancient statue of the Mother - Goddess 
described by Pausanias as the work of Broteas. 
This image W’e take to be rather a votive repre¬ 
sentation than intended as a cultus-statue. Its 
conspicuous situation in a perpendicular rock at 
the top of a very steep slope seems to prove its 
votive character: it is a token of the piety of the 
dedicator, not an image set up to be tne object of 
W’orship for others, though doubtless some cultus 
would be established here by the dedicator as part 
of his pious act. 

Other very archaic examples of the same char¬ 
acter are probably the Cybele between her lions at 
Arslan-Kaya,* and the little figure of the goddess 
on the outside of the wall of the Midas city.f 

The thought which the dedicator desired to 
express was that of the Mother - Goddess in her 
sacred cave ; he imagined her as of vaguely-human 
form, for she to whom man owes his birth can¬ 
not be wholly unlike the human form: he tried to 
give her the accompaniments and emblems suited 
to express her power or her chosen ritual, lions or 
tympanon . This primitive idea, worked on the 

• Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1884, p. 245. 

f lb. 1882, p. 42. 
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rocks, was developed in numberless small votive 
works in terra-cotta or marble or silver; and many 
examples of those in the cheaper materials ore 
found at most of the seats of Anatolian worship. 
See also voL L p. 606. 

VI. The Divine in Human Form and Char¬ 
acter. —If various animals seemed suitable ex¬ 
pressions or embodiments of the might of the 
Divine nature, the human analogy most of all 
affected the mind, and commended itself as proper 
to convey some idea of the Godhead. That the 
anthropomorphic tendency existed from the begin¬ 
ning alongside of other forms of expression which 
have been described, seems indubitable (just as the 
aniconic idea has been traced as surviving even in 
the most developed iconic period); and it has 
given rise to far the largest mass of myth. 

(1) The Great Mother .—The characteristic which 
specially distinguishes the Anatolian religion is its 
conception of the Divine Being as the mother, not 
the father, of mankind. This feature runs through 
the social system and the history of the land. 
Strong traces of Mutterrecht have been observed 
and collected by several writers. Even in the 
Graeco-Roman period, when those traces had al¬ 
most disappeared from the cities owing to the 
spread of Greek manners, women magistrates are 
very frequently alluded to. 

The life of man was conceived in that old religion 
as coming from the Great Mother: the heroes of 
the land were described as the sons of the goddess, 
and at death they returned to the mother who 
bore them. The god, the male element in the 
Divine nature, was conceived as a secondary figure 
to the Great Mother; he was recognized as only 
an incidental and subsidiary actor in the drama of 
nature and of life, while the permanent feature of 
the Divine nature is its motherhood, as the kindly 
protecting and teaching power. In later develop¬ 
ment, under the influence of external conditions 
and foreign immigration, more importance (especi¬ 
ally in the exoteric cult) was attached to the god: 
see § VIII (7). 

That conception of the Divine power was 
prompted and strengthened by the physical char¬ 
acter of the land. The great plateau, where the 
religion had its ancient home, was separated from 
the sea by broad and lofty mountain walls (and 
it is on the sea that the sense of personality 
and individual initiative are most encouraged); 
and its character tends to discourage the sense of 
personal power, and to impress on the mind the 
insignificance of man, and his absolute dependence 
on the Divine power.* But the Divine was kind, 
lavish of good gifts in rain and useful winds and 
fountains of water and everything that was 
needed; but all those good things required skill 
and work and obedience to the divinely taught 
methods, in order to take advantage of them. Dis¬ 
obedience to the Divine commands meant ruin and 
unproductiveness. Obedience was the prime neces¬ 
sity. With patience and observance the children 
of the earth found that the Divine power was a 
protecting, watchful, and kind mother. 

That character is permanently impressed on the 
history of the land and the people; not vigour 
and initiative, but receptivity ana impressibility, 
swayed the spirit of the people, breathed through 
the atmosphere that surrounded them, and marks 
their fate throughout history; f and this spirit 
can be seen as a continuous force, barely percep¬ 
tible at any moment, yet powerful in the long-run, 
acting on every new people, and subtly influencing 

* Bee the art. on * Geographical Conditions determining 
History and Religion in Asia Minor ’ in the Geographical Jour¬ 
nal, Sept. 1902, where the subject is more fully treated. 

t See the art. in the Geographical Journal, as in previous 
note. 


every new religion that came into the land. Thus, 
for example, the earliest trace of the higli venera¬ 
tion of the Virgin Mary in the Christian leligion 
is in a Phrygian inscription of the 2nd cent ; and 
the earliest example of a holy place consecrated to 
the Mother of God as already almost a Divine per¬ 
sonality is at Ephesus, where her home among the 
mountains* is probably as old as the Council of 
Ephesus, A.D. 431. 

In regard to the nature of the Goddess-Motber, 
it is unnecessary to repeat what has been said in 
vol. i. p. 605 on the nature of Diana: that whole 
article may be assumed here. 

(2) The growth of mythology as the storu of the 
life of the Great Mother . —The Great Mother, 
evidently, was often imagined simply as the 
Divine guardian and protecting mother, without 
any distinctly sexual character being thought of. 
But her character as the mother could not be 
separated from the sexual idea in the popular 
mind ; and, naturally, it is on this side that most 
of the mythology and dramatic action connected 
with the Divine story originates. The mystery of 
life, the succession of child to parent and of ciop 
to seed, the growth of plant and tree and animal 
and man, lay deep in the minds of the primitive 
Anatolian people or peoples. They regarded all 
these phenomena as manifestations of the same 
ultimate Divine power. The custom of killing a 
human being in the field that his life may pass 
into the coming crop and make it glow well, is 
clearly implied m the legend of Lityerses at Cel- 
senae. Similarly, the life of the tree is the life of 
the Dryad or Nymph. Each form can pass into 
the others, if the suitable situation occurs. 

The life of nature begins anew every spring. 
This process is the life of the Great Mother : her 
child is born every year. Sometimes this birth 
was imagined as originating through her own 
innate power; she combined, as it were, the male 
and the female principle in herself. In Caria and 
in Cyprus this took the grotesque form that the 
supreme god was bisexual, and some repulsive 
legends were founded on this barbarous idea. 
These are probably not strictly Anatolian: they 
are distortions of the original thought, for a male 
deity imagined as endow'ed with some bisexual 
characteristics does not explain the continuance 
and perpetuation of the life of natuie. They 
probably arose among immigrant peoples, like the 
Carians, w r liose national character substituted a 
god for a mother-goddess as the supreme concep¬ 
tion of Dhiiiity. 

Certainly, that bisexual idea wras on the whole 
rejected in the development of Anatolian religious 
symbolism; and little mythology was founded on 
it. More common is the idea that the Great 
Mother conceives through the influence of some 
flower or fruit, or in some other non-sexual way, 
as in the birth of Attis at Pessinus.+ Not un¬ 
related to this is the already mentioned idea that 
the god-serpent was the father of the Divine 
child. 

But far more characteristic and widespread, and 
more simple and natural, is it to describe the 
Divine life more exactly according to the analogy 
of the natural w r orld. The Divine nature is then 
imagined as divided between the two sexes; there 
is the cod and the goddess, and the process of the 
Divine life evolves itself in the reciprocal action of 
the Divine pair and the birth of a new offspring : 
thus we find that the God-Father, the Goddess- 
Mother, and the Son (Dionysos, Sabazios, etc.) 
or the Daughter (Kora, etc.), are all assumed as 
essential to the drama of Divine life in numerous 
cults and myths. 

While we cannot penetrate, m the dearth of 
* See above, f IV (2). f PousaniM, viL 17. 
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evidence, to the earliest forms of these sacred 
myths and of the cult usages with which they are 
connected, it seems only reasonable to suppose 
that they began in a simple and self-consistent 
form. The view which forces itself on us is that 
the drama of the Divine life was at iirst understood 
and presented to the worshippers in some single 
and definite form at a time, and not in a confused 
mixture of different forms. In this ancient ritual 
the goddess is generally the important and essen¬ 
tial figure, while the god is an adjunct needed for 
the proper development of her life, who passes out 
of notice when ne has fulfilled his part in the 
drama; and in many cases the union of the two 
is described as a crime against some law, or actu¬ 
ally as an act of fraud or violence even of the most 
abominable character, which sometimes entails 
punishment even unto death. 

(3) Myths of the goddess and the god. — Some¬ 
times the union oi the goddess anil the god is 
pictured under the forms of agriculture, as of 
Demeter with Iasion ‘in the thrice-ploughed fal¬ 
low field.’ Thus the goddess bears the Divine 
child ; but Iasion is slain l»y the thunderbolt; for 
a life must be given in primitive ritual that the 
crop may acquire the power to grow. This cult 
myth [lepbs \6yos) is connected with the Samothra- 
ciaii Mysteries and with Crete, two ancient centres 
of the primitive population, which we may now call 
Pelasgian, using the same name that the Creeks 
used, though modern scholars long ridiculed it. 

Most important and most instructive as to the 
nature of the Anatolian religion is the idea, de¬ 
scribed above in $ III (7), that the Divine junver 
and the Divine life are revealed in the nature of 
the bee. As we have seen, the form of the Ephesian 
goddess (a form not restricted to Ephesus, but 
widely prevalent in Lydian and Phrygian cities) is 
modelled far more closely on the shape of the bee 
than of the woman. Now, the life of the queen bee 
(as described in the Encyclopedia Britanniva a , 
whose account may be given more shortly in the fol¬ 
lowing terms) is the best explanation of the Attis 
legend. As regards reproduction, the opinion was 
once maintained that the queen bee was in herself 
sufficient without any male bee, or that the male 
principle was conveyed to the queen without her 
coming into contact with a male. But it has been 
clearly proved that the queen comes into relation 
with a male bee while taking a flight in the air; 
and if she does not find a mate w ithin three w*eeks 
of her birth the power of intercourse seems to 
become lost. In the intercourse the male is robbed 
of the organs concerned; and thus mutilated is 
left to perish on the ground. His existence seem* 
to have no object apart from the queen bee, and 
he fulfils no other function and no other duty 
in life. This description applies with striking 
exactness to the relation between the Mother- 
Goddess and the god, who (as w r e have seen) exists 
merely to be her consort, and is quite an insignifi¬ 
cant personage apart from his relation to her. 
We must here anticipate what is said in later 
sections as to the character and original import¬ 
ance of the Goddess-Mother, and as to the growth 
of the dignity of the god in historic development, 
in order to bring ont the bee nature in her life- 
history. The god consorted with the goddess by 
stealth and violence: the goddess was angry at 
the outrage: -she mutilated the assailant, or caused 
him to be mutilated [exsectis virilibus semivirum 
tradidit ). Even the false but not unnatural opinions 
abont the impregnation of the queen bee have 
obvious analogies in the myths about the Mother- 
Goddess. 

The myths riot in variations on this ugly theme, 
and we need not allude to them, except in so far 
as they are necessary for understanding the facts. 


The god, though mutilated, must still he living in 
perfect form, lor the life of nature (whose annual 
bloom he represents) is renewed in perfection every 
year; and accordingly the myth sometimes tells 
that the penalty was inflicted vicariously, 6.vo<nr&<rat 
6 Zei>y toO Kptov rods Sidu/xovs <pipw iv ftiaots ippixf/e rots 
k6\vois ttjs Arjovs , rifuapLav \f/ev5ij rijs pialas <rvp.ir\oK7js 
tKTiwtov, where there is an obvious reference to the 
treatment which the sacred instructions prescribe 
for domesticated animals. * F urther, purel y fanciful 
developments in Greek myth produced such tales 
as that the goddess was a lover of the god, and 
mutilated him in jealousy, or that the mutilation 
was intended to compel and enforce chastity. 
Such tales are absolutely opposed to the original 
Anatolian idea, which is intended to account for 
the fruitfulness and new* life of nature. The 
subject offered a good opening for attack to the 
Christian polemical writers, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Firmicus Maternus, Arnobius, etc.; and they are 
our best authorities. The accounts which they 
give, hideous as they are and concentrating atten¬ 
tion only on the evils, must be accepted as cor¬ 
rectly stating facts : it would have ruined their 
effect if they had not been recognized as true 
statement of facts. Moreover, they are corrobor¬ 
ated in various details by pagan authorities; and 
as a whole they bear the unmistakable stamp of 
truth, but not tlie whole truth. 

The myths in tlieir older form, as distinguished 
from the fanciful variations, are obviously in the 
closest relation to the ritual: they are simply 
descriptions of the drama as represented in the 
sacred rites. 

At other times the union of the two Divine 
natures is pictured after the animal world: Demeter 
as the mare meets the horse Zeus, Pasipliae became 
the cow*, and no on. Popular and poetic imagina¬ 
tion, which sported in the most licentious fashion 
with all those myths ot the Divine unions, worked 
out this class of tales especially with the most 
diabolical and repulsive ingenuity ; and it is in 
the degraded conception of the Divine nature 
implied iu these abominable fantastic develop¬ 
ments that the Christians who inveighed against 
the pagan religion found their most telling weapons. 
The mythology that grew 7 around this subject would 
in itself make a large subject; but, though it pos¬ 
sesses considerable interest as bearing on history 
and social cu-toms, it has little value from a re¬ 
ligious point of view. 

These exaggerated and really distorted myths 
did not remain mere tales. They reacted on the 
ritual, which grew and elaborated itself and took 
in new elements in the lapse of time. But in this 
process of elaboration there was no real religious 
development, but simply degradation.. 

(4) The birth and death of the Divine nature .— 
The mystery of birth is matched by the mystery 
of death, and the one occupied the mind of the 
primitive Anatolian peoples as much as the other. 
Death w as regarded and imagined by them under 
similar illustrative forms drawTi. from external 
nature ; and the Divine nature, which is the model 
and prototype of all the activity of man, w r as seen 
living and dying in the life of trees and plants, of 
| grass and oorn. The recurring death of nature, 

J the bright and beautiful luxuriance of spring cut 
off in its prime by the sun of summer, the joy and 
w armth of the summer alternating with the cold¬ 
ness and darkness of the long severe winter on the 
Anatolian plateau, the light of day transformed 
into the deadness of night, furnished a series of 
expressions of the same principle; and mythology 
ana cult are full of them. In numberless local 
varieties the same truth is expressed: the young 
hero is slain in the pride of life and the joy of hit 
* Set above, fill (7 CA 
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art: Marsyas the sweet rustic musician vies with 
the god, and is by the god hung up on the plane 
tree and flayed; Hylas is drowned in the fountain 
by the nymph who longs for him and takes him 
away to nerself from the earth: the twelve chil¬ 
dren of Niobe are all slain by the wrath and arrows 
of the god: Achilles must die young, and his 
grave was shown at various seats of his worship, 
in Elis, in the Troad, on the south Russian coasts. 
The eternal contradiction repeats itself: the life 
of nature is slain, yet reappears : it is slain by the 
Divine power, yet it is in itself the embodiment of 
the Divine power: the god slays the god: on this, 
mythology plays in endless variations of the same 
tale. 

With this obvious fact of the death of nature, 
its birth is equally obviously connected. The life 
of nature never ends: it dies only to l>e bora, 
different and vet the same. Men mourn for the 
dead god, ana immediately their mourning is 
turned to ioy, for the god is reborn. The mourn¬ 
ing over Actis in the Phrygian worship of Cybele 
was succeeded by the Hilar la, as the lamentation 
for Adonis or ‘ Thammuz yearly wounded ’ in Syria 
was followed by the rejoicmg over his rejuvenation. 

With this subject the largest and the most valu¬ 
able class of myths is connected; but the few 
examples which have been quoted above must 
suffice. 

VII. Rztual and Ceremonial. — We have 
spoken of the growth of mythology before speak¬ 
ing of the ritual in which the Anatolian religious 
ideas sought to express themselves. This order 
must not be taken as implying the opinion that 
myth is, either logically or chronologically, prior 
to ritual. On the contrary, ritual comes first, and 
myth is secondary: myth grows around the rite, 
and explains it or justifies it or enlarges it to 
the popular mind. But myth begins from the very 
origin of ritual, and there was probably never a 
time when rite existed free from myth. The human 
mind must from the beginning describe and think 
about and imagine to itself the reason and nature of 
the religious nte; and its thought and fancy and 
description express themselves as myth. But the 
ritual has perished, while fragments of the mytho¬ 
logy have oeen preserved; and it is through the 
myths, compared with some rare pieces of evidence 
about the rites, that we penetrate back to the 
ritual. 

(1) The origin of ritual. —The ritual of the 
Anatolian religion is very imperfectly known. So 
far as we are able to discover, it is founded entirely 
on the idea that the Divine nature is the model 
according to which human life must be arranged. 
The god, or rather the Goddess - Mother, is the 
teacher, protector, corrector, and guide for an obe¬ 
dient family of children. What they ought to do is 
to imitate the Divine life and practise the divinely 
revealed methods. The ritual is the whole body 
of Divine teaching. The sacrifice, as the method 
whereby man can approach and seek help from 
Divine power, has been revealed by God; so the 
god was at the beginning the first priest, and the 
ritual is the repetition before successive genera¬ 
tions of mankind of the original life of the JDivine 
beings. The successive priests in the cultus were 
each of them representative for the time being of 
the god; each wore the dress and insignia, and even 
bore the name of the god. 

In accordance with this principle various reliefs 
are to be explained, in which the representation is 
grouped in different zones: in the upper zone the 
Divine figures appear in their own proper circle of 
circumstances; m the lower zone the Divine figures 
appear as brought into relations with mankind, 
their worshippers, and, e.o., as teaching men the 
method of sacrifice and offering. One of the best 


examples has been published by an old traveller, 
Wegener, in his Inscr. rec . en Asie Mineure , pi. i. 
It is still in existence, and will be republished in 
the proper chapter of the Cities and Bishoprics oj 
Phrygia , iii. 

According to our view, then, the Anatolian 
religious ritual was a representation or repetition 
of the stages and actions of the Divine life. The 
important stages in human life were embraced 
therein; and human individuals made their lives 
right and holy by performing their actions after 
the Divine plan. 

This is a large subject. It is as wide as the life 
of the ancient Anatolian races, and in its full 
breadth it would have to include the progress of 
history and the march of conquerors and of immi¬ 
gration, for all those events affected and modified 
ritual. Here we touch on a few details only. 
Fortunately, circumstances favoured the preserva¬ 
tion, throughout the dominance of paganism, of an 
important part of the primitive ritual under the 
form of Mysteria in many of its original seats, not 
merely in Anatolia, but also in Attica, Samothrace, 
etc. The primitive forms were not, indeed, kept 

ure, but were adulterated by many additions; 

ut still they remained ; and if we had a complete 
| knowledge of the Hysteria, we could go far to 
recover tlie primitive loims. It is necessary here 
to treat together the Anatolian and the Greek 
Mysteries, anticipating part B. 

(2) The Mysteries. —The ancient ritual of the 
Greek or Pelasgian tribes was overlaid but not de¬ 
stroyed by later religious forms of more ‘ Hellenic * 
character. In mythology this is expressed by tales 
of the conquest of the old deities by younger gods, 
Kronos or Saturn by Zeus or J upiter, Marsyas by 
Apollo, etc. In such cases the old religion, though 
conquered, is not extirpated, but only submerged. 
It takes a long time, and much education, to 
eradicate a relirion from the popular heart: the 
hearts of the educated and privileged classes aie 
more easily changed. When the new religion 
stands on a distinctly higher platform than the 
old, or is of an uncompromising nature, the 
ancient beliefs persist in some such form as magic 
and witchcraft and rites proscribed as unhallowed 
and evil, and the older gods are stigmatized as 
devils: see B, §§ I, V; C, § III (5). 

But in this case the new religion was not un¬ 
compromising, but singularly accommodating in 
type. Its spirit was polytheistic and eclectic in 
the highest degree. It had little objection to a 
pair or a score or a hundred of additional gods, old 
or new. Where laws existed in the Greek cities 
forbidding the introduction of ‘new gods,’ the 
intention was rather political than religious: the 
dread was lest anything should be introduced that 
would disturb the delicate equilibrium of Hellenic 
city-constitution, and especially anything that 
would prove self-assertive or bigoted, and would 
tend to subvert the established city religion, 
which formed an essential element of the city- 
constitution, and was to a great extent political 
in character: see B, § IV (14). 

Accordingly, the old forms persisted in the form 
of Mysteries, sanctioned by the State as ancient 
and holy, yet distinctly regarded as a survival not 
quite in keeping with the true Hellenio religion. 
The old gods were still considered and reverenced 
as gods, admitted as members of the Hellenic 
Pantheon; and though Zeus was nominally the 
supreme god, yet in some ways the old gods whom 
hell ad dethroned were esteemed more holy and more 
efficacious than he. The name Mysteria , which 
was given to the ancient rites, was indicative of 
an element of secrecy, and a certain uncanny char¬ 
acter, as of ideas which were not to be admitted 
as part of ordinary life. 
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What, then, were the Mysteries? In what lay 
their essential character ? Before trying to answer 
this question we must point out that, though there 
is in the general view a distinct separation be¬ 
tween Mysteries and the cults of the properly 
Hellenic gods, yet in practice and in detail they pass 
into one another, so that it is impossible in some 
cases to say what category certain rites fall under. 
But there is a general type characterizing all the 
cults called Mysteries; and, as we shall see, the 
great Mysteries were m Roman times developed 
so as to be even more strikingly similar to one 
another. The Mysteries of the Anatolian religion 
may be conveniently summed up under the name 
Phrygian Mysteries, os they are commonly called 
by the ancient writers; but they were celebrated 
far beyond the bounds of Phrygia. The name 
Hysteria was, doubtless, given to them in Asia 
Minor rather from their analogy to the Hysteria 
of Greece proper; and not because they were con¬ 
sidered there so mystic and separate from ordinary 
religion as they were in Greece proper. In the 
cities of Asia Minor, however, the Greek or 
Hellenic \iews of religion became steadily more 
ellective; and as those views giew stronger, the 
native religion was more and more felt to be of the 
nature of Hysteria. 

(3) Nature of the Mysteries .—In the Anatolian 
religion, either originally or at some stage in its 
history (whether through contact with some other 
race or through^ome other educational influence), 
the idea of the recurring death and new birth of 
the natural world — regarded, of course, as the 
annual death and rebiith of the Dixine life—was 
combined with the fact of the sequence of genera¬ 
tions in human life. The same sequence must 
exist in the Divine nature, for the Divine nature 
is the counterpart and prototype of the human 
in all stages of its history. The Divine parents 
and the Divine child correspond to the human. 
The drama of this Divine life was set before the 
worshippers in the Mysteries. 

But again in the Divine life, as we see it in the 
annual life of nature, the father is the son, the 
mother reappears as the daughter: it is never 
possible to draw any definite line of division be¬ 
tween them : the Divine child replaces the parent, 
different and yet the same. It that is the case 
with the Divine, the same must be the ease in 
human life. The stream of human life goes on 
continuously, changing yet permanent ; and death 
is only a moment in the succession. Here the idea 
of immortality and a life of man wider than the 
limits of the material world is touched. 

Obviously, an important aspect of religion is here 
introduced. Human life is regarded as permanent 
and everlasting, like the Divine life of nature ; and 
the religion of the grave is the foundation of the 
entire religion [see also § VIII (5)]. That man w hen 
he dies becomes a god, was considered already in 
the 4th cent. B.C. to be part of the teaching conveyed 
in the Mysteries, as is show n in the enrious metrical 
inscriptions engraved on plates of gold which have 
been found in graves of South Italy and Crete, 
and which belong to that and the following cen¬ 
turies. There the deification is considered to be 
the result of initiation; but in the primitive re¬ 
ligion, when all men xvere religious and the Mys¬ 
teries were the religion of the whole people and 
not restricted to some chosen mystee , tne dead all 
went back to the god from whom they came. In 
a very ingenious paper, S. Reinach has discovered 
the mystic formula uttered by the initiated—* a 
kid I have fallen into the milk,’ which conveyed 
in symbolic terms the same meaning as the words 
which the goddess of the world of death seems to 
have addressed to the initiated dead who came 
before her—'thou hast become a god instead of 


a man,’ or 'thou shaft be a god instead of q 
mortal.’ # 

It is certain that the pagan apologists, defend 
ing the established, religion and attacking the 
Christian, found this philosophic meaning in the 
ritual of the Mysteries, in which that early re¬ 
ligion still lived on. That this meaning was 
implicit in the ritual from the beginning seems 
fairly certain. That it w’as understood by some 
persons is probable, and that some development of 
the ritual was made at some time or times to give 
more emphasis to the meaning is also probable. 
Not merely people in general, but also some of the 
most educated among the Greeks, believed in the 
salutary effect of the Eleusinian Mysteries; and 
this salutary effect is expressly connected with the 
future world, t Advantages in the world of death 
(or of life) are said to be gained by those who are 
initiated ; and those advantages are not the result 
of the mere ritual observance. The initiated are 
said to grow’ better; and salvation in the future 
life is said by Isocrates to be gained both by the 
initiated and by all who live a pious and just 
life ( Symm. xii. 266). 

But this effect of the Mysteries was not attained 
or helped by any formal instruction. It was 
dependent entiiely on the intense interest and 
eager contemplation of the initiated, and the 
strong impression produced on their minds. The 
ceremonies at Eleusis took place at night, after a 
considerable period of preparation and purification : 
the purification consisted mainly in ritualistic acts, 
but not entirely so, for probably some stress was 
laid on the condition that the initiated must be 
pure in heart and not conscious of having com¬ 
mitted any crime : they were, certainly, left to 
judge for "themselves of their own moral purity, 
and the best ancient pagan conception of purity 
w as consistent with habitual disregard of some of 
the elementary moral rules of the Christian and 
of the Hebrew'religion. But the principle of moral 
purity was admitted, even thougn only in a very 
defective and poor form; and that w r as a great 
thing, at least in comparison w r ith the general 
character of ancient paganism. 

After this preparation, and when in a state of 
high expectancy, the initiated w’ere admitted to 
see the drama of the Divine life : the words spoken 
in the drama were few’, and concerned only with 
the action: the mystic objects w’ere simple in 
character: the most holy and crowding act at 
Eleusis was the ear of com mowed down silently. 
But there was a belief ready m the minds of the 
spectators that certain truths were enigmatically 
expressed in the action, though, as the ancient 
w riters say, a philosophic training and a erent 
religious frame of mind were required to compre¬ 
hend them.i 

The details of the Mystic drama set before the 
worshippers cannot here be described. A very 

* That the kid is here the mystic form of Dionvsos, as the 
God-Son in the Dixine nature, is generally recognised: see 
S. Ileinach, Rev. Arch., Sept. 1901, p. 205 (though we cannot 
go with him be\ ond what we ha\e adopted from him in the 
text above). The Phrygian Zeus Galaktinos, or Galaktios, may 
be brought into comparison (Hidor. Gconr. As. Alin. p. 285, and 
A. Korte, Beilage zum Vot h’*ungsverznchniss, Greifswald, 1902, 
p. 80): he is the god of the pastoral people of the great plains 
and the grassy hills of Phrj gia. 

f Plato, Pha-dr. p. 250, Epirwmi*, p. 986; Isoer. Paneg. vL 
p. 59, § 28 ; Pindar, fr. 96 (H.); Soph./r. 719(Dind.); Crinagoras 
in Ant hoi. ii. 332 (Jac.); Diodorus Sic. Hist. v. 49; Cicero, 
dr L<-<;g. ii. 14; Andoeides, de Myet. $ 31; Sopater, Dicer. 
Zetcni.' p. 121 in Walz, Rhet. Grcec. ; Theon. Smyrn. Mathem. i. 

& 18 (Bull); Strabo, p. 467f.; Philostr. Vit. Artoll. i. 15, 17; 

erod. viii. 65 ; and many other passages (see Looeck, Aglaoph. 
i. p. 67 ff., etc.; Lenormant in Contemp. Review, Sept. 1880, 
p. 429ff., and in Dareinberg-Saglio's Diet. Antiq. 1L p. 579ff. 
etc.). 

t See Aristotle, quoted by Synesius, OraL p. 48, ad. Petau* 
Galen, de Us. Part. vii. 14 (ed. Kuhn); Plut. DtfsaL Orae. 22 
etc.: see preceding note. 
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brief description is given, in vol. iii p. 467, of the 
ceremonial of the Eleusinian Mysteries; and in the 
last few paragraphs we have had those Mysteries 
chiefly in mind. 

(4) The character of the Phrygian and the Greek 
Mysteries .--Probably there was not a wide differ¬ 
ence even in the beginning, and still less in later 
times, between the Eleusinian and the Phrygian 
Mysteries as regards actual ritual: many cere¬ 
monies were probably common to both, and in both 
there was much that was disgusting and repulsive. 
Yet the Phrygian Mysteries are described as abomin¬ 
able and immoral by the older Greek writers, even 
by those who praise and admire the Eleusinian : 
tne former were believed to ruin and degrade a 
Greek city, but the latter to save and ennoble it. 
The difference lay not simply in the fact that some 
repulsive ceremonies are quoted by the Christians 
as peculiar to the Phrygian Mysteries ; for much 
of what remains in CJlemens’ description of the 
Eleusinian is equally detestable. The real superi¬ 
ority of the Eleusinian over the Phrygian Mysteries 
lay, first, in a certain difference of spirit, as the 
Greek sense of order and measure and art un¬ 
doubtedly gave a harmony and artistic character 
to their version of the Oriental forms; and, secondly, 
in the fact that, as known in Greece proper, the 
Phrygian Mysteries were introduced by slaves and 
foreigners, and participated in by the superstitious 
and the ignorant: they were celebrated for money 
by strolling priests, and any one who paid a fee 
was initiated without preparation except some 
ritual acts: there was no solemnity in the sur¬ 
roundings, and no dignity in the ceremonial, but 
all was vulgar and sordid. A very few persons, 
also, might observe that the slight requirement of 
moral purity made at Eleusis had become a mere 
phrase in those street celebrations, aud that ad¬ 
vantages in the future world were promised in 
return for mere participation in those vulgar rites. 
But that observation was probably beyond the 
ordinary range of even the educated Greeks. 

As regards the many disgusting details against 
which the Christian writers direct their polemic, 
the admirers of the Mysteries might defend them 
by arguing * that religion places us face to face 
with the actual facts of life, and that, when the 
mind is exacted and ennobled by intense religions 
feeling, it is able to contemplate with pure insight 
phenomena of nature and life in which the vulgar 
mind sees nothing but grossness. They would 
point out that the language of religion may be 
and ought to be plainer and more direct than the 
language of common life. These arguments are 
weighty ; but one has only to read the undeniable 
accounts given by Clemens, Amobius, etc., to see 
how insufficient they are to palliate the ugliness of 
the ritual. 

In primitive thought the direct and simple ex¬ 
pression of the facts of life would need no apology 
and no explanation. The feature of the Mysteries 
that needs and is incapable of apology is that, as 
known to us in later time, they are not simple and 
direct: they are elaborate and artificial products 
of diseased religion. They stand before us as the 
culmination of a long development; and the de¬ 
velopment has been a depravation, not an eleva¬ 
tion, of a ritual which had at first been naive and 
direct in its simple rudeness. 

(5) The growth of ritual .—The process of growth 
in ritual went on in two ways. 

(a) In the meeting of two different races their 
respective religions affected one another. Doubt¬ 
less, the one generally swamped and submerged the 
other; but the apparent victor was not unaffected 
in the process. An indubitable example is seen 

* The following sentences are slightly modified from the 
writer's article 4 Masteries’ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica ». 


in the Lydian Katakekaumene, otherwise called 
Mmonia. Here an old Mmonian or Lydian popula¬ 
tion was mixed with a body of colonists introduced 
by the Persian kings five centuries B.C. ; and in 
the Roman inscriptions six or seven hundred yean 
later the goddess is called Artemis Anaitis, the 
first name Deing her ordinary title in Lydian cities, 
and the second being Persian. In other Lydian 
cities, where the same mixture of population took 
place, the goddess is called Artemis Persiko, in 
which the same religious mixture is even more 
clearly expressed. In cultus, obscure as that sub¬ 
ject always is, it is certain that the fire-voi&hip 
and Magian priests of the Persians were thus in¬ 
troduced into those Lydian cities.* 

(ft) There was often a conscious and deliberate 
elaboration of forms and ritual by the priesthood. 
This enlargement of the ceremonial was the result 
of an attempt to adapt the established religion to 
popular taste, and was accomplished chiefly bv in¬ 
ti oducing rites that had proved fashionable. The 
Mysteries celebrated at diflerent religious centres 
competed with one another in attractiveness, for 
there was much to gain from a great concourse 
of worshippers in any city. Hence all of them 
adapted to their own purposes elements which 
seemed to be effective in others; and thus a 
marked similarity of character between the rites 
of Eleusd-. Samothrace, and Anatolia came to 
exist. Sometimes, at least, new priests were added 
along with the new ceremonies. These ceremonies 
were often derived from or influenced by the 
growth of mythology, and they seem (so lar as 
the scanty evidence "justifies an opinion) to have 
generally tended to obscure any healthy religious 
idea that lay in the ritual, and to ha\e increased 
the ugly and repulsive element. 

The older forms of religion are the simpler, but 
it is not proliable that any form was ever abso¬ 
lutely simple. There is a certain tendency in 
human nature to mingle forms, and to see the 
Divine idea under several aspects. Just as in 
early literary expression metaphors are often 
mixed, so in primitive thought diflerent envisage- 
ments of the Divine power arise simultaneously, 
and these pass into one another without the in¬ 
consistency being felt. Still, it is beyond question 
that, Avhen we get any of these religious ideas at 
an early stage, it lias a simpler form and emlnxlies 
a single process, though the accompanying religious 
myth may express the process in a way that in¬ 
volves some inconsistency in details. This ancient 
form is markedly and unmistakably different from 
the elaborate and artificial ritual of later times. 

Especially, the elaborate dramas of the later 
Mysteries, as played lief ore the initiated in the 
Roman Imperial period, are obviously composed 
by a process of syncretism out of various inhar¬ 
monious and inconsistent cults. In the story 
enacted in the Eleusinian Mysteries, as described 
by Clemens Alexandrinus, there are traces so 
obviously Phrygian, that many modern scholars 
have regarded his whole description as applying 
to the Phrygian Mysteries alone. But Clemons 
distinctly implies that he is describing the Eleu¬ 
sinian Mysteries, and he illustrates his description 
and his invective by quoting other details, saying 
that these are taken from the Phrygian Mysteries. 
The explanation of these facts, undoubtedly, must 
be that the later Eleusinian Mysteries had been 
influenced by the Phrygian Mysteries. 

That details from various sources were united in 
those later Mysteries is shown by their composite 
character: there is not merely the fundamental 
element, the story of the Divine father and mother 

* Pausanias, v. 27. 6, vn. 6. 6; the name Artemis Persike if 
found often on coins of Hieroc&sarea in Lydia. See also Head, 
Catalogue of Coins, Brit. Mus.: Lydia , pp. lviii-lxvi and 1111L 
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and the birth of the child : there are several such 
stories interlocked in one another: the god bull, 
the god-rain, the god-serpent, appear in different 
details, and pass into each other in kaleidoscopic 
fashion. There is here an original germ and a 
aeries of successive additions due to the reception 
of new religious forms and ideas, which were in¬ 
corporated m the growing ceremonial. 

(6) Purification. —This subject has been alluded 
to in § III (6), where the later rules of ceremonial 
purity are mentioned. But there can be no doubt 
that certain practices of purification were prescribed 
in the original Anatolian ritual. The Greek puri¬ 
ficatory rules for homicides were identical with the 
Lydian ;* and, as the Lydian cannot be supposed 
to be derived from the Greek, we must here see an 
example of the influence which throughout ancient 
times was exerted by Anatolian religion on Greek. 
In these and in the preparation for the Mysteries 
the swine was the cleansing animal. 

The ceremonial of purification after homicide 
carries the inquirer back to a very primitive stage. 
As the ritual was common to Greece and Lydia 
(and doubtless Phrygia also, as is probable though 
unattested), we may presume that the early Greek 
ideas connected with it are true of Anatolia aKo. 
Now, one of the rites of the Dionvsiac festival 
Anthesteria was called ‘the Cans’ (Xoes), because 
every celebrant drank out of a separate can ; and 
the myth explained that Demophon, son of 
Theseus, instituted the custom when Orestes came 
to Athens unpurified: wishing to receive him hos¬ 
pitably, yet not to let an impure person drink out 
of the same cup as the pure worshippers, the king 
ordered that every person should drink from his 
own can separately, and pioposed a prize to the 
best drinker. Here the rite of competition and 
prize-giving to an individual victor is Hellenic, 
and belongs to the later development (B, § III). 
But other elements in the ceremony point to an 
early date ; the chief rite was the marriage of the 
representative woman or queen among the people 
(the wife of the Archon Bas ileus) to the god ; and 
the idea was also associated with this day that it 
was accursed, for the dead arose on it and must 
be propitiated. Here again the idea of connecting 
evil omen and a curse with the dead is Hellenic 
and late (see B, § V); but the association of the 
rising from the dead w T ith the Divine marriage is 
primitive and original Similarly, we may regard 
the horror against a homicide partaking of the 
common cup as a thoroughly primitive idea; he 
must be purified before taking part in that sacred 
ceremony of civilized man, the drinking of the 
common cup. But the application of this to the 
rite of ‘the Cans’ is late, and probablj’ founded on 
a misconception. In the marnage of the risen god 
and the queen, as an annual rite to ensure wealth 
and increase to the land (which at that season, 
12th February, was being prepared for the coming 
year's crop and harvest), the common cup was 
partaken of only by the bridal pair [see § VIII 
(1)] ; and the people in general rejoice separately 
as individual spectators of the holy rite. 

The distinction betw een the unity and close re¬ 
lationship implied by the ritualistic drinking from 
the common cup ana the separateness implied by 
drinking from separate cups is a noteworthy 
feature; and explicit emphasis w as probably 
placed on it in the ceremony; but the details are 
unknown. Similarly, in the Christian Sacrament 
the Saviour laid emphasis on the breaking and 
distribution from one loaf, in contrast to the use 
in ordinary Oriental meals of a loaf for each guest 
(see 1 Co lO 181 *)* See further, § VIII (1) and (6). 

The most important fact for us in purification 
Is that it implies some germs of a conception of 
* Herod, i. 8L 


sin which has to be atoned for before the wor¬ 
shipper may approach the Divine pow er. Break¬ 
ing an oath ana refusal to restore money entrusted 
to one’s care entail impurity; and the Divine 
anger punishes any one who approaches the sanc¬ 
tuary without expiating such a crime. It is, 
however, true that impurity equally results from 
offence against purely ceremonial rules, and that 
the conception of sin and expiation which is re¬ 
vealed in the evidence on this subject is of a very 
humble kind ; but there w’as at least a germ cap¬ 
able of higher development, though there is little 
or no sign that any development ever took place, 
except perhaps to some small extent through the 
contact with and resistance to Christianity. 

Guilt and impurity entailed punishment. The 
pun is) i men t seems to have been inflicted in some 
cases independently of any disrespect to the Deity 
due to entering the holy place in a state of impurity. 
The sin results directly, and without the sinner 
entering the sanctuary, in punishment at the hand 
of the god or goddess, who therefore must some¬ 
times have been conceived as on the watch to 
punish sin. Here again there is the germ of higher 
moral conceptions.* 

But the utilitarian element which is so clear in 
many features of the primitive Anatolian religion 
can be distinctly traced also in the rules of puri¬ 
fication. The Goddess-Mother w as the teacher and 
guide of her people from their birth till she received 
them back to her in death. The ablutions which 
she required from them were an excellent >anitary 
precaution ; and if the whole system of puiilicatory 
rules w ere known to us, this side would probably 
be much more obvious and incontestable. 

(7) Cvnjcs'tlnn. — A remarkable and important 
fact in connexion with impurity and sin was that 
the process of expiation seem* to have involved 
(whether obligatory or voluntarily, we cannot 
be sure; but probably obligatorily) a public con¬ 
fession. Sense of guilt was brought home to the 
individual by some punishment, generally disease 
(fever, in which the unseen Divine fire consumes 
the strength and the life, w’a* recognized as the 
most dial act eristic expression + of Divine wrath). 
Theieupon the sinner confessed, acknowledged 
the power, and appeased the anger of the god or 
goddess, and was cured and forgn en. Finally, as 
a warning to others, the confession, the punish¬ 
ment, and the absolution were engraved often on a 
stele and deposited in the sanctuary.^ See also 
below, C, § III (4). 

(8) Approaching the Deity .—Apart from pre¬ 
scribed ritual, the worshipper came voluntarily 
to the god or goddess for three purposes: [a) 
to pray for good for himself or his family; this 
wa> called ci'xv in Greek, and the praj T er was 
necessarily accompanied by giving, or by a pro¬ 
mise to give, something in return to the Deity, 
if the desire w T as granted: thus cvxtf (in Latin, 
votum) involved both prayer and sacrifice or 
vow r : it was a sort of bargain with the Divine 
power; (h) to imprecate evil on one’s enefnies ( dpd , 
fcardpa, frrapd ): this was really a variety of the 
former, for dpd strictly means ‘prayer’; but in 
the development of Greek religion it was commonly 
and almost invariably addressed to the pow r ers of 
the old regime, w ho had become mysterious, occult, 
and uncanny, and passed more and more into the 
sphere of magic. The vow in this case fell into 
disuse, for the occult powders were not gratified by 
public gifts, but by the mere recognition of their 

* See papers on ‘ The Early Church and the Pagan Ritual* in 
the Expository Times, 1S08-99 (vol. x.), especially p. 108 f. 

t This is shown most clearly in the curses engraved on leaden 
tablets, in which the wrath of the Deity is invoked against any 
enemy or false friend; it is usually the Divine fire which u 
invoked to destroy the fever-struck wretch. 

X On this subject see op. eU. in footnote* above. 
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efficaciousness: the mere approaching them in the 
proper ritual and method enabled the worshipper 
to call them into action on his side, and he could 
as it were compel them to act by addressing them 
by the proper formulae (which thus acquired a 
magic character); but some kind of sacrifice was 
an invariable part of the ritual.* (c) To invoke the 
Deity as a witness of what they were about to say 
or had said (Hpicot). This, again, was strictly a 
variety of the previous class, for the horkos was 
simply an imprecation of evil on oneself in case 
one were spe&lring falsely. The person swears by 
the Deity whom he invokes as a witness, and who 
is his horkos; and, as the form was very ancient, 
the object sworn by might be an animal or a stone, 
as the primitive embodiment or home of Divine 
power: such was the old Cretan oath associated 
with the name of Rhadamanthns (though the 
Scholiast on Aristoph. Av. 520 speaks as if Khada- 
manthus were the inventor of such milder forms 
of oath, as by the dog, the goose, the ram, etc.): 
such also was the sacred Latin oath, per Jovem 
lapidem. An oath, as being really a prayer to 
the Deity, was properly accompanied by a sacri¬ 
fice. 

In all such cases the prayer or oath is binding 
on the descendants or representatives of him w ho 
has invoked the Deity, and the consequences may 
fall on them even generations later. It was not 
uncommon to bring the children to the place where 
the oath was taken, and thus make them explicitly 
and publicly parties to the act and sharers in its 
consequences. 

These voluntary and occasional acts, which per¬ 
sisted alongside of the stated ritual, were older 
than, and gave rise to, ritual. The asking of help 
from the god in difficulties or troubles was as old 
as the idea of a god; for in the Anatolian belief the 
god was the helper and teacher. The way in which 
he was efficaciously approached naturally came 
gradually to be stereotyped as ritual, and was 
regarded as revealed by tne god, who was in this 
way his own first priest, and teacher of his own 
rites. 

(9) Priests .—The original idea which gave rise 
to the Anatolian priesthood has become clear in 
the preceding investigation. The priest is the 
bearer of the Divine knowledge; he can teach men 
how to approach and propitiate the Divine power. 
This knowledge was originally taught by the 
Divine Being personally to men; in other words, 
the god is the first priest, performing as an ex¬ 
ample to his successors the due ceremonies. The 
idea of a Divine revelation, throngh which man 
becomes aware of the nature and will of God, is 
here present in a very crude and rude form ; and 
it is hardly possible to distinguish how far this 
rudeness is the real primitive simplicity of a very 
early stage, when thought is hardly separated 
from the sensuous accompaniments through which 
it is suggested to men, and how far it may be im¬ 
parted by degeneration, i.e. by the stereotyping of 
primitive sensuous forms, and the loss of tne germ 
of thought implicated in those forms. 

While the priest in this ancient stage of religion 
possesses the knowledge and imparts it to the 
worshippers, he is not considered to be necessary 
in himself. The worshipper, whether a private 
individual who approaches the Deity on benalf of 
himself and his family, or an official or magistrate 
who acts on behalf of the State or body which he 
represents, needs no intermediary between himself 
and the god. Provided he can perform fully and 
correctly his part in the transaction,t the Deity is 
satisfied and must respond. The priest or helper 

•This second purpose frequently passed Into the sphere of 
■Mgio; tee O, f m (4). 

vte «lr rr inirvK: Plato, Euth. 14 E. 1 


is needed only to keep the worshipper right, to 
guard him against errors, and to help him to 
understand the way in which the Deity replies or 
conveys information $ in other words, the help! ig 
priest merely acts as instructor, while the wor¬ 
shipper plays the part of priest-officiator, and per¬ 
forms the series of acts which the god himself 
originally did as an example to mankind who come 
after him. 

In this stage there is not, in the strict sense, 
any priest or any sacerdotal order or caste, though 
naturally the Divine knowledge would tend to be 
handed down from father to son. Priests in the 
strictest sense begin only when a person per¬ 
manently assumes the place of the .god’s represen¬ 
tative, and plays the part of the god regularly in 
the ritual as it was rehearsed at the proper 
intervals More a body of worshippers. The pnest 
in this fuller sense was connected with and helped 
the growth of an anthropomorphic conception of 
the Deity. He was the representative on earth of 
the god as the priestess was of the goddess; and 
the two played their parts year after year in the 
Divine drama, which constituted the most im¬ 
portant part of the growing body of ritual. 

The priest who represented the god wore hie 
dress,* and in some cases, probably in most, assumed 
his name. In Pessinus, for example, the chief 
priest w*as called Atis, as is shown by inscriptions 
of the 2nd cent. B.C.; and undoubtedly this was 
simply the name of the god variously spelt Attis 
or Atys or Ates, and was assumed as an official 
title, implying that the office was Upu^v/w s, i.e. the 
bearer lost his individual name and assumed a 
hieratic name when he entered on office. 

In Asia Minor the succession to the priesthood 
was, in all probability, hereditary (according to 
some principle of inheritance not as yet deter¬ 
mined) in early times. Where the Greek element 
entered sufficiently strongly, this principle was 
usually altered ; some more democratic principle 
of succession was substituted ; and sometimes life- 
tenure was changed to tenure for a period of four 
years, or more frequently of one year, or occasion¬ 
ally even of a snorter period. In some of the 
l more thoroughly Greek cities of the coast, such as 
Erythrae, the priesthoods of the numberless deities 
were put up to auction by the State, and sold to 
the highest bidder. But wherever an early or a 
more purely Anatolian and less Hellenized con¬ 
dition can be traced, the great priesthoods seem 
to be for life, and to he connected with certain 
families. 

The number of priests, in this fuller Bense, 
tended to increase from various causes, and to 
become a sacerdotal order. The possession of 
knowledge of the Divine law was a powerful 
engine, for the body of ritual was steadily growing 
in volume, and any mistake in it would have 
nullified its effect. Attention was entirely con¬ 
centrated on details, and the spirit seems to have 
been wholly lost. But the knowledge of the multi¬ 
tudinous details required study and teaching; and 
this caused the formation of a priestly caste or 
order, in which the tradition was hanaed down. 
The power of that order rested on the inaccessi¬ 
bility and difficulty of their lore, and on the ignor¬ 
ance of the worshippers; and hence there was 
every temptation to keep up that ignorance, to 
multiply details of cultus and make the knowledge 
of it harder, and to create a bar of separation be¬ 
tween the priestly order and the people. But no 
details are known, though the general principle 
may he confidently assumed. 

Moreover, as the great religious centres or Hiera 
grew into importance (see § IV (4), above), they 
required a permanent staff of priests and ministers, 
* See (Sties and Bish. of Phrygia , i. pp. 66,103,110. 
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in order that the increasing number of persons 
who frequented them might always find help and 
counsel. In turn the increase of the permanent 
stall'at the great Ilicra tended to foster the growth 
of the established ritual. Instead of merely aiding 
the individual worshipper to perform one single 
act of the Divine action which suited his special 
circumstances at the moment, the priests of each 
Hieron on stated occasions set the whole Divine 
drama before the eves of bodies of worshippers. 
While this more emigrate ceremonial had its 
justification in producing a certain good effect on 
the spectators, and in imparting ideas to them, yet 
there was the strongest temptation for the im¬ 
manent priests to refrain from emphasizing this 
aspect of the ceremonial, and to elaborate the 
spectacular side in the way described above. In 
the simpler Anatolian system of society this 
strengthened their power (§ VIII (7), below ); and in 
the developed Hellenic system it added to the 
wealth and influence of the Iftcron by attracting 
immense crowds to the great festivals accom¬ 
panying the annual (or m rare cases biennial) 
ceremonies. 

Thus there was, necessai ily, a large establish¬ 
ment maintained at the principal religious centres : 
see $ IV (4). Besides the great priesthoods there 
were required large numbers of inferior priests, 
viinistri and nunistra ;, to perform the details of 
the cultus (see S II, above) and prophecy and give 
attention to Mie worshippers and the offerings; 
also hierodouloi , of whom there were many thou¬ 
sands at the greatest Hicra. The hierodouloi had 
become serfs or slaves attached to the Hieron in 
various ways, and were protected and governed by 
the theocratic administration of the lltcron : on 
the female hierodouloi , see § VIII (2), lielow. 
Finally, there was a class of persons called laeroi : 
see next § (10). 

It is clearly established by numerous cases, that, 
in later times at least, there was a college of priests 
in every religious centre in Anatolia. This college 
w as a hierarchy, with distinct gradation of authority 
and allotted duties. At Pessinus a priest is described 
as occupying the fifth or tenth place in order of 
rank : and in other cases where the e\ idence show’s 
only that there was a chief and various subordi¬ 
nate priests, we may probably assume from the 
analogy of Pessinus that strict gradation extended 
throughout the college. Every religious act was 
probably the w'ork of the priests as a body (though 
the chief priest would be the leader); and this fur¬ 
nishes some argument in favour of the Bezan read¬ 
ing Up*is in Ac 14 la , where Prof. Blass condemns 
that reading on the incorrect ground that there 
W’as only one priest for each temple. 

(10) Hieroi. —This class of persons, mentioned at 
Ephesus and many other religious centres, and 
evidently very numerous, have been much dis¬ 
cussed, with varying results, by many modern 
writers. Their status is very obscure. The 
opinion. advocated in . the w’riter’s Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 147 f., is that the hicroi 
are merely a modification of the nou-Hellenic in¬ 
stitution of the hierodouloi under the influence of 
Hellenic institutions and spirit. The hierodoidoi 
w r ere serfs, but not slaves; whereas the Greek law 
knew only the grand distinction between freemen 
and slaves. The peculiar relation of the hiero¬ 
douloi to the Hieron gave a power to the latter 
which was alien to the Hellenic spirit; and the old 
hierodouloi seem to have been transformed in the 
Hellenized cities into an inferior order of the city 
population, distinct alike from citizens and from 
resident strangers and from freedmen. The rela¬ 
tion of the hieroi to the Hieron , and their ser¬ 
vice at the Hieron , seem to have been more a 
voluntary matter; and violation of it was left 
EXTRA vol.—9 


to l>e dealt with by the god; it was not enforced 
as a rule by legal action. 

VIII. Influence on Society and Life.—I t is 
a necessary part of our task to observe the bearing 
of this religion and ritual on social life; but this 
subject is too obscure to justify any general state¬ 
ments of a very positive kind; and only a very few 
details can here be mentioned. 

(1) Marriage .—There is unmistakable evidence 
that a marriage ceremony of a religious nature ex¬ 
isted, and that this ceremony stead in close rela¬ 
tion to a part of the ritual of the Mysteries. In 
fact, the marriage w r as, as it w ere, a reproduction by 
the bride and bridegroom of a scene from the Divine 
life, i.c. from the mystic drama. The formula, 
‘ I escaped evil: I found better,* * was repeated 
by the celebrant w'ho w as initiated in the Phrygian 
Mysteries ; and the same formula w’as pronounced 
as part of the Athenian marriage ceremony. 
Another formula, ‘I have drunk from the kym- 
balon ,’ f W’as pronounced by the initiated ; and 
drinking from the same cup has been proved to 
have formed part of a ceremony performed in the 
temple by the l>etrothed pair. £ It is distinctly 
stated by a grammarian that the marriage cere¬ 
mony took the form of celebrating the ‘Holy 
Marriage * in honour of the Divine pair.§ At mar¬ 
riages in Athens certain instruction w’as imparted 
to tlie contracting pair by the priestesses of Demeter 
and Athena. 

The ritual of the Mysteries as reported to us 
does not contain, it is "true, any idea of marriage 
between the goddess and the god, hut on the con¬ 
trary presents a series of incidents of violence and 
deceit; and, as we have seen, the w’liole story is 
taken straight from the life of nature as seen in 
animals and crops. Undoubtedly, the suggestion 
from these incidents would seem to he that the 
Divine life, which is to form the model and ex¬ 
emplar for mankind, was of that rude and savage 
kind. But it must be remembered that our infor¬ 
mation comes from opponents w’liose object w r as 
only to paint the horrors, and not to gi\ e a fair 
judgment of the ritual as a whole. While we 
mu&t admit the truth of everything they say, we 
must add what they have omitted; and in all 
probability they have omitted the reconciliation 
and the exhibition of the progress of life to a higher 
level through the influence of religion. That some 
such exhibition formed part of the Mysteries is 
made | nacticallv certain by certain allusions among 
the pagan authorities. The formula, ‘I escaped 
evil: I found better,’ implies it. So does the w hole 
tone of the defence w’hicli the ancients give of the 
Mysteries. We suppose that the idea of legal 
union and of marriage formed part of this exhibi¬ 
tion and improvement. 

Diels, tiioyllinische Blatter , p. 48, has observed 
that part of the marriage ritual was almost identical 
with the purificatory ceremonies practised in the 
Mysteries (compare also S. Reinach’s ingenious 
paper, Rev. Arehiol ., Sept. 1901, p. 210): the con¬ 
nexion was suggested tentatively in the present 
writer’s Hist . Com. on Galatians , p. 90; and it 
may now T be regarded as proved. 

It is an extremely important fact that the human 
marriage ceremony w f as thus celebrated by forms 

* i$uyn mumc MfAuw (Demcwth. de Cor. 259). 

f ix xv/u^etktv vtvMut : Fimiicns, de Err. Prof. Relig. 18. 

X The proof is given in the present writer’s Historical Com. on 
the Epistle to the Galatians , pp. 88-91, and is here strengthened 
by details there omitted. 

$ •; yufjuv*TU WMvn rw AiT mm) tff 'Hmb lip** ym.f*m* l Lex. 
Rhetor, p. 670 Porson, p. 815 Nauck. The grammarian prob¬ 
ably dia not correctly apprehend the nature of this fact, 
which he must have got from a good authority. Usener in 
Rhein. Mm. xxx. p. 227, assumes that the reference is to the 
A thenian ‘ Holy Marriage,’ a festival well known at Athens. But 
the Hieros Games was known elsewhere, and the true meaning 
of the grammarian’s words is certainly as stated in the text 
above. 
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taken from the Mysteries; and the conclusion 
must be that the human pair repeat the action in 
the way in which the god and goddess first per¬ 
formed and consecrated it, and that, in fact, they 
play the parts of the god and goddess in the sacred 
drama. This single example is, as we may be sure, 
typical of a whole series of actions. We nave seen 
also that some, probably all, domesticated animals, 
intended to be eaten, were slain and sacrificed accord¬ 
ing to an elaborate ritual (§ III (9)) ; and we may 
accept as highly probable the general principle that 
all tne important acts of life were regarded as re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, which must be performed in the 
proper fashion, as inaugurated by the god or goddess 
and taught by them to men. Every important 
stage in life was modelled on what the goddess or 
the Divine pair had done, and thus each stage was 
consecrated by a sort of sacrament. The subject is 
both wide and obscure : see below, Nos. (5) and (6). 

There are, however, many difficulties connected 
with the question of Anatolian marriage which 
must first be noticed briefly. 

The practice of marriage between such near re¬ 
lations as father and daughter, mother and son, 
brother and sister, is often described as common in 
Asia Minor. This disregard of the common restric¬ 
tions on marriage is mentioned usually as char¬ 
acteristic of tribes or persons, called Maquscci, 
immigrant from Persia, and diffused over Cappa¬ 
docia, Phrygia, and Galatia, who retained during 
the Christian period their mysterious ritual, wor¬ 
shipped fire, refrained from slaying animals (though 
they employed other people to kill the animals 
which they required for food).* But we must be 
struck with the fact that, except as regards the 
worship of lire, we know that all the characteristics 
attributed to the Magusad are clearly marked in 
the Anatolian ritual. The mystic ritual of the 
Divine life consisted of a series of incestuous 
unions. The slaying of an’animal for food was 
an impious act, and the impiety w as punished in 
the ritual (§ III (9)), though the animal slain w r as 
eaten. Basil, who is one of our authorities about 
the Magusmi, describes marriage by capture as 
practised and not harshly judged by ordinary 
opinion in his ow T n time. + Now, marriage by 
violence is characteristic of the mystic drama. 

(2) Hierodouloi. — In this connexion another 
social fact must be noted, viz. ceremonial prosti¬ 
tution of the female hierodouloi or slaves of the 
sanctuary. This custom is known to have been 
widely practised at the great centres of Anatolian 
religion. Strabo mentions it at Komana and other 
Eastern centres. In the West it w as characteristic 
of Lydia generally; X and the women who contri¬ 
buted to build the grave of Alyattes were only 
employing in a sacred purpose the money which 
belonged to the goddess. This duty was originally 
or theoretically incumbent on all unmarried w omen 
for a season; but how far it was practically acted 
on by people in general we have no means of deter¬ 
mining. Daring the Gneco-Roman period it seems 
(so far as the scanty evidence permits any judg¬ 
ment) to have been carried into effect by women 
of ordinaiy society only in exceptional cases, on 
account of some special vow or some Divine com¬ 
mand (given in dream or oracle). But, even in the 
most educated period and society, the custom, 
though doubtless regarded as a mark of supersti¬ 
tion and devotion to an un-Hellenic cult, was re- 

* Eusebius, Prcep. Evana. vL pp. 275, 272 (Viper); Basil 
Os©§. Epist. 258: see an article (by the present writer) in the 
Quarterly Review, vol. 186, No. 872, p. 425. 

t Quarterly Review, No. 872, p. 426; Basil, Epist. 270. 

X In Phrygia, compare, for example, a Roman inscription 
(erected by a native of Pisidian Antioch), interpreted and 
printed correctly in Histor. Com. on Epistle to the Galatians , 
p. 201 (incorrect in Kaibel, Ineerip. Grose. Ital. etc., No. 038, 
and elsewhere), with Strabo, d. 677. 


cognized and practised in some cases as one of ( 

the duties of religion by women who apparently i 

returned to their ordinary place in society after 
their term of service.* Apart from these devotees, 
the custom was practised in later times by large 
numbers of w’omen, slaves of the Ilieron , as a per¬ 
manent w’ay of life. 

It might fairly be disputed whether that custom 
belonged to the original Anatolian religion, or was 
part of the accretion which gathered round it in 
the course of its development. Evidence does not 
exist to warrant a decided opinion ; but the custom 
probably belongs to a more ‘advanced* and artificial 
state of society than the primitive Anatolian, and 
is to be ranked as belonging only to its develop¬ 
ment. t This forms part of the ground on which 
rests our opinion that no trace of elevation can be 
observed in the history of that religion, but that its 
development is simply a degradation. The custom 
is, undoubtedly, not in keeping w’ith the simple 
type which we attribute to primitive Anatolia, and 
seems incongruous w T ith the institutions described 
in the following section. If w T e are right in this 
opinion, then the custom would have to be regarded 
as one of the instances of Oriental influence (like 
the horror of the sw ine in § III (6)), due to immigra¬ 
tion from the East and long subjection to a succes¬ 
sion of Asiatic monarchies. It is certainly an 
old-established part of the religion, going hack to 
the earliest days of Oriental influence; but we 
believe it is possible to go back on fairly reliable 
evidence to an older stage in the history, when the 
W’omen hierodouloi w ere of a different character, 
viz. guardians of the goddess and of her wor¬ 
shippers. 

(3) Women guards. —The myth of Herakles and 
the Lydian queen Omphale, in which the woman 
w ears the hero’s arms, while he sits and spins under 
her command, takes us back to the primitive type 
of society which is described in a series of eaily 
Anatolian legends of the Amazons. Omphale and 
Herakles are obviously types of the Great Goddess 
and her companion or attendant god ; and we re¬ 
member that the Lydian kings for five centuries 
boasted to be descendants (i.e. representatives in 
orderly succession) of the first priest-king Herakles. 
The tale of the heTO Achilles dressed as a woman 
and spinning in the family of Lykomedes is another 
example of the way in w hich Greek fancy worked 
up that primitive custom : Achilles is a hero of the 
north coast of Asia Minor and of some points on 
the Greek coast. 

The Great Goddess, the protecting and guarding 
mother of her people, had her attendant women. 
These were armed as w r arriors, and w’ere called 
Amazons in Greek legend, where fantastic char¬ 
acteristics are assignea to them.J But that a real 
foundation lies under those fanciful tales is certain. 

We can dimly descry, in primitive history the 
Amazons, the servants of the native Anatolian 
goddess, contending, on the banks of the Sangarios, 
against the immigrant Phryges from Europe, 
among whom Priam fought as a young leader of 
the Western tribe.f 

The women servants of the goddess are to he 
considered as resembling her in part of her char¬ 
acter as her active and armed ministry. In Ephesus 
they were the melissai or working bees, while the 

* See Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. p. 397 f.; Hist. Com. on 
Galatians, pp. 40, 201. 

t The present writer formerly erred in considering it to 1* 
a relic of the primitive stage in Anatolian religion; the orderly 
analysis of that religion, above given, shows that it belong! 
to its degradation. Marriage was the original rule, though 
with barbarous usages: promiscuity belongs to the stage of 
deterioration. 

X It is an interesting illustration of the view stated in $ III 
(7) and 6 VI (8), that the modern discoverer of the sex of the 
working bees, Dr. Warder, called them ‘true Amazons * 

i Iliad. iiL 
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goddess was the queen bee. The sexual side of 
the melismi, alike in the bee and the priestess, is 
not developed : the vniniatrce therefore must have 
been young, and their term of service was part of 
their education. Evidence has perished .as regards 
the women servants of the goddess ; but in all 
probability at the conclusion of their term of ser¬ 
vice they passed into ordinary society, and in the 
ceremonial of marriage went through the ceremonies 
above described, imitating the actions and fate of 
the goddess. The opinion stated by the present 
writer, that a number of those armed servants of 
the goddess are portrayed on the wall of the rock- 
sancluary at Boghaz-Keui,* has not been adopted 
by recent scholars ; but the argument against it— 
the failure of any indication of the female form in 
the breast—has no force in view of the character of 
the ministrm as active guards, in whom the sexual 
type is so slightly developed as to he imperceptible 
in their fully draped and armed forms. 

In the primitive Anatolian period the women 
ministry must be taken to have been real guardians 
of the goddess and agents of her government 
(which she exercised through her priest-king), true 
Amazons or armed w T arriors. But history changed : 
the plateau became a subject land ; society, niannei s, 
and needs altered, and the ministrcn necessarily lo^t 
their original character. During this change we 
may believe that their development into the slaves 
of the sanctuary, as we see them in the more de¬ 
veloped period, occurred. There was an element 
in tlie old minvitrce , hinted at in legend, which 
could be intensified and systematized so as to 
transform them into the later hierodouloi ; but 
the primitive element was essentially different 
from the organized savagery of the time of the 
degradet ion, (2). 

(4) Self-mutilation. — The most remarkable ex¬ 
ample of the way in which the individual man 
imitated in his acts the life of the Deity, was in 
the practice of mutilation. The fate of the god, 
the consoi t of the Great Goddess, had hallowed the 
act; and it was familiar to all as part of the treat¬ 
ment prescribed by the Dhine regulations for 
domesticated animals. Not merely was it prac¬ 
tised on occasion of great religious festivals as a 
part of the ritual, not merely was it almost cer¬ 
tainly the prescribed and necessary condition, 
originally, for the priest w ho represented the god 
in the ritual; it w r as also often performed on 
themselves by individuals in a state of religious 
excitement, induced by some crisis of their own life 
or of the country in which they lived. On the 
origin of this ceremony, see § III (7). 

This act w r as alien to the character of Hellenic 
civilization and religion ; and was always regarded 
with horror and contempt by the Greek spirit as 
the crowning proof of the barbarity and vulgarity 
of Anatolian superstition, as in the Attis of 
Catullus (which follows a Greek model). 

(5) Burial .—In a religion which taught, ex¬ 
plicitly or implicitly, that men are children of the 
Goddess-Mother, and at death return to the mother 
who l»ore them, it is natural that great sanctity 
should be attached to graves and sepulchral rites. 
In fact the religion of the grave is the religion of 
the household, and lies at the foundation of re¬ 
ligion in general. The dead man, as heroized or 
deified, was represented under the form of the 
Deity, and one of the commonest later types w as 
the Horseman-god, § III (5). 

This is an exceedingly wide subject; and more 
can be learned about it than about any other 
department of Anatolian religion. The principal 
point a may here be briefly stated. See also § IX (1). 

The grave was conceived as the house or home of 

* Journal of JL Asiatic Society, 1883, p. 141: the relief is 
reproduced by Perrot, Histoire de l*Art, iv. p. 643. 


the deceased ; and the word oXkos is sometimes 
applied to it in epitaphs. But, inasmuch as the 
dead man is now part of the Divine nature, more 
frequently the grave is conceived as his temple. 
His right to the sole possession of it was guarded 
with jealous care, for, if any unauthorized corpse 
gains entrance, this intruder will share m the 
offerings and honours of the temple, and thus in 
the godhead of the deceased (for the dead man’s 
godhead consists practically in the cultus and 
offerings paid to him ; a god unworsliipped i> a 
dead god). It is noteworthy that the sepulchral 
inscriptions guard far more carefully against in¬ 
trusion than against mere injury done to the 
tomb: injury can readily be repaired, but intru¬ 
sion, if once successful, is hardly reparable.* 

Then the making of the grave and the erection 
of a tombstone w r as a dedication to the Deity; and 
the epitaph on the grave was expressed often in 
the form of a prayer (and, of course, a vow' accom¬ 
panying it) to the Deity with whom the dead 
person was identified. Even when a person, during 
his lifetime, prepared his own grave, he expressed 
the epitaph in the form of a prayer and dedication 
to the Deity.t It was a duty which one owed to 
God to make a grave. 

Thus every Phrygian grave was also a shrine or 
temple. Accordingly, there is no force in the argu¬ 
ment, which many writers have employed, that 
such a monument as the famous sculptured rock 
w liich bears the dedication ‘ to king Midas’ (MIAAI 
FAXAKTEI) was a cult-shrine, and therefore can¬ 
not have l»een a sepulchral monument. In truth 
it both. Similarly, some of the tumuli in the 
Phrygian land have probably a utilitarian purpo-e, 
being intended to serve as watch-tow ers and road- 
maiks. But they were, in all probability, al»o 
sepulchral. It w as desired to give them permanent 
sanctity, and this end was attained by the grave 
inside, w ith the religion attached to it. Probably 
it is not too bold to lay down the general principle 
that the sanctity of a locality w as generally, in the 
primitive Anatolian system, confirmed by the awe 
attaching to the grave - temple. That principle 
remains to a large extent in force still. Sacred 
places are numerous all over the country ; and in 
almost every one the sacredness is confirmed by, 
or founded on, the awe attaching to tlie supposed 
grave of some saint or hero. The fact that the 
grave is often demonstrably fictitious (as when the 
hero is a mere myth, or has several graves in 
different places) show s how strongly the need for 
a grave in every holy place is still felt by the 
Anatolian mind. The primitive custom in Greece 
of burying in the house, consecrated and guarded 
the family home. X 

The essential parts of the grave-monument w ere 
an altar and a door; and the two typical forms of 
gravestone in later Phrygia were developments of 
the altar and of the aoor. The former at least 
retained the name, and is called ‘the altar’ in 
numberless inscriptions. On this altar-tombstone 
there is sometimes engraved, apart from the epi¬ 
taph (and even on a different side from it), the 
word ‘door’ {dvpa) ; and this custom obviously 

* Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. pp. 99 f., 348 (n. 24). 

f These statements, made at first m explanation of the 
identity in form, appearance, and general character between 
grave-monuments and stones recording a prayer and vow or 
dedication, were controverted by Prof. A. Korte; but he has 
since published a stone whose inscription is purely a dedication ' 
to the god, except that at the end the dedicator adds the sepul¬ 
chral form xm.) » *vr£ proving beyond question that the 

dedicatory stone was at the same time the gravestone over his 
intended tomb. We are now agreed that this custom was char¬ 
acteristically Phrygian; but the present writer sees far more 
examples of it than Prof. Korte admits. 

X See above, $ IV (2); also Ramsay, 'Permanent Attachment 
of Religious Veneration to Special Sites in Asia Minor,’ pub¬ 
lished m Transactions of th* Oriental Congress at London . 
1892, p. 881. 
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arises from the feeling that a door was essential 
and must be indicated, even if only by a word. 
We have already seen that, in later grave-monu¬ 
ments, members which originally had a meaning 
were indicated by some part of their original form, 
and became mere conventional ornament. We 
may suppose that the door was simply an essential 
part of the house or temple in which the dead god 
dwelt, while the altar was necessary for the living 
worshippers to lay their offerings on.* 

It was probably on the woi.-bip of the dead that 
the worship of Divine personal beings was built 
up. The dead parent links the family with the 
Divine nature. Any inexplicable misfortune or 
mischance was often attributed by the Greeks to 
some neglect of this cult, and expiated by special 
attention to the dead. Among the Greeks the 
special sacrifice to the dead hero took place on his 
birthday, and was called yeviaia or ycvidXta quite 
as often as vcKvaia.. Among Christians, on the 
contrary-, the day of death ot a martyr was cele¬ 
brated as his dies natalis , birth into his true 
life. 

The cult of the dead was therefore of prime im¬ 
portance, and this applies as much to Greece as to 
Anatolia. Here, too, the gods had set the ex¬ 
ample, which was to be followed in the case of 
men. The grave of Zeus, the grave of Achilles, 
and so on, formed an integral part of the equip¬ 
ment of their worship. The worship of the heroes, 
i.e . the Divine dead, bulked far more largely in 
Greek life and religion than would appear from a 
superficial survey of the literature. This is partly 
due to the fact that the cult of the dead was part 
of the half-submerged archaic religion, believed in 
by all, but not made prominent in public life. But 
even in the literature it is often evident, and must • 
always he understood as the substratum on which 
all social life rests. 

(6) Brotherhoods and guilds .—If the ritual of 
the Mysteries was used as a sort of sacrament to 
consecrate or give the Divine sanction to marriage 
and the other important steps in the family life of 
man, so that the family was united and constituted 
and maintained by Divine law, the same seems to 
have been the case in the formation of associations 
and unions wider than the family. Such groups 
played a highly important part in Anatolian 
society. Originally, in the simplest form of primi¬ 
tive society, there was probably only the one wider 
group, the village, united in the religion of the 
central sanctuary or Hieron [see (7)]. The ritual 
of the Mysteries (to use the later Greek name 
anachronistically) constituted the bond to hold 
the village together. All were brothers, because 
all knew in the mystic ritual that they were the 
children of the Great Mother. 

But as life and society became more complex, as 
towns became too large for a common bond of 
ritual to hold them (while no common municipal 
bond existed, such as the Greek city offered), 
groups of persons with common interests and pur¬ 
suits were formed, some as trade guilds, some for 
other purposes. They are known under many 
names, Boukoloi, Korybantes, Hymnodoi, Satyroi, 
etc..+ but all were united in a common ritual; 
and an essential part of this lay in the common 
meal and the cup of which all partook. There can 
be no doubt that the ceremonial was similar to 
that of the Mysteries, and was of the nature of a 
sacrament or religious consecration of the common 
tie, and yet no direct evidence can be given, or is 
likely ever to be found. But the indirect evidence 

* Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1884, p. 263; Cities and 
Bishoprics qf Phrygia, i. p. 99f., iL pp. 867, 896. 

f Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia , i. p. 96 ff., ii. pp. 369, 680. 
See also the following note, ana (among other plaoes) Athen. 
Hittheil. 1899, p. 179 f., where the priest of Dionysos Kathe- 
gemon is head of a list of Boukoloi. 


seems conclusive: the most general name for the 
members of any association is symbiutai (‘those 
who live in association*), but the term tymmystai 
is occasionally used as an equivalent; * and this 
term seems conclusive, for it is inexplicable unless 
the symbiotai were united by the tie of the com¬ 
mon mystic ritual. 

The unity of the brotherhood or society was 
consecrated, therefore, by the common meal and 
the common cup from which all drank: this was 
the ritual of the Mysteries, according to the for¬ 
mula, ‘ I ate from the tympanon : 1 drank from 
the kymbafnn *; where the names of the sacred 
instruments of the Mother-Goddess are given to 
the common dish and the common cup. The 
Christian idea of breaking a common loaf was 
perhaps peculiar to Christianity, and due to the 
direct institution of the Founder: the common 
meal of the pagan societies probably followed the 
usual practice of simple Oriental meals, in which 
each guest has his own loaf, though all eat fiom 
a common dish. But that eating from one loaf 
implies brotherhood is an old idea. 

(7) Government and administration. —The form 
of social organization which, in the historical 
period, was characteristic of Anatolia was the 
village-system,t which is often contrasted with 
the highly articulated and self-governing muni¬ 
cipality {ttoXls) of the Hellenes. The people dwelt 
in groups of houses called villages : at the bead of 
each village was a komarch, who represented it to 
the supreme authority, which in the strict Ana¬ 
tolian system was the priesthood of the neighbour¬ 
ing temple (iepor) as representative of the Divine 
power in human form. The government was in 
tlieoiy a theocracy : in practice the priest (usually 
hereditary, according to some uncertain system of 
inheritance) or priest - dynast was autocratic, as 
speaking in the name of the Deity. One restric¬ 
tion of his power lay in the fact that intimation 
of the Divine will was often conveyed to wor¬ 
shippers in dreams; but even in this case the 
interpretation of the dream usually lequired aid 
from the priesthood. 1 Beyond this there was no 
education, and no State, and probably little or no 
formal law.’t 

In what relation this system, as we find it later 
in practical working, stood to the primitive Ana¬ 
tolian system is uncertain. It show's obvious 
traces of development, in that the mother lias 
Itecome less prominent, and the male element 
more important. This line of development was 
inevitable. Immigrant races were usually in¬ 
sufficiently provided with women; and armed 
conquerors must certainly have consisted mainly 
of men. The conquering race, therefore, must 
take w’ives from the conquered race; and the 
social position of women necessarily deteriorated 
when the conquering caste was mainly men, and 
the women for the most part belonged to the sub¬ 
jugated people. In the earliest period there can 
be little or no doubt that theocracy was the ruling 
system ; but the w’ay in 'which it was worked, ana 
the exact position of women in the priesthood, 
remain uncertain. Further, we know that there 
were in early Anatolia imperial systems and great 
monarchies; but wdiat was the relation in which 
they stood to the theocracy is obscure. We may 
be confident that the Herakleid dynasty in Lydia 
ruled as priest-kings, each new king representing 
the god Herakles, consort of the Great Goddess 
(as we see in the myth of Herakles and Omphale); 

* m svfA$ittrui am) trvfsfivrrtti, where the two names are em¬ 
braced under the common article, and thus identified: see 
Ziebartii, Griech. Vereimnvesen, pp. 62, 206. The subject is 
treated more fully in Histor. Com. on Corinthians, f xxxi. fT., 
in the Expositor , Dec. 1900. 

f oJjuiTt xMtuj&o is the expression ot Strabo. 

t Histor . Com. on Galatmns , p. 40. 
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ami it is probable that the inheritance passed in 
the female line, and the king reigned as consort of 
the heiress.* The natural inference that the same 
practice existed in the. ancient empire of the cen¬ 
tral plateau, whose chief city was at Boghaz-Keui, 
and m the later kingdom of Tyana, is valueless, 
while we have no information as to the relation of 
this chief priest-king to the priests of the many 
sacred centres throughout the land (each of which 
was, presumably, a small theocracy for its sur¬ 
rounding village or villages). The supposition that 
the empire consisted of a loose aggregate of separ¬ 
ate theocracies would not account for the great 
size and imperial character of the city at Boghaz- 
Keui ; and we are at present reduced to mere 
conjectuie; but evidence is likely to be dis¬ 
covered, when the hieroglyphic inscriptions of I 
the country are deciphered. 

(8) Household proteges .—A class of persons who 
are called in documents of the Roman period by 
various names, alumni , dpewroi, dptp.fxa.Ta, Opevra, 
aie frequently mentioned in Asia Minor. In the 
Roman peiiod they are identified almost com¬ 
pletely with foundlings i.c. infants exposed by 
their parents and brought up as a speculation by 
strangers with a view to selling them for profit': 
such foundlings were not peculiar to A>ia Minor, 
but knowm generally over the Empire, and re¬ 
scripts relating to them were issued by Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian for the province of Acliaia. 
and by Trajan for Bithynia,+ ami their status and 
rights formed a frequent subject for Imperial 
legislation. But in the inscriptions of Asia Minor 
these proteges are mentioned so frequently in 
epitaphs as to prove clearly that under that name 
is included also some class of persons peculiarly 
characteristic of the country. They are generally 
mentioned immediately after the children, and 
are sometimes distinguished from ami mentioned 
before slaves, so that it is hardly po-dble to regard 
them as vemat, slaves born and brought up in the 
household, although we would not deny that the 
term possibly may sometimes have that significa¬ 
tion. This class is at present of quite unknown 
character and origin, hut probably it takes u^ 
hack to a primitive custom — some Anatolian 
institution similar to, yet distinct from, the Roman 
cltcntcla. In a Rithynian inscription, a husband 
and wife and their protectress (Opt^aaa ijpuv used 
as a noun) have a common tomb: all three have 
the same nomen , which the two dptppara must ; 
have received from the protectress ; but the two ’ 
w T ere not the children of the protectress either by « 
nature or adoption, for they were free to marry ■ 
one another. The inscription, Ko. 36, in Cities ! 
and Bish. of Phrygia, shows a case in which a | 
child had been exposed in accordance with a i 
dream and brought up by another person, and 
vet the parents retain some riphts over him. 
The tie uniting the protege and the protector was 
evidently a close and sacred one; but the sub¬ 
ject is one for further investigation, and nothing 
positive can yet lie laid down with regard to it. 

(0) Religious influences on social conditions .— 
While immigration, war, and conquest are favour¬ 
able to the male sex., it may conversely be assumed 
that the high position of w omen and the influence 
exercised by, and respect paid to, the mother in 
the primitive Anatolian system, imply the long 
continuance of. a peaceful condition amid a settled 
and, so to say, autochthonous people, such that 
the importance of motherly care in promoting 
social development had full opportunity to make 
itself thoroughly appreciated. 

In our brief survey of the prominent features of 

* The evidence is collected by Gelzer in JRkein. Museum, 
xxxv. p. 510 ff. (cf. xxx. p. 5). 

t Pliny, Ep. ad Traj. 05, 06; Cities and Bish. ii. p. 546. 


: the primitive Anatolian religion, it has become 
; clear that this religion was originally a consecra¬ 
tion of the rules and practices which w ere useful 
and almost necessary in actual life. While it can¬ 
not bo proved in detail, yet all the evidenc e points 
to the conclusion, that in this religion the life of a 
simple community w’as ordered and prescribed 
from birth to death in a series of religious formulae 
for personal conduct, personal purity, relation to 
others in the family and the community, manage¬ 
ment of the household and of agriculture and fann 
economy. A great deal which, in recent times, 
has ceased to be familiar to the poorest and the 
least, educated classes was, in that early time, 
enforced on all as obligatory religious ceremonial. 
In modern times this growing ignorance of the 
fundamental principles on which comfort, pio- 
priety, and happiness in life depend, is felt to he 
a serious danger alike among the most civilized 
peoples, and in the less civilized Christian nation** 
like the Russian. It cannot be denied that the 
tendency of the Christian Church to concentrate 
teaching on theoretical dogma and Church ritual, 
and to lose hold on the practical household life 
of the people, has contributed to spread this ignor¬ 
ance by gradually allowing the ancient stock of 
piacticiil household wisdom to fall into oblivion, 
and sometimes even actively discouraging it as 
involved with superstition. 

We have laid little stress on the barbarous ele¬ 
ments in the Anatolian eultus, but have omitted 
them or passed them ovei lightly. Partly this is due 
to the fact that in many cases they seem to result 
from degradation of the primitive religion, due to 
the influence of foreign conquerors and immigrants, 
and accompanied by a probable deterioration of 
the original people. In other cases the barbarous 
elements are original, and correspond to the equip¬ 
ments and surroundings of primitive Anatolian 
society: these might profitably be investigated 
with a view to acquiring a better idea of th.-t 
society, but time and wide knowledge on the part 
of the investigator are required. 

The failure to develop the higher side of the 
Anatolian religion is doubtless due to many causes. 
The country was on the highway of armies, and 
the uncertainty and suffering consequent thereon 
were unfavourable to orderly development, while 
the best and most spirited element in the people 
w’as most exposed to extermination under the 
successive foreign conquerors. Nothing is more 
destructive to the highest qualities of human 
nature than the presence of an entirely uncertain 
and capricious, yet serious and ever dreaded, danger. 
In the succession of military conquerors the inter¬ 
mixture of foreign religious elements was often 
brought about in the w’orst w T ay, viz. through the 
instrumentality of a rude, brutal, uneducated, and 
therefore superstitious Oriental soldiery, w hich liad 
received not even military discipline. 

The unquestioned and absolute domination of a 
priesthood was also unfavourable to development. 
The element of prophecy, in the sense of becoming 
sensitive to the Divine will and interpreting it with 
reference to contemporary events, was recognized, 
but seems to have been kept entirely under the 
control of the official priesthood. Moreover, the 
succession of priests in Anatolia was largely or 
altogether hereditary (according to unknown lules 
of inheritance): this increased the cast-iron and 
unprogressive nature of priestly rule. If, as seems 
probable, the chief priest in early times had to be 
a eunuch, that must have further debased the 
character of the priesthood. Thus there was no 
opportunity for the growing wisdom of the national 
mind to declare itself, since the nation outside the 
priesthood seems to have been given over to ignor¬ 
ance and practical slavery: or, rather, there was 
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probably no nation and no national life, but merely 
a congeries of villages. 

IX. History and Chronology.— (1) Develop - 
merit of the Anatolian Religion in history. —It 
would be impossible in this place to treat even in 
outline the development of the Anatolian religion. 
The development was different in every region, 
varying according to the diverse historical vicissi¬ 
tudes and succession of immigrants and conquerors 
in each; and the subject would thus be a very 
complicated one. Moreover, as regards no single 
region has even any attempt been made to collect 
aud classify the extremely scanty evidence. We 
can merely quote a very few examples of the 
process. 

In north-eastern Phrygia the Ganls settled 
during the 3rd cent. B.c." They found there the 
ancient Phrygian worship of Cybele and Attis. 
In many instances we can prove that the Gauls 
adopted the religion of the land, in accordance 
with the ancient belief that every land has its 
own deities, whose power is supreme there (cf. 2 K 
IT 5 *). The religious types on the Galatian coins 
are entirely either Phrygian or Graeco-Rom an, the 
latter character coming in later. The marriage 
ceremony in the one recorded instance was of the 
Anatolian type:* this instance belongs to the 
family of a chief probably of the 2nd cent. B.C., 
and the noble families were doubtless more ready 
to change their religious customs than the com¬ 
mon people; but Gaulish tribes w ould follow their 
chiefs. 

It is, however, beyond doubt that the Gauls 
introduced some modification into the old worship. 
The Gallic spirit and temper undoubtedly made 
some impression on the character of rhrygo- 
Galatic religion. For example, we know that at 
Pessinus, one of the chief centres, where the spirit 
of the ancient religion continued dominant and 
little affected by Hellenism until the latter half of 
the first century after Christ, an arrangement was 
made about B.C. 160, whereby half of the places in 
the college of priests were appropriated to the 
Gauls and half left to the old priestly families.+ 
We can, however, say little with any confidence 
about the Celtic element in the Phrygo-Galatic 
religion. That the Gauls retained the use of the 
Celtic language as late as the 4th cent, after 
Christ is certain, but how far they imposed it on 
the old Phrygian subject-population is uncertain. 

But, vrhen we go further Dack in the history of 
Phrygia, we find that the Phrygians themselves 
were immigrants from Europe, who adopted the 
religion of the native population. The Mother- 
Goddess was seated in the land before the Phrygians 
entered it; and mythology retained the memory 
of the contest between the immigrants and the old 
religion with its women - guards, the Amazons .X 
The Phrygian conquerors adopted the worship of 
Cybele, probably imposing their own language on 
the mixed population. But there is no trace in 
mythology that the women-guards were retained 
in the Phrygian system; and we may probably 
attribute to this crisis the strengthening of the 
male element in the Divine idea, and tne intro¬ 
duction of the worship of the God-Thunderer (Hel- 
lenized as Zeus Bronton) or the God-on-the-Car, 
Benni or Benneus,§ into the Phrygian worship. 

On the other hand, a special mode of burial was 
retained among the priests of the Phrygian land, 
evidently the old priestly usage. They w r ere placed 
upright on a rock,j| whereas in the rock-graves that 

* See the following footnote. 

t On this point and on the whole subject, see a fuller discus- 
don in Hitter. Com. on Galatians , pp. 66!., 86ft., 18111. 

t Iliad , iii. 184-190 : see above, $ vXH (8). 

| Journal of Hellenic Studies , 1882, p. 128 ; 1887, p. 611 f. 

I Nic. Damasc. in Dindorf. Hist. Groec. Min. L p. 162: pre- 
tamably the corpse was put in a pit in the rock. 


remain in the country of the Phrygian kings this 
custom was evidently not followed. . 

In these two cases we have types of what must 
have occurred in the many conquests of parts of 
the country by immigrant races. There was no 
attempt to exterminate or expatriate the old 
people and religion. The conquerors took part 
of the land—sometimes one-third was recognized 
as the proper proportion—and shared in the estab¬ 
lished religion along with the ancient worshippers; 
but they affected the cultus more or less, and im¬ 
parted to it some part of their own nature. 

(2) Local diversity in Anatolian Religion. — 
While we have necessarily directed attention 
mainly to the common character of religion over 
the whole of Asia Minor, it must be clearly under¬ 
stood that this community of character was not 
complete, but that there were great local diversi¬ 
ties, which cannot here be properly estimated. 
For example, the East Anatolian religion of the 
warlike goddess at Komana, who was identified 
by the Romans with Bellona, shows a marked 
diversity from the true Anatolian type; but this 
is probably to be attributed to racial difference. 
More warlike and barbarous tribes pressed in from 
the east of the Euphrates (see § I (3), above), and 
superinduced a new stratum of religious ideas and 
rites which belonged to their own tribal character. 
Similarly, in southern Thrace the Orphic ritual 
shows a character approximating on one side to 
the Phrygian, but also revealing clearly a differ¬ 
ent racial character, viz. that of more barbarous 
tribes accustomed to eat raw flesh, and giving to 
this custom a place and a consecration in their 
religion. This, however, is a large subject. 

(3) Chronology. —As to the age to >\hich we 
are carried back before we reach the priiuitixu 
Anatolian worship in its uncontaminated form, it 
is not possible to make any positive estimate. 
The earliest stage in its development that is 
attested by external evidence is probably found 
in the subjects portrayed in the rock-sculptures of 
Bogliaz-Keui, which are commonly dated some¬ 
where in the second millennium before Christ. 
But there we are already face to face with a stage 
of contamination with the religion and cultus of a 
people from the east or north-east (perhaps in 
some degree also from the south-east)—a people 
who superimpose a new and incongruous stratum 
of religious, social, and governing ideas on the 
primitive forms. 

Nor is it certain by any means that the Boghaz- 
Keui stratum was the first stage superimposed on 
the primitive religious foundation. Those sculp¬ 
tures are of such a highly complex character that 
they have as yet resisted, all attempts at a com¬ 
plete solution; and none of the attempts at a 
partial explanation has commanded general appro¬ 
bation among scholars. For practical purposes the 
sculptures are still a mere riddle; and hence we 
have been unable in this study to make any use, 
except in a few superficial details, of these earliest 
and most elaborate religions records of Anatolia. 
But the very fact that they are bo complicated and 
obscure furnishes probably a sufficient proof that 
they are not the records of a simple cultus, but 
of one which had already passed tnrongh a com¬ 
plex process of development and contamination. 

Thus we are reduced to the study of the de¬ 
velopment from the inside — a method always 
unsatisfactory, because subjective and liable to 
become fanciful, but specially unsatisfactory on 
the chronological side, for only contact with ex¬ 
ternal facts gives any marks of time. In the 
development we are struck with the tenacity 
with which primitive characteristics were retained, 
readily distinguishable from the added elemen ts ; 
and the primitive character seems autochthonous. 
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springing from the land, stimulated by its atmo¬ 
sphere, and imposing its character in some degree, 
more or less, on every new people or religion that 
entered the land. 

The character of the plateau marks it out as an 
early home of human culture. The soil is fertile, 
the country is level and little exposed to danger¬ 
ous animals, and in certain districts, where water 
is naturally abundant, cereals are naturally pro¬ 
duced in sufficient guantity to furnish regular food 
to an early race of men. The art of agriculture 
was there taught almost by Nature herself, who 
thus revealed herself as mother and teacher of her 
people. The art of irrigation was also taught ! 
there by the same kindly mother : in some places j 
it is so easy that the life-giving stream, flowing • 
from a great heaven-sent spring (§ IV (3)), seems I 
to invite men to divert and distribute its waters. 
The art, when once begun, was readily extended, , 
and a country, which is now almost entirely un¬ 
cultivated, and part of which is loosely indicated 
on Kiepert’s map as desert salt, is shown by the , 
remains to have supported many towns and cities | 
in early times.* Step by step, and precept upon J 
precept, the Goddess-Mother, the Thesmoplioros 
of the Boeotian plain and the Athenian plain (see 
B, § II), educated her people ; and showed them 
howto make the best of the useful animals, swine, 
ox, sheep, and goat, and later also of the horse, , 
by proper nurture and careful treatment and 
breeding. The history of the education which she 
gave remains for us in that Anatolian religion of 
\x Inch some faint outline has been traced in the , 
preceding pages. j 

If our view is correct, it is obvious that in a I 
better knowledge of the Anatolian worship lies 
the key to an extremely early stage of human 
development; and that this religion has to be 
compared with the most primitive stages of the 
kno^ n ancient religions of the east Mediterranean j 
lands. As a rule, even the most ancient Semitic ! 
cults are known to us chiefly in a consider¬ 
ably developed stage ; and the Anatolian religion 
takes us behind them. In that land true religious | 
development was arrested by causes at which we 
might guess ; and the primitive revelation of the 
Mother-Goddess found no prophets and seers to 
carry it to completion: see \ III (9). 

B. The Bellesjc Religion.— hi studying the 
de\ elopment of thought in the strictly Greek lands, 
we are inevitably carried back to an ancient form ( 
of religion there prevalent, which presented a ■ 
marked similarity to the simple primitive Ana¬ 
tolian cultus. The extent and the limits of the 
similarity cannot be determined with our present 
knowledge. But everywhere, in attempting to 
comprehend the developed Hellenic religion, one 
finds that it rests on this substratum of deep 
religious feeling, which sometimes was hardly 
articulate, and in that case was often rather looked 
down upon as superstition and Seunbaifiovla. (Ac 17*-’) 
by the more educated and philosophic mind*. 

I. Early Greek Religion.— Frequent refer¬ 
ences occur in Herodotus to an older Greek or 
Pelasgian religion different in character from the 
religion of which he conceived Homer and Hesiod 
to be the organizers (ii. 53). Arcadia he believed 
to contain more of the Pelasgian character than any 
other port of Greece. Precisely in Arcadia and the 
adjoining parts of the Peloponnesus, the strongest 
traces oi such a pre-Hellenic religion are shown 
in the description of Pausanias. According to 
Herodotus (ii. 53), the gods of that old religion 

* The * nomadisation’ of Asia Minor has been the chief cause 
of the present desolation: see Impressions of Turkey , p. 103, 
and the paper already quoted in Geographical Journal , Sept. 
1002. 


hud no names and no images. The meaning of 
I this statement is that statues {dydXnara) in the 
later sense were not used. Symbols of various 
kinds, however, existed in greater number and 
variety perhaps in Arcadia than in other parts of 
Greece ; but Herodotus, who was speaking of the 
anthropomorphizing tendency in religion, would 
not call those rude and non-human embodiments 
dya\/MiTa. Epithets of a more general character 
were attached to these gods, but not proper indi¬ 
vidual names: among these epithets we may 
reckon ‘ the Great Goa or Gods * (0eds fdyi<rros t 
deoi fjfyuFToi ), ‘the Pure Gods*(0eoi ica0apol), ‘the 
Good God or Genius 5 (dyaBbs Beds or Sal/uoi /), as well 
as ‘the Propitiated Gods* (Beol ju.ei\ixioi), ‘the 
Revered One^ * (Ze/uval), ‘the King*’ (Avaicre s). 

In this religion the worship of the Earth-Godde*s 
appears in various aspects. She is sometimes the 
physical conception, but more generally is con¬ 
ceived in a more moral aspect, as the orderly 
harmonious march of physical phenomena, under 
such epithets as Themis, Harmonia, etc. This 
Older is an avenging power that punishes all 
offence against itself: it is then Praxidike, Adra- 
steia, Nemesis, etc. It is also connected with 
happiness, wealth, and prosperity, and the god¬ 
dess is then Tyche, Clnyse, etc. The goddess is 
often accompanied by a male genius or deity, 
described as her husband or brother or attendant 
or child. He appears as the ayaffos dcu/uov, the pro¬ 
tecting hero, or the genius of fertilizing power. 

Traces of this religion may be found in most 
parts of Greece: in Attica, in Bceotia, and the 
Northern islands, as well as in the Peloponnesus. 
The goddess is akin in nature to the Italian Bona 
Dra. It is a pre-Hellenic religion, but it has 
much of the Greek spirit about it. The deities 
have in many cases as much of moral as of physical 
character ; Themis becomes a Hellenic conception. 
The relation of such older forms of belief to the 
true Hellenic religion is well given by -Eschylus 
( Eumen . 1 if.) in his history of the oracle at 
Delphi, where the gradual change from the first 
Gaia to the latest Apollo is clearly shown. No 
conflict is there said to take place, but the older 
religion merges in and is recognized by the later, 
so that the purely physical conception of the 
Earth {Gaia) is moralized and harmonized into 
Themis, and Themis is elevated into the highest 
Hellenic t 3 r pe, Plurhus Apollo, through the inter¬ 
mediate stage Plicebe, who is evidently’ a mere 
device to facilitate the transition in sex, as the 
god Phoebus inherits in right of his sister Phoebe. 
On the other hand, JSscliylus (Agamemnon, 178 tf.) 
describes the relation of the Hellenic Zeus to the 
older dynasty as that of a conqueror and almost a 
destroyer. 

These passages are important as showing that 
the Greeks always retained the recollection of a 
certain succession and development in religion, 
and occasionally they connect it—and in our view 
rightly—with the succession of races in Greece, 
where the later conquered without destroying the 
older. 

The development of the Earth - Goddess into 
Themis was exactly paralleled by that of the older 
Demeter into Demeter Thesmoplioros , ‘the intro¬ 
ducer of thesmoi * (0e<rgof, ‘ ordinances’), who is known 
chiefly in Boeotia, the plain of Athens, and Paros. 
The agricultural idea lies at the bottom of her 
chief festival at the time of the autumn ploughing 
and sowing. But that fundamental reference was 
merged in another idea, viz. the analogy between 
the continuation of the human family and the 
operations of agriculture.* The goddess Thesmo- 

* Cf. Soph. (Edip. Tyr. 1497; Mach. Sept. 753; Eurip. 
Photn. IS, etc.; also the old Attic legal formula far* kfi** 
wmtbm yrn/rim. See A, { VI (2), (3). 
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phoros founded and presided over social order, 
family life, the functions of women, and the birth 
of children; marriage was the chief thermos* and 
the priestess Thesmophoros gave some instructions 
to newly married couples. A Hellenic touch lies 
in the custom of giving prizes to the most beauti¬ 
ful women in Arcadia, and apparently also at 
Thermopylae + Here two great Hellenic ideas, 
love of beauty and liking for the competitive 
principle, are united in the developed form of the 
rites ; but the goddess whose festival was thus 
honoured was Eleusinia and not the more primitive 
Thesmophoros. 

The resemblance of this Demeter Thesmophoros 
to the outlines of the Anatolian Mother-Goddess, 
as it has been traced in the eailier part of this 
article, is too obvious to need any words; and 
Herodotus points out (ii. 171) that the T/iesmo - 
phoria rites were formerly practised by the Pelas- 
gian women of the Peloponnesus, but perished 
when the Dorians conquered the country, except 
in Arcadia, where the primitive population and 
ritual remained. Moreover, the worship of the 
goddess Thesmophoros was conlineil to women 
(which markedly distinguishes her worship from 
that of the Eleusinian Demeter), and sw ine were 
sacrificed to her by throwing them alive into holes 
in the ground. These are very primitive cliai aeter- 
istics, and show that the cult of this goddess had 
not been developed so much as that of the Eleu- 
sinian goddess, who is in the myth marked as an 
immigrant with a long history of growth out of her 
Pelasgian germ. 

Pausanias is sometimes inclined to identify those 
earlier conceptions with Hellenic deities. lie feels 
that * the Good God ’ must be Zeus ; J but aliont 
the nature of the two Anaktes he expresses doubt, 
which proves that he was struck by some marked 
difference betw een them and the two Dioscuri. In 
short, the Greeks felt that those gods whom they 
counted older, and sometimes called Pelasgian, 
were different from their own gods, and yet closely 
related to them. The succession is sometimes de¬ 
scribed as the inheritance of child from parent, 
sometimes as the acquisition by victor from van¬ 
quished and even exiled gods. Those old deities 
were not in harmony with the later Hellenic gods; 
there belonged to the older a graver, sterner, and 
more solemn character ; yet there w’ere implicit in 
them the genns of the double Hellenic conception 
of Olympian and Chthonian deities, on which see 
§ V, below. 

The conservatism with which, as a rule, the old 
cult-ideas were preserved in Greece and allowed a 
certain scope alongside of the later, give great his¬ 
torical importance to the study of Greek religion. 
Often the institutions of a bygone age retained a 
religious existence long after they had disappeared 
from actual society. 

II. Greek Religion and Greek Law. —That 
early religion was practically coextensive with the 
whole circle of public and private life. Religion 
was the only sanction which originally existed to 
enforce a custom or strengthen an institution ; re¬ 
ligion impressed these on the people by constituting 
them into solemn rites binding on all. When in 
the development of the Hellenic system political 
institutions grew and law liecame a power, the 
legal sanction to some extent replaced the religious 
sanction. 

One by one the various branches of duty between 
members of the State were taken into the circle of 
law. In earlier times this was often done under 
the advice and approval of the oracles (especially 

* Odyssey, xxiii. 296, kixrpti* mXjusv Ou/juv, is a faint echo of 
khe religious idea. 

t Hesychius, s.v. IIvXmtine ; Athensous, xiii. 90, p. 609. 

t Pfcusanias, vm. xxxvi. 6. 


the Delphic). One set of dnties after another was 
formulated as a branch of public law sanctioned by 
stated punishments and penalties. In various cases 
the old form was continued alongside of the later, 
and the offender against a law was not merely 
punished legally, hut was also formally cursed, i.e, 
handed over to the punishing care of Heaven. The 
Court of Areopagus in Athens well exemplifies the 
gradual transformation of the religious into the 
legal sanction, with the religious forms persisting 
to some extent alongside of the legal. 

But the old sanction in its primitive form con¬ 
tinued to reign in the circle of family duties and 
rights, the duty of children to parents and of the 
yonnger to the older, the right of children to pro¬ 
tection and care at the hands of their parents, of 
the poor to the charity of the richer, and of the 
stranger to hospitality. It was the Erinnye v, the 
old vague conception of the avenging power of 
nature, older almost than the conception of per¬ 
sonal gods, who punished any infraction of those 
duties and rights.* Here a conception akin to the 
primitive one reigned in the developed Hellenic 
thought. The Er inn yes of the father, of childien, 
of the poor, protected their rights mid punished 
the violator ; in other words, punishment was left 
to Divine action, and raTely interfered with by 
human law. Even the inviolability of the oath is 
described by Hesiod as protected by the Erinnyeg, 
who punished bad faith alike among gods and 
men.f 

In the sphere of international law, heralds 
went between States as Divine officials (Krjpu.et 
f E pfioi'). A species of international custom, not 
formulated into law in the strict sense, was re¬ 
cognized as existing between Hellenic States, hut 
not between Greeks and barbarians ; X but it was 
considered to be Divine or unwritten law’, it « 4 e- 
peiuled on the conscience and feeling of the indi¬ 
vidual State, and was regarded by some more th:»n 
others. By the religious, however, it w*as con¬ 
sidered more binding than the formal laws.§ 

Thus religion continued to be a sort of complet ion 
of public law. Where the latter was insufficient or 
inapplicable, or lieyoiid the reach of the sufferer, t lie 
religious sanction was invoked in the form of a 
curse. Especially, international obligation^ were 
guarded by little more than the religious sanction. 
Any idea of Hellenic unity which existed bad ln?en 
the creation of religion ; and the rights of even t lie 
Greek stranger or traveller, much more of the non- 
Greek, were almost wholly left to religion. Law 
was mostly confined to the relations between one 
citizen and another ; and in the cases w’here (as in 
Athens) it touched the relation of a resident 
stranger to citizens, the stranger must be repie- 
sented by a citizen, and could not himself have 
any standing before the law. Similarly, the 
traveller was under the protection of the gods of 
the road. 

III. The Elements of Hellenic Religion.— 
Beyond other traceable but less important influ¬ 
ences, three forces pre-eminently are to be distin¬ 
guished, in the history and formation of Hellenic 
religion. There was, first, that above-described 
pre-Hellenic cultus in the Greek lands, to which 
we may, like the Greeks themselves, apply the 
name Pelasgian : that cultus had certainly a \ cry 
strong resemblance to the primitive Anatolian 
worship, and we have freely used certain obviously 
primitive ceremonies of the Greek lands as evidence 
of the character of the old Anatolian religion. 

* Iliad , ix. 454, 667, xv. 204; Odyss. xiv. 57 compared with 
xvii. 475. The names of the Erinnyes as personal lieings are of 
later origin : the very plural is a development. 

t Op. 802; Theog. 221. 

t mini t*}> 'EXkaht; *0U4I : : **/»» rSv EA14nr 

16U4U0L or ; cf. Thuc. iii. 59, iv. 97, etc. 

$ kypctQtt ff*n, iypMrrtt \ifufjuct. Soph. A nt. 454. 
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Into the question whether it spread from Anatolia 
into Greece, as so many later religious impulses 
did, we shall not enter, though it may be pointed 
out that the Greeks believed themselves to have 
derived some very characteristic early forms of 
Greek cult from Crete, which in its turn was 
certainly connected with and influenced by Asia 
Minor. 

There was, in the second place, the influence 
exercised by surrounding nations on early Greek 
bi>tory and religion. Only one side of this influ¬ 
ence can be considered here, viz. the Oriental. 
Under the name of Oriental may be included all 
influence which came from Asia Minor during the 
period commonly called historical, as well as all 
tTaces of Phoenician or other strictly Asiatic in¬ 
fluence. There was certainly great importance 
attaching to this influence ; yet its true character 
must be noted. It did not make Greek ideas, but 
was simply the raw material out of which the 
Greek mind drew part of its growth. The Greek 
mind, with its eager, ardent curiosity, learned from 
all its neighbours, and most of all from the most 
advanced m*ighl>ours. 

In the third place, there was that special quality 
and tendency of the Hellenic mind, a unique and 
exquisitely delicate element, which selected and 
moulded, moderated and regulated, mixed and 
added life to, the food which it absorbed from 
the experience and the acquirements of various 
other nations. That spirit of Hellenism stood in 
such obvious relations to the peculiar geographical 
and other external conditions of Greece, that some 
, writ (‘is regard it a< absolutely produced by them. 

I hit, in our view, there was a certain innate in¬ 
tellectual character in the formed Greek mind, 
which enabled them to see in nature what no other 
race could see, and to use opportunities n* no other 
race could have used them. The spiiit of Hellenism, 
it is true, was fostered by the geographical condi¬ 
tions, and could have acquired strength in no other 
land It needed just those peculiar relations of sea 
and land to foster and strengthen it: it was, like 
the most delicate and exquisite of Hellenic god¬ 
desses, born on the sea, not on the land ; hut that 
sea must be the ^Egean, the path and the roadway 
of the Greek peoples, which united the Greet 
j lands instead of estranging and separating them 
| (as other seas seemed to do). 

I One of the most noteworthy forms in which the 
strong Hellenic appreciation of individual person- 
j ality and rights (without much feeling of individual 
I duty) showed itself was the love of competition 
and prizes. The individual Hellene trained himself 
to the highest pitch attainable in competition 
with his fellows, and his eagerness was stimulated 
Lv the prize of victory. The prize, in the true 
Hellenic idea, was simply the victor’s garland, the 
recognition by his peers that he had won the 
victory. In the early stages of Hellenism the 
mere honour of victory was hardly sufficient to 
tempt the competitive ardour without prizes of 
value; and when in later times the Hellenic games 
were introduced in the Asiatic cities, it was the 
custom there to give valuable prizes (dipara ); while 
even the Hellenic contests in that later time were 
made practically valuable by privileges and money 
rewaras from the victor’s own State. Only in the 
fullest bloom of the Hellenic spirit were the honour 
and crown sufficient to attract all Hellenes. 

Many religious ceremonies were modified or de¬ 
veloped by the introduction of such competitions. 
Whue the barbarism of primitive funeral rites was 
developed by the Romans into gladiatorial com¬ 
bats, it was developed among the Greeks into the 
system of funeral sports and prizes. The crown 
of wild olive, which originally was simply the 
garland of the foliage sacred to the god, worn by 


every worshipper at Olympia, was by the Hellenes 
given as a prize to the victor in a competition. 

The view, then, which we take is that the char¬ 
acter of Greek religion arose in the country, and 
sprang from the Greek genius, which took into 
itself, assimilated, and gave new life and character 
to elements gathered from its own past and from 
every race with which the Greeks came in contact, 
so far as those races offered anything worth learn¬ 
ing ; but in this process the Greek spirit, so long 
as its bloom and vigour lasted, only grew more and 
more intensely Hellenic. The more the Greeks 
learned from Phoenicians or Phrygians, the more 
unlike them they became. In many of the Hellenic 
deities there is a certain Oriental element, but hov 
utterly different in character and spirit is the 
Hellenic Aphrodite from a Phoenician goddess. 
Although Aphrodite, as she was worshipped in the 
cultus of the Greeks, bore strong traces of tin 
ugly, gross, material Orientalism, and though 
Phoenician elements in origin can be assigned to 
her more confident^ than to any other Greek 
deity, yet the Hellenic genius is almost more 
conspicuous in the graceful, exquisite, smiling 
Aphiodite of the Iliad than in any other Greek 
deity. The Greek spirit could make her beautiful 
without making her moral in the modern sense. 

IV. The Growth of Hellenic Religion.— 
(1) Continuity of development .—The Hellenic re¬ 
ligion which was built on that older Greek founda¬ 
tion had in itself little of true religious chaiacter 
and depth. It w’as in many ways a beautiful 
development of artistic feeling, harmony, and 
grouping, instinct with the Hellenic sense of indi¬ 
vidual right* and liberty, and indissolubly inter¬ 
twined with the political institutions of the free, 
self-governing, progressive Greek City-State. The 
city was the highest creation of*the Hellenic 
genius, with its free institutions and its education 
of the individual man; and the Hellenic religion 
was the ideal counterpart of the Hellenic city. 

But, when w r e try to sound the real religious 
depths of the Greek nature, we must go to the 
worship of the dead or of the sacred stone* (the 
Hcrmiti), ur the mystic worship of the deities of 
the old Pehif'gian type. Yet the difference be¬ 
tween the old religion and the formed Hellenic 
worship does not amount to absolute opposition. 
The later grew out of the earlier by a simple pro¬ 
cess of easy development. No definite and unvary¬ 
ing line divides the older gods of Greece from the 
properly Hellenic gods. There is hardly one of 
the latter who has not also in some district, or on 
account of some aspects of his worship, a place 
among the former. 

(2i Growth of myth-oloqy.— The old personages of 
myth and religion continued to acquire new’ mean¬ 
ing and character amid the historical vicissitudes 
of the people. Just as among the Germanic and 
Scandinavian tribes the old Aryan tales took on a 
Christian character in their later development, so 
the old pre-Hellenic Divine personalities bear the 
impress of later history, or (to vary the metaphor) 
formed centres round which the floating beliefs 
and facts of later times gathered. Thus the name 
of Zeus goes back to the primitive Aryan stock, 
but he came to be the bearer of new thoughts and 
ideals in the Hellenic mind. To admit that Cad¬ 
mus represents a Phoenician element in Greek 
history does not necessarily imply that Cadmus 
must *be a Phoenician name. To take a typical 
case of a markedly late development: As the 
Oriental seclusion of women began to spread 
among the Greeks in general, the familiar use 
of boys and male favourites in domestic service, 
with the vices that accompanied this custom, 
became general. As was invariably the case, a 
mythical or religious parallel and example was 
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found, and Ganymedes became the mythical repre¬ 
sentative of the new custom in all its worst 
features. But, while one recognizes this, one 
may carry back the history of the mythic tiguro 
Ganymedes much further, and see in him one of 
the numberless local impersonations of the fre>h- 
ness and bloom of nature, the Good Genius who 
came from heaven and returns again to it. 

The old legends can be traced in Greece in 
never-ceasing transformations. They appear in the 
Lyric poets in a very different form from what they 
bear in Homer; and the Tragic poets take them 
and again remodel them, while m Pausauias we 
find occasional traces of local forms differing from 
all the literary embodiments. The Ody^^eus of 
Homer is not the Odysseus of Sophocles*. Hut 
the inference, which has sometimes been drawn, 
that the Tragic jioets did not know' the Homeric 
poems in the form in which we |»ossess them, lias 
no validity. The Lyric and the Tragic i*)etry 
represent a deej»er phase—certainly a very differ¬ 
ent phase—of thought and religion from the Epic ; 
and those later poets treated the myths as their 
poetic or dramatic property, and read in them or 
into them the thoughts of their own time. 

(3) Polytheism and the Hellenic unity. —The older 
Greek religion, as we have seen, was coinjuu a- 
tively simple. There was not a large number of 
gods worshipped in any one district. But the 
conception and names of the Divine being?* varied 
in different districts to some degree. Though 
fundamentally the same, the idea of ‘the God* 
tended in each district to assume some of the 
special character of the people, and to run through 
a special kind of development according to the 
succession of immigrant tribes or the varying ex¬ 
perience of the original trite. New religious 
conceptions came in with new tribes. The >iecial 
deity of each race reflected in his nature the 
whole history of his people. The power of each 
deity was confined to his own district and the 
circle of his own worshippers. 

But the idea of Hellenic unity became a political 
force, founded on a religious basis and strengthened 
in the literary development of the country. This 
unity w as merely ideal, and never became a politi¬ 
cal reality : it was a power which exerted a certain 
influence on events: it was an end which some 
persons saw dimly before them in the distance. 
The Delphic Oracle was to some extent guided by 
that ideal in the leading which it gave to the 
Greek States when they consulted it; but its 
influence was never directed to modify the char¬ 
acter of local or tribal religion. It always sup- 

S >rted the established customs of each State. 

ut it favoured uniformity by introducing new 
gods (tvO&xpvotoi) into almost every city of Greece: I 
e.g. Aphrodite, Dionysos, Demeter, and Kora 
w’ere all introduced at Erythrse by oracles from 
Delphi. Thus the local religions tended towards 
a common type by adopting each other’s gods.* 
Political or social unity, to the ancient mind, 
could exist only through common religion. Those 
who worshipped different gods and practised hostile 
religious rites could have no unity. Therefore, as 
a Hellenic ideal unity grew, the varying religions 
of the various States composing that unity could 
not be felt as essentially different from or really 
hostile to one another. If there was an ideal 
unity in the political sphere, there must necessarily 
be an ideal unity in the religious sphere; and the 
gods of one Hellenic State were recognized as gods 
by the others. Those gods quarrelled with one 
another, as brothers and sisters quarrel, or as the 
Hellenic States warred with one another. But 
the States met in the common recognition of the 
Hellenic deities. Especially the four great Pan- 
• tifut X«n. Mem. i*. i. 16; Dem. Mid. f 61. 


Hellenic games — Olympian, Pythian, NtMnean, 
ami Isthmian—formed peaceful meeting-places for 
all Hellenes, w here religion kept the peace and all 
celebrants felt the benign influence of the Hellenio 
gods. 

(4) Formation of the Hellenic Pantheon .—But 
when all the various gods who obtained Pan- 
Hellenic recognition were thus set side by side, 
the religious consciousness demanded some theory 
of the relation between them. Various theories, 
in which a religious system was built up, came 
into existence. But out of these the great unifying 
forces, literature and the Delphic Oracle, formed 
a generally recognized Pantheon. No two ex¬ 
pressions of that system are precisely the same. 
Different writers conceived it with slight varia¬ 
tions, but the general type is clear. The concep¬ 
tion of a household, as it were, consisting of twelxe 
jjreat deities* is found in several imrts of Greece; 
out it was far from being universal, and the twelve 
selected were not everywhere the same. Again, 
in no district did the Hellenic Pantheon corre¬ 
spond exactly to the actual popular religion. 

Everywhere both literary and popular concep¬ 
tions tended towards a common ioirn, which had 
its root in the popular mind and the popular 
ideas. It was the great poets who most of all 
gave shape to it, and made it familiar over the 
whole country and in the Greek colonic**. Hence 
the popular Greek idea that the Hellenic religion 
was the creation of Homer and Hesiod had a 
certain truth. They beyond all others ga\e ex¬ 
pression to the ]K>pular tendencies, and were the 
chief instruments in moulding the recognized, or, 
as one might almost call it, the ‘ orthodox ’ Greek 
Pantheon. 

(o) The Hellenic Hthgion an ideal. —This common 
religion, which we shall continue to term the 
Hellenic religion, must lie carefully distinguished 
from the actual religion of any single Hellenic 
State. Like the political unity which originated 
along with it, the Hellenic religion was much 
more an ideal than an actual, realized fact. Its 
centre and crowning idea is the supremacy anil 
almighty |»o\ver of Zeus; hut very seldom do we 
find that Zeus is in actual worship the most 
important god of any State. In Athens, e.g. f 
Athenaia was the great divinity and tutelary 
goddess of the State; and her festivals were 
celebrated with greater magnificence and public 
interest than any others. The honour and safety 
of the State were bound up with her worship, not 
w ith that of Zeus. Zeus, at least so far as actual 
ritual is concerned, occupied quite a secondary 
position. 

But under this local diversity it is clear that 
a general likeness existed. We can hardly con¬ 
sider that men who merely performed stated cere¬ 
monies had a religion. That term we can use 
only with reference to men who thought alamt 
the ideas involved in these rites; aud it was 
the approximation to a general Hellenic type in 
their local religion that engaged general attention. 
Though they spent most care and most money on 
the festival of Athenaia, of Hera, or of Poseidon, 
their thought was concerned most with Zeus as the 
god, and with Athenaia or the others only as his 
representatives. Especially is this common or 
Hellenic religion the religion of the literature to 
which the most thoughtful men gave shape. But 
a national literature, though it be in advance of 
the prevalent standard of thought, is not in 
opposition to it. Homer and Plato only gave 
clearer form to the thoughts that were present in 
all educated minds. This common character, this 
Hellenic religion, is the true line in which the 
actual religion of Greece tended to develop. All 
intercourse of Greek with Greek, all education. 
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all feeling of pride in tlieir common blood and {Tlavopupalos). lli* will is fate; and the course of 
nationality, tended to foster it throughout the events is the gradual consummation of hi- pur- 
country, but, of course, in unequal degree accord- poses. In the whole livid the will of Zeus was 
ing to the unequal strength of these influences in wrought out (Aids i’ irtXeUro (3ov\ i&). In the tale of 
different parts of the country. Hence the Hellenic Melampus and Iphidus, as it is narrated in the 
type was not equally apparent everywhere, just Odyssey, xi. *290 if., the fate from the god fettered 
as it was not equally realized by all men. Some the prophet, but, when the full time came, lie was 
tril»es went more rapidly, others very slowly, but released and the purpose of Zeus was perfected, 
all were tending in one direction. Various lines The other gods and goddesses are the minister.** of 
of argument lead to the conclusion thut this the will of Zeus. Each has his special pro\ mce: 
Hellenic religion assumed a definite form by the Apollo speaks to mankind in oiacles what Zeus 
middle of the 8th cent. B.C. Changes continued wishes to reveal; He-tia is the goddess of family 
to take place, new ideas were added, new gods and life ; Poseidon rules the sea ; and so on. 
new rites were popularized after that date, and The province or sphere of action assigned to 
indeed down to the latest time when Greek gave each deity* in thi- Hellenic idea had not much 
place to a new religion, which was thoroughly influence on the local cultus. When we take the 
non-Hellenic and even anti-Hellenic, though to Hermes of fmbios we find, not the Hellenic idea 
Mime considerable extent it has been influenced by of the messenger of Zcu-, hut the Imbrian idea of 
tireek ideas, Hut at that period the religion of the Divine power. Hut the Hermes who was 
Hellas seems to have assimilated all its essential adopted in many Greek cities under the Hellenic 
elements and to hare established itself a* a power impulse was the Hellenic idea; and the popular 
over all the Greck tribes, which acted chiefly from view approximated to the Hellenic view. The 
a leligious centre recognized by all the Hellenes average Greek thought of Aphrodite as the deity 
—viz. the Delphic Oracle. of love and lieauty, Hermes as the god of heralds, 

In fact, from that time onw'ard** it wa* not so and so on, irrespective of the cultus; and their 

much blood or locality that determined the right names pa—ed often into proverbial popular Usage 
of different tribes to the common name of Hellenes, in tln< i omiexion. 

as recognition of this Hellenic religion and par- This religion as we find it in Homer i«rac- 

ticipution in the Hellenic- rite**. tically the general religion of Greece. While in 

The history of the Grc«*h- in modern time- each "district the same gods as of old were wor- 
presents a remarkable parallel. For centuries the shipi»ed with special care, and the legular cultus 
Greek religion was the only Umd that held to- at their sanctuaries was traditionally fixed among 
get her the Greeks in different regions. Every the priests, the other Pan - Hellenic gods were 
other bond \ws gone. No tireek government, recognized beside them, and occasionally a Pan- 
educution, or literature existed. The national Hellenic cultus even eclipsed the native worship, 
name had perished, and the jieople were setts to a Thus at Olympia, Hera qierlians associated in the 
barbarous race. The tie of language had in many Holy Marriage, itpos yapos, with Zeus Karouidr^s, 
cases disappeared, and even at the present day the*naturalistic deit\) w^s the native goddess; 
there are Greeks in Amu Minor who do not ' but the festival of Z*ui- Olympius, a later in-titu- 
k mow a word of the Greek tongue. Community of tion, far surpass 1 the older worship ill magnifi- 
bleod was confined to a -mall part of the Greek cenoe. In general, however, the native worship 
world, so called. Hut the religion remained to remained the chief one, and the ‘orthodox’ Hel- 
unite the jieople, ami it proved a stronger tie lenic system was recognized either by altars and 
than any other. Cretan- of the Greek Church are worship of other god.- -eparately, or by an altar of 
tGreeks, (’retails who-e fathers became Moliam- all the gods or of the Twelve Gods. See (14). 
medans aie non-Greek. This common religion (7) Slow?iz'ition of the Hellenic gods .—The 
was enough to preserve all the old feeling; and < mo-t inijnirtant element in the progress of Greek 
when the country was awakened from the sleep j religion lay in the tendency to make its gods 
of centuries, when education and literature came more and more into moral conceptions. In the 
in to help, as strong a national feeling and , ea-e of the greater gods*, the physical character 
as complete a severance in the national mind \ that had once belonged to them almost entirely 
lietween tireek and the rest of the world have j disappeared from the Hellenic mind. In tin** re- 
lieen made manifest as ever exi-ted in olden times, j sj»eet the view of Homer may lie taken as ldenti- 
In the western parts of Asia Minor the movement cal with that which prevailed generally during 
can still be w*atehed in progress. The school- > the 0th or 3th century. The gods are concerned 
have not yet been universally established, but, j with human life and human action; they infiu- 
wherever they have lieen planted, a -ingle genera- ’ enee the course of nature solely as a means of 
tion develops the religious feeling into a strongly aiding or hindering the works of men. While the 
national one. 

(tt) Theory of the Hellenic Pantheon. —Further, 
there was a pilvtheistic element in the primi¬ 
tive Greek religion; and there grew* up very 
early an idea that around the chief deity there 
were other great deities, in whom the Divine 
power existed in more narrowly circumscribed 
fashion: thus a system of higher and lower 
divinities was formed in sueli an ancient cultus 
as that of Eleusis. In the growth of a unified 
Hellenic religion this idea was developed. Accord¬ 
ing to this system Zeus is the supreme god, father 
of gods and men, protector of right and punisher 
of evil: as 'EpKctos and Krtjaiet he is the patron of 
family and household, as SMot and 'Udnos he is 

the guardian of hospitality and of friendly inter- _ ^ , _ 

course between different countries; finally, lie is ship, etc., t were erected in different places. Many 
the protector of cities and public life, and the . ^ „• H erod. u. 53 . 

fountain of law and of morality : from him t $•£*, yikm, *>4i*% to*** 

oiiginates ail revelation of the will of heaven wu6», in****, «**■ •.*.*. 


gods find thus become almost purely moral con¬ 
ceptions, the tendency to see Divine lire in external 
nature remained as strong as ever. 

(8) The Daimones and the Dirine in the physical 
world. — When once the tendency to jiolytheism 
had been established, it increased rapidly. The 
physical world was filled with Divine beings. 
Every place, every natural object which impressed 
men with its beauty or solemnity, became to them 
the seat of a deity. The nymphs of the old 
Pelasgian religion formed a convenient expression 
for this pantheistic idea ; and nymphs were seen in 
every tree and every stream, every glen and every 
mountain. 

In moral conceptions a Divine nature was equally 
! mnsmciious: anu altars to Pity, Shame, Friend- 
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of these names are known as actual epithets of 
different deities; Athena Ergane ana Athena 
Nike are well known ; Artemis Enklcia was wor¬ 
shipped at Thebes. Ara or the Arai are some¬ 
times an independent conception, sometimes a 
name of the Erinnyes or Eumenides. In such 
deities as Eros or the Clmrites we have forms 
which were in some instances worshipped as the 
great embodiment of the Divine conception and 
chief gods of the places (so Eros at Thespise, the 
Charites at Orchomenos); but generally they were 
only inferior figures attendant on the <jreat gods. 
The Greeks themselves found it difficult to deter¬ 
mine how far a god as worshipped under two 
epithets continued to be one being. Socrates 
(Xen. Sump. c. 8, 9) knows not whether there is 
one Aphrodite or two, Ourania and Pandenios ; 
for Zeus himself, whom men count one, has many 
surnames. Xenophon was wont to sacrifice to 
Zeus Soter and Zeus Basileus; but a soothsayer 
of Lampsaeos shoved him that he had sinned in 
not sacrificing hJmj to Zeus Meilichio*. It cannot 
here be accidental that Xenophon’*? Iir*t sacrifices 
acknowledged only the Olympian religion, vheieas 
Zeus Meilichios is a Chthonian deity. Solon's 
laws ordered that men should swear by three gods, 
( Ijrl<rtof, Kaddpffios, 'EtaicecrTrjpios ; but these, though 
expressly called three gods, are obviously epithets 
of Zeus. It is therefore not surprising to find 
that epithets gradually tend to acquire distinct 
personality and a separate worship. 

This tendency ix seen already in Homer, who 
personifies the Acred. The sea-monster Scylla lie 
calls a goddess, and ChiniaTa, Echidna, Siien*? aie 
godlike being* [Belov yevos). So pestilence and 
hunger are called gods by Sophocles (iEdip. Tyr. 
28) and Simonides of Amorgos (vi. 102). These 
and all other striking instances of natural power, 
real or fabulous, were equally representative of 
the Divine nature. The term ( Ini,non {dai/uav) was 
often applied to such powers. In Homer the term 
Saifiwv denotes a distinctly less personal conception 
than 0e6s: hardly anywhere except in II. iii. 420 is 
a special god called Saifiuv : the dainuv is bearer of 
the Divine power which works in nature and in 
human life: the Baifitav has not been so formed, 
bounded and defined, by mythology and cultus as 
Beds: Salfiwy is sometimes even used impersonally 
(especially in the Odyssey) in the sense of nvmcn. 
There is a certain tendency in Homer to attribute 
a bad influence to the dai/iuv, and the preponder¬ 
ance of evil is distinctly marked in the Odyssey * 

In the post-Homeric usage SaLfiwv acquired a 
more definite meaning, and was applied to certain 
godlike beings intermediate between the great 
gods and mankind. In Hesiod the spirits of men 
of the Golden Age are appointed by Zeus to watch 
and guard men, and are called daimones, and the 
name is also applied to Phaethon, ajmointed by 
Aphrodite as guardian of her shrine. Hence it is 
generally applied to the train of inferior beings 
attendant on the chief gods, as Satyrs, Corybantes, 
Erotes, etc. (Plato, Legg. 848 D). These daimones 
are often conceived as the executors of the will of 
Zeus in particular cases.f The analogy with some 
phases of the Hebrew doctrine of angels is interest¬ 
ing. In Arcadia men sacrificed to Bronte and 
Astrape, evidently daimones of Zeus. Wind-gods % 
are worshipped in a similar fashion, though they 
are not expressly so named. Daimones as com¬ 
panions and guardians of individual men are men- 

* Krocher, Gebrauch des Wortes &«<>«», reckons that the word 
occurs there eighteen times in action unfriendly to men, four¬ 
teen times indifferent or friendly. Fick derives Ixtfjun from 
the root dag, ‘to teach,’ and identifies it with the Sanskrit das • 
mant , 4 wise,’ 

t So in Plato (Leag. v. 780 A\ i £hue \tutmv imifutv xm.) Out, 

*£ £t*t* rwtriuv'Of As,. 

'X Herod. rlL 178,189. 


tioned by Theognis (161 ff.), and frequently in later 
authors.* The words ebdalfjuav, dvaSal/i up probably 
imply such a view. They are not found in Homer ; 
and dXpiooaifjLuv {II. iii. 182) is one of many sus¬ 
picious expressions in the passage where it occurs. 
EvSatf>iu>v is u>ed by Hesiod {Op. 824). The Roman 
idea of a genius of city or people is not found till 
a late date. After the Christian era the Tyr/ie of 
the city was worshipped; and the head of the 
city-goddess appears on coins. This, of course, 
must be distinguished from the genuine ancient 
cult of Tyche. t In Athens a cult of the Demos , 
alone or along with the Charites, is mentioned in 
inscriptions of the last cent. B.C. 

Some order was introduced into this motley 
throng of Divine beings by the idea of a train 
of inferior deities attendant on each of the greater 
gods. Dionysos had a tioop of followers from 
Sileni and Satyrs down through all grades of 
life to wild beasts. The train of attendants is a 
sort of epitome of the sphere of action belonging 
to the god, and that ot Dionysos represents all 
phases of the life and energy of nature which are 
included in the special significance of that deity. 
So it is with many other gods. All the deities 
and daimones of the sea form a court round their 
sovereigns Poseidon and Amphitrite. To Aphro¬ 
dite is attached every variety of love and grace, 
Eros, Himeros, Potlio*, the Charites, etc. Art 
had much to do in determining the form of all 
these train> of beings; and they seldom attained 
such importance as to be recognized in public 
cult. 

(9) Itestrirtions on the nature of the gods. —The 
originally restricted character of the Greek gods 
continued to cling to them. Their power was 
once confined to a narrow* district, their worship 
to a small eiide. As the gods changed from 
physical to moral conception*, the lange of their 
power widened, and the ciicle of their worshippers 
was increased : but still there was a universal feel mg 
that a defined boundary did exist, and that new 
worshippers were admitted into a select and ex¬ 
clusive company. The cultus of a god was often 
transferred to a new* place, where his worship was 
established in a form as closely as jrossible re¬ 
sembling the original {&<f>iopvais); but blood and 
race were usually the cause of such a transfer. 
The worship of the mother city thus spread to the 
colonies. "When smaller communities were concen¬ 
trated in a great State, as the Attic towns were 
in Athens, the worship of each was transferred to 
the central city ; and the chief festival of the god 
w as constituted a memorial of the original transfer 
by a procession to the ancient seat of the worship. 
Thus the old image of Dionysos was taken from 
Eleutherai to Athens, and an imitation left in its 
place. But the Eleusinian worship was left in 
its own home, with Athens as a secondary seat of 
the cultus. 

This process was common in Greek history, 
and a w T ell-knov’n example in historical times is 
the foundation of Megalopolis by Epaminondas, 
in order to establish a centialized Arcadian State 
in counterpoise to the power of Sparta. When 
this was done the gods and worship of the minor 
States were incorporated in the greater, and the 
memory of their relation was kept up in the 
annual festival and procession between the cities. 
The importance of this custom for the develop¬ 
ment of inter-communication in Greece has been 
well shown by Curtius.J A system of roads to 
connect the chief city with the minor ones was a 
necessity of the growing cult. When the worship 
was left in the minor State as too holy to tie die 

* Cf. Plato, Phcedon, 107 D. 

t Paus. vi. 25. 4; ii. 7. 5 ; iv. 80. 2. 
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turbid, a road between the two cities was equally 
required. This conception of the roads is related 
to the utilitarian view described in A, § I (1), etc.: 
the use of the roads for the god’s service was the 
guarantee and consecration of their usefulness for 
nil his worshippers, and ensured that they were 
respected by all who reverenced liis power. 

Thus originated the sacred roads of the pro¬ 
cessions of Alliens, of Megalopolis, of Sparta to 
Amyrlie, of Elis to 01>inpia. The road from 
Athens to Marathon, by which the god had been j 
brought to Athens, was, as Gurtius hats emphasized, | 
always traxersed by the deupiai sent by At liens 
to consult the Delphic Oracle. There they found 
the road that connected Marathon with Delphi, 
marking the way along which the worship of the 
god had once been borne ; and they travelled by 
the Sacred Way in preference to the direct path 
from Athens to Delphi. Hence they watched the 
lightning over Harma before starting; in other 
words, they observed the signs of the xveather in 
the direction of Marathon. The most famous i 
Sacred Wiiy in Greece was the path by which \ 
Apollo had come to Delphi with the Dorians from 
the north of Thessaly, and every fourth year the 
sacred procession to Tempe kept alive the old 
relation. These processions are among the most ! 
interesting features of Greek religion. War was 1 
often stop|»ed to allow them to be carried out. 
But in the Peloponnesian war this was not the 
ca-e: for years after the Spartans occupied Deke- 
leia the procession bv land to Eleusi* ceased, till 
Alcibiades, by guarding the way with soldiers, 
enabled it to beheld in safety. 

(H») State gods and gods within th* State .—Even 
in the State itself only & few of the gods were wor¬ 
shipped by the xxliole people. These xvere the Oeoi 
varpZoL. yeiapxnylTai. with V hose Worship the 
safety, honour, and existence of the State were 
hound up. They have to be distinguished from deoi 
irarpLoi. a term which includes all the god- legally 
recognized in the community. 

Every set of persons within the city united in 
any relation had their own god. lint xoluntary 
associations for the worship of a god. and united by 
no other bond but this worship, belong to a later 
time, including those which were made in a city 
like Athens by a set of strangers for the purpose 
of their own national worship: see below, C, $ III. 

Besides the patron-gods of each city (deal irarpyoi), 
all gods legally worshipped in the State required 
respect from the State. If any of them were in¬ 
jured. or if their full rights xvere not given them, 
their anger was shown not merely against the 
individual wrong-doer, hut also against anj* one 
in his company, and against the whole com¬ 
munity.* Hence it was only prudent for the State 
to extend its support to the worship of every god, | 
to contribute to the expense of his sacrifices and 
festivals (drujjoreXrj lepd), and to give dedicatory 
offerings from time to time. At the same time, it 
was obviously necessary to guard against the in¬ 
troduction of new gods into the State (see (14) 
below). 

(11) Extension of the worship of a god. —It de¬ 
pended entirely on the worshippers themselves to 
determine how far their circle should be widened. In 
some cases a rigid exclusiveness was maintained, 
and new members were admitted only as a special 
honour. In the family worship of Zeus Ktesios some 
did not allow even the domestic slaves to participate 
(Isaios, Giron. § 16); but the general custom was 
to admit the household slaves to the household 
worship (cf. iEsch. Agam. 1026). To the public 
worship of some States no strangers were admitted, 
as was the case in the Panionion (Herod. i. 143). 
At Argos no stranger could sacrifice in the Heraion 

* iEsch. Sept. 561; Eur. EL 1863 ; Hor. Od. ill. 2. 26, etc. 


i (Herod, vl 81). Athens was in general far more 
i hospitable (Dem. Nercr. § 79). This exclusiveness 
| is rather a relic of the past than a real character- 
I istic of the Hellenic religion, and it disappeared 
sensibly as time elapsed. The worshipper* xvere 
the chief source of revenue to the priests and the 
temple (Lucian, Phalar. ii. 8), and xvere generally 
encouraged to come from all quarters. 

Apart from the formal ritualistic service of the 
temples, viz. the public festivals, admission to 
xvhich w’as a matter of public concern, xvhat max 
be called occasional xvorship, depending on the 
xvishes and needs of individual xv or shippers, xvas 
a considerable element in the Hellenic religion. 
The cost of the public ceremonies xvas defrayed 
by the. State: private worshippers in the temple 
also existed. This element xvas an increasing one, 
and xvas encouraged by the Oracle and bv the 
priesthood in general. Pindar’s house in Thebes 
xvas close by the temple of Rhea, and he honoured 
the goddess greatly (Pyth. iii. 77): the term indi¬ 
cates not mere vague respect, but practical acts of 
worship and offering xvere implied in * honouring a 
god.* jKeighbourhood to a particular god had the 
same effect in other ca-es (Plaut. Batch, ii. 1, 3): 
even travellers passing a shrine or a sacred tree 
ou<jht to show some token of respect, were it only 
to Kiss the hand to it. 

It is doubtful lioxv far -uch xvorship xvas ad¬ 
mitted from all comers. Probably the strict rule, 
in older time, xvas that only the prixileged circle 
of xvorshipper* could be admitted ; and Herodotus 
(v. 72, vi. 81) show’s cases of exclusion of extrane¬ 
ous worshippers. But it is probable that these 
cases were exceptional, that xvorshippers xvere 
rejected only in some excitement of national feel¬ 
ing, that the principle of Hellenic religion, xvhich 
gradually established itself in most of the temples 
of local cults, xva- that all Hellenes might worship 
in Hellenic temples, and that, in such cases as 
Herodotus mention-, the intending xvorshipper 
j acted on this principle. 

I (12) State rccog nit ton of the Pan -Hellenic Religion. 
i —The idea of a Hellenic religion of gods common 
to all Hellenes never gained complete ascendency, 
but is seen m many individual cases. Zeus Hcllemos 
or Panhellenios xvas xvorshipped iu Athens (Pans. i. 
18. 9; Ar. Eg. 1253) and in /Egina (Pind. Nem. 

I v. 10 ; Paus. i. 44. 9). The expression koivoi Oeoi 
j and other.- similar (Herod, ix. 90, etc.) show the 
same feeling. In\ oeation of all the gods together 
is not infrequent (Dem. de Cor., mit. ; Mid. § 52). 
An altar of all the gods (j3u>p.ds kolv6s TrdvTuv 
OeCov) existed at Olympia; and at Ilium there was 
a priest of all the gods (r&v irdvrwv deCov). Altars 
of the Txvelve Gods, as a convenient summary of 
the chief Hellenic gods, xvere frequent. Later xve 
find in Messene statues of all the gods ortxrovs 
vopi^ovaLv "E Wrjvcs. 

(13) The Hellenic Religion a part of the City- 
State. —In the fully formed Hellenic city the State 
religion was one part of the commonxvealth, and 
the State gods had a recognized claim to certain 
perquisites. The relation of the gods to the State 
lost the religious and pious character, and came to 
be conceived as a purely legal matter {vopup ydp robs 
6 cods vo/jUfafiev, Eur. Hec. 800). Here the verb does 
not mean so much as ‘ believe in the existence of * 
nor so little as * practise the rites of ’; it may be 
paraphrased by the preceding sentence. Not that 
the law could abolish the gods and their worship. 
The original thought that the Divine nature was 
a necessary part oi the world, and help from it a 
necessary element in human life, was indelible and 
beyond the legal power to alter. A State without 
religion xvas as little conceivable as a State without 
laxvs; the good citizen and the religious citizen 
xvere equivalent expressions. 
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(14) The Hellenic conception of piety .—EtW^eta, 
‘piety,* consisted in giving the gods their due; 
righteousness is justice to the goas. * Mythologi¬ 
cally, the idea is expressed by Hesiod ( Theog . 535) 
as a regular compact of mutual duties and rights 
(KplweoOat) made in Methone between Zeus and 
Prometheus as the representatives of gods and 
men. Law and public opinion required that the 
gods be given their due; out that personal honour 
be paid them there was no necessity. Their char¬ 
acter and position might be ridiculed so long as no 
intention was shown to do away with their wor¬ 
ship. The ypa<frii &<reBdas was directed only against 
him that sought to alter or infringe the established 
ceremonial. The atheist (&0eof) was obnoxious to 
the law because his principles made the cultus 
unnecessary. 

The worship of new deities was forbidden in 
Athens, until the Ecclesia, or the Nomothetai act¬ 
ing under its direction, sanctioned the introduction 
of a new cult, and settled the ceremonial belonging 
to it. But the effective prohibition of foreign rites 
was hindered by various causes. It was no one's 
business to protest against a new worship or prose¬ 
cute the worshippers; the duty, disagreeable and 
entailing ill-will from a considerable section of the 
people, was left to the patriotic piety of the nation 
to carry out, and seldom found any one to perform 
it. An openness to novelties, a receptivity for 
foreign thought, characterized the Athenians ; and 
foreign citizens and foreign religions (iirideroi) 
found in general an equally free access to the city. 
See below, C, § III; above", A, § VII (2). 

A higher conception of evaepeia, however, was 
not wanting. Fear of the god was from the first 
-no prominent part of the idea of piety. Through¬ 
out the literature, love is a much more important 
element. Zeus is the father of gods and men, not 
as being their creator, but as a father-like ruler 
(Aristot. Pol. i. 12). The good man is the man 
beloved of God. The gods were full of goodwill 
towards men. The passages where the fear of 
God is mentioned often show that a high idea is 
implied in the word ‘ fear ’ (tva yhp Slot, Ivda teal 
at5u s. Plat. Euth. 12 C). The word deunbaiyiov 
occurs in the sense of ‘pious* in Xenophon and 
Aristotle {Pol. v. 11. 25). 

But the other conception of God as hurtful to 
men, and of the Divine action as showing itself in 
calamity, is not absent (see C, § I). In later 
times bcuribaifjLovia, as the superstitious fear of God, 
is distinguished from euaipeia. This sense is first 
found in Polybius, if we except the doubtful 
chapter of Theophrastus (Char. xvi.). Moreover, 
the expression ‘justice towards God* is often used 
in a better sense than that of mere compliance 
with an external law. But such finer thoughts 
probably belonged only to the few; it is hardly 
possible to attribute any ideas of the kind to 
Nicias, who was to many the ideal of a pious 
man. The picture that Plato gives of the religion 
of his time is a very dark one. In one place 
(Legg. x. p. 885) he says that some disbelieve in 
the gods, and others think that they are moved 
unjustly by gifts and vows. Still worse is the 
account given by Adeimantos and Glaucon in 
Rep. ii., where the strolling soothsayers who sell 
pardons to the people, and teach them that a few 
ceremonies and a little money will gain forgive¬ 
ness for all sins, are especially inveighed against. 

It must, however, be remembered that these 
passages are purposely one-sided. The truth is 
that popular thought was unable to reconcile the 
love of the gods and the fear of the gods, which 
constituted the central antithesis of Hellenic re¬ 
ligion. Their religion provided no help in the 

* Of. Plat. Protag. 881, Rep. i. 831B; Oic. de Nat. Deorum. 
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difficulty. Ideas of sin, of the wrath of Heaven, 
were present to all men ; and those who could not 
themselves rise to higher thoughts sank to super¬ 
stitious practices to avoid the consequences of the 
guilt which they felt themselves laden with. The 
mythological legends handed down from an older 
stage of religion, and frequently gross and revolt¬ 
ing in character, still clung to the gods of the 
national religion. The gods seemed themselves to 
sanction hateful and immoral acts, and exposed 
themselves as much to the ridicule of men as to 
that of their i»eers (II. i. 600; Odyss. viii. 343). 
The better thought of Greece rejected and abolished 
these fables; but the vulgar often justified their 
evil deeds by the example of the gods.* 

As the Hellenic State grew, and as art separated 
itself from the service of religion, the seculariza¬ 
tion of all cultus proceeded with rapid strides. 
The productions of the fine period of art were not 
made to be worshipped, but to be admired in the 
temple. The spectacular side of religion became 
every year more prominent. If it could not satisfy 
the religious wants of the people, it aimed at 
least at satiating them with fine shows. In many 
temples the cultus, though never wholly wanting, 
was quite subordinate to the purposes of State 
offices and of occasional pageants, which had far 
more of a political than a religious character. See 
also C, § III (4). 

Art no longer formed, as it once did, a part of 
religion; but it influenced the popular theory of 
religion very materially. The Artemis of cultus 
was developed mainly by the artistic element into 
the huntress maiden; and this conception of the 
goddess, though not ruling in cultus, was certainly 
the common Hellenic idea. In this and othei 
ways the gulf between the ancient cult and the 
actual thought, of the people was widened. 

V. The Hellenic Cl vssificatiox of Deities 
as Olympian and Ciithoniax. — This distinc¬ 
tion, so characteristic of and peculiar to Hellenic 
thought, has already been anticipated as if familiar. 
One can hardly speak about Hellenic religious 
thought without assuming it. 

(1) Hellenism and the thought of death. —In 
the thought which belongs to and constitutes 
Hellenism, looked at in its relation to religion, the 
first moment was the revolt of man against the 
hard law of nature—a revolt springing from the 
energetic, joyous consciousness of individual power 
and freedom. This thought expressed itself in 
the gods whom it pictured to itself—-gods of beauty 
and of enjoyment. There was a tendency to 
eliminate from the traditional conception of the 
Divine beings everything that conflicted with this 
sentiment, and leave only gods of life and bright¬ 
ness. The Athenaia of actual Attic cult died, and 
was mourned for every year according to the old 
religious idea of the annual death and rebirth 
of the life of nature; but the Athena of Hellenic 
thought was lifted far above death. The grave 
of Dionysos was a central fact in the actual ritual, 
but drops out of the literature almost entirely. 

The older views aa to the dead, which made 
them into and worshipped them as gods, were not 
in accordance with the Hellenic spirit, and are 
not conspicuous in Greek literature. But the 
continuance of the ritual and worship of the dead 
in practice among the Greeks is everywhere pre¬ 
supposed and sometimes alluded to. There was 
in this respect a deep gap between the educated 
spirit of Hellenism and the actual conduct of the 
ordinary Greek man or woman. The Hellenic 
spirit hated and avoided the thought of death. It 
was concerned with life and brightness and enjoy¬ 
ment, with show and festival and art. Homer 

* Plat Euth. 6 E; Ar. Nub. 906, 1080: Eur. Hipp. 461, Ion 
449; Ter. Eun. iii. 5. 3P 
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describes the Eidola of the dead as preserving in 
the realm of death a shadowy and wretched ex¬ 
istence which is worse than the most miserable 
lot in life. Yet in the Homeric poems the old 
rites are seen in practice at the graves of Patroclus 
and Achilles (Odyss. xxiv. 65, etc.) That old 
ritual was systematized and formulated under the 
influence of the Delphic Oracle (whose rule always 
was to recognize and regulate the ancient religious 
usages); and this systematization was repeated in 
the Solonian legislation, and doubtless all over 
Greece.* 

Hellenism could not maintain itself at this 
stage: the hard facts of the world and of life 
demand and force recognition. Thus comes in the 
second moment in the Hellenic religious idea — 
the inevitable awe before this irresistible power, 
the ]>ower of nature, stern, inexorable, irresistible, 
which may be regarded either impersonally as 
Fate or Necessity ’ Avdytcx j), or person¬ 

ally as a god whose power or will constitutes and 
moves and orders the course of nature. Here the 
gods of the old regime returned into the Hellenic 
consciousness. They were more closely connected 
in the Greek mind with the power of nature and 
the one great fact in nature, Death. Life, the 
other side of that great fact, was not, as a rule, 
apprehended by the Greeks in its true relation to 
Death. The Greek mind had sought to make for 
itself gods of life alone; and the two antithetic 
sides of the religious conception were to a great 
extent developed separately from one another. In 
this way, probably, miht be explained the rentalk- 
able fact that in the Hellenic religion life and death 
are apportioned, so far a* that is possible, to two 
different moods of thought and two different sets 
of deities. Only in the highest, development of 
Greek thought in some rare minds, and there only 
in a very imperfect way, was the antithesis recon¬ 
ciled m a higher conception of the Divine nature 
(s<e C, $ I, below}. 

(‘2) The (Jh/mjiirtn and the Chthonian <jod <?.— 
The difference between the godsof the old religious 
ideas and of the newer or Hellenic thought 
tended to crystallize in the distinction between 
Chthonian and Olympian gods, though this dis¬ 
tinction never became absolute and universal, and 
there is hardly any deity who belonged every¬ 
where and at all times to the one class and never 
to the other. Hut the worship of the dead, i.e. of 
the heroes, and of the Chthonian gods, was marked 
oil* by broad lines from that of the Olympian 
gods; and most of what was really deep and heart¬ 
felt religion in Greece l*elongs to the former, 
while most of what is artistic and a permanent 

E >ssession for the civilized world belongs to the 
tter. 

The even numbers and the left band belonged 
to the Chthonian deities, the odd numbers and 
the right hand to the gods of heaven (Plat. Legg. 
iv. 717 A). White was the appropriate colour of 
the Olympian gods, the East their abode, and the 
direction to which their temples looked and their 
worshippers turned when sacrificing to them. The 
forenoon was the time suitable for their worship. 
The Chthonian gods preferred blood-red or black ; 
the West was the direction to which their wor¬ 
shippers faced, the afternoon their chosen time. 
Offerings to the Olympian gods were shared in by 
men ; offerings to the Chthonian gods were burnt 
whole. Men had community in the sacrifice with 
the former, with the latter they had none. One 
who bad partaken of the black sheep offered to the 
hero Pelops in his grove in the Altis might not 
enter the temple of Zeus (Paus. v. 13). The 
priestess Theano refused to curse Alcibiades and 

* SeeU. Kohler's commentary on the famous Oean inscription, 
AtAen. Mittheil. L 139; Plutarch, Solon, 21. 


devote him to the infernal gods, on the gronnd 
that her duty was only to bless (Plut. Ale. 22). 

The worship of the Chthonian deities was for 
the most part mystic ; and a very brief description 
of the character of the ritual of the Mysteries has 
already been given in A, § VII. This mystic and 
secret character shielded the Chthonian gods 
against the Hellenizing tendency; and thus the 
awe that attached to them remained unimpaired. 
Awe w r as foreign to the spirit of Hellenism ; but 
the human spirit demands an element of aw e, and 
the Hellenes were human. Accordingly, Hellenism 
protected the Chthonian gods against itself by 
keeping them private, mysterious, and apart. 

VI. The Religion of Apollo and the Delphic 
Oracle. —To attain a conception of the spirit and 
character and the infinite variety of Hellenic re¬ 
ligion and its relation to Hellenic life, it is above 
all necessary to study the practical development 
of the individual gods out of their primitive form 
into the full Greek idea. We can here take only 
one example. We might select Athenaia, the 
champion and mother of Athens, originally a form 
of the Pelasgian Mother-Goddess, w ho became step 
by step an almost purely Olympian deity (at least 
in the popular idea, though never in the actual 
cult us*), patron of what the w r orld holds in 
memory as most characteristic of Athens, protector 
of the democracy, of art and of letters, opposed to 
and yet closely connected with Poseidon, wflio was 
the champion of the oligarchic and aristocratic 
element in the city.t But Apollo is, on the w hole, 
the most typical and represent at ive Hellenic deity, 
and his oracle at Delplii was the most powerful 
influence in guiding and moulding the growth of 
Hellenism. And as, in the much debated subject 
of Greek religion, it is useful to see more than 
one view, Mr. L. R. Farnell, the author of Cults 
of the Greek States, will treat this part of it.— 

[Tf the *tudy of any single Hellenic divinity can 
suffice for the comparison of the pagan and Christian 
classical world in respect of religious thought and 
rite, one may be justified in selecting the Apolline 
worship for the purpose. It may not indeed | »resent 
us with the highest achievement of the Hellenic 
spirit in religious speculation : for instance, to trace 
the gradual evolution of ideas that made for mono¬ 
theism, w ? e must turn rather to the worship of 
Zeus. Nor, again, did it attempt to satisfy, as did 
the Dionysiac and Eleusinian cults, the personal 
craving for immortality and happiness after death 
wdiich was working strongly in tne Hellenic world 
before the diffusion of Christianity. Currents of 
mystic speculation, coming partly from the East, 
and bringing new problems concerning the provi¬ 
dence of the world and the destiny of the soul, 
scarcely touched and in no way transformed the 
personality of Apollo. Until the old Hellenic 
system was passing away, he remained a bright 
and clearly outlined figure of the early national 
religion, a Pan - Hellenic god, whose attributes 
reflected and whose worship assisted the various 
stages of material, social, and moral development 
through which the race had passed. The study of 
the cult is of the highest value for the student of 
Hellenism, and not without value for the wider 
study of European ethics and religion. 

To understand this, we must distinguish more 
carefully than is often done between the figure of 
worship and the figure of myth. This is the more 
necessary in the case of a religion such as the 
Hellenic, that w as not fortified by any strong and 
imperious dogma which might bring the mythic 

* Her relation to the Eumenides, the Gorgon, and the serpent* 
footed Erichthonios, shows her Chthonian and antique char 
acter. 

t See Neil’s edition of Aristophanes' Knights , p. 88. 
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fancy under control. Hence Greek myth, though 
usually bright and attractive, and often illumina¬ 
tive of actual worship, is sometimes repulsive, and 
no adequate expression of the serious mood of the 
worshipper. If we confine our view, then, to the 
public cults—Greek devotion being mainly public 
—and to the myths that illustrate these, we soon 
discover that Apollo did not instantly reveal 
himself, as he emerged above the horizon of pre¬ 
historic Hellas, as the divinity of the higher life 
who brought a higher message to his worshippers. 
The Apollo of Aeschylus and Pindar is not quite 
the same as the Apollo of the earliest Greek tribes. 
The records of the historic period still preserve the 
impress of a wilder and more savage a<je. 

The meaning of the name Apollo, like that of 
most of the Divine names in Greece, escapes us. 
A modem etymology that connects it with d7re\Xa, 
the Doric word for 4 assembly,’ would yield us, if 
we could accept it, the very interesting result, that 
the aboriginal deity was not a mere ‘ Nature-god,’ 
a personification of some portion of the natural 
world, but already a political divinity full of 
promise for the future public life of the race. But 
for etymological reasons the word airtWa could not 
give rise to the derivative ’AvdWcov, though they 
might both come from some common stem. 

We must content ourselves with having the 
right to believe that he is at least an Aryan god, 
brought in by the Hellenic conquerors, and the 
common possession of several of the leading tribes. 
In countries where the autochthonous population 
claimed to have survived, such as Attica and 
Arcadia, lie is clearty an immigrant, not an indi¬ 
genous deity. And Greek ritual preserved and 
hallowed the memory of his original entrance 
into Hellas from the north. It seems that in 
Herodotus’ time the Delians were still in the 
habit of receiving certain cereal offerings at the 
festival of Apollo that purported to come from the 
* Hyperboreans.* The route which the offerings 
followed entered Greece from the north-west, and, 
passing southward as far as Dodona, then struck 
across eastward to the Malian Gulf, and so by the 
Euboean Carystos to Delos. Wild fancies have 
been conceived and foolish theories devised about 
these Hyperboreans. Error arose from the illusory 
belief that any people, known however dimly to 
the Greeks, and known to be worshippers of 
Apollo, could have been styled ‘ the people who 
live beyond the north wind. 5 The key to the 
puzzle has been undoubtedly found by Ahrens, 
who as a philologist has made one of the very few' 
philological contributions to the study of Greek 
religion that are of any value. He discovered that 
the word 'Tvep^petoi is a slight popular corruption 
for 'yirtpBbpot or'Tvep^epeTaToi, a well-attested Mace¬ 
donian dialect form for the Delian word lie p<p*pies 
that Herodotus declares w'as applied to the sacred 
‘carriers’ of Apollo’s offerings. They are then 
northern Greeks, all bearing pure Greek names, 
wdiich all have a religious origin proper to their 
ritualistic function. And it is of the greatest in¬ 
terest to note that the route by which the oblations 
of the North - Greek tribes are reported to have 
travelled is the natural route of invasion which the 
Aryan ponquerors are now supposed by modern 
historians to have followed. 

Can we discover the original character of this 
divinity in the earliest days of the worship in 
Greece ? A belief that still appears to prevail in 
ordinary classical scholarship is that he began his 
career as a sun-god, displacing earlier and less per¬ 
sonal solar powers, and became gradually human¬ 
ized and withdrawn from tliis elemental sphere. 
But the belief is uncritically held, and breaks down 
before the evidence of the cult-facts. The epithets 
•■’hereby a Greek divinity was addressed in prayer 


and official hymns give the best cine to the ideas 
of ancient worship. None of those that are attached 
to Apollo can be naturally interpreted as desig¬ 
nating a god of the sun or of the lights of heaven. 
Avkcios , one of his mout common titles, can come 
from the stem of Xcko-s, * »volf,* and not phonetically 
from the stem of \vKrj , an assumed old Greek word 
for * light.’ AvKrjyevfy, an epithet only used twice in 
the Iliad in a conversation betw een Athena and the 
Lycian Panel aros, can mean, in accord with the 
law’s of word - formation, either * Lycian-born * or 
‘ wolf-born ’: the latter significance being in har¬ 
mony with a w’ell-attested legend. AiyXrjrrfs, ‘the 
god of the gleam ’ at Anaplie, apjiears to have been 
a later transformation for an older form ’AcryeXdraj, 
a term of quite different import. 

At a comparatively later period, Apollo comes 
into touch with Helios, especially in Asia Minor: 
the same may be said of other divinities, for w hom 
no one w’ouid claim a solar origin. The first to 
identify him with Helios was Euripides ; but this 
poet is often quite reckless of the popular religious 
view’, and the statement belongs to a certain 
theory of his. 

In pagan North Europe, and in pagan Greece, 
the leading practices of ritual that have been dis¬ 
covered and interpreted by modern research aimed 
at ensuring fertility and growth in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. This must be the chief in¬ 
terest of primitive society in the pastoral and 
agricultural age ; and it is this that gives function 
and much of their character to most of the Hellenic 
divinities throughout all periods of their- career, 
and especially to Apollo. 

Doubtless, the earliest Hellenic invaders had 
already advanced beyond the social level of the 
hunter and the shepherd. Yet early cult and cult- 
ideas that survived the changes and progress of the 
ages preserve the traits of savage lite. Here and 
there Ajadlo was still the cave-dweller: for in¬ 
stance, near Magnesia on the Ma»ander, where his 
image and spirit filled his priests with su pel human 
force, so that in wild frenzy they hounded down 
steep rocks and uprooted strong trees: even in 
cultured Athens he was still worshipped in a cave 
on the Acropolis. To this period belong such con¬ 
ceptions as that of Apollo Awceios, the wolf-god, 
the son of a wolf-mother, the god to whom wohes 
wore offered in Argive ritual. In Cyprus we come 
upon the worship of A polio 'TXdn/y, the deity of the 
woodland, to whom certain trees were sacred ; and 
the bow, the weapon of early man, and always the 
chief badge of Apollo, belongs to him as the divinity 
of the chase, to whom the huntsman even in the 
days of Arrian offered a tithe of the spoil. Through¬ 
out all Hellas he w r as worshipped also as the deity 
of flocks and herds, who tended sheep and horned 
cattle in the pastures, and brought plentiful supply 
of milk, as No/uos and raXd£ios. The agricultural 
life, which is again a higher stage, is also under 
his care. He guards the crops from mildew r and 
vermin, preserves the boundaries of the tenements, 
and to his shrines at Delphi and Delos the Greek 
States far and w ide send their tribute of corn. 

His festivals, which fell in spring, summer, and 
early autumn, hut never in winter, attest very 
clearly his vegetative and agricultural character. 
At Amyclae, in Laconia, he succeeded io and 
absorbed the cult of an old hero of vegetation, 
Hyacinthus, probably a pre - Hellenic personage, 
the beautiful youth who dies young and is bew’ailed 
as the incarnation of the bloom ana the early fruits 
of the year. His grave was beneath the base¬ 
ment of Apollo’s statue, and the first part of the 
Eyacinthia festival was consecrated to him ; the 
note of sorrow in the ritual is an echo from the 
primitive life of the husbandman and harvester in 
Europe and Asia. The Laconian festival of the 
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Kdpraa is one of peculiar interest, and it is im¬ 
possible here to cope with the questions that arise 
concerning it. Our own view is that Apollo K&pveios, 
whose name means 4 the cattle-god,’ was worshipped 
by the Dorians in North Greece, and probably 
by the Dryop^ before the Dorian conquest of the 
Peloponnese; that the Dorians established his 
worship in Megara, Sicyon, Argos, and Sparta, 
though a previous migration, jKissibly of the 
Dryopes, may have already planted the worship 
in certain parts of Southern Greece. The Spartan 
ritual has been well interpreted by Manntiardt: 
for nine days all the people lived in tents or huts, 
a reminiscence of primitive life, and the chief act 
of the festival was the pursuit of a man called 
‘ the runner,’ who was covered with garlands, by 
youths who carried grape clusters ; if they caught 
him, it was a good omen for the crops and vintage. 
The ritual is vegetation-magic and old European. 
Upon this, as upon the ritual of the Hyacinthia , 
the higher worship of the god of song and music 
was engrafted. 

To this eaily pastoral and agricultural period 
belongs the rite of human sacrilice which survived 
here and there in the worship of Apollo, and which 
was probably more frequent in the earlier [>eriod 
when it w'as common to all Aryan and to less pro¬ 
gressive races. In Cyprus tlio^e who touched the 
altar of Apollo were thrown from a rock; from 
the famous Leucadian promontory in Acarnania a 
victim was hurled once a year 4 as a piaeular offer¬ 
ing ’ to Apollo ; and in the Attic Gapy^Xia, an early 
harvest-festival tonsecrated to Apollo, where most 
of the ritual was harmless vegetation-magic, the 
cruel rite may have prevailed, even in the civilized 
age, of leading forth two human scapegoats and 
putting them to death by stoning or burning. 
The human oblation, winch Greek civilization 
tended to alolish or modify, is a practice—what¬ 
ever its true meaning—that i** rooted in savagery. 
Yet it sometimes contains the germ of the idea of 
piaeular and vicarious atonement that can bear 
fruit in a higher religion. 

So far it has only been the primitive character 
of Apollo that we liave attempted to outline, llis 
real significance for the Greek ttoXis touches higher 
issue". He becomes, or alieady at the dawn of 
Greek history he was, one of a special group of 
deities that presided over the communion of the 
family, the clan, the village, and tinallv of the 
irAXis, the last development of these. llis cone- 
shaped pillar stood in the street before the door 
of the citizen ; and Apollo 'Ayvicfo becomes Apollo 
llpoararTipios, the god 4 w’ho stands before the door’ 
and shields the household from terrors of the seen 
and unseen world. To the Ionic communities he 
stood in the special relation of ancestor, and the 
I >orinn cities honoured him as the leader of their 
colonies, and sometimes as the founder and organ¬ 
izer of their social institutions. 

Tw'o instances may be selected from the many 
that might be quoted, to show' the importance of 
his cult for social and political progress. At 
Athens the court called irl AcXQivltp was founded 
to try cases of homicide where justifiable circum¬ 
stances w f erepleaded. When criminal law T becomes 
able to consider such pleas, it is advancing from 
the barbaric to the civilized stage. It is of import¬ 
ance, therefore, to note that this great advance 
was associated at Athens, in part at least, with 
the name and cult of Apollo. Again, at Delphi 
the worship of the Pythian Apollo played a very 
useful part in the emancipation of slaves. The 
slave wno saved money could not, of course, be 
sure of buying his freedom from his master, for 
the latter might lay hands on the money and retain 
the slave; but he could, and from a vast number 
of Delphic inscriptions we have evidence that he 
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very frequently did, deposit the money with the 
god, who then purchased him from his master, and 
let him go free with a religious guarantee, that 
was legally effective, against further violence or 
constraint. This excellent system prevailed in 
other worships elsewhere, but was specially in 
vogue at Delphi. 

To the development of ethical thought the 
Apolline cult contributed one vital conception, 
that of purification from sin, an idea that belongs 
to other cults also, but is most prominent in this 
We must not interpret this conception as having 
at the outset any essential relation to inward oj 
moral purity, or as even enforcing any austere 
ideal of sexual abstinence. Purification in the 
Apolline and other Hellenic cults must be under¬ 
stood in a ritualistic sense; the process of puri¬ 
fication aimed at washing away certain stains from 
a man’s person that rendered him ritualistically 
unclean, that is, unable to approach the altars and 
temples of the gods, or to mix w’ith his fellows 
witiiout spreading a deadly miasma around him : 
such stains would be contracted by harmless 
physical acts, but specially by contact with blood. 

It is therefore the sliedder of blood w ? ho stood in 
special need of the Delphic ritual of purification, 
in which the use of the laurel and the lustration 
with swine’s blood are combined. Now r , these 
kathartic practices are not proved to have been 
very ancient in Greece; the poet Arctinus of the 
8th cent. B.C. is the first w ho records them, and he 
associates them with Apollo and Artemis. There 
is reason for believing that they were introduced 
into Delphi from Crete, the land whence the 
Athenians summoned Epimenides to purge the 
city from the *tain of the Cylonian massacre, and 
whither Apollo himself repaired to be purified from « 
the blood of Python. The Athenian &apyr)\ia was 
partly a feast of purification; and the idea was 
"till more prominent in the Delphic feast of the 
—Teirrripia, held every eight years in the early 
summer, when, after a dramatic representation of 
the slaughter of l*ytlio, the Delphians selected a 
beautiful and high-born boy, who was temporarily 
an incarnation of the god, and who proceeded to 
Tenipe, and, after purification, returned by the 
4 Sacred Way,’ bearing the pure laurel through 
many an old seat of Apollo's worship in Thessaly, 
Oeta, and Malis. This ritualistic idea of cleanli¬ 
ness, so prominent in the Apolline cult, at first a 
non-ethical idea, is of the greatest importance for 
the history of ethics, for from it has grown the 
advanced conception of moral purity and the civi¬ 
lized horror of bloodshed. 

Finally, Apollo was pre-eminently a god of the 
arts and the higher intellectual life, the leader of 
the Muses, the deity to w hom the stateliest forms 
of music and song were consecrated. In pre- 
Homeric days the Paean was already his special 
hymn of praise. In its earliest period the Pythian 
festival w T as a musical, not an athletic, contest; it 
came to include a competition of poets, and even 
of painters, thus fulfilling some of the functions of 
a Royal Academy of Arts. It is, in. fact, the dis¬ 
tinction of the Greek as compared w’ith other high 
religions of the w’orld that it conceived of tne 
Divinity as revealed in the achievements of art and 
human science no less fully than in the moral life 
of the household and the State. 

It remains to give a very brief outline of the 
Oracular worship of Delphi; for this presents the 
salient features of the god in the strongest light; 
and the Delphic tripod was the chief source of his 
pow r er, and one of tlie few* bonds of religious union 
in the Hellenic w orld. The god had seized upon 
Delphi or Pytho before the period of the Homeric 
poems, that is to say, before the Greek colonization 
of Asia Minor. 
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We may ask how Apollo became pre-eminently 
the prophetic god, while the power of divination 
was always inherent and often active in every 
deity and many a departed hero. His special dis¬ 
tinction in this sphere was probably not due to 
any fundamental fact in his original character. 
The prestige of Delphi was probably the cause 
rather than the effect of the oracular prestige of 
Apollo; what it was that won for Delphi this 
unique position is a question that cannot now be 
raised. 

We are certain, at any rate, that it was from the 
Delphic rock that the fame of the prophetic god 
spread far and wide o\er the Hellenic and non- 
Hellenic world; and affiliated shrines were planted 
in Greece consecrated to Apollo Pytliaeus. 

The sanctity of the temple was safeguarded by 
the Amphictyonic Council, whose constitution re¬ 
flects the pre-Homeric age of Greece, and whose 
members bound themselves by a solemn oath to 
defend the shrine, and never to destroy or allow 
the destruction of an Amphictyonic State. It was 
not the fault of the religion that the oath was 
shamefully broken, and that this ideal of a higher 
national union remained barren. 

The manner of divination at Delphi is interest¬ 
ing, and in one respect peculiar. The ‘ mantic 5 
art in Greece has been defined as twofold; one 
kind being ecstatic, enthusiastic, insane, the other 
sane and rational. The diviner of the former 
type is possessed by the spirit of the god who 
enters into him or her through the sacramental 
eating or drinking of a substance in which the 
spirit of the god was supposed to reside; so pos¬ 
sessed, the human frame becomes an organ of the 
voice of God, and the human lips are moved in 
madness with utterances that the skilled can in¬ 
terpret. Of the latter type is soothsaying from 
birds and other animals, inspection of entrails, 
the drawing of lots, which may be corn-stalks or 
notched pieces of wood. The soothsayer in this 
case is sane enough, and may be said to practise 
rationally an art or science that is merely based on 
a false hypothesis. To these we may add a third : 
prophecy by means of dreams that were supposed 
to well up from the earth and the earth-spirit into 
the sleeper’s brain. The second type is regarded 
as specially Apolline, ecstatic enthusiasm being 
considered to be alien to the character of the sane 
god. All three were once practised at Delphi—the 
third when the Oracle was under the dominion of 
the earth-goddess, the two former after Apollo’s 
arrival. But the only divination that was in real 
vogue there in the historic period was of the ecstatic, 
enthusiastic, epileptic type. The Pythoness drinks 
the water of the holy stream, chews the sacred 
laurel-leaf, mounts the tripod above the chasm 
whence the mephitic vapours rose, and then speaks 
words of frenzy which the ”0<noi, the five priests of 
the noblest Delphic blood, holding office for life, 
who sit near her listening, interpret according to 
some system of their own. This oracular mad¬ 
ness has been supposed to be un-Apolline, and due 
to the strong influence of the Bacchic cult at 
Delphi. The theory is plausible, but not con¬ 
vincing. The priestess of the Argive shrine of the 
Pythian Apollo, a very early offshoot of Delphi, 
was also ‘possessed by the god,’ though the pos¬ 
session was wrought by a draught of the blood of 
the sacred lamb that w T as offered to him in the 
night. What strikes us as really un-Apolline is 
inspiration by means of the subterranean vapour: 
this may be a heritage from the pre-Apolline and 
‘ Chthonian ’ period of the Oracle, for the subter¬ 
ranean world and its agencies are wholly alien to 
him. 

The Pythoness was merely a virtuous woman, 
•ften of humble origin, a mere tool in the hands of 


the ‘Holy Ones.* The history of the Oracle if 
really the history of the generations of those "Offtoi, 
the record, if we could gather it, of their varying 
attitude towards the national ethics, politics, ana 
religion; and a complete list of the oracles would 
give us a marvellous insight into the average mind 
of Hellas. For these priests must be taken as 
reflecting the better average character of the nation, 
not as inspired teachers with a definite mission 
and advanced dogma. But their power was really 
great, and their exercise of it and. their claims 
remind us dimly of the Papal power in the Middle 
Ages. In one respect their work was evil, and 
through conservative instinct they lagged behind 
the growing morality of their age ; many a legend 
and record attest that, so far from softening the 
harsher traits in Greek religion, they encouraged 
and insisted on the maintenance of human sacri¬ 
fice. The savage rite gradually passed away in 
spite of Delphi. 

The political career of the Oracle cannot be dealt 
with here. It may be enough to say that the 
oracles which have been preserved display no 
settled policy ; usually, but not always, the Oracle 
is on the side of constitutional government as 
against the tyrant, and was nearly always the 
devoted friend of Sparta, owing much of its great 
prestige in the 7th and 6th cent, to the support of 
that State. 

In a famous oracle concerning the Spartan plan 
of Arcadian conquest, Apollo's voice was on the 
side of righteousne^, but the utterance suggests 
a quasi-Papal claim to disi>ose of territory. But 
with all her influence Delphi was too weak to 
menace the liberties of the Greek States. Her 
best i>olitical activity was in the sphere of coloni¬ 
zation ; the "Ocrioi have every reason to be con¬ 
sidered the best informed agency for emigration 
that any State has ever possessed. Of course, 
neither m this nor in any other matter could they 
dictate ; they merely advised and pointed the route 
to adventurous spirits ; and they advised very well, 
so that at last no body of colonists were likely to 
start without the sanction of Delphi. There is 
reason for thinking that this colonizing of Apollo 
began in prehistoric times. The Dorian migration 
was probably blessed by the Oracle; and, what is 
still more important, we have good evidence from 
the legends, of the custom of dedicating to Delphi 
a tithe of the captives taken by any conquest: 
these appear to have been sometimes sent forth as 
a colony of the god’s. 

A few last words may be added concerning the 
part played by the Oracle in Greek religion and 
morality. In spite of the dark exception mentioned 
above, its influence, which was certainly great, was 
often good, and generally innocent. The priests 
were propagandists of two departments of cult 
especially: the cult of Dionysos, who was Apollo’s 
confrere at Delphi, and the cult of heroes. The 
latter is an interesting feature of Greek religion, 
for it explains the spread of later saint-worship in 
the Mediterranean; and as no departed holy person 
could be canonized without the sanction of the Pope, 
so no departed athlete, warrior, or benefactor could 
be, or was likely to be, the object of public worship 
without the authorization of Delphi. Usually, the 
Delphic rule in religion is to encourage each State 
to maintain the religion and ritual of their fore¬ 
fathers. 

In the sphere of private morality, in the ethics 
of the conscience, the Oracle often did good service ; 
and this short epitome of a large theme may close 
with a few illustrations of this. Herodotus has 
preserved for us the stern and significant words 
with which the Oracle denounced Glaukos for 
tempting the god to connive at fraud: the terrified 
sinner craved forgiveness for his evil thoughts; 
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but the Pythoness told him that God wonld punish 
evil intent as well as evil act. This was then 
almost a new phase in the world of Greek ethics. 
Again, at a later time the Oracle reveals how far 
the moral thought of Greece had advanced out of 
the old bondage to ritual: a brave and good man 
had slain his own friend by accident while defend¬ 
ing him in a deadly encounter with robbers; 
horror-stricken, with his friend’s blood upon him, 
he flees to Delphi to ask what atonement or ritual 
can wash off the sin; but a better voice greets him 
than might have greeted CEdipus: 4 Thou didst slay 
thy friend, striving to save his life; go hence, thou 
art purer than tnou wert before.’ Akin to the 
ethical idea embodied here is a ri)s UvOlas 

preserved in the Anthology: * Enter the shrine of 
the pure God, pure in soul, having touched thyself 
with holy water: lustration is easy for the good; 
but a sinner cannot be cleansed by all the streams 
of ocean.’ The genuineness of these oracles is a 
matter of indifference; they prove a rising tide 
of ethical feeling, which originated in the philo¬ 
sophical schools of Greece, and was imputed to 
Delphi. The conservative Oracle itself came to be 
regarded as playing its part in freeing men from 
that ancient heavy burden of ritual that in an older 
period may have aided certain growths in the 
moral world, but had long been a clog upon moral 
advance. 

This short exposition of a great chapter in Greek 
religion puts forth many unproved and undeveloped 
statements. The present writer hopes to be able to 
deal more fully ana more satisfactorily with doubt¬ 
ful and important points in the fourth volume of 
his Cults of the Greek States. 

Lewis It. Farnell.] 

C. Later Development of Religion in the 
Greek World.— Religion in Literature 
and Philosophy. — The essential inconsistency 
and self-contradiction involved in the idea of the 
Hellenic Pantheon was apparent, in a dim way, 
even to the common mind. Zeus was himself an 
individual with a history full of faults and selfish¬ 
ness. While his rule was often a mere capricious 
despotism, the other gods were a court surround¬ 
ing him, each with his own schemes clashing both 
•with the will of Zeus and with the wish of his 
fellow-deities. Thus the power of the highest god 
was limited, and overruling fate then became an 
inexorable law, before which even lie must bow. 
However unwilling, he must surrender his own 
son Sarpedon to the death that fate had allotted 
him. 

The contradictions and inconsistencies which 
were inherent in the system were felt by the 
common people. Thus Euthyphron defends his 
action against his father by the analogy of Zeus’s 
treatment of his own father Kronos. The worship 
of the different gods in the State was loosely co¬ 
ordinated into a religion. In Athens the enjoy¬ 
ment and splendour of the great festivals of Athena 
were supplemented by the solemn impressiveness 
of the Mysteries. The feeling of awe, the fear 
of God, and the dread of divinely-sent calamity, 
grew with the spread of education into a vague 
consciousness of sin, and of the need for recon¬ 
ciliation with an offended God. On this conscious¬ 
ness the Orphic Mysteries were based; and in 
them certain observances ensured Divine forgive¬ 
ness and future happiness. Strolling prophets 
even professed to sell indulgences, ana in return 
for money to ensure, by performing certain rites, 
safety from punishment. At the same time a 
vague idea was growing in the popular mind that 
a good and pious life -was needed to please God, 
quite as much as compliance with a stated ritual. 

There was only one possible cure—raising the 

I 
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conception of God and intensifying the tendenoy 
to monotheism inherent in human thought* and 
not entirely lost sight of in the Greek religion. 
No adequate provision existed in the religion for 
educating the people and purifying itself. The 
Delphic with other Oracles haa carried on this 
work for centuries, and ifrrmral, appointed with its 
sanction in many States, were judges in difficult 
points of religion, and had some influence in co¬ 
ordinating the several cults; but the influence of 
the Oracles began to grow weaker after the end of 
the 6th cent., and their character deteriorated. 
The established religion became purely conserva¬ 
tive, and the effort of all its ministers was solely 
to keep up the traditional state of things. The 
only hope Jay in the literature of the age and the 
spread of higher thought. As poets had formu¬ 
lated with the help of the prophets the prevailing 
system, they with the help of the philosophers had 
now to raise its character. This was the religions 
work that the Gnomic poets, Pindar, and the 
Tragic poets successively performed. 

The first adequate recognition in modem times 
of this important side of Greek literature is prob¬ 
ably to be found in the pages of Zeller and of 
Trendelenburg, to whom especially we owe much 
in the following paragraphs. 

Although the religious thought expressed in 
Greek literature and philosophy tended constantly 
to separate itself from the common religion, yet it 
was only the development of the latent capacities 
of that common religion. Tn its earlier stages 
literature worked hand in hand with the Delphic 
Oracle. The great Lyric and even the Tragic 
poets were recognized as the servants and ministers 
of the god. They wrote hymns for the worship 
which the Oracle propagated over Greece ; and 
there is every reason to think that their finest 
conceptions of religion were practically those of 
the Oracle. Those brief proverbial utterances in 
which the wisdom of the 7tli and 6th cents, con¬ 
centrated itself are in the records expressly brought 
into connexion with the Oracle, over whose entrance 
was inscribed the mtev dyav of the Wise Man.* 

But the relation between the two did not always 
continue so peaceable. Apart from those who 
simply denied the truth of the prevailing religion, 
those who like JEschylus or Socrates continued in 
sympathy with, and tried to read a higher mean¬ 
ing m, the established religion, found themselves 
in frequent danger of being misunderstood. 
.Eschylus was accused of revealing the Mys¬ 
teries to the profane, and Socrates was condemned 
as seeking to introduce new r deities into the State. 
The Delphic rule of maintaining the hereditary 
order of things (rd xdrpia) was generally on the 
side of the uneducated, though the Oracle seems on 
the whole to have appreciated the work and char¬ 
acter of Socrates. The conflict of religion and 
science, which had begun in the 6th cent, or even 
earlier, was the prominent fact in the 4th. 

Two questions rose naturally to the minds of all 
who thought about the common religion: first, 
what was the relation of Zeus to the other gods, 
and how could will and power in them be recon¬ 
ciled with his omnipotence? And, second, what 
was the relation of Zeus to that overpowering fate 
that seemed at times to control even his will ? 
In truth, the two questions are but two aspects of 
the same difficulty, and the answer to one involves 
the answer to the other. As long as the con¬ 
ception of God contains any of the capricious 
human element, so long must the will of Zens 
clash with the will of the other gods and be over¬ 
ruled by the unbending, unvarying order of nature. 
When the Divine nature is conceived as absolutely 

* See especially a paper on Freedom and Necessity in Greek 
Philosophy in Trendelenburg’s Beitrage. 
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regular and the Divine will as absolutely free 
from arbitrariness and caprice, opposition between 
the will of the different gods and disagreement 
with the course of fate tend to disappear. 

| As we have already seen, the religious view in 
Homer varies between the opposite and incon¬ 
sistent views, and the same wavering is seen 
| throughout Greek literature. 

Herodotus represents more completely the lower 
view of Divine nature than any other of the great 
writers. In his view, success produces pride ; man 
believes in his own power and sufficiency, and 
recognizes not the unseen power of God : the gods 
blind him and lead him into destruction through 
his own arrogance. This view, that the gods, act¬ 
ing as the instruments of an inscrutable fate, blind 
men, involves essentially the same idea of fate as 
the other view, that the gods are friends of men, 
but that fate is over the gods and too powerful for 
them. The latter view is summed up in the words 
of Pittacos, avdyicq. 8* odSi Oeol fidxovrat. To Hero¬ 
dotus mere success is in itself a defying of the 
Divine law : the Divine power is chiefly seen in 
the misfortune which it sends on men. The order 
and regularity of the world, recognition of which 
is the fundamental idea of his work, is quite above 
and apart from human reason ; man cannot adapt 
himself to it, but only mourn when lie has felt its 
power. Only when he dies is a man safe from the 
calamity that the god may at any moment send 
on him. 

But in the literature Zeus became by degrees 
more completely the bearer of a moral rule, and 
the other gods the willing ministers of his provi¬ 
dence and will. As this idea was more thoroughly 
grasped, the opposition between Fate and God was 
in some degree reconciled; the order of nature 
(Eiuapfiivrj) became a moral and knowable law, the 
will of God : man, by learning and living in accord¬ 
ance with that will, can avoid the calamity which 
must otherwise overtake him. So in Pindar, Zeus 
causes all that happens to man ; he can turn night 
to day, and day to night: nothing that man does 
is hid from him ; only where he shows the way is 
a blessing to be hoped for. The constant theme 
of Aeschylus is the unerring, unfailing justice dis¬ 
played in the course of nature. He u«*es Justice 
(Al/«7) and Zeus sometimes as convertible terms ; 
and both denote that order in nature which 
through suffering teaches knowledge and con¬ 
formity with itself, and the recognition of which 
is the only consolation in time of doubt. He 
recognizes a development in the history of re¬ 
ligion ; the triumph of Zeus over the older dynasty 
of the Titans is the triumph of a moral providence 
over a lower order of gods. He directly combated 
the ancient saying as it appears, e.g ., in Herodotus 
(iraXaitparos A670s), and declares that it is the actual 
sin of man, not the mere fact of his prosperity, 
that brings on him the divinely - sent calamity 
[Agam. 750 ; Eum. 531) ; and in many other pas¬ 
sages he shows in clear words that such calamity 
is simply the way in which wisdom is taught to 
men even against their will. The law of Zeus, or 
the course of justice, is to learn by suffering 
(iraOeiv fxadeiv, rddei fidOos, Agam . 170). The law 
is a kindly one, the gracious dispensation of one 
that has power to make his will into Necessity. 
The older dynasty had represented the rule of 
fear: Necessity was only a punishing power, which 
man must dread but cannot understand ; and was 
exercised by the gods of that dynasty— 

rlf odv dvdytcvjt i<rrb> oUucwrrplxpos ; 

Moc/xxi TpifLoptpoi jjjrjjjjujres t ’Epufvijcr 

and Heraclitus declares that if the sun were to 
transgress his bounds the Erinnyes would punish 
him. But under the completed sw r ay of Zeus the 


avenging power of the older gods is merged in 
the helping and benignant power of the younger 
deities, for Necessity is changed into order and 
reason, which man can learn and respect, and 
thereby avoid the punishment and gain the good. 
Socrates seems even to have substituted Pron-oia , 
Providence, for Necessity ; but his biographer did 
not understand him. 

In Sophocles, polytheism perhaps appears in its 
most perfect form ; the other gods are only repre¬ 
sentatives of the one God, or instruments used in 
turn by a moral providence. To Pindar, also, 
Zeus is not so much a god, as the one God. 

Euripides was clearly conscious of the essential 
self-contradiction involved in polytheism; he per¬ 
ceived clearly and felt strongly that it results 
in degrading the several gods and making the 
world irrational: he gave as emphatic and open 
expression to this as he dared: for example, in 
the Apollo of the Ion , whose criminal conduct 
towards Creusa in the past is even surpassed by 
the dishonesty of his attitude towards her and 
towards Xutlius in the play. That Euripides was 
fully conscious of this aspect of the action seems 
undeniable : that the general Athenian public had 
only some vague, uneasy sense that the poet was 
maligning the gods seems equally certain. It is 
doubtful if Euripides had any solution to otter 
that satislied himself; but at any rate the condi¬ 
tions under which he had to work precluded his 
formally ottering any solution, for he dared not 
make liis views about the gods too explicit, and 
could only suggest difficulties and put questions. 
But, although liis plays are remarkably instructive 
as regards the attitude of a section of the think¬ 
ing and educated Greeks towards polytheism, the 
subject is too large for our limits. 

At the same time, the other side of religious 
thought grew correspondingly. The idea of a 
larger cycle of life in which the apparent injustice 
of earthly existence might be eliminated and all 
men receive their deserts—an idea of >\hich the 
most scanty traces appear in Homer and Hesiod— 
grows more apparent in Pindar: future punishment 
is the climax of the Divine vengeance in Aeschylus, 
it is often referred to in Sophocles, and Euripides 
says. ‘ Who knows if death is not really the life, 
and life the death ? 5 This recognition of a single 
rule in life and after death reconciles the antithesis 
of Olympian and Chthonian deities. 

The influence of literature penetrated gradually 
through the people. The more educated were, of 
course, more open to it, and thus tended to become 
estranged from the popular beliefs as superstitions. 
Hence in the 5th and 4th cents, there was a 
growing gap between the religion of the educated 
and the religion of the common people. Both, so 
far as we have yet gone, were equally polytheistic. 
Philosophy entered on a bolder path, ana directly 
combated the polytheism and anthropomorphism 
of the popular religion. While the poets saw in 
the ancestral religion the germs of higher thoughts, 
they did not try to free these thoughts from the 
sensuous symbolism in which the prevailing re¬ 
ligion enveloped them. Philosophy naturally 
tended more to rise above the traditional ana 
accepted ideas. Hence it appears to Plato in the 
Tenth Book of the Republic that in the conflict 
between philosophy and the vulgar crowd the 
poets are among the latter. 

The fundamental doctrine of Greek philosophy 
is always the unity of the world. Some conceive 
this unity under the form of God, others under the 
form of Nature. Heraclitus conceives this unity 
as the Divine \ 6 yos, which constitutes the correla¬ 
tion and intelligibility of phenomena: and Anaxa¬ 
goras as vovt or Reason. It is therefore the philo¬ 
sophic expression of that fate or order of nature 
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whi,«h is recognized by the poets and by religion ; 
but the philosophers from the iirst maintain it as 
a knowable law. 

The attitude of the philosophers towards the 
established religion is various. Some do not 
trouble themselves about it, others use it where 
it suits them. Heraclitus approaches most closely 
the Aeschylean point of view; he declares that, 
whereas men see contradiction and perplexity in the 
world, God sees only unity and consistency; and, 
like iEschylus, he calls the order of nature ‘ Jus¬ 
tice* (AtViy). Man learns what is this Justice, and 
in learning achieves his own character and works 
out his own fate: rb 1}8os iK&cmp daljiuv (compare 
A£sch. Eum. 520 f.). On the other hand, the wor¬ 
ship of images and the offerings of beasts seem to 
Heraclitus hateful. 

Democritus and Empedocles bring in the gods 
of the established religion as part of the system 
of things evolved from their primordial principles. 

A third class of philosophers simply oppose the 
common religion, and would fain sweep it away to 
make room for a higher belief. Xenophanes cannot 
find strong enough terms to express his hatred for 
such doctrines as the plurality of gods, with all 
their moral failings. The anthropomorphism of 
the current religion, where gods are born and die, 
revolts him. God is infinite, and finite character¬ 
istics are foreign to His nature. God does not 
change and move like the vulgar deities; He is 
motionless, for He is all that exists, and there is 
nothing outside of Him into which He could move 
or change. 

To the Sophists (who may be broadly dis¬ 
tinguished from the Greek philosophers by their 
utter lack of sense for the unity of nature, and the 
limitation of their view to the multiplicity of 
phenomena) religion was created by voluntary 
compact among men; the variety of religions 
proved that it could not exist by nature, for if it 
came by nature it would he one. That the variety' 
of religious thought was the necessary 7 consequence 
of the variety of character produced in men by 
variety of external circumstances, their analysis of 
the world was too superficial to show. But this 
very superficiality of theirs is more representative 
of popular thought than the philosophy of deeper 
men, and shows better what was the religion of the 
educated in their own time. 

Nothing sets in so clear a light the degradation 
of the gods in popular thought as the comedies of 
Aristophanes. Much as he hates the Sophists, and 
bitterly as he attacks their irreligion, he himself 
shows the gods of the established religion in more 
ludicrous and degrading situations than any of the 
Sophists cared to do. The Sophists approved of these 
rods as a very useful device, and inculcated respect 
for them as the means of developing morality among 
the people. 

Isolated outbreaks of popular fury, in times when 
calamity terrified the people into piety and roused 
in them a temporary ana quickly evanescent re¬ 
action against the growing irreligion of the time, 
were of no avail * to stem the torrent of descending 
time.’ Purely conservative, without any provision 
for deepening its character and keeping pace with 
the rapid growth of thought and of political and 
commercial life, the established religion continued, 
as a trammelling and impeding institution, losing 
its hold year by year on all classes of the people. 
How intense was the religious feeling of Athens 
is shown by such outbreaks as took place in B.C. 
415 and 410. A longing for something more is 
everywhere manifest in the literature, and history 
shows the dissatisfaction to have been as strong 
in the mass of the people. The feeling was vague, 
for the people knew not what they sought; and it 
showed itself at first only in blind outbursts of fury 


against more prominent violations of the established 
religion, though in reality these violations were 
merely stronger examples of the universal dissatis¬ 
faction. 

Only a prophet with a deeper revelation could 
bring the strong religious feeling of the people and 
the decay of the national worship into harmony; 
and, after Socrates had sealed with his life his 
belief in freedom of religious thought, the succes¬ 
sion of philosophy to the position once occupied 
by the Delphic Oracle as leader of Greek religion 
was accomplished. It was, however, the misfor¬ 
tune of Greek life, and a proof of its religious 
weakness in comparison with the Hebrew race, that 
the prophetic mantle found no new' wearer. In 
the dangerous path of pointing out the true and 
divinely ordained course in actual public life,— 
that path in w hich Palestine produced a constant 
succession of great thinkers to walk,—Socrates 
found no follower. Plato, while fully acknow 7 - 
ledgiug that the true philosopher should take part 
in public life, found the actual world too full 
of evil to allow philosophy to enter it. Greek 
thought therefore remained abstract from actual 
life; it found its w ork and its heavenly kingdom, 
not in the world, but apart from it. Thus, in 
Greece, there never took place that application of 
philosophy to practical w T ork which makes for 
development in religion; and there was never 
exerted that influence of philosophy on public life 
and on the mass of the people w hich is the mar¬ 
vellous feature of Hebrew' history. 

Socrates only expresses more definitely and in 
simpler terms the theory of the older poets: one 
Gocf rules all for the best. He expresses no dis¬ 
belief in the other gods, and often uses the plural 
deoi ; but they are not an important element, and 
he never, so far as our accounts go, expressed any 
opinion about their relation to the great God. 
Plato regards the common religion as the exoteric 
form of a deeper truth; it is generally mythical, 
i.e. it expresses in sensuous language spiritual 
truths. This exoteric religion is proper for the 
education of children, and necessary for those who 
cannot rise to understand the reality pictured to 
them in the tales of the gods. But the popular 
mythology must be purified: it is full of hateful 
and false tales which have crept in through the 
influence of poets and corrupted the genuine 
myths. 

Aristotle has the same view'. Polytheism is a 
State-engine for education. On the‘other hand, 
he sometimes tries to connect it w'ith his system, 
by placing the gods in the stars; but the subject 
gets little notice from him. 

Aristotle was the last purely Hellenic philoso¬ 
pher ; Greek thought had now run its course. 
With the victorious march of Alexander, Greek 
civilization went forth to conquer the East; and 
Greek thought w'as now' brought directly in con¬ 
tact w ith Oriental religion, and particularly with 
the genuine monotheism of the Hebrew's. The 
Greek contempt for barbarians gradually dis¬ 
appeared before the actual experience of a religion 
greater than their own; w hile the narrowness of 
the Jew's recognized the high character of Greek 
philosophy. In the last centuries before Chiist, 
constant attempts w r ere made on both sides to 
unite Hebrew' and Greek thought into one system. 
The doctrine of angels and devils, w'hich was 
mixed up (in later times) with the Hebrew mono¬ 
theistic belief, was assimilated with the Greek 
polytheism. The gods who surrounded Zeus be¬ 
came daimones w r ho interposed between God and 
the world and bridged over the gulf between the 
infinite and the finite. The idea became common 
that all men are the children of God; that the 
true service of God lay, not in the cult-observances 
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of any particular religion, but in a virtuous life; 
and that a priesthood to mediate bet ween man and 
God was needless and wrong. The \6yos of Hera¬ 
clitus and of Plato became in the Jewish school of 
Alexandria the Divine Word which is the l>earer 
of all Divine power. Most of these attempts at 
a union of Hellenic and Jewish thought ended in 
an ascetic system; for all aimed at combining the 
two by dropping elements from each. In Chris¬ 
tianity alone both find their completion and per¬ 
fection, without loss of any of their true character. 

Stoicism was the most remarkable Greek attempt 
to produce a synthesis of Hellenic and Oriental 
thought. It was to a great extent a religion, but 
it was an artificial religion with none of the vigour 
of natural unconscious life. As Zeller says, the 
whole Stoic view of the world was founded on the 
idea of one Divine being, father of all, containing 
and sustaining all, ruling all. manifest everywhere. 
God was to the Stoics the beginning and the end 
of the world’s development. Virtuous action con¬ 
sists in fulfilling the Divine will and law. The 
true philosopher is sufficient for himself, master 
of his fate, above all surrounding circumstances, 
perfectly happy in his own knowledge, lord of all 
things, a true king—and a self-satisfied piig. As 
all men stand in the same relation to God, all men 
are brothers. 

In its theoretic character Stoicism was wholly 
careless of and uninfluenced by the popular religion. 
But in practice the Stoic philosophers inculcated 
acquiescence in the religion which was accepted 
by common opinion and a restraint on the passions 
of the common people. They spoke with contempt 
of many points in the popular faith, the temples, 
the images, the fables ; but they found real germs 
of truth in it, and thought these sufficient to justify 
its continuation. 

Better almost than in any other writer we may 
see in Horace the effect of these religious philoso¬ 
phies on the world of Greece and Koine. To think 
and reason about conduct and good action and 
wisdom is his only religion. The gods to him are 
little more than names and fables. When he 
supported the attempt of Augustus to re-create 
the old religious cults, the poet and the emperor 
were alike urged on by the feeling that religion 
was a political and social machine so useful as 
to be indispensable to good government. 

II. The Attitude of St. Paul to Greek 
Philosophy. —In this brief, imperfect outline of 
the religious side of Greek literature—a subject 
which calls for a much more serious and systematic 
treatment than it has ever received—it has l>een 
shown how dearly the Greek thinkers conceived 
the problem, 9 nd how lofty was the plane on w hich 
they pitched their thoughts; but we have refrained 
from dwelling on their weaknesses and errors. But 
naturally St. Paul, who frequently alludes in very 
disparagi rg terms to the Sophia of the w’orld, was 
most keenly sensible of its faults and imperfec¬ 
tions. Three characteristics seem to have specially 
offended him. 

In the first place, its method was shallow; it 
frequently offered irrational ‘fables and endless 
genealogies’ (1 Ti l 4 ) in place of real attempts to 
grapple with the problems, and was quite content 
with these pseudo - solutions: those genealogical 
explanations, not unknown even to the deepest 
Greek thinkers (as in ACschylus, Agam. 738 ff.), 
became more frequent in the later period, and 
were applied in all departments of pseudo-research, 
geographical, historical,* etc. 

* See, e.g., the account given of early Tarsian history and 
topography by Athenodorus, the greatest philosopher and 
politician whom the city produced, quoted by Stephanus Byt, 
i.v. ‘ Anchiale’; also pseudo-Plutarch, de Pimmw, etc. (Ex- 
voiitor, Dec. 1901, p. 412). v 


In the second place, the fibre in the popular 
philosophic speculation of the later Greek time 
(which alone was presented to the members of the 
Pauline Churches) wns poor and its results dis¬ 
appointing. There came from the study no real 
advance in knowledge, but only frivolous argu¬ 
mentation and ‘questionings’ (l Ti l 4 ). 

In the third place, the Greek Sophia was entirely 
devoid of power over the will and heart of man¬ 
kind. It remained purely theoretical and abstract: 
it could do nothing for men; it was the property 
of a few, and had no effect, or a miserably inade¬ 
quate effect, on the life and character even of those 
tew\ Where it did to some degree touch the heart 
and affect the life of some rare individual, it pro¬ 
duced a philosophic and affected prig rather than a 
true man; and in the ease of some of its most 
eloquent exponents, such as Seneca, there w’as a 
woeful contrast in spirit between their words and 
their life. But the essential feature in St. Paul’s 
teaching was that he propounded a doctrine of 
power, not of theory. That is what he lays special 
stress upon; and of that he found not a trace in 
the Sophia of the time. The Greek philosophers 
had sometimes observed that the unwritten laws 
which rested on religion had more influence on the 
will and conduct of men than the written laws of 
the State (see above, B, § II); but they had not 
carried out this observation to a practical result. 

In this last observation lies the essence of the 
whole matter. The best and the most character¬ 
istic Hellenic thought was bound inevitably to 
regard the higher lile, at which the **ood man 
must aim, not as the striving after an ideal above 
and beyond human nature, but as the proper and 
natural development of his human nature. There 
was in Hellenic thought no real conception of sin. 
There could not be such a conception, for it is of 
the essence of Hellenism to l»e perfectly content 
with the human nature, to rejoice in it, to find 
in it the Divine perfection. The counsel which 
Hellenic philosophy gave to man, which it must 
give so long as it continued true to the Hellenic 
spirit, was, * Be yourself: do not fall short of your 
true and perfect development.’ Such an idea as 
rising above oneself, trampling one’s nature under 
foot as sinful, striving after the Divine nature, 
is essentially anti-Hellenic, and it is only rarely 
that any famt traces of it can be found even in 
those llellenic philosophers who have been most 
affected by foreign thought. But it was in this 
revolt from the yoke of sin, in this intense eager¬ 
ness after the Divine, that St. Paul found the 
motive power to drive men on. 

But, though St. Paul saw so clearly and resented 
so strongly the faults of the Greek Sophia , it would 
be wrong to infer (as has been too often done) that 
he was either ignorant of or uninfluenced by it. It 
is a general fact that the great creative minds in 
philosophy have been more alive to the faults of 
their predecessors than to their excellences, and 
have given larger space and more emphasis in their 
writings to criticism of preceding philosophers than 
to expression of indebtedness to them. They were 
probably not fully conscious of their obligation, 
but it was very real. So it has been with St. Paul. 
He owed much to the Greek philosophy and thought, 
gained partly in formal education at Tarsus, partly 
by assimilation of the knowledge which floated on 
the surface of a more or less educated society and 
became insensibly the property of all its members. 
On this see the excellent papers by E. Curtius on 
* Paulus in Athen,’ and Canon E. Hicks, ‘ St. Paul 
and Hellenism,’ in Studia Biblica , iv.; and on his 
probable debt (in common with Seneca) to the 
philosophy of Athenodorus, which must have been 
the staple of education and educated conversation 
at Tarsus in St. Paul’s childhood, the present 
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writer’s remarks in St. Paul the Traveller , p. 
SOU if., may be consulted. 

Further, while St. Paul often harshly criticises 
the current Sophia in his letters to nis young 
Churches, he was conscious that he was a debtor 
both to the educated Hellenes and to the un¬ 
educated non-Hellenes, both to the philosophically 
trained and to those who had no such training 
(Ro l 14 ). And he would not have liB Churches 
lose anything of the excellences of the Greek 
spirit, liis extreme fondness for the word cJmris 
can hardly be quite separated in his mind, and 
could not possibly be separated in the minds of 
his numerous Hellenic hearers, from the Greek 
thnriSy the grace and charm which is of the 
essence of Hellenism. And he sums up in three 
Greek words his counsel to the Colossians and 
the Asians generally, when he urged them to 
‘ make their market to the full of the opiiortunity 
which their situation ottered them* (Col 4 5 , Eph 
6 ltf ; cf. Ph 4 4, 8 ). 

III. Degradation of the Hellenic Religion. 
—(1) Foreign influence. —In Greece as in Anatolia 
(see A, § VII (4), above), the history of religion 
after a certain period of progress and elevation w*as 
a continuous process of deterioration. The changes 
in religion were for the most part forced on by 
external causes, viz. by the pressure of foreign 
worships ; and their influence was almost wholly 
bad. This character resulted partly from the way 
in which the influence reached the Greek races ami 
cities (*ee (3), below), and partly from deeper causes 
which cannot be described in this short sketch 
(though they have been briefly indicated in A, 
§ ATII (9), abo\e): those deeper cau**e> combined 
to destroy that sensitiveness to the Divine nature, 
ami that desire to hear and readiness to obey the 
Dnine voice, which make for progress and eleva¬ 
tion in religious thought. 

(2) Susceptibility to foreign religious influence. 
—Some influence was exerted on*the religion of 
the Greeks by almost every race with whom they 
came in contact. Even the despised and barbar¬ 
ous Thracians could make their Benrlis and Kotys 
or Kotytto powerful and reverenced in cultured 
Athene. But it was mainly cults from the East 
that allected the Greek peoples during the period 
w Inch is best know n to us. 

The foundation of this influence w T as always the 
same. The Hellenic religion, with its invariable 
tendency to concentrate attention on the bright 
side of nature and life, and to permit only reluct¬ 
antly, under mystic and half-acknowledged forms, 
any ritual appealing t-o the sense of fear in the 
worshippers, could never completely satisfy human 
needs; and more was always sought after, and 
seemed to be found in the more impressive foreign 
religions. Especially the enthusiastic, emotional, 
and impressive Oriental forms of religion exercised 
on Greece an influence which acted continuously 
throughout ancient history. As we have seen in 
B, § III, the Oriental character and the primitive 
Pelasgian character in many deities were fused, 
during the vigorous growth of the Hellenic spirit, 
into a new form, becoming truly Hellenic concep¬ 
tions; and although, in the cultus especially, the 
original characteristics can be traced in the Hel¬ 
lenic deity, yet the completed product is essentially 
and generically different from the Oriental type. 

Thus far back in Athenian history we can ob¬ 
serve the entrance of the Brauronian Artemis, a 
figure analogous to the Ephesian Artemis and the 
Phrygian Cybele, with her attendant animals and 
her Amazon priestesses; but myth tells how the 
invading Amazons weTe expelled by the hero of 
Athenian Hellenism; and the Artemis who estab¬ 
lished herself was the graceful huntress-maiden, a 
purely Hellenic conception, however much of the 


primitive forms could be traced in the actual 
cultus. But as the youth and creative energy 
of Hellenism passed away the Oriental influence 
asserted itself more effectively, and was less 
modified by the spirit of Greece. Asklepios never 
became so thoroughly Hellenized as Dionysos, 
but he was a distinctly later introduction into 
the Hellenic circle of deities. 

In all of those deities the Hellenic character is 
evident; but in later times Hellenism touched 
only very slightly, if at all, the gods of Phrygia, 
of Syria, and of Egypt, who were naturalized in 
Greek lands and cities. In an age when half- 
Greek or wholly barbarian kings and Roman em¬ 
perors were worshipped as gods in Hellenic cities, 
it w as clear that the spirit of Hellenism had grown 
very weak. 

'fliose Oriental deities appealed to the side of 
human nature which was alien to, and could not 
be satisfied with, Hellenism and the bright festival- 
loving gods of Hellenic political and municipal life. 
But in earlier times, as any Oriental deities pene¬ 
trated into the Greek circle, Hellenism tended to 
lend them its peculiar grace and charm, to tone 
dowm the excesses and Hie abandon of their rites, 
but at the same time to detract from their power 
to satisfy that deep-seated craving for an awe¬ 
inspiring deity. Even as late as the 3rd cent. B.C. 
the Cybele, who was worshipped at Athens in the 
Metroon, was sometimes invoked under the name 
of Aphrodite; * and the first signs of the Hellen- 
izing of a naturalized foreign deity was the substi¬ 
tution of a Hellenic for the barbarous name. 

The Egyptian Isis, the Phrygian Cybele, and 
many others, can be traced as far back as know¬ 
ledge reaches, pressing upon and forcing their way 
into the mind and the worship of Greece. The 
worship of Bis wa.s know n very early in the Greek 
colony of Cyrene (Herod, iv. 186); for the Greeks 
of Cyrene were necessarily in close relations w ith 
Egypt, and doubtless Egyptians visited or resided 
in Cyrene, and, moreover, there was invariably a 
tendency in the ancients to worship the gods of 
the land to which they had migrated, in the belief 
that those gods were powerful in the land which 
l>elonged to them. 

Cybele w r as introduced from Phrygia into the 
Ionic Greek colonies on the west coast of Asia 
Minor at a very early time, and in much the 
.same w ay as Isis was introduced at Cyrene. The 
Phrygian traders came in numbers to Miletus, as 
llipponax mentions in the 6 th cent. B.C., and they 
brought their religion with them. Moreover, in 
times of danger the Greeks turned to Cybele for 
help, and found her efficacious and powerful; in 
this respect the story of the introduction of her 
w orsliip at Miletus is instructive, and may be taken 
as typical of what happened in many other cases. 

The party of the old kingly dynasty in Miletus, 
having been expelled, took refuge in Assesos, and 
were there besieged by the tyrant of Miletus. 
Being hard pressed they consulted the Oracle, 
and w ere informed by the god that helpers would 
come to them from Phrygia, who would release 
them and Miletus from misfortunes. Thereafter 
two young men came from Phrygia, bringing the 
sacred things (rd Upd) of the Kabeiroi + in a basket, 
and approaching the w r all of Assesos by night asked 
admittance, as they had come at the order of the 
god, bringing sacred things from Phrygia for the 
good of the people of Assesos and Miletus. In the 
issue the tyrant was defeated and slain, and the 
new’ rites introduced into Miletus.? Here the 

* See Foucart, Associations Relig-ieuscs, p. 98, and Appendix, 
No. 1G; cf. 10 and 11. 

f This term must indicate the Phrygian rites with the sacred 
objects displayed to the worshippers in Phrygia. 

{ Nic. Damage. 53. 
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reception of the native Anatolian ritual into 
Miletus is connected with the straits of a political 
party during a serious dissension in the city. 
Similarly, the introduction of the worship of the 
Dioscuri at Rome and the buildiug of their temple 
in the fornm was coincident with the struggle 
against the tyranny of the Tarquins, the Etruscan 
intruders, when the Twin Brethren aided the young 
republic. 

(3) Manner in which foreign religion entered 
Greece .—As to the way in which these foreign 
gods came to be adopted by the Greeks, no clear 
information has come down to us about the very 
earliest times, though myth and legend on the 
subject can be interpreted by comparison with 
later historical facts. But the facts quoted as 
typical in the last few paragraphs are taken from 
a comparatively early period, and they agree in 
general with the fuller evidence that survives with 
regard to the later centuries (which will be stated 
in the following paragraphs). From all these 
sources of evidence, it results that nothing like 
intentional spread of religious belief by the ad¬ 
herents of any of those foreign cults occurred; 
that each body of worshippers rather desired to 
keep to itself its own gods, and was unwilling to 
extend the circle except for some distinct pre>ent 
advantage to themselves and their worship; that 
the spread of a cultus was connected with migra¬ 
tion or colonization, both because the migrating 
people carried their gods with them and because 
settlers adopted also the gods of the land in which 
they settled; the adoption of a new god was fre¬ 
quently connected with and suggested by some 
calamity, which was attributed by popular super¬ 
stition or by Oracular authority to neglect or 
contempt of the god in question. 

The Oracle was often consulted in such cases of 
calamity, and often recommended that a novel 
worship should be introduced. Such was the why 
in which Rome adopted the Phrygian Cybele in 
B.C. 204, and Athens in 430. But the Oracle in 
these cases (as is always probable and in some 
cases certain) simply confirmed the popular im¬ 
pression, that the new deity if properly invoked 
would be able to help; and this popular impression 
was produced by seeing the worshippers of the 
deity in question, and by the superstitious fear 
that that deity was very powerful (which the 
worshippers attested) and was being outraged by 
neglect. 

The religious history of Athens in later times is 
better known than that of any other Greek State, 
and may be taken as typical. Athens showed 
itself more hospitable to foreign cults than any 
other city, but it was also more hospitable to 
foreigners. There came into existence in Athens 
a bewildering multiplicity of gods; but the same 
process of multiplication went on in all Greek 
cities more or less, and the increase was greatest 
in those cities where the largest number of foreign 
visitors or residents was found. 

There was, of course, in Athens (and doubtless 
in Greece everywhere) a formal law (in some less 
civilized places, perhaps, only a general principle 
and ‘ unwritten law ’), confirmed at first by, and 
indeed originating from, a strong popular feeling, 
which forbade the introduction of strange or new 
gods. The penalty was death. The formal per¬ 
mission of the State was necessary before any new 
god could be introduced. But tnis law ana this 
originally strong popular feeling were, in practice, 
far from effective. The following were the usual 
circumstances. 

Commerce and intercourse brought to Athens, 
the Piraeus, and other great trading centres large 
aumbers of foreigners. As these foreigners con¬ 
duced to the increase of trade, the city which 


desired to become a great trading centre was forced 
to encourage them ; otherwise, in the keen compe¬ 
tition of Greek trading cities, they would have 
been driven away to more hospitable places. Those 
strangers naturally desired to practise their own 
peculiar worship; and, obviously, a State which 
encouraged them must tolerate their practice o* 
their rites. As early as the legislation of Solon 
this necessity was recognized by the law which is 
attributed to him. A body of foreigners who 
desired to conduct their native worship in Athens 
might form a religious society (diaxros ); and the 
State granted to the society permission for the 
rules which it might lay down for its members, 
and toleration for its rites, so long as its aims and 
regulations did not conflict with the public law or 
tend to subvert peace and order in the city. The 
constitution of those religious societies was modelled 
on that of the State. The assembly (iKKXrpla) of 
members (Oiaa&rat) framed rules, elected priests 
and other officials, who were responsible to it, and 
inflicted fines on disobedient members; the fines 
could be enforced by action before the legal tri¬ 
bunals of the State. New members were welcomed 
to these societies, not from the desire to affect the 
life or conduct or belief of the outside world, but 
because increase in numbers increased the wealth 
and influence of the body. 

In Btrict legal effect the Athenian State merely 
tolerated, but did not encourage, the rites of the 
religious societies (0La<roi). Special leave was re¬ 
quired from the Athenian Assembly (’E KKXrjoia) 
before any such society could build a sanctuary 
for itself. As regards the rites celebrated by the 
societies, if these seemed to the State to be unsuit 
able or disorderly, the primary law came into force 
prohibiting the introduction of new deities on pain 
of death. The ritual was permitted only to the 
foreigners who constituted the society ; and when, 
as occasionally happened, an alarm was raised that 
Athenian citizens were going after those strange 
gods, the primary law was liable to be brought 
into operation, and the offending society with its 
gods expelled. Thus in B.C. 430 the strolling 
priest (fiTjrpayvpTTfs) who had initiated Athenian 
women into the rites of the Phrygian goddess was 
executed. But when the plague immediately 
afterwards broke out, owing to the overcrowding 
of the city due to the invasion of Attica by the 
Peloponnesian armies, an alarm arose, and the 
Delpnic Oracle (which was consulted) attributed 
the epidemic to the wrath of the goddess at the 
murder of her priest, and ordered the State to 
atone by building her a temple. In consequence, 
the temple of the Mother-Goddess (Mfctrobn) was 
built at the Piraeus. 

The question arises, whether, and how far, the 
building of the MStroon implied the introduction 
of the ritual of the Phrygian Mother-Goddess as 
part of the State religion. It was, of course, 
necessary that in her temple there should be a 
cultus of, and offerings to, the goddess: it was 
also obviously necessary that the ritual of the 
temple should be such as she loved. But that 
does not imply that the complete ritual and mys¬ 
teries of the Phrygian deity were adopted and 
practised at the expense ana under the sanction 
of the Athenian State. On the contrary, Demos¬ 
thenes* holds up Eschines to public contempt 
because he had assisted at the performance of the 
Phrygian Mysteries; and he could hardly have 
done so if they had been part of the State religion. 
Probably the public worship in the Mdtrottn was 
selected and toned down by something of Hellenic 
restraint and order. But the Phrygian ritual was 
performed at the Mdtrofin by a private society of 

* Demoeth. de Cor.jp. 250; cf. Aristophanes, fr. 478, Ly*. 883, 
Pax, 10; Cicero, de Legg. ii. 16, 87. 
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'OpyeQwe f, and elsewhere by strolling priests and 
Metragyrtai ; and was still despised by the edu¬ 
cated and the patriotic citizens, and discouraged 
by the State.* 

The reason w T hy the foreign rites spread Was in 
Athens the same as elsewhere. The State religion, 
with its purely external show, did not satisfy the 
deep-lying religious or superstitious cravings of 
the people: the West turned to the more intense 
and enthusiastic religion of the East. While the 
educated classes in the later centuries were trying 
to unite Greek philosophy with Oriental ideas 
altout the nature of God and his relation to man, 
the lower orders took refuge in the practice of 
the direct and undisguised Eastern rites. First 
naturalized in the Piraeus among the lowest and 
most ignorant class of Athenians, who filled the 
harbour-town with the * sailors* licence,* + those 
new rites, though scouted and despised by the 
more educated citizens, spread, and by degrees 
reduced the national worship to comparative 
neglect. 

There was probably no period when Greece 
was not affected by such religious influence ; but 
in Athens the movement assumed much greater 
strength through the influx of foreign merchants, 
attracted by the commercial supremacy and liberal 
policy of the city in the 5th cent. B.C. 

Thus, e.g. t the rites of Adonis were introduced 
before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war in 
B.C. 431 .t The festival was being celebrated at the 
time when the great expedition was setting sail 
for Sicily in B.C. 410, as Plutarch mentions (Ale. 

I 18). The rites had come from Cyprus (and ulti¬ 
mately from Syria); one of the female conspirators 
in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes (performed B.C. 
412) swears by the Paphian Aphrodite ; and the 
ritual is ridiculed in the same plav (389, 557). The 
chief ceremony was entirely non-ilellenic, with its 
vehement mourning for the goddess's dead favourite 
Adonis, the search for the body and its discovery, 
the planting of quick-growing plants in pots as 
the Garden of Adonis, the revivification of the god 
in the garden, and the joyous conclusion of the 
festival. 

The Thracian rites of Kotytto were satirized by 
Eupolis in the Bapttr, and the fragments of that 
comedy show how ugly was the character of the 
ritual; while the fact that Eupolis had Alcibiades 
in view in the play, suggests how far the rites 
had spread in Athens. ACschylus had previously 
described the Edonian worship of Kotys and 
Dionysos in a lost tragedy ; but there the worship 
was foreign, though its place in the tragedy show* 
how great interest it had for the Athenians. The 
rites were of similar general character to the 
Phrygian ritual of Cybele and Attis or Sabazios. 

Through the analogy of these cases the nature 
of the introduction of any foreign worship in 
the very early Hellenic period can be readily 
gathered from the associated myths and legends. 
The worship of Dionysos was essentially of the 
same kind and character as the Phrygian ritual. 
When it began to penetrate into Greece, through 
the influence of foreign settlers or a foreign tribe, 
it aroused the strongest opposition from the native 
and patriotic party, and from the government 
which represented the wisdom and long experi¬ 
ence of the governing class. But it won its way 
through its hold on the masses; and supposed or 
real calamities occurring to those who had ex¬ 
pressed contempt or made open resistance to the 
new god were taken as proofs of his power. The 
religion of Dionysos was gradually accepted over 
Greece, and the god himself was received as the 

* Bee Foucart, Lee Assoo. Relig. pp. 80, 88,134,156. 

t Mumxr A»Eurip. Hecuba, 607. 

X They are mentioned at common, Ar. Pax , 420. 


associate of Apollo in Delphi; but in general it 
rested on the devotion of the lower orders and the 
democracy,* and was resisted by the aristocracy 
and the governing classes. And even that religion 
was strongly affected by the Hellenic spirit; and 
its Greek ritual lost much of its Asiatic character 
and some of its most repulsive features. 

(4) Itinerant priests.— The strolling impostors 
who dealt in religious and purificatory rites, and 
practised on the superstitions of the common 
people, have been mentioned above, and are often 
alluded to by the ancient writers. They generally 
claimed to be representatives of the old Orphic 
Mysteries, and to possess prophecies of Orpheus, 
Mustcus, and other ancient seers. They had 
formulae by which they could bend the gods to 
their will, and make them favour or injure whom 
they pleased; and this power they were ready to 
exercise in favour of any one who paid them. At 
a trifling cost, and without any personal trouble, 
one could gain forgiveness of sins, revenge on one's 
enemies, and a happy life in the future world. At 
other times the rites of the Mother-Goddess, or 
some other foreign ceremonial, formed the engine 

of their power. Some of them cured madness by 1 
ecstatic aances, either round the patient sitting in 
a chair or in company with him. Orpheotelestai , 
Mctragyrtai , etc., are common names for such 
impostors, and little distinction can be drawn be¬ 
tween different kinds of them. They were gener¬ 
ally of a very low class, and addressed themselves 
to the lower order* of the people. Their equip¬ 
ment was poor, and they often carried about the 
instruments of their ritual on an ass.f 

Some of their custom* are described by Apuleius, 
Met. viii. 25 tf. Among them was included a parody 
of the confession and expiation (see A, VIl (6 f-), 
above): one of the strolling band (who are described 
as Galli) in a loud voice confessed publicly that he 
had been guilty of violating the law of the goddess 
in *<>me way, and demanded from himself the just 
punishment of his crime (in the same way as the 
goddess is represented in the confessional steles 
as demanding expiation and penalty from the 
criminal). Thereupon the devotee took a uliip 
and beat himself, till the blood flowed and the 
sympathy of the multitude showed itself in gifts. 

(5) Magic .—The practices of such impostors as 
are described in the previous section are not always 
distinguishable from magic, into which they shade 
off by imperceptible gradation. Magic in the 
strict sense was always felt by the Greeks to be 
a foreign and specially an Oriental art, as is shown 
by the very name pay os, a magician, literally a 
magian or Persian priest. The magical art was 
called yorjreLa in reference to the loud howling 
utterance of magic formuhe.ij: 

In Homer, apart from the tale of the obviously 
Oriental Circe, little approach to magic appears 
except in the art of medicine, which was to a great 
extent learned from the older civilizations of the 
East, and which always assumes an uncanny char¬ 
acter to a primitive people: charms (eraot 8oL) are 
uttered over wounds : Helena has a care-soothing 
drink, nepenthe ; Aphrodite, a love - producing 

g irdle; and Athena changes the form of men. 

ut the use of all such arts is confined to gods 
and half-Divine heroes, and is therefore clearly 
distinguished from magic. 

Later, the power of transforming men into other 
shapes, of making love - philtres, of stilling the 

* Compare, for example, the story of Cleisthenes, the demo¬ 
cratic tyrant of Sicyon, who expelled the aristocratic hero 
Adrastus, and substituted J>ionysia for Adrastus festivals 
(Herod, y. 67). 

tAr. Ran. 159; cf. Plat Rep. ii. 864, Suthyd. 277 D; 
Theophr. Char. xvi.; Apul. Metam. viii. c. 27; Lucian, A$. 
ch. 35. 

X See W. Headlam in Class. Review, 1902, p. 52. 
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winds, causing rain, etc., was believed to be 
attainable by human beings through arts which 
were strictly magical, and quite distinct from 
the process whereby (according to a primitive form 
of religious belief) priests through their prayers 
and rites could induce the gods to do those things.* 
The magical art whereby men could attain such 
powers was so well known and widely practised 
m Thessaly that the word Thcssalis was used in 
the sense of ‘witch.* Witches could draw down 
the moon (as Aristophanes says. Clouds 748), turn 
men into wolves, still the winds, and so on. This 
magic power was gained by compelling the gods; 
in other words, by appealing to a higher and 
supreme power to which the gods must bow. 
Magical art, then, was associated with an older 
pre-Hellenic religion and the Divine power of a 
more ancient system, and was always related to 
the Chthonian religion and the gods of the w orld 
of death. 

The foreign origin of magic as practised in 
Greece must not be pressed too far. There can 
hardly be any doubt that it embodied elements of 
the primitive pre-Hellenic religion, which persisted 
in the form of popular superstition and occult lore 
after the public and acknowledged religion had 
assumed a new form. 

The power of magic was most frequently invoked 
to attract reluctant persons to a lover, or to bring 
disease and death upon an enemy. Numerous ex¬ 
amples of curses of this latter kind have been 
found in recent years, and have considerably 
enlarged our knowledge of the subject. They 
were usually scratched rudely on plates of lead, 
the proper metal, and buried in the ground, often 
in a grave, or in the Temenos of Chthonian deities. 
They were, however, also turned to a utilitarian 
purpose, and employed, e.g., almost like advertise¬ 
ments of lost or stolen property, the finder of 
which was subjected to a terrible curse if he 
failed to restore it to the owner. Such curses were 
intended to be seen by the thief, and must there¬ 
fore have been publicly exposed; but even these 
seem to have been connected with Chthonian 
worship, and attached to the shrines of Chthonian 
deities. The penalty invoked most frequently in 
all curses was fever, the hidden fire of the gods of 
death, which burns up imperceptibly the strength 
and life of the sufferer. + 

To this subject belong also the belief in the evil 
eye (which, while specially injurious to children 
and domestic animals, was dangerous to all) and 
other forms of baleful influence, and the use of 

This belief was a debase? form of the doctrine 
seen in Herodotus, that the gods are jealous of 
any surpassing success, or power, or beauty, or 
happiness in man, and interfere to destroy it; and 
that it is wise to propitiate them by voluntarily 
sacrificing part of one’s good fortune or wealth: 
hence arose the common practice of guarding 
against evil by spitting, and by ugly or obscene 
gestures. 

It would, however, serve no useful purpose at 
present to enumerate the various forms which 
magic and other superstitious practices assumed 
in the Greek world. For our purpose, the im¬ 
portant point is, that they were alien to and in the 
iong-run stronger than the true Hellenic religion, 
and helped to destroy it. 

(6) The worship of living men as deities .—The 
deification of living men w as not in itself alien to 
the spirit of Hellenism, but, on the contrary, was 
quite in harmony with the Hellenic satisfaction 

* Compare, for example, Pausanias, iL 84. 2 (at Methana in 
Argolu). viii. 88. 4 (at the spring Hagno on the Arcadian 
mountain Lyceus). 

t See Wuenach in Corpus Inscript. Att., Appendix. 


and delight in human beauty and ncbility. The 
worship of the dead as heroes w r as developed by 
Hellenism in a way that tended in that direction, 
as when the dead freebooter Philip was wor¬ 
shipped as a hero by the people of the Greek 
colony of Segesta(whom he had wantonly attacked 
in piratic fashion), simply on account of his per¬ 
sonal beauty.* It was an easy step to identify 
the man of surpassing excellence, physical or 
mental, with a god either after his death or 
during his lifetime, when the perfection of human 
nature w T as regarded as Divine. Thus Pythagoras 
after death was worshipped under the form of 
Apollo Hyperboreios, JLycurgus as a god, Sophocles 
as Asklepios-Doxion. Sacrifices were ottered to 
Brasidas and Hippocrates, and the term Ovetv, 
which properly denotes the ottering to a god as 
distinguished from a liero,t is used about them. 
Accoiding to Plutarch, the first man to whom 
worship was paid as a god during his lifetime was 
Lysander ( Lys. 18). It is significant that this first 
step was made among the Asiatic Greek cities. 
While there was nothing essentially non-llellenic 
in such deification of human natuie, yet the Hel¬ 
lenic sense of order and measure and grace long 
shrank instincti\ ely from such a step as an ex¬ 
cess ; but, in Asia, Hellenism never was so pure as 
in Europe. 

The Thasians honoured Agesilaos in a similar 
way. From the time of Alexander the deification 
of kings w T as customary, as a mere recognition 
of ‘divine right.’ Homan generals weie often 
honoured by Greek cities with festivals and games, 
w hich implied deification.£ Every Homan emperor 
in succession w r as worshipped ; and it was inscribed 
on the coins and the engraved decrees of the 
greatest Greek cities as a special honour that they 
were temple-w ardens ( veuicdpoi) of the emperors. 

IV. Religion of the Gileco-Asiatic Cities. 

—In the Hellenized cities of Asia Minor, wilich 
had such importance in the early history of Chris¬ 
tianity, all these forms of religious thought and 
act w’ere busy simultaneously. The old Anatolian 
superstition retained no vestige of its early sim¬ 
plicity and its original adaptation to the needs of 
a primitive people, and had been brutalized .and 
degraded by the exaggeration of its worst features 
and the importation of barbarian superstitious; 
but it was still strong, especially in the cities of 
the inner country. The Hellenic religion in its 
decaying forms was introduced and talked about 
by the Hellenes of the cities. Greek or Gncco- 
Asiatic philosophy exercised a considerable influ¬ 
ence on the thought of the educated classes in 
those cities, and many sayings and principles and 
scraps from it had passed into the popular lan¬ 
guage and conversation of society; but it had 
little influence on life, except in the way of pro¬ 
ducing disbelief in current religions and contempt 
for the most vulgar kinds of superstition. But on 
the great mass of the population all kinds of super¬ 
stition and magic exercised a very strong influ¬ 
ence, and were on the whole in harmony with the 
spirit of the Anatolian religion in its modem 
form. 

As to the philosophic speculation current in 
those cities, in spite of its many faults and its 
obvious weakness as a practical force, the account 
given in § I makes it easy to understand how and* 
why philosophy, though so depreciated and scouted 
by St. Paul, was, after all, Lis ally in a certain 
degree against the gross forms of vulgar super¬ 
stition which were the only active religious force 

* Herod. ▼. 47. 

tTbe distinction, however, was not strictly maintained: 
Qvrlm were offered to Philip at Segesta. 

t Cicero in Verr. ii. 21, 51, ad Q. Fr. L L 26, ad Att v. 21. 7 
Plutarch, Lucull. 23, Flam. ltt. 
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in the cities. One can also readily understand 
why, to the educated observer in contemporary 
Gru'co-lioman society, such as Sergius Paul us in 
Paphos, or the Stoic and Epicurean philosophers 
in Athens, he seemed to be a new teacher of philo¬ 
sophy, more or less impressive in himself, but not 
essentially different in type from scores of other 
lecturers who were striving to catch the ear of the 
educated world. 

V. Decay and Death of the Hellenic 
Religion. —While the religion ot the country 
ceased to satisfy the wants of the people, toe oot- 
Murd show became greater and greater. The 
Scholiast on Aristophanes {Venn. (i(il) says that 
the year consisted really of only ten months, as 
two were occupied by festivals ; and Strabo (vi. p. 
429) says that finally at Tarentum there were more 
leasts than clays in the year. But the spirit m 
which the rites had once been performed was now 
lost; people tolerated the duties as traditional 
ceremonial, and enjoyed the festivals merely as 
line shows. The word &<t>ocriov<rOat, ‘ to discharge 
oneself of what is due to the gods,’ came to denote 
careless and jierfunctory jKTforinanee. The dutj’ 
ot ]»erforming the public saenhees was hired out to 
the lowest bidder. Zeus had to mourn the neglect 
into which lie had fallen compared with the more 
1 event gods (Lucian, Icarom. 24). 

In truth, the Hellenic religion in its most typical 
form could not permanently maintain its hold on 
human nature. It was the evanescent, rare, and 
delicate product of a peculiar period and of special 
conditions in human history. It wih the belief of 
an aristocracy of talents and opportunities, tilled 
for the moment with the delight of activity and 
expansion, and the mere joy ot living. It required 
the Hellenic City - State for the theatre of its 
development, and the existence of a cl as-,, sup¬ 
ported and set free from mere drudgery by a huge 
enslaved population, but too numerous and too 
various in worldly circumstances to be only a 
narrow, privileged, and idle aristocracy of birth. 
But such conditions arc rarely and can 

never last long. Where an approximation to them 
occurs for a time in any considerable section of the 
population of any land, there results a tendency to 
a similar artistic development of religion. But 
there has never been elsewhere an experiment on 
such a scale as in Greece, where economic and 
social facts, natural surroundings, and relation to 
foreign nations, conspired to give a glory and an 
intoxicated consciousness of life to’ the small, 
energetic, busy, keenly competing cities of the 
Hellenes. 

But even there the conditions soon ceased. 
Greece sank into its inevitable place as a third- 
rate province in some larger empire. It was 
essential to true Hellenism that it should be sup¬ 
ported by the spirit of a self-governing people; its 
proud self-consciousness and joy in its own life and 
activity were inconsistent with servitude. 

A mournful consciousness that the * gods of 
Greece * were dead is often apparent in the later 
Greek literature, as, for example, in the well-known 
story preserved by Plutarch {dc Defectu Orac. 17), 
that in the reign of Tiberius, when a ship sailing 
from Greece to Italy was among the Eclunades 
Islands, off the Acarnanian coast, a voice was 
'heard summoning by name a certain Egyptian 
pilot who chanced to be on board; and, when he 
answered the third summons rather reluctantly, 
the voice bade him announce when he reached 
Palodes that * Pan the great is dead.* 

It is a fitting conclusion to Hellenic religion that 
the Oracles became dumb; and especially that the 
Delphic Oracle, which had played so important 
and, for a time, so noble a part in guiding its 
development, lost first its influence and Anally its 


voice. As a force in history it had long lost all 
power; in the 1st cent, after Christ, Delphi and j 
Ammon had given place to Chaldtean astrologers, 
as Strabo and Juvenal agree in saying, and Plu¬ 
tarch wrote a treatise inquiring into the reason ; * 
and in the 4th cent., when Julian sent to consult 
the Delphic Oracle, the last response was uttered 
for him: * Tell the king, to earth has fallen the 
beautiful mansion ; no longer has Phoebus a home, 
nor a prophetic laurel, nor a fount that speaks: 
gone dry is the talking water.’ + 

etware rep xaguai Trie* daida\os av\d‘ 

ovKtrt <Poijos ix €l KaXvfiav, ov /i&VTida oa(f>vr)v, 
ou way ay Aa Xiouaay' dwea^ero sal A a\ov vdwp. 

The religious forms of Greece had served their 
day; they were now antiquated, and the world 
parsed on to other forms. The alternatives pre¬ 
sented to the people were Christianity or vulgar 
sujHiistition, while a steadily diminishing remnant 
of the educated class clung to a philosophical form 
of paganism. 

Literature.—B esides the many general Dictionaries and 
works on Greek Antiquities, which usualh include Religious 
Antiquities, such as Daremberg - Saglio s Diet, dex AnttquiUs 
<jr. et row. (A-M published m 1902), Pauli - Wissowa, Real- 
L'uci/dopcedie (A-Dem. in 1902), Smith (who includes Mithology 
under Biography, and Ritual under Antiquities), etc., the works 
devoted expressly to Greek Religion (under which some casual 
information is given about cults of Asia Minor), either gener¬ 
ally or in some particular department or aspect, are extremely 
numerous, and complete enumerations unnecessary and hardly 
jHjssible. The reader who looks at the discussion of any detail 
m a few of the following works will find in them sufficient 
indications to guide him to the vast literature (much of it not 
ill itself valuable) that has accumulated round most of the chief 
topics. Owing to the capricious and subjective nature of the 
treatment (which can hardly be avoided), the information 
w Inch is most important for an investigator from a novel point 
of new ma}, however, be passed unnoticed in seieral of the 
most elaborate works, and may be found only by looking into 
some of the older or the less important and‘honoured work* 
The old-fashioned and unpretending Handwvrterlmch der 
gru'clnxchen u. turn. Mytholvne of Jacobi (Coburg, 1S35), with 
its bare and bald lists of reterenees to ancient authorities, is 
still often most practically useful for the investigator, because 
there he gets fat ts unencumbered with opinions: in the 
lolunnmuis and indi*»]>ensable. and in many respects far more 
complete, work of liosdiei, Lexicon der griech. und rom. 
Mytholoijie (still unfinished. A-Par. published in Noi ember 
19U2), facts are apt to l>e concealed by opinions: but the \ariety 
of writers in the Lexicon un cognate topics often supplies a 
useful diversity of opinion. Those who desire to study the 
history of modem opinion will find the following list, vvlnle 
inadequate, yet a sufficient introduction from which to make a 
lieginmng (only, as a rule, one w ork bi any author is named : 
the most recent writers as a rule are gueii, and the older can 
be followed up from them) — 

Maury, H into ire dc* Religions de la Grice ancienne ; Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States , i. and ii. Ib90 (sequel not ready m 
1902); Foucart, Rechcrches sur Vorvune et la nature des 
Mysttres d’Elevsis, 1695, etc.; Prelier-Robert, Grirchische 
Mgthologie*, 1887; A. Mommsen, Feste der Atliener (new edition 
of Ileortologie ); E. Curtius, Gesammelte Abhandlunyen, 
etc.; Dietench, Fekyia ; Diels, Sibylhnische Blatter , 1890; 
Bouchfe-Leclercq, Histoire de la Divination ; Usener, Religions- 
gexchichtliche Ifntersuchuniien , 1889, Griechische Gottcmamen , 
etc.; Gruppe, Die griech. Kulte u. My then ; Ridgeway, Early 
Age of Greece , 1901; manv articles and other works by these 
writers, and also by S. Reinach, Miss J. E. Harrison, Wernicke, 
Wilatnowitz, Robert, Maass, Kuhnert, Korte, Bloch, Drexler, 

A itrv, Perdrizet, Berard, Cumont, Studniczka, Rohde, Tumpel, 
Marillier, Beurlier, Miss A. Walton, Krause, Keller, Stengel, 
Wemhold, Crusius, Hoffmann, Reichel, Thraemer, Toepffer, von 
Fritze, Ziebarth, Zienmnn, Buresch, Duinmler, etc. Anrich, 
Das Ant ike Mysterienuvscn, ls94; Wobbennin, Religions - 
gexrh. Stud ten, 189(1; Gardner, Origin of the Lov'd’it Supper , 
1>94, etc., treat of the relation of the Mysteries to early Chris¬ 
tianity : Anrich is the least imaginative; Gardner takes a more 
subjective liew. Cf. also S. Cheatham, The Mysteries (Hula. 
Lect 1890-971 

On the origin of rites and their relatioh to savage ritual, 
Botticher, Baumkultus ; A. B. Cook, Animal-War ship in the 
Myceiuean Age ; Frazer, Golden Bough 2 (nominally on Italian, 
really more on Greek), 1900; Monnhardt, Wald - und Feld- 
kulte , etc.; Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, 
1890 (totennstic). In Bursian’s Jahresbericht from time to 
time reviews of the entire literature can be found. 

* Juv. Sat. vi. 653; Strab. xvii. p. 1168; Plutarch, de Defectu 
Oraenlorum. 

t Cedrenus, L p. 682, has preserved the oracle, which is per¬ 
haps the work of a triumphant Christian or of one of the last 
pagan philosophers. 
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On the religious ideas in the Greek poets and philosophers: 
Zeller, • Entwicketang des Monotheismus bei den Grieohen ’ in 
his Vottraae und Abhandlungen Geschichtl . Inhalts, 18U5, 
Weber dot Wesen der Religion. Tubingen, 1845 *, Trendelenburg, 
4 Noth wend igkeit und Freiheit in der griech. Philosophie * in 
the second volume of his Historisehe Beitrage tur Philoeophie ; 
and many scattered references and discussions in the com* 
mentarie8 on the leading authors, and in the Histories of 
Literature and Philosophy. Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist , 
states well some of the difficulties which are caused by a too 
superficial view of the thought of Euripides ; but the solution 
suggested suffers from the want of any attempt to estimate the 
place of that poet in the development of Greek thought, and the 
failure to emphasize that Euripides must be studied in relation 
to the preceding and succeeding writers. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

STYLE OF SCRIPTURE.— 

L Historical introduction. 

iL Characteristics of Biblical style due to earliness of date or 
to the Semitic idiosyncrasy of the Hebrews. 

iii. Peculiarities of style purposely adopted upon occasion by 

ail classes of Scripture writers. 

iv. Peculiarities of style for which a preference is shown by 

particular classes of Scripture writers. 

v. Conclusion. Observations on the critical and doctrinal 

significance of differences of style on the part of 
Scripture writers. 

Literature. 

i. Historical Introduction.—T he question of 
the style of Scripture has formed the subject of 
discussion from a very early period. The diversity 
of forms in which prophecy, e.g., makes its appear¬ 
ance was a point of too much interest to escape the 
notice of the scribes. Hence we already encounter 
in the Talmud a saying which contains an ex¬ 
cellent illustration of the formal differences that 
exist between prophecies. We refer to the words : 

* Everything that Ezekiel saw, Isaiah also saw ; 
but Ezekiel with the eyes of a rustic who has 
seen the king, Isaiah with the eyes of a citizen 
who has seen him’ [Ij&giga, 136). The meaning 
is, that the descriptions found in the Book of 
Ezekiel are elaborated in much greater detail and 
sometimes developed at greater length than is the 
case in the Book of Isaiah (cf., e.g., Ezk l 3 -*^ 
with Is 6 1-8 ). It may have been simply this 
diversity which marks the prophetical literature 
that gave rise to the judgment pronounced in 
Sanhedrin , 89a: ‘No two prophets prophesy in 
the same style * ("in« paron), although this remark 
primarily concerned the differences disclosed by 
a comparison between Ob 8 and Jer 49 18 . In the 
former of these passages we read ‘ The pride of 
thine heart pij) hath deceived thee,’ but in the 

arallel passage we find ‘ Thy terribleness 

ath deceived thee . 1 Such differences between 
parallel passages of the OT as affect especially 
their linguistic colouring were not upon the whole 
unnoticed in antiquity. This may be seen from 
the Massora magna to Ex 20 17 etc., or from the 
tractate Soph&rtm, 8 , etc. (cf. Ed. Konig, Ein- 
leitung ins AT, § 16). 

Among early Christian writers no one has 
treated the question of the style of Holy Scripture 
in more detail than Adrianos in his Elaaywyij tie 
rdt Belas ypa<fxis ( atis neuaufgefundenen Hand - 
schriften herausgegeben, vhersetzt und erldutert, 
von FriedT. Goessling, Berlin, 1887). His whole 
hook is devoted to the subject of the present 
article. He points out stylistic peculiarities of 
particular parts of the OT, e.g. the Psalter (§§ 99, 
105). He also drew already the distinction be¬ 
tween prose and poetry in Scripture. Taking the 
word 4 prophecy 5 in the wider sense which it 
assumed in later times (cf. Ed. Kttnig, Einleit. p. 
457), he remarked in the final paragraph of his work: 

4 It ought also to be known to the initiated that 
one kind of prophecy is composed in prose, like 
the writings of Isaiah and Jeremiah and their 
contemporaries, but another kind in regular 
measure adapted for singing (6 fe per (gSrjs iv 
i drpv), like the Psalms of the blessed David, and 


the prophecy [Ex IS 1 ' 18 and Dt 32 f.] contained in 
the second and fifth books of Moses* (§ 134). 

This question of the style of Holy Scripture is 
of great importance in its bearing upon the judg¬ 
ment we form regarding its perspicuity and its 
inspiration. From this point of view, the style 
of the Biblical writers has been discussed by the 
authors we now proceed to name. Flacius Illyricus, 
in his famous Claris Scriptures Sacra (1567, etc. 5 
ed. Basileensis, 1628 f.), vol. i. Prsefatio, fol. 3a, 
writes : 4 Objiciunt illi [i.e. pontificii] de sensu ao 
intelligentia litem esse. Earn illi volunt ex Patri- 
bus peti opportere. At contra Augustinus et 
Hilarms contendunt ex collatione Scripture? loca 
aut dicta obscuriora esse illustranda.’ The other 
passages of his work which treat of style are 2^ 
420^ 433^ (* Lapsus styli ex alio in aliud*) 489 47 
(‘De plenitudine styli r ) 508* (‘Stylus Paulinus’). 
These points, however, are much more ftOly dis¬ 
cussed oy Glass in his important Pbiloloqia Sacra, 
which went through a number of editions from 
1623 onwards. To these questions he devotes the 
whole of the third and fourth tractates of the first 
of the five books into which his work is divided 
(4th ed. 1668, pp. 186-246). He sets out with the 
following statement: 4 Inter rationes, quibus Bel- 
larniinus Scripturte Sacra? obscuritatem proliatam 
dare vult, occurrit etiam ilia quarn a styli seu modi 
dicendi in Scripturis usitati ambiguitate desumit/ 
and he brings forward good arguments in refuta¬ 
tion of this charge against Holy Scripture. The 
same point of view has been since then considered 
bj’ many scholars, and is touched upon by Sunday 
in his admirable Bampton Lectures on Inspiration 
(1st ed. 1893, p. 403), and C. A. Briggs in his com* 
prehensive General Introduction to the Study of 
Holy Scripture (1899, p. 328). This highest point 
of view from which the question of the style of 
Scripture has to be considered, is not, how ever, the 
only one. It is a question w hich is not only an 
emmently religious one, but of importance as 
regards the history of culture. For it is an ex¬ 
tremely interesting inquiry how far the art of 
description by means of language was developed 
among the Hebrews and the writers of the NT. 
In what follows w r e shall endeavour to satisfy both 
interests, the religious and the secular. 

ii. Characteristics of Biblical style due 
to earliness of date or to the Semitic 
idiosyncrasy of the Hebrews. — The most 
important of these phenomena, arranged according 
to their noteworthiness and frequency, are the 
following :— 

1. We have only to proceed a short way in our 
reading of the first book of the Bible to be struck 
with the great frequency with which the word 
4 and * occurs. The opening sentence of Genesis is 
followed by the statement ‘And the earth was 
w ithout form and void * (tohti wd-bohu). In like 
manner, the third sentence ‘And darkness was 
upon the face of the deep* is tacked on by ‘and,* 
w hile the fourth runs ‘ And the spirit of Goa moved 
upon the face of the deep.’ And so in this same 
chapter there is a direct succession of some sixty 
sentences, all beginning with ‘and.’ This prefer¬ 
ence for the copulative conjunction maybe observed 
no less in the frequent Polysyndeton which char¬ 
acterizes the style of Scripture, as, for instance, in 
‘ Shem and Ham and J&pneth ’ (Gn 9 18 ); or ‘ Elam 
and Asshur and Arpachshad and Lud* (10 22 ); or 
‘ thou nor thy son nor tliy daughter nor thy man¬ 
servant nor thy maidservant nor/ etc. etc. (Dt5 M )j 
or ‘ Thou shalt not kill, neither shalt thou commit 
adultery, neither shalt thou steal, neither/ etc. 
etc. (5 17 " al 6 B ). Nay, this preference for ‘ and * went 
so far that we even find new books of the OT com¬ 
mencing wdth ‘and/ This is the case not only 
with the five books of the Pentateuch, but also 
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with Joshua, Judges, Ruth, etc. It cannot be 
inferred from this form of opening that these books 
once formed parts of a continuous work, for the 
Rook of Estner begins with the same formula 
‘ And it came to pass/ although its subject is an 
isolated episode. The correct view of this pheno¬ 
menon is that the expression * And it came to pass’ 
was so much iu use that one came to write it from 
force of custom and almost unconsciously. On this 
same account, the fact that the Rook of Ezekiel 
opens with 4 And it came to pass ’ is no indication 
that something has dropped out before this for¬ 
mula, as is contended by Budde and others (.see the 
controversy on this point between Budde and the 
present writer in Expos. Times , xii. [1901] 3911'., 
375ft*., 52511., 560f.; xiii. 41 ff., 95). The expression 
‘ And it came to pass’ had become as common as 
the phrase ‘ And it shall come to pass,* with which 
circumstantial statements of time, etc., were in¬ 
troduced (cf. Is 2 J 4 And it shall come to pass in the 
last days that,’etc.). 

When \re compare even so simple a w'riter as 
4 the Father of History,* this Hebrew’ fashion of 
connecting sentences is striking. After giving his 
own name and dividing mankind into the two 
categories of Hellenes and barbarians, Herodotus 
begins his narrative with the following sentences: 

4 Star the learned among the Persians say that 
the Phoenicians were the authors of the discord 
(namely, between the Greeks and other peoples). 
For. after they (the Phoenicians) came from the 
sea that is called the Red Sea to this (the Medi¬ 
terranean) sea, and settled in the land which they 
still inhabit, they immediately devoted themselves 
to great enterprises by sea. But in the course of 
transporting Egyptian and Assyrian good*, they 
frequently wsited Argos as w’ell as the rest of the 
country.’" There is no need for proceeding further 
with tlie translation of Herodotus’ History, in order 
to show the striking contrast in stiucture and con¬ 
nexion presented by its opening sentences and those 
of the Bible. The numerous principal sentences 
which are co-ordinatrd in Gn ]V*, and the stereo¬ 
typed ‘and’ by which they are connected, have 
ceased, as a rule, to strike us, because from our 
earliest days we have been used to this character¬ 
istic of the Biblical narratives, and this fashion of 
writing, which is peculiar to Biblical history in the 
widest sense, was also very well calculated to im¬ 
press our minds. For this way of adding principal 
sentence to principal sentence, and of connecting 
them for the most part by ‘and,’ is the childish 
device which always meets"us at the naive stuge in 
the history of culture. We encounter it in the 
childhood of the individual, we lind it amongst the 
uneducated masses of the people, and it shows 
itself at the primitive stages in the development of 
the human race. For instance, ‘The Homeric 
speech loves the co-ordinating of sentences’ (G. 
Curtius, Gr. Gram. § 519 # ; Hentze, Parataxe bci 
Homer , 1889), and it is very interesting to note 
how the number of conjunctions in the later He¬ 
brew’ and other Semitic languages underwent in¬ 
crease : for illustrations see Ed. Konig, Historisch - 
Compnral. Syntax der Iteb . Sprachc , §§ 377-396r). 

There are other four principal marks of the 
simple method followed by Hebrew writers in 
grouping their ideas and tlioir sentences. — (a) 
There are such forms of expression as ‘ Let them 
be for signs and for seasons and for days and years ’ 
(Gn l 14 ), words which mean, in all probability, ‘ Let 
them serve as signs for seasons,’ etc. This is the 
same simple method of co-ordinating ideas as is 
familiar to us from the ‘ pateris libamus et auro’ 
of Vergil, Georg . ii. 192, and is commonly know’n 
as Hendiadys* Other instances of it in scripture 
are: ‘a city and a mother in Israel,’ i.e. a mother- 
city, a metropolis (2 S 20 w ); * feasting and glad¬ 


ness’= feasting of gladness (Est 9 U ); 4 1 heard 
whispering and a voice,* i.e . whispering of a 
voice (Job 4 i6b ); ‘changes and war’=changes of 
war (Job 10 170 ); ‘glory and strength ’=glory of 
strength (Ps. 29 1 96’); ‘time and judgment ’ = time 
of judgment (Ec 8 a ); ‘cloud and smoke’=cloud 
of smoke (Is 4 5 ); ‘trouble and darkness’=dark, 
i.e. irremediable, trouble (Is 8 “). In like manner 
the Heb. 4 consumption and determination ’ is 
rightly changed in EV to ‘consumption, even 
determined * (is 10 3 ® 28*-), and ‘ end and expecta¬ 
tion’ is correctly replaced by ‘an expected end’ 
(Jer 29 11 ). The same co-ordination of ideas meets 
ns in 4 the roll and the words ’ for 4 the roll of the 
w’ords* (Jer 36 ,J7 ). An illustration of the same 
fondness for simple co-ordinating of ideas is found 
also in 4 her hand . . . and her right hand * (Jg 5 -'"); 
or 4 my hand . . . and my right hand ’ (Is 48 13 ); 
or ‘ the Loud . . . and his glory * (Is 60 2 ); or ‘ the 
Lord . . . and his strength* (Ps 105 4 ). This 
mode of expression is known as kclO' oXov sai idpot, 
and a counterpart to it has been reeentlv noted 
by the present w’riter in the "words ‘\Vho will 
bring me into the strong city? Who will lead 
me into Edom ? ’ (Ps 60* j! I08 10 ; cf. Ed. Konig, 
Funf neve arabische Landschaftsnamen im AT, 
1902, p. 33 f.).—(£) There is the frequent throwing 
in of the interjection 4 Behold ! * : e.g. 4 And < rod 
saw . . . and, behold ,* etc. (Gn l 31 6 ‘- 8 ,J 18-’ 19*® 
etc.; cf. Ed. Konig, Heb. Syntax, § 361 / 7 ).—( 7 ) We 
have the very frequent employment of dirert 
speech. The list of examples of "this begins with 
the words ‘ Let there be light ’ (Gn l 3 ); it is con¬ 
tinued in ‘ Let there be a firmament,’ etc. (v. 8 ), 
‘ Behold, I have given you,’ etc. (v. 1 *), and so on 
it goes (cf. Syntax , § 377). The XT also shares 
abundantly in this preference for the oratio dirccta 
(Mt l 38,13 * 2 -- 8 etc.).—(5) The fourth mark of the 
naive simplicity of style which is wont to be em¬ 
ployed by the Biblical writers may be observed 
iroin the following instance : ‘ Till thou return unto 
the ground . . . tor dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt liiou return ’ (Gn 3 lw ). Here w*e have first a 
destiny indicated for man, then the reason for this, 
and finally the destiny itself is once more repeated. 
Many of our readers must have noticed the same 
movement of thought in the conversation and 
letter* of persons belonging to the lower classe*. 
This process whereby one returns to the original 
starting-point is called P&lindromy, and there are 
various species of it. Here are some other in¬ 
stances or the class represented by Gn 3 19 : ‘And 
it repented the Lord that he had made man, etc., 
and the Lord said, I will destroy, etc., for it re- 
pentetli me that I have made them’ (Gn 6 ,,f -); 
‘The earth also was corrupt, etc., for all flesh 
had corrupted,’etc. (v. llf *); ‘The Lord scattered 
them abroad, etc. Therefore is the name of it 
called Balnd, etc., and from thence did the Lord 
scatter them abioad,’ etc. (lP f *); ‘Every beast 
of the forest is mine, etc., If I w T ere hungry, 
I w ould not tell thee, for the world is mine ’ (rs 
5U ly ‘ i3 ) ; ‘O that my wavs were directed to keep 
thy statutes, then shall I not be ashamed w hen I 
have respect unto all thy commandments ’ (I I9° f *); 
‘Surely he hath borne our griefs, etc., for the 
transgression of my people w ; as he stricken’ (Is 
534 - 8 ). * The Lord said, etc., because I have spoken 
it ’ (Jer 4- 7f *); 1 Because ye multiplied, etc., localise 
of all thine abominations’ (Ezk 5 7 * y ).—Another 
species of Palindromy is represented by the words 
4 The land was not able to bear them, that they 
might dw T ell together ; for their substance w r as 
great, so that they could not dw*ell together * (Gn 
13 8 ). There the course of ideas turns from the 
fact to its cause, and then returns to the fact or 
the consequence. The same mental movement 
may be observed in : ‘Judah, thou art he whom 
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thy brethren shall praise; thy hand shalt be in the 
neck of thine enemies; thy father’s children shall 
bow down before thee * (Gn 49®); * The nakedness 
of thy mother shalt thou not uncover ; she is thy 
mother, thou shalt not uncover her nakedness’ 
(Lv 18 7 ); and the same is the case in v. 16 ‘ My 
strength is dried, etc., for dogs have compassed me, 
etc., I may tell all mv bones’ (Ps 22 15 ‘ 17 ); and in 
Is 53 m * ‘ By his knowled ge, etc., Therefore will I 
divide him a portion with the great, etc., because he 
hath poured out his soul unto death.’ Essentially 
the same phenomenon recurs in 1 Ch O 44 ‘ Azel had 
six sons, and these are their names: Azrikam, etc., 
these were the sons of Azel.*—A third species of 
Palindromy is made up of instances like ‘ God 
created man in his own imagfe, in the image of God 
created he him ’ (Gn l 27 ); * Make thee an ark, etc. 
Thus did Noah, according to all that God com¬ 
manded him, so did he * (6 14 * !Wab ); * Thou shalt 
speak all that I command thee, etc., and Moses 
and Aaron did as the Lord commanded them, so 
did they * (Ex 7 sft fcb ). The same mode of expres¬ 
sion meets us in Ex *■ 30 39 s --" 40 16 , Lv. 4-\ 
Nu l 64 5 4 8 20 etc., Ec l 6 , Dn 8 lff,ao etc. (see Ed. 
Konig, Stilistik , etc. p. 171 f.). 

Another feature that strikes us in the structure 
of clauses in the OT presents itself in ‘ I am the 
Lord thy God which nave brought,’ etc. (Ex 20 2 ). 
Other examples of the same fashion are Dt 5 3b - 
(‘all of us 3 )\ Jg 13 11 (‘the man that speakest*), 

1 S 25 s * (‘and thou which hast 3 ), Ps 71 20 (‘thou 
which hast*), Nell 9 7 (‘thou art the God who 
didst ’), 1 Ch 21 17 (‘ I it is that have sinned ’). 

2 . It requires no great acquaintance with the 
language of Scripture to enable one to recall such 
forms of expression as the following : ‘ Joseph was 
the son of his old age’ (Gn 37 s ), i.e. he was born 
when Jacob was advanced in years, forming thus a 
contrast to the ‘children of youth,’ i.e. children 
begotten by a man at the period of his full strength 
(Ps 127 4 , cf. Gn 49 s ). Where we now find in the 
EY the expressions ‘son(s) of’ or ‘children of,’ 
the Hebrew is 7 $ or and their use constitutes 
such a characteristic feature of the style of Scrip¬ 
ture that it deserves somewhat fuller illustration. 
—(a) The 7 $ (hen-) is sometimes retained in the 
EY: e.g. Ben-ammi (Gn 19 s8 ), i.e. * belonging to 
my people’; Ben-oni (35 M h i.e . ‘born in my 
sorrow’; Boanerges (Mk 3 17 ), i.e. ‘sons of thunder.’ 
Seven proper names show the Aramaic form of 
hen-, namely bar- : Bartholomew (Mt 10 3 ), Bar- 
ionah (16 17 ), Barabbas (27 16 ), BartiimeuB (Mk 10 46 ), 
Barsabbas (Ac l 28 ), Barnabas (4 s8 ), Barjesus (13 6 ).— 
( B) “ff or are reproduced by ‘ son(s) of * or ‘ chil¬ 
dren of ’ in the following expressions : ‘ son of his 
old age * (Gn 37 s ); ‘ thy mother’s sons,* or the like, 
i.e. brothers who have not only the same father 
but the same mother (Gn 27 a , Jg 8 1 ®, Ps 50 20 , 
Ca I s ); ‘children of his people’(Nu 22 s ); ‘chil¬ 
dren of Sheth’ (24 17 ), i.e. friends of war tumult 
[according to Sayce, Expos. Times, xiii. 64 b , the 
’Sutu], at least Jeremiah in the parallel passage 
(48 4R ) speaks of ‘sons of tumult f (binS sha 3 6n) ; 
‘ children (son, sons) of Belial ’ (Dt 13 18 [RV * base 
fellows’], Jg 19 22 20 JS , 1 S 2 la 10 27 25 17 , 1 K 21 10 - 3S , 

2 Ch 13 7 ), i.e. worthless persons (cf. Ed. Kfinig, 
Syntax, p. 309, n. 1 [against Cheyne]), cf. ‘ children 
of wickedness * (2 S 3 s4 * 7 W , 1 Ch 17®); 1 son of 
wickedness’ (Ps 89 22b ) ; ‘children of iniquity ’ (Hos. 
10®); ‘son of Hinnom ’ (?=wailing ; Jos 15® 18 18 , 
Jer 7 81 etc.); ‘ son of the morning’ (Is 14 12 ); ‘ chil¬ 
dren of strangers * ( 2 8b ); ‘ sons of strangers * (6(P) = 

‘ strangers’ (Ezk 44 7 etc., Ps 18 441 - 144 7 - u , Neh 9 s ); 
‘ children of whoredom ’ (Hos 2 4 ); ‘ children of the 
needy ’ (Ps 72*); * children of youth ’ (Ps 127 4 ); ‘chil¬ 
dren of the province ’ (Ezr 2 U ); ‘ children of the 
captivity ’ (4* 6 18L 10 7,18 ); ‘ son of man’ (Nu 23 1 ®, 
Job 16 s1 ® 25® 35®, Ps 8 4 80 17 144 s 146 s , Is 51 1S 56 2 , 


Jer 49 18b * 88 50 40 51 48 , Ezk 2 1 etc., Dn 7 18 8 17 , Mt 8 * 
etc.);* ‘ sons (=disciples)of the prophets * (1 K 20 *, 
2 K 2 s etc., Am 7 14 ); ‘children*=‘disciples’ (Mt 
12 27 ); ‘ sons ’ = * disciples ’ (Lk ll 1 ®); ‘son(s)* or 
‘ children ’ = ‘ citizeu(s) ’ or * adherent(s) ’ (Mt 8 1 ® 
13 s8 , Ac 13 10 ); ‘ children of (i.e. those that prepare) 
the bride - chamber ’ (Mt 9 l# , Mk 2 1 ®, Lk 5 s4 ); 
‘ son(s) ’ or ‘ children ’= ‘ belonging to * or ‘ sharing 
in ’ (Mt 23 1S , Lk 10 « 16® 20 s4 - 88 Jn 12 38 17 13 , Ac 3“ 
2 Co 6 1 ®, 1 Th 5 5 , 2 Th 2 3 , Eph 2 3 5 8 , Col 3 8 ).—( 7 ) 79 
or ^3 are paraphrased in tlie following passages: 
Gn ‘ Noah was live hundred years old* lit. ‘ a 
son of five hundred years ’ (and so in many similar 
passages); 15- b ‘ the steward,’ for the possessor or 
heir; 29 1 ‘ the people (lit. sons) of the East * (cf. 
Jg 7 12 8 10 ,1 K 5 , Job I s , Is ll 14 , Jer 49 28 , Ezk 25 10 ), 
‘ his ass’s colt ’ (Gn 49 11 ); * the bullock ’ lit. ‘ son of 
the cattle’ (Lv l 6 ); ‘young* lit. ‘son(s) of’ (l 14 
4 s - 14 5 7 etc.); ‘ their people ’ lit. ‘ children of their 
people ’ (Lv 20 17 , cf. Nu 22 s ); ‘rebels’ lit. 4 sons of 
refractoriness’ (Nu 17 10 ); ‘meet for the war’lit. 
‘ sons of might ’ (Dt 3 18b AV; RV ‘ men of valour ’); 
‘men of valour’ or the like (Jg 18 2 * 4 , 1 S 14“ 18 17 
etc.); * worthy’ (Dt 23 as ); ‘ breed ’ (32 14 *); ‘surely 
die’ lit. ‘son of death’ (1 S 20 31b 26 18a , 2 S 12®, 
cf. Ps 79 15b 102 20b ): ‘wicked men’ lit. ‘sons of 
wickedness 5 (2 S 3 34a ): ‘hostages’ lit. ‘sons of 
pledges’ (2 K 14 u |l 2 Ch 25 s4 ); ‘young’ lit. ‘son 
of’( 2 Cli 13 s '); ‘kids’ lit. ‘sons of’ (33 7 ) ; ‘those 
that hail been carried away * lit. ‘ sons of the 
exile’(Ezr S a ); ‘sparks’ lit. ‘sons of flame’(Job 
5 7 ); ‘a man’ lit. ‘son of man’ (16- lb ); ‘lions’ 
whelps’ lit. ‘sons of pride or savagery’ (28®) = 
‘children of pride’ (41 34 ); * arrow ’ lit. ‘son of the 
bow ’ (41 28 ); ‘ arrows ’ lit. ‘ sons of his quiver ’ 
(La 3 1S ); ‘ young ’ lit. * son of ’ (Ps 29 6b 147®); ‘ any 
of the afflicted ’ lit. ‘ son of affliction ’ (Pr 31®) ; 
‘appointed to ’ lit. ‘sons of’ (31 8 ). 

Tliis characteristic of Scripture style attains all 
the greater prominence because the same derived 
usage is frequently met with in the case of the 
term ‘daughter.’ For instance, ‘daughters of 
Heth’ stands for Hittite women (Gn 27 48 ). The 
same usage appears in 28 1 - ®, Nu 25 1 , Jg ll 40 ; ‘ the 
daughters of Shiloh * (Jg 21 21 ); ‘ daughters of Dan * 
(2 Ch 2 14 ); ‘ daughter of Tyre ’ (Ps 45 12 ) = ‘ princess 
of Tyre’; ‘daughters of Judah,’ etc. (Ps 97 8 , Ca 
l 5ff -); ‘ daughters of Zion,’ etc. (Is 3 16 etc., Jer 49 s *#, 
Ezk 16 27 ); ‘daughter of Zion’ = *inhabitants of 
Zion* (2 K 19 21 , Ps 9 18 137®, Is 1® 10 s0 -« 16 1 22 4 
2310.12 3722 47 ia.fi 502 goii, j er 411 . :u 6- 14 - 28 * 28 

811.19.21-23 96 14 17 4611.19.24 4gl8 5Q42 5 ]*^ La ]«. lfi 

2 if. 8 . iol is. 10 . is 348 48 . 6 . 10 . 2 ii. • company,’ etc., 
Ezk 27^, see Ed. Kfinig, Heb. Syntax, § ’ 306m], 
Mic l 1Sb 4®* 10 * 13 , Zeph 3 1U * [against Hommel's art. in 
Expos. Times, 1899, p. 99 f., see the present writer’s 
Fiinf neue arab. Landschaftsnamen im AT, 1902, 
p. 58] 14 , Zee 2 11 * 14 9® [on Is 1 ® etc., see esp. Stilistik , 
p. 32,0*]; ‘daughter of Belial,’ i.e. of worthless¬ 
ness (1 S l 16a ); Hos I s ; Mic 5 1 ; * daughter of a 
strange god,’ i.e. a female worshipper of him 
(Mai 2 ,lb ); ‘the daughters of music * = musical 
tones (Ec 12 4 ); Ovyartpes 'AapJjv (Lk I s ) = remote 
descendants of Aaron ; and a similar sense is con 
veyed by ‘ daughter of Abraham ’ (13 18 ), ‘ (laughters 
of Jerusalem’ (23 28 ), ij Ovyar^p Xubv (Mt 2 l\ Jn 
12 u ), dvyaTTjp 0coC (2 Co 6 “)=one belonging to the 
Kingdom of God. 

A similar characteristic of the style of Scripture 
is its fondness for employing substantives for adjec¬ 
tives. There are numerous examples of this, even 
leaving out of account the instances in which the 
phenomenon disappears in the EV. Thus we find 
‘ jewels of silver,’ etc. (Gn 24 s8 , Ex 3 s2 etc.); ‘ men, 
etc., of truth’ (Ex 18 21 , Pr 12 1 ® 22 21 *). ‘Few in 
number ’ is lit. ‘ men of number * (Gn 34 80 , Dt 4 s7 , 

* On thif expression in all its senses, see art. Son of Maw in 
voL iv. 
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1 Ch 16», Job 16* Pg 105 18 , Is 10 19 , Jer 44 s8 *, 
Ezk 12 16 *). Cf. ‘the king’s court’ (Am 7 18 ); ‘city 
of confusion * (Is 24 10 ) ; ‘ an iron pen * (Job 19*); 
'instruments of death* ( = ‘deadly,’ Ps 7 18 ); ‘sor¬ 
rows of death’ (Ps 116 s , cf. Rev 13 8,ia v\rjy)j rod 
Qo.v6.tov ); 'sacrifices, etc., of righteousness’= just 
or right or righteous sacrifices, etc. (Dt 33 19 , Job 8 6 , 
Ps 4 T -® 23* 51 19 118 19 , cf. 119 7 • &. ioe. ieo. iu p r ga o 
12 s8 16 81 , Is I s8 61** lw , Jer 50 7 , Am 6 12 ); ' habitation 
of justice’ (Jer 31 28 ); ‘Branch of justice* (33 1 ®); 
'garments of salvation* =garments which diffuse 
healing (Is 61 10 ); ‘God, etc., of my salvation* 
(1 Ch 16 8 ®, Ps IS** 48 24® 25® 27 9 65® 68* 79® 85 4 , 
Mic 7 7 , Hab 3 18 ); ip ‘of strength’ is at times re¬ 
placed by ‘strong* (Jg 9® 1 , Jer 48 17 , Ezk 19 11 * 14 
26 11 , Ps 61 s 71 7 89 10 ), or ‘mighty* (Ps 68*), or 
* loud * (2 Ch 30- 1 ); but we find, on the other hand, 

‘ God of my strength ’ (Ps 43 s ), ‘ the rock of my 
strength* (G2 7 ), ‘rod of thy strength’ (110 s , cf. 
132**), ‘pride of your power* (Lv 26 l9 ), ‘fury of his 
power* (Dn 8 6b ), ‘gall of bitterness’ (Ac 8 *), vacra 
ij/uxii fwi}s=* every living soul’ (Rev 16 s ). 

Another of the peculiarities which belong to the 
Semitic idiosyncrasy of the Scripture narratives 
is the frequent introduction of genealogies. The 
interest was strong in the correct preservation of 
ancient tradition, and thus the genealogical con¬ 
nexions of families and tribes were noted. Hence 
we find many genealogical trees in the historical 
books of the Bible. A number of them form con¬ 
siderable lists, e.g. Gn 4 17ff - 5 aff - 10 ,Jff * ll 10ff *; many 
others are shorter, c.g. Jos 7 18 , Ru 4 18 "--, IS l 1 9 1 
1449 -Di e tc 1 ch l lff *, Ezr 7 1 ‘® (‘Ezra, the son of 
Seraiah, the son of Azariah, the sou of Hilkiah, 
the son of Shallum, etc., this Ezra went up from 
Babvlon ’), Neh ll-» Est 2®, Job 32 s , Mt l 1 * 17 
Lk 

A similar interest accounts for the arrangement 
of the Book of Genesis. It is an extremely note¬ 
worthy feature of its structure that the narrative 
regarding the main line of the human race, i.e. 
the citizens of the Kingdom of God. stands, like 
the trunk of a tree, in the centre of the whole. 
The branches of the race, 'which diverged from the 
main stem, are regularly dealt with at the outset 
briefly, but a detailed enumeration of the successive 
representatives of the main stem follows. Thus 
the final compiler, i.e. the author proper of the 
first book of the Bible, advances from the outside 
inwards, or from the remote to the near in chapters 
4 (the Cainites) and 5 (the Sethites, from whose 
line sprang Noah, who carried the human race over 
the period of the Flood and ensured its perpetua¬ 
tion thereafter); in 10 Nao (Japhethitesand Halites) 
and vv . 31 ' 83 (Semites); in ll 1 " 9 (the human race, 
which rises in revolt against God in building the 
Tower of Babel) and w . 10-28 (the Semites, and, 
above all, the Hebrews); in ll 30 * 82 (the Terahites 
in general, cf. the supplementary list in 22 30 " 34 ) and 
12 fi*. (Abraham). In like manner the collateral 
branches of the descendants of Abraham are treated 
of in 25 1 " 18 , but the main stem in v. 19ff *; and the 
descendants of Esau are given in ch. 36 before the 
commencement of the history of which Jacob is 
the central figure (37 lflr *). The principal line is 
always set forth last, because it forms the starting- 
point for the earthly mediators and heirs of the 
future salvation. 

An interesting light is thrown upon the social 
conditions under which the Biblical writers lived, 
by the phenomenon we now proceed to describe. 
Tnere are two sets of passages in which ‘thou’ 
alternates with ‘my lord,’ or ‘I’ with ‘thy 
servant * (or ‘ thy handmaid *). The first set finds 
its earliest illustration in ‘Hear us, my lord’ 
(Gn 23®), and recurs, e.g ., in 'The Lord said unto 
my lord, Sit thou,* etc. (Ps 110 1 etc., cf. Stilistik, 
p. 244). Thus persons in a subordinate position 


addressed their superiors as ‘ thou,’ but frequently 
interjected ‘my lord,* in order to express their 
subjection. In the same way they took care that 
the ‘ I * with which they introduced themselves 
should often alternate with *thv servant.’ E.g. 

‘ If now I have found favour in tny sight, pass not 
away from thy servant* (instead of‘from me,* 
Gn I 8 ;i ). Similarly, ‘thy servant* and ‘unto me* 
alternate (Gn 19 1U ), or ‘me’ and ‘thy servant' 
(Ps 19 12b * 1Jhl ), or ‘ I ’ and ‘ thy servant’ (Dn 9 16 *- 17 *). 
Further, ‘I’ is resolved into 'your servant* in 
Gn 18® and 19-, where we read ‘Turn in, I pray 
you, into your servant’s house.’ Again, ‘we’ 
alternates with ‘thy servants' in ‘We are true 
men, thy servants are no spies* (Gn 42 11 ); or ‘thy 
servants * has its parallel in ‘ our* (v. 18 ); cf. ‘ Prove 
thy servants . . . and let them give us pulse to 
eat.’ etc. (Dn l ia etc.), and the Aram, sentence 
‘Tell thy servants the dream, and we will show 
the interpretation ' ( 2 4 etc., cf. Stilistik, p. 252). 

Another characteristic feature of Biblical style 
may be regarded at one and the same time from 
the national and the religious point of view. We 
refer to the frequent use "of blessings and cursings. 
The series of blessings opens with Gn l 33 , and is 
continued in v . 28 2 s (blessing of the beasts, of man, 
and of the Sabbath) 5 2 9 1 -12 3 14 19 25 11 28 1 35 9 
477.10 48 15 49 J» E x 390 Xu 23 7ff *, Dt 33 lff *, 1 K 8 14 «, 
2 Ch 6 s . To the same class belongs also the fre¬ 
quent exclamation ' O the happiness of Israel!’ or 
the like (Dt 33 s9 , 1 K 10", Ps l 1 , and so on to 
Ec 10 17 ); Mt 5* ‘ Bless them that curse you ’; 
Lk 24®**- ‘ bless’ = bid farewell; Mt 21 9 , Mk 11 M *, 
Lk 19 38 , Jn 12 18 , cf. Ps 118 26 . The series of cursings 
begins with Gn 3 14 (the curse pronounced upon the 
serpent), and is continued in v . 17 4 11 9 s ® 12® 27 2tt 49 7 , 
Nu 5 lwr *, Dt 27 ,5ff * 28 Wff *, Jos 6 * 9 s8 , Jg 5 a 21“ 

1 S 14- 4 - 28 26 IH . Job 3 8 (‘cursers of the day*), Ps 
119 s1 , Pr 3 :c 2S-' 7 , Jer ll 3 17® 20 14ff - 48 lw , Mai l 14 *. 
To this list must be added the instances in which a 
‘ Woe ! ’ is addressed to any one: Nu 21 29 (‘ Woe to 
thee, Moab f) 24 14 . 1 S 4 7 S Ps 120®, Pr 23 29 , Ec 4 W 
10 ,b , Is 3 9 * 11 6® 24 16 , Jer 4 13ff *, Ezk 16 s3 etc., Hos 7“ 
9 12 , Mt ll 21 IS 7 etc., Mk 13 17 14», Lk 6* etc., Jude «, 
Rev. 9 12ff * 12 l - etc. This form of expression is con¬ 
nected partly with the ancient custom of blessing 
one's children or friends and cursing one’s enemies 
(Nu 22® etc.), and partly with the habit of the 
religion of Israel of postulating happiness for the 
godly and punishment for transgressors.—By the 
way, these last two categories possess certain 
features of special interest. The series of blessings 
lias its first representative as early as the narrative 
of the Creation, that of cursings does not open till 
after man's tirst sin. The Psalter, again, contains 
twenty-five examples of the phrase ‘ O the happi¬ 
ness r (cf. Syntax, § 321y), but only once (120®) 
the exclamation ‘Woe!’ The list of blessings is 
longer than the other, and does not end till the last 
chapter of the last book of the Bible. Its last 
utterance is ‘Blessed axe they that wash their 
robes [or do his commandments],’ Rev 22 14 . 

iii. Peculiarities of style purposely 

ADOPTED UPON OCCASION BY ALL CLASSES OF 

Scripture writers. —These devices will be set 
forth in such a way as to have regard to the 
interests, successively, of the human intellect, the 
will, and the feelings. 

1 . The Biblical writers aim at clearness, and 
this quality is not prejudiced (a) by the use, which 
is common to man, of Metonymy and Synecdoche. 

Noteworthy instances of Metonymy are the fol¬ 
lowing : ‘ seed ’ stands for descendants in Gn 3 15 
etc.; ‘the earth,’ as the source of its products, is 
put for the latter in ‘ In sorrow shalt thou eat it 
(i.e. the earth = its products),* 3 17b , cf. Is l 71 *. Nabi\ 
‘ prophet,* is correctly rendered ‘ prophecy* by AV 
in Dn 9 * b ; but ‘prophet’ in Mt 5 17 and Lk 16 29 - 81 
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has the same meaning; and 1 Moses ’ stands for 
the Law in the expression 1 Moses is read * (2 Co 
3 18 ). ‘Tongue* became naturally an expression 
for speech (Gn 10 8 etc.). ‘ Lips* stands in Hos 14 ab 
for the confession of sin proceeding from the lips; 
the prophet means to say, ‘ We will offer as sacri¬ 
fices of calves the confession of onr sins.' Similarly, 
‘ throat * means in Ps 5 10 conversation. ‘ Hand 5 is 
often equivalent to activity (Ex 3 19 etc. ‘by a 
mighty hand ’). * Horn * represents power or rule 

(18 2* etc., ‘My horn is exalted,* etc.). In par¬ 
allelism to ‘peace,* ‘sword’ stands for war (Mt 
10 34 ). ‘ Yield unto thee her strengt h ’ (Gn 4 12 ) is = 

give the product of her strength, i.e. her fruits. 
* Lest ye be consumed in all their sins * (Nu 16 a6 ) = 
through the consequences of their sins, i.e. the 
unishment for them. In ‘ dust thou art ’ (Gn 3 19 ), 
ust=produced from dust (2 7 ). We encounter the 
same Metonymy in ‘dust and ashes* (18 37 etc., 
Sir 10*). ‘Wood’ or ‘tree’ is a term for the 
cross in Ac 5*°, Gal 3 ia etc.—When we read ‘ Two 
nations are in thy womb’ (Gn 25 ,ja ), we must 
plainly understand this to mean the ancestors of 
two nations. In the same way * covenant ’ in 
Is 42* stands for the mediator of the covenant, and 
‘blessing’ in Gn 12 ab for the formula wherewith 
the blessing is invoked.—The possessor naturally 
often stands for the possession. Thus Lebanon is 
ut for the cedars (Is lO 34 * 1 ) which symbolize the 
ost of the Assyrians; and the cup stand*, for its 
contents in 1 Co ll 25 etc. * Heart and reins 5 (Ps 7 W 
26* etc.) refers to thoughts and volitions. In Mk 
5 s5 dvb toO &pxi<rvvaywyov means ‘ from the house of 
the ruler of the synagogue.’ So ‘the hour’ (Mk 14 s5 ) 
might stand for the events of that period of time.— 
A mark of distinction points impressively to its 
bearer in ‘A sceptre shall rise out of Israel’ (Nu 
24 17 ). So also in Is 23 s the Sliihor, i.e. the Nile, 
stands for Egypt.—The contents may stand for 
the container : for instance, in Ps 9 14 ‘ the gates 
of the daughter of Zion,’ the daughter, i.e. the 
population, of Zion must be the equivalent of Zion 
itself. In like manner ‘ testament * (2 Co 3 14 ) = 
book of the covenant, and * prayer * (Ac 16 16 ) = 
place of prayer. 

Characteristic instances of Synecdoche are such 
as the following: ‘the Jebusite,’ etc. (Gn lu 16f ); 
‘ and the Canaanite was then in the land ’ (12®); 
‘the man’ (Ps l 1 32 1 etc.). This employment of 
a part for the whole may be seen also in other 
expressions. ‘Father’ is equivalent to all kinds 
of ancestors (Gn 47 9 , Ex 12 3 , Nu 14 18 , Ps 22 5 39 ,s 
106 s etc.). Again, in Abraham’s words to Lot * we 
are brothers’ (Gn 13 8 ), ‘brothers* stands for all 
degrees of relationship, and so also in Ex 2 n and 
Nu 16 10 . The principal members of a class could 
very readily be used to represent the whole class: 
e.g. ‘ a land flowing with milk and honey ’ (Ex 3 s * 17 
13° 33®, Nu 13 s7 etc., Dt 6 s etc., Jos 5 6 , Jer 11 B S2 22 , 
Ezk 20 8 * 18 ). So also a principal part could stand 
for whole in the following: ‘ the shadow of 
my roof ’ (Gn 19 s ), i.e . of my house; ‘ The ark of 
God dwelletli within curtains ’ (2 S 7 a , cf. 1 Ch 17 1 , 
Ca 1 B , Jer 4" 10*° 49®, Hab 3 7 ), i.e. in a mere tent; 
‘Thy seed shall possess the gate of liis enemies’ 
(Gn 22 IT 24* Dt 12“ 15 7 etc., Ps 87*, Is 3 2 «* 14”, Mic 
l 9 ), i.e. their city. The ‘ soul ’ stands for the whole 
man in Gn 9** 12 5 * (‘ the souls that they had gotten 
in Horan ’) a 14 al 17 14 46 18 , Ex I2 15 , Lv 7 20 *- etc.; 
‘ Let every soul,’ etc. (Ro 13 1 , Ac 2®* 3®, 1 Co 15 48 , 
Rev 16 8 ); ‘three thousand souls,’ etc. (Ac 2 41 7 14 
27 s7 ,1 P 3 90 ); cf. ‘ Thou art my bone and my flesh * 
(Gn 29 u , Jg 9*, 2S 5 1 19^, 1 Ch lP) = my blood 
relation; ‘flesh and blood* (Sir 14 18 17", Mt 16 17 , 
1 Co 15 50 , Gal l 18 )=man; ‘How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings * (Is 52 7 , Nah 2 1 , Ac 6*, Ro 10 J8 ), the 
feet being the organs most necessary to a messen¬ 


ger.—In ‘Blessed be the Lord God of Shem 
(Gn 9 s6 ), the designation of the whole (* Shemites *) 
is put for that of the principal constituent of the 
race, namely Israel (cf. l(P l ). The general ex¬ 
pression ‘the river* stands for the Euphrates, 
because for Western Asia this stream was ‘the 
great river* (Gn 15 18 ), i.e. possessed most import¬ 
ance (31 ai , Ex 23 ai , Dt l 7 IP 4 , Jos l 4 24 a *- 14 S 
2 S 10 1B , IK 4 21 * 24 14», 1 Ch 5® 19 18 , 2 Ch 9®, 
Ezr 8®, Neh 2 7 * 9 , Ps 72 s 80 ia , Is 7® 8 7 ll 18 19 8 27 la , 
Jer 2 18 , Mic 7 12 , Zee 9 10 ). ‘The high * tear el-oxfy is 
the heavens (2 S 22 17 , Job 16 19 , Ps V 18 18 71 19 93* 
144 7 148 1 , Is 24 18,21 32 lft 33® 40® 67», Mic 6 8 ).—To 
this category belongs also the employment of the 
abstract for the concrete : as, for instance, ‘a help* 
(Gn 2®); ‘captivity* (2 K 24 lB 25 ,J7 , 1 Ch 5* 
Ezr 1”, Neh 7 B , Est 2 s , Is 20 4 45 13 , Jer 24 # 28 4 29 l - * 
40 1 52 81 , Ezk l u - 33 21 40 1 , Am P- a * “ Ob 201 ’, Zee 6 10 ). 
In Ps llO 311 ‘youth ’ is employed in the same way 
as inventus —iuvenes. 

(b) Clearness of style can hardly be said to be 
prejudiced by the following devices. 

It was natural that a single verb should express 
two cognate actions. Thus (Gn 3 18b ) is used for 
the hostile action both of the seed of the woman 
and of that of the serpent, and is thus equivalent 
in the one instance to ‘ bruise* and in the other to 
‘sting.’ This employment of only one verb is 
known as Zeugma. Other examples of its use are : 
Ps 76 s * There brake he the arrows, etc., and [fin¬ 
ished] the battle’; Ezk G 9 ‘I am broken,* etc. ; 
Hos 2 18 ‘ I will break the bow, the sword, and the 
battle.’—Elsewhere we meet with a play upon the 
double meaning of words. For instance, in Gn 48 M 
has the two meanings of ‘mountain ridge* 
and ‘portion.’ Further, Isaiah announces to his 
people, ‘Though thy multitude, 0 Israel, be as 
the sand of the sea, a remnant of them shall 
return’ (lO 22 *), i.e. ‘a remnant certainly, but only 
a remnant ’ (Clieyne, 1884, ad lor.). Again, when 
Isaiah says to IiU people, ‘ God will lift up his 
statt' over thee’ [t.e. for thy protection] 71*3 
(lU 34b * **>), he means by tv, in the first instance, 
‘ manner ’ or ‘ w ay.* That is to say, God w ill help 
Israel in the way in which He helped them once 
before, when He brought them forth from Egypt. 
But, further, C’T»- Thas in view the notion that 
God will deliver Israel by destroying the Assyrian 
army on the way to Egypt, as actually happened 
in B.c. 701 (Is 37®). ‘ A phrase of double meaning, 
such as Isaiah loves,* is Cheyne’s comment on 
Is 10 22 . < He adduces no other example, but we 
find a similar ‘Janus-word’ in 22 23b - 24 , where 
is used in the two senses of ‘ 1 onour * and ‘weight.* 
Both originated from the radical notion of the 
word, namely ‘ heaviness.’ Again, one and the 
same term msr means both ‘ turn away ’ and 
‘return’ (Jer 8 4b ). The other instances of this 
ambiguity will be found enumerated in Stilidik, 
p. 11 f.—The striving after a witty use of words in 
a double sense culminates in the Riddle; and, in 
accordance with the general custom of Orientals of 
diverting themselves by putting and solving riddles, 
we find that the writers of Scripture have inter¬ 
woven a number of these with their histories and 
arguments. The earliest example is Jg 14 14 * Out 
of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
[eater] came forth sweetness. * Both the occurrences 
mentioned here are opposed to ordinary experience, 
and thus awaken reflexion. The answer to this 
riddle was in turn given (v. 18 ) as a riddle, namely, 

* What is sweeter than honey, and what is stronger 
than a lion ? ’ Once more, tne words ‘ The horse¬ 
leech hath two daughters, crying, Give, give. 
There are three things,’ etc. (Pr 30 18 ), furnish a 
specimen of the enigmatic sayings which the Jews 
called rrnp ‘measure,’ because they lead to the 
measuring, ije. exhausting of the scope of a notion. 
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The other instances are Pr 6 16 ” 1# , Sir 23 16 25 2,7f * 
26 13 50 23 . Also the name Shkshach in Jer 25 26 
contains a species of riddle. The key to it is found 
in the custom of interchanging letters. In one of 
these systems the last letter of the alphabet was 
substituted for the first, the next to tne last for 
the second, and so on. In this way Sheshach (irr) 
would stand for Babel (S 33 ). The same phenomenon 
presents itself in Jer 51 1 , where the words ‘ in the 
midst of them that rise up against me * represent 
the Heb. Leb-/camai (*op a*?), which, on the same 
system of interchange of letters, would = Kasdim 
i.e. Chaldteans. 

The following instances of interchange of pro- 
no an and substantive may also be traced to natural 
motives, and are thus readily intelligible: 4 God 
created man, etc., in the image of God created he 
him * (Gn l 27 ). The w’ords 4 of God * take the place 
of ‘ liis, ’ because prominence is meant to be given 
to the concept * God.’ The same preferring of the 
name 1 God 5 to the pronoun is to be noted in the 
following passages: ‘And the Lord said unto 
Abraham, etc., is anything too hard for the Lord’ 
(Gn 18 13f -)=* for me’? ‘ The Lord rained tire from 
the Lord,* etc. (19 24 ); ‘Thou (O Lord) shalt 
destroy them that speak leasing, the Lord will 
abhor, etc. (Ps 5 teb ), instead of ‘thou wilt abhor,’ 
etc. ; ‘ He (the Lord) answered, etc., and the 
Lord,' etc. (Is 6 llf ); ‘concerning his Son, etc., 
which was made, etc., and declared to be the Son 
of God’ (Ro l 3 **). In the same way ‘thou’ and 
‘the king’ alternate in 2 S 14 Iiab , and the title 
* king ’ on many other occasions takes the place of 
1 the pronoun: e.g. ‘ O king, the eyes of all Israel 
are upon thee, that thou shoukWt tell them who 
shall sit on the throne of my lord the king,’ etc. 
(I Kl* 8 lab 22 ,8b etc.); or ‘Thine arrows [O king] 
are sharp in the heart of the kings enemies’ 
(Ps 45® etc.; cf. StUistik , 154).—It was no less 
natural that the bare pronoun should frequently be 
used to point to the personage who is the main 
subject of any particular discussion. For instance, 
the hero who was called from the rising of the sun 
to deliver the exiles (Is 41 1 ’ 7 ) is indicated by the 
simple pronoun in 41- 5 45 13 46 11 48 14 , and perhaps 
55 llb . Who, now*, was a more important subject 
than God Himself, in religious texts such as are 
contained in the Bible? Hence the reference of 
the pronoun ‘ he * is not doubtful in the words ‘ if 
he destroy him from his place’ (Job 8 lNfc ), or in 9 s -* 
‘ for he is not a man,’ etc. In both passages God 
is self-evidently the other party. The same func¬ 
tion is discharged by ‘he’ in 12 1,f - 13 16b 19 8 , and 
‘ God * is quit9 justifiably substituted by AV for 
the Heb. *ne* in 20 23 and 21 17b . The same use of 
the pronoun * he' to refer to God is found in the 
following passages : 4 In them (the heavens) he set 
a tabernacle for the sun * (Ps 19 4 ); ‘Judah w’as his 
sanctuary' (114 2 ); ‘He will no more carry thee 
away into captivity' (La 4 s * 2 etc., cf. StUistik , 
p. 115 f.). Thus ‘ God' came to be the great logical 
subject or object of the Bible . Almost more natural 
still was it that ‘ God ’ should be the great logical 
vocative of Scripture. Examples of the latter are: 
‘ Salvation belongeth to the Lord, thy blessing is 
upon thy people r (Ps 3 8 ), or * Put your trust in the 
Lord,’ and ‘Lord, lift thou up the light of thy 
countenance upon us’ (4 M *), or ‘the Lord shall 
judge the people, judge me, 0 Lord,* etc. (7 8 ). 
This involuntary turning of the religious man to 
his God is met with again in ' I have set the Lord 
always before me,' and ‘ for thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell,' etc. (Ps 16 8 " 10 ), or in * He sent,’ etc., 
and ‘at thy rebuke,’ etc. (18 lif - etc. 69® b 76 4 etc.). 
The same natural apostrophizing of God is found 
in the well-known words ‘ therefore forgive them 
I not’ (Is 2 8b ), or in ‘and the Lord hath given me 
knowledge of it . . . then thou shewedest me their 
EXTRA vol .—11 


doings ’ (Jer 11“). Many similar passages are col¬ 
lected in StUistik. p. 243. 

Besides these forms of transition from pronoun 
to substantive, there are other rapid transitions 
characteristic of the style of Scripture.— 

(a) After Joseph has been extolled in the words 
' Joseph is a fruitful bough,' etc., he is addressed 
directly: * even by the Goa of thy father,’ etc. (Gn 
49 n ' a4 * s ® f -). A similar transition shows itself in 
such instances as the following: 4 Let her cherish 
him, and let her lie in thy bosom' ( 1 K l 2 ); 4 who 
eat up my people,’ etc., and ‘ you have shamed the 
counsel of the poor,' etc. (Ps 14 4b * fc ). The com¬ 
plaint ‘ they are gone away backward ’ is continued 
oy the question ‘ Why should ye be stricken any 
more?' (Is l 41 ); cf. Hab 2P f - etc. The opposite 
transition, from apostrophe to the objective and 
calmer treatment of a person, may be observed in 
the w r ords ‘Reuben, thou art my firstborn . • . 
he went up to my couch’ (Gn 4$ L ). The same 
change occurs again in ‘O Jacob ... he shall 
pour the water out of his buckets,' etc. (Nu 24®* 7 ); 
or in ‘ Worship thou him’ and ‘her clothing is of 
w’rought gokr (Ps 45 11 * 13 ); or in 4 Thou shalt be 
called the city of righteousness ’ and 4 Zion shall be 
redeemed,’ etc. (Is l 28 *-); or in 4 Thy men shall fall 
by the sword,’ etc., and * her gates shall lament,’ 
etc. (3'^ f - etc. 22 18b etc.; cf. StUistik , pp. 238-248). 
There are, further, many passages in which the 
employment of the third person passes over into a 
preference for the first. A large proportion of these 
cases is explained by the circumstance that the 
writer passes to the use of direct speech : e.g. * He 
feared to say, she is my wife* (Gn 26 7 ); ‘The 
rulers take counsel together. . . . Let us break,’ 
etc. (Ps 2 s ); ‘He maketh . . . know that I am 
God’ (46 M *); ‘The Lord of Hosts doth take . . . 
and / will give children to be their princes ’ (Is 
3 U * *•) ; * He fenced . . . and now judge between 
me' etc. (5- f -). Other instances are due to the 
author’s including himself in the same group as 
the persons spoken of: e.g. 1 They w T oct through 
the flood on foot, there did toe rejoice m him ’ (Ps 
06 6 ); ‘ The daughter of Zion is left as a cottage 
. . ., except the Lord of Hosts had left unto us 
a very small remnant* (Is l 8f ). It might also 
happen that a collective personality like the Ser¬ 
vant of the Lord (Is 41 s etc.) found its herald in a 
prophet. In this way is explained the employ¬ 
ment of ‘ I ’ in the expressions ‘ In the Lord have 
I righteousness,’ etc. (Is 45 w 48 16b 49 1 50 4 53 1 61 1 ). 
—Less frequent is the transition from the first 
person to the third , as in ‘Lamech said, Adah 
and Zillah, Hear my voice, ye wives of Lamech , 
hearken unto my speech ’ (Gn T 23 ). It is obvious 
that this form of transition is a very natural one. 
The ‘ I' or ‘ my ’ is replaced by the name of the 
person concerned. The same phenomenon appears 
m ‘ Balaam lifted up his eyes and said, Balaam 
the son of Beor hath said,' etc. (Nu 24 2f *). ‘ David ’ 

is used instead of ‘ I ’ in 2 S 7**. In the words j1 
shall not be greatly moved ’ and ‘ How long will 
ye imagine mischief against a man?’ (Ps 62 2b *®*) 
the poet passes over from himself to the general 
category to which he belongs. With special fre¬ 
quency does the * I ’ of a Divine message pass over 
into tlie third person. In some passages the place 
of the Divine ‘ I ’ is taken by a Divine name, as in 
the w’ords ‘ Will I eat flesh of bulls ? . .. • Offer 
unto God thanksgiving,’ etc. (Ps 50 Uf, ) > or in ‘ The 
Lord said unto my lord, Sit thou at mu right 
hand . . . the Lord shall send the roa,’ etc. 
(llO 1 **). In other passages where the first person 
alternates with the third, we observe the language 
of God passing into that of His interpreter. An 
indisputable example of this transition is found in 
the words ‘ I will command the clouds that they 
rain no rain upon it, for the vineyard of the LORL 
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is,* etc. (Is 5 “-). So also in ‘Mine anger in their 
destruction ... the LORD of Hosts shall stir up,* 
etc. (lO 28 *- etc., cf. Stilistik , pp. 249-256). 

{&) Another phenomenon very frequently met 
with in the OT is the transition from plural to 
singular , and vice versd. For instance, we read 
‘ And ye shall observe this thing for an ordinance 
to thee and to thy sons for ever* (Ex 12 24ab ). 
There * all the congregation of Israel * (v. 1 ), which 
in w.* -34 * is addressed by the plural ‘your,* is 
treated in v. Mb as a singular, and this singular has 
probably at the same time an individualizing 
force, and awarm parenetic tone. But the reader 
of the OT is not misled thereby, for this transi¬ 
tion meets him very frequently: t.g. Ex 13 a ’ 16 20 84 
etc., Dt 6 s *etc., Jg 12 ®, Ps 17“* (‘a lion*), Is 56“* 
(where ‘them* instead of ‘him* has a levelling 
effect), Mai 2 14 (‘yet ye say . . . the Lord hath 
been witness between thee and the wife of thy 
youth*)“ b etc.; cf. Stilistik , pp. 232-238. 

( 7 ) Still less surprising is the sudden transition 
from one subject to another. The first instance of 
this is met with in the words ‘ When the sons of 
God came in unto the daughters of men, and they 
bare children to them * (Gn 6 4 ). This example is 
more difficult in the Hebrew text, where there is 
no equivalent for ‘they,* and the verb valid d 
might also mean ‘beget* and be connected with 
the ‘sons of God.’ The next example is ‘God 
shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem’ (9 s7 ). Here ‘God* cannot be the 
subject of ‘shall dwell,’ for He has been already 
extolled in v. 28 * as the all}’ of Shem. The same 

E henomenon appears in ‘And he believed in the 
iORD, and he counted it to him for righteous¬ 
ness* (15 6 ). There are not a few instances of this 
rapid change of subjects (cf. Stilisti/:, p. 257 f.), 
seeing that, it is favoured by the so-called Chias¬ 
mus, of which an excellent specimen is presented 
by the words ‘ And the Lord had respect to Abel 
and his offering, but unto Cain and his offering 
he had no respect' (Gn4 4b * 8a ). Here the words 
that come first in v. 4b correspond to those that 
form the conclusion of v. 8 *. On the other hand, 
the words with which v. 4b closes and the words 
that commence v. fc are closely akin. It is readily 
explicable psychologically that similar ideas 
should be treated at the end of one sentence and 
directly afterwards at the beginning of a second. 
Hence Chiasmus is an extremely frequent occur¬ 
rence in the OT. Here are a few further instances: 
‘ The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous, but 
the way of the ungodly snail perish’ (Ps l 6 * b ); 
‘ Why do the nations rage, and the peoples imagine 
a vain thing?* (Ps 2 lmb ); ‘It was full of judgment, 
righteousness lodged in it * (Is l 21 ); ‘ The vineyard 
of the Lord of Hosts is the house of Israel, and 
the men of Judah his pleasant plant’ ( 5 7 ). An 
exceedingly instructive example is furnished by 
the words: ‘ Make the heart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes ; lest 
they see with their eyes, and hear with tneir ears , 
and understand with their heart ’ (Is 6 10 ). Here a 
threefold correspondence may be observed. A 
number of other examples will be found in Stil¬ 
istik, pp. 145-148. 

None of the above phenomena, as they are 
psychologically explicable, diminish the perspicuity 
of the style of Scripture, and there are a number 
of devices whereby its clearness is increased .— 

The first place amongst these is held by the 
Simile* What a bright light is thrown upon the 
number of Abraham’s descendants by the declara¬ 
tion that they shall be ‘ like the dust of the earth * 
(Gn 13“ 28 14 ), or ‘ as the sand which is upon the 
seashore * (22 17 32“), or ‘ as the stars of the heaven* 
(1(P 22 17 26 4 etc.)! How clearly defined is the 
victory of the theocratic king by the words * Thou 


shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's vessel* 
(Ps 2*)! With what terrible distinctness the 
persecutor stands before our eyes when it is said 
‘ lest he tear my soul like a lion' (7* 10® 17“)! The 
few words ‘ Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard' 
(Is l 8 ) describe the situation of besieged Jerusalem 
more clearly than could have been done in a series 
of sentences. With what a shuddering feeling we 
hear the words ‘ In that day they shall roar against 
them like the roaring of the sea * (5 M ) ! We will 
only note, further, the characteristic words spoken 
of Aliaz, * His heart was moved as the trees of the 
forest are moved with the wind' (7 s )-—A special 
form of the Simile is the Example. For instance, 
when it is said ‘ We have sinned with our fathers 
. . . our fathers understood not thy wonders in 
Egypt,’ etc. (Ps 106 8f *), this is equivalent to ‘We 
have sinned like our fathers,’ etc. The vapddetyfia 
or Exemplum is merely a Simile introduced in a 
peculiar manner. The Example is rare in the OT, 
there being hardly any more instances of it than 
the following: Mai 2 16 (Abraham), Ps 99® (Moses, 
Aaron, and Samuel), lOG 301, (Phinehas), Neh 13 21 
(Solomon). Later generations had much more 
occasion to introduce characters from earlier his¬ 
tory for the purpose of encouragement or of 
warning. The following are cited as examples for 
imitation: Abraham, Moses, and others in the 
‘ Praise of Famous Men,’ Sir 44 tf., in Jth 4 22 8 15,f% , 
or in 1 Mac O 3 - 5 00 ; David as a pattern of self- 
restraint (cf. 2 S 23 1 ®) in 4 Mac 3 61 '; the queen of 
the south ( i.e. Saba) in Mt 12 42 ; the widow of 
Sarepta in Lk 4 s6 etc. We have, held up to warn¬ 
ing : the Egyptians in Wis 17 2 *; the Sodomites 
in Mt 10 15 lH f *; Lot’s wife, that ^vq/xtiov dirurrownyt 
if/vxy s (Wis 10 7 ) in Lk 17“; Theudas and others in 
Ac 5 ML etc. The OT is somewhat richer in in¬ 
stances of the Example, if we include those that 
are drawn from the animal world. When, e.g., 
we read ‘The ox knoweth his ouner,’ etc. (Is l 8 ), 
what is this but an example which puts man to 
shame? Similar is the force of the saying ‘The 
stork in the heaven knoweth his appointed times,' 
etc. (Jer 8 7 ), and every one is familiar with the 
call ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her 
ways and be wise' (Pr 6°). For further instances 
see Stilistik , p. 78 f.—Closely akin to the Example 
is the Proverb. For the function of the latter is 
simply to describe the usual working of an Ex¬ 
ample. It must, however, suffice here to note the 
high value of the Proverb os a device for lending 
vividness to a description. For further details, 
see art. Proverb in vol. iv.—While, on the one 
hand, shortened forms of the Simile may be seen 
in the Example and the Proverb, this figure of 
speech assumes, on the other hand, expanded forms 
in the Parable and the Fable, as well as in those 
passages of the OT which may be called Para- 
myths. These three species of picturesque descrip¬ 
tion are explained in the art. Parable (in OT) in 
vol. iii. 

The second principal stylistic device for illus¬ 
trative ends is the Metaphor and its cognates. 
The source of the metaphor is a vivid simultane¬ 
ous contemplation of the main elements in two 
notions. For instance, the notions of ioy and of 
light are naturally combined, because Doth exer¬ 
cise a liberative and elevating influence upon the 
health of man. On the other hand, unhappiness 
and darkness both weigh man down, as it were. 
Thus we explain sayings like the following: ‘Thou 
wilt light my candle, the Lord my Goa will en¬ 
lighten my darkness’ (Ps 18 28 ). For the same 
reason, a sorrowful period in one’s life is described 
as a passing ‘ through the valley of the shadow of 
death ’ (23 4 ). So we read * The people that sat in 
darkness have seen a great light’ (Is 9 s ), i.e. they 
shall attain to political freedom and deliveranoa 
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from gnilt and sin. In a similar way * fire * could 
be an expression for * anger,’ as may be seen in 
the words * therefore the inhabitants of the earth 
are burned * (Is 24*). The * dew * was quite natur¬ 
ally used as a symbol for a great many phenomena 
of a cheerful order, so that there is no difficulty 
in understanding the expression in Ps 110 s * Thou 
hast the dew of thyvoutu * (lit. ‘ Like the dew are 
thy young men ’). On the other hand, the * floods ’ 
and similar expressions stand for hosts of foes (Ps 
lg4b.i8b etc.). The ‘earthquake* may point an 
allusion to political disturbances, as in * Thou hast 
made the earth to tremble,’ etc. (Ps GO 24 ). The 
' rock * is an equally natural figure for a place of 
refuge (Ps 27° ‘ He shall set me up upon a rock ’), 
as * depth’ is for catastrophe or misfortune (Ps 6<) 2 
‘I am come into deep waters’; cf. v. 14b , and 130 1 

* Out of the depths have I cried unto thee ’). lie* 
garded from another point of view, the ‘ deep ’ was 
naturally employed as a symbol of the inexhaust¬ 
ible and unfathomable. Hence we read, ( O the 
depth of the riches,’ etc. (Ro 11 s3 , cf. 2 Co 8 2 ), and 
for the same reason 4 deep * in the sense of ‘ mys¬ 
terious 1 is used of the heart (Ps 64 6b , Jth 8 14 ) or 
of the lip, i.e. the speech (Is 33 19 , Ezk 3 5f ). Thus 

* to be deep ’ is equivalent to * to be unfathomable * 

(Ps 92® ‘and thy thoughts are very deep’), and a 
matter that is incomprehensible is compared to 
the great primeval flood (n;-i cinp Ps 36 6 ‘ a great 
deep’).—The number of combinations of pheno¬ 
mena from the different spheres is almost endless. 
We can note only a few of them. ‘ Shield’ is an 
expression for ‘protector’ (Gn 15 1 etc.), and * star’ 
is a beautiful figure for a conquering hero (Xu 24 17 
1 There shall come a star out of Jacob’; cf. Is 14 12 , 
Dn 8 10 , Rev 22 w , and Ovid, Epist. ex Ponto , III. iii. 
2, ‘ O sidus Fabue, Maxitne, gentis *). ‘ The waters,’ 
again, stands for hostile troops (Ps 124 s , Is 8 7 . Rev 
17 1 etc.), and ‘ branch’ for ‘descendant* (Ps 80 llb , 
Is ll 1 GO 21 etc.).—From the sphere of animated 
nature we have ‘lion’ as a honorific title for a 
strong hero (Gn 40 9 ‘Judah is a lion’s whelp,’ cf. 
2S 23 20 etc.); and ‘goats’ might be symbolic 
either of leaders of the people (Is 14 9 , wliere the 
Heb. is pK ‘ all the goats of the earth ’; cf. 

Zee 10 s ), or of refractory elements in the com¬ 
munity (Ezk 34 17 ); while ‘sheep’ was an honour¬ 
able designation for gentle and pious men (Ps 79 1S 
100 s , Is 53 7 , Ezk 36 s8 , Mt 25 a2f -, Jn 10 1 etc.). The 
expression ‘on eagles’ wings’ (Ex 19 4 ) portrays the 
triumphant fashion of the Divine intervention in 
the course of history (cf. Dt 32 11 , Ps IT 80 ).—Lastly, 
certain objects in the inanimate sphere were often 
regarded as if they had life, and even as if they 
were human beings. Thus the blood has a voice 
attributed to it in the words ‘The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground ’ 
(Gn 4 IW ); and when the prophet says, 1 Hear, 0 
heavens, and give ear, O earth * (Is l 2 ), this only 
falls short oi personification. The same figure may 
be observed in the call to ships to howl (Is 23 1 ); and 
in the passages where it is said that ‘ the stone shall 
cry out of the wall * (Hab 2 U ), or that ‘ if these 
should hold their peace, the stones would immedi¬ 
ately cry out* (Lk 19 40 ), how vividly the scene 
presents itself to our eyes! Since metaphorical 
expressions portray, as it were, to our eyes a 
spiritual process, they readily combine to form 
whole pictures. We have an instance of this in 
‘The whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint; from the sole of the foot even unto the 
head,* etc. (Is 1°**); and another in ‘ There shall 
come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots* (ll 1 ). A con¬ 
tinued series of metaphorical expressions of this 
kind receives the name of Allegory, This figure 
meets us in the Song of Songs, as, for instance, 
in the words ‘ I sat down under his (».«. my be¬ 


loved’s) shadow with great delight, and his fruit 
was sweet to my taste* (2 s ), or m ‘A garden en¬ 
closed is my sister,’ etc. (4 18<r ’, cf. V**), but it is not 
the case that the whole Song is an allegorical 
poem regarding the Messiah and His Church (cf. 
further, StUistik , pp. 94-110, and art. Song of 
Songs in voL iv.). 

2. The Biblical writers naturally desire to give 
their words the highest possible degree of em¬ 
phasis. It is this aim that gives rise to not a few 
characteristic features of the style of Scripture. 

—(a) The employment of a prospective pronoun , 
as in ‘This is that night of the Lord to be ob¬ 
served,* etc. (Ex 12 42 ); * I shall see him, but not 
now,’ etc. (Nu 24 17 ), the effect in this last instance 
being to awaken strongly the interest in the star 
which is then mentioned. So also ‘Thou shalt 
not go thither unto the land which I give,* etc. 

(Dt 32 5 -); ‘the Most High himself’ (Ps 87 5 ); ‘to 
this man will I look, even to him that is poor,* 
etc. (Is GG 2 ; cf. StUistik , p. 153 f.).—(6) Emphasis 
is sought, again, by the repetition of one and the 
same expression, giving birth to the so-called 
Epizeuxis. The list of its occurrences begins with 
‘Abraham, Abraham * (Gn 22 11 ), and is continued J 
in the following : ‘ the red, the red ’ (25 80 AV ‘ that j 
same red pottage’); ‘Jacob, Jacob’ (46 2 ); ‘Amen, 
Amen’ (Nu 5^, Ps 41 14 72 19 Neh 8 6 ); ‘of 
justice, justice* (Dt 16 20 AV ‘altogether just’)- 
‘ Come out, come out ’ (2 S 16 7 ); ‘ My God, my 
God’(Ps22 1 ); ‘Return, return’ (Ca 6 18 ); ‘peace, 
peace’ (Is 2G 3 , where AV has ‘ perfect peace,’ al¬ 
though it retains ‘ peace, peace ’ in 57 11 *, Jer 6 14 8 11 ); 

‘ Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people ’ (Is 40 1 ); ‘ Ho, 
ho* (Zee 2 s etc.; cf. StUistik, p. 155 f.). A 
specially high degree of emphasis was naturally 
expressed by the thrice-repeated employment of a 
word. This is seen in ‘Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of Hosts’ (Is 6 s ); or ‘The temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord* (Jer7 4 ); or ‘0 earth, earth, earth’ (22^); 
or ‘ I will overturn, overturn, overturn it * (Ezk 21 27 ); 
or * The Lord revengeth,* etc. (Nah l 2 ). The same 
emphatic repetition occurs also with the conjunc¬ 
tions, as when the words ‘We will arise and go 
and live and not die ’ (Gn 43 8 ) furnish us with a 
speaking picture of anxious impatience. Again, 
the double use of the conditional particle in * If 
ye have done truly . . . and if ye have dealt well 
with Jerubbaal’ (Jg 9 18 ) serves very well as a 
reminder that the point was open to question. 
Once more, to indicate how well deserved a pun¬ 
ishment was, we have a repeated * because, because’ 

(Ps 116 lf *); or ‘for, for’ (Is l 291 *); or ‘therefore, 
therefore’ (5 13a - 14a ); or ‘for, for’ (Jer 4S 5 * b etc.; 
cf. Stilistik , p. 159).—Emphasis is also aimed at in 
such words as ‘ Get thee out of thy countiy, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house* 

(Gn 12 1 ), where a series of words is so arranged 
as to designate an ever-narrowing circle of persons. 
Abraham must separate himself from even the 
most intimate circle of his relations (cf. Jos24 2 ), 
in order to follow the Divine call. Such a form 
of expression is know as a Climax, and examples 
of it meet us frequently in the Bible. Here are a 
few: ‘His bread shall be fat f and he shall yield 
royal dainties 1 (Gn 49 20 ); ‘ The children of Israel 
liave not hearkened unto me, how then shall 
Pharaoh hear me?’(Ex 6 12 ); ‘the day . . . and the 
night’(Job3 s ); ‘ungodly . . . sinners • . . scorn¬ 
ful’ (Ps l 1 ); * my friend or brother ’ (35 14 ); ‘ Forget 
thy own people and (even) thy father’s house’ 
(45 l °); ‘in the twilight, in the evening, in the 
black night * (Pr 7 9 ); ‘ Are they Hebrews . . . 
Israelites . . . seed of Abraham . . . ministers of 
Christ?’ (2 Co ll 224 -); ‘which we have heard, 
which we have seen, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled,’ etc. (1 Jn l 1 ). Speci- 
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ally common is the Climax in connexion with the 
use of numbers: e.g. ‘ He will deliver thee in six 
troubles, yea in seven there shall no evil touch 
thee ’ (Job 5“); * God hath spoken once, twice have 
I heard this* (Ps62 u ); ‘Give a portion to seven, 
and also to eight’ (Ec 11 s ); ‘two or three . . . 
four or live * (Is 17®); * for three transgressions and 
for four,’ etc. (Am l 8, «• »• u- 2 1 * 4 -*); ‘Of three 
things my heart is afraid, and before the fourth I 
fear greatly* (Sir 26 s ); ‘Where two or three are 
gathered in my name,* etc. (Mt 18*; cf. Stilistik, 
p. 163 f.). Quite similar is the phenomenon which 
presents itself in such expressions as, ‘They go 
from strength to strength * (Ps 84 7 ); * affording from 
species to species* (Ps 144“ AY ‘all manner of 
store *); ‘from wickedness to wickedness* (Sir 13- 1 
40 13 ), i.e. to ever new forms of wickedness; ‘Add 
iniquity to their iniquity ’ (Ps 69- 7 ); ‘ The sinner 
heaps sm upon sin * (Sir 3" 5 s ); ‘A chaste woman 
shows grace upon grace ’ (26 1S ; cf. Jn l ia ‘ grace for 
grace,’ i.e . ever self-renewing grace). 

3. In conformity with the nature of their sub¬ 
jects, the Biblical writers seek to invest their 
language with a high degree of seriousness and 
dignity. Both these qualities appear to be pre¬ 
judiced by certain peculiar forms of expression. 
The first of these is the Hyperbole, a figure which 
is undoubtedly employed in the Bible. What is it 
but Hyperbole when the posterity of Abraham is 
compared to the sand upon the seashore (Gn 22 17 
etc.) ? Even a theologian like Flacius admits this 
(Clavis Script. Sacr. 1628, iL p. 383 tf.). But we 
must also assign to the same category forms of 
expression like the following: * under every green 
tree’ (from Dt 12 s to 2 Ch 28 4 ); * The cities are great 
and walled up to heaven * (Dt l 28 etc.); ‘though thou 
set thy nest among the stars' (Ob 4 etc.); * Saul 
and Jonathan were swifter than eagles * (2 S l 23 
etc.); ‘I am a worm,' etc. (Ps 22 s ; cf. Stilistik , 
pp. 69-77). But the employment of such expres¬ 
sions does not detract from the seriousness, not to 
speak of the truthfulness, of the stvle of Scripture. 
The Biblical writers simply conformed in this 
matter to the usage of their people and their time, 
and every hearer or reader of such expressions 
knew in what sense he mast understand them. 
Nor will it be questioned that the same is the case 
with the examples of Litotes that occur in the 
Bible. Such are the following : ‘ A broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not desjnse * (Ps 
51 17 ), i.e. wilt accept and praise ; ‘ The smoking 
flax shall he not quench * (Is 42 s ), but supply with 
fresh oil; * He setteth in a way that is not good ’ 
(Ps 36 4 ); ‘ Thou, Bethlehem, art not the least etc. 
(Mt 2®); ‘ when we were without strength * (Ro 5 a ), 
i.e. laden with sin and guilt. It is true also of 
these and other expressions of a similar kind (cf. 
Stilistik, pp. 4£-50), that they were not strange to 
readers of the Biblical writings, but were a well- 
understood equivalent *for the positive statement 
in each case. The same principle holds good of 
the examples of Irony in the Bible. For instance, 
we have ‘ Go and prosper,’ etc. (1 K 22 15 ), an ironi¬ 
cal imitation of the words of the false prophets; 
4 No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall 
die with you ’ (Job 12 s ); ‘ It pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe ’ 
(1 Co l a ); ‘ Now ye are full, now ye are rich,* etc. 
(4®, cf. 2 Co 12 JW 11“ 12 1S ). The Biblical writers 
were not afraid of prejudicing the seriousness of 
their utterances by resorting to Irony, nor had 
they any occasion to be afraid, seeing that every 
one knew to convert these ironical expressions into 
their opposite. Hence we find this figure employed 
even in utterances attributed to God : * Let them 
(the false gods) rise up and help you ’ (Dt 32 s8 ); 
* Go and cry to the gods whom ye nave chosen, let 
them deliver you* (Jg 10 14 ); ‘and give me to 


know * (Job 38 3b AV * answer thou me *); ‘ Gather 
my saints together unto me * (Ps 50 5 ). Nay, even 
sayings of Jesus are reported which exhibit the use 
of Irony. Amongst these we do not include icafletf- 
8ere t 8 \otirbv kcll dvairaijeffOe, AV and RV 1 Sleep 
on now and take your rest * (Mt 26" II Mk 14 41 ), for 
rb Xoiirbv means * later,* * afterwards.* * But Irony 
is present (cf. Stilistik, p. 43) in the words ‘ Full 
well ye reject the commandment of God, that ye 
may keep your tradition * (Mk 7 9 ). There are othei 
undoubted occurrences of the same figure, as, for 
instance, in Jn T 28 * Ye both know me, and ye know 
whence I am.* To the Biblical writers Irony was 
simply what it is to human speech in general—a 
means of heightening the effect of an utterance. 
A similar intention underlies the occurrence, of 
Sarcasm in Scripture. There is a scoff in David’s 
question to Abner, * Art thou not a valiant man ? * 
(1 S 26 ls ), as well as in the exclamation ‘ How hast 
thou helped him that is without power !* (Job 26 s ), 
or the statement ‘ As a jewel of gold in a swine's 
snout, so is a fair woman which is without discre¬ 
tion * (Pr. II 23 ). Then there are the numerous 
familiar passages in which the gods of the heathen 
are the object of satirical persiflage: ‘ Elijah 
mocked them and said. Cry aloud, for he is a god, 
either he is talking,* etc. (1 K 18 27 ; cf. Ps 115 4fr *, 
Is40 19 etc.). We have similar instances of satire 
in the question 1 Is this the city that men called the 
perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole earth?* 
(La 2 s ); in the affirmation ‘They that be whole 
need not a physician * (Mt 9 ia ); and in the indig¬ 
nant substitution of ‘ concision ’ (ffararqgi)) for 
‘ circumcision * (Trepiro/xh) in Ph 3 2 (cf. Stilistik, 
pp. 42-45). The Biblical writers, in short, avail 
themselves of all natural means of reaching their 
end, to teach and to warn men. In this respect as 
in others their heart was filled with the wish ex¬ 
pressed by the apostle in the wirb ‘I desire to 
change my voice ’ (Gal. 4 s0 ). 

4. The writers of Scripture sonant to give to 
their words that ennobling effect which springs 
from regard to purity or chastity. Of this we find 
a considerable number of positive traces in the so- 
called Euphemisms such as the following : ‘ Adam 
Jcneto Eve his wife* (Gn 4 1 - 25 ; cf. v. 17 19 5 - 8 24 ,a 
38 Mb , Nu 31 l7f *», Jg ll 89 19 2 ® 21 m -, 1 S l 19 , 1 K l 4 , 
Mt l 25 , Lk l 84 ); ‘ The sons of God came in unto 
the daughters of men* (Gn 6 4 ; cf. 16 2 19 s1 29* 
30 «. w 38*. etc., Ps 51 2b etc.); ‘ come near her’ 
(Gn 20 4 , Lv 18 14 , Dt 22 14 , Is 8 s , Ezk 18 6 ); ‘ to touch 
her’ (Gn 20*, Pr 6", 1 Co 7 1 ); ‘ lie with * (Gn 19 32 
26 10 30 lsf - 34 2 - 7 35* etc.); ‘ Thou wentest up to thy 
father's bed ’ (49 4 ); ‘ discover his fathers skirt ’ 
(Dt 22 30 27*°); ‘ she eateth ,* said of the adulteress 
(Pr 30 20 ; cf. Stilistik , p. 39); ‘Let the husband 
render unto the wife due benevolence' (1 Co 7 s ). 
Another series is represented by euphemistic ex¬ 
pressions like the following : ‘ the nakedness ’ (Gn 
9 2 * f -, Ex 20* 28", Lv 18 0ff - 20 11 *-, 1 S 20 s0 , Is 47 s , 
La l 8 , Ezk 16 381 * 22 10 23 10 ); ‘ her young one that 
cometh out from between her feet' (Dt 28 s7 ); ‘ he 
covereth his feet ’ (Jg 3 ,J4 , 1 S 24 s , cf. Is 7 20 ); ‘ flesh' 
(Lv 15*- “ 16 4 , Ezk 16 2 ® 23* 44 7 etc.; cf. Stilistik, 
pp. 36-38).—There are only a few passages where 
it appears to us that the Biblical writers might 
have shown a little more reserve in dealing with 
‘ the secrets * (Dt 25 11 ). We have no exception to 
take to those instances in which * shame* is 
employed (Is 20 4 47 8 ), for this is still a veiled 
epithet. But the impression of a want of delicacy 
is given by modes or speech like the following: 
‘He lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill,’ etc. 
(1 S 2®); ‘ I aid cast them out as the dirt in the 
streets ’ (Ps 18 48 ); * Thou didst make ns as the off- 

* The present writer in his Stilistik (p. 48) anticipated Pro¬ 
fessor Potwin (see Expos. Times, Aug. 1901, p. 481)* who rightlv 
denies the presence of Irony in the above passage. 
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scouring/ etc. (La 3*®, 1 Co 4 U ); ‘ Dost thou pursue 
after a dead dog, after a flea ? * (1 S 24 14 ); * Am I 
a dog’s head?* (2 S 3 8 ); ‘a dead dog* (9* 17 9 ); 

The carcass of Jezebel shall be as dung upon the 
face of the earth ’ (2 K 9 s7 ); * They made it a 
draught-house’ (10 s7 ); ‘that they may eat their 
own dung,’ etc. (18 27 || Is 36 1S ); ‘They became as 
dung for the earth * (Ps 83 11 ). Two facts, however, 
have to be taken into account with reference to 
such modes of expression. In the first place, they 
are in accordance with the fashion of earlier times, 
and were not so repugnant to men then as they are 
to us. But, further, the choice of such strong ex¬ 
pressions served in some of the passages in question 
to increase the emphasis of the prophetic denuncia¬ 
tion. This latter point of view helps us also to 
explain and to excuse certain passages in Ezekiel, 
notably 16 8<r - and We may assume that in 

these passages the idolatry of Israel is described 
in such detail as adultery, in order to deter sub- 
sequent generations from a repetition of this sin. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that the 
prophet could equally have achieved his purpose 
by a different method of treatment. In like manner, 
the description of the‘navel* and the ‘belly’ of 
the Shulammite (Ca T 2 **) is somew hat too realistic. 

5. The Biblical writers are by no meanB indiffer¬ 
ent to euphony in their style. 

(a) The very first woids of the OT furnish 
evidence of this, the Heb. words bdreshtth bard 
(‘ In the beginning created *) being an instance of 
the first means of securing euphony, namely Al¬ 
literation. Other instances of it are found in 
N6nh y&nahdmcnti ‘Noah shall comfort us* (Gn 
6»); A emen shemckha ‘ointment thy name* (Ca 
I s ); *aphdr wd-epher ‘dust and ashes’ (Gn IS- 17 , 
Job 30 19 42®); yishshom wc-sftdrak ‘ shall l»e as¬ 
tonished and shall hiss’ (1 K 9* Jer 19* 49 17 3U ia ): 
gimha wi-sdsdn ‘joy and gladness’ (Est 8 lrtf -) ; hud 
wt-h&d&r ‘honour and majesty’ (Job 4U 10 , Ps *21 5 
96 6 || 1 Ch 16 37 , Ps 104 1 111 8 ); shdmir wd-shnyith 
‘briers and thorns’ (Is 5 6 T 23- -* 9 18 10 17 *27 4 > ; 
sdsdn wt-simhd ‘gladness and joy’ (Is 22 13 35 u ' 
61 11 ); shOd wd - sheber ‘desolation and destruc¬ 
tion * (Is 51 19 59 7 60 18 ); shommu shummjim 4 lie 
astonished, O heavens’ (Jer 2 12 ); kezim kd^tru 
* shall reap thorns ’ (12 18 ); sar(r)Shctn sore rim ‘ their 
princes are revolters* (Hos 9 15 ), etc. etc.; <ri)ficpov 
curHjp ‘ this day a Saviour ’ (Lk 2 U ). 

, (6) In other passages we meet with expressions 

like tohd wd-bdhd ‘ waste and void 5 (Gn I s , Jer 4 W ). 
These words exhibit what is called Assonance, a 
phenomenon which recurs in sOrer u-morc 4 stubborn 
and rebellious’ (Dt 21 18 etc.); *6ycb ivc -' or vb ‘the 
enemy and the lier in wait’ (Ezr 8 J1 ); nesuy |; kesuy 
‘forgiven’ || ‘covered* (Ps 32 l ); zddOn || kdlon 
‘pride’ll ‘shame* (Pr ll 2 ); hoy guy ‘Ah nation’ 
(Is l 4 ); ki || yopht ‘ burning ’ || 4 beauty ’ (3 s4 ); hoy 
hCdC ‘Ah his glory’ (Jer 22 18 ); ax* 0 * ‘mastic’ 
and xpivos ‘holm* (Sus 64 * 58 ); kttivQv ‘beasts’ and 
XTrjvCov ‘birds* (1 Co 15 s9 ). In a good many in¬ 
stances Alliteration and Assonance are combined : 
net* wd-nad ‘a fugitive and a vagabond’ (Gn 4 12 * 14 ); 
Kayin ‘ Cain ’ and kdnttht ‘ I have gotten * (Gn 4 1 ); 
Kent ‘ Kenites ’ and l$n ‘ nest * (Nu 24 21 ); • Achan ’ 
and ‘Achor* (Jos 7 s4 ); the frequently recurring 
‘Cherethites and Peletliites* (2 S 8 18 15 18 20 7 , 1 K 
1 *-**, 1 Ch 18 17 ); *atta 'atta ‘thou, now* (1 K 21 7 ); 
'ftniyyd (‘poor ’) 'AndthOth (Is 10 30 ); ‘ Jezreel’ and 
‘ Israel ’ (Hos l 4 ), etc. ; vopvcla * fornication * and 
xovripla ‘ wickedness ’ (Ro I s ®); <f>06vov * envy * and 
pbvov ‘ murder ’ (ib.) f etc.; cf. Stilistik , pp. 287-295. 

(c) The superlative degree of this harmony of 
elements in style is observable in such collocations 
as the following: wayyakHrem wayyithnakker 
‘and he knew them, ana made himself strange’ 
(Gn 42 7ab ); wa - h&shimmotht . . . wl - shame mu 
‘and I will bring into desolation . . . and they 


shall be astonished ’ (Lv 26 s2 ); sho d u - mSshffd 
‘ desolate and waste * (Job 30 3 3S 27 , Zeph 1 “, Sir 
51 10c ); 'tm Id taf&mtnd hi Id t^ amend 4 if ye will 
not believe, surely ye shall not be established’ 
(Is 7®); mu sad mus{s)ad ‘of founded foundation’ 
(*28 16 ). Many other instances might be cited of 
this species of Euphony, which is usually called 
Paronomasia or Annomin&tio. The number is 
particularly increased by the very frequent ex¬ 
planations of Proper Names, which form a note¬ 
worthy feature in the style of the Hebrew historical 
books. In Genesis we have the following combina¬ 
tions : ’dddma ‘ tillable land * and 'adam 4 man 
(Adam) ’ (Gn 2?); 'ishshd ‘ woman ’ and *tsh ‘ man * 
(v.*-®); sheth ‘Seth’ and shdth ‘hath appointed’ 
(4 25 ); ynplit ‘ shall enlarge * and Yap net h * Ja- 
phetli* (9 1 * 7 ), etc.; cf. Stilistik, p. 296. Elsewhere 
m the OT we have the following examples of 
Paronomasia: MCshe ‘Moses’ and mdshitht *1 
drew’ (Ex 2 10 ); Lewt ‘Levi* and yillawd ‘they 
may be joined ’ (Nu 18 2 ); Mdrd and hemar ‘ hath 
dealt bitterly ’ (ltu l 20 ); ’Edom and ’adorn ‘red’ (Is 
63 lf *); Jerusalem and shelumim ‘ wholly’ (Jer 13 3 ®); 
Solomon and shdlum ‘peace’ (1 Ch 22 y ); Ufrpos and 
vlrpa (Mt 16 18 ), etc.; cf. Stilistik , pp. 295-298. 

(d) Euphony is aimed at also by making the 
same words recur at certain intervals. The various 
nuances that thus arise may be illustrated from 
the following groups of examples: (a) bd.rv.kk 
* blessed’ occurs at tiie beginning of a number of 
sentences in Dt 2 S ,1 '^ This usage is called Ana¬ 
phora, and we note it also, for instance, in the 
drur ‘ cursed * with which vv . 16 * 19 commence ; cf. 
also * I will sing ... I will sing ’ (Jg 5 s ); ‘ Many 
. . . many ’ (Ps 3 lb - *); ‘ Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates . . . lift them up ’ (24^); ‘ and it was full 
. . . and it was full’ (Is 2 7,lb - 8a ); ‘Woe . . . woe,* 
etc. (5 b - n * 18 - * Ka ); 4 and I will cut off’ . . . and I 
will cut off,’ etc. (Mic 5 llft * • ‘All things are 

lawful for me, but, etc. ... all tn'ngs are lawful 
! for me, but,’ etc. (1 Co 6 12 ); ‘ Have we not power 
! . . . have we not power ? ’ (S 4 **); ‘All our fathers 
. . . and all . . . and all . . . and all’ ( 10 lb ' 4 ), 
etc.—(£) In 4 We perish, we all perish’ (Nu 17 12 ), 
we find the same expression repeated at the end of 
two successive sentences—a method of securing 
Euphony which is called Epiphora. We encounter 
it again in the eleven times recurring * and all the 
people shall say Amen’ of Dt 27 lb ’ 28 ; cf. ‘Take 
them alive . . . take them alive* (1 K 20 Wfcb ): and 
we find at the end of sentences repetitions like the 
following : ‘ the king of glory * (Ps 24 I0ftb ); ‘ shall 
be bowed down ’ (Is 2 11 * 17 ); ‘ when he raiseth up,’ 
etc. (vv. 19b * 21b ); 4 shall lament her* (Ezk 32 16ab ); 
‘ as a child ’ (1 Co 13 u ); ‘ so am I ’ at the close of 
three sentences (2 Co ll 22 ); ‘in >vatchings often 
... in fastings often’ (v. 87 ), etc.—( 7 ) A superior 
degree of Euphony is sought by beginning one 
sentence and closing another with the same expres¬ 
sion. This so-calleci Ploke is exemplified in ‘ Ceased 
... in Israel . . . they ceased’ (Jg 5 7 ); ‘Blessed 
shall be . . . she shall be blessed ’ (v. 24 ^); ‘ He 
lieth ... he lieth’ (Ps 10 9 ); ‘Wait on the Lord 
. . . wait * (27 14ab ), etc.; ‘Vanity . . . vanity’ 
(Ec l 2 ); ‘ Hope that is seen is not hope * (Ho 8 2J ); 
‘Rejoice in the Lord . . . rejoice’ (Ph 4 4 ), etc.— 
(5) Specially frequent is the attempt to secure 
Euphony by making the same word end one sen¬ 
tence and begin the next—the so-called Anadi- 
plosis. The earliest example of it in the Bible is 
shdphckh dam ha’adam bd’adam ddmd yishshd - 
phekh ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed * (Gn 9®); * The kings came and 
fought, then fought,* etc. (Jg 5 19 ); ‘. . . the way, 
but the way/etc. (Ps l tob ); ‘and gathered them¬ 
selves together, yea . . . gathered themselves 
together* (35 18ab ); labesh (‘is clothed*), fdbash 
(Ps 93 1 ); lakhen yeyilU MC'ab U - M6'ab kulloh 
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yfyMU ‘ therefore shall Moab howl, for Moab shall 
every one howl * (Is 16 7 ); ha-ke? bd , bd ha-M% ‘ the 
end is come, it is come the end ’ (Ezk 7*), etc.; 

‘ That which the palmerworm hath left hath the 
loonst eaten, and that which the locust hath left 
hath the cankerworm eaten/ etc. (J1 l 4 ) etc.; * In 
him was life, and the life/ etc. (Jn l 41 *); ‘Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
Christ* (Ro I0 17 ); ‘He that soweth sparingly, 
sparingly shall he also reap * (2 Co 9 s ); * The trying 
of your faith worketh patience, but let patience/ 
etc. (Ja I s ) etc.; cf. Stihstik , pp. 298-304. 

iv. Peculiarities of style for which a pre¬ 
ference is SHOWN BY PARTICULAR CLASSES OF 
Scripture writers.— 1. In certain parts of the 
Bible the so-called ‘lower* style is employed, while 
others are marked by the use of a ‘ higher * style. 
The difference may he observed even by readers of 
the Bible who have no acquaintance with Hebrew. 
They will note how in certain portions of the OT 
the employment of metaphorical expressions has 
a special vogue. Every one is familiar with the 
phrase ‘daughter of Zion/ i.e. the inhabitants of 
Zion, and at times=Zion itself. But where do 
we meet with this phrase for the first time in the 
OT ? From the beginning of Genesis we may read 
straight on to 2 K 19 21 before we encounter it, and 
the passage iust named is the only one in the 
historical books of the OT where it occurs. How 
has it found its way here ? Simply because in this 
passage we have a report of words spoken by 
Isaiah (cf. Is ST 22 ), in whose writings this and similar 
phrases are found repeatedly (1® 10 30 - 83 16 1 22 4 23 10 * 13 
37^; cf. [Deutero-] Is 47 1 *«■ 8 52 3 62 1 ). The reader 
of the English Bible may, further, remark how, for 
instance, in the Book of Isaiah, the beautiful meta¬ 
phors of darkness and light are employed (o 3011 8 22 
9 11 - etc.), and liow at one time the hosts of the 
enemy and at another time the Divine judgments 
figure in the oracles of this prophet as irresistible 
floods (8 7f * 28 17 etc.). Any ordinary reader of the 
Bible will notice, again, now in Isaiah there are 
far more questions and exclamation** than in the 
Book of Kings. For instance, ‘ How is the faith¬ 
ful city become an harlot !* (I 21 ); ‘ Woe unto the 
wicked ! * (3 11 ); ‘ O my people ! ’ (v. 12 ); ‘ Woe unto 
them ! * etc. (o 817 *); ‘Woe is me ! ’ etc. (6 5 ); ‘ Bind 
up the testimony ! * (8 16 ); ‘ Shall the axe ? ’ etc. 
(10 18 ); ‘This people was not!’ (23 18 ). Nor can 
the reader of this book help noticing-the dialogues 
and monologues it contains. How lifelike, for 
instance, are the words ‘ The voice said, Cry, and 
he (the person formerly addressed) said, What 
shall I cry ? ’ followed by the answer of the first 
speaker, ‘All flesh is grass/etc. (40 8 ). The same 
quality excites our admiration in ‘ Can a woman 
forget her sucking child?* etc.; ‘Yea, they may 
forget . . . Behold, I have/ etc. (49 15f -); or in the 
question ‘Wherefore have we fasted/ etc. (58 8 ), 
etc.; cf. Stilistik, pp. 229-231. But the reader of 
the original text of the OT will recognize much 
more clearly still that certain portions and even 
whole books are distinguished from others by a 
higher style. He will observe that many com¬ 
ponents of the Hebrew vocabulary are used only in 
certain passages. For instance, there is no occur¬ 
rence in Gn 1-4 23 of he'&dn ‘give ear/ a synonym 
of shama* ‘hear’ which is used in 3 8 - 10f *. On the 
other hand, he’&stn, which is translated * hearken ’ 
in 4*, recurs in the following additional passages: 
Ex 15 18 , Nu 23 1 ® (one of the Balaam oracles), Dt 
l 48 32 1 , Jg 6®, 2 Ch 24 10 (perhaps an imitation of 
Is 64 8 ), Neh 9 80 (in a prayer), Job 9 1 ® etc., Ps 5 3 
etc., Pr 17 4 , Is 1* 18 8® 28* 32* 48° 51 4 64 8 , Jer 13 18 , 
Hos 5 1 , J1 1 2 . The same is the case with the word 
*imr& ‘speech,’ which likewise does not occur prior 
to Gn 4*% and after that is preferred to its synonym 
ddbdr only in the following passages: Dt S2 3 33®, 


2 S 22 81 , Ps 12 7 etc., Pr 30®, Is 5* 28* 29 4 82®, 
La 2 17 . Consequently, the choice of these two 
words suffices to bring Gn 4* into connexion with 
other portions of the OT where the same compara¬ 
tively rare terms occur (cf. Stilistik , pp. 277-283). 
To take other tw o illustrations of a similar kind, 
the dative ‘to them* is expressed by the usual 
Idhdm in Gn 3 21 etc., but by tdm6 in the following 
passages: Gn 9 a,b - >7b , Dt 32*-* 33 s , Job 3 14 etc. 

(10 times), Ps 2 4 etc. (21 times), Pr 23 30 , Is 16 4 23 l 
2t> 14,18 30 8 35® 43® 44 7 * 18 48 31 53®(?), La l 1 ®* 32 4 10 - 18 
Hab. 2 7 . Again, ‘man* is expressed by Warn 
from Gn l 28 onwards, but 9 &n6sh is the term selected 
in the Som: of Moses (Dt 32 28 ) as well as in Job 4 17 
etc. (18 times), Ps 8 8 etc. (12 times), Is 8 1 13 7 * 12 
24 8 33® 51 7 * 12 36 J , Jer 20 10 , 2 Ch 14 1U ; cf. the Aram. 

* endsh in Ezr 4 11 6 11 , Dn 2 10 etc. 

2. The portions of the OT W’hich are charac¬ 
terized by the ‘higher’ style embrace the two 
categories of addresses and poems. This may be 
noted clearly enough, we think, by comparing the 
Book of Isaiah ana the Psalms with one another. 
For instance, Is l 27, reads— 

* I have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against me. 

The o\ knoweth his o\\ ner, 
and the ass his master’s crib: 
but Israel doth not know, 
my people doth not consider.’ 

Here we find that peculiar construction of clauses 
to which, so far as the present writer is aware, the 
name ‘ parallelismus membrorum * was first given 
by Robert Lowth in the Fourteenth of his famous 
Prcelectioncs de pocsi Hebrceorum (Oxonii, 1753). 
But this ideal rhythm (explained psychologically 
and compaiatively in Stilistik , pp. 3U7-311) is not 
met w T ith everywhere in Isaiah. For instance, 
w'hen we read‘When ye come to appear before 
me, who hath required this at your hand to tie&d 
my courts?’ etc. (1 1J ” 14 )» it would be precarious here 
to attribute to the author an aim at parallelismus 
membrorum . As little can any such intention be 
detected in sentences like ‘In that day a man 
shall ca**t his idols of silver and his idols of gold, 
which they made each one for himself to worship, 
to the moles and to the bats ’ {2 M ). Such instances 
occur frequently in the prophetical books ; and if 
these contain also sentences which exhibit the 
parallelismus membrorum , it must be remembered 
that the higher form of prose, as employed especi¬ 
ally by good speakers, was not without a certain 
kind of rhythm. This is pointed out by no less an 
authority than Cicero in the words ‘Isocrates primus 
intellexit etiam in soluta oratione, dum versuiii 
effugeres, modum tamen et numerum quendam 
oportere servari ’ ( Brutus , viii. 32); and we find 
a confirmation of his statement w hen we examine 
the opening words of his own First Oration against 
Catilme : ‘ Quousque, tandem, abutere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra ? Quamdiu etiam furor iste tuus 
nos eludet ? Quem ad linem sese effrenata iactabit 
audacia?’ The word ndbi\ indeed, means liter¬ 
ally ‘speaker’ (cf. the present writer’s Often- 
baruvysbegriff des AT, L 71-78), and prophecies 
as such could be co-ordinated with the productions 
of poets only if all prophetical utterances bore 
upon them the characteristic marks of poetical 
compositions. But no one would venture to assert 
this, for instance, of Zee 1-8 or of the Books of 
Haggai and MalachL The last-named portions of 
the OT lack even those elements of the higher 
diction described above, (1). Further, the author 
of Ps 74® did not count himself a prophet, for 
he says expressly of the age in which he lived, 
‘There is no more any prophet* (see, further, 
StUistik , p. 318 f.). 

A characteristic feature of the OT prophecies is 
that they begin with a Divine ut f ei ance, which they 
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then go on to develop. For instance, the Book of 
Isaiah contains at the outset God’s declaration 4 I 
have nourished and brought up children,’ etc. 
(w.ab**), which the prophet as God’s interpreter 
(3*^*) then illustrates in detail. Note the words 
4 2 hey have forsaken the Loud* etc. (l 4b ), and 
4 Unless the LORD of Hosts had left t is* etc. (v. 9 ). 
Many similar instances will be found in Stilistik, 
p. 255 f. Another peculiarity of the style of the 
Prophets is that many of them commence with 
censure, then speak of the punishment of the im¬ 
penitent, and close with tlie announcement of 
deliverance for the godly. This order is found, 
for instance, in Am 7MP [on 9 8-15 see Driver, Joel 
and Amos, pp. 119-123], Hos l s -2®, Is P-2 4 2 5 -4 3 , 
Mic 4®** 11-18 5 lf - etc. 

The true relation of the Prophets of Israel to 
poetry consists, in the opinion of the present 
writer, in the circumstance that here and there 
they intersperse their addresses with poetical com¬ 
positions. Thus in Is 5 1 * 6 we have a * song ’ about 
the vineyard of Jahweh, and specially frequent are 
passages which reproduce the rhythm of the lament 
for the dead (the kind). This rhythm, which re¬ 
sembles the elegiac measure of the Romans, is heard 
in such passages as Am 5 s — 

* The virgin of Israel is fallen, 

she shall no more rise, 

She is forsaken upon her land, 

there is none to raise her.' 

The same rhythm is found also in the Frayer of 
Hc/ckiah in Is 38 10-20 . Another ‘ elegy ’ occurs in 
Jer 9 n — 

* And I will make Jerusalem heaps, 

and a den of dragons. 

And I will make the cities of Judah desolate, 
without an inhabitant.’ 

And such ‘elegies’ recur in v. 21 , Ezk 19 2 * 14 26 17 
( How art thou destroyed,’ etc.) *27 3ff *28 12fr - 
32-’ ff - is. wfr. See, further, art. ror.TRY, vol. iv. p. 5. 

3. The structure of the other poetical parts of the 
OT (cf. 4 ray works,’ kc it’ Ps 45 1 ) is not easy to 

determine. But certain conclusions may be affirmed 
with confidence, and the first of these is that the 
rhythm of ancient Hebrew poetry does not consist 
in the alternation of short and long syllables. 
AV. Jones held, indeed (Pocseos Asiatics Com - 
mentarii , London, 1774, cap. ii.), that the poems of 
the OT exhibit a regular succession of syllables of 
difierent quantity, such as we find in Arabic poems. 
But he was able to prove his point only by altering 
the punctuation ana by allowing the Hebrew poets 
great freedom in the matter of prosody. The con¬ 
clusion on this subject reached by the present 
writer in Stilistik (p. 341) is maintained also by 
Sievers (§ 58): 1 Hebrew metre is not quantitative 
in the same sense as the classical.’ Hence it is 
now admitted in all the more recent literature on 
Hebrew poetry, that the rhythm of the latter is 
based upon tne alternation of unaccented and 
accented syllables. Still there are various n nances 
to be observed in the views held by those who 
have investigated this subject. G. Bickell {Matri¬ 
ces Biblicas Begulce, etc., 1879, etc.) holds that * the 
metrical accent falls regularly upon every second 
syllable.’ But, in order to make this law apply to 
the Psalms, he has either removed or added some 
2600 vowel syllables and proposed some 3811 
changes, as is pointed out by J. Ecker in his brochure, 
4 Professor G. Bickell’s Carmina Veteris Testamenti 
metrics das neueste Denkmal auf dem Kirchhof der 
hebriiischen Metrik’ (1883). Nevertheless, Bickell 
has adhered to his principle, and gives us his 
transcription, for instance, of Job 32“ thus— 

* Za'lr 'oni levtimim 
W’attdm sabim yeshishim 
Al-k£n zafeilt wa’ira’ 

Mefeivvoth d6'i ^thkhern. 


That is to say, he makes Elihu speak in Iambic 
Tetrameter Catalectic. But, in order to reach 
this result, he introduces in v.*0 the superfluous 
word sdbtm 4 grey-headed,* while in ▼.**» he robs 
zahalti of its ending -f, which in Hebrew is the 
characteristic of the 1st person singular. In spite 
of such objections, Duhm in his Commentary on 
Job (Kurzer Hdcom. 1897, p. 17) accepted without 
reservation Bickell’s theory of the rhythm of 
ancient Hebrew poetry. Afterwards, however, he 
rightly abandoned it (in his Commentary on the 
Psalms in the same series, 1899, Einleit. § 24). 
The falsity of Bickell’s view is demonstrated by 
the present writer in Stilistik (p. 339 f.), and in 
like manner Sievers (§ 55) declares, 4 1 can take no 
further account of Bickell’s system.*—A preferable 
view of the rhythmical character of OT poetry is 
that which is represented especially by J. Ley. 
According to this theory, the ancient Hebrew' 
poets paid regard only to the accented syllables 
(cf., on this point, Stilistik, pp. 330-336). But 
even the advocates of this view are divided into 
two schools. The majority (e.g. Duhm, Psalmen, 
1899, p. xxx) hold that the Hebrew poets aimed at 
an equal number of 4 rises ’ in the corresponding 
lines. To this group belongs also Sievers (cf. §§ 52 
and 88 of his Metrische Studien, 1901, Bd. i.). But 
Budde and still more the present writer have come 
to the conclusion that a Hebrew poet aimed at 
nothing more than the essential symmetry of the 
lines that answer to one another in his poem. 
This may be observed, for instance, in the follow¬ 
ing four passages: 4 Be instructed, ye judges of 
the earth * (Ps 2 10b ), ‘and rejoice with trembling’ 
(v. 111 *), ‘and ye perish from the way’ (v. 125 ), and 
4 blessed are all they that put their trust in him * 
(v. 1Jd ). Our conclusion is confirmed also by the 
poetical compositions which are sung by the in¬ 
habitants of Palestine at the present day (see 
Stilistik, pp. 337, 343). Comill ( Die metrischen 
Stucke des Buches Jeremia, 1901, p. viii) supports 
the same view, so far at least as the Book of 
Jeremiah is concerned: ‘For Jeremiah an exact 
correspondence of the various stichoi was not a 
formal principle of his metrical system.’ Duhm, 
it is true, in his Commentary on Jeremiah ( Kurzer 
Hdcom. 1901) remarks on 2* b : ‘In all Jeremiah’s 
poetical compositions the stichoi contain three and 
two “rises” alternately.’ But, to make good his 
theory, he has to deny to Jeremiah a passage like 
2*“ 18 licause ‘ the metre of Jeremiah is wanting 5 in 
it. Such a conclusion, however, w ould be valid only 
if he w ere able to adduce other, independent, reasons 
for the excision of this passage. He urges, indeed, 
that v. 4 contains a fresh notice of the Divine com¬ 
mission to Jeremiah. But this is nothing strange; 
such notes occur very frequently in Jeremiah and 
the later Prophets (see the passages in Stilistik, 
p. 174). Moreover, w. 29 " 87 of the same chapter are 
allowed by Duhm himself to be Jeremiah’s, and 
yet v. aw * is followed by a fresh call, ‘ O generation, 
see ye the w ord of the Lord,’ quite in the manner 
in which v. 4 follows upon v. 2 *- Further, Duhm 
thinks himself entitled to deny 2 4 " 1 * to Jeremiah 
because the people of the Lord are addressed in v . 4 
as ‘ house oi Jacob,’ a designation which Duhm 
believes to be unused except by later writers. 
But ‘ house of Jacob’ occurs also in Is 2® and 8 17 , 
both of which passages are regarded by Duhm 
himself (in Nowack’s Hdkom.) as Isaianic; and 
the same expression is found in Am 3 U and Mic 2 7 
3 9 , passages which cannot be attributed to 4 later 
writers.’ Finally, Dulim’s view of Jer 2 4-19 raises 
the difficulty that Israel is treated in v.*- as a 
feminine, but in v. 14 os a masculine, subject. But, 
if v. 14 is the sequel of v.J 8 , Israel is naturally treated 
as masculine, because it has just been designated 
in v. 13 by the masculine worn 'am ‘people.* In 
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any case, it may be added, the supposed interpolator 
of vv. 4 * 1 * knew nothing of the metrical system 
which Dnhm attributes to Jeremiah, else he would 
have accommodated the form of these verses to 
their surroundings. Hence the present writer is 
unable to accept Duhm’s view as to ‘the metre 
of Jeremiah,’ quite apart from the fact that, 
according to our foregoing contention (see above, 
(2)), Jeremiah was not a poet. 

4. Some interesting features of style occur 
sporadically in various parts of the OT.—(«) There 
are alphabetical acrostics. The present writer 
cannot, indeed, admit that Nah l 2-lu belongs to 
this category [but see art. Nahum in vol. iii. 
p. 475], whicli, however, probably includes Ps 9 f., 
and certainly Ps25. 34. 37. Ill f. 119. 145, Pr 31 ,0 "“, 
La 1-4, and "Sir SI 13 ' 3 **, as is shown by the recently 
discovered Heb. text (cf., further, St Mist if:, pp. 
357-359). There is another species of acrostic 
which we do not believe to be found in the OT. 
The letters, for instance, with which the lines of 
Ps 110 lb-4 commence are not intended to point to 
:yc:r, as the name of Simon the Maccabee, who 
reigned n.C. 142-135. That such is the case is 
represented, indeed, by Dulim (Kurzer Hdcom. 
1899, ad loc .) as unquestionable. But, in the first 
place, it is surely awkward that the alleged 
acrostic should include only part of the poem. 
Secondly, as has been shown by Gaster ( Academy, 
19th May 1892), the name Shim'on is written upon 
the coins (where the vowel letters are relatively 
rare) 40 times with and only once without the l. 
Yet the latter is the w’ay in which, upon Duhm’s 
theory, it would be 'written in Ps 110. Once 
more, the clause ‘until I make thine enemies thy 
footstool* (v. Jb ) would be in glaring opposition to 
the statement of 1 Mac 14 41 that Simon was to 
hold office ‘until a trustworthy prophet should 
arise.* The former (Ps 110 lb ) promises the highest 
degree of triumph for the king who is there 
addressed, the latter (1 Mac 14 41 ) reminds Simon 
that his choice to be prince w as subject to recall.— 
(6) Other poetical compositions in the OT are 
marked by frequent use of the figure Anndiplosis 
described above (iii. (5)). Such is the case with 
the .fifteen psalms (120-134). For instance, the 
‘dwell* of ‘that I dwell in the tents of Kedar* 
(Ps ^O 51 *) is taken up again in the ‘ dwell * of ‘ my 
soul hath long dw'elt with him * (v. 6 *). Again, the 
two lines * that hateth peace 5 (v. 6b ) and ‘ I am for 
peace’ (v. 7a ) have a connecting link in the word 
‘peace.* The same characteristic is still more 
marked in Ps 121, as may be seen from the clauses 
‘From whence shall my help come?* (v. lb ) and 
‘My help cometh from the Lord* (v. 2 *). The 
familiar title of these fifteen psalms ‘Songs of 
Degrees * (AV; RV ‘Songs of Ascents’) has refer¬ 
ence, in the opinion of the present w’riter, to their 
rhythmical peculiarity as well as to their destina¬ 
tion to be sung by the caravans of pilgrims 
journeying to Jerusalem (cf. StUistik , pp. 302-304). 
—(<*) Rhyme is found in the poetry of the OT only 
in the same sporadic fashion as in the plays of 
Shakespeare (where, e.g., ‘ rise * rhymes with ‘ eyes * 
at the close of Hamlet , Act I., Scene ii., or ‘ me * 
with ‘see’ in Act III., at the end of Ophelia’s 
speech). Rhyme of this kind may be observed in 
the very earliest poetical passage of the OT, 
namely Gn 4 88f -, where fftilt ‘ my voice * rhymes 
with * imrdthi ‘my speech.’ But such rhymes, 
which could not readily be avoided in Hebrew, 
are not found at the end of every line of an OT 
poem. H. Grimme claims, indeed (in an article 
entitled ‘ Durchgereimte Gediclite im AT * in Bar- 
denheweris Biblische Studien , Bd. vi. 1901), to 
have discovered poems of this kind in Ps 45. 54 
and Sir 44 1 " 14 . But our suspicions are awakened 
at the very outset by the circumstance that the 


poet does not exercise his rhyming skill at ths 
opening of his composition (Ps 45 2 ). Grimm* 
otters, it is true, a scansion of the verse, mark¬ 
ing it as he does with the sign of arsis, but 
he cannot point to the presence of rhyme in it. 
Further, with reference to the following lines, are 
we to hold that the poet considered an identity of 
final consonants (as m * oznckh and 'dbikh of v. lllb ) 
to amount to rhyme, although the standing and 
correct conception of the latter demands an asson¬ 
ance of the preceding vowel , such as is heard even 
in the rime s'uffisante (e.g. in * soupir* and ‘desir’) 
of the French? Again, Grimme, in order to 
establish a rhyme between the end of v. 3b and v. 4b , 
drops in v. 3b the closing w’ord (leohlm) of the MT, 
and alters the preceding words. In like manner 
he transposes the words in v. 4 *, and again drops 
two w’ords in v. 10b . Lastly, all the rhymes which 
Grimme discovers in Ps 45 consist simply of the 
assonance of the pronominal suffix -Aw, and he 
increases the number by making the masculine 
form for 4 thv,’ namely -Md, the same as the 
feminine form, namely -kh. Thus instead of the 
MT hadurekhu iv. 3 » 4 > b ), 4 thy majesty,’ he w'ould 
pronounce h&ddruekh, a course of procedure which 
is shown to be w rong by R. Kittel in his treatise 
Ueber die Not wendtgkeit und Moglichkeit einer 
neuen Ausgabe der hebraischen Bibel (1901), §§ 
02-68. The weakest ]>oint in Grimme’s contention 
is found in the circumstance that the rhymes he 
discovers depend upon an assonance of a series of 
pronouns, which could not be avoided in Hebrew'. 
Why should not the composer of Ps 45 have placed 
at the end of v. 4b a word to rhyme with the final 
le'uldm of v. 8b ? At all events, the tradition which 
allowed IColdm to stand at the end of \. a , knew 
nothing of any intention on the part of the author 
of Ps 45 to provide all the lines of his poem with 
rhymes. Grimme’s attempt to demonstrate the 
presence of rhyme in Ps 54 and Sir 44 1-14 must 
equally be pronounced a failure (see the present 
writers brochure, Xencstc Prinzipien der alt test. 
Kritik gepruft, 1902, p. 24). 

5. The last feature we wish to notice as dis¬ 
coverable in the stylistic structure of the OT is 
the construction of strophes. Those scholars who 
at present are disposed to co-ordinate the pro¬ 
phecies and the poem* of the OT, speak of strophes 
also in the Book of Isaiah, discovering them, for 
instance, in 2 6-11 w. 12-17 and w. 13-21 . But even an 
orator may unfold his subject in sections cf nearly 
equal length, and may conclude each of these 
wuth the same sentence, the so-called Epiphora 
(see above, iii. (5dfl)). Lately, the opening of the 
Book of Amos has been a favourite field for 
attempts to discover a strophic structure. The 
earlier attempts are examined in StUistik , pp. 
347-352, and Sievers (i. § 103) agrees with the 

J udgment expressed there by the present writer, 
lut a renewed effort of the same kind has been 
made by Lohr in his Untersuchungen zum Bucks 
Amos, 1901. He proposes to regard the four pro- 

S hecies against Damascus, Gaza, Ammon, and 
loab (13-6'vv.* -8 vv. 13-16 2 1-3 ) as four strophes, each 
consisting of 4+2 + 4 stichoi . But, in order to 
make out this uniformity, he is compelled in I s 
to reckon the object ‘ Gilead ’ as the fourth stichos. 
Similarly, in 2 1 the fourth stichos has to be made 
up simply of lassid ( { into lime*). Short parts of 
sentences have thus to be counted as whole lines, 
although in the corresponding passage of the pro¬ 
phecy against Ammon (l 18-16 ) a whole clause (* that 
they might enlarge their border, 5 v. ,3b £) is found, 
which L6hr himself takes as the fourth stichos of 
the ‘strophe’ l 13-16 . The creating of stichoi in 
such a fashion, in order to form strophes, appears 
to the present writer to be an artificial procedure, 
the responsibility for which belongs, not to the 
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prophet. Amos but to modem upholders of the 
theory that the Prophets of Israel meant to 
employ ‘strophes.’ Our view of the matter is 
that also of Comill in the Theol. Rundschau (1901, 
p. 414 f.). Sievers [Metrische Untcrsuchungen , ii. 
p. 473) gives up the attempt to establish an exact 
equality between corresponding lines, for, accord¬ 
ing to him, l 3b (‘because they have threshed,’ etc.) 
contains four feet, while v. 61 * has five, v. ,3b six. and 
2 lb seven.—In the real poems of the OT theie are 
not a few traces of an aim at a strophic structure. 
The latter cannot be denied, for instance, to the 
author of Ps 2, who evidently meant to exhaust 
his subject in four sets of three verses each. Such 
an aim was connected also with the construction 
of alphabetical acrostics (see above, (4)). What, 
for instance, are the twenty-two groups of eight 
verses each of which Ps 119 is made up, hut strophes? 
Such divisions of a poem are at times indicated 
even externally. We have an instance of this in 
the occurrence of quite similar clauses, ‘Surely 
every man at his best estate is wholly vanity ’ and 
‘ Surely every man is vanity,’ in Ps 39® b and v. llb . 
In 42 5 * 11 43®, again, we have the thrice repeated 
‘ Why art thou cast down, 0 my soul, and why 
art tnou disquieted within me?’ and there are a 
good 5 iany similar ‘ refrains’ in the Psalter (cf. 46 7 * 11 
4 Q 12 . ar 576 . n 2 b e tc^ see Stilistik , p. 340 f.). 

v Conclusion.— 1. In so far as the stylistic 
diff '•ences between Biblical writings depend upon 
th' 'iioice of words, the style is not without sig¬ 
nificance for the purposes of literary criticism. 
Tins is proved in the present writer’s Einlcit. ins 
AT, pp. 147-151, and its truth reaffirmed, in reply 
to recent doubts expressed by W. H. Cobb, and 
defended, with fresh materials, in the Expository 
Times , xiii. (1901) p. 134. For instance, the rela¬ 
tive pronoun is expressed by *vs in Is l 1 *** 
2 1 - *b. job 3 &t. •jsa j i, llt * s not luet w ith till 40 24 and 
43 21 . Again, the negative may be counted at 
least sixteen times in Is 1-6. Yet how easily we 
might have had at least one occurrence of the 
word used in 40 s4 43 27 44 8f *. Now, these and other 
words selected in chs. 40 ff. belong to the vocabulary 
of the ‘ higher ’ style of the Hebrews, and it is a 
fact that in chs. 1 ff. Isaiah cultivates the most 
elegant mode of writing. Why should he, then, 
have avoided in these chapters all those elements 
of the higher style for which a preference is. shown 
in chs. 40 ft*. ? Such conduct would be all the more 
incomprehensible, seeing that the most of the 
linguistic peculiarities which mark Is 40 ff. concern 
expressions which, on account of their frequency, 
are employed without deliberate choice and almost 
without consciousness.—But a number of the more 
recent expounders of the OT have thought to 
discover a critical touchstone also in features of 
Biblical style which do not depend upon the choice 
of words. Duhm, for instance, says in his Com¬ 
mentary on Isaiah in Nowack’s ndkom. p. 30: 
• The fate of the unknown city is depicted m S 2 "* 
in too elegiac a strain to allow of our assigning 
these verses to Isaiah.’ He has in view the words 
‘Thy men shall fall by the sword, and thy mighty 
in the war,’ etc. But to say that this is ‘ in too 
elegiac a strain’ is simply a subjective opinion, 
whose correctness is not proved by Duhm, and 
oannot be proved. For the strongest expres¬ 
sions of grief over the catastrophes that over¬ 
hang Israel are given utterance to by Isaiah in 
other passages, such as l 5-9 and 6 11 * 13 , which are 
allowed by Duhm himself to be genuinely Isaianic. 
A number of similar critical judgments, which 
have been built in recent times upon the manner¬ 
isms of style in certain portions of the OT, are 
examined m the present writer’s brochure, Neueste 
Prinzipien der alttest. Kritik gepriift , 1902, pp. 
13-19. 


2. The differences in style between vaiious books 
of Scripture have a special significance from the 
point of view of the history of religion. It is a 
weighty circumstance that Nathan’s prophecy, 
which is found in 2 S 7 llb ' 16 , is reproduced some¬ 
what differently in 1 Ch 17 10b -w, and that the oracle 
of Is 2 >4 has another form in Mic 4 1-8 . From this 
we gather that the Israelites of earlier times cared 
for nothing more than to preserve the contents of 
revelation in their essential identity. The form 
was of importance only in so far as it served for 
the preservation of the contents, and thus, even with 
the Prophets, the form was the human element. 
God permitted His interpreters to make use of the 
language of their own time. If this statement 
required proof, it would be found in such facts as 
the following. In the prophetical writings the 
two forms for the pronoun ‘ I, 5 namely ’ anokhi and 
stand to one another in the following ratios : 
—in Amu*. as 10 : 1, in Hosea as 11 : 11, in Micah 
as 1:2, in Jeremiah as 35 : 51, in Ezekiel as 
1 (36**) : 138, in Daniel asl (10 11 ) : 23, in Haggaias 
0:4, in Zee 1-8 as 0 : 9, in Malachi as 1:8. 
Then in the historical book*-, Samuel has 48 
’ anokhi to 50 '&ni, Kings 9 to 45, Ezra 0 to 2, 
Nehemiah 1 to 15, Chronicles 1 (1 Ch 17 1 li 2 S 7 2 ) 
to 30, Esther 0 to 6. A number of other evidences 
will be found in the present writer’s article ‘ Pro¬ 
phecy and IfL-tory’ in the Expository Times , xL 
(19ii0) pp. 305-310. The above assertion that the 
form of the language is the human element in the 
Bible, is subject only to the reservation that the 
contents of a prophecy were naturally not without 
influence upon its form, and this was the case 
also with the spirit which animated the pro¬ 
phets (Mic 3 8 , Is 8 11 etc.). But we are convinced 
that there is still another point to be observed. 
When, for instance, we read ‘ They pierced my 
hands and my feet’ (Ps 22 10 ), the present writer 
cannot believe this sentence to have been written 
without the co-operation of the Divine Spirit, who 
was the supreme director of Israel’s history. Such 
expressions Mere meant to pre-establish a harmony 
between the Old and the New Covenant, so that 
believers who lived under the new dispensation 
might be strengthened in their faith by noticing 
the presence of such features in the earlier history 
of God’s saving purpose. 

Literature.— In addition to the works mentioned in the 
introductory part of the above article, the present writer’s 
Stilistik , Rhetonk , Poctxk, in Bczug avjdie Biblische Litteratur 
komparativisch dargexteflt (1900) may be consulted throughout. 
For special points, reference mav be made to Karl J. Grimm’s 
Euphemistic Liturgical Appendices in the OT (1901), pp. 3 
ana Ed. Sie\ers’ Metrische Cntersuchungen, 2 vols. (1901). 

Ed. Konig. 

SYMBOL, SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS.— 

i. Distinction between Metaphor and Symbol. 

it Symbols in Scripture. 

iii. Symbolical actions: (A) in common life; (B) in the re- 
* hgious life : (a) constant or usual actions; (ft) unusual 
actions. The symbolical actions in the prophetical 
literature. 

i. Distinction between Metaphor and Sym¬ 
bol. —Both these terms stand for something which 
is not used in its barest literal sense or for its 
. proper purpose. Both describe methods which are 
employed to give concrete expression to ideas be¬ 
longing to the realm of spirit. But what the 
Metaphor is in the sphere of speech, that the 
Symbol is in the sphere of things. ‘Metaphorical ’ 
applies to expressions, * symbolical ’ is an attribute 
ot objects and actions. How closely allied the two 
conceptions are is shown by the fact that in familiar 
speech the terms are occasionally interchanged. 
For instance, we recently met with this sentence: 
* If the ordinary man i£ to fulfil the command to 
love God above everything, the word “love” must 
be understood merely as a symbolical [sinnhddlich] 
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designation for two dispositions of mind for which 
there is no more fitting expression ’ ( Die Grcnzboten, 
1900, p. 447). The correct term here would be 
* metaphorical,* not ‘ symbolical.’ 

The varieties of Metaphor which occur in Biblical 
literature are enumerated and explained in the 
present writer’s Stilistik, Bhetorik , Poetik , in Bezug 
aufdie Biblische Litterateur komparativisch dargc- 
steUt (1900). But the notions of ‘Symbol’ or 
‘ symbolical ’ could not be handled there, because 
they have not to do with a sphere in which lan¬ 
guage is the agency at work. Hence the explana¬ 
tion there given (pp. 93-109) of Metaphor and the 
present article will be found to supplement one 
another. 

ii. Symbols in Scripture.—T he extent to which 
symbolism pervades the Biblical literature is a 
doubtful question. The following may be regarded 
as the surest instances:— 

(а) The word * dshera , which had all along, in the 
sense of ‘ gracious,’ been an attribute of *Astarte, 
and hence appears also as a personal name for her 
(1 K 15 13 [=2 Ch 15 16 ] 18 19 , 2 K 21 7 23 4 - 7 ), came in 
later times to be used mainly as the name for the 
symbol of this goddess, namely a tree, in allusion 
to the fruitfulness of the life of nature (Ex 34 18 , 
Dt 7 5 etc., 2 Ch 34 7 ).—Further, the hmnmanim 
(Lv 26 80 , Is 17 8 27®, Ezk 6 4 * 6 , 2Cli 14'* 34 4 - 7 et til.) 
were miniature obelisks, which represented the 
sun's raj-s. They were symbols oi the sun-god 
who m Phoen. inscriptions is called JDn or ivz 
jccn, and the like (cf. Bloch, Phon. Glossar, p. 22). 
—The mazzebbth, again (‘pillars,’ Gn 28 18 etc.), 
were not set up on their own account. They were 
not meant to be dwelling-places of the Deity, but 
were symbols, expressive of gratitude for a Divine 
revelation (Gn 2S 22 31 13 etc.); primitive altars (cf. 
Ex 20 25 , Is 19 19 ); allusions to the rock ( Zur ), which 
formed the surest ground of trust for Israel (Dt 
32*. 15-18 etc. ; Stilistik , jd. 99 3 o. w ); or they were 
symbols of the twelve tribes of Israel (Ex 24 4 , cf. 
1 K 18 31 ). 

(б) It is equally unmistakable that the visible 
dwelling-place of God, i.e. the Tabernacle and the 
Temple, was a syml>ol of His invisible dwell ing- 

S ’ace. In point of fact, the Holy Place and the 
oly of Holies correspond respectively to the 
heavens and the highest heaven (c:?yn ‘P? IK 8 27 
etc.), while the forecourt was the analogue of the 
earth, which, according to Is 66 1 , is God’s footstool. 
Josephus was quite right, then, when he said long 
ago that the subdivision of the sanctuary was an 
imitation of the constitution of the universe {Ant. 
IIL vi. 4: icpbs fil/njaiv rijs rw v $\wv 0tf<recos). The 
same notion is favoured by He 9- 4 ov yap els . . . 
dvrlrwa . . . dXX’ els airrbv rbv ovpavbv. Hengsten- 
berg contended that the OT sanctuary was to be 
viewed as symbolizing the pre-Christian stage of 
the Kingdom of God ( Authentic des Pent . ii. 628 if.). 
But in that case the arrangement of the sanctuary 
of the religion of Israel would have pointed to 
the imperfection of that religion; ana the view 
that this arrangement was chosen in order to 
express the truth that the OT religion was im¬ 
perfect, is unnatural. Still less conceivable is the 
notion (Schegg, Bibl. Arrh. 1887, p. 418) that ‘ the 
sacred tent typified the Christian Church.’ 

(c) A symbolical meaning of numbers cannot be 
certainly demonstrated for the OT. This question 
has already been so exhaustively discussed in art. 
Number in vol. iiL, that only a very little needs 
to be added here. — The circumstance that the 
sanctuary was divided into three parts, has just 
been explained. It w as not, then, on account of the 
number ‘three’ that this arrangement was adopted. 
That number was not a symbol of the Deity (Schegg, 
lx, 420) at the OT stage of religion. As little is 
a symbolical meaning of the number ‘ four ’ evident 


in the construction of the Sanctuary. Nor was the 
number ‘ ten ’ meant to express the idea of * per¬ 
fection ’ (Schegg, lx, 419), as one may see from the 
fact that the Holy of Holies in Solomon’s temple 
formed a cube of 20 cubits (1 K 6 s ). 

(d) With somewhat more foundation it may be 
contended that the colours selected for the adorn¬ 
ment of the OT sanctuary had a symbolical mean¬ 
ing. Why, for instance, does blue- or violet-purple 
(tCkheleth) occupy the first place among the four 
colours of the curtains of the sanctuary (Ex 26 1 )? 
Without doubt, because it was meant to allude to 
the unclouded sky and thus to God. But, to take 
another instance, it appears to the present writer 
doubtful whether the red-purple (’argaman) ‘ recalls 
the God of judgment,’ as was suggested by Franz 
Delitzsch in his interesting work, Iris: Studies in 
Colour and Talks about Flowers, 1888, p. 55. On 
the other hand, the white colour which we note in 
the high priest's dress (Ex 28 8b etc., Rev 4 4 ), and 
in the horses, etc., of Zee 6^ and Rev 6 s 19 11 (cf. 
14 14 ), is as certainly a symbolical expression of 
purity, salvation, and victoiy as black (Zee 6'**, 
Rev 6 5 * 12 ) is a symbol of death. 

(c) It may be added that the formB of the Cheru¬ 
bim in the Taliernacle (Ex 25 18 etc., 26 1 * 31 ) and the 
Temple (1 K fi 23 - 32 **, Ezk 41 18 ) were symbols of the 
presence of God (cf. Ps IS 11 ). Again, w hat but (Jod’s 
dominion over nature can have been meant to be 
represented by the carved palms and flowers (1 K 
6 3 -- 35 7 3ti , 2 Ch 3 7 )? As to the lions , finally, which 
were to be seen on various pieces of the furniture 
of the Temple (1 K 7 119 - 36 ) and on the throne of 
Solomon (UP*), were these not symbols of the 
power exercised by the heavenly or the earthly 
king of Israel? This symbolical significant of 
the lion shows itself also' in the description of the 
Cherubim (Ezk l 10 ID 20 ) and the four apocalyptic 
creatures (Rev 4 7 ); and in the same passages we 
find the ox, the eagle, and the man as symbols of 
strength, swiftness, and reason. 

iii. Symbolical Actions. —While it is a debate- 
able question how far the realm of Symbol extends 
in the Biblical literature, the sphere of symboltral 
actions is> defined with almost complete precision. 
For it is easy, in the case of each particular action, 
to perceive whether it is performed for its ow r n sake 
or in order to express an idea. But what is the 
best classification for the wide department of sym¬ 
bolical actions? Perhaps as suitable a course as 
any will be to distinguish symbolical actions (A) 
of common life and (B) of religious life. The 
latter class will then be subdivided again into 
ordinary and extraordinary actions. 

A. Symbolical actions in common life—{ a) 
The very beginning of life was connected with a 
symbolical transaction. The newborn child used to 
be placed on the knees of the father, not merely 
to be caressed by him (Is 66 l2b ), but also to be 
acknowledged as his offspring. This is the most 
probable meaning of Job’s question, ‘ Why did the 
knees receive me ? ’ (Job 3 12a ). For in the two stichoi 
of v. 12 it is most natural to find a reference to 
the action respectively of the father and the 
mother, and the placing of the newborn child on 
the knees of the lather is encountered also outside 
Israel as a recognition of the child by the father 
(cf. II. ix. 455, etc., and Lat. tollere). It is 
essentially the same act that is referred to when 
in the MT of Gn 50 231 * it is said that great- 
grandsons of Joseph were ‘ bom upon his knees.’ 
The expression answers to the question 

Whither?, and the meaning is that great-grand¬ 
sons of Joseph were brought after their birth to 
the supreme head of the family that they might 
be recognized by him as new members of it. It 
is quite natural that this statement should have 
come in later times to be regarded as incredible. 
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Hence in the Samaritan Pentateuch we find the 
reading vy* 4 in the days of’ substituted. But if 
this had been the original text, as is assumed in 
Kautzsch’s translation of the OT, and by Holzinger 
in the Kurzer Hdcom . {ad loc.) t it is unintelligible 
how such a strange reading as the other should 
have arisen. And how does the 03 ‘ also ’ witness 
against the reading of the MT, as Holzinger con¬ 
tends? This conjunction really couples tne two 
facts that Joseph lived to see grandsons not only 
in the line of Ephraim, but also in that of Man- 
asseh. Holzinger further argues that, supposing 
the statement in Gn SO 281 * refers to adoption, 
Joseph may have adopted Machir but cannot have 
adopted his sons. ‘Machir certainly gained the 
same standing as Manasseh, but his sons did not.’ 
But is it really established as a necessary con¬ 
clusion that the narratives found in the patriarchal 
history simply reilect the later history of the tribes 
of Israel ? Is it not rather possible that the story 
of Gn 50 28b contains an argument against the cor¬ 
rectness of this recent theory?—Further, adoption 
on the part of the mother is clearly expressed in 
the words attributed to Rachel in Gn 3t> ,b ‘And 
she (Billiah) shall bear upon my knees, and so 
shall I come into possession of a family from her.’ 

(/>) Not only the beginning of life but also new 
si'jjf* in life were marked by symbolical transac¬ 
tions. A woman captured in Mar, who is chosen 
by an Israelite to be his wife, ‘is to shave her 
head and pare her nails’ (Dt 21 1 -). In this way 
she is to indicate that her former state of mourn¬ 
ing has ceased, and * that she is about to begin life 
again umlei new auspices’ (Driver, Deut. ad loc.). 
It is not possible to discover in either of the two 
actions ‘expressions ot grief,’ as is done by Ber- 
tliolet ( Kurzer Hdcom. ad lor.). On the one hand, 
this interpretation is not required on the ground 
of 14 1 . For in the last-named passage and inJer 
16® and Ezk 7 18 it is not the simple shaving off 
of tin hair (Dt 21 1 ‘- > ) that is forbidden, hut *the 
making of a baldness between the eyes, *.c. on the 
loiehead.’ On the other hand, Bertliolet's view 
of Dt 21 1 - b is reduced to an impossibility in view 
of v. 13 ®. For it is added there that the woman in 
question is also to put oil’ ‘the lannent of her 
captivity,* which is quite a different thing fiom 
‘to strip herself naked like a mourner* (Bertliolet). 
Consequently the three actions described in Dt 
21 1 - b * 13u are really meant to illustrate the fact that 
a happy change has taken place in the woman’s 
life. It is true that she is still to be allowed a 
nunth’s time to bewail her parents. But duiing 
this she is not to return to her previous absolute 
mourning. This is proved beyond question by 
the laying aside of her capthc garb (v. 13a ). The 
intention rather is merely that during the month 
specified she may have time to reconcile heiself to 
the transition from the old to the new condition of 


Jon 3*- 8 , Ps 30 w 35 13 69 12 , Job 16 w , La 2 W , Eat 4* • 
Dn 9*, 1 Mac 2 14 {Tepiefi&XovTO <t6.kkovs), Mt ll* 1 (cf. 
S 4 ), Lk 10 18 , Rev 11* (cf. <t<£kkos Tplxwos).* One 
goes barefooted (2 S 15 30 , cf. Is 20 2b ) and without 
turban (Ezk 24 17a ), or neglects washing oneself (2 S 
12^°). Ashes are sprinkled upon the head: 2S 
13 19 , Is 58 8 , Est 4 3 , Jos. BJ II. xv. 4 (t^s KefaCXrjt 
k6vlv) ; cf. G. Jacob {Altarab. Para Helen, p. 15, 
where it is shown how the pre-Islamite Arabs 
were also wont to sprinkle ashes upon the head 
in token of great grief); or one simply sits in the 
ashes: Jer 6 : «, Ezk 27 30 28 18 , Jon 3®, Job 2 s (cf. La 
3 1 ®). In this way one clothed himself as it were 
with ashes (Est cf. Dn 9 s , Is 61 3 ), and thus pro¬ 
claimed in a visible fashion that he wras indifierent 
to the joy of life. Or, again, the hand might be 
laid upon the head (2 S 13 19 , Jer 2 J7 ), to express 
the fact that the soul was bowed down by a heavy 
sorrow. One covered the head (2 S 15 30 , Jer 14 8b , 
Est 6 1S ), or at least the beard (Lv 13 45 , Mic 3 7a , 
Ezk 24 17b * 22 , cf. 2 S 19 24 f) and thereby the mouth, 
in order to mark oneself as a person who could 
neither see nor speak for grief. Perhaps the 
smiting of the thigh or the breast (Jer 31 J9 , Ezk 
21 17b , Lk 18 J3 ) were also meant to express mental 
suffering. 

(d) A special group of symbolical actions ex¬ 
press the establishing of a relation between per¬ 
sons. This is above all symbolized by the giring 
of the hand : 2 K 10 15 (‘ give me thine hand then 
Ezr 10 19a (‘and they gave their hand’), Jer 5U 18a , 
Ezk 17 18b , La o 6 *, 2 Ch 3o« b , Pr 6 1 ll 15 17 18 22* In 

1 Cii 29 s4 the giving of the hand by the vanquished 
is the sign of submission, and thus a pendant to 
the placing of the conqueror’s feet upon his neck 
(Jos 10 J4,J ). An alliance is likewise cemented by 
the one party laying hold of the right hand of the 
other : Is 41 13 45 1 , Ps 73 13 (cf. 80 18 ).—The con- 

! eluding of an agreement was also symbolized by 

I a common meal (Gn 2G 30 31 54 , Ex 24 nb , 2 S 3-°), and 

! it is very natural to find that on such an occasion 

I not only bread (Jos 9 14a , cf. v. 5b ) but, above all, 
salt was eaten. For salt serves to keep other 
articles from putrefaction and consequent destruc¬ 
tion, and might tliu^ fittingly point to the security 
of the agreement. The same is still the practice 

| among the modem Arabs (d’Arvieux, Mcrlcicurdige 
2s achrichtcn von eincr llcisc, etc., Bd. iii. p. 164f.), 
and hence the OT speaks of the ‘salt of the cove¬ 
nant* (Lv 2 13 ) and of * a covenant of salt’ (Xu 18 19 , 

2 Ch 13 sb ).—The establishing of a connexion with 
a property is indicated by a man casting one of 
his shoes upon it (Ps 60 lUa !! 108 1Utt . See art. Shoe 
in vol. iv.). This is based upon the fact that 
walking upon a piece of ground is a sign of pro- 
prietoidiip. We may recall the Roman custom of 
bringing before the prictor a clod of earth from 
the field which one claimed as his property.—A 

1 certain relation was established also when Elijah 


things. Thus her situation during this month is 
a mingling of grief and joy.—A happy advance in 
life was very clearly expressed by the ‘ breaking 
of the yoke,’ a symbolical action introduced in 
Jer 28 10 ; cf. Is 58“, Ezk 30 18 , Nab l 13 . 

(c) Symbolical actions which denote a disturbance 
of one’s life or its end .—The border of the garments, 
especially over the breast, is rent: e.q. Gn 37‘ jy * 34 
44 13 , Nu 14®, Jos 7®, 1 S 4 la , 2 S l a 3 31 13 31 15 32 , 2 K 
2 1 - (ors? n’jfb) o 8 ll 14 18* 7 22 19 , Is 36 ,i2 37 1 , Jer 36^- 
41 5 , J1 2 13 , Job l 20 2 ,a , Est 4 1 , Ezr 9 s - 8 , 2 Ch 
23' 8 34» 1 Mac 2 14 3 47 4 s ® 5 14 ll 71 13 45 , Mt 2b® 8 , Mk 
14® 3 , Ac 14 14 (Barnabas and Paul), Jos. BJ II. xv. 
4 (yvfivobs tA crWpva, rdbv iad-fyrtav •jrepiepfyrjy/jdpuif). 
Further, one puts on sackcloth, a primitive article 
of dress, in order to show that one is giving up 
every convenience and every ornament: e.g. G n 3T 34 , 
2 S 8* 1 14* 19" 21 10 , 1 K 21 27 , 2 K 6 30 , Is 3 M 15 3 20 2 
22 1 * 50 s 58 s , Jer 4‘ 6*® 49 s , Ezk 7 18 , J1 l 8 , Am 8 19 , 


j the prophet cast his mantle uj>on Elisha (1 K 19 19b ). 
A special meaning may be discovered in this act, 
namely, the investiture with tlie v prophetic mantle 
(2 K 2 13 , cf. Is 2U-). ISo the covering of a woman 
with one’s mantle (Ezk 16 8 , Ru 3 9 ) expresses the 
intention of becoming her protector par excellence , 
i.e. of marrying her. This is the interpretation 
already given to Ru 3 9 in the Targum (‘and let 
thy name be named [cf. Is 4 1 ] over thy handmaid, 
to take me to be thy wife ), and by Raslii {ad loc . : 
‘this is an expression for marrying’ [JW’! ptr*?]); 
and ‘ thy wing ’ here does not mean ‘ thy protect¬ 
ing arnf,’ as M. Peritz (Zwci altc arab . Ueberset- 
zungen des Bitches Iliith , 1900, p. 37) holds. The 
correct view' of Ezk 16 8 and Ru 3 9 is confirmed by 

* Perhaps the rending of the garments and the putting on oj 
sackcloth should be regarded as the earlier and the later form, 
respectively, of the same announcement of mourning (so M 
Jastrow; cf. Expos, Times , 1901, p. 3371). 
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Arab oris tom. ■ The son who, in the heathen 

period of Arab history, took over the widow of 
his father, threw his garment over her. So, 
too, Mohammed cast his mantle over the Jewess 
Saf!ja, captured at Khaibar, as a token that he 
desired to have her in marriage’ (G. Jacob, l.c. 
23, where other instances of the same thing will 
fonnd). Other actions w hereby the conclusion 
of the marriage bond was symbolized, are not 
mentioned in the OT, unless we are to reckon 
among these the loading of Rebekah as Isaac’s 
bride with presents (Gn 24 Wa ), and Isaac’s con¬ 
ducting of her into the tent of his mother (v. 87 *). 

(e) The opposite condition of things, namely, the 
dissolution of relations , is indicated as follows. 
One person takes off another's shoe (Dt 25®* 
'n nyfyy)), or the wearer removes it himself (Ru 4 8b 

*)Vn). The idea at the basis of this act may be 
explained thus. Seeing that one enters upon the 
occupancy of a field by treading upon it with his 
shoes (see above, on Ps 60 ll> || 108 10 ), the pulling off 
of the shoe indicates the intention of not carry¬ 
ing out this occupancy. The drawing off of tfie 
shoe was also, among the Arabs, a special sign of 
the dissolution of a marriage. This is show n by 

S V. j 

the use of (khul'un= extract io) for ‘ divorce.* 

‘ The drawing off of a shoe also meets us in still 
later times as the symbol of renunciation of 
allegiance. When a ruler was declared to have 
forfeited the throne, it was customary to cast off 
the shoe in a solemn assembly’ (Ign. Goldziher, 
Zur arab . Philologie, Bd. i. p. 47). A parallel to 
the above-cited passage, Ru 4 8b , will be found also 
in Burton, The Land of Midian, vol. ii. p. 197.—A 
very energetic expression for the complete dis¬ 
solution of a connexion consists in the *baking off 
the dust from one's feet (Mt 10 14 itcriva^are rbv kovl- 
opr&Vy k.t.X. ; Mk 6 11 dtcrivd^are rbv xour, s.r.X. ; Ac 
13 w ).—The superlative degree of separation from 
a person may be seen in the covering of his face 
(Est 7 8b ‘and they covered Hainan’s face’). By 
this act he was marked as if non-existing. A 
similar symbolical action was practised among the 
Macedonians (Curtius, IV. viii. 22) and the Romans 
(cf. Bertheau-Ryssel in Kgf. exeg. Hdb. ad toe.). 
Similar to a certain extent is the Turkish custom 
of sending a silken cord to one who is condemned 
to death. 

(f) Symbolical actions affecting certain classes of 
society.—(a.) If a Hebrew slave declined to avail 
himself of the liberty that was open to him after 
seven years’ service, one of his ears —probably the 
right one— was bored through with an aivl against 
the door and thus finned to it (Ex 2 J bb , Dt 15 17 ). 
This was meant to indicate that the service of his 
ears— i.e. his obedience—must henceforth be in¬ 
dissolubly devoted to this house. The pierced ear 
is found also amongst other nations as the mark of 
the slave (Nowack, Heb. Arch . i. 177). 

(£) The office of house steward was conveyed to 
one by laying the key of the house upon his 
shoulder (Is 22 s2 , cf. Rev 3 7 ). The investiture 
with the prophetic office is once, too, symbolized 
by the giving of a book to eat (Ezk 3 1 ). 

( 7 ) We find quite a number of symbolical actions 
intended to indicate a man’s rank as ruler. First 
of all there is anointing (Jg 9*, I S 9 16 10 1 15 1 16**, 
2 S 2 * 33® 6 *. 1 K 1 «* 19“, 2 K 11 “ 23*>, Ps 45 8 89 21 , 
1 Ch 29“, 2 Ch 22* 23“ but not Ps 2 J ). Although 
this practice of anointing princes is witnessed to 
even in the Tel el-Amarna letters ( KIB, Bd. v.. 
Brief 27 90 "® 8 37“*), it acquired a peculiar meaning 
in Israel. For the oil which fed the lamps of the 
sanctuary readily became a symbol of Divine 
illumination, ana so a vehicle of the Holy Ghort. 
—In the second place, the elevation of a man to 


be ruler was expressed by putting on his head a 
diadem (2 S l 10 , 2 K 11 “ Ps 132“ 1 Mac ll 13 , Rev 
19“) or a crown ( 2 S 12 s ®, Ezk 16“ 21 “ 23", Zee 6 ,lb , 
Ps 21 4 , Est 8 15 , 1 Ch 20 2 ).—-Thirdly, a ruler was 
ackno^ ledged by the act of kissing. Thus Samuel 
kissed Saul after he had anointed him king over 
Israel (1 S 10 1 ). The kiss, as an act of homage, is 
found, not indeed in Gn 41 40 *, but in Ps 2 1 -, 1 K 
19 18 , Hos 13'“, Job 31-* 7 , and the same custom pre¬ 
vailed among the Assyrians (Schrader, KAT 2 453) 
and other peoples.—Again, a person may be recog¬ 
nized as a sharer in rule by being caused to sit nt 
one's right hand (1 K 2 “, Ps 45 10 110 1 , Job 3U 1 -, 
1 Mac io u - w , Mt 19? 20 - 1 , Ac 7 651 *, lto He 8 » 
12“ J , Jos. A lit. VI. xi. 9 : TrapaKaOcaOtyruv avrip, too 
ftiv iraidbs 'Uovadov [1 S 2 U 35 ] £k 8e£iu)y). Thus Nerc 
made Tiridates, king of Armenia, sit on his right 
(Sueton. Aero, c. xiii.: ‘Juxta se latere dextro 
collocavit’), and Sallust (dc Bello Jugurth. xi. 3) 
tells us: * Hiempsal . . . dextra Adherbalem 
adsedit . . . quod apud Numidas honori ducitur.’ 
Moreover, when a person is spoken of who stands 
in need of protection, the man w ho stands at his 
right hand is his patron (Ps 16 8b 121 5 *).—Finally, 
the act of intercourse with the concubines of a ruler 
was meant to indicate seizure of his sovereignty. 
This was a natural interpretation of the act in 
question, and is sufficiently authenticated by 2S 3 7 
and 1 K 2 J5to . But it %\as not necessarily its mean¬ 
ing, as von Bohlen (Com. on Genesis , 1835) main¬ 
tains with reference to Gn 35 s2 and 49 4 , and as has 
been held since by a number of scholars, as, e . 7 ., 
Gutlie, GVI (1899) § 1. 4. In these two passages 
the act in question may denote merely a gross 
violation of filial duty, and the same interpreta¬ 
tion is put upon it in 2816 slh , whereas the struggle 
for the kingly sway was indicated by other acts 
(15 1 *-). It is not to Judah, whose tribe actually 
strove for the hegemony in Israel, that mtercour.se 
with one of his father’s concubines is attributed. 

(g) Another group of symbolical actions ex¬ 
presses thoughts, feelings', and aspirations. —(a) 
The consciousness or the assertion of innocence 
was symbolized by the washing of the hands (Dt 
21 tt , Mt 27 s4 , Herod, i. 35: icaOapbs xeipas iuv, cf. 
Verg. Aen. ii. 719 f.).—(£) A feeling of aversion to 
a person is proclaimed by spitting m his face (Nu 
12 14 * hues p-v, Dt 2 5 iltt ).—( 7 ) Bitterness and anger 
show themselves by gnashing of the teeth (Ps 35“ 
37 12 112 lu , Job 16«, La 2 ' 6 , Mt 8 “ 13* etc.). Hostile 
desires express themselves in a similar way: one 
gapes with the mouth as if he would swallow a 
person (Ps 35 21 , Job 16 10 , La 2 18 a ).—(5) Clapping 
the hands is a gesture expressive sometimes of ill- 
feeling (Ezk 6 1 * 21 17, 22 22 13 ), sometimes of joy (2 K 
11 “ Is 55 12 , Nah 3“, Ps 47 2 98 8 ).-(e) Scoffing 
wonder is expressed by shaking of the head or 
the hands (2 K 19- 1 , Is 37^, Jer 18 16 4S 27 , Zeph 2 ' 8 , 
Ps 22 s 44 16 109 25 , Job 16 4 , La 2 », Sir 13 7 , Mt 27^), 
silent astonishment by laying the hand upon the 
mouth (Jg 18“, Mic 7 W , Job 21 8 29® 40 4 ) or pressing 
the lips closely together (Is 52 15a , Ps 107 43 , Job 5 , 6 j. 
—(£) The fear of profaning a place consecrated to 
the Deity is expressed by putting off the shoes, 
these being not only a product of man’s work, but 
also dirty (Ex 3 8 'ji bv, Jos 5 15 , Ex 29 20 , Lv S 23 , cf. 
the covering of the feet in Is 6 2 ).— ( 17 ) The dread 
of looking upon the holy God found expression in 
the covering of the face (Ex 3® b - 109 : 1 , I K 19“ 

'n ojn, Is 6 2 # jn and Verg. Aen. iiL 405 ft*, 

describes the offering of a sacrifice thus— 

* Purpureo velare comas adopertus amictu, 

Ne qua inter sanctos igneB in honore deorum 
Hostilis facies occurrat et oraina turbot.' 

(6) The meaning of the interesting ceremony de¬ 
scribed in 1 S 7 s , when the Israelites, moved to 
repentance by the words of Samael, drew water 
and poured it out before Jahweh, is unfortunately 
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not dear. Bat perhaps we shall not he wrong to 
find in it an expression of humility. Bowed 
down with grief for its sin, the soul melts like 
water before its God (Ps 6 7 ), and prostrates itself 
before Him (Ps 22“ ‘ like water I am poured out,* 
La 2 10 ).—(i) Much clearer is the meaning of the 
action attributed in Zee 9* to the future ideal king, 
namely, the riding upon an ass. This is a striking 
allusion to the eminently peaceful aims of his rule. 
For the ass was the riding animal not of poverty 
(uf. 1 K I s * 3 ) but of peace, whereas the horse along 
with the battle-bow is to be expelled from the 
tuture kingdom of God (Zee 9 10 , Is 2 4 30 ie , Mt 21 7 
26 SJ , Jn 18 w ). 

(, h) A connecting link between the symbolical 
actions of common life and those of the religious 
sphere is found in the lifting up of the hand , by 
which swearing is symbolized. The first instance 
of this meets us in Abraham’s words, n; ’naii ‘ I 
have lifted up my hand’ (Gn 14**), and we have 
noted the same gesture as mentioned in the fol¬ 
lowing passages: Ex 6 8 ( % natp)), Nu 14 30 , Dt 32 40 , 
Ezk 20®* “•»* 36 7 44“ 47 14 , Ps 106 2 ®, Neh 9 15b , 
l)n 12 7 f. To the same category belongs the 
somewhat obscure expression a; Djr^fi X (Ex 17 ld ), 
w hether oj be regarded as a by - form of *3? 
4 throne,* which to the present writer appears im- 
l»ossible, or whether it is a corrupt form of oj 
‘ standard.’ The latter view seems to us the 
correct one, because the words manifestly point 
back to the rod of God (v. Bb ), which had once more 
evinced its character as the standard of Jahweh 
by the defeat of the Amalekites (vv. 10_ “). The 
most probable rendering would thus be: * With 
my hand on the standard of Jahweh I declare [as 
interpreter of the Bivine oracle in v. 14b ], War con¬ 
tinues for Jahweh against Amalefc from generation 
to generation.* Swearing is symbolized, further, 
by placing the hand under the thigh : Gn *24 2 * w 47**. 
See art. Thigh in vol. iv. 

There are also two isolated actions mentioned in 
the OT, which are performed not on their own 
account, but in order to express an idea. We 
refer to the cutting in pieces of the concubine of 
the Levite (Jg 19-*), and of Saul’s two oxen (1 S 
ll 7 ), both of which tokens bear the marks of 
symbol. 

B. Symbolical actions in the religious 

LIFE. — (a) Constant or usual actions. (a) In 
prayer we find, first of all, the spreading out of 
the palms of the hands (Q*93 , Ex IP* B , IK 8 s2 * **• w , 
Is 1“ Ps 44 21 63 s , Job ll 18b , Ezr 9“ b , 2 Ch 6 12b * 18b * 28 ; 
cf. Ps 141 2b , La 2“ 3 41 ). This gesture symbolizes the 
thought that one comes forward as a suppliant and 
desires to obtain gifts from God. Hence it is intelli¬ 
gible how also at times the hands simply (d:t) are 
spread out (Ps 143®, La l 17a ), or lifted up (Ps 28 2 134 2 , 
Neh 8®, 1 Ti 2®), or stretched forth (2 Mac 3 20 irporeL- 
vciv ras xe?/>as). It is not at all likely that the word 
C'w ‘palms of the hands’ was chosen because origin¬ 
ally it was the custom to stroke the image of the 
god (Wellhausen, Bestc a , 105). Would this have 
been a reason for retaining 0*99 with the verb 
‘spread out*? It may be noted that the heathen 
Arabs also lifted up their hands to heaven in the 
act of prayer: e.g. we read, ‘ Then he lifted up his 
hand towards heaven, and said, 0 Allah, give me 
victory over Nahd I * This is a parallel to Ex 17 llL 
(G. Jacob, Altarah. Parallelen , p. 8).—Further, in 

i »raying, one practised bowing down (Gn 24 s ® 47 81 , 
K l 47 , Job l 20 , Neh 8®, Jg 9 1 ) or kneeling (1 K 8 s4 , 
Ps 95®, Dn 8 llb , Ezr 9 #b , 2 Ch 6 1Sb , Ac 20*® Belt rh 
76vara), sinking of the head (IS 1**, 1 K 18 42 , Ps 
35“, Bn 9 90 ). There can be no doubt as to the 
idea expressed by these actions. They amount to 
a confession that man humbles himself before his 
Lord and Judge. 

(P) In the act of blessing, the hand is laid upon 


the head of the recipient, or at least stretched out 
towards him (Gn 48 14 , Lv 9 s2 , 2 K 13 1 ®, Mt 19“ Mk 
10 1 ®, Lk 24 s0 ). This imposition or motion of the 
hand is meant to symbolize the passing over of the 
blessing from the one party to the other—an idea 
which is expressed by the imposition of hands in 
other cases as well. Cf. the following groups of 
passages: Nu 8 10 27 18 , Dt 34°, Ac 6® 13 3 , 1 Ti 4 14 
5“ 2 Ti 1«; Lv 16 21 24 14 , Sus 84 ; Ex 29 10 , Lv P etc.; 
Mt 9“, Mk 5 s * etc., Rev l 17 . 

(7) Other parts of the cultus also provided rich 
material for symbolical actions. To follow up 
what was said a moment ago, the incense offering 
is interpreted in Ps 141 2 and Rev 5 8 8 8f * as express¬ 
ing tlie idea of prayer ascending to heaven. And 
no less are the other offerings the medium whereby 
such feelings as gratitude or penitence or the long¬ 
ing for reconciliation with God are expressed in an 
unmistakable fashion. For a God who is spirit has 
no need ot such offerings for Himself (Ps 5U“; cf. 
Is 40 16 and Ac 17 25 ). 

(8) Symbolical actions with a negative purpose 
included, in the first place, the oft-mentioned wash¬ 
ings (Ex 19 10 etc.). Washing oneself is spoken of 
elsewhere as an act of self-consecration (Jos 3 s 7“, 
IS 16 s ; cf. Odyss. iv. 759), and least doubtful of 
all is this symbolical sense in the case of Jesus* 
washing of His disciples* feet (Jn 13 7ff *).—Again, 
the circumcision of male children, when eight days 
old, as this rite was practised among the Israelites, 
had a symbolical meaning, being intended to indi¬ 
cate that the child in question belonged to the 
religious community of Abraham.—Within this 
community smaller circles receive a higher degree 
of consecration, and this, too, was effected by means 
of symbolical transactions. In the case of priests 
we read of washing, anointing (see above), etc.. 
Ex 29 1 40“, Lv 8 1 -* *°. Again, the symbolical 
actions whereby the separation of Nazirites was 
proclaimed, are described in Nu 6 1 * 21 (cf. Jg 13 7 * “**, 
Am 2 12 , and Ed. Vilmar, ‘ Die symbolische Bedeu- 
tung des Nasiraatsgeliibdes ’ in SK, 1864). Once 
more, there are symbolical actions, although their 
number is very small, connected with prophets. 
The one action of which we read in this case is 
anointing, and the mention even of this is doubt¬ 
ful. In 1 K 19 1 ® it is merely in parallelism with 
4 Jehu shalt thou anoint to be king ’ that it is said 
4 and Elisha shalt thou anoint to be prophet ’; and 
in Is 61 1 it is from the possession of the spirit that 
the inference is drawn ‘ therefore hath Jahweh 
anointed me.* Consequently we hear much in the 
prophetical writings of symbolical actions, and 
these demand a more detailed examination. 

(6) Unusual actions in the sphere of religion .— 
This category does not yet include the writing up 
in public of Bivine oracles in the way we find the 
prophets sometimes enjoined to do (Is 8 1 30 s , Hab 
2 s ; cf. Jer 36 2 , Ezk 24 2 ). For this was not intended 
to give publicity to an oracle itself so much as to 
emphasize one quality of it, namely, its importance. 
With more reason may this class be held to include 
those instances in which prophets gave a symbolical 
name to a person or a thing : e.g. ‘A remnant shall 
return* {Ste'&r-jdsMb), etc., Is7* 8*; 7 14b I0b ; 
SO 7 * ; Zee ll 7 . For Isaiah, in bestowing upon one 
of his sons the name Sh&'&r-j&sh&b (Is 7*), gave an 
embodiment to the hope that at least a minority of 
Israel would return to their God ; and as often as 
the bearer of this name w alked the streets, he per¬ 
formed a symbolical action by the bearing of this 
name. Although silent, he preached a sermon 
whose text was Is 6“. But, in the most proper 
sense, the category with which we are dealing 
has to do with the following passages 

The prophet Aliijah tore his garment into 
twelve pieces, to illustrate the Divine determina¬ 
tion to divide the kingdom of Israel (i K ll 80 '**). 
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A parallel to this passage was found by ‘some,’ 
as Abulwalid (Rigma, ed. Goldberg, p. 215, lines 
28-30) says, in 1 b IS 271 *. They presupposed the 
reading vrjnjpn, and took Samuel tone the subject of 
the statement ‘ and he rent it ’ (namely, his upper 
garment). But the subject of the preceding clause 
'n pjqn is Saul, as the second of two persons that 
have been mentioned is frequently in the OT taken 
for granted as the subject of an action (Gn 3 10a ’ 
etc. ; cf. Konig, StUistik , Rhetorik , Poetik , p. 180, 
lines 29 ff.). But a symbolical action is really re¬ 
corded in 1 K 20 3Mr *, where we read that one of the 
‘ sons of the prophets ’ got one of his comrades to 
smite him, in order that he might exhibit by his 
wounds the punishment that kuigAhab had de¬ 
served. A symbolical character belonged also to 
the iron horns which the false prophet Zedekiah 
put on, in order to express the notion that Ahab 
was to push the Syrians as with horns of iron (i K 
22 11 ). Something analogous is seen in the conduct 
of Tarquinius, who struck off poppy heads (Livy, i. 
54) to indicate that his son should deal in like 
manner with the nobles of the city. While the im¬ 
perative ijn ‘strike* in Am 9 1 is not certainly 
addressed to the prophet, chs. 2 and 3 of the Book 
of Hosea belong to the present category. Again, 
according to Is SO 2 * 4 , the prophet Isaiah announced 
the defeat of Egypt ana Ethiopia beforehand, by 
going about half-clothed (cf. 58™) and barefooted, 
like a captive. We may notice, in passing, the con¬ 
trast to this presented by the words of Rev 11 s irpo- 
tprp-evarowri irepipefiXr}pivot o&kkovs. Jeremiah, too, 
speaks of similar actions in 13 1 ' 12 (the journey to the 
Euphrates), 18 1 *® (the work of the potter), 19^ 18 (the 
bottle cast out into the Vale of Hinnom), 25 18 ' 31 
(the handing of the cup, which is full of Jahweh’s 
fury), 27 2ff# (putting on of fetters), 28 10 ' 13 (wearing 
ana breaking a yoke), 32 7 " 15 (purchase of the field in 
Anathoth); cf. also the offering of wine to the 
Rechabites (35 2ft ), and the building in of great 
stones (43 9 ). In the Book of Ezekiel the following 
passages come into account: ch. 4 (the lying upon 
the left and upon the right side), ch. 5 (the cutting 
off, etc., of the hair), 12® ff * (the procuring of bag¬ 
gage appropriate to a captive), v. 17ff * (eating bread 
with trembling), 21 11 < 6 > (sighing), v. 18 < 14 ) (smiting the 
hands together), w. 94 ” 28 < 19-28 ) (tne appointing of two 
wavs), 24 3ff * (the setting on of the seething caldron), 
37 lSff - (the tw T o sticks which represent the two 
separated portions of Israel). Finally, the prophet 
to whom we owe Zee 9-11 tells how he was 
appointed to be shepherd of the sheep for slaughter 
(ll 4 **)* and received instructions to take to himself 
the instruments of a foolish shepherd (v. 15 ). 

With reference to the above passages from the 
prophetical literature, the difficult question now 
arises, what w*e are to hold as to the literal perform¬ 
ance of the actions mentioned by the prophets. 
We will examine the various possible solutions 
of the problem, in order to arrive at the correct 
solution. 

(a) As in dealing with other questions, the proper 
course will be to consider the OT data themselves. 
It appears to the present writer that a starting- 
point from which a sure conclusion may be reached 
is to be found in Jer 25 lwr \ There we read: ‘ For 
thus saith Jahweh, the God of Israel, unto me, 
Take the cup of the wine of this fuiy at my hand, 
and cause all the nations, to w horn I send thee, to 
drink it (v. w ). Then took I the cup at the hand of 
Jahw r eh, and made all the nations to drink, unto 
whom Jahweh had sent me (v. 17 ), namely, Jerusalem 
and the cities of Judah,’ etc. (w. 18-98 ). Now, it is 
obvious that the causing of whole cities and peoples 
to drink cannot have been carried out literally. 
But when, in spite of this, the narrative of this 
transaction runs as if it had been so, we have at 
least one certain instance of a prophetical action 


which to all appearance was literally performed, 
although its performance is seen to nave been an 
impossibility. Jeremiah thus means nothing more 
than that he was stirred up by liis Divine director 
to a certain action, and that he carried this out in 
his inner life. The purpose meant to be served by 
the Divine commission and the record of it, is to set 
forth the determination of God with the greatest 
clearness. Incidents belonging to the spiritual 
sphere are to pass like an earthly drama before the 
eyes of the hearer and reader. 

The position *of matters disclosed in Jer 25 1Bff * 
furnishes a ground for holding that some of the 
other symbolical actions of which we read in the 
prophetical books, could also have been performed 
only ideally. The prophets, like Jeremiah in the 
above passage, might so relate the symbolical 
transaction as to guide their hearers to the cor¬ 
rect conclusion as to its actual or ideal occurrence. 
Let us examine this point in detail. 

Jeremiah records in 13 4 " 7 how he was commanded 
by God to bury a girdle by the ‘ Peratli * (jv?s), and 
that he carried out this commission. If the con¬ 
temporaries of Jeremiah must necessarily—and no 
other possibility can be plausibly made out—have 
understood by 1 Perath ’ the well-known great river 
of Asia, the Euphrates, they must at the same time 
have been awaie that the prophet had not actually 
gone to the Euphrates.—Again, the circumstance 
noted in Is 20 2 " 4 that the prophet went about for 
three years half-clothed and barefooted, is far from 
natural. But it may be that the statement of 
time here is not original. The mention of a de¬ 
finite period seemed to be required, and so it was 
inserted in the form of a so-called round numbei. 
We venture to add another remark on this passage. 
The form of expression, ‘At that time Jahweh 
spake by Isaiah ’ (v. s ) is extremely surprising, see¬ 
ing that the following words are addressed to 
Isaiah. The form is not at all explained by such 
passages as Ex O 35 , Lv 10 11 , 1 K 12 15 , Jer 37 9 , Hag 
l 1 * s , which are cited by Duhni (in Kurzer Hdcom . 
on Is 20*-), for in none of these does any Divine 
message follow, addressed to the person who is in¬ 
troduced by ‘by* (n^i). Is it too much to assume 
that the man who wrote the words ‘by Isaiah* 
meant to mark the contents of w. 9 " 4 as contain¬ 
ing nothing more than the report of an announce¬ 
ment by God? Have we not the same indication 
in the strange form of v. 8 , where the words of God 
are reported in a definite form meant for the 
people? Was it not Isaiah’s intention by this 
narrative to call attention to the overthrow of 
Egypt and Ethiopia ? 

But, be this as it may, the history which meets 
us in Hos 1 and 3 was certainly enacted only in the 
spiritual sphere. By means of the Divinely in¬ 
spired narrative of the experiences of the prophet 
with an unfaithful wife, the ideal relations are 
meant to be portrayed, which had partly been 
realized in the case of the prophet’s Master and 
the people of Israel, and were partly to follow by 
way of punishment. It is true that, even in recent 
times, there have not been wanting exegetes who 
have seen in these chapters the record of actual 
experiences (Nowack,Dte kleinen Propheten , p. 29; 
Yaleton, Amos und Hosea , 1898, p. 221 f.; O. 
Seesemann, Israel und Juda bei Amos und Hosea , 
1898, p. 32 ff.). But the objections to this view 
appear to the present writer to be too weighty to 
be set aside. The marriage of the prophet with 
a harlot, if it had been an actual incident, would 
have been altogether too repulsive. And it may 
be remarked, in passing, that what the prophet 
was commanded to do was to take to himself a 
wife of whoredom and children of whoredom (l 9 ). 
The notion that ‘ the impure inclinations of this 
woman did not reveal themselves to Hosea till 
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after marriage 9 (Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorar - 
beiten, v. p. 104 f.; similarly W. R. Smith, Prophets 
of Israel, p. 181 f. f and 6. A. Smith, Book of the 
Twelve Prophets , i. 238 f.) cannot be reconciled with 
the text. Our first main argument may be rein¬ 
forced by the following questions. Would Hosea, 
even supposing his wife to have been thus guilty, 
have inscribed ner name on the page of history and 
thus pilloried her for ever! Or would the name 
of his wife have been so much as named, had it 
not been a significant one ? No, the designations 
Gomer bath-dwlayim (Hos I s ) do not really form a 
proper name. We are constantly told, indeed, that 
these designations defy all attempts to explain 
them as appellatives (Nowack, Valeton, et al.). 
But why may not Gomer mean ‘ completion * (Frd. 
Delitzsch, Prolegomena , etc. p. 200), or, better, 
‘ripeness* (namely, for judgment), or ‘end’ (cf. 
tdj Ps 7 10 etc.)? Why may we not find in diblayim 
the sense of ‘ double compression * (cf. E. Meier, 
Wurzrhvorterbuch, p. 163 f.; Wiinsche, Erklarung 
des llosca , p. 15 ; Arab, dabal't = ‘ coegit ’) ? May 
not, then, the epithet bathdihlnyim characterize 
Gomer as one wno had to do with two husbands? 
(We may recall the question : ‘ How long halt ye on 
both knees? If Jahweh is God, follow him ; and if 
Baal, follow him,’ 1 K 18 al ). Finally, it would 
surely have been a strange circumstance if Ho^ea’s 
real wife had had a name composed of two element**, 
capable of l*eing explained as = ‘ ripeness or end,’ 
and ‘double copulation.’ 

Further, Zee ll 4ff * records how the prophet was 
told to call one of the two staves, with which he 
was to shepherd the people of Israel, ‘ gracious- 
ne^s,’ and the other ‘union,’ ‘community of fate’ 
(cf. Ed. Konig, Syntax , § 244c). Would not these 
very names be enough to show to the prophet's 
contemporaries that the actions recorded in vv. 4ff - 
were not actually performed ? This conclusion is 
favoured by the circumstance that there is no men¬ 
tion of the execution of the command given in v. M . 

Of greatest weight for the solution of the 
problem before us are the indications supplied 
by the prophet who speaks most of symbolical 
actions, namely Ezekiel. The data are as fol¬ 
lows :—In the first place, in his narratives regard¬ 
ing symbolical actions, it is only rarely (12* 24 18 ) 
that he states that these when commanded were 
carried out. Secondly, in place of mention of the 
actual performance of these, we find rather an 
account of their symbolical meaning (4 18[ - 5 5 12 19 
2124-28). Thirdly, the external performance of the 
charge ‘thou shalt eat thy bread with trembling, 
and drink thy water with trembling and despair’ 
(12 18 ), would have lieen scarcely noticeable. The 
intention of presenting clearly the Divine decree 
as to the final chastisement of Israel was realized 
by the bare narrative about a Divine command as 
effectively as would have been the case if the 
command had been actually performed. Fourthly, 
God’s command to carry out a symlwlical trans¬ 
action is expressly introduced in these terms: 
‘Give to the rebellious house a parable (mdshdl) 
and say (!) to them, Thus saith the Lord God, set 
on the caldron, and pour water into it,’ etc. (24 s , 
cf. also 21 Bb ). This, too, favours the conclusion 
that Ezekiel’s statements about commands from 
God to perform symbolical actions, do not differ 
essentially from the parables spoken in 17* Jff and 
13 8ff \ But, as a matter of fact, these narratives 
may be understood as parables, whose subject is 
the prophet as the representative now of God and 
now of his people. As the representative of God 
he iB to smite one hand against the other (21 17 ), to 
depict the conflict which Jahweh, to His sorrow, 
has to wage against the unfaithful majority of 
Israel (21*), just as the smiting together of the 
hands is attributed to Jahweh Himself in 22 18 . In 


the same capacity Ezekiel is also called on to depict 
vividly the rejection of Israel, to which God has 
been compelled to resort by the excessive unfaith¬ 
fulness of His people (3**^ 24“' w ). Hence, when 
the prophet has to picture forth the highest degree 
of the Divine displeasure, he does so by becoming 
dumb, i.e. by ceasing to act as a reprover (3*), and 
by refraining from articulate expressions of grief 
at the destruction of Jerusalem, in order to im¬ 
press upon the people about him the truth that 
this turn in their fortunes was a just punishment 
from God. This dumbness continued till, with the 
fall of Jerusalem, the Divine justice was satisfied, 
and then the Divine grace in the person of the pro¬ 
phet turned anew to the people (33 211 *), and sought 
to win their love.—Again, as representative of his 
people , Ezekiel is the subject of those narratives 
in which actions of Jahweh against Israel are 
vividly portrayed. This comes out with special 
clearness in the words, ‘ But thou, O son of man, 
behold, they shall put bands upon thee ’ (S 26 ), and 
‘ Behold, I put bands upon thee * (4®*). In this 
way the punishment impending from God upon 
Israel is described as inflicted upon the prophet, 
and the purpose of this is evident enougn. The 
exiles w r ho, living far from their native land, could 
not be onlookers at the act of judgment to be 
executed upon Judah and especially upon Jeru¬ 
salem, were to have a clear renexion of the fate of 
Jahweh’s people placed before their eyes. 

Such are the positive grounds for holding that 
Ezekiel’s accounts of symbolical actions, Whose 
actual performance is not specially mentioned 
(12* 24 lb ), make up a species of parables, whose 
subject was the prophet as representative either 
of jahweh or of Israel (cf. the present writer’s art. 

‘ Zur Deutung der symbolisehen Handlungen des 
Propheten Hcsekiel’ in the Neue kirchliehe Zeit- 
schrift , 1892, p. 650 f.). The same conclusion, 
however, is supjK)rted by weighty considerations 
of a negative kind. For instance, is it credible 
that Ezekiel should literally have lain upon his 
left side for 390 days(4 B ), i.e. for more than a year ? 
Did the neighbours count the days? Or "is it 
likely that he actually baked his barley cakes, 
using human excrement for fuel (4 1S ) ? These 
negative considerations have led even Smend {Kqf. 
exeg. Hdb. ‘ Hesechiel,’ 1880, p. 27) to the conclu¬ 
sion that ‘it is evident that such a transaction as 
that of 4 4 * 8 cannot have been literally carried out.’ 
Practically, the same standpoint is occupied also 
by lvuenen ( Hist.-crit . Einleitung , ii. p. 258 f.), 
Toy (‘ Ezekiel ’ in SB0T , 1899), and Hiihn {Die 
Mcssianischen IVeissttgungen, 1899, p. 160); and 
a similar judgment is passed by Frankenberg (in 
Xowack’s Hdkom.y ‘Spruche,’ 1898, p. 18). It 
may further be noted that Hos 1 and 3 are called 
‘ parabolae ’ by Wenricli {De poeseos hebraicce atque 
arabica: origins , p. 152). 

(j3) But in the most recent times there have been 
a number of exegetes w ho have held that all the 
symbolical actions mentioned in the Book of Ezekiel 
were externally performed. These scholars fall 
into tw o groups. The one group is made up of v. 
Orelli (in Strack-Z6cklers Kgf. Kom., ‘Hesekiel,* 
p. 3) and Giesebrecht ( Die Bemfsbegabung der 
alttest . Propheten , 1897, p. 171), who both found 
their interpretation upon the appearance of literal¬ 
ness in the language of the passages in question. 
In particular, Giesebrecht simply asserts that 
‘ the symbolical actions of Ezekiel cannot be 
understood as mere figures.* But this is no argu¬ 
ment.—The other group comprises the following 
scholarsKlostermann, in his art ‘ Ezechiel: Ein 
Beitrag zur besseren Wtirdigung seiner Person 
und seiner Sehrift* in SK, 1877, ,p. 391 fl*.; L* 
Gautier, La mission du prophdte MsieMd , 1891, 
p. 85 IF.; Bertholet, in Marti’s Kurzer Edcom ., 
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‘ Hesekiel,’ 1897, p. 24 f.; and Kraetzschmar, in 
Nowack’s Hdkom „, • Ezechiel,’ 1900, p. v. They 
have come to this conclusion in consequence of 
accepting the hypothesis regarding the person of 
Ezekiel put forward by Klostermann in the above- 
named article. Hence it is necessary to examine 
this hypothesis, and to ask whether it can supply 
a ground on which to defend the view that the 
symbolical actions of which Ezekiel speaks were 
literally performed. 

Klostermann’s theory is based on the assump¬ 
tion that the dumbness of Ezekiel (3 s4 '- 7 and 24 ,25_27 ) 
was due to a temporary alalia from which the 
prophet finally recovered (33 31f *); and that his 
long-continuea lying‘posture (4 4ff *) was the result 
of hemiplegia ( l.c. pp. 417 f., 422). But to this 
hypothesis there are the following objections:— 
(a) The Divine command to the prophet to shut 
himself up in his house and keep dumb (3 s4 * x ) t or 
to refrain from articulate lamentation (24 16 - 27 ), 
and to lie upon his left side (4 4 ' 8 ), must be inter¬ 
preted in the same manner as the command to 
shave his head and beard with a sharp sword (5 lir ). 
It is impossible to pick and choose amongst the 
various records of symbolical actions contained in 
the Book of Ezekiel. If, then, symptoms of dis¬ 
ease on the part of the prophet are to be dis¬ 
covered in Ezk S 34 * 24 iwr - ana 4 J ' 8 , all symbolical 
actions of which he speaks must be traced back to 
some disease of his, and we must be permitted to 
bring all the particular features of the narratives 
of 3 24ff * 24 18ff * and 4 4 " 8 into a causal connexion with 
some pathological habit of Ezekiel. But it may 
be asked whether, among other disordered inclina¬ 
tions, he had a fancy for using human excrement 
for fuel (4 12 ). Did he at one and the same 
time suffer from temporary alalia and also have 
the peculiarity at one time of sighing ( 21 s ), 
and at another time of crying aloud (v. 12 )? If 
the Divine command to refrain from any articu¬ 
late lament for the dead (24 18 ) is to be ex¬ 
plained bv a temporary speechlessness, then the 
non-sliedding of tears, which is enjoined in the 
same verse, must be derived from a bodily idiosyn¬ 
crasy of Ezekiel.—(/3) It must be observed that 
in 3^™ Ezekiel speaks not of dumbness in 
general, but of keeping silence with any pro¬ 
phetic message. This is obvious from the single 
circumstance that, in order to carry out the injunc¬ 
tion of silence, the prophet haa to shut him¬ 
self up in his house—a course of action which would 
have been unnecessary if he had been suffering 
from temporary speechlessness. The same con¬ 
clusion follows, on the positive side, from the cir¬ 
cumstance that his silence is to evidence itself by 
his not coming forward as a reprover (S 26 *), and 
that it is to come to an end when his God again 
makes disclosures to him (v. 27 ).—( 7 ) If Ezekiel had 
suffered from temporary alalia , this could not have 
been unknown to his neighbours, whose principal 
representatives used to assemble in his house ( 8 1 
14* 20 1 ). But,* in that case, a new attack of this 
dumbness could have had no symbolical meaning 
to them.—(fl) It must truly have been a remark¬ 
able hemiplegia which compelled the prophet to lie 
for exactly 390 + 40, i.e. 430 days, and thus to 
furnish a parallel to the 430 years (Ex 12 40 ) of 
Israel’s bondage in Egypt.—(e) If it was, as 
alleged, a bodily infirmity that prevented the 
prophet from articulate wailing (24 5H ’ 27 ), he could, 
and no doubt would, at least nave expressed his 
grief at his bitter loss by practising all the other 
mourning usages. But, as he did not do so, it is 
unmistakably plain that his neglect of the lament 
for the dead was due, not to a bodily indisposition 
but to a higher impulse. What a novel kind of 
alalia, by the way, which had its cessation fore¬ 
told (3* 24*) 1 


Consequently, the view that all the symbolical 
actions mentioned in the Book of Ezekiel were 
literally performed, fails again to find any support 
from Klostermann’s hypothesis about the con¬ 
dition of the prophet’s health. On the contrary, 
in 3 M '* 24 s5 " 27 and 4 4 ’ 8 he is only represented as 
the subject of a symbolical action in the same way 
as in 5‘ 2U ‘ etc. It is also intelligible how he should 
be introduced as afflicted with dumbness. For 
God meant to symbolize the extreme of His dis¬ 
pleasure against Israel by breaking oil* His reve¬ 
lations (3*). Again, Ezekiel is described in 4 4-8 
as lying, because Israel’s captive condition might 
suitably.be regarded also as a lying, just as it is 
elsewhere (Hos 3**) compared to a sitting in isola¬ 
tion. 

A subdivision of symbolical actions may be 
formed of those which depict some feature or the 
future consummation of the Kingdom of God. 
They may be called Tpofrrjreicu 5t* tpyuv (Adrianos, 
Eiaayur/h els ray Ocias ypaipds, ed. Goessling, § 130) 
or * types.’ But it is questionable whether the 
OT speaks of any actions which were meant to be 
performed with the intention of pointing before¬ 
hand to some incident in the life of Christ. Thi9 
is doubtful even in the case of the passage in which 
Adrianos (l.c.) appears with a measure of certainty 
to have discovered a Tpof/njrela 8i ipyuv. We refer 
to Gn 22* ‘ Take now thy son Isaac, thine only son, 
whom thou lovest,* etc. This story is rather 
intended to express the notion that the God who 
has revealed Himself to Israel, holds human sacri¬ 
fices in abhorrence. It could all the less have 
been meant to point to the time of Christ, seeing 
that God did not spare Himself the sorrow of 
offering His only Son as a sacrifice for the sin of 
mankind. Nor was the Flood sent to serve as an 
allusion to baptism, although it might afterwards 
be viewed as an analogue to the latter (1 P 3- 1 ). 
This has been noted also by J. D. Michaelis in his 
interesting work, Entwurf der typischen Guttes- 
gelartheit 2 , 1763, p. 37. 

The most familiar symbolical actions of the NT 
(Jn 13^*, Ac 6 6 4t16t]Kolv avrois ris xetpay, etc.) 
have been already referred to in speaking of 
symbolical washing and the imposition of hands 
(which see). To these may be added the cursing 
of the fig-tree (Mt2l w , Mk ll 131 *), the texts relating 
to which are not meant to be a mere 1 symbolical 
narrative,’ as has been recently maintained ; n the 
Thcol. Ztschr. aus der Schweiz , 1899, pp. 228-238. 
Further, the casting of lots (Ac l 26 ) is merely an 
external parallel to the previously (v. 24 ) mentioned 
prayer; and, finally, the breaking of bread (s\d<n y 
tov Aprov , Mt 26- 16 , Lk 24 s ®, Ac 2 4S ) and baptism 
(Mt 28“) have a fundamentally symbolical char¬ 
acter. See Baptism in vol. L and Lord’s Supper 
in vol. iii. 

Literature. —This has been indicated in the body of the 
article. Ed. KONIG. 
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Introduction. Official religion and popular faith. 

L Cosmogony. 

( A ) Creation of the world. 

(1) Supposed reciprocal relation between deities and men. 

(2) Creation myths attributing the formative effect to 

acts: (a) separation of heaven and earth, (b) 
origin of the sun, (c) origin of gods and men, 
animals and plants, (a) methods of creation.— 
a series of births, (J2) artificial construction, (?) 
procreation. 

(8) Creation myths attributing the formative effect to 
wordi. Supposed connexion between an object 
and its name. Creation by inarticulate sounds a 
late conception. 

(B) Destruction of the world. 

(1) Supposed allusions. 

(2) A deluge checked by the Deity. 

(8) Rfc’s partial destruction of the human race. 

U. The gods. 

(A) Historical development of the power of particular gods 
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(1) Wont of unity in the Egyptian religion. 

2) The nome gods. 

3) Attempted reformation by Amenophie iv. 

(4) Changing fortunes of the principal gods. 

(5) Doppelgangers amongst the gods. 

(6) Uncertainties due to our lack of complete information. 

(B) List of gods. 

Cl) Native Egyptian deities. 

(2) Foreign deities: (a) Libyan, (b) African, (c) Asiatic. 

(3) Deified men. 

(4) The popular gods. Partition of the great gods, (a) 

heaven ana earth, and the heavenly bodies, (6) 
stone worship, (c) worship of high places, (d) cult 
of springs and streams, (e) animal worship, (/) 
worship of plants and trees, (g) city divinities, 
(A) veneration of buildings. 

(5) Deified abstract notions. 

Hi. The Cui/its. The daily temple ritual. 

iV. CONCKITIOXS OF A FUTURE LIFE. 

(1) Notions connected with the sun and his 24-hours’ 

course. 

(2) Dwelling-place of the gods. 

(3) Realm of the dead variously placed: (a) above the 

earth, in heaven, ( b ) under th$ earth, in Duat, 
(c) on the earth, in the Plain of Aalu. 

(4) The Osirian doctrine of immortality : (a) the Osiris 

myth, (b) later influences of sun-god imths, (<*) 
judgment in the world be) ond, ( d) the Book of the 
Dead, etc., (e) principal features of the Osman I 
faith. Part-souls. 

Literature. 

Introduction .—In studying the religion of ancient 
Egypt we encounter a phenomenon which it has in 
''oiiimon w ith .almost all religions.. Two forms of 
conception may lie distinguished, which started 
from the same principles and exercised a perma¬ 
nent influence upon one another, but which at the 
same time exhibit a number of radical dillerences 
in the view they take of Divine tilings. These 
two are, respectively, the oliicial religion of the 
upper classes, and the popular faith. It is true 
that the difference is not so pronounced in the Nile 
valley as elsewhere, since the Egyptian religion 
wa> "never subjected to a systematizing piocess 
and a logical establishing of its various dogmas, 
but always remained in a fluid condition, so that 
even the official religion was thus peimaueiitly 
exposed to poweiful influence from the side of the 
popular conceptions. 

The sources of information of which modern 
investigation can avail it>elf in seeking to arrive 
at a knowledge of the otiicial religion of ancient 
Egypt are very copious. It is the subject of the 
inscriptions on temples, and of almost all the texts 
found in tombs ana on monuments (including the 
religious papyri) dedicated to the worship of the 
dead. Ear few’er materials have to be taken 
account of in estimating the popular religion. Its 
adherents belonged in general to the poorer classes, 
who were not in a position to erect any line 
monuments. Besides, in the texts they destined 
for publicity, such persons almost uniformly em¬ 
ployed the terminology and the formuhe of the 
official monuments, even in cases where they 
understood the dogmas in view differently from 
the priestly colleges of the great sanctuaries. In 
order to recover this realm of ideas belonging to 
the popular faith, our main resources are a series of 
ill-executed sepulchral steles and rock-inscriptions, 
sjioradic passages in the temple texts and those 
concerning the dead which show’ traces of popular 
influence, and in which, notably for instance in the 
so-called Book of the Dead, the popular doctrine 
could occasionally not be passed over. When 
referred to, this doctrine is, strangely enough, 
spoken of as a great secret. Lastly, we have to 
take account of the statements of the classical 
writers, who, like their countrymen that were 
settled in the Nile valley, were brought into con¬ 
tact less with the priests and the upper classes 
than with the great mass of the people proper, 
so that their accounts reproduce primarily the 
notions of the latter. What holds good of these 
Greeks applies also to the Israelites, who, if they 
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acquired information or received stimulus from 
Egypt, must have derived these from the middle 
classes or the lower orders, and not from study 
of the doctiines in the temples which were so 
difficult of access to a non-Egyptian, or of the 
inscriptions which must have been almost ahvays 
unintelligible to a foreigner. 

Under these circumstances, it wall be necessary 
in the present article to lay more emphasis on 
these popular notions than it has been usual, in 
view of the above described meagreness of the 
sources, to do in descriptions of the Egyptian 
religion. But, on the other hand, owing to the 
want of materials and the constant interpenetra¬ 
tion of the tw T o forms of conception, it becomes 
impossible to treat the two apart; the dillerence 
between their points of view’ can only be indicated 
from time to time in the course of our exposition. 

i. Cosmogony. —(A) Creation of the world .—(I) 
From the earliest times from which we possess 
Egyptian religious texts down to the period w T hen 
the ancient polytheism gave w r ay to the Christian 
faith, the relation between Divinity and humanity 
w r as thought of by the inhabitants of the Nile valley 
as recipiocally conditioned. Man dedicates to the 
Deity tood, diink, clothing, a dwelling-place—the 
things which the Deity, who shares in all earthly 
qualities and needs, requires for comfort. The 
Deity gives in return such benefits as he can dis- 
| pense — long life, endurance, joy, victory over 
enemies, health, and the like. If either party 
neglects his duty, the other is at once set free from 
any counter obligation. Man otiers only to that 
god who shows himself helpful to him; the god 
favours only that man w ho does him some service. 
Thus in the inscriptions the god says to the king, 

* I give thee victory in proportion to thine offer¬ 
ings , 5 and the king threatens to discontinue his wor¬ 
ship if the god w’ill not bestow’ long life upon him. 

As in every instance where similar notions axe 
cherished, this way of thinking led in Egypt to 
the continuance of a polytheistic system. Upon 
i tlie assumption that only one or only a few gods 
1 existed, oi that their supremacy was universal, 
j it was difficult to conceive how T , in view’ of the 
conflicting interests of different individuals, any 
decisive pressure could lie exerted on the Divine 
will by a particular suppliant. This w’as more 
practicable if a man could apply to special gods 
who had to be consideied in relation to only one 
or only a few’ individuals. Then, w’hen he had 
obtained the good graces of these, he could leave 
it to them to accomplish their will in the circle 
of their fellow-gods, or to bring it at the proper 
moment under the notice of a higher god. The 
kings of the gods were accessible, if necessary, 
to the Pharaohs and their court; the sphere of 
their activity was far too exalted to permit of their 
rendering continuous help to ordinary mortals. 

In this w’ay the notion that every family and 
every locality or province possesses and must re¬ 
tain for itself its special deities, persisted for 
thousands of years, and was never absolutely 
suppressed. At no time was there a religious 
system in which every Egyptian was bound to 
believe; the belief in the gods always exhibits a 
particular form and development in the different 
divisions of the country, the so-called nomes (see 
below’, p. 182 b ). 

It is quite recently that historical science has 
come to recognize the above characteristic of the 
Egyptian religion. Only some thirty years ago 
it began to be urged and demonstrated that, m 
order to obtain a correct view’ of the faith of the 
ancient Egyptians, we must examine individual 
conceptions and individual deities, instead of set¬ 
ting up a priori principles. Up till then it had 
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been the fashion to attribute to this people now 
an obscure monotheism, now a professealy pro¬ 
found but in reality perfectly unintelligible pan¬ 
theism, or some other religious system, and to 
support such pretensions by sentences of the in¬ 
scriptions torn from their context. From the 
point of view of scientiiic inquiry, the ancient 
Egyptian religion is made up of a long series of 
particular religions and separate spheres of ideas, 
which one has to follow in their development, 
unconcerned at first with the question which of the 
various conceptions is the oldest and whence each 
originated. The time may come w hen it may be 
possible to bring a number of the deities into con¬ 
nexion with the various elements that gave birth 
to the Egyptian j>eopleof history ; with the Libyan 
aborigines, the conquering Qamites, and the Semite 
peaceful immigrants. But at present the materials 
at our disposal are far too scanty to lead to any 
certain conclusions, and the hypotheses that have 
been started about the Egyptian religion are 
already so numerous that in tne interests of the 
progress of science any multiplying of them is to 
be deprecated. 

(2) The variety of ways in which myth-forming 
speculation could view one and the same event 
forces itself at once on our observation when we 
essay a survey of the most important of the 
Egyptian myths intended to explain the origin of 
the world and of gods and men. It will be be-t 
to commence our study of the religion of Egypt 
with an account of these myths, because we can 
here take account at the same time of a number 
of fundamental ideas of the ancient Egyptians 
about religious questions, which exhibit resem¬ 
blances to, or differences from, certain classes of 
notions that prevailed among the Israelites. 

In the opinion of the ancient Egyptians, as with 
other peoples, our world, the heavens and the 
earth, and the beings that inhabit them, did not 
exist from the beginning, but were created. Not, 
indeed, out of nothing, but out of a 11 nidi tv which 
the Egyptians called Xu, and which may be com¬ 
pared with the Chaos of the Greek-. While this 
filled the universe, there was, as a text expresses 
it, ‘not yet the heaven ; not yet w’as the earth, not 
yet w’ere formed the good and the evil serpents.’ 
Or, as it is put in an iu-cription in the pyramid 
of a king belonging to the 6th dynasty (repi I. 
1. 663f.), i.e. r. 3000 B.C., ‘notyet was the heaven, 
not yet the earth, men were not, not yet borji were 
the gods, not yet was death.’ 

fa) In this primeval mass lay hidden the germs 
of the future world, but no text as yet discovered 
points to any attempt on the part of the Egyptian* 
to form a clear and harmonious picture of tne re¬ 
lation of these germs to one another. It is only 
as to particular points that we have indications. 
Thus, according to a widely diffused notion, in 
primeval times the heaven, Nut (thought of as 
female), reposed in the close embrace of the earth, 
Seb or Keb (thought of as male). Besides the 
primeval fluid, Nu, there existed, according to 
Egyptian ideas, prior to the creation, one deity, 
who appears sometimes alone as a male god, and 
at other times falls apart into a male and a female 
form. This deity calls into existence from Nu the 
world that is to be. The means employed are very 
variously described, but they may be conveniently 
divided into two great categories, namely, arts and 
words .—Amongst the myths belonging to the first 
class the most popular is that which describes how 
the creating deity forced his way betw een heaven 
and earth, tore tnem from their embrace, trod the 
earth under foot, and raised the heaven on high 
with his arms. For the most part, it is Shu that 
appears as the separating deity, but his place is 
taken at times by Bes (Petrie, Hawara , pi. 2). 


We possess numerous pictures (especially from tha 
period e. 1500-1000 B.C.), showing, with slight 
variations of detail, the breaking up of the ancient 
union. For the most part, the act is represented 
as jnst completed. The goddess of heaven, Nut, 
supports herself on her hands and feet, and so 
arches herself over the earth-p>d Seb, who is still 
falling. A number of other deities are generally 
to be seen, notably the gods of the Osins circle. 
These are regarded as tne children sprung lrom 
the union of Seb and Nut; they were gradually 
generated, but first made their appearance at the 
moment when their parents w’ere torn apart. 

Other pictures show” a somewhat later scene in 
the process of creation. We see the earth-god 
lying wearied on the ground, while the separating 
god stands over him, holding up the goddess of 
heaven w’ith his hands. To save himself from 
fatigue, he has sometimes called assistants to his 
aid: these either hold up particular portions of 
the heaven, or even form points of support for the 
arm* of the god himself.—A variant of this legend 
found it unworthy of the god that he should him¬ 
self permanently play the part of an Atlas, and l»e 
thus hindered from exercising his ]>ower in other 
ways. Accordingly, we are told how the g»»d 
erected four bifurcated supports—one each in the 
north, the south, the east, and the west—to bear 
the arch of heaven. And, in order to ensure the 
stability of these supports, upon whose existence 
the continuance of the earth depended, a deity 
was set over each to guard it. It is the notion of 
the-e supports that underlies the liguros of the 
four pillars which, in some pictures of the separa¬ 
tion scene, appear beside the god. The names of 
the supporting deities are variously given. At 
time- they are the usual deities of the regions of 
lieuxen: iioriis for the south, Set for the north, 
Tlioth for the west. Septi for the east; at other 
times the place of these gods is taken by goddc—es. 
But the four suppoits maik the end of the woild; 
and, when the I’haraoh desires to emphasize the 
fact that lie is the lord of all land-, lie declines 
that he rules 1 to the suppoits of the heaven.’ 

The goddess of heaven is for the most part 
thought of as a woman, hut at times also as a cow— 
two terms which from the point of \ iew' of Egyptian 
mythology are really identical. For in the Nile 
valley in general the only purpose served by the 
goddess is to be the mother and nurse ot the 
future god. The natural symliol for this among 
an essentially agricultural people was the domestic 
animal that was most common, the cow, which 
lienee appears as the form of manifestation of 
piactically all the goddesses in their maternal 
activity. If, for instance, the Egyptians desire to 
represent the king drinking from the goddess, in 
order to imbibe, along with her milk, the immor¬ 
tality inherent in her, they introduce him in 
contact sometimes with the breast of an anthro¬ 
pomorphic form, sometimes with the udder of a 
cow. Even when such a Divine nurse is portrayed 
in human form, she is not infrequently provided 
with a cow's head, in order to indicate w'itli corre¬ 
sponding emphasis her most important function 
(cf. c.(j. Naville, Deir el bahari, ii. pi. 53). 

On the body of the goddess of heaven the 
celestial bodies move to and fro, the sun by day, 
the stars by night; hence she is often depicted 
with her whole body studded over with stars. 

While in the above instances the deity of heaven 
always appears as female, there is another series 
of cosmological conceptions w T here a partition into 
a female and a male form takes place. We meet 
with these from about B.c. 1500 downwards, and 
it is quite possible that they originated at the 
date yist mentioned, for during this period the 
whole Egyptian mythology is ruled by the effort 
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to divide os far as possible all divinities into a 
male and a female form of manifestation. Tbis is 
bound up with a phenomenon that appears even in 
the language. When the Egyptians wish to ex¬ 
press a totality with the utmost possible clearness, 
they write both the masculine and the feminine 
of the word, thus exhausting the genders of a 
language that has no neuter. Thus they say 
‘every male and every female death,* ‘every male 
and every female disease,* when they mean all 
forms of death or of disease. In like manner they 
seek to exhaust the totality of the notion of any 
particular deity by emphasizing the male and the 
female form or manifestation. This partition of 
the divinity is in most instances the result, not 
of a logical development of religious processes of 
thought, but of an artificial formation, the female 
supplementary l>eing obtained simply by adding 
the feminine suffix -t to the name of the male 
deity. Thus from 0er was derived a JJer-t, from 
11a a Ra-t, etc. (see p. 184 b ). 

In thus partitioning the deity of heaven, they 
usually thought of the female form as overarching 
the upper, inhabited, side of the earth, while the 
male form correspondingly arched the under side, 
both being thus placed at a distance, either above 
or below, the earth-god Seb. Starting from this 
conception, the rising of the sun is occasionally so 
depicted that the subterranean god of heaven hold" 
up the sun at arm’s length, while the tynuccphoH 
that have to greet the rising sun oiler their praises 
to it. 

Occasionally, although rarely, the sex of the 
deities of heaven is reversed, the upper heaven 
lieing male and its counterpart female. Thus in 
texts of the 13th cent. B.C. the rUe of the sun in 
the under world is so depicted that the male god of 
the heaven of day hands the bark with the sun-god 
to the female deity of the nightly heaven", as she 
stands upon the spherically conceived under world. 

(&) The above described cosmogonic conception is 
connected with another, intended to explain the 
origin of the sun, hut to which we have as yet 
only brief allusions. One of these is found in the 
so-called Book of the Dead, a collection of magical 
formula?, w’hose purpose is to procure, for the de¬ 
ceased, entrance mto the world beyond and autho¬ 
rity there. In pronouncing these" the deceased is 
to identify himself w T ith certain deities, and to en¬ 
deavour to obtain advantages by pointing to tins 
fictitious identity. One of the chapters (541, which 
we can trace hack to about thevear B.C. 2500, logins 
thus: * I am the double lion of the egg of the great 
eackler, I guard the egg which the god Seb drops 
from the earth* (cf. PS BA vii. p. 152, xv. p. 288). 
This double lion is the horizon. Here sat, accord¬ 
ing to Egyptian notions, back to back two lions, 
w inch represented yesterday and to-day, the issue 
of the sun from the under woild and hiss entrance 
into the upper world (cf. Tombc.au de Ramses IV ., 
ed. Left bur e, pi. 40), and whose charge was to 
uard the sun as he rose between them. The sun 
imself is often called ‘the egg of the great 
G&cJkler,’ while this cackler, again, is the earth - 
god, who was supposed to have let fall, i.e. laid, 
the egg. Hence he had assigned to him as his 
sacrea animal the goose, which he frequently bears 
upon his head in those pictures in which he is 
introduced in human form as a man. How he 
conceived the egg is not expressly said in the texts, 
but a picture on a coffin of c. 1*200 B.C. (Lanzone, 
Liz. d% mit. pi. 159) points to the explanation. 
Here we see the earth-god strain himself under 
the male nightly heaven till his erected phallus 
points to his mouth. That is to say, he must have 
impregnated liimBelf, and the sun portrayed behind 
him is the egg which he will detach from himself 
as the result of this act. 


Alongside of the myth of the great cackler which 
in the form of a goose lays the Bun-egg, runs 
another, according to which the sun- and also the 
moon-egg are fashioned by a deity upon the potter’s 
wheel, a process in which it is especially the by- 
form of the god of Memphis, Ptah-Tatunen (relief 
at Phil®, in Rosellini’s Mon. del culto, pi. 21), 
that w r e find engaged. To Ptah is attributed also 
the creation of the whole w’orld, in which r6le he 
is called ‘the great artificer,’ so that in this instance 
w r e have to think not of a crude tearing apart of 
the primeval mass, but of an artificial construction 
of the universe. In this work the god had a 
number of coadjutors, the so-called Uhnumu or 
‘formers.’ These are little, dw*arf-like, deformed, 
thick-headed forms, which, eight in number, were 
regarded as sons of Ptah, or, at a later period, also 
of Iia. Images of them w’ere frequently put in a 
grave along with the corpse. As they had once 
co-operated in the forming of the world, they 
w ould now in the w’orld be\ ond devote themselves 
to the reconstruction of the deceased, and help him 
to attain to a new and everlasting life. 

(c) But the creation of the world was a subject 
of far less interest to the Egyptians than the origin 
of the living beings and the objects it contains, 
gods and men, animals and plants. But in the 
myths connected with this subject w T e meet again 
with that want of systematizing which show s it¬ 
self everywhere in the Egyptian world of ideas. 
We have statements as to the origin of particular 
beings and objects, but there is no finished story of 
creation such as w r e find, for instance, at the be¬ 
ginning of the Bk. of Genesis. It is this inability 
to combine individual notions into a whole that 
explains also how it w*as possible for the numerous 
particulai statements to maintain their existence 
side by side in spite of their contradictions. Since 
it w as not requited to unite them into n harmonious 
system, there was no need to separate duplicate 
legend*, or to exclude or harmonize irreconcilable 
element*. 

For the most part, one w as content to celebrate 
in general terms the praises of this or that god as 
creator. Thus, c. 15t»U B.C., it is said of Osiris 
(stele in Paris, Bibl. Nat., published by Ledrain 
in Mon. (gypt. de In Bibl. Nat. pll. 21-26; cf. 
Chabas, Rev. arch. Xiv. i. 65ff., 193fi.): ‘He formed 
with his hand the earth, its water, its air, its plants, 
all its cattle, all its birds, all its winged fowl, all 
its Teptiles, all its four-footed creatures.* Again, 

[ we read of the ram-headed god Chnum: ‘He 
created all that is, he formed all that exists, he is 
the father of fathers, the mother of mothers,* ‘he 
fashioned men, he made the gods, he was father 
from the beginning,’ ‘he is the creator of the 
heaven, the earth, the under world, the water, 
the mountains,* ‘ he formed a male and a female 
of all birds, fishes, wild beasts, cattle, and of all 
worms. 5 In another passage the god of Thebes, 
Anion-Rii, is celebrated as ‘ the father of the gods, 
the fashioner of men, the creator of cattle, the 
lord of all being, the creator of the fruit trees, the 
former of the grass, the giver of life to the cattle.* 

Similar functions are attributed also to other 
members of the Pantheon, and it even happens 
not infrequently that in the same tomb or temple 
different deities are hailed as creator in almost 
identical terms, without any sense of contradic¬ 
tion. It is seldom, how ever, that one gets beyond 
general language ; and above all it is impossible to 
establish a fixed order in the succession of creative 
acts. Sometimes it is gods that first come into 
being, at other times men, or again animals or 
plants, etc. 

(d) The choice of methods of creation, again, is 
left to the different deities—nay, one and the 
same god adopts one method according to one 
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author, and another according to another, (a) 
Relatively most frequent is the conception of crea¬ 
tion, after the analogy of earthly conditions, as a 
series of births. A god and a goddess are placed 
at the beginning of the development; these unite 
and have children bom to them, who in their turn 
are gods. But gradually their posterity degener¬ 
ates, becoming demi-gois and at last men. To 
avoid the difficulty of having to postulate the pre¬ 
existence of two deities, a myth, which recurs from 
the Pyramid era down to that of the Ptolemies, 
makes only one god pre-exist, namely Turn, who 
by means of Onani formed the iirst divine pair, Shu 
and Tefnut (Pyramid Pepi I., 1. 465f. = Mer-en-lla, 
1. 528 f.; Papyr. Brit. Mus. 10188, ed. Budge, 1 On 
the Hieratic Papyrus of Nesi-Amsu’ in Arcfumlogia , 
Iii., 1891; cf. Pleyte, lie*', de trav . rel. d V Egypt . 
iii. p. 57 IF. ; Budge, PSBA ix. p. 11 ft*. ; Brugsch, 
Religion dcr alien Aeggpter , 470 f.; and, for the 
creation myth, Wiedemann, Urquell , ii. p. 57 ff., 
where a collection will be found also of further 
ancient statements bearing upon the same circle of 
conceptions.). Then were born to Shu and Tefnut 
the god Seb and the goddess Nut, who were the 
parents of Osiris and the gods of his group, whose 
children multiplied upon this earth. This gene¬ 
alogy shows that the Onanistic creation was placed 
before the heavens and earth were formed, the 
representatives of these first making their appear¬ 
ance as grandchildren of the pre-existing god. 

It was not only gods that originated from a 
primeval deity by the instrumentality of Onani; 
men also were formed in the same way. In the 
tomb of Seti I., founded c. 1350 B.C., there are 
portrayed (Leps. Denkm. iii. 136 b ) the four races 
of men, which, according to the Egyptian view, 
peopled the earth, and which are characterized as 
the flocks of the sun-god Ita. They are the 
reddish-brown ‘men,’ i.e. the Egyptians: the dark- 
yellow Asiatic Semites; the black negroes; and 
the whitish-grey Libyans. According to the 
accompanying inscription, these beings were cre¬ 
ated by another form of the sun-god, namely the 
hawk-headed Horns; the negroes by Onani, the 
Egyptians by his tears, the Libyans by the shoot¬ 
ing torth of his eye, i.e., apparently, by his warm¬ 
ing beams. 

A great creative power is attributed also in other 
inscriptions to the tears of a deity. They play 
a part in the most diverse periods of Egyptian 
history. There are other texts besides the above 
which trace the origin of the Egyptians to them. 
But then the sun as well brought other things into 
being by his tears. ‘ When the sun weeps a second 
time,’ we read in a papyrus of c. 800 B.C. (Papyr. 
Salt, No. 825 in London, tr. by Birch in RP vi. p. 
115), ‘and lets water fall from his eyes, this changes 
itself into working bees, which pursue their task in 
flowers of every kind, and honey and wax are pro¬ 
duced instead of water.’ Further products of the 
tears of the sun-god Homs are cloth-stutfs, wine, 
incense, oil, the most varied objects used for offer¬ 
ings, which, accordingly, are designated ‘ the eye 
of Horns.’ The tear of the goddess Isis, which 
falls into the Nile, causes the inundation of the 
river, and thus brings to the land abundance, 
wealth, and the means of nourishment. 

Not only the tears but other fluids from the 
body of a deity have creative power attributed to 
them. From the blood that issued from the phallus 
of the sun-god when he cut himself, sprang, accord¬ 
ing to the Book of the Dead (chs. 17. 23), two gods, 
Ru (Taste) and Sa (Perception), who henceforth 
remained in his train. After the slaughter of the 
bull, in which Batau, who in the fable of the Two 
Brothers (composed c. 1300 B.c.) is conceived of as 
almost a divine being, had incarnated himself 
(Papyr. d’Orbiney, pi. 16, L 8 ffi), two drops of blood 


fell upon the earth, and from these sprang two 
great trees, which now served Batau as an einhodi 
ment.—Side by side with the blood is the saliva. 
When saliva nows from the mouth of the senile 
sun-god and falls upon clayey soil, Isis forms from 
these materials a serpent, which at once assumes 
life, and whose bite threatens to be fatal to the 
sun-god (Wii demann, Rel. of Anc. Egypt , 5411*). 

The root idea is the same in all these instances. 
In every part of the body of the god, in everything 
that proceeds from him, there is a portion of his 
Ego, something Divine and therefore capable of 
development and life-producing. 

(ft) A further way to the formation of living 
beings was found in the artificial methods attributed 
to the gods. We have already had occasion to men¬ 
tion how Ptab, the god of Memphis, was supposed 
to fashion the sun-egg on the potter’s wheel. In 
like manner, according to the view that prevailed 
in Upper Egypt, the ram-headed god Chnum 
fashioned the king and his ka upon a similar 
wheel (relief at Luxor, in Ma^pero, Hist. anc. i. 
p. 157). If no wheel was available, the god was 
capable also of forming human beings in a simpler 
way. When the sun-god, in the fable of the Two 
Brothers (Papvr. d’ Orbiney, pi. 9, 11. 6 - 8 ), found 
his favouiite llatau alone, ana desired to furnish 
him with a wife, Chnum ‘ built ’ a woman for him. 
Since the latter owed her origin to a god, she was 
more beautiful in her limbs than any woman in 
the whole land, and all gods were in her. The 
word * built ’ has here for its determinative the 
picture of a man erecting a wall, so that the 
Egyptian writer thought of an actual construction 
of a woman—a manner of origin for which the 
reconstruction of the dismembered body of the god 
Osiris supplied him with a fitting analogy, for after 
this reconstruction the god at once acquired new 
life (cf. p. 195*). 

( 7 ) Procreation is another process which is not left 
out of account by the ancient Egyptians in con¬ 
nexion with the formation of man. It is employed 
above all by the sun-god when his eartlilv repre¬ 
sentative and son, the Pharaoh, has to be brought 
into being. In each successive case the god assumes 
the form of the present occupant of the throne, 
unites himself with the queen, and thus generates 
the future ruler (see the detailed representations 
in Naville, JJeir el bahari, ii. pll. 47-53). This 
lielief in the Divine origin of the monarch was held 
fast down to the Greek period. When Alexander 
the Great gave himself out as the son of Jupiter 
Amon, he was thoroughly accommodating himself 
to the notions of his Egyptian subjects. The 
ram’s horn, moreover, which, in conformity with 
this origin, shows itself in the pictures of Alex¬ 
ander and his successors, has its prototype in the 
ancient Pharaohs, who (so, above all, Seti I. at 
Abvdos) likewise, as sons of Amon, bear this horn. 

For the most part, the king is satisfied with one 
god as his father; but at times a step further is 
taken, and the Pharaoh claims a plurality of 
heavenly fathers. Thus Ramses II. makes the 

ods of Egypt declare that they had generated 

im as their son and heir, while the goddesses tell 
how they nursed and brought him up, so that in a 
sense at least they performed maternal functions 
for the monarch. 

(3) In all the forms of creation hitherto dis¬ 
cussed, some act of a deity is required in order to 
call something new into being; it may be an act 
of violence, or a procreative act, or a shedding of 
tears, etc. But, side by side with these, there was 
a considerable series of myths which did not regard 
any active exertion on the part of the creator as 
necessary, but attributed the result simply to 
speech , the uttering of words. 

The Egyptian assumed—and this is a very im 
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K>rtant notion from the point of view of the 
listory of religion—that an inward and indis¬ 
soluble connexion subsists between an object and 
its name (cf. Wiedemann in L'Egyjrte, i. 573 If., and 
in the Mutton, xv. 49 ft). Every thing lias a 
name; without name is no thing, and without 
thing no name is conceivable. Thus the name 
becomes an imperishable component of the Ego, 
on a footing of equality with soul, form, heart, 
etc., and its continued existence is indispensable 
if the whole man is to enter upon immortality. 
Any one who utters the name of a god correctly is 
sure of his favour. When the goddess Isis suc¬ 
ceeded by her wiles in inducing the sun-god Ila to 
whisi>er to her his real name, she thereby obtained 
the ]>ower of this god and became the supreme 
goddess. Any one who in the under world was 
able to call a demon by name was safe from any 
further harm at his hands ; a gate must open its 
leaves to any one who named it correctly. 

As acquaintance with the name of a god gave 
j»ower over the god, so did acquaintance with a 
man’s name give power over him. Hence it w r as 
very dangerous to one to have his name known to 
an enemy, who could make use of it in connexion 
with magic, and only required to introduce it into 
a formula to bring disease and death ujion its 
bearer. The anxiety to escape such a result was 
sometimes so keen that the Egyptian bore two 
names—one civilian, by which lie was called in his 
ordinary* life, and one sacred, which was introduced 
only into religious texts, in the hope that its holy 
environment would avail to save its bearer from 
destruction. We meet with analogous notions 
among various peoples, it being sometimes the 
case that even the man himself does not know his 
real name, for fear of his inadvertently betraying 
it. The ancient Egyptians did not go so far as 
this, but the true name was uttered only in the 
narrowest possible circles. In the above-mentioned 
myth of the sun-god lla, the god himself is made 
to say, ‘ My name was uttered by my father and 
my mother, and then was it concealed in me by 
my parent that no spell might be formed to 
bewitch me.’ For these reasons it is often said of 
the great gods that their name is hidden, and 
from the second millennium n.C. downwards the 
Divine name Amon was explained to mean ‘the 
hidden one,’ as if the word had been derived from 
the root amcn= 1 to be hidden,’ which indeed is 
not true to fact. 

The theory of the connexion between name and 
thing gave rise to quite a number of creation 
myths, w liich all go back to the same fundamental 
idea, however they may differ in details. The 
moment the deity in the exhilaration of his 
creative activity utters a word, the object desig¬ 
nated by that word springs into being, even if it 
should happen that the word in the particular 
instance has quite a different meaning. The word 
had sounded so or so, and thereupon the notion 
inherent in it made its appearance, the word had 
assumed the form corresponding to it, and co¬ 
existed now with its notion to all eternity. Some 
examples taken from the presently to be described 
legend of the destruction of the human race, will 
best show how the Egyptians record the process of 
creation in such instances as we have in view. 
There the god says, 4 I give thee authority to send 
forth thy messenger {hab), then originated the ibis 
{habi)y or * I let thee turn ( andn) to the peoples 
of the north, then originated the cynocephalus 
(andn).’ Sometimes the word uttered is not even 
the exact name of the object, in which case a 
lesemblance of sound sufficed to bring the latter 
into being. Thus in one text it is said, C 1 let 
thee comprehend (an/t) both heavens, then origin¬ 
ated the motn (adh).* 


Especially in the later periods of Egyptian his¬ 
tory, from the 17th cent, downwards, such theories 
of creation, which in the earlier literature occur 
only sporadically, find favour, until in the Ptole¬ 
maic era a perfect passion for them sets in. Long, 
fantastic, occasionally unconnected, ^etiological 
myths bring the god into the most diverse situa¬ 
tions, in order to cause him to utter the word that 
shall bring into being one or another portion of 
the materia sacm of a particular sanctuary. And 
in such myths as little concern is displayed for 
logical connexion as for grammatically correct 
derivations (cf. e.a. the legend of the winged solar 
disc at Edfu, tr. by Brugsch in Abhandlungen dcr 
Gottinger Akad. xiv.). 

The god w*ho, above all, created by means of 
words, was Thoth; who appears sometimes, as at 
Hermopolis, the principal seat of his worship in 
Upper Egypt, as exercising this function on his 
own initiative, at other times as acting as the 
instrument of the creator proper, for whom he 
speaks. This was a r61e to which he was specially 
called, as lord of the words of the gods, composer 
of the most powerful magical formulae, god of 
wisdom. Since he know’s what is correct and 
gives it correct expression, he comes to be also 
the god of wisdom, w'ho, along with his two em¬ 
bodiments, the ibis and the cynocephalus , is revered 
above all the gods by scholars and devout students 
of magic. 

In all the ancient Egyptian literature know n to 
us, actual words require to be uttered by the god 
in the act of creation. The notion that inarticu¬ 
late sounds , his laugh and the like, could produce 
the same results, meets us first in the latei Greek 
papyrus - literature of the Hellenistic and post- 
Christian period, and then in the Gnostic writings 
(cf. Maspero, Etudes de mythol. ii. p. 376). How 
far this belief is older than Hellenism cannot be 
determined. At all events, there is a connexion 
between it and the strange statement of the 
Church Fathers that the inhabitants of Pelusium 
paid Divine honours to flatulence and to the onions 
that caused it (Jerome, xiii. in Is 46 ; cf. Clem. 
Alex. x. 76; Minucius Felix, Oct. 28; Theopli. 
Ant. Oct. i. 15 ; Orig. c. Cth. v. 36). 

The Egyptians had at their disposal a w r ealth of 
materials "bearing upon the above doctrines, when 
it w T as desired to record the causes and the course 
of creation, but—to emphasize this point again 
and once for all—they never succeeded in harmon¬ 
izing the particular conceptions and constructing 
out of them a finished system of cosmogony. 

(B) Destruction of the world. —(1) While the 
ancient Egyptians have much to tell of the creation 
of the w’orid, they know far less about its de¬ 
struction, or even about a partial destruction of the 
world or of man. Presumably, this w’orid appeared 
to the ancient Egyptian in a light so fair that in 
general he w r as unable to conceive of a time when it 
should be no more, and when no Egyptian should 
dwell any more on the banks of the Nile. It is 
true that recent investigators, founding upon some 
statements of a Saitic priest reported by Plato 
( Timwus, 22), have frequently attributed to the 
Egyptians a belief in a great world-conflagration. 
But the truth is that in the passage in question 
what is said is that, if a conflagration of the w orld 
should set in in consequence of the stars leaving 
their courses, the Nile would protect Egypt by its 
inundation. Egyptian papyrus - passages winch 
have been cited for the same purpose (Ebers, 
Fapyi'us Ebers , p. 15), contain equally little to 
bear out the contention built upon them. They 
tell of a fire which threatened to he fatal to Homs, 
the son of the goddess Isis, and which Isis ex¬ 
tinguished. But there is no thought here of a 
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conflagration of the world, but of a local fire, pre¬ 
sumably in a hut in the Delta where Horns 
happened to be at the time. The means, again, 
employed by Isis are little suited to the extin¬ 
guishing of a world-conflagration (see Schaefer, 
A erf ifp. Ztschr. xxxvi. p. 129 IF.). 

(2) The only allusion as yet discovered to a 
deluge that threatened to destroy the whole earth, 
or at least parts of it, is contained in a papyrus of 
c. 1200 B.c. (Leps. Denknu vi. 118, 11. *5-39 [the 
tr. by Pierret in Etudes tgim. 1 ft’., is not free from 
errors]), which contains a liymn of praise to the 
pantheistically conceived Deity. Here we read : 
* Thine {sc. the god’s) overflowing water [lit. • Thy 
spreading-itself-out*] rises to the heavens, the 
roaring water of thy mouth is in the clouds, thy 
jackals are upon the mountains [*.«. the jackals 
which, according to an Egyptian doctrine, drew 
the bark of the sun-god, have been compelled to 
retire before the flood to the mountain-tops]. The 
water of the god Horns covers the tall trees of all 
lands, the overflowing water covers the circuit of 
all quarters of the heavens and of the sea. A 
scene of inundation would all lands (still) be, were 
they not under thine influence. The waters (now) 
move themselves in the way which thou as*igne*t 
them, they pass not over the bounds which thou 
settest them, (the path) which thou openest for 
them.* The Deity, that is to say, saved the world 
from destruction by the deluge, and now by his 
providence prevents a recurrence of that event. 

(3) Another text treats of the destruction of a 
portion of the human race by the Deity, against 
whom they had rebelled, and thus belongs to the 
category of so-called Deluge legends in the udder 
sense of the term. We have this legend in two 
copies in Theban kings’ tombs belonging to the 
period B.C. 1400-1200 (Lefebure, Tombeau de 

/., part 4, pll. 15-18, Tombeau de Ramses 
TIL, pll. 2-5 : cf. Bergmann, Hierogl . Jnschriften , 
pll. 75-82 ; Naville in TSBA iv. p. 1 ff., vi'ii. p. 
412 ff. ; Bmgsch, lief iff ion, etc., 436 ft’., and Die 
neue Weltorrlnunq , Berlin, 1881 ; Maspero, Let 
Origines, 164 ft*. [Dawn of Civilization, 164 ft.]; 
Wiedemann, Religion , etc. [Eng. ed.], 58 ft*.). 
There is a further allusion to this myth in 
Papyrus Sallier IV., of the Ramesside period (cf. 
Chabas, Le calendrier des jours fastes ct nffastes , 
Chalons, 1870), which contains a list of the days 
of the year, with an appended note as to whether 
they are to be considered lucky or unlucky, and a 
record of the mythological occurrence which gave 
them this character. This text remarks on the 
13th Mechir : ‘ Unlucky, unlucky, unlucky ! Go 
not out in any wise on this day. It is the day on 
which the eye of Sechet grew terrible and filled 
the fields with desolation. On this day go not out 
at snndown.* The same occurrence is in view also 
in the plates of "lazed clay which exhibit the lion¬ 
headed goddess Sechet, with a huge eye introduced 
behind her. These were intended, in all proba¬ 
bility, to protect their owners from a fate similar 
to what then befell guilty men. Their pretty 
frequent occurrence down to a late period proves 
that the legend in question not only found its way 
occasionally into Egypt, but had wide and long- 
continued vogue. 

The myth itself relates how the sun-god Rft 
ruled over gods and men. But men observed that 
he had grown old, his bones had turned into silver, 
his joints into gold, and his hair into lapis-lazuli. 
When Ra noticed how men were thus inclined 
towards rebellion, he secretly summoned the rest 
of the gods to Heliopolis to take counsel as to 
counter measures. The gods advised him to send 
forth hi9 eye, the goddess Sechet (the sun in its 
consuming strength), against men to destroy them, 
although the rebels, filled with fear, had already 


begun to seek refuge in flight. Ra followed tlieii 
counsel, and Sechet slaughtered mankind, wading 
for several nights in the blood of her victims, from 
Heracleopolis Magna in Middle Egypt to Heliopolis. 
But Rfi quickly repented of having instigated this 
massacre. Not venturing directly to forbid the 
goddess to complete the task assigned her, he 
had recourse to stratagem. He caused beer to be 
brewed and poured into the blood of the slain. 
When the goddess saw this next morning, and 
found the fields Hooded with it, she rejoiced, drank 
the mixture till she was intoxicated and could not 
recognize men. Thus mankind was rescued; but 
Ra was dissatisfied with himself, because he had 
not left their destruction unchecked. He. saw in 
this a token of his weakness, and determined to 
abdicate his sovereignty voluntarily before a new j 
weakness should overtake him. At first he set 
out, on the back of the cow of heaven, for the 
Mediterranean coasts. At this spectacle men were j 
seized with contrition. They besought Ra to re¬ 
main with them and destroy his enemies. But 
the god went on his way, men followed him, and, 
when it was morning, they came forth with their 
bows and joined battle with the enemies of the 
god Ra. Then spake Ra : ‘ Your transgression is 
forgiven. The slaughter (which ye have wrought 
on my behalf) compensates the slaughter (which 
my enemies intended against me).’ In spite, how¬ 
ever, of his forgiveness of men, Ra did not con¬ 
tinue to dwell with them. He betook himself to 
higher regions, created the Fields of Peace and 
the Field" of Aalu, and settled many men there. 
Then he handed over his sovereignty of the earth 
to his son Shu (who was likewise a sun-god), 
called into being a number of sacred animals such 
as the ibis and the cgnoccphalns, and charged 
the earth-god Seb to give heed to the serpents, 
which must be charmed by means of magical 
formula 1 —In these details, which are not ex¬ 
plained by the legend itself, some part is played 
presumably by the recollection of other myths, in 
which the serpents appeared as opponents of the 
sun-god, and with which the author assumed on 
acquaintance on the part of liis readers. 

ii. The gods.— (A) Historical development of ths 
power of particular gods. —(1) We have already 
remarked that the Egyptian religion was not a 
unity. Nor did it form a concentrated system 
anj’ more than the Egyptian State. The latter 
had originated in early times from a number of 
small States, which either peaceably or as the 
result of conquest had become united under a 
single ruler, without thereby making a complete 
surrender of their former independence. To these 
ancient petty States corresponded the later so- 
called nomes (Egyn. hesp), of which there were 
generally reckoned 22 for Upper and 20 for 
Lower Egypt. The number underwent not in¬ 
frequent variations, adjacent nomes being some¬ 
times united for administrative purposes, while 
at other times particular nomes might be par¬ 
titioned owing to rights of succession or other 
causes. Nevertheless, these nomes, especially in 
Upper Egypt, continued to be the same on the 
whole from the Pyramid era down to that of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

The nomes were independent from not only a 
political but a religious point of view. In their 
principal city stood the temple of the chief god of 
the nome, and here the conception and the worship 
of this higher being developedfthemselves independ¬ 
ently of the religious development in other parts 
of Egypt. The cultus, however, was not confined 
to this nome god; worship was offered in his temple 
to other gods as well. In this way groups were 
readily formed, a goddess and a son or a large? 
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family being assigned to the god, or the latter was 
conceived as the supreme deity, with a circle of 
inferior gods surrounding him. Nor did his cult 
exclude the worship of other gods in other localities 
of the same nome or in other temples of the same 
metropolis. The nome god was simply regarded 
in general as the tutelary lord who had the first 
claim upon the inhabitants in ail specially import¬ 
ant matters, and, above all, when their common 
interests were concerned. 

(2) The authority of the nome god was not so 
firmly established but that it might be over¬ 
shadowed, even in his own nome, by other deities, 
id though such an experience was relatively rare. 
Thus the god of the Thinite nome was originally 
Anher. At a later period, Osiris, the god of the 
city of Abydos, in the same nome, gained such pre¬ 
ponderance that he stepped into the place of Anher 
in the nome cult as well. In the Thebaid the 
irincipal role appears to have been played at first 
»v Mont (Ment), the god of the ancient "metropolis 
llennonthis. With the advance of Thebes and the 
proving importance of its temple of Amon, the 
latter became from the 12th dynasty onwards the 
principal deity. But as the power of Thebes 
waned more and more during the Saitic period, 
the prestige of its god also sank in the nome, and 
the significance of Mont once more revived. 

In other instances nome gods were able to extend 
their worship beyond tlie limits of their own pro¬ 
vince. Tims shrines were occasionally built to 
their own gods by men who had migrated from one 
nome to another. If these shrines were richly 
endowed, other Egyptians might be led to attach 
themselves to the lieuly introduced cult. As far 
as we can trace the matter back, in such cases the 
gods who from of old had been in jiossession were 
always tolerant, and took no umbrage at the intro¬ 
duction of the new divinities so long as these made 
no claim to supremacy over themselves. But cults 
of this kind, whose introduction was due to private 
persons, had no importance outside a limited sphere. 
The authority of a nome god increased in far 
greater measure when the princes of his province 
raised themselves to the rank of Pharaohs. The god 
had procured for bis prince the supreme power in 
Egypt, and thereby showed that lie was mightier 
than the other nome gods. The maintenance of 
liis cult was consequently the primary duty of the 
royal house and of all the courtiers and officials 
connected with it, not indeed in the sense that an 
officially prescribed State cult was introduced, but 
one that had the force of consuetudinary propriety 
in view' of the religious notions which had been 
cherished from olden times by the now* reigning 

I Miaraonic house. But similar considerations would 
gain over other Egyptians also to the new' cult, 
and move the various priestly colleges to grant it 
admittance into their temples. This advance in 
tlie honours paid to some particular god, followed 
by a decline when the pow er of the dynasty from 
that nome decayed, may still be traced, by aid of 
the inscriptions, in the case of Anion, Bast, and 
other Divine figures. With other gods the change 
of prestige has taken place prior to the commence¬ 
ment of the literary tradition accessible to us. In 
primitive times, for instance, great sigpificance was 
possessed by the jackal-headed god Ap-uat, who 
w as ultimately regarded as the nome god of Siut. 

II is image was borne upon a standard before the 
king, and the jackal’s tail, in allusion to his cult, 
was, dow'n to the latest times, worn by the 
Pharaohs, attached to their girdle behind, as a 
symbol of rule. In the course of Egyptian history, 
however, Ap-uat receded quite into the background 
in the cult. In the Old Empire he still held the 
place of one of the chief gods of thd dead, in the 
Middle Empire even this prestige begins to decay, 


and under the New' Empire in almost every necro¬ 
polis His place is taken by another jackal-god, 
Anubis, who, in the train of Osiris, the god of the 
dead, obtains growing significance in the concep¬ 
tions of the under world. 

(3) In all these instances a political development 
of Egypt, originally quite apart from religious con¬ 
siderations, had brought w’lth it as a logical conse¬ 
quence a change of faith, without the co-operation 
of any external compulsion on the part of the 
State. Once only was it otherwise, namely, when 
Amenophis IV. sought at one bound forcibly to 
raise to the chief place the cult of Aten, the solar 
disc, worshipped as one of the natural bodies—a 
cult which under his predecessors had been slowly 
growing in importance. The rest of the gods w T ere 
to take only a secondary place, if indeed the 
attempt was not made, as in the case of Amon, to 
prevent their worship altogether, and to damage 
the god by destroying his name in inscriptions, 
etc. This violent revolution had no success. After 
the death of the innovator, even his own family 
speedily lost interest in his god. The temples 
consecrated to Aten were deserted and destroyed, 
his w ? or ship survived in only a few places, and even 
there to only an insignificant extent. 

(4) In order that the heavenly figures should en¬ 
joy Divine authority, it w r as not necessary for them 
to be the chief gods in one of the nomes of Egypt; 
the enormous number of Egyptian divinities is 
itself sufficient to exclude such a supposition. 
Some of them even enjoyed widespread regard 
throughout Egypt, without ever havmg possessed 
any such local "authority. Some even of the chief 
deities of the w hole country have no place among 
the nome gods, as for instance the goddess of 
Truth Maat, the god Nefer-Tum, the Nile god 
Hapi, and, aliove all, the principal god of his¬ 
torical Egypt, Ka. This sun-god was indeed 
specially worshipped at Heliopolis, a city which 
was called after him by the sacred name Pn-Ra , 

4 house of Ra,'.but the nome god here w r as originally 
not Ka but Atum (Turn). The latter is likewise 
a sun-god, who even in later times alw ays enjoyed 
veneration side by side with Ka, an attempt being 
frequently made to represent him as a partial form 
of Ka, namely, the god of the evening sun. For 
his veneration over the w T hole of Egypt, Ka is in¬ 
debted, accordingly, not to any local authority 
possessed by him,—as a city Heliopolis never had 
any very great importance,—but to the doctrine 
concerning him and to the development of religious 
conceptions in the Nile valley. 

In the time of the early dynasties, whose power 
was concentrated in Upper Egypt, and which, it 
w'ould appear, succeeded only gradually in con¬ 
quering the Delta, Ka plays no considerable rdle. 
Even under the 4th dynasty, which had its resi¬ 
dence at Memphis, not far from Heliopolis, he is 
still quite in the background. With the accession 
of the 5th dynasty these conditions are changed. 
A fabulous story, dating from c. 2000 B.C., makes 
the first three kings of this dynasty to have been 
the offspring of the god Ka by the wife of a priest 
of Ka in an otherwise unknown place of the name 
of Sachebu. How old this legend is we cannot 
tell, but it is certain that from the 5th dynasty 
onw'ards all the Pharaohs give themselves out to be 
sons of Ka. Nevertheless, the god does not at first 
appear very frequently in the inscriptions, although 
king Ra-en-user of the 5tli dynasty already 
caused a great sanctuary to be erected to him at 
Abusir (cf. Acgyp. Ztschr. xxxvii. 1 ff., xxxviii. 
94 tf., xxxix. 91 ff.). It is not till the time of the 
Middle Empire that R& is mentioned with ever- 
increasing frequency, and that the conception of 
the specially close relation between deity and son 
begins at the same time to influence the conception 
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formed of other sods. This leads, for instance, in 
the case of the Theban Amon, to a complete amal¬ 
gamation of the old god of Thebes with the sun- 
god—a result which finds outward expression in 
the usual name for this deity under the New 
Empire, namely Amon-R&. But, even when this 
new name is not employed, the simple name Amon 
is always during this period to be understood of 
the deity who had become a solar one. The same 
happened with other Divine figures. Sometimes 
the amalgamation is indicated by the name (Sebek- 
R&, and the like), at other times the old name is 
retained, and it is merely the conception of the god 
that is influenced by solar notions. In the first 
millennium B.C. practically the whole of the more 
important Egyptian gods became more or less 
clearly defined sun-gods, and processes of thought 
derived from the solar faith were allowed to influ¬ 
ence even the conceptions of the gods of the under 
world who were connected with the Osirian doc¬ 
trine of immortality (see below, p. 195 b ). 

But, although the nature of the Egyptian deities 
was in later times prevailingly solar, we must be 
careful not to cany inferences from this back to 
earlier periods. W e can trace the progress of the 
process by aid of the monuments, and are not at 
liberty offhand to place the result at the beginning 
of the development of Egyptian religion. 

(5) In consequence of the independence of the 
various nome gods, the doublets already referred 
to were bound to arise in the circle of the higher 
powers. In his own district each nome god is at once 
creator, preserver, ruler of the world, quite untram¬ 
melled by similar pretensions on the part of his 
Divine neighbour. The Egyptians never attempted 
to remove the logical contradiction that thus arose. 
Quite the reverse ! In taking over a foreign god 
to a new nome, they calmly took over also liis titles 
and his myths, quite unconcerned that in this way 
a Doppelganger to the old nome god found entrance 
into the nome. The only concession occasionally 
made in favour of more systematized thought was 
that deities of this kind were declared to be essen¬ 
tially identical or emanations of the same Divine 
notion, without, however, the further step being 
taken of abandoning the assumption of an inde¬ 
pendent individuality for each particular form. 
Especially in later texts it is often asserted that 
the nome or temple god bears in other places 
the names of the local deities, but one must not 
infer from this, as has frequently been done, e.g . 
even by Brugsch, that the forms in question are 
actually identical. Such statements are merely 
intended to characterize the particular god as the 
possessor of all Divine power—a position which in 
other places might quite well be attributed to any 
other who was the ruling deity there. 

(6) In principle, then, the nome gods have equal 
importance, they may all of them, if the occasion 
demands it, have omnipotence attributed to them; 
but we have already noted that this relation might 
assume a different form in practice, according to 
the power of their particular nome. The material 
at our disposal does not indeed always give us a 
trustworthy picture of the actual conditions. We 
have an exact knowledge only of those deities 
whose places of worship and temples survive and 
have been already excavated. Our views are thus 
subject to constant shifting when new texts and 
monuments emerge from places that had not been 
previously examined. Chance plays so meat a 
part in the matter that it is quite possible that 
pods at present scarcely known to us had great 
importance in antiquity, and, conversely, that the 
forms which are frequently named in our sources 
once possessed only slight significance. Here, as 
little as elsewhere in Egyptological questions, are 
we at liberty to forget that, in spite of the wealth 


of monuments that have survived, their number is 
relatively small considering the thousands of years 
of Egyptian history, and hence their data must 
be used with caution in drawing inferences as to 
ancient conditions in general. This must he kept 
in view in judging of the following list of the most 
important Egyptian deities. These are the forms 
of which the extant texts principally speak; and, 
al>ove all, they are those which possessed the 
greatest interest for the nations of antiquity out¬ 
side Egypt. 

(B) List of gods:— 1. Native Egyptian 
DEITIES. —Ra is the god of the sun, who, conceived 
of as a man, or as a man with a hawk’s head, guides 
the heavenly bodies, creates new life by his rays, 
and thus blesses mankind, although at times he also 
shoots forth consuming tire (his eye is the goddess 
Sechet, cf. above, p. 182). The centre of his worship 
is Heliopolis (Egyp. An [Heb. j*] or Pa-Ra, Ur. 
* H\iovto\is [Heb. tratf n'£]), where the kings of the 
12th dynasty built’ him a great temple. For the 
most part he stands alone, but occasionally an 
artificially formed consort (see above, p. 179*), Ra-t 
(Ra-t-ta-ui), is placed by his side. The monuments 
of the cult of R& resemble the conical stone in 
which among others he embodied himself at Helio¬ 
polis. In the time of the Old Empire huge build¬ 
ings were erected to him in the form of a flat- 
topped pyramid surmounted by an obelisk. The 
best known of these was that erected by king 
Ra-en-user at Abusir (see above, p. 183 b ). 

The god pursued his course in the heavens by 
ship. Two barks, bearing the names Madet ana 
Sekti, are generally attributed to him; in later 
times he is supposed to use a special vessel for 
every hour of the day. The name of Ra is associ¬ 
ated with numerous legends which depict him as 
a king decaying with age, against whom gods and 
men rebel, but who always emerges victorious from 
the resulting conflicts. The texts name a number 
of other sun-gods along with and often confused 
with Ra. Of these we now proceed to notice the 
five most important— 

(1) Horn*.—Our treatment of this god is rendered 
difficult by the circumstance that under this name 
were understood two deities, who were originally 
quite distinct, although afterwards they passed 
into one another : Horus, the son of Isis (see below, 
p. 194 b ), and Horus the sun-god. The latter, again, 
is separated into a numl»er of independent indi¬ 
vidual forms, which are distinguished by additions 
to the name Horus. Thus we have: j(Zer-^r, 
‘Horus the ancient,’ of Letopolis; ffer-men-ti , 
‘ Horus of the two eyes,* of Shedenu in the Delta; 
jper-chent-an-ma, ‘ Horus in the condition of not 
seeing,’ of Letopolis; Ifer-em-chuti, 1 Horus on 
the horizon,’ the Greek Harraachis, at Tanis, and 
in the environs of Memphis, where the great sphinx 
of Gizeh is his symlxii; Her-nub, ‘the golden 
Horus,’ who is regarded especially as the midday 
sun ; ifer-behndti, ‘ Hohis of Edfu,’ whose symbol, 
the winged solar disc, used to be placed as an 
omen-averter on temples, steles, etc. Then, again, 
Her-ka, ‘ Horus the bull *; Jfer-desher, ‘ the red 
Horus’; Her-dp-shetu , ‘Horus the revealer of the 
secret,’ answer to the planets Saturn, Mars, Jupiter, 
which were thus thought of as solar forms.— Ifer-t 
is a later-formed female complementary form of the 
male Horus (see p. 179*). 

(2) Chepera, 1 he that becomes ’ (Germ. ‘ der Wer- 
dende’), is primarily the morning sun. A Turin 
text declares: ‘ I am Cheperft in the morning, R& 
at midday, Turn in the evening,’ but the three 
deities just named are usually thought of in 
pretty much one and the same way as=the sun in 
general. 

(3) Tom or Atom is the god of Heliopolis, and 
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is frequently regarded as the creator; he is por¬ 
trayed mostly as a man with the crowns of Egypt. 
A great temple dedicated to him was situated at 
the modern Tell el-Maskhuta, and known as Pa- 
Turn (‘house of Turn/ the biblical Pithom; cf. 
Naville, The Store-city of Pithom, London, 1885). 

(4) Shu appears, above all, as creator, and at 
Thebes ana Memphis is named as one of the 
Egyptian kings of the gods. His female consort 
and twin sister is the lion-headed Tefnut. The 
notions cherished regarding this goddess, and 
especially her genealogical place in the Egyptian 
religions system, underwent numerous variations. 
In the myths she does not come at all prominently 
forward. 

(5) Aten, ‘the sun’s disc,’ of whom we have spoken 
already (see p. 183 b ), is, in contrast to Ra, not an 
anthropomorphic form, but the celestial body itself. 
He is portrayed as the solar disc from which rays 
stream down towards the earth. These end in 
hands which reach down the signs for life, power,,etc. 
Amenophis IV. (c. 1450 B.C.) desired to make Aten 
the ruling god in Egypt, called himself in honour 
of him Chu(arhu)-en-dten , ‘splendour of the solar 
disc/ and built him a great temple at Tel el- Amama 
in Central Egypt, to whose neighbourhood he 
removed the royal residence, which had been at 
Thebes. Apart from the prominence it gave to the 
new god, the lienotheistic (not monotheistic) refor¬ 
mation of this king made little change in Egypt. 
The organization of officials remained the same (cf. 
Baillet, Jlvv. do. trav. rel. a V Egypt. xxiii. 14011’.), 
and <o did the cultus and the religious formula*, 
in which the ancient Divine names were simply 
replaced in many instances by that of Aten. In 
numeious hymns, touched with poetical feeling, 
which have been found in the tombs of el-Amarna, 
the god is hailed as beneficent star, bringor of light 
and heat, rejoicer of man and beast, creator and 
nouri^her of all tilings and beings, the only deity 
that is worthy of veneration, etc. As a matter of 
course, no niytli is attached to the nature god 
hi in seif. 

Amon of Thebes was presumably at first a god 
of the reproductive natural force which generates 
animals and plants, as were his neighbour gods, 
Ment of Hermonthis and Min of Koptos. The 
three names probably go back to the root men 
( = 4 stand’), the allusion being to the erected 
phallus . At a later period Amon blends more 
and more with the sun-god (see above, p. 184“), 
and thus arises Amon-Ra, who is now hailed re¬ 
peatedly in hymns as creator, dispenser of nourish¬ 
ment, etc. More and more he arrogates the 
functions of other gods, and is first invoked in a 
lienotheistic sense, and then designated panthe- 
istically as god of the All, the other gods being his 
members and parts. During this period the custom 
originated of deriving his name from amen (* to be 
hidden ’), the idea being that his true name, i.c. his 
real nature, is concealed (see above, p. 181 a ). He is 
portrayed as a man with a high feather crown. 

At Thebes Amon does not usually appear alone, 
but in company with the goddess Mut and their 
son Chunsu. There is thus constituted a Divine 
family, a triad, the members of which, however, 
always remain independent, and never blend into a 
trinity. It was generally held in ancient Egypt 
that a god, like a man, grows old and dies. In 
order to secure, in spite of this, the perpetual life 
of the god, he is supposed to generate by his wife, 
who is usually also his sister, a son like himself, 
who, when the father dies, steps into his place. He 
in turn generates, by her who* had been his own 
mother, a son like himself—he becomes, as the 
Egyptians say, ka-mut-f, * husband of his mother,’ 
*-who succeeds him on his death. Strangely 


enough, there is no word of the goddess dying. 
But this is probably due, not to any real immor¬ 
tality being attributed to her, but to the meagre 
significance of goddesses in Egyptian mythology. 

Besides the triad, we find in Egyptian temples 
groups of four or eight, and especially of nine 
deities. The composition of these groups rests 
upon a variety of principles: at times the forms 
have actually a close connexion, at other times 
one of the gods is regarded as king, the others as 
his court, etc. Pre-eminent in this class is the 
ennead of Heliopolis, in the formation of which a 
mythological system co-operated, and which then 
exercised an influence upon other temples as well 
(cf. Maspero, Et. de myth. ii. 337 ft'.). In place of 
a single ennead some temples have two, a great 
and a small, while others have a still larger 
number. 

Mut, depicted as a woman with a human head 
or that of a lion, had a temple of her own to the 
south of Karnak in Thebes (Benson-Gourlay, The 
Temple of Mut in Asher , London, 189D), where she 
passed for queen of heaven and eye of Ra, and 
where numerous lion-headed statues were dedicated 
to her or to Sechet (see below, p. 186“), particularly 
by Amenophis III. and Sheshonk I. Instead of 
her we occasionally meet with the grammatically 
formed goddess Ament by the side of Amon. She 
has nothing to do with the almost homonymous 
goddess of the under world, Amenti , ‘she who 
belongs to the realm of the dead.’ 

Chunsu appears to have been primarily a moon- 
god [cherts pass through,’ here with reference to 
the motion of the stars]. He bears upon his 
hawk’s head a moon-crescent and sun's disc, and 
the mention of him runs parallel with that of the 
other moon-deities (Thotli, Aali, etc.). In later 
times he becomes the god of healing, and falls 
apart into two forms, ‘ Chunsu, the beautifully 
renting one,’ who always abides in the temple at 
Thebes, and ‘ Chunsu, the executor of plans,’ who is 
sent out by the other as phytdeian and magician. 
To the first of these a great temple was erected at 
Karnak by Ramies III. and his successors; the 
latter had a small sanctuary beside it, which is 
mentioned as late as the Ptolemaic era (cf. Aegyp. 
Ztschr. xxxviii. 120). 

Ment was worshipped at various places in the 
Thebaid ; he has a hawk’s head, solar disc, and 
the Amon feathers, and in the Theban period of 
Egyptian history he is regarded especially as the 
god of war, to whom the Pharaoh, as he sets out 
tor battle, is compared. His embodiment at 
Erment is the Bacis (see below, p. 190“). 

Min [formerly read Chem or A msi] was the god 
of Panopolis, lvoptos, and other places; he pre¬ 
sents himself as an itliyphallic man, and is viewed 
as the god of procreation. Harvest and other 
joyous festivals are held in his honour, and he 
often coincides with Amon ka-mut-f, as the god 
who constantly reproduces himself and thus lives 
for ever. 

Chnum or Chnuphis, the ram-headed god of the 
cataract region, is creator of the world, which he 
fashioned upon the potter's wheel, and of human 
beings, whom he ‘ constructed.* By his side appear 
the goddesses to be presently mentioned, Sati and 
Anukit. In addition, we find occasionally coupled 
with him the frog-headed goddess Hekt, who is 
frequently mentioned from the earliest times down¬ 
wards, without our being able, however, to fix her 
exact significance. At all events, she played a part 
in the resurrection dogma, which was symbolized 
down to the Christian-Coptic era by her sacred 
animal, the frog. 

Ptah (Gr. Qda) was the god of Memphis, and, 
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as such, well known to the Greeks, who for un¬ 
known reasons call him Hephcestos . Herodotus 
visited and described his temple (Herod, ii. 99,101, 
121,176). Ptah appears in mummy form, swathed, 
with only the head free ; the feet are placed upon 
the sign for truth. In Memphis he was regarded 
as the first king of the country and as creator, a 
role which at Phihe is assignee! to Ptah-Tatuncn , 
a combination of Ptah and Tanen or Tatunen, a 
deity who makes his appearance especially in 
j Nubia, and who, as earth-god, recalls the Egyptian 
Seb (Keb). Ptah is also combined with other 
deities so as .to form new special gods. Thus we 
have Ptah-Aten-cn-pet, ‘Ptah solar disc of the 
heaven,’ who illumines the earth with his rays; 
Ptah-Nu , the father of the gods; Ptah-IJupi , 
Ptah the Nile; and, above all, Ptah-Sukans , to 
whom Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris,Ptah-Osiris, and Sokaris 
alone (see below) correspond. The triad at Mem¬ 
phis is com[ kj bed of Ptah along with Sechet and 
their son Nefer-Tum or Iinbetep (Imftthes). 

Sechet (Sechmet) is a lion-headed sun-goddess, 
who, under the title of ‘the eye of Ra,’ slaughters 
Ila’s enemies. In her essential significance she 
coincides pretty nearly with the lion-headed Mut 
of Thebes, Tefnut, Pacht of Speos Artemidos, 
and the cat-headed Bast of Bubastis. 

Nefer-Tum appears, particularly in more recent 
texts, as a man whose head is surmounted by a 
budding lotus, from which we may infer that he 
was a god of the regeneration and reawakening 
of nature, although there aie no specific details of 
this in the inscriptions. Irahetep, ‘ he who conies 
in peace,’ is depicted as a youth with a closely- 
fitting cap upon his head. * He generally appears 
seated, with a rolled-up papyrus upon his knees. 
In earlier times his figure aoes not seem to occur, 
but in the later New Empire, and, above all, in the 
Saitic period, numerous bronzes of him are found, 
notwithstanding which he does not become any 
more prominent in the texts, where he is intro¬ 
duced as a learned god.—For the associates of 
Ptah, see above, p. 179 b . 

Sokaris, conceived of as hawk-headed, is pri¬ 
marily a sun-god. His principal festival fell at the 
winter solstice, and in the Ptolemaic period was 
celebrated on the morning [at an earlier period 
perhaps on the evening] of the 26th of Choiak (cf. 
Brugsch, Rev. tgyp. i. 42 if.). He was worshipped 
especially in the neighbourhood of the necropolis 
of Memphis (where there is still a reminiscence of 
him in the name Saqqarah ), and thus became 
blended on the one side with the Memphitic Ptah, 
and on the other with the god of the aead, Osiris, 
whose symbols were, in consequence, often assigned 
to him. 

Nechebit of Eileithyiaspolis, the vulture-formed 
tutelary goddess of Upper Egypt, generally ap¬ 
pears in company with tne serpent-formed Uat’-it 
of Buto, the tutelary goddess of Lower Egypt. 
The combination of tne two stands for the empire 
of the Pharaoh, who united both their spheres of 
authority under his sway. 

Hathor, ‘ the house of Horns ’ according to the 
later etymology, is mentioned times without num¬ 
ber, ana had her principal temple at Denderah. 
She is the goddess of joy, the patroness of mirthful 
gatherings. Her sacred animal was the cow, in 
consequence of which she occasionally appears with 
a cow's head, and, even when she wears a human 
form, she has very frequently cow’s ears. Another 
Hathor is regarded as the goddess of the under 
world, and yet other Hathors are the seven female 
beings who made their appearance at the birth of 
a child and, like our fairies, foretold its fortune. 

Bebak (Suchos) appears with a crocodile’s head 
or as a crocodile, under this same name, how¬ 


ever, we must distinguish at least three different 
deities. In the first, place there was a sun-god, 
who is combined with lift and makes his appear¬ 
ance pre-eminently at Ombos, side by side witli the 
sun-god Aroeris. Another 8clmk constitutes a 
kind of by-form of Osiris. Finally, there is a 
Sebak who is regarded as the god of evil. His 
sacred animals were the crocodiles, which were 
supposed to be the associates of Set in the under 
world, and which in most of the nomes of Egypt 
were hunted to the death. The centre of wuiship 
of a Sebak who was well disposed to men con¬ 
tinued till a late period to be the Fayuui. 

(2) Foreign deities.— The Egyptian gods 
during the nourishing period of the country’s 
history were not exclusive. They admitted into 
their number such of the gods of neighbouring 
peoples as had l>een found to be powerful ana 
capable of resistance. It is a sign of deterioration 
that such a course was not followed with the 
Greek and Roman deities, who had no place 
assigned to them in the temple cult, hut hail to 
be content with the w*orship of certain circles of 
the people who would regard them as special gods. 
In tne first millennium n.c. the Egyptian religion 
was too ossified to permit of its assimilation of 
new* ideas. And this all the more because at this 
very time an archaizing tendency made itself felt 
in religion, so that from the time of the 2oth 
dynasty the oldest attainable religious formula) 
are in "the most unmistakable fashion sought out 
and employed once moie. In earlier times it w*as 
different. Libyan, African, Semite deities were 
then worshipped in the Nile valley along with 
the native gods. 

(a) From the Libyans the Egyptians, in invading 
their future settlements presumably l»orrow ed the 
goddesses Neitli and Bast, who at the loginning 
of Egyptian history play a considerable part, then 
recede entirely, and come forwaid once more in 
the Saitic period (from n.c. 700 onwards). 

Bast appears pre-eminently as the local goddess 
of Bubastis in the I >elta. where she had a share in 
the cult of the principal temple (Naville, Bubastis , 
London, 1891; Festival Ball o/Osorhon II., London, 
1892). She is portiayed with a cat’s head, and, 
like all lion- and cat-headed goddesses, is regarded 
as an embodiment of the sun. She plays no con¬ 
siderable part in the mythology. 

Neith was thought of as an armed woman, with 
bow r and arrow* in her hand. As local goddess of 
Sais she w’as well know’n to the Greeks. In myth¬ 
ology she is regarded as the mother of Ra, and 
then becomes blended with Isis, along with w hom 
she plays a role in the Osirian festivals, which 
under the New* Empire had one of their centres at 
Sais. The Libyans of the time of Seti I. tattooed 
the ideogram of Neith upon their arms and wove 
it into their clothes (cf. Mallet, Le culte de Neith 
d Sais, Paris, 1889 ; Petrie, Naqada , p. 64). 

Amongst deities that were originally Libyan 
should perhaps be included also the tw r o goddesses 
Sati and Xnukit, who at a later period make their 
appearance in the cataract district as companions 
of Chnum (see above). Sati is depicted with the 
crown of Upper Egypt and the cow’s horns, and is 
regarded as queen ot heaven and of Egypt, queen 
of all gods, and is compared by the Greeks with 
Hera, although she has fundamentally nothing in 
common with her. Anukit wears a feather crown, 
is regarded above all as mistress of the island of 
Sehel in the neighbourhood of Philce, and is com¬ 
pared with Hestia, but never succeeded in gaining 
any firm footing in Egypt proper. 

( b ) Bes and Ta-urt and their companions appear 
to be of African origin, by which is not meant that 
we are to think of divinities of a pronounced 
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negro type. We have to do rather with deities 
whose acquaintance the Egyptians made through 
the medium of the tribes on the southern border 
of their empire,"fend to whom they left their gro¬ 
tesque forms, although these st(x>d in the most 
glaring opposition to the refined forms of the 
genuine Egyptian gods, and permanently retained 
the stamp of their barbarian origin. 

Bes is portrayed as a bearded dwarf, with long 
ears, bandy legs, long and generally bent arms, 
with a feather crown on his head. Behind him 
hangs down to the ground a long tail, probably 
that of the cynailurus guttatns , whose name (bes) 
the god himself bears. Apart from occasional 
ornaments, he is represented naked, and almost 
always as of the male sex. It is only rarely that 
a female form appears beside him. In latertimes 
a numl>er of by-forms (Unit, Ahti, Sepd, Ahaui, 
etc.) take their place by his side. These are at 
one time identified with him, and at another re¬ 
main independent. In the Old Empire he seems to 
have as yet played no part; in the Middle Empire 
there is still little mention of him ; it is during the 
New Empire, especially in the Saitic period, that 
he attains his bloom (cf. Krall in Jahrh. d. IIVw. 
K must hist. Samml. ix. p. 72 ft*.; A. (irenfell, 
PS]JA xxiv. 21 ft’.). He is regarded as a deity who 
renders aid at the birth of gods and kings, who 
amuses the newl»orn babe a\ ith his dances and 
waits upon it, protecting it at the same time from 
all evil, and especially against witchcraft. He 
thus Incomes one of the most important of the 
omen-averting deities. At times lie is confused 
with the young sun, and at a later period is 
thought of "also as a pantheistic divinity. 

Ta-urt’s embodiment is a female hippopotamus 
standing upon its hind legs, with thick belly and 
icndant breasts, and often with a long mane 
tanging down to the ground. She, too, is ready 
uitli her aid at the birth of gods and kings, and 
in certain localities she is regarded, in her by-form 
A pet, as mother of Osiris. In representations of 
the under world she takes her place by the side 
of the cow-formed Hathor. She appears at the 
entrance to neeroi>oleis and to the realm of the 
dead, presumably occupying this position that she 
may render aid "at the new birth of the dead, the 
resurrection. Her symbol is one of the most fre¬ 
quently occurring amulets in tombs belonging to 
the more recent periods of Egyptian history. 

(r) Asiatic , principally Semitic , deities (cf. Meyer, 
ZI)MG xxi. 716 ft’.; W. Max Muller, Asicn «. 
Enrona , 311 ff.) found their way into the Egyptian 
temples under the New Empire, a period during 
which the Egyptian people was much brought into 
contact, alike in peace and war, with the different 
tribes of Western Asia. The principal deities of 
this class are Baal, Realipu, Astarte, Anta, and 
the city goddess of ^[adesli. The last named will 
be dealt with in the same category as the Egyp¬ 
tian city goddesses (see below, p. 191 a ). 

Baal was worshipped notably in the Ramesside 
period, and indeed Ins cult appears to have had its 
starting-point at the city of Tanis in the eastern 
Delta, where Ramses II. gave to this god a place 
even in the chief temple. His name has frequently 
for its determinative the sacred animal of the god 
Set, with whom he thus appears to have been 
identified—a result which would be reached all the 
more readily because the bv-form of Set, namely 
Sutech, was also regarded elsewhere as god of the 
Asiatics. No statues of Baal have been discovered 
in Egyptian temples up till now. 

Resnpu, the Phoenician Eeseph, carries a lance, 
exhibits Semitic features, and makes his appear¬ 
ance frequently upon steles belonging to the 
flourishing period of Egyptian history. 

Astarte was worshipped in several Egyptian 


temples. The most frequently mentioned is her 
shrine at Memphis, which existed down to the 
Ptolemaic period, and must have stood not far 
from the Serapeum. In the treaty between 
Ramses II. and the Asiatic Kheta, she appears as 
goddess of the Kheta, but even Ramses II. himself 
esteemed her so highly that he named one of his 
sons after her— Mer-A-(s)trot (Wiedemann, Hero - 
dot's Zv'rites Buck, 433; cf. Spiegelberg, PSBA 
xxiv. 41 ft’.). 

Anta likewise makes her appearance as goddess 
of the Kheta. She bears shield, lance, and battle- 
club, and is occasionally mounted on horseback. 
Ramses II. and III. wordlipped her, and the first 
named of these monarchs called his favourite 
daughter and fixture wife after her— Bent-Anta, 
‘daughter of Anta.’ But neither her cult nor 
that of her Semitic associates appears to have laid 
hold upon the mass of the people. It remained an 
official cult, quite in contrast with that of the 
Libyan and African divinities, who appear to 
have found their principal worshippers in popular 
circles. 

(3) Deified mex .—In treating of the Egyptian 
religion, great importance has frequently been 
attached to the worship of the king of the land, 
and a whole pantheon of kings has teen attributed 
to the Egyptians. But this way of putting it is 
not correct. The Pharaoh was, as we have seen 
already (p. lSO b ), the direct offspring of a god, and 
hence bore the title ‘ beautiful god,’ and felt him¬ 
self to belong to trie order of heavenly beings. 
Even during his lifetime hymns were composed 
which attributed to him all manner of divine 
attributes (for examples see Maspero, Genre foist. 
76 if.); he is portrayed with the insignia of the 
gods; his subjects approached him as a god, and 
no doubt offered adoration to him in the popular 
cult and elsewhere. But in the temple cult his 
worship had a very subordinate place. Amenophis 
IH. indeed prays to his own lea , and obtains from 
the latter the promise of all kinds of heavenly 
gifts. Ramses II. admits himself into the number 
of his temple gods, etc. But, upon the whole, 
even these monarehs stand a long way behind 
the great gods. It may be noted also as a circum¬ 
stance connected with this, that the cult ceases as 
a rule upon the death of the particular Pharaoh 
concerned. It is true indeed, that occasionally, 
even after their death, offerings continue fora con¬ 
siderable time to be presented to them in accordance 
with their own directions and from funds left by 
them for the purpose, until later generations apply 
these gifts to their own use, but it is seldom that 
the defunct Pharaohs continue to be invoked as 
actual heavenly powers. Only a few of them are 
mentioned after the lapse of centuries as deities 
(cf. e.g. for the kings of the first dynasties, Erman, 
Aegyp. Ztschr. xxxviii. 121 ft’.), and even then only 
in company with others. The temples to the 
dead, which the Pharaohs erected to themselves, 
appear to have been nearly all very quickly 
alienated from their proper use. 

Still less frequently than kings did ordinary 
mortals attain to Divine honours alter death. One 
of these rare instances is found in the time of 
Amenophis III. in the person of Amenophis the 
son of IJapu, who is still regarded as a god as 
late as the Ptolemaic period (cf. Wiedemann in 
PSBA xiv. 334, Urquclt , vii. 289 ff.; Sethe, JEgyp- 
tiaca , 107ff’). Another is the prince of Cusn, 
Pa-ser, who for a length of time tears the title of 
‘the god’ (Wiedemann, PSBA xiv. 332f.), and 
there are examples of the same in other two 
private persons under the 18th dynasty (Wiede¬ 
mann, Oi'ient. Ltztg. iii. 361 ff.).. Tne Greeks 
assert, further (see the citations in Wiedemann, 
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PSBA xiv. 335), that in the otherwise unknown 
pity of Anabis a man was venerated as a god, and 
baa gifts presented for him to eat. But such 
notices are isolated; the veneration of such men 
being confined as a rule to the narrow circle of the 
clan to which they belonged, or the officials of the 
building erected by them. 

Naturally, we must not confound Divine venera¬ 
tion of this kind with the proper cult of the dead, 
the object of which was to ensure a supply of food 
and drink to the deceased so as to prevent his 
wandering about as a ghost, but which did not 
necessarily imply the attributing to him of any 
Divine attributes in the stricter sense of the term. 

(4) THE popular GODS.—Partition of the great 
gods. —The older investigators of the history of 
Egyptian religion proceeded on the principle that 
the best way to arrive at a thorough knowledge of 
the character of the particular deities was to collect 
all the references to them in the monuments and to 
draw conclusions from these. But the progress of 
study showed that identity of name is in the Nile 
valley no necessary guarantee for identity of deity, 
that, for instance, Horus of Edfu is quite a different 
form from Horus of Letopolis or Horns the son of 
Isis. This circumstance it was sought- in the first 
instance to explain by assuming that the original 
Egyptian gods were worshipped at different places, 
and that, under the influence of the varying local 
development of doctrine, the varying images, etc., 
there arose in course of time different conceptions 
of the gods, -which found expression in the local 
by-names for the primeval divinities. This view 
is in general correct, but the phenomenon had 
a much fuller scope than was formerly supposed. 
It happened not infrequently that even in one and 
the same place the same goa was worshipped under 
several forms, and that each of these forms was 
regarded as an independent personality. 

When in invocations a goa appears with different 
by-names, as for instance Amon-Ra the king of 
the gods, side by side with Amon-Ra the lord of 
the throne of the world, our first impulse is to find 
here two titles of one and the same god, and -we 
shall thus do justice upon the whole to the notion 
of the worshipper. But when in pictorial represen¬ 
tations we see a number of forms seated together 
who all represent the same god, but with the 
addition in each instance of a different by-name, 
and who are -worshipped together, the Egyptians 
held in such cases that each of the pictures had 
also a special divine personality corresponding to 
it. Thus Thutmosis III. appears at Karnak (Leps. 
Denkm. iii. 36 c, d) in the act of worshipping ten 
gods who are seated side by side and who are all 
called Amon, but one is Amon the lord of the 
throne of the world, another Amon-Ra the lord 
of heaven, another Amon of western Thebes; and 
these are followed by Amon the bull of his mother, 
Amon-Ra the great in love, etc. Sometimes the 
texts in such instances indicate that one is to 
address the god by his names. But in Egypt to 
name any one must not be understood m our 
weakened sense; the name is an independent part 
of the Ego, the different names have different in¬ 
dependent forms corresponding to them. This 
occurrence of different forms of one and the same 
primeval god, if one might use the expression, 
explains how it is that upon certain steles the 
same god is portrayed in a variety of embodiments. 
Thus a stele now at Berlin (No. 7295, publ. by 
Wiedemann in Mdanqes cttd. & Harlez , p. 372 ff.) re¬ 
presents one of the king’s shoemakers, Amen-em- 
&pt (about the 20th dynasty), engaged in worship¬ 
ping the following forms: (1) the human-formed 
Amon-R& in the valley, the lord of heaven; (2) 
the goose-formed Amon-lia, the lion of valour, the 


great god; (3) the ram-formed Amon-R& of Surerii, 
i.e. probably the deity who lived in animal form in 
a shrine erected by Surerii. 

It will scarcely be safe to assume that in such 
instances as the above there has been uniformly a 
partition, due to local conditions, of the god into a 
number of individualities. Rather may we find in j 
not a few of these forms originally independent 
deities, whose old names afterwards became by¬ 
names of a greater divinity, without the memory 
of their original independence being thereby per¬ 
manently lost. Many indications in the texts 
suggest that there was once a god known as * lord 
of heaven,’ another as ‘lord of the All,’ a third 
as * great in love,’ etc., and that these titles were 
gradually drawn into the sphere of Osiris, Amon, 
etc., just as happened, for instance, in Greece with 
deities like Hygieia, Eubuleus, Basileia, and others 
(cf. Usener, Gottcmamen , 21611*.). But the old 
deities never became completely absorbed in the 
new form, but always detached themselves from 
it afresh, as may be seen from the variety of their 
embodiments. To each particular form of the 
deity a special form of embodiment must corre¬ 
spond, for the Egyptians recognized no gods but 
such as were conceived of personally, whether as 
man or beast or any other perceptible object. Thus 
there could be in the same place different eiiilKidi- 
ments of the same great god, the latter beiim only 
apparently a unity, but in reality composed of a 
long sei ies of Divine individualities independent of 
one anotiier. 

(a) The Divine forms for heaven and earth are sup¬ 
plied, in the Egyptian mythology known to us, by 
personal forms that animate these concepts, namely, 
the goddess of heaven, Nut, and the earth-god, 
Seb, to whom we have referred already in dealing 
with the creation myths. So i< it also with the 
heavenly bodies. Here, again, there is in general no 
mention of the worship of the natural body but of 
that of a deity animating it. For the most part, 
it is true, these remained special gods; it is only in 
a few instances that we have to do with great gods 
whose functions extended V>eyond giving its proper 
movement to the heavenly body. Occasionally, 
however, the attempt was made to combine the 
special god with a great god, in the same way as 
at Thebes the special gods were readily brought 
into relation to Amon-lia (see above, p. 185"). We 
thus hear of Isis-Sothis instead of Sotlii". alone 
as goddess of the dog-star, or of Bennu-0<iris in¬ 
stead of Bennu (Phoenix). The combination of 
Horus with the planet-gods also belongs to this 
category. The old month-gods were almost wholly 
replaced by great gods, to whom the months ivere 
dedicated ; the lists of later times have preserved 
of the old deities, properly speaking, only ‘the 
great heat * and ‘ the little heat ’ for the two prin 
cipal summer months (see, for lists of such divini¬ 
ties, Leps. Denkm. iii. 170 f.). The gods of the 
particular days of the week were also combined 
with great gods, whereas the goddesses of the 
hours of day and night were able to preserve 
their independence down to the latest times. It 
is only rarely then that we find an invocation of 
the stars themselves, or that a particular star is 
mentioned as a god except in star catalogues. 

The proper moon-god A&b gradually passed into 
the goa Thoth, and, even when he is not exactly 
amalgamated with the latter, he is depicted simi¬ 
larly to him. In later times he is further attached 
also to Osiris. In the case of Thoth it is probable 
that, at least in some localities, we have in him an 
actual moon-god whose personality originally ran 
parallel with that of A&b» and to whom the cyno - 
eephalus was sacred; whereas the later more im¬ 
portant Ibis-Thoth, associated with writing and 
I the healing art, is, to all appearance, of a different 
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origin. Egyptology has not as yet succeeded in 
separating the various Divine primary elements 
combined in the same god, although the task is 
one that in the Nile valley is at once suggested and 
facilitated by the presence of the various sacred 
animals. 

(b) Stone worship prevailed especially in Heli¬ 
opolis, where the sun-god embodied himself, amongst 
other forms, in a stone. It is hard to say whether 
w e should detect here the influence of the Semites, 
in whose native land Divine stones played a great 
part, or whether we have to do with genuine 
Egyptian notions. In any case, this species of 
worship exhibits itself as Jong established. The 
form of the deity appears to have varied ; the texts 
s}>euk now of a pyramid, now of an obelisk (whence 
the ol>elisks in the classical period of Egyptian 
history are always dedicated to lia or to sonic deity 
amalgamated with him), and again of a kind of 
pillar; but the essential form is always that of a 
cone, the shape common to the Semites. It was 
probably owing simply to the influence of Ileli- 
ojKilis that the belief in this emliodiment of Ba 
found entrance into other temples. The god Set, 
the opponent of Osiris, was occasionally thought 
of as embodied in a stone, as is shown by the 
determinative of his name, which is a stone m the 
.shape of a brick-mould. Late texts mention also 
worship paid to the metals and to lialf-jirecious 
stones, hut such notices are rare. 

(r) The worship of high places could naturally 
attain to no great proportions in the Nile valley, as 
ohaiactenstic elevations are in general wanting in 
the flat plateaus that stretch along both hanks of 
the river; hut instances of it do occur. The cir¬ 
cumstance that the temple of the Hathor of the 
copper mines of the Sinaitic peninsula was situated 
upon a mountain height, may, it is true, have been 
due to Semitic influence. But we lind a similar 
slate of things in other places as well. At Heli¬ 
opolis there was a sandhill, on which sacrifices were 
oiieml to the sun-^od at his rising (Piiinchi stele, 
1. 102). At Gebel llarkal the mountain on which 
the temples were situated was called the holy 
mountain, probably because it was itself regarded 
as holy, and not merely because of the sanctuaries 
to winch it aflorded shelter. From the end of the 
second millennium B.c. come some notices pointing 
to the paying of Divine honours to the mountain 
peak over Shell Abd el-Gurnah at Thebes. This 
peak has prayers addressed to it; a ha, a Divine 
personality, is attributed to it; transgressions may 
be committed against it, which it punishes severely, 
or forgives if entreaty to that elfect is addressed to 
it. In other texts it is brought into connexion or 
even identified with the serpent Mer-seker (‘ she 
who loves silence ’), one of the most popular deities 
of the Theban necropolis. But originally the 
mountain w r as an independent Divine form (cf. the 
texts in Maspero, Et. de myth. ii. 4021!’.; Capart, 
Jicruc de V University de Bruxelles , vL [April 1901]), 
which, amongst other functions, was supposed to 
discharge those of a healing deity. A more exact 
study of the rock-inscriptions of Egypt may be 
expected to bring to light more of these high- 
place deities; in temple-inscriptions, on the con¬ 
trary, they appear to be practically wanting, 
showing that here they weTe not regarded as of 
sufficiently high rank to find mention by the side 
of the great gods. 

(d) The cult of springs and streams was in the 
Nile valley naturally confined to a few instances, 
there being so slender a supply of independent 
watercourses. Of springs, the only one, properly 
speaking, that comes into consideration, is at 
Heliopolis. In it, according to a stele of the 8th 
cent. B.C. (Pianchi stele, 1. 102), the sun-god R& 
washed his face, and his example was followed by 


kings when they visited the sanctuary. It is not 
said whether the spring actually received Divine 
honours, but it certainly possessed a certain sacred¬ 
ness, which it retained even after the fall of the 
Egyptian State. The Arabs regarded it as the 
fountain of the sun ; and, according to the Chris¬ 
tian legend, the Virgin Mary, when fleeing from 
Herod, washed the swaddling-bands of the infant 
Jesus in it (Evany. Inf. Arab. c. 24; Abd Aliatif, 
lid. de VEgypte [French tr. by de Sacy], p. 88 fl’.). 

Far more important w as the place held by the 
Nile (Rapi), on whose flow’ and inundation the 
prosperity and even the existence of Egypt de¬ 
pended, and which w r as conceived of as a tat man 
with nipple-formed breasts, flowers upon his head, 
and wearing a loin-cloth compo^d of sedge. He 
had temples in a number of places (Nilopolis near 
Memphis, Heliopolis, etc.); in other instances he 
w’as received into the important temples in com¬ 
pany with other deities. The greatest of the 
popular festivals were held in his honour and to 
mark the phases of his increase ; numeious hymns 
celebrating his beneficence have come down to us, 
being found even engraved upon rock-walls along 
with lists of offerings to be pi evented to him (cf. 
e.g . Stern, Aegyp. Ztschr. 1873, p. 129 fl*.; Maspero, 
liymne au Xtl, Paris, 1868). In these texts he 
is hailed as giver of life to all men, bringer of joy, 
creator, nouiisher of the whole land. In all this 
we have no myth in the proper sense of the term, 
and the Nile conies into no further relations with 
the great deities of the temples. Occasionally the 
Nile is not viewed as one divinity, hut is divided 
into the Nile of Upper and of Lower Egypt. When 
these two hind together lor Pharaoh the plants that 
characterize them, he is thereby constituted lord 
of the whole land. There are other instances 
where the process of partition is carried still 
further, and each Home has its own Nile. 

In the train of tlie Nile appear a number of 
forms which embody the blessings dispensed by 
him. Thus we have the god of piovisions, lva (not 
to be confounded with the soul-form ka), who is 
also called the father of the gods; the god> flu, 
T efa, and Besef, which stand for abundance and 
nourishment ; the goddess of corn, Nepcra, and 
the serpent-headed goddess of the harvest, Beiinut. 

( c ) The worship of animals (cf. Wiedemann, 
‘Culte des amniaux’ in the Mu won, viii. 21111’., 
309fi. ; Mel. do llarlcz , 37211. ; llervdofs Zwcites 
Buck , 27111.) has been regarded from ancient times 
as one of the most remarkable features of Egyptian 
religion. In discussing this subject we must dis¬ 
tinguish between the Divine honours paid to cer¬ 
tain individual animals, and the high regard for 
whole classes of animals sacred to certain gods. 
In the latter instance it was supposed that cer¬ 
tain animals were specially dear to certain gods, 
whether because they w ere fond of incorporating 
themselves in these, or for some other mythological 
reason. The animals in question must not be 
hurt or killed, in their lifetime they must be fed, 
after their death they were frequently embalmed 
and buried, but w T ere not worshipped. The pheno¬ 
menon with which we are dealing may be com¬ 
pared with the high regard for certain animals 
shown in other lands : for instance, at the present 
day, for the stork in N. Germany ; it is not animal 
worship, properly so called. Almost every species 
of animal found in Egypt is included in this 
category of sacred animals (see list in Partliev’s 
Plutarch, de Is. 261 ft’.), but regard for a particular 
species is commonly confined to particular nomes 
or districts, and one nome had no scruple about 
killing and eating the sacred animals of another. 

The case is Quito different with individual 
animals that ranked as Divine. In them a par¬ 
ticular god embodies himself when he descends to 
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earth, and lives on in this incarnation in the 
temple. The cult is then occupied essentially 
with this god-animal, which is duly supplied with 
food, drink, adornments, etc. We team this, 
above all, from the classical writers; the inscrip¬ 
tions in such cases always speak of the god him¬ 
self. These animal deities were immortal in the 
sense that, whenever the animal incorporation died, 
a fresh embodiment of the god in an aninuil of the 
same species immediately took place. Moreover, 
the death of the first embodiment was not a com¬ 
plete one; its immortal soul passed, like that of 
man, as Osiris, into the world bej’ond. Hence the 
Osiris dirge was raised for the animal, and it was 
solemnly interred, sometimes in an isolated tomb, 
sometimes in a spot where there were numerous 
such graves of animals. Besides real animals, we 
encounter, amongst these embodiments of deity, 
certain fabulous creatures. Pre-eminent amongst 
these is the phoenix , an embodiment of Rii. The 
Egyptians came to look upon these fancied forms 
as actually existing creatures, like the sphinx, the 
griffin, etc., which were supposed to inhabit the 
desert (cf. e.g. Leps. Denkm. li. 131). 

The most important of the god-animals, or at 
least the most frequently mentioned in the cla&si- 
cal authors, are the following :— 

Apis (Fjjvp. HCtpi )—a hull in the form of which 
Ptah of Memphis embodied himself, and whose 
worship is attested from the 4th dynasty down 
to the time of the emperor Julian. This animal 
was believed to be engendered by a moonbeam ; 
tlie cow* which gave birth to him shared in the 
veneration paid him. He was recognized by a 
number of marks, about whose appearance tradi¬ 
tion varies as to details. Solemnly introduced 
into the temple, the animal gave oracles, partly 
directly, and partly through his attendants. His 
death occasioned general mourning; his place of 
burial, from the middle of the 18th dynasty, was 
a rock-cut catacomb, the so-called Serapnnn, in the 
middle of the necropolis of Memphis. The soul of 
the animal passed as Osiris-Apis into the world 
beyond, and this double form became blended, in 
the minds of the Greeks who were settled in 
Egypt, with the notions of Fluto and Asclepios. 
Thus arose the hybrid god Sarnpis or Serapis, 
whose cult at the beginning of the Christian era 
w as diffused over the w hole of the Homan Empire 
(cf. e.g. Lafaye, Hist, du c mite des diviniUs d?Alex¬ 
andria, Paris, 1884). 

Mnevis—an incorporation of R& as a bull, at 
Heliopolis. 

Bacis—a bull form of R& (Mont), at HeT- 
monthis. 

Snchos—a crocodile embodiment of Sebak in a 
lake in the Fayum, which likewise gave oracles, 
and was interred in the catacombs of the laby¬ 
rinth. 

A ram form belonged, amongst others, to Osiris 
at Mendes, and Amon-Ra at Thebes. Thoth had 
the form of an ibis at Hermopolis Magna, and, it 
would appear, also in a temple at Memphis, where 
the ibis was regarded as a sacred animal, and 
buried accordingly. 

The Phcenix {bennu), in earlier times conceived 
of as a heron, in later also as an eagle, was an 
embodiment of R&, especially as the morning sun, 
in a temple at Heliopolis (cf. Wiedemann, Aegyp. 
Ztschr. 1878, p. 89 If.), but worshipped also in 
other places in Egypt, and one of the forms of the 
blessed dead, whose resurrection was guaranteed 
by that of the Phcenix itself. 

The Sphinx, a lion with human head, was an 
embodiment of R&-Harmachis, w ho is represented 
in this manifestation-form by the great Sphinx of 
Gizeh. The Sphinx, further, represents more 
generally the form assumed by various deities 


when they descend to the earth as watchers. The 
figures representing sphinxes generally have the 
features of the dedicator of the particular sphinx, 
i.e., for the most part, the features of a king. The 
majority of sphinxes are of the male sex. But if 
the deity portrayed should be female, and the 
dedicator of the monument a woman, the sphinx 
may also have a female form. The sphinx was 
originally unwinged; it was only under Asiatio 
intluence that it came to assume w ings. 

The cow was an embodiment of Hatlior and of 
other maternal deities.—The serpent was the form 
of embodiment of several deities of the tomb dis¬ 
tricts—above all, of Mer-seker (see above, p. 189*), 
as well as of harvest deities like liennut and many 

others. 

(/) In the Nile valley there is less frequent men¬ 
tion of the worship of plants and trees than one 
might expect in the case of an essentially agri¬ 
cultural people. This deficiency of statement is 
explicable on the ground that the cult of vege¬ 
table life was part of the popular religion, and only 
found occasional admittance into the temple cult. 
Even when the latter was the ease, one can always 
see clearly how loose was the connexion of ttie 
cult of plants with that of the great gods, and how 
little, in consequence, this connexion was main¬ 
tained. 

Thus, a religiously important tree is the sycamore 
which stood in the West on the way to the world 
beyond, and from which a goddess, who is more or 
le^’s identified with the tree, supplied the dead 
with food and drink for their wanderings. This 
notion took its rise Irom the actually existing 
isolated trees growing at the commencement of 
the desert, in small hollow’s wiiere water is found. 
Under the shadow of these the shepherd or the 
huntsman would seek rest, and express his grati¬ 
tude by paving veneration to them. A great 
deal of vacillation is shown as to the particular 
deity with whom this sycomore is to be brought 
into relation. The one usually* selected was 
llathor, the mistress of the West, but besides 
her we find Isis, Selkit, Neith. Nut (cf. Wiede¬ 
mann, Ilec. de trav. rcl. d VEgypt, xvii. 1«» f.). 
Within the sacred domain of the temples there 
were groves, the trees of which were occasionally 
venerated in the same sense as everything «*Ke 
connected with the temple. In the Ptolemaic 
period an attempt was made systematically to 
establish this veneration in the case of all temples, 
and thus to include the various species of sacred 
trees in the lists of materia sacra. Thus in *24 
nomes we find the Nile acacia, in 17 the Cordia 
myxa (?), in 16 the Zizyphus Spina. Christi, in 
1 or 2 the sycomore, the Jttniperus Phcenicea , and 
the Tamarix Nilotica. In all, 10 species of trees 
appear as sacred. Of these as many as 3 are some¬ 
times venerated in the same nome (Moldenke, Ueber 
die in altagyp. Texten et^rnhnten Baume, 8 ft*.). So 
far as we know, the only tree that played a con¬ 
siderable rfde in the temple cult was one that grew 
at Heliopolis near the spot where the sun-cat 
killed the Apepi serpent. From this tree the 
Phcenix took flight, and on its leaves Thoth or 
Safech inscribed the name of the king in order 
thus to endue him with everlasting life (cf. Lef£- 
bure, Sphinx , v. 1 ff., 65 fl*.). 

The most surprising circumstance in connexion 
with the whole subject of plant worship is that 
the tree which is most characteristic of the Nile 
valley, namely the palm, makes its appearance 
only very rarely in the cultus inscriptions. Thus, 
the palm is found instead of the sycomore of Nut 
upon a relief now at Berlin (No. 7322); and a stele 
at Dorpat {PSBA xvi. 152) mentions the goddess 
Ta-urt of the Dum palm ; but such notices are only 
exceptional. 
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With greater frequency than sacred trees we 
3 ncounter the special gods of corn, who, as noted 
above, are sometimes assigned to the train of the 
Nile god. Also the dogma of the resurrection of 
Osiris is brought into connexion with plant life, 
and Osiris awakening to new life is portrayed as a 
mummy lying upon its back, and with corn sprout¬ 
ing from it (l'apyr. Louvre, v. 27, in Pierret, boguic 
de la resurrection; relief at Phil®, in ltoseliini, 
Mo?i. del culto, p. 23). Allusions to this doctrine 
are found as early as the Middle Empire (Birch, 
Coffin of Amamu, pi. 27(5), and then repeatedly in 
the Book of the Bead. Even in the Osins festivals 
of late times the sprouting of grains of corn from 
the figure of Osins still plays a part; and in a 
tomb of the time of Ainenophis ill. proof has been 
discovered by Loret (cf. Sphinx, iii. 106 f.) that it 
was occasionally the practice then, in connexion 
with burial, to make corn grow from an image 
of (Kiris as a kind of pledge of human immor¬ 
tality. 

iff) (>f city divinities there must have been a con- 
sideiabie number, but only one of them is men¬ 
tioned somewhat frequently, namely the goddess 
of Thebes, who was conceived of as an armed 
woman, and who appears, in two forms, namely 
Uas-t * Thebes,’ and * she who is there m sight of 
her lord ’ (originally the necropolis of Drali abu 
Neggali; cf. Slaspero, Et. de myth. ii. 403). As 
yet, we know nothing of temples erected in honour 
of such person ideations. Even a foreign city deity 
found admittance into the Egyptian pantheon, 
namely the goddess K&desh, who derived her 
name from a Syrian city on the Orontes, and 
who comes before us as queen of heaven, mistress 
of all god'-, daughter of 11a. She is portrayed, 
witli a front \iew, as a woman standing upon 
a lion. To what foreign deity she originally 
answered, whether a Semitic Astarte in her local 
fonn as worshipped at Jyadesh, or a liittite god¬ 
dess, cannot be determined, but the fashion of her 
port i ait lire makes the latter supj>osition the more 
probable. 

(/<i There were also certain buddings, temples, 
pyramids, and the like, that were temporalily 
regarded as di\inities to whom veneration w’as 
due. 

(3) Deified abstract xotioss.— These hold 
a special place in the list of Egyptian objects of 
veneration. It would be a mistake to look upon 
such deification as the result of profound philo¬ 
sophical speculation; it is simply a development 
of the fundamental idea which never ceased to 
make itself felt in Egypt, namely, that every 
word must have corresponding to it a perceptible 
form, a kind of personality, which could lie por¬ 
trayed and, if necessary', worshipped. The number 
of abstract notions known as yet from lists of gods 
or from other indications, is pretty large; the dis¬ 
covery of fuller lists will no doubt increase the 
numlJer. The base of an altar (now at Turin, 
pub. in TSBA iii. p. llOff.) dating from the 
time of king Pepi I. (6th dynasty), supplies the 
following group: Day (llru). Year ( llenpt ), Eternity 
(JJch), Vneiidingness ( T'ct-ta ); followed by Life 
{Anch ), Stability ( Jet), and Joy ( Fu-t-db ). Further, 
we find here Seeing [Met], and Hearing [Sen), 
and, finally, Right Speaking {Matt-chcr). In other 
inscriptions appear Taste {IIu). Perception [Sa], 
Strength [U; s), etc. When it is desired to portray 
these abstract notions, they are simply provided 
with a human form having the appropriate 
written sign on its head, or their ideographic 
hieroglyph sign is drawn with arms and legs ap¬ 
pended to it. In the temple cult these forms m 
general scarcely received actual worship, although 
some of them are mentioned not infrequently 


under the New T Empire. A number of abstract 
notions seem to make their appearance as a con¬ 
nected group at Hermopolis, where the so-called 
eight elementary deities enjoyed Divine honours. 
These eight, divided into four pairs, each with a 
male and a female, w ere Eternity (JJeh), Darkness 
[Kek], Heavenly Water (Aw), Earthly Water of 
Inundation (of the Nile, Nenii ); see the Literature 
in Wiedemann, Orient. Ltzty. iv. 381 ff. From 
this starting - point they found admittance into 
other temples as well. 

There was only one abstract notion which by 
itself played a prominent part, namely the god¬ 
dess Maat, * Truth,’ who appears as a woman, with 
the ideogram for 4 truth ’ upon her head. She is 
quite materialistically conceived of; one can eat 
and drink the truth, in order to become truthful. 
Maat is mentioned from the earliest times onwards, 
but, in spite of the widely diffused veneration for 
her, she bad seldom a sacrificial cult of her own. 
When prominent oilicials are called * priests of the 
truth,’ this is probably rather a title intended to 
characterize them as specially truthful, and not 
the name of an actual ollice. Occasionally we 
hear of two Truths, in which case there was prob¬ 
ably in view’ the distinction between truth in 
action, i.e. justice, and inward sincerity. The 
goddess of Truth, when represented as human, 
appears at times blindfolded, because she judges 
without respect of person^. She conducts the 
dead into tbe judgment-hall of Osiris, where she 
attends to the weighing of the heart. In myth¬ 
ology .she plays no part ; and if at times she ap¬ 
peal as the consort of Tlioth, this lias nothing to 
do with her proper significance, hut rests upon 
later speculation, which desired to bring the god 
ot wisdom into connexion with the truth. A 
similar judgment is to be parsed on the statement 
that Maat is a daughter of Ra. This is simply an 
expression of the thought that the light of the 
Min brings the truth to view. None of these 
notions has been further worked up (cf. for Maat, 
Stern. Aerjyp. Ztschr. 1877, pp. 86 ff., 113 ft'. ; 
Wiedemann, Ann. du Mu see Gin met, x. 5S1 ff). 

iii. The CULTrs.— The w orship of the deity in 
the temple was concerned, above all, with the 
charge of the image of the god or the sacred animal 
that found a place in the holiest part of the build¬ 
ing, the naos. The door leading to the nnos, or 
the barred gate giving access to the god-animal, 
was fastened by a priest every evening with a 
strip of papyrus, the ends of w Iiich were smeared 
with clay and a stamp impressed upon them. The 
following morning it was one of the first sacred 
functions to break this seal, and thus to renew the 
possibility of communion between the deity and 
man. Regarding this ceremony and others which 
accompanied or follow ed the breaking of the seal, 
we are informed through the ritual Inioks of vari¬ 
ous temples which have come down to us, and 
which describe the vaiious sacred duties^ to be 
performed on the morning of each day. We have 
the ritual at Abydos, in the time of Seti I., for 
Osiris, Isis, Horn*, Anion, Rfi - Harmachis and 
Ptah (publ. by Mariette in Abydos, i. 34-86); at 
Karnak (in the Hall ot Pillars, back wall), from 
the time of Seti I., for Amon-Ru (not yet publ.). 
Then there are isolated pieces : mostly with refer¬ 
ence to royal \isits to the temple, containing also 
pictures of the various ceremonies, mostly in the 
correct order, but furnished with abbreviated 
legends. These are to be met with on most 
temple walls, on the outside of the naos, temple 
doors, obelisks, etc. Further texts may be found 
in Papyr. Berlin 55 [now 3055] for Amon, and 14 
and 53 [now T 3014 and 3033] for Mut, both dating 
from the time of the 20th dynasty (pubL in 
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Hieratische Papyr . aus der Konigl. Mus. zu 
Purlin, i., Leipzig, 1896-1901); cf. Lemm, liitual - 
bhich des Ammonatenstes t Leipzig, 1882; and Jdoret, 
Le rituel du culte divin lourncUier en Egypte , 
Paris, 1902. For the parallel texts of the ritual 
for the dead, cf. especially Schiaparelli, II Libro 
dei Funerali , iL, where numerous examples are 

S *ven; for the meaning and translation of the 
tter texts, cf. Maspero, £t. de myth. i. 283 tt*. A 
number of the statements that come under the 
present category are already found in the Pyramid 
texts of the 6th dynasty. These surviving accounts 
of the ritual show that the ceremonies were nearly 
the same in almost all Egyptian temples. 

There is first a brief indication of the ritual act 
to be performed, with a picture of it also when the 
text happens to be engraved in relief on the temple 
wall, and then follow the terms of the prayer 
which the priest is to utter as he performs each 
of the acts named. These prayers consist almost 
exclusively of invocations of the deity, without 
any further point of interest, whereas the acts 
themselves have a higher significance, as they let 
us see what was the form of the ancient Egyptian 
divine service. They show at the same time that 
the latter was very much of one cast, for the same 
ceremonies as were performed before the god every 
morning were performed also by the king when 
he brought a great ottering to the temple in the 
hope of obtaining from the god in return the pro¬ 
mise of victory over his enemies, joy, strength, or 
everlasting life. Much the same usages were fol¬ 
lowed, moreover, when the object was to reani¬ 
mate a dead man, that he might be able to enter 
the world beyond and eat ana drink there. We 
cannot go more fully into these ceremonies here, 
but we must speak of their order :—(1) There 
was first the ‘striking or rubbing of the fire,’ 
i.e. a spark was generated by striking a flint or 
rubbing dry pieces of w’ood against each other, 
and this spark was regarded as Divine and as an 
effluence of the eye of the sun-god Horus. It 
furnished the means of lighting the temple and 
of kindling the fire for the burnt-offering. The 
latter was the main object, for now follow’: (2) 
the taking hold of the censer, (3) the placing of 
the incense-container on the censer, (4) the casting 
of the incense into the flame. Thereupon (5, 6) 
the ministrant advanced to the elevated place, the 
naosy (7) loosed the band that fastened its door, 
(8) broke the seal, (9) opened the naos , and thus 
(10) made the face of the god himself visible, and 
(11) looked upon the god. Reverently (12-17) he 
cast himself upon the ground, raised himself, and 
repeated the prostration a number of times, keep¬ 
ing his face all the w T hile turned towards the 
earth, and then (18, 19) commenced a hymn of 
praise to the god. When this was ended, a series 
of offerings were presented to the god: first of all 
(20) a mixture of oil and honey, with which it was 
customary to anoint the images of the gods, and 
then (21) incense. After this the priest stepped 
back from the naos into the adjoining room oi the 
temple, where (22) lie uttered a short prayer. 
Then (23, 24) he took his place once more in front 
of the naoSy and (25) solemnly praying ascended 
the steps which led from the temple floor to the 
level of the interior of the naos. Whereas he had 
hitherto stood lower than the deity, he now felt 
himself, after performing the above-mentioned 
ceremonies, to be on an equal footing with him, 
and might thus stand on the same level. But 
scarcely had he taken this step w r hen he was 
seized once more with awe of the god, whose 
countenance was now distinctly visible (26, 27), 
he looked upon him (28), and repeated the pros¬ 
trations he had previously performed (29 - 34). 
Then he burned incense (35, 36), and uttered one 


or more prayers and hymns in lionoui oi the god 
(37—41). A figure of the goddess of Truth was now 
presented to the god (42), who, in order to be 
truthful, must receive the truth into himself by 
eating or drinking. Then followed an incense¬ 
offering, meant not only for the god who was the 
special object of worship, but for all his com¬ 
panions w ho shared the veneration of the temple 
(43). Then began the purifying and clothing of 
the god. First of all the priest laid both his hands 
upon the god himself (44), then upon the upper 
side of the case in which the figure w as placed, in 
order to effect its purifications as well (45). Then 
he purified the deity with four libation - pitchers 
full of water (46) and with four red pitchers full 
of water (47), fumigated him with incense (48), 
brought a w’hite sash (49) and put it on the god 
(50). Then he put on him, successively, a green, 
a bright-red, and a dark-red sash (51-53), after 
which he brought to him tw’o kinds of ointment 
(54, 55), then green and black eye-paint (56, 57), 
an act which was followed by scattering dust 
before the god (58), in order thereby to make 
even the spot, on which the god or the sacred 
animal st-ood, clean. The priest next walked four 
times round the god (39), and this ceremony ex¬ 
plains wiiy the temple naos occupied a detached 
position in the *anetuary, namely, in order that 
this w’alking round it might be possible. At the 
close of this performance the presentation of offer¬ 
ings again took place. First the god received 
natron with which he was purified (60), then he 
was fumigated with incense (61), and underwent 
a purification with four grains of a substance 
brought from the south, and then with four grains 
of the same from the north (62, 63), then a purifi¬ 
cation with water (64), followed by a fumigation 
with ordinary incense, and another with the Anti 
incense from Arabia (65, 66). Here ended the 
regular Divine service. 

The object of all these acts w as to clothe and to 
purify the god. The latter point w r as considered 
important, because the Egyptians in all matters of 
religion laid special stress upon bodily cleanness. 
Washings of every kind were required before any 
sacred transaction; even the gods must w ash them- 
sel ves repeatedlv if they desire to consult the sacred 
books. Fumigating and rubbing with ointment 
also come under the category of purification, it 
being the custom in the Nile valley to perfume 
oneself before important transactions of a civil 
as well as a religious character. The man who 
above all had to wash himself w r as the priest, 
who was accordingly designated ‘the dean’ ( Ob , 
uab)y the ideogram for which is a man over whom 
W’ater is poured or w ho finds himself beside water, 
in allusion to these frequent washings. 

In addition to the purifying, the supplying of 
food and drink to the god or to the sacred animal 
played a part in the cultus ; but here we have no 
extensive books of ritual to tell us in detail, for 
instance, about the prayers to be uttered in con¬ 
nexion with the performance of the various acts. 
No doubt, all this was regulated by as exact a code 
of ceremonial as the actions and prayers connected 
with the clothing and the purifying of the god. 
In regard also to other religious ceremonies we are 
without the prescriptions as to the occasions and 
the ordering of processions, burnt - offerings, and 
various consecrations. There are merely allusions 
in the inscriptions, but these show that here too 
everything was fixed by a hard-and-fast rule instead 
of being left to the discretion of the individual 
worshipper or the temple college. 

iv. Conceptions of a future life.— -(l) T^ 
notions as to a world beyond (cf. Wiedemann, 
The Realms of the Egyptian Dead , London, 1901). 
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where gods and the dead have their home, are 
primarily lonnectcd in the Nile valley with the 
sun and his 24-hours’ course. The *un rises in 
the east in the morning, and sails in his bark to 
the west; for the motion of the sun, like that of 
all the heavenly bodies, is conceived of by the 
Egyptians as effected by a vessel, the waters on 
which it sails being sometimes viewed as a heavenly 
ocean, and sometimes as a Nile that flows through 
the brazen heaven. The sun-bark is generally 
supposed to be carried along by the stream, re¬ 
quiring merely to be steered ; it is only exception- 
a 1 ly that it is represented as drawn by jackals which 
run on both banks of the heavenly stream. In the 
cabin of the l*ark sits the sun-god, while other gods 
iimn the vessel. The day voyage lasts 12 hours, 

[ that is to say, the Egyptians divided the time from 
sunrise to sunset into 12 equal parts, these being 
consequently, as a matter V)f course, longer in 
summer than in winter. 

The sun sets in the west, and commences npw 
uiK)ii a subterranean stream its night voyage, which 
also lasts 12 hours. The whole voyagwof the sun 
is compared by the Egyptians to the life of man. 
The god is bom in the morning, grows old during 
I his course, sinks in the evening, as an old man, 

I into the night, to rise again as a new god the 

| following morning. Usually the whole process 

is accomplished, as indicated above, within four 
and twenty hours ; more rarely, instead of this, 
it is spread over a whole year or over longer 
periods of 365 and more years. Wherever the 
sun comes, lie finds gods and spirits, but the 
distribution of these beings over heaven, earth, 
ami the under world is variously conceived of at 
j different times. 

(2) As to the dwelling-place of the gods them¬ 
selves we have only meagre data. In the matter of 
the cult us, apart from the offerings which were daily 
ollcml to the sun upon open-air altars, the whole 
concern was with the embodiments of the gods that 
dwelt in the temples. If 1 htppclfjangers who did 
not dw ell on earth were postulated for these, they 
were sjioken of without any precise localizing of 
them, or they were called by such general titles as 
‘ lord of heaven or eartli or Egypt, 5 etc. In later 
times, in addition to this, the various gods are 
frequently conceived of pantheistically as inhabit¬ 
ing the whole world. Thus it is saul (Horrack, 
Lamentations d 5 Isis , pi. 5, 1. 2) of Osiris: ‘ The 
heaven contains thy soul, the eartli contains 
thy forms, the under world {. Duat ) contains thy 
secrets.* A dwelling-place of the gods in the 
sense of the Creek Olympus is unknown to the 
Egyptians. 

(3) Far more numerous than the statements 
regarding the abodes of gods are those about the 
region which was believed to be the place of so¬ 
journ of dead men when they were awakened to 
new life. This region is variously placed— 

(a) Above the earth, in heaven .—Different views 
prevailed as to how the soul succeeded in gaining 
admittance into the sun-bark among the stars or 
into the spreading Plain of the Blessed. According 
to some, the soul, immediately upon a man’s death, 
hastened to the west to the spot where the sun 
sank through a narrow opening into the deep, and 
there clambered into the solar Dark. On board of 
the latter it passed through the under world, and 
the following morning rose to heaven. Others 
believed in a ladder, by whose aid the soul could 
climb to heaven. Another set of notions attached 
themselves to the cremation of the dead; the soul 
was supposed to ascend with the smoke from the 
burning corpse. But the most widely diffused view 
was that the soul had the form of a bird, that of 
kings being in the form of a hawk, that of other 
men in that of a bird with a human head. In this 
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shape it left the body as it grew cold in death, and 
flew upwards. 

On reaching heaven, the soul dwelt in the com¬ 
pany of the gods and of the souls that had arrived 
there before it. How a place was assigned it here 
is a question on which the Egyptians in general 
do not appear to have bad settled convictions. 
Only the Pyramids of the 5th and 6th dynasties 
notice it, the dead Pharaoh being here represented 
as seizing the supremacy of the other world by 
force. With the aid of his servants he captures 
the gods on his arrival, causes them to be 
slaughtered and cooked, and devours them along 
with their souls and attributes, crowns and brace¬ 
lets. In this way their magical power passes over 
to him, and he becomes the mightiest of the gods. 
The texts give no indication, it is true, of how he 
was able to maintain this position against a subse¬ 
quently dying Pharaoh, or to avoid being himself 
captured and eaten in turn. 

\b) Under the earth .—Here lay Dual, ‘the deep,* 
which the sun passed through by night, and which 
was divided into 12 parts, corresponding to the 12 
hours of night. These were separated from one 
another by doors, or, according to another view, by 
massive gates. This realm is described in words 
and illustrated by pictures in a number of texts, 
notably in the Book of Am-Duat , ‘ that which is 
in the deep, 5 and the Book of the Gates, the be¬ 
ginnings 01 which go back to the Middle Empire, 
but which were widely circulated above all in 
Thebes from the 18th to the 20th dynasty. In 
later times they were less frequently copied. 
While their accounts are similar m their funda¬ 
mental ideas, there are far-reaching differences in 
details. Through the midst of Duat flows a Nile, 
upon 'which floats the bark containing the ram¬ 
headed night sun. On the banks to right and left 
were found innumerable demons of the most vaiied 
forms, men, animals, especially serpents, or hybrid 
forms, human and animal. Many of them attend 
upon the sun, aiding him in his course. Others, 
with the great Apepi serpent at their head, labour 
to destroy the sun, but are always overcome, 
although this does not prevent their always com¬ 
mencing afresh the conflict of darkness with light— 
a conflict whose end the Egyptians never attempted 
to portray, and probably never expected. 

The souls of men joined the sun in the west 
when lie entered Duat. The god assigned them 
fields in the various divisions. Here they lived 
under conditions that were in general far from 
enjoyable, and had to render help to the god on 
subsequent nights. Each of them had the benefit 
of only a single hour’s sunshine upon their land. 
As soon as the god had left any division, night 
reigned in it, illuminated at most by the seas of 
fire in which enemies of the sun-god were burned, 
or by fire-vomiting serpents. Originally it was 
held that all men, good and bad, kings and subjects, 
would experience much the same lot in these 
re|rions. Only those who were expert in magic 
might escape from Duat and pursue their journey 
in company with the sun till they reached a new 
day. In later times Duat became the scene of a 
process of judgment, in which sentence was pro¬ 
nounced concerning good and evil. The good 
were then allowed to till the fields, the bad were 
punished by being plunged in seas of water and 
fire. 

Similar and as little reassuring is the account of 
the future world contained also in other Egyptian 
works; hence, above all, the numerous exhorta¬ 
tions to enjoy life which were in vogue from 
ancient times down to the closing period of Egyp¬ 
tian history. Here the future world is presented 
as a land of sleep and darkness, whose inhabitants 
recognize neither father nor mother, in which they 
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pine for water and fresh air, and where there is a 
reign of absolute death, which shows no tenderness 
to its worshippers, and regards not the offerer of 
sacrifice. 

(c) On the earth .—On this theory the realm of the 
dead appears to have been for long sought in the 
north, in the Delta. This Plain of Peace or Plain 
of Aalu (».«. * of marsh plants’; later, by popular 
etymology, explained as Plain ‘of worms’), as it 
was called, was thought of as a district traversed 
by a stream and divided by numerous canals and 
river-arms into islands, which were the abode of 
the gods and the dead. The latter were mainly 
occupied with agriculture, which provided them 
with the necessary food. When the Delta came 
to be better known, the realm of the dead was 
naturally banished from it. At first it moved 
further north, still continuing on earth, but was 
afterwards transferred to heaven, being located in 
the region of the Great Bear. 

In that form of Egyptian conceptions of the 
future world which prevailed in later times, above 
all in the Osirian faith, a realm of the dead, simi¬ 
larly thought of and named, lies in another quarter 
of the heavens, in the west, where the sun sets. 
Whether this notion is as old as that of the dwell¬ 
ing of the dead in the north—which appears most 
likely—or was of later origin, cannot be made out 
from the texts. From the time of the Middle 
Empire the adherents of the Osirian system are 
likewise at one regarding the western situation of 
the Plain of Aalu. The dead man, before he could 
arrive there, must first traverse the desert. In 
his earthly form, with the traveller’s stall' in his 
hand, he set out on his journey, commencing, 
according to the commonest view, at Abydos, from 
which a number of caravan roads ran to the west. 
Hunger and thirst threatened him ; with Divine 
help ne procured refreshment from the presiding 
deities of isolated trees; by means of magical 
formulae he overcame the serpents which beset 
him, and the crocodiles which filled the streams 
he had to pass through. He was aided by the 
same kind oi formulae also when he wished to pass 
terrible demons, or had to go through mysterious 
rooms, or was terrified by all kinds of dangers. 
These formulae, consequently, appeared to be in¬ 
dispensably necessary for reaching the life beyond; 
and they were collected into a compilation called 
by modem scholars the Book of the Dead. From 
tne time of the Middle Empire it was a favourite 
practice to commit these formulae to the grave along 
with the body of the deceased, inscribing them at 
times on the walls of the tomb or on the coffin, 
at other times entrusting them to the corpse itself, 
written on papyrus or on the swathings of the 
mummy. In the various copies extant the terms 
of the formulae are approximately the same, but 
their order varies very frequently. The Egyptians 
did not mark off the road to the world beyond 
with geographical precision; the notions on this 
subject changed again and again ; the order of the 
demons to be encountered and of the various 
realms of the gods is not the same. Only the 
starting-point is given, the western mountain- 
chain of Egypt, and the goal, the Hall of Judg¬ 
ment, in which the verdict is pronounced on the 
dead (see below, p. 197 a ). If this was favourable, 
they entered the Plain of Aalu, to dwell there for 
ever, or at least to find a home, which they left 
only if it was their own wish to do so. In the 
latter event, they could assume any other form 
they pleased, visit the earth, or even change them¬ 
selves into gods. 

(4) The Osirian doctrine of immortality .—We 
have already noticed in the preceding pages a con¬ 
siderable number of Egyptian conceptions of the 
future life. In this matter there was no uniform 
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system of belief in the Nile valley. It appears to 
have been a generally accepted dogma that man’s 
life endures for ever ; but this was represented and 
developed by each nome in conjunction with its 
own religious conceptions, without any regard to 
the possible prevalence of contradictory notions 
amongst their neighbours. They even went further 
than this in their want of system. The very same 
individuals occasionally regarded views of the future 
life which were logically self - contradictoiy as 
equally legitimate, and gave them a place side by 
side in their funeral texts. We must here pass 
over a long list of such doctrines, and rest content 
with giving a short account of the most important 
of them—a dogma 'which already played a part in 
the earliest period of Egyptian history, and became 
from c. 2000 RC. the pre\ ailing conception of the 
future life, till, finally, in the first millennium B.C. 
it was practically the' only doctrine on the subject 
that was taken account of by the great mass of the 
Egyptian people. 

(a) This doctrine connects itself with the fortunes 
of the god Osiris. The first biography of this god we 
possess comes from the post-Christian period, being 
found in Plutarch’s de Jsidc et Osiriae ; but allu¬ 
sions in the monuments show that much the same 
story of his life was known as early as the Old 
Empire. It is true that, besides this main narra- 
tive, there were a number of others which showed 
deviations in details. Above all, the conceptions 
regarding the most important episode in the god’s 
existence, namely his resurrection, differed very 
widely, especially in the later texts. This may 
be due to the tact that, now that the Osirian 
doctrine was the prevailing one, the attempt was 
made to assimilate to it other doctrines of im¬ 
mortality, which originally started from other 
divine conceptions, or, conversely, to assimilate 
the Osirian doctrine itself to these heterogeneous 
processes of thought. The most widely current 
version, however, continued, to all appearance, to 
be that handed down by Plutarch, which is essen¬ 
tially as follows:— 

Rhea (Nut), the consort of Helios (Ra), had 
sexual relations with Kronos (Seb). Helios ob¬ 
served this, and laid a curse upon her to the 
effect that she should not give birth to a child in 
any month of the year. But Hermes (Thoth), 
who was also in love with the goddess, succeeded 
in evading the curse. He won from Selene (A&li) 
at draughts the 70th part of each day, and formed 
from these 5 intercalary days, which he placed at 
the end of the year. Osiris was born on the first 
of these days, AroBris (JJer-nr, the elder Horus) on 
the second, Set on the third, Isis on the fourth, 
Nephthys on the fifth. Osiris and AroSris pass 
for children of Helios, Isis of Hermes, Set and 
Nephthys of Kronos. According to some accounts, 
Osiris and Isis had already intercourse in their 
mother’s womb, the result being the birth of 
Aroeris. In general Osiris and Isis appear as one 
married couple, Set and Nephthys as another. 
After a time Osiris became king of Egypt, ruled 
mildly, gave laws, taught the doctrines concerning 
the gods, and then journeyed over the world as 
an introducer of civilization. On his return he 
was murdered, on the 17th of Athyr, in the 28th 
year of his life or his reign, by Set, who had 
associated with him as fellow-conspirators 72 men 
and a queen of Ethiopia named Aso. Isis’ grief 
was profound, but she found a companion in 
Anubis, a son of Osiris and Nephthys. Besides, 
she had herself a son by Osiris, namely Horus, 
who later became a helper to her after having 
during his youth been often threatened with 
danger at the hands of Set. According to Plu¬ 
tarch, Isis discovered the coffin in which Set had 
deposited Osiris, at Byblos in Phoenicia, and 
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brought it from there to Egypt. Set, however, 
found the colfin which had been concealed by Isis, 
tore the corpse of Osiris to pieces, and scattered 
them. When Isis discovered this outrage, she 
searched for the different parts of her husband's 
corpse, and, wherever she found one of them, 
erected an Osiris tomb. Then she and Horus 
commenced a campaign against Set, which ended 
in the victory of Horns. By way of appendix 
Plutarch states that Isis had intercourse even with 
the dead Osiris, the result of which was the birth 
of Harpocrates ( Her-pe-chrut , ‘ Horus the child ’). 

When we look more closely at the treatment of 
the corpse of Osiris, as described in Plutarch’s 
narrative, we are struck with one feature which 
points to a mixing up of originally different 
accounts of the fate of the corpse. At first the 
latter rests as a whole in the coffin, then it is 
cut in pieces, and, finally, the pieces are again 
brought together. As a matter of fact, we have 
here a reflexion of the chief points in the Egyp¬ 
tian treatment of dead bodies; the only feature 
wanting is cremation, w T hich in the earliest times 
was practised in the case of kings, and later 
occurs sporadically and in connexion with human 
sacrifice. This omission must be due to the cir¬ 
cumstance that, at the time when the Osirian 
doctrine was attaining to full vigour, cremation 
was no longer sufficiently in vogue to demand 
consideration. During the Naqada period, a dis¬ 
memberment of the corpse was customary at 
burial. In the Pyramid era this was generally re¬ 
placed by the burial of the whole body, which it 
was sought at the same time to preserve from decay 
by a more or less complete process of embalming. 
During this same period we find also a transition 
form, by w T hich the corpse was first allowed to 
decompose, and then the bones were collected and 
placed again in the proper order of a skeleton. 
At a later period the custom that had practically 
exclusive sway in the Nile valley was that of 
embalming, which then came in general to be 
regarded as that applied to Osiris. During the 

f irocess of embalming the latter, Nephthys and 
sis were said to have sung dirges over the god, in 
order to aid in his resurrection; and a similar 
practice for a like purpose was followed also in 
connexion with human interments (see the texts 
in Horrack, Lamentations d'Isis et de Nephthys , 
Paris, 1S66; Budge, Archccologia , lii. 11 ff., 65 ff. 
The festivals in commemoration of the burial and 
the resurrection of Osiris at the end of the month 
Choiak are portrayed at Denderah ; cf. Loret, 
Nee. de trav . rel. d V Egypt, iii. 43ff., iv. 21 ff., 
v. 85ff.). 

In addition to the embalming of the god, we 
hear of the reconstruction of his l>ody. This con¬ 
nects itself with the erecting of his spinal column, 
and a festival in its honour was held on the 30th 
of Choiak especially at Busiris in Lower Egypt. 
Finally, side by side with this there lingers on till 
the latest times the conception of the dismember¬ 
ment, in consequence of which various parts of 
Osiris 1 body remained at different places in the 
land, and continued to be venerated as relics in 
the particular temples, the so-called Serapeums. 
Upon this theory, then, there was no such collec¬ 
tion of the parts of the body as is referred to by 
Plutarch. Thus the head of the god was said to 
be preserved at Memphis, the neck at Letopolis, 
the heart at Athribis. There is, however, no fixed 
system in the matter; occasionally the same parts 
rest at different places, according to the tradition 
of the temples concerned. Thus the head, for 
instance, is claimed not only for Memphis but for 
Abydos, and the legra are catalogued as Divine 
relics at a plurality of sanctuaries. 
lb) Taken as a whole, Osiris stands in Egypt for 


the prototype of the man who after a virtuous life 
must die, but who afterwards rose again to life for 
ever. Even in early times, moreover, an influence 
on the conception of Osiris entered from the side of 
the sun-religion. This movement appears to have 
originated at Memphis, where Osiris was identi¬ 
fied with Sokaris, the local god of the dead and of 
the sun, — in Abydos this amalgamation rarely 
meets us. Then, when the sun-worship was cen¬ 
tralized in Ra, the latter assumed the character of 
a parallel to Osiris. The custom grew up of iden¬ 
tifying the fate and the death of Osiris with the 
fate of the sun; and, as the old Osiris myth was 
also retained, duplicate dates were thus obtained 
for the period of the year that marked the occur¬ 
rence of the different events in the life of Osiris. 
For instance, the murder of Osiris fell, according 
to Papyrus Sallier iv. (19th dynasty) and Plutarch, 
upon the 17 th of Athyr. Numerous other texts 
(from the 18th dynasty onwards), on the other 
hand, transfer this event to the end of the month 
Choiak, the period of the shortest days of the 
year, within which the death and the regenera¬ 
tion of the sun are accomplished. It is this con¬ 
tamination between the Osiris and the sun-god 
myths that explains how Osiris, from being a 
human king of divine descent, becomes a complete 
od. Thus a text of the 18th dynasty describes 
im in detailed fashion as creator of the world 
(see above, p. 179 b ), although, remarkably enough, 
it contains also copious allusions to the usual 
Osiris myth, and remarks: * Isis the glorious, the 
avenger of her brother (Osiris), sought him and 
rested not while she journeyed through this land 
full of grief; she ceased not until she had found 
him ; a wind she stirred up with her feathers, a 
breeze she created with her wings ; she performed 
the panegyrics usual at burial; she raised up the 
wearied parts of him whose heart is still (the dead 
Osiris) ; she took his seed and fashioned an heir 
for herself.’ The extraordinary method by which 
Horns is here generated after the death of his 
father is mentioned also in Plutarch, and meets 
us already in the Pyramid texts. This was a 
matter of faith then during the whole period of 
Egyptian history, and is even frequently (in 
Abydos and Denderah) the subject of pictorial 
representation (cf. Wiedemann, Nee. de trav. rel. 
dV Egypt. xx. 134ff.). 

(c) Osiris in his lifetime had been a king on earth, 
after his death he became ruler in the world be¬ 
yond. He there passed judgment on the dead, 
to him were presented the prescribed offerings 
which were meant to procure food and drink for 
the dead. His sisters Isis and Nephthys play no 
r6le in the world beyond. In general, Set, the 
murderer of the god, is of course tabooed there, 
and hence his name is avoided in sepulchral texts. 
This is carried so far that king Seti I., in the in¬ 
scriptions on his tomb, in writing his own name, 
everywhere replaces the Set by Osiris. It is true 
that alongside of the usual tradition a wholly 
different class of conceptions is found attached to 
the god Set. In Tanis, for instance, he is regarded 
as a good god and a favourite of the sun-god, on 
whose behalf he pierces with his lance the Apepi 
serpent—in contrast, again, to the Theban con¬ 
ception, in which Set himself corresponds essen¬ 
tially to the Apepi serpent. This difference is 
probably connected with the circumstance that at 
Thebes one started from the original form of the 
Osiris myth, where Set appears as the murderer of 
Osiris; whereas, at Tanis, Set or Sutech, as god of 
the desert and of foreign parts, was amalgamated 
with the foreign god Baal, who was thought of as 
the sun-god, the result of which was that in this 
roundabout way Set assumed a wholly altered 
character. 
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Of far more importance in the future world than 
Set is the jackal-god Anubis, who is generally 
presented as a son of Osiris and Nephtnys, but 
occasionally also as a son of Ra. He had aided Isis 
and directed the embalming of Osiris. Accord¬ 
ing to the usual view, he was one of the guides of 
the dead, whom he, alternating in this function 
with Thotli, conducted into the judgment-hall of 
Osiris. His cult had no great vogue, whereas 
in early times a prominent part was played by 
another jackal-god Ap-uat (see above, p. 183). 
The worship of the latter had its centres at Lyco- 
polis in Upper Egypt and Lveopolis in the Delta. 
In consequence ot this double local worship, we 
frequently hear of two gods of the same name, 
who are called, respective!‘Ap-uat of the south’ 
and ‘Ap-uat of. the north,’ and, further, by a 
combination of Ap-uat with Anubis, two jackals 
are frequently portrayed upon steles of the dead 
as guardians of the under world. 

(d) The doctrine of immortality attached to the 
name of Osiris is the best known to us of all the 
Egyptian conceptions of the future life. To it is 
devoted the so-called Book of the Dead, whose 
oldest texts date from the Middle Empire (cf. 
Lepsius, Aelteste Tcxte des Todtenbuchs, Berlin, 
1867; Birch, Egyptian Texts of the Coffin of 
Amamit, London, 1886; Lepsius, Dcnkm. ii. 98 f., 
145-148; Maspero, M6m, de la Miss, da Caire , i. 
155 f. [These texts show a great resemblance to 
the Pyramid texts which Maspero published in Les 
inscriptions des Pyramides de Saqqarah , Paris, 
1894, a reprint from Bee. de trav. rel. a VEgypt., 
vols. iii.-xiv.]). Its period of bloom, to which 
belong the copies that are relatively freest from 
verbal errors and best illustrated, falls within the 
period from the 18th to the 20th dynasty (for the 
texts see Naville, Das aeayp. Todtenbuch der 1S-20 
Dynastic , Berlin, 1886 ; le Page Itenouf, Facsimile 
of the Papyrus of Ani, London, 1890 [2nd ed. by 
Budge, 1894-1895, \\ ith Introduction and Transla¬ 
tion]; Budge, Facsimiles of the Papyri of Hun cfer, 
etc., London, 1899 [among them notably the very 
important text of the Papyrus of Nu]. Transla¬ 
tions have been published by le Page Renouf in 
PSBA xv. IF. [recently continued by Naville]; 
Budge, The Book of the Dead , 3 vols., London, 
1898 [abridged ed. under same title, London, 1901]. 
Iienouf s notes are mainly on the language ; Budge 
discusses also the history of the Book of the Dead, 
with the later and the supplementary texts). In 
later times many passages were no longer intelli¬ 
gible to the scribes, who, accordingly, frequently 
produced very faulty copies. To this category 
belongs the Turin exemplar (emanating from the 
Ptolemaic period) published by Lepsius, which is 
now used as the basis for citations from the Book 
of the Dead (Lepsius, Todtenbuch der Aegypter, 
Berlin, 1842). A similar but less complete text is 
found in the Papyrus Cadet used bv Champollion, 
and published in the Description d r Egyp . Ant. ii. 
72-75. Translations, mainly based on the Turin 
exemplar, have been published by Birch (in Bun¬ 
sen’s Egypt's Place in Universal History, v. 1236.) 
and Pierret (Le Livre des Moris, Paris, 1881). 

At a late period, from about B.C. 1000 onwards, 
there grew up, side by side with the Book of the 
Dead, numerous religious compilations, based upon 
the same doctrines, and utilizing the Book itself 
as a source. Thus we have the various Books of 
‘Breathing,* the Book of ‘Journeying through 
Eternity,’ the Book of ' May my name flourish,’ 
and the like. (Texts of this class have been pub¬ 
lished and discussed by, amongst others, Maspero, 
Les momies toy ales ae Deir el-Bahari, p. 594 f . ; 
cf. Budge, The Book of the Dead, 1898, ii. pp. 
clxxxiii ft*, [text of Nesi-Chunsu]; Horrack, Livre 
des Respirations , Paris, 1877 [another text in 


Budge, lx. p. cxcv ff., publ. by Budge with the 
Book of the Dead of Hunefer]; von Bergmann, 
‘Das Bucli vom Durchwandeln der Ewigkeit* in 
Sitznnysber . der Wiener Ahid. 1886, p. 309 ft*.; 
Lieblein, Le Livre Eguptien ‘ Quc mon nom Jlen- 
risse Leipzig, 1895; Papyrus Louvre, No. 3283, 
ed. by Wiedemann in Jheratischc Texte , Leipzig, 
1879). These works help in some measure to ml 
up lacunrn in the conceptions of the Book of the 
Dead. Further supplements, emanating from the 
same circle of ideas, are furnished by the rituals 
for the process of embalming (Rhina Papyri, ed. 
by Birch, London, 1863, and Brugsch, Leipzig, 
1865; a ‘hieratic Papyrus from Vienna* in von 
Berginann’s Hicratischc Tcxte , Vienna, 1887 ; 
texts from Gizeh and Paris in Maspero’s Mtm. 
sur quelqucs papyrus du Lour re, Paris, 1875) and 
for the ceremonies at the door of the tomb (Schia¬ 
parelli, Libra dei Funerali, Turin, 1881-1890; cf. 
Maspero, £t. dc myth. i. 283ft’.). 

These texts yield an uncommonly large number 
of notices with reference to the notions of im¬ 
mortality that attached to Osiris, but they con¬ 
tain notiiing like a systematic Osirian religion. 
This is due to the circumstance that from first to 
last the Book of the Dead was a collection of 
hymns to gods and of magical formula*, which 
were based upon the most diverse fundamental 
doctrines, and were united in a single work with¬ 
out any attempt being made to remove the con¬ 
tradictions and establish a harmony. As time 
went on, this compilation always received fresh 
accessions in the shape of independent passages ; 

! and, in addition to this, the already existing texts 
were constantly being expanded at every turn, 
without any regard to the harmony of the various 
doctrines expressed. 

(c) Thus the same confusion that reigns in 
Egyptian religion in general, prevails also in the 
Book of the Dead and its supplementary' texts. 
It is impossible here to illustrate this in detail; 
we must be content to sketch briefly the principal 
features of the Osirian faith, passing over all 
incidental points and .particular deviations. 

Originally, the adherents of Osiris appear to 
have held, in accordance with the teaching of the 
Book of the Dead, that the dead man as a whole 
I would enter upon the way to the world beyond. 
The name Osiris — and this custom persisted 
through the whole course of Egyptian history— 
was then given to him, in the hope that, like the 
god Osiris, he would attain to immortality. In 
earlier times, so far as we know, the deceased was 
always thought of as male. It was only at a later 
period, after c. 500 B.C., that women began to have 
their sex left to them, and to be sometimes called 
in the funeral texts by the name Hathor instead 
of Osiris. 

As experience proved more and more that mum¬ 
mies did not leave the sepulchres, a distinction 
was drawn between the mummy (cha) and the 
Osiris; the former remained in.the coffin, the 
latter passed to the Plain of Aalu. All the 
same, however, the two were thought of as essen¬ 
tially identical. The mummy was equipped for 
the journey to the world beyond, the necessary 
amulets and magical formulae were given to it, 
the tomb was so arranged that it could serve as a 
dwelling-place of the Osiris, and offerings of food 
and drink were put in it. 

While, on the above view, the immortal part of 
the deceased, his soul as we should say, was an 
Osiris, thought of as with an earthly human form, 
in other places the soul was quite differently con¬ 
ceived. But these divergent views were, even at 
an early, and still more fully at a later, period 
amalgamated with the Osiris conception just men¬ 
tioned, without on that account being completely 
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given up. Thus it came about that a man was 
credited with a number of souls that pursued their 
course side by side. It was then supposed that in 
the man’s lifetime these souls were united, while 
at death they forsook the corpse and sought, each 
one independently, the way to the next world. 
If they succeeded in this, and if the deceased was 
found righteous when tried before Osiris, his souls 
once more united within him and lived with him 
in the Plain of Aalu, as they had once done on 
earth. The fact lhat these part-souls are bor¬ 
rowed from originally independent doctrines, ex¬ 
plains how the \iews of their nature frequently 
clash and contradict one another, and, above all, 
how a number of attributes are ascribed to several 
of the part-souls. Here, again, there is a complete 
lack oi any systematic harmonizing of the various 
doctrines, which must of necessity be logically 
contradictory. Besides, it is to be remarked that 
the texts in general do not introduce all the part- 
souls at once, and that now one and now another, 
according to place and time, came more to the 
front. The following i* a list of the most im¬ 
portant of them, along with some note* on the 
main significance attributed to each of them (cf. 
'Wiedemann, The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of 
the Jmmortality of the Soul, London, 1895, and 
4 Le Livre des Molts ’ in the j fast on, xv. 40 11.):— 

Ka had the same form as the man, and corre¬ 
sponded to the O-diis, standing in much the same 
relation to the man as that in which the word 
stands to the thing, the name to the person. The 
la was born with the man, and could, even during 
his lifetime, separate itself from him to a certain 
extent: thus Ainenophis III. honoured his own ka 
a* a god. After a man’s death, the ka could at 
liny time return into the mummy, animate it, and 
ii'Mime the dignity of the 4 ha living in his coffin.* 
For the most part, the cult of the dead recognized 
in the ka the essential personality of the deceased, 
the sacrificial formulae were addressed to it, the 
tomb is its house, its temple, etc. 

Ba has the form of a bird, mostly with human 
head and arms. At death it takes flight from the 
body, but visits it occasionally, and brings it food 
and drink. The ha itself, like the ka , also re¬ 
quires nourishment, being thus as little as the rest 
of the jrnrt- souls thought of as an immaterial 
being. 

Ah or lidti is the heart. At death it leaves the 
man and goes by itself into the next world. In 
the llall of Judgment it encounters its former 
assessor, and gives evidence, if need be, against 
lim. In the event of his being pronounced right¬ 
eous, it was restored to him ; in the opposite case, 
the heart was supposed to live on in the Dwelling- 
place of Hearts. The deceased being bereft of his 
heart was thereby consigned to annihilation, for 
without a heart no existence was possible. This 
notion led to a peculiar practice. In the process 
of embalming, the readily decomposing heart was 
removed from the body. But, as neither the latter 
nor the Osiris could live without this organ, an 
artificial heart was substituted for the natural 
one. For this purpose they selected an amulet in 
the form of a small vase or of a scarabams beetle, 
the latter symbolizing the notions of Becoming, 
Being, and Resurrection in general. 

Scum is the form, the envelope of the man. 

Chaibit is the shadow oast by the man, which 
has an existence of its own, and is depicted as a 
black human form, or figuratively os a fan. 

Chu ( achu ) is a shining transfigured soul, which 
was frequently, it may do assumed, conceived of 
in bird form. 

Sechem is the personally conceived strength and 
power of the man ; occasionally it appears to 
stand also for the form of the dead. 


Ben is the name of the man. As long as this 
survived, and monuments associated with it lasted, 
as long as sacrificial formulae, which commemor¬ 
ated it, were uttered, the dead man also continued 
to live in the other world. In the Saitic period in 
particular, great importance was attached to the 
ren f the conception of which at times coincides 
with that of the ka. 
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Brugsch, Religion und Mythologie der altcn Aegypter , Leipzig, 
1885-1890 (an attempt, principally with the aid of texts be¬ 
longing to the late jienod of Egyptian history, to elucidate a 
connected religious s\ stem, somewhat on the lines of Plutarch’s 
ideas. Brugsch’s views, ho\ve\ er, lack the support, above all, 
of the older monuments. Nevertheless, the materials collected 
by him have an importance of their own). [ Strauss und Tornev, 
J)cr altagvptische Gotterglaube , 2 vote , Heidelberg, 1889-1891 
(draws upon second-hand sources). { Maspero, Etudes de myth¬ 
ologie et d'archtolotjie , 4 vote.. Pans, 1893-1900 (a collection of the 
extremely important articles of Maspero on general questions of 
Egyptian religion, and on various religious compositions such 
as the Book of t he Dead and of Am-duat, together with reviews 
of modern works on questions of the same kind); cf. also the 
relevant passages in Maspero s Histoire ancienne de VO ru nt 
classigue , Paris, 1S95-1S99. R Wiedemann, Die Religion der 
alten Aegypter, Munster, 1890 [Eng. ed., freshly revised, and 
with illustrations, under the title ‘Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians,’ London, 1&97]. A . W IEDEMAX * 

PHILO.— 

i. Life. 

ii. Works. 

iiL S\ stem of thought. 

*1. The general character and basis of Philo’s system. 

2. The origin anil nature of philosophy. 

8. Philo s tht-on of the universe. 

4. Man as the microcosm. 

5. The doctrine of God os eternal Being: (a) His exist¬ 

ence ; (b) His nature, iwi ; (<•) His attributes. 

6. The doctrine of the Divine powers : (a) existence and 

character ; (b) relation to God; (c) function. 

7. The doctrine of the Logos: (a) meaning of the term ; 

(b) the supreme idea; (c) the Divine Logos two¬ 
fold ; ( d ) God’s son and image; (e) mediator be¬ 
tween God and matter; (.0 relation to Wisdom, 
Spirit, and logoi; (g) Was the Logos a person? 

8. The higher relations of man : (a) general relation to 

God , (5) ethics. 

iv. Influence on Christian writers. 

Literature. 

i. Life.—P hilo, called Judeans , to distinguish 
him from others of the same name, was a resident, 
probably a native, of Alexandria. Bora about the 
year B.C. 20, or jierhaps a little earlier, he was an 
older contemporary of Jesus Christ ; and thi* fact, 
lends a peculiar interest to his writings, as reveal¬ 
ing the intellectual and religious position of a 
Hellenist who was at once enlightened and con¬ 
servative. If these writings did not directly in¬ 
fluence the earliest expressions of Christian faith, 
they certainly exhibit the line of philosophical 
thought, to some extent the phraseology, and the 
method of Scripture exegesis, to which that faith 
resorted when it first appealed to the Gra?oo- 
lloinan world as a system of theology. 

Little is known of Philo’s life. He belonged to 
a wealthy and distinguished family, his brother 
enjoying Imperial favour, and holding the high 
position of alabarch . Familiar with cultivated 
society and the luxuries of Alexandria, he did not 
regularly practise the asceticism which he some* 
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times admired in others. But he led a blameless 
and studious life, amply availing himself of those 
opportunities of learning which Alexandria at that 
time afforded, with its Museum and Library, its 
concourse of lecturers and students, and the com¬ 
mingling of ideas which resulted from its position 
as a meeting-place of East and West He was 
well versed in Greek literature, especially in the 
works of the great philosophers, whom he regarded 
with admiration; but, instead of being led by this 
admiration to despise the simple records of the 
Pentateuch, he found whole and untarnished in 
the sacred books of Israel the wisdom wliich was 
partially contained in the writings of Greece, so 
that, with all his width of culture, he remained 
a devout and believing Jew. He was strongly 
attached to his own people. On some occasion he 
was sent to Jerusalem to offer prayer and sacri¬ 
fices ; and late in life, notwithstanding his aversion 
to the turbulence and anxieties of political life, he 
was so moved by the brutal riots in which the 
Jews were barbarously treated, that he went on 
an embassy to Caligula, in the winter of A.D. 
39-40, to seek for redress and security against 
further outrage. From such an Emperor nothing 
was to be obtained but insult and even blows, so 
that the meinl>ers of the embassy were glad to 
escape with their lives. Philo describes himself 
as old and grey-headed when writing an account 
of this transaction. The year of his death is un¬ 
known. 

ii. Works.— Philo’s collected works have ap¬ 
peared in several editions, of which that of Thomas 
Mangey is still the standard. This edition, how¬ 
ever, published in 1742, is neither sufficiently com¬ 
plete nor sufficiently accurate, and will be super¬ 
seded by that of Colin and Wendland, of which 
four volumes have appeared (November 1902). A 
convenient edition is that of Richter, in eight 
volumes (1828-1830), containing in addition to 
Mangey’s text the treatises de Festo Cophim and 
de Parentibus Colcndis , and the books translated 
from Armenian into Latin by Auclier. From this 
the Tauchnitz edition (1851-1803) was taken, with 
some slight alterations. 

The works fall into several groups. 1. There is 
a series of philosophical works , which are believed 
by Cohn to have been written in Philo’s early life, 
because they contain little of his characteristic 
thought, and seem like exercises in philosophical 
style and dialectic. The difference of their char¬ 
acter from that of the other writings of Philo has 
led to suspicions of their genuineness; but Cohn 
thinks their style so specifically Philonean that 
there ought not to be a doubt on this point. This 
series comprises de Incorrupt ibilitate Mundi. 
This has been commonly regarded as spurious, but 
its genuineness has been defended by F. Cumont 
in tne Prolegomena to his edition of the treatise 
(Berlin, 1891), and is accepted by Cohn. At the 
close it promises a sequel, which, nowever, has not 
been preserved. 2. Quod omnis probus liber sit , 
which, as we learn from its opening lines, was 
preceded by a discourse TLepl rod t&vt a doDXov elvcu 
<f>avkov. 3 . de Providentia , in two books, preserved 
in Armenian (with considerable fragments m Greek), 
of which the genuineness of the first, which has 
been somewhat injured in transmission/has been 
questioned. 4 . Alexander , sive de eo quod rationem 
habeant bruta animalia , preserved m Armenian. 
The mention, in § 54, of an embassy to Home can¬ 
not refer to the embassy to Gaius, as it occurs not 
in a speech of Philo’s, out in the treatise of Alex¬ 
ander which Philo begins to read in § 10. But, 
as Cohn points out, the consulship of Germanicus, 
in A.D. 12, is alluded to in § 27, so that the book 
must be later than this, but might still be a com¬ 
paratively early work. Philo, nowever, in § 73, 


says 4 ex juventute in liac nutritus sum disciplina,* 
so that he probably wrote this treatise in middle 
life. 

2. There is tlie great collection of writings con¬ 
taining explanations of the Pentateuch. This 
embraces three extensive works. 1. The large 
group of allegorical commentaries, designed for 
educated Jews. These begin with the treatises 
now known as Sacrarum Legum Allegories (a title 
which once had a more extended application), and 
dealt with the text of Gn 2-20, certain parts being 
omitted for special reasons. There are several 
gaps, some of which were certainly, and others 
probably, filled by books which are lost. This 
group, following the order observed in the editions, 
ends with the two books (originally live) dc Sonin iis. 
To this series must have Indonged the two lost 
books * On Covenants,* to wliich reference is made 
in de Mutatione Xoniinum , 6 [i. 580].* A second 
book ‘On Drunkenness* also, with the exception 
of some fragments, is lost; and yet another treat ise, 
‘On Rewards’ (founded on Gn 15 l )> is referred to 
as having preceded Quis rerum dicinarum heres 
(1 [i. 473]). The fragment de Deo , preserved in 
Armenian, may have Wdonged to this group, and 
formed part of a treatise between de Mutatione 
Nommum and de Sonin iis. A few pages which 
appear in Mangey (ii. 205 ffi) as part of a separate 
tract, de Merced? Meretricis, have been restored by 
Cohn and Wendland to their proper place in the 
de Sacrificiis AbelU et Caini, § 5. The first section 
belongs* to the treatise de Sacrificantibus, where 
it should be inserted between sections 4 and 5. 2. 
The explanation of ]>ortions of the Pentateuch 
in the form of question and answer. This was 
intended to cover the whole Pentateuch ; but it 
is uncertain whether it was completed. Several 
books on Genesis and Exodus have been pre¬ 
served in an Armenian translation, and some 
fragments in Latin and Greek. Though this 
work is shown by references to be later than 
the great "ioup of allegorical commentaries, cer¬ 
tain difficulties suggest that the two works may 
to some extent have proceeded simultaneously. 
3. An exposition of the Mosaic legislation, iu 
which allegorical explanation is sparingly used. 
The plan of this series is clearly described 
by Philo himself in the opening of the treatise 
de Prcemiis et Pcenis. It dealt first with the 
account of the Creation, then with history, and 
lastly with laws, the following treatises being a 
supplement. It is clear, therefore, that the tract 
de Mundi Opificio , which occupies the first place 
in the editions, formed the beginning of this group. 
This indeed foreshadows the general plan, and is 
expressly referred to as ‘ the former composition * 
in the opening of the treatise de Abrahamo , which 
introduces the second division. The object of this 
division was to illustrate the excellence of the laws 
through typical examples. The essays on Isaac 
and Jacob are lost; and the three books on the 
Life of Moses do not belong to the series. The 
tract on Joseph is succeeded by one ‘On the 
Decalogue,’ and this again by four books on 
‘ Special Laws.’ The first of these has been broken 
up into several distinct treatises, beginning with 
that ‘ On Circumcision,’ and the second and fourth 
books also comprise treatises with distinct titles. 
The essays on Fortitude, Philanthropy, and Peni¬ 
tence form a kind of appendix, and the work is 
completed by a dissertation on Rewards and Pun¬ 
ishments, and on Curses. 

3. There are several historical treatises , which 
were complete in themselves. 1. de Vita Musis , 
originally in two, but now arranged in three books. 

* The first number refers to the section in Richter and 
Tauchuit*; the subsequent figures to the volume and page of 
Mangey. 
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2. A work called 'Tirofleri/rd, of which only frag¬ 
ments have Keen preserved. This is perhaps the 
same as—3. The Apology for the Jews, from which 
Eusebius extracted an account of the Essenes 
(, Prcep . Ev. viii. 11), and to which perhaps belonged 
the tie Vita Conte mplativa , containing an account 
of the Therapcutae. The genuineness of the latter 
has been sharply disputed by Lucius and others, 
and ably defended especially by Massebieau and 
Conybeare (the former in the Revue de VHistoire 
des Religions , xvi. [1887] pp. 170 If., 28411’. ; the 
latter in his edition of the treatise, 1895. There 
are some valuable remarks also in Edersheim’s 
article on Philo in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, iv. 368 ff., and some of the 
principal objections are considered in a review of 
Conybeare in the Jewish Quarterly Review , 1896, 
p. 15511’.). 4 . in Flaccum . 5. Legatio ad Gaium , 
which survives out of five books II epl dperuv, de¬ 
scribing the persecutions of the Jews, and the sad 
fate of the persecutors. 

The editions contain also certain works, the 
spuriousness of which is generally admitted: de 
Minulo; and, in Armenian, de Sampsone and de 
Iona. 

For fuller information and references, see the 
excellent section on the writings of Philo in 
ftcliurer’s GJV 3 iii. 487 If. The above classification 
i- in the main that suggested by Ewald ( GVI 2 vi. 
29411*.), >\ ho, however, regards the Life of Moses 
a** an introduction to group 2 (3), and places the 
leading groups in a dillerent order. We have 
followed the careful classification of Cohn (‘ Eintei- 
lung und Chronologie der Schriften Philos,* pub¬ 
lished in Philologus, Zeitschr . fur das classisvhe 
Altn'thum : Supplementband vii. Heft 3, 1899). 
A similar classification, though somewhat ditler- 
ently arranged, is given, with other interesting 
mutter, in an earlier article by Cohn, on ‘The 
latest Researches on Philo of Alexandria* in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, v. [Oct. 1892] pp. 24-50. 

iii. System of Thought.— 1. The g neral char¬ 
acter and basis of Philo's system. —The peculiarities 
of Philo’s thought are largely due to t lie influence 
of hi- time and place. In Alexandria, Creek phil¬ 
osophy and Oriental my-ticism met and mingled ; 
and w hile the former, in its decline into scepticism, 
sought tor support in eclectic schemes or in positive 
revelation, the latter endeavoured to justify itself 
before the world of thought by clothing its ideas 
in the language of philosophy. Jews, living in the 
midst of intellectual culture, and deeply versed in 
the finest portions of Greek literature, could no 
longer be satisfied with the crude ideas of their 
forefathers, and it became necessary to show that 
their ancestral religion was in harmony with the 
highest philosophy. Of those who made this 
attempt Philo was by far the most eminent, and 
liis writings possess a singular interest for the 
Christian student, not only as revealing an in¬ 
structive phase of human thought, but on account 
of the influence which they exercised, directly and 
indirectly, on the theology of the Church. He 
combined in himself the two tendencies which were 
seeking for reconciliation; for lie was at once a 
religious man, full of devout feeling and moral 
enthusiasm, and, although his philosophy was 
largely borrowed, distinguished by no small share 
of speculative faculty. Of the truth and Divine 
authority of the Jewish religion he was profoundly 
convinced. His system avowedly rested upon the 
Scriptures, which were inspired in the minutest 
details. The prophets speak nothing of their own, 
but only what the Divme Spirit suggests, while 
the voluntary powers are in suspense. This con¬ 
dition, transcending the ordinary operations of the 
will, is open to good and wise men, and Philo does 
not hesitate to speak of his own enjoyment of it 


(de Migrat. Abr. 7 [L 441]). Moses, however, was 
the supreme prophet, as well as king, legislator, 
and high priest; and his law remained, among the 
vicissitudes of States, unchangeable and eternaL 
Nevertheless, Philo did not resort to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, but, accepting the current story of the 
miraculous origin of the LXX, he assumed that 
the Hebrew and Greek were one and the same both 
in the facts and in tiie words. But, though he was 
ready to attach the utmost importance to a letter 
or even to an accent, he is not remarkable for the 
correctness of his citations. This subject has been 
investigated by Siegfried, who arrives at the fol¬ 
lowing results:—A large part of Philo’s citations 
consists of paraphrases from memory; in many 
instances the citation and the interpretation are 
so blended that a complete separation is impossible; 
there are many examples of double citation, one 
agreeing with the LXX, the other deviating from 
it; many of liis deviations are found in single 
manuscripts of the LXX; others are explicable 
from the Hebrew text; some instances occur which 
point to a Hebrew text different from the Masso- 
retie; and others indicate an attempt to improve 
the Greek. Passages also occur in which Philo 
bases an interpretation on an expression which is 
not found in our text of the LXX. And, finally, 
some variations must be ascribed to errors of tran- 
scr i 1 >ers. ( See Siegfried’s Philo von A lexandria als 
Ausleger des Alten Testaments , 1875, p. 162, where 
he sums up the results of three articles in Hilgen- 
feld’s Zeitschr. f. wiss. Thcol. 1873. See also Dr. 
H. E. Kyle’s Philo and Holy Scripture: or the 
Quotations of Philo from the Bootes of the 0T t 
1S95, where the subject is carefully treated in the 
Introduction, § ii.; and two articles in the JQR, 
v. [Jan. 1893] pp. 246-280, and viii. [Oct. 1895] pp. 
88-122, 4 On the Philonean Text of the Septu- 
agint,’ so far as it may be gathered from thf 
Armenian version of the Quwstiones et Respon - 
stones, by F. C. Conybeare, who surmises that 
‘ Philo, at different times, and in writing his dif¬ 
ferent works, used different texts of the LXX*; 
which would not be surprising, as the text must 
by that time have swarmed with variants). His 
canon must have been substantially the same as 
that which is now recognized, though there is no 
direct proof that he accepted Ruth, Esther, Eccle¬ 
siastes, Song of Songs, Lamentations, Ezekiel, or 
Daniel. (See the subject fully treated in Dr. 
Ryle’s work, Introduction, § i. This volume con¬ 
tains also the text of Philo’s quotations from 
Scripture). 

Notwithstanding his apparent narrowness of 
view and rigid seripturalism, Philo was far from 
limiting his sympathies to the Jewish nation. The 
man who conformed to the Law was, he conceived, 
a citizen of the world. He himself attended the 
theatre as well as lectures on philosophy, and was 
a shrewd observer of the habits ana emotions of 
men. But philosophy could not satisfy him ; for, 
owing to the difficulty of its problems, it was 
broken up into conflicting schools, and, while he 
found in all the great sects certain elements of 
Divine truth, he took the teaching of Moses with 
him as a clue to guide him amidst their contending 
thoughts. He was not, however, content with 
carrying the great monotheistic faith and noble 
moral principles of Judaism into the disputes of 
the lecture-room ; he believed that Moses had anti¬ 
cipated the philosophers, and that the sublimest 
speculations of Greece lay embedded in the Pen¬ 
tateuch. But how was it possible to find the 
philosophy of Plato or of the Stoics in the simple 
tales of Genesis? By the method of allegorical 
interpretation, which had already been applied by 
some of the philosophers, and especially by the 
Stoics, to the ancient mythology, and which Philo 
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Beriously adopted in order to rescue the wisdom of 
Scripture. If anything in the venerated records 
appeared on the surface to be childish and absurd; 
if any statement was made which appeared dero¬ 
gatory to God; if there was something contra¬ 
dictory, or a representation which was contrary 
to known fact,—any of these cases was in itself an 
indication of some hidden meaning which was 
worthy of a Divine author; and so a method of 
exegesis which must seem to us false and orbitrary 
grew out of the exigencies of the time, and was 
reduced to a kind of rule among the interpreters 
of Scripture. The rules which are followed by 
Philo are carefully classified by Siegfried in the 
above-mentioned 'work (p. 168 ff.); and it is evident 
that allegorical interpretation, however absurd and 
fantastic it must appear to us, was not left wholly 
to individual caprice, but followed certain definite 
lines which w T ere considered as established among 
the students of allegory. Several of these canons, 
though differently applied, are found in the Hag- 
gadic interpretation of Palestine; but this con¬ 
nexion may be due less to Philo’s knowledge of 
Rabbinical methods than to the general tendencies 
of thought which characterized the age. While 
thus holding that almost everything in the Penta¬ 
teuch was related allegorically, Philo did not reject 
the literal meaning of that which seemed intrin¬ 
sically credible or reasonable; and he insists that 
the ceremonial laws, though possessing a spiritual 
significance, must be observed according to the 
letter. Many things, however, especially anthro¬ 
pomorphic expressions, could be understood only 
allegorically; and here w*e may observe that no 
distinction is drawn between allegorical and simply 
figurative language. Philo’s mode of treatment, 
being that of a commentator rather than a thinker, 
leaves no room for a systematic exposition of the 
problems of philosophy, and his theory of the 
universe must be gathered and pieced together 
from an immense number of unconnected passages. 
His style, though flowing and ornate, is often 
tedious, and the modern reader growls weary of 
inteipretations which destroy the living beauty 
of tlieoiiginal text, and make the patriarchs the 
puppets or Alexandrian speculation. Yet the 
patient student may find many a golden saying, 
and perceive that Philo’s rambling disquisitions 
are lioiind to one another by a thread of coherent 
thought. 

From w r hat has been already said, it is evident 
that for a proper understanding of Philo some 
knowledge of Greek philosophy, especially of the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas and of the Stoical 
doctrine of the Logos, must be presupposed. This 
the reader must necessarily seek elsew here. The 
Old Testament, too, prepared the way both for the 
main problem of philosophy and for the special 
mode of solving it. The problem may be thus 
stated: How was the transcendent and infinite 
Spirit to be brought into connexion with the 
material universe and with the souls of men ? 
An answer was partly suggested by the doctrine 
of angels, and by the poetical personification of 
Wisdom, while ‘ the word of the Lord,’ frequently 
translated \6yos, furnished the very expression 
which Heraclitus and the Stoics had selected to 
denote the all-pervasive reason of the cosmos, and 
so provided a scriptural basis for the specula¬ 
tions of the thinker. 

2. The origin and nature of philosophy . — 
According to Philo, philosophy originated in the 
contemplation of the cosmos, especially of the 
orderly movements of the heavens; but, as this 
suggested problems which seemed to him insoluble, 
he turned to the study of human nature, which 
permitted a closer and more fruitful examination. 
Thus he was led to the universal Mind, to Him 


who alone is real Being. Philosophy, accordingly, 
concerned itself with the whole nature of things, 
visible and invisible, and with the regulation ox 
conduct, its end being wisdom, which consisted in 
the knowledge of Divine and human things and 
their causes. The incentive to it was found in 
the hope of blessedness (etiScu/iovla), Before enter¬ 
ing on so serious a pursuit, it was necessary to 
have a good moral and intellectual education, and 
to master the preparatory or 4 encyclical * studies— 
grammar, geometry, and rhetoric. Philosophy 
itself had been divided into physies, ethics, and 
logic. Of these Philo assigns the lowest place to 
logic, and entertains a very poor opinion of physics 
or cosmology, as presenting nothing higher than 
fruitless conjecture. To ethics, which includes 
theology, or the knowledge of God, is assigned the 
highest and only worthy position. 

3. Philo's theory of the universe .—Notwithstand¬ 
ing his depreciation of physics, Philo believed that 
the invisible could be entered only through the 
door of the visible cosmos, and he was fairly 
familiar with the science of his day. In order to 
understand some of his speculations, it is necessary 
to know in what sort of universe lie conceived 
himself to be living. The earth, apparently re¬ 
garded as spherical, was its fixed centre, and 
around it extended the heavens in successive 
spheres. Enclosing all was the vast sphere of the 
fixed stars, with its daily ievolution from east to 
w^est. Within this were* the seven spheres of the 
planets, the Sun occupx ing the centre; above it 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars • below it Mercury, 
Venus, and the Moon. This arrangement was 
symbolized by the golden candlestick. Matter 
was divided into four elements—tire, air, earth, and 
W’ater, the apxds re ieal dvvdficis of the cosmos. The 
ail* extended from the earth to the lunar sphere, 
beyond which was the ether, the salutary foim of 
fire, as distinguished from the useful but destruc¬ 
tive form with which we are familiar on the 
earth. The various objects of nature which admit 
of classification were constituted by a process of 
rational differentiation. First, things were divided 
into animate and inanimate. The latter com¬ 
prised things which lemained unaltered, through 
the possession of ‘habit’ (££«), and things which 
had the higher property of ‘nature’ (0i><ns), in¬ 
volving nutrition, change, and growth. The 
animated kingdom, divided into rational and irra¬ 
tional, was distinguished by the presence of soul 
which rose above <t>6<ris by having the 
attributes of perception, mental representation, 
and impulse. To these, rational beings add reason 
and free preferential power. Air, or TrveO/ju i, w'as 
the element which constituted habit, nature, and 
soul. The air, the life-giving element, must be 
full of living beings, and therefore w as peopled by 
invisible and immortal souls. It seemed impious 
to suppose that the stars were only fiery masses 
of earth. They w*ere unmixed ana Divine souls, 

4 manifest and perceptible gods.’ 

This survey of the phenomenal world led to 
many important questions, the answers to which 
must be briefly given. The universe, notwith¬ 
standing the multiplicity of its phenomena, w*as 
proved both bv monotheistic faitli and by panthe¬ 
istic philosophy to be one, all its parts being 
mutually related, and each object depending for 
its perfection upon its place and function in the 
entire system. The heavenly bodies, besides shed¬ 
ding down light upon the earth, gave indications 
of future events through eclipses and other celes¬ 
tial occurrences ; but Philo rejected the Chaldsean 
astrology, as deifying fate and destroying human 
responsibility. 'l/his unity, which presented the 
universe to the eye of reason as a well-ordered 
city, showed that there were powers by which the 
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several parts were united, and an everlasting law, 
stretching from centre to circumference, and form¬ 
ing a bond that could not be broken. It was 
assumed that this universe, being the work of the 
greatest Creator, must be itself perfect, that is to 
say, complete in itself, and not depending on any¬ 
thing extraneous for the supply of its wants. Its 
perfection proved that it was the only cosmos; for 
it could not be perfect unless the whole substance 
of the elements had been used up in its production, 
and the Creator, being one, made it resemble him¬ 
self in solitude. To the question whether the 
cosmos was self-existent ana eternal a Jew could 
give but one answer: there was a time when the 
universe was not. That which is eternal is im¬ 
mutable ; and therefore the universe, which is con¬ 
stantly changing, must have come into existence. 
Its genesis, however, did not take place in time; 
for time began with the interval of days and nights, 
and the six days of creation denote not a chrono¬ 
logical succession, but an order in thought. Never¬ 
theless, as the cosmos came into existence, Philo is 
driven into the expression, * there was once a time 
when it was not’ {Dec. Orac. 12 [ii. 190J). The 
archetype of time is eternity, in which nothing is 
either* past or future, but only present. The 
genesis of the world was, according to a philo¬ 
sophical maxim, the beginning of its corruption ; 
but the natural process might be stayed by the 
jincidence of the Creator, and thus Philo was able 
to believe that the entire cosmos endures for ever. 
Put, while he admitted the dependence of the 
universe on an eternal and transcendent Cause, 
he was not a inonist. The four elements pointed 
to something prior to themselves, of which they 
were diilerentiated forms. This was matter (oiVca 
or PXij). It was conceived as the necessary sub¬ 
stratum of the forms impressed upon it by reason, 
and as therefore in itself wholly destitute of 
lational distinctions. It was accordingly described 
by negative predicates, dTrotos, dreurrot, &\f/vxos , 
apop<pos> avciSeos, dax 7 ! gdrnrros, dririruTos, dirvipos, 
Aireipos. vXri/jfieXfy, dudjpaXos, &pi<ros, ve/cpd*. Matter 
was thus only the passive condition of the exercise 
of efficient causality. Its existence was postulated 
by a necessity of thought; for causality involved 
four thing*—the agent, the material, the instru¬ 
ment, and the end in view. Matter being thus 
the condition of the efficient causality of God, was 
itself uncaused and eternal. Nevertheless, Philo 
docs not seem quite at home with dualism, for he 
nowhere explicitly asserts the eternity of matter, 
and he occasionally uses expressions which, on a 
cursory perusal, seem inconsistent with it, but on 
more careful consideration appear not to be so. 
Again, lie was not a dualist in the sense of accept¬ 
ing an eternal principle of evil. Dead matter could 
not l>e an efficient cause of imperfection, or limit 
the agency of God. Passages are, however, cited 
which establish Philo’s belief that the created 
universe limited in some way the How of Divine 
power. This limitation was due, not to the oppo¬ 
sition of matter but to the very fact of creation, 
for the phenomenal is necessarily contrasted 
with that which is not phenomenal, and therefore 
could not be a full expression of Eternal Being. 
And, again, the parts of the universe were, in the 
original design of God, arranged in an ascending 
Rcale, and so could experience Divine benefits 
only in proportion to the capacity of tlieir being. 
These considerations sufficiently explain Philo's 
language, without attributing to matter a causality 
which is expressly denied. 

4. Man as the microcosm. .—From the macrocosm 
we pass to the microcosm, man, considering him at 
present simply as a natural object. He combines 
in himself the powers which we have already en¬ 
countered, iicninj, (pvruef), 'J'i r X LK 'fi> &nd adds to these 


XoyiKtf and Siavorfructj. It is accordingly from the 
study of man that we derive our knowledge of 
God; for the higher principle in man corresponds 
with the supreme Mind in the cosmos. Man, 
then, is a duad, comjKwed of body and soul. The 
body is made out of the same four elements as the 
rest of the material w orld. Soul is distinguished by 
the possession of atoOrpris, which, being an etadetris, 
introduces things to the mind through the five 
channels of sensation, which are signified by the 
creation of animals on the fifth day ; of <f>avrcurla, 
which is an impression (ribiwis) left in the soul by 
what the senses have communicated; and impulse 
( opfxri ), which lias the two forms of desire and 
aversion. The human soul, however, is twofold, 
and, in addition to the lower part which it shares 
with the animals, has the higher principle of 
reason. The lower part of the soul, the vital 
principle, consists of blood, or, more properly, of 
air which is mixed with blood, and carried by "it to 
every part of the body. Like the sphere of the 
planets, it has seven parts or natures. The>e are 
the five s nses, speech, and the faculty of repro¬ 
duction. Being material, it is mortal. The higher 
principle is regularly sjioken of as rods. The pos¬ 
sesion of vovs in a qualified sense is indeed some¬ 
times extended to the lower animals; hut this 
vacillation in the use of language does not neces¬ 
sarily indicate any contradiction in Philo’s thought. 
The rational principle, in its highest sense, was 
distinctive of man, and in him it w T as the sover¬ 
eign part (to 7}ytjjiov ik ov). Several able interpreters 
believe that Philo derived the substance of the 
rational soul from the ether, and to that extent 
was a materialist, although he sometimes wavers. 
A remarkable passage seems decisive. He alleges 
that w e cannot know the substance {ovaia) of mind, 
and nevertheless asserts parenthetically, as though 
this one point were certain, dXX ov <r<5ga, atru-aaror 
Xesrtop {dc Somn. i. 6 [i. 025]). To resolve his 
doubts lie appeals to the statement of Moses, 

‘ God breathed into his face a spirit of life,' mean¬ 
ing by spirit ‘not air in motion, but a certain 
stamp and character of Divine power* {Quod det. 
pot. ms. 22, 23 [i. 207]). Accordingly, the sub¬ 
stance of the higher soul is ‘Divine spirit’ {de 
Concup. 11 [ii. 350]), ‘derived from nothing at all 
that is originated, but from the Father and Sover¬ 
eign of the universe* {de Jlttndi Op. 40 [i. 32]). 
It is accordingly rrjs paKapias (pvaeus ispaydov ij 
dir6<nra<rpa rj aira.i'ya a pa. {ib. 51 [i. 35]). In one of 
the passages which are thought to contradict this 
view he is simply stating the opinions of others; 
one or two more admit of an interpretation which 
is consistent with his more clearly expressed view; 
and in the remainder the word ‘ethereal* may 
readily be understood figuratively of a pure ana 
heavenly origin. Philo is a rhetorical writer; and 
his higfily wrought language must frequentlj T be 
interpreted by reference to liis more careful and 
exact statements. The immaterial soul was by its 
nature incapable of division, and accordingly cor¬ 
responded with the unbroken sphere of the fixed 
stars, and so completed the analogy between the 
niiorocosmos and the macrocosmos. It belonged 
to the tribe of souls who peopled the air. These 
fell into tw o divisions: some, endowed with a more 
Divine constitution, living close to the ether; 
others descending into mortal bodies. The former 
were called by Moses angels, as bearing messages 
between God and man. The desire of the latter 
to descend into bodies is not clearly explained, and 
seems to imply an original moral distinction among 
souls. The souls of the wise, indeed, may have 
come to increase their experience and wisdom ; but 
others abandoned wisdom, and were swept away 
by the earthly torrent. In either case, however, 
the soul was intrinsically immortal 
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We must now view the soul in its temporary 
connexion with the body. Its seat is the heart or 
brain, more probably the brain, which is so closely 
connected with the senses. There it acts as a 
* god ’ of the irrational part {Leg. All. i. 13 [i. 51]), 
through which, though itself incapable of sever¬ 
ance, it is wholly diffused. This diffusion is 
effected by means of the ductile powers, which, 
without rupture, not only pervade the body but 
extend far beyond it, reaching even to God Him¬ 
self. The analogy for this extension of an in¬ 
separable monad confined to one small portion of 
space is found in the sun, which, without leaving 
its place, sends its rays into every part of the 
cosmos ( de Sown. i. 14 [i. 632]). These powers, how¬ 
ever, are not dependent on the soul that has them, 
but are in their nature imperishable, so that the 
individual mind only has its share of those spiritual 
essences which belong equally to countless others. 
Beyond the division into rational and irrational, 
Philo does not venture on any systematic classi¬ 
fication, though numerous powers are casually 
alluded to. We must confine our attention to 
the most important. Man alone, upon earth, has 
been endowed with freedom and the power of 
voluntary choice between good and evil, and is 
therefore justly subject to praise and blame (the 
most important passage is Quod Devs innnut. 10 
[i. 279 f.]). He alone is capable of sin, for higher 
beings are above the reach of temptations, and the 
animals, being subject to necessity, are below it. 
It is not inconsi>tent with the power of choice 
between alternatives that God is represented as 
the sole originating Cause; but one fragment 
pushes this so far as to be inconsistent with the 
general doctrine, the writer’s mind being for the 
time overwhelmed by his sense of the nothingness 
of the creature (see J. Rendel Harris, Fragments 
of Philo Jndceu<i, p. 8). The logos is another 
faculty which raises man above the brute. Here 
Philo, except in his scriptural allegories, simply 
follows the Greek philosophers. The logos is two¬ 
fold : 6 ipdi&deros, b nard didvoiav Xbyos, by virtue of 
which we are rational; and b vpo<popLKbs , or 6 sard. 
Tpcxpopdv, or 6 ycywvws Xoyos, whereby we are able to 
converse. The latter is the interpreter (epfirjveds) 
of the mind, and therefore ought to be cultivated, 
so as to do justice to the thought. The virtues of 
the double logos were symbolized by the Urim and 
Thummim (SrfXacris and dXtfffeta) on the breastplate 
of the high priest. The sources of knowledge are 
sensible perception and reason. The former brings 
the mina into connexion with the material world, 
and is the starting-point of all our knowledge ; for 
the intuitive apprehension of the intelligible cosmos 
arises only on occasion of some sensible experi¬ 
ence, as space is apprehended from the perception 
of bodies at rest, and time from perceiving bodies 
in motion. Nevertheless noiimena shine by their 
own light, and in their higher forms reveal them¬ 
selves only to the pure. Knowledge, however, 
which depended simply on the natural faculties, 
was insecure. As a rule, things were know n only 
by comparison with their opposites, and that which 
required something else to support it could not be 
depended on. The formula of scepticism, that it 
is safest to suspend one’s judgment (drdxeip), is 
advocated in a long passage, in which the errors of 
the senses and the conflicting views of men are 
dwelt upon (de Ebriet. 41-49 [i. 383-388]). Through 
the varying opinions of the philosophers, there¬ 
fore, Philo took for his unerring guide the laws 
and customs divinely communicated to the Jews. 

5. The doctrine of God as eternal Being. — (a) 
The belief in the existence of one supreme God was 
fundamental in the Jewish religion. In the world 
of speculation, however, this was opposed by athe¬ 
istic and pantheistic hypotheses, ana it was there¬ 


fore necessary to support the belief by philosophical 
arguments. The microcosm, man, suggested the 
true solution of the problems presented by the 
macrocosm. As the visible body was presided 
over by the invisible mind, so the universe which 
engages our vision must be held together and 
governed by an unseen sovereign. This conclu¬ 
sion is confirmed by the evidence of design and 
harmony in the objects around us. The cohiuob 
has all the appearance of being a work of art, and 
consequently cannot be itself 6 vpurros Oeb s, but 
must have proceeded from an intelligent and provi¬ 
dential artificer. Again, the universe, as we have 
seen, bore the marks of ti ansience and dependence, 
and so pointed to a vpCjrov or vpeaflvTarov atnop, 
which could be none other than supreme Reason 
or Mind (o rw 8Xwv vovs), which alone could pro¬ 
duce a world that bore everywhere the impress of 
rational thought. But the highest mode of ap¬ 
proaching God was by religious intuition. The 
world was only a shadow, w hich left men subject 
to conjecture; but God shone by His ow*n light, 
revealing Himself to the eyes of the soul, and 
imprinting immortal thoughts upon the mind. 
This intuition is not univeisal. It requires soli¬ 
tude, detachment from earthly cares, and freedom 
from the sway of the sense’s. Self-knowledge, 
leading to self-despair, opened the way for this 
diviner knowledge: and he who had despaired of 
himself knew the Self-cxi>tent. Accordingly , the 
apprehension of God not only vaiied m different 
persons, but in the same pel son changed with 
changing moods. 

(h) In forming an opinion rbout the Divine 
nature we are necessarily hampered by the limi¬ 
tations of our own consciousness. The human 
analogy evidently fails in a fundamental point. 
Man is a derived being, placed in a world which 
he has not created, while God is the underived 
Creator of the universe. He is not only w ithout 
the human form, but without human "pa-wons. 
The highest truth is expressed by the statement 
that * God is not as man ’ (Nu 23 1M ), and it is only 
for purposes of admonition that He is said to hie 
‘ as man 5 (Dt 1 S1 ), and to have bodily organs, and 
such passions as enmity and w'rath. ^Thi* thought 
is frequently insisted on. The two most instructive 
passages are de Saer. Ah. et Caini . 28-30 [i. 181— 
183], and Quod Deus innnut. 11-14 [i. 280-283]. 
The former, explaining the necessary use of an¬ 
thropomorphic language on account of our weak¬ 
ness, sums up in tlie^e w ords : atpeXeis ovp, & ypvxflt 
Tra.v yevTp-bv Ovrjrbv fitrapXriTbv (HjSriXop dir b ivvoLai 
T7js irepl Oeov tov dyevifrov sal dipddprov xai drpdirrov 
Kal ay tov Kai fiovov puanapiov. The higher faculties 
in men, however, reason and the preferential free¬ 
dom of the will, were peculiar to them among 
created beings, and must be regarded as essenti¬ 
ally Divine; so that we may regard God as free, 
self-determining, ever active Mind (6 rod ravrbt 
vo vs), possessed of rb avre^ovaiov updros , even His 
beneficence being ascribed, not to His inability to 
do evil, but to His preference for the good (de 
Plantat. Noe , 20 [i. 342]. 

When we seek to pass beyond this description, 
and inquire into the essence of God, we are met with 
blank mystery. The essence of the human mind 
is impenetrable, much more that of God, so that 
we can know only that He is, not what He is: o 8' 
Apa oibb np vf KaraXrfTTbs 6rt gij Kard rb clvai pJbvor 
inrdpt is ydp M* t)v KaraXa/x^dvofiev airrov, rusv 81 ye 
Xwpis irrdpZcut ovbtv ( Quod Deus sit immut. 13 [i. 
282]). Accordingly, He is in the strictest sense 
without a name. There are, indeed, numerous 
appellations which serve to denote Him, and He 
is called in Scripture nvpltp 6vbpua.n 6 &v (de Abr. 
24 [ii. 19]); but these do not reveal His essence, 
so as to communicate a perfect knowledge of what 
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lie is. In spite of this opinion, Philo constantly 
assumes that we have a very extensive knowledge 
of God, and it is generally supposed that his whole 
doctrine is involved in hopeless contradiction. This, 
however, may be resolved by a strict attention to 
the meaning of words. According to Philo, God 
is a simple uncompounded unity. But, when we 
speak of Him as rational, good, powerful, we 
violate His unity, and represent Him as mani¬ 
fold. This is due to the imperfection of our 
thought, which cannot comprehend the essence 
in which these things are one, but can notice 
only the different effects of the Divine causality 
in the manifoldncss of nature. As a simple 
essence, God is without qualities [dnroios, a word 
which expresses not, as is often said, the absence 
of attributes, but the impossibility of classifica¬ 
tion). God is not a sort of God, or a sort of 
anything, but is alone in His incomprehensible 
pci lection. How, then, are we to regard His 
attributes? A man is good by partaking of 
goodness, which as it may be shared by others, 
makes the man a particular sort of man. God, 
however, is not good by partaking of goodness, 
as though it were something extraneous to Him¬ 
self. Goodness and all such attributes are among 
the ioLoTrjTts of God ; and if other beings may be 
clarified as good, it i" only because they partici¬ 
pate in the Divine essence, in the eternal and 
archetypal ideas which the fulness oi God ex¬ 
hausts and transcend*. yap ian tCov koXujv, 

6 fxi) Ocoi' re Kai Otlav {de Suer. AO. et Catnip 17 [i. 
174]); TrXrjpys 5£ dyaOOjv TeXtiwv, pdXXov 5e, d XPV T & 
a\rjtfes eiireiv, avros to ayadov , 6s ovpavip Kai yrj 
rci Kara p.tpos tipfipiae v ay add {de Septen. 5 [ii. 28U]j; 
o tCov o\u)v vous iariv cl\iKpiy£<rTaTos Kai aKpaupvarraros, 
Kp€tTTu)v 7 ) aperi) Kai KpuTTuv 7} eiri<rTr)p.ri Kai Kpeirruv j 
77 avTo rb ayaOov Kai aurb t 6 Ka\6p (de Mundi Up. 2 

Li. -']), 

(<\> There is, tlien, no contradiction in ascribing 
attributes to linn whose uncompoundcd essence is 
so inscrutable. He is eternal, incorruptible, and 
immutable, and thus dillcreutiated in the most 
absolute way from every thing cieatod. Hence lie 
is not only the one only God, but He is the indi¬ 
visible, archetypal unity, without parts or mem¬ 
bers. He is invisible, except as spiritual light 
revealing itself to the soul. He is omnipresent, 
and ‘lias filled the cosmos with Himself’ (de 
Tost. Cain, 5 [i. 229]), having stretched his powers 
through the earth and sky, so as to leave no part 
empty. Being independent of place, He is at 
once everywhere and nowhere, and all terms of 
motion, like up and down, are inapplicable, except 
figuratively, to God in His essence {rip Kara rd elvat 
6e<p ; see especially Con/. Ling. 27 [i. 425]). He is 
equally independent of time, which belongs only to 
the phenomenal world. Every thing being thus 
present to His view', He is omniscient, and no man 
can hide himself from Him. As sole efficient 
Cause, He is omnipotent. He is also perfect, that 
is, complete in Himself, so that nothing could add 
to the fulness from which all things come ; and, 
regarded as pure Being, He is out of all relation (r6 
ydp tv, y tv iariv, ovxl ruv Tpds n), but some of His 
powers are, as it w r ere, relative (unravel rp6s rt); a 
phrase which implies that, though they are de¬ 
scribed by relative terms, their character is not 
altered by the relation, but they impart all and re¬ 
ceive nothing (see de Mut. Nom. 4 [L 582]). Philo 
habitually teaches that God has no participation 
in evil, and is the source only of good. With him 
are of Oipravpol pbviav dyaOQv (de Fuga et Invent. 15 
[i. 557]). In one passage, however, this is verbally 
contradicted, elirl ydp uxnrep dyadm oflrw Kai KaK&v 
i raph rip Oeip dyaavpol {Leg. All. iiL 34 [i. 108]). 
This may illustrate the kind of inconsistency into 
which Philo is betrayed by his allegorical interpre¬ 


tation of different presages; but here the contra¬ 
diction is relieved by the consideration that in one 
passage he is dealing with moral evil, and in the 
other with Divine punishments. When we add 
that God enjoys perfect blessedness and uninter¬ 
rupted peace, w r e have completed this preliminary 
survey of His attributes. 

And now a profound question arises which 
philosophy was bold enough to answer. Why did 
a Being so perfect, and in need of nothing, create 
the universe ? Beeau.se He w r as good and munifi¬ 
cent, and did not grudge to matter a share of His 
own best nature; and in thus bestowing His favours 
He acted from His own sole initiative, Mevi Si 
rrapaK\riT(p —rts yap fjv Zrepos ;—jxbvip tk aim} XPV&A" 
pevos {de Mundi Op. 5, 6 [L 5]). From the same 
source springs IIis providential care, with which 
He pour* forth the abundant riches of His favours, 
blessing the imperfect, and pitying the unworthy. 
But His mercies are measured out in due propor¬ 
tion, for not even the whole world could contain 
them in their purity. Every doctrine of Providence, 
however, is required to account for the existence 
of pain and or moral evil. The questions thus 
suggested are discussed by Philo in his treatise 
on Providence, where he gives the usual philoso¬ 
phical answers, on which it is unnecessary to 
linger. We must pass to the more characteristic 
problem, How' are we to reconcile the absolute 
simplicity and unity of God with His manifold 
activity in the world of phenomena? 

G. The doctrine of the Dir me poiccrs. —( a) Their 
existence and character. — When w r e survey this 
world and observe the mutual relation of its 
several parts, we are driven to the conviction 
that it is one system, and therefore that it is 
held together by a pen a*ive and enduring power. 
But this power is manifested in a vast vauety of 
objects, which embody distinct ideas or rational 
foi ms ; and nothing hut the presence of a compel¬ 
ling force can prevent them from sinking back into 
amoiphou* limiter. We are therefore constrained 
in thought to recognize a multitude of powers, such 
as habitual, vital, rational. God being the only 
eilicient Cause, these powers must be Divine, and 
so constitute the link between God and matter. 
They belong therefore to the Divine essence, and, 

! as that essence is unknown, the powers too hide 
their essence, and reveal only their effects. They 
are uncircumscribed, timeless, and unbegotten, holy 
and unerring as God Himself, and consequently 
they are only partially exercised in creation. From 
this brief description it is apparent that they corre¬ 
spond with the Platonic ideas, and accordingly 
Philo adopts this part ot Platonic philosophy. The 
principal passage bearing on this subject may be 
quoted. God is represented as replying thus to 
Moses: ‘As, among you, seals, whenever wax or 
any similar material is applied to them, make 
innumerable impressions, not suffering the loss of 
any part, but remaining as they were, such you 
must suppose the powers around Me to be, apply¬ 
ing qualities to things without quality, and forms 
to the formless, while they experience no change 
or diminution in their eternal nature. But some 
among you call them very appropriately ideas , 
siuce they give ideal form to each thing, arranging 
the unarranged, and communicating determinate 
limits and definition and shape to the indeterminate 
and indefinite and shapeless, and, in a word, alter¬ 
ing the worse into the better’ {de Monarch, i. 6 [ii. 
218 f.]). The function of these powers or ideas in 
the work of creation is described in the following 
passage : ‘ For God, as being God, anticipating 
that there could never be a beautiful imitation 
without a beautiful pattern, or any perceptible 
thing faultless which was not modelled in con¬ 
formity with an archetypal and intelligible idea, 
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when He wished to fabricate this visible cosmos, 
first shaped forth the intelligible, in order that, 
using an immaterial and most Godlike pattern, 
He might work out the material cosmos, a more 
recent copy of an older one, destined to contain 
as many perceptible genera as there >\ere intelli¬ 
gible in the other. But it is not to be said or 
supposed that the cosmos which consists of the 
ideas is in any place; but in what way it subsists 
we shall know by following up an example of what 
takes place among ourselves. Whenever a city is 
founded to gratify the high ambition of some king 
or emperor, claiming autocratic authority, and at 
the same time brilliant in thought, adding splen¬ 
dour to his good fortune, sometimes a trained archi¬ 
tect having offered his sendees, and inspected the 
good temperature and suitability of the place, de¬ 
scribes first witliin himself almost all the parts of 
the city that is to be erected—temples, gymnasia, 
town-halls, market-places, harbours, docks, lanes, 
equipment of walls, foundations of houses anil 
other public edifices. Then, having received the 
forms of each in his own soul, as in wax, he bears 
the figure of an intelligible city, and having stirred 
up the images of this in his memory, and, still 
more, having sealed there its characters, looking, 
like a good workman, to the pattern, he begins to 
prepare that made of stones and timber, making 
the matei ial substances like each of the immaterial 
ideas. Similarly, then, we must think about God, 
who, w hen He "purposed founding the great city, 
first devised its foims, out of which, having com¬ 
posed an intelligible cosmos, He completed the 
perceptible, using the former as a pattern. As, 
then, the city which was first formed within the 
architect had no exterior place, but had been sealed 
in the artist’s soul, in the same way not even the 
cosmos that consists of the ideas could have any 
other place than the Divine Logos which disposed 
these things into a cosmos. For what other place 
could there be for his powers which would be ade¬ 
quate to receive and contain, I do not say all, but 
any one unmixed ? 5 (de Mundi Op. 4f. [i. 4]). The 
ideas are not mere names, which could have no 
efficiency, but are real essences, to which the quali¬ 
ties of things are due (see especially Sncrificant. 13 
[ii. 261 f.]), and which maintain in material objects 
the permanence of ideal types. They are eternal, 
and do not perish with the things on which their 
seal lias been set; for wisdom and goodness do not 
die with the wise and good man. In their com¬ 
bination they form the K&trpios potjt&Sj which is the 
archetype of the Kbapos altrBrrrbs. They have no 
locality but the Divine thought, or God Himself, 
who is the ‘ immaterial place of immaterial ideas * 

(Cherub . 14 [i. 148]), the primal archetype, or rather 
older and higher than the archetype, the Idea being 
only one mode of the eternal Thought. From this 
point of view the Kbtrpos por/rbs is the son of God, 
and its counterpart, the Kbtrpos aiadTjrbs, is his 
younger son. rliilo attempts no careful classifi¬ 
cation of the powers; but there are a few on which 
he frequently dwells. The highest of all is the 
Logos. Next to this comes the creative power, 17 
xonjTucfi, and then, in succession, ij pcurtXucfi, ij ZXetas, 
and the two divisions of ij popoOeriK'b, the preceptive 
and the prohibitive. The lowest on the scale, 
which are virtually only two, are subordinate 
varieties of the two powers above them, affecting 
the life of men, and not the entire cosmos. The 
two great powers, the creative and the regal, have 
their unity in the Logos. They are otherwise called 
dyaBbrrfs and ££ov<rla, for by goodness God generated 
the universe, and by authority He rules it. Scripture 
represents this distinction by the two titles, Bebs and 
icyptos. Under the latter power is ranked the puni¬ 
tive, for it is the business of a ruler to punish the 
guilty; but this is not inconsistent with goodness, 


4 the oldest [ i.c . the highest and bG?t] of the graces/ 
for punishment is intended as a prevention or cor¬ 
rection of sin. 

(b) We must now notice a very difficult question, 
What was the relation of the Dirine powers to God\ 
It is generally said that Philo is here involved in 
hoj>eless contradiction, sometimes treating the 
powers merely as attributes, sometimes regarding 
them as distinct persons. Philo himself felt that 
the subject was obscure, and not to be rashly 
spoken of before those who were incapable of 
philosophical reflexion (see, especially, de Utter. Ab. 
ct Caini , 15 and 39 [i. 173 f. and 1S9J). The most 
definite statement is found in an allegorical inter¬ 
pretation of the visit of the three men to Abraham. 
These symbolized the Father of the universe, and 
His two oldest and nearest powers, the creative 
and the regal. These present to the seeing intelli¬ 
gence a mental image, now of one, and now of 
three,—of one, whenever the soul, l>eing perfectly 
purified, presses on to the idea which is unmingled 
and complete in itself ; but of three when it is un¬ 
able to apprehend the self - existent Being from 
itself alone, but apprehends it through the effects. 
That the triple image is virtually that of one sub¬ 
ject is apparent not only from allegorical specu¬ 
lation, but from the word of Scripture, ’which 
represents Abraham as addressing his visitors, 
not as three but as one, and as receiving the 
promise from one only (de Abr. 24 f. [ii. 18 fl. J). It 
is clear from this passage that the creative and 
regal powers are not conceived as beings distinct 
from God, but only as answering to our imperfect 
modes of apprehension, while to a true perception 
both are lost in the supreme and unbroken unity 
of God. I 11 other words, our highest thought, w hen 
it penetrates to the Divine unity, can apprehend 
God only as pure Being; but, when we view Him 
through the variety of His operations, we are 
obliged to think and speak of certain aspect^ of 
that Being. An instructive analogy is furnished 
by a description of the 4 power * in the w ise man. 
It receives various names, piety, natural philosophy, 
ethical, political; and the wise man contains these 
and numlierless other powers; but in all he has 
one and the same elbos (de Ebriet. 22 [i. 37Uf.]). 
Agreeably to this view, the powers are spoken of 
collectively as equivalent to the ‘invisible’ or 
‘ eternal nature ’ of God. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that God and His power or powers are 
used interchangeably. Again, there are several 
passages in which the powers are regarded as 
predicates of God, and God is referred to as Him¬ 
self being or doing what is implied by their several 
names. 

(c) What, then, is the function of the powers ? 
They are not intended, as is so often said, to act 
as personal agents who can take the place of God 
in all mundane affairs, but to present to our thought 
the mode in which we may conceive of the Eternal 
Mind as acting in time and space; or, in othei 
words, they are not meant to separate God from 
the material world, but to bring Him into contact 
w'ith it. It is through them that the self-existent 
Being (d &r or rb 6 v) is omnipresent, having filled 
the universe with Himself He 4 stretches 5 them 
into every part, as we may stretch our mind to a 
speaker, or the energies of our souls to God. It 
is through the powers that God 4 touches’ the 
soul; for we can receive only a broken and partial 
revelation. The passage which is thought to prove 
decisively the separate personality of the powers is 
the following: iKeirrjs [overtas] 7 dp xdvra frytrrrjtrer 
6 debs , ovk itpaxrbfiepos avrbs' 06 7 dp qp Bipus dxelpov 
Kal xetf>vppJvr)s VXrjs yj/abeip rbp tbfiova sal /xatcdpiop , 
dXXd rats datapdrois bvpdpetriv, S>r trvpop tvopxL at Ibt at, 
KaTcxpfyroLTo xpbs rb 7 4pos IhcatrrQP rrjr dppdrrovtraw 
Xa fietp poptpijp ( Sacrificant . 13 [ii. 261]). Yet even 
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here it is God, evidently used in the highest sense, 
who generated the universe, and the powers are 
really 4 ideas/ which impart form to every genus. 

(iod did not touch matter Himself, for that would 
imply that He communicated to it the totality of 
the Divine idea, and that the universe, instead of 
affording fragmentary glimpses of the Divine 
thoughts, was a complete revelation of His nature. 
Again, it is quite in conformity with Philo’s 
m! mud ant use of figurative language when God 
and Hi< powers are compared to a sovereign and 
l.is attendant lrndyguartl. Similarly, the human 
mind, as a king, lias its bodyguard of attendant 
powers ( de Nigrat. Abr . 31 [i. 4C2], and several 
other passages); and the passages where the Divine 
powers figure most clearly as separate persons may 
all be explained as instances of this rhetorical style. 
It is impossible for us to survey these in detail. 
Some confusion arises also liecause expositors are 
not careful to separate Philos literal interpreta- 
t ions from his allegorical. Thus the three visitors 
to Abraham might literally lie angels, and yet 
allegorically might be designed to represent God 
under three aspects of His being. A different 
older of reflexion arises in connexion with the 
(Mention of man. The words ‘Let us make man’ 
point to a plurality of persons. These words 
would have been quite intelligible if Philo had 
looked upon all the Divine powers as distinct 
persons; but in fact he feels their difficulty, and 
declares that the truest reason for them is known 
to (iod only. He treats of them in four passages 
of considerable length ( de Nandi Op. 24 [l. 16 f.]; 
< Vo?/. Lint 7 . 33-36 [i. 430-433] ; de Faff a et Inv. 
13 i. [i. 556] ; and de Mut. Nom. 4 [i. 582 f.]); and 
in these he professes to give only a plausible con¬ 
jecture. One distinction is made perfectly clear. 
Man. unlike the rest of the creation, has been 
piirtly formed by inferior agents, whereas the whole 
ctNiids heaven and earth and sea, was made by 
the architect Himself, without the co-operation 
of others. This proves conclusively that the sub¬ 
ordinate agents, to whom is assigned the partial 
creation of man, were not regarded as identical 
with the Divine powers w hich were exercised in 
every part of creation. Man occupies a unique 
place in that he is liable to sin ; and therefore God 
delegated the creation of man in part to others, in 
order that, if evil arose, it might not be ascribed 
to the Supreme Goodness. These others are 
angels, and angels are souls flying in the air, and 
‘ under-servants of God’s powers ’ (rods vTrobiaKdpovs 
avrov tGjv dvvdfiewp ayyAoes, de Monarch. iL 1 [ii. 
222 ]). Nevertheless, they are themselves spoken 
of as God’s powers. This apparent inconsistency 
is easily explained. All objects which embodied 
a rational idea might be spoken of as powers; 
but these created and finite manifestations of 
Divine thought in the elements, in all the lovely 
sights of nature, and in pure angelic souls in¬ 
habiting the air, are not to be identified with the 
infinite and unbegotten powers which, in our 
modern language, must be described as attributes 
of God. While, however, they are distinct to our 
thought and perception, they participate in the 
same nature; for it is only through sharing in a 
Divine idea that matter can receive the impress 
of rational form, or souls concentrate in them¬ 
selves the characters of personality. 

7. The doctrine of the Logos. —(o) At the head 
of the hierarchy of Divine powers was the Logos. 
This word occasions a good deal of difficulty to 
interpreters of Philo, owing to the want of any 
precise English equivalent. It denotes, in its 
lighest sense, the mind itself, bnt more especially 
the rational faculty. Then it is applied to any 
rational thought or idea residing witnin the mina, 
and is extended to any relation which may be 


rationally conceived, to an underlying principle <n 
law, for instance, of numbers or harmony, and to 
the meaning of anything. From this it passes to 
any kind of outward expression of some thought 
or idea, particularly in sftoken or written language. 
Probably its best representative in English is 
4 Thougfit/ a word which has some approach to 
the same variable application. 

(b) We have already seen that the cosmos pre¬ 
sented a picture of rational forms or ideas; and, 
as these were combined in one harmonious whole, 
they constituted one cosmic thought. This thought 
was the highest genus, under which the multitu¬ 
dinous ideas took rank as species; or, more stiu-tly, 
God, as pure Being, was the most generic, and His 
reason or thought was second. The Logos, there¬ 
fore, regarded as a Divine power, was the unitary 
principle of all beneath it. It was by virtue of 
llis reason that God was both ruler and good ; or, 
in other words, creation and providence were both 
expressions of reason. If so, a porirbs Koafios must 
have existed in the mind of God prior to the 
visible world ; and, as it was the sum of the 
Divine thoughts, it was the Logos of God. 4 The 
intelligible cosmos/ says Philo, ‘is nothing else 
than God’s Logos, when he is already engaged in 
making a cosmos; for neither is the intelligible 
city anything else than the reflexion (\oyurfi6s) of 
the architect when he is already intending to 
create the city* (de Mundi Op. 6 [i. 5]). From 
this point of view the Logos is the supreme 
archetypal idea (iUa. tup i5eu>p) t which by its im¬ 
press, as of a seal, on matter constitutes the visible 
universe. Matter, however, was inherently incap¬ 
able of retaining what was once impressed upon it; 
and hence its ideal forms were forces or powers 
constantly present and active, and might be re¬ 
garded as a law, the eternal and pervasive law of 
‘right reason,’ which, stretching from centre to 
circumference, was a bond of the universe that 
could not be broken. The same supreme Logos 
a})})eared in man as the moral law, enjoining what 
was right and forbidding what was wrong. Thus 
the Logos, the intelligible cosmos, became manifest 
in the universe, where it dwelt as an ‘ intelligent 
and rational nature,’ ministering as a high priest 
in the cosmic temple of God. 

(< ) It is well known that the human logos was 
divided into ip&idOeros and tt pofiopiKos, and that 
these terms were, in the later theology, extended 
to the Logos of God. Now Philo, w bile familiar 
with this distinction in the case of man, never 
applies to God the technical language by which 
it was described. Hence it is sometimes main¬ 
tained that the distinction in the Divine Logos 
was absent from his thought. But the conception 
of a twofold Logos is involved in the account which 
we have already given, and it is quite explicitly 
recognized by Philo. The principal passage is 
in the Vita Mosis , iii. 13 [ii. 154], where it is said 
that the ‘ Logos is double both in the universe and 
in the nature of man/ and the former is divided 
into that which relates to immaterial ideas, 
and that which relates to the visible objects of 
the perceptible cosmos. Nevertheless, the analogy 
between man and God was incomplete; for God 
had no organs of speech, and His word was seen 
in His works, and not heard by the ears (see, 
especially, de Nig rat. Abr. 9 [i. 443 f.]). Philo may 
therefore have shrunk from adopting the usual 
terms, as one of them suggested anthropomorphic 
ideas. 

(d) The Logos, as the sum and unity of the 
world of ideas, was identical with the Divine 
reason; and this reason was not an essence ex¬ 
traneous to God, by sharing in which God became 
rational, but was a mode of the Divine essence, 
and in no way broke the solitude of God which 
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eUjva AvdptdTOs, dureucdyuTfia, xa.p6.8uypa, 184 a ru>v 
idewv, dpxiTinros 184a, 8 vorjrbs k6c/jlos, totos tov 4k 
t&v 18cuv Kdcrpiov, <r<f>payls f x&p&KT'tiPt Beov, Seirrepos 
deos. AVe may further observe that the multitude 
of philosophical terms descriptive of God is entirely 
absent from the Gospel. In reading the valuable 
collection of parallels made by Professor Julius 
Grill ( Untersuchungcn iiber die Entstchung des 
rierten Evanadiums , Erster Teil, 1902, pp. 106- 
138), where tlie Greek text of Philo is fully pre¬ 
sented, one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
marked difference in the style and phraseology of 
the two writers. Amid many interesting resem¬ 
blances of thought, which indicate the presence 
of a similar religious and philosophical atmosphere, 
there are some striking contrasts; and, in the few 
cases where the same words are used, the identity 
may be explained without the hypothesis of direct 
literary dependence. These facts show that it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the resemblances 
may be due to the common stock of ideas which 
l>elonged to thoughtful men at that time. There 
are two lines of evidence which strengthen the pro¬ 
bability that this may be the case. First, Philo 
himself had an extensive acquaintance with Pales¬ 
tinian interpretation. For particulars see Sieg¬ 
fried, Philo von Alexandria , p. 145 ff., and Bernhard 
Ritter, Philo und die Halacha: Eine verglcichende 
Studie nnter steter Berucksichtigung des Joseph us, 
1879. Secondly, other books of the New Testament 
also contain a number of parallels to Philo's exposi¬ 
tion ; and, although we cannot prove that the 
writers of these books had not react Philo, it seems 
more probable that the coincidences are due to the 
general drift of thought. Even the Synoptic Gos¬ 
pels furnish some striking resemblances in phrase¬ 
ology and sentiment. The Epistles of St. Paul 
approach Philo more nearly, and even contain ex¬ 
amples of allegorical interpretation. It is perhaps 
more surprising to find that the Epistle of James 
has many words and figures, allusions and precepts, 
in common with Philo, and that the two writers 
agree in some of their doctrines, both in substance 
and in the mode of presenting them. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrew's betrays an obvious 
affinity with the Alexandrian school; and yet, even 
in his case, Ave cannot prove a direct dependence 
upon Philo. See particulars, and other works re¬ 
ferred to, in Siegfried, and in Anatlion A all, 
Geschirhte der Logosidee in der christlichen Littera- 
tnr , 1899, w T lio assumes a more direct dependence 
upon Philo than seems securely established by the 
evidence. On the wide prevalence of a Logos- 
doctrine in the 1st cent., and its connexion, through 
the mediation of Stoicism, with the old Egyptian 
theology, see many interesting particulars"in R. 
Reitzenstein’s Zwei religionsgeschichtliche Fragen 
nach ungedruckten griechischen Texten der Strass - 
burger Bibliothek , 1901. 

When we pass from the New Testament, the con¬ 
nexion with Philo gradually becomes more and more 
obvious, especially through the predominance of 
that vicious mode of interpretation of which he 
made such extensive use. This is seen in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, which follows some of the 
principal rules of allegory. It is still further ex¬ 
emplified in the writings of Justin Martyr, where 
the w hole false system is fully established. The 
Apologist, moreover, in his doctrine of the Logos, 
has many points of agreement with Philo, which 
are wholly wanting in St. John; and it is certainly 
not improbable that a philosopher had studied the 
works of the Alexandrian sage. Similar appear¬ 
ances are presented by the works of other apologists, 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus. When we come 
to the great Alexandrian writers, Clement and 
Origen, there is no longer any room for doubt; 
lor they expressly refer to him. They inherit from 


him the rules of allegorical interpretation, and arc 
dependent on him in some of their important doc¬ 
trinal statements. Eusebius frequently quotes him, 
and borrows his doctrines and interpretations; and 
he Avas read even in the West, for Ambrose makes 
ample use of him, and sometimes transfers his very 
words, in a Latin translation, to his own pages. 
Jerome, too, is familiar with his Avritings, and 
avail* himself es[>ecially of his interpretations of 
scriptural names, though sometimes correcting 
him. It was probably, for the most part, through 
J erome that these explanations passed on to other 
Latin Fathers. See the whole subject treated by 
Siegfried, p. 1103 ft*., where other Avorks are referred 
to. This widely spread knowledge of his A\ritin^s 
shows the high estimation in Avhicli Philo was held; 
but, nevertheless, Ave cannot place him among the 
AA'orld’s great original thinkers. To class him, as 
ancient Avriters did, with Plato, must seem to us an 
absurd exaggeiation of his powers. His system of 
interpretation, borrowed indeed but extended and 
popularized by him, may have helped for a time 
to save the reverence due to the Scriptures, but 
Avas in its ultimate effect purely mi*chie\ ous, hiding 
the real beauties of the ancient records, and re¬ 
ducing Revelation to a fantastic puzzle. But he 
gave eloquent expression to a great movement of 
thought, and prepared a sort of philosophical 
mould in which the fluid doctrines of Christianity 
could acquire consistency and shape; and amid lus 
tedious interpretations there are splendid Hashes of 
spiritual thought, Avhile his ethical teaching reaches 
an exalted purity, without transgressing the bounds 
of sober sense, and is always flushed with the hues 
of religious faith, and reverence for the Will and 
Spirit of God. 

Literature. —In the foregoing article only the most im¬ 
portant references have been given; for the opinions of Philo 
are collected from such a number of passages that the com¬ 
plete references would occupy an undue amount of space. 
They will be found in the present author’s work, Philo Judaeus: 
or the Jewish-Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and 
Completion, 2 vols., London, 1888, where also there is a much 
fuller discussion of controverted points. In addition to works 
already referred to, it may be sufficient to mentiou the follow¬ 
ing : August Gfrorer, Philo und die alexandrinische Theosophie , 
1*31; August Ferdinand Dahne, Geschichtliche Darstelhmo der 
j it disch-aZexand rinischen Jleligwns-Philosophie, 1834 ; Friedrich 
Keferstein, Philo’s Lehre von den gottlichen Mittelwesen, 1846; 
Zeller, Die Philosophic der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entmcklung , iii. Thl. 2 Abth. 1881; Henry Soulier, La Doctrine 
du Logos chez Philon d’Alexandria, 1876; Anathon Aall, Ges- 
chichte der Logosidee in der griechischen Phxlosojdne, 1896. 
A fuller bibliography may be consulted in Schurer, GJV* in. 
642 ff. An in ten's ting Flarilegium Philonis has been collected 
and published by Mr. C. G. Monteflore in the JQR [April 1896 
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iii |f 5-84. Methods and Principles. 

5. Two rival schools, * Traditional * and * Critical.* 

6-8. The 'Traditional* School as represented by Mr. 
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9. Their claim to take account of the whole evidence. 
[Note on the difference between ' the date of a 
document * and ' the date of the text contained 
in it’]. 

10. Suggested causes for the corruptions of the text. 

[Note on the attitude of Westoott and Hort to 
the ' Synoptic Problem *]. 

11. The rise of the ' Critical ’ School 

12-15. Mr. Miller’s account of the triumph of the • Tradi¬ 
tional* Text tested by reference to the period 
881-450 A.n. 
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18. Prima facie evidence for tne existence of tne read¬ 
ings in 1 Timothy. 

19-22. Examination of these readings in the light of 
' Intrinsic* evidence and of Hie evidence of Ver¬ 
sions and ante-Nicene Fathers. 

28. The Traditional Text of Mk printed so as to 
indicate ite relation to other types of text 
current in early times, with a detailed exaznina* 
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tion of all the variant* in the light of the 

|} * Internal Evidence of Headings.' 

24. The groups of Authorities brought to light by this 
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25-28. Are the names * Syrian,' 4 Western,'' Alexandrian,' 

* Neutral,’ applied by Dr. Hort to these groups, 

* question-begging’ ? 

29. The fundamental importance of the 'subjective' 
elemeut in Textual Oriticism illustrated by the 
examination of Mk l 1 * 38 , leading to a description 
of the checks on personal idiosyncrasy provided 
by 1 Intrinsic' ana * Transcriptional ’ Probability, 
and by the 'Internal Evidence of Documents.’ 

80. The principle of Genealogy. 

81-34. The consequences of this principle. 

85-59. Grounds for the 'Critical' rejection of the Tradi¬ 
tional Text illustrated by reference to ‘dis¬ 
tinctively Syrian* readings in Mk l 1 ' 38 . 

86f. The argument from ' Conflation.' 

38-41. Ante-Nicene ex idence. 

42-48. Detailed examination of the evidence for r*7e wp- 
<pr,rcue in Mk l 2 . 

49. And for 1/Mrpirtii* r«v. 

50-51. Conclusion with regard to ante-Nicene evidence. 

52. Summary of the evidence against 'Syrian' read- 

68-55. Ev" fence of editorial activity in the production of 
the Traditional Text. 

66-68. The argument a priori. 

59. The argument from ecclesiastical use. 

60-62. The characteristics of the ' Western * readings in 
Mk 11-28. 

63. The acceptance of these readings not precluded by 

* Genealogy.’ 

64-66. 4 Alexandrian ’ readings in Mk l 1 * 98 . 

67 f. ‘ Neutral ’ readings m Mk l 1 2 h 

69. The \alue of B as determined by the ‘Internal 

Evidence of Readings ’ 

70. The relation of B to other primary authorities. 

71-76. The relation of K to B. 

77-81. N and B in relation to the oldest forms of the Latin 
and Syriac Versions, especially k and S\ r-siiu 

82. The value of KB in opposition to Syriac and Latin 
evidence combined. 

83 f. Conclusion. 

1. OBJECT.— 1. The object of Textual Criticism 
Is to recover the ipsissinui verba of the docu¬ 
ment- of which the NT is composed, and to pre¬ 
sent them to modern readers as nearly as possible 
in the form in which they left their authors’ 
hands. This delinition is bused on the assump¬ 
tion that all the copies of the diilerent books 
we possess, whether m Greek or in a transla¬ 
tion, are capable of being traced back in the last 
resort to one and the same original. The assump¬ 
tion is a natural one, and not to be surrendered 
without very cogent reason. Still we cannot ex¬ 
clude the possibility that any particular book may 
have been current from Apostolic times in two 
closely related but distinct forms. St. Paul may, 

Lightfoot suggested,* have issued a second 
edition of his Epistle to the Romans. St. Luke 
may, as Illass maintains, have issued two editions, 
both of his Gospel and of the Acts. The pheno¬ 
mena presented by the text of St. Mark, not only 
in regard to the last twelve verses but throughout 
the Gospel, may need the same hypothesis for their 
adequate solution.t In such cases the task of the 
critic liecomes still more delicate. He has to dis¬ 
entangle and present distinctly not one original 
but two, which were once current side by side, 
but which have in the course of time been blended 
together, in almost inextricable confusion, in all 
our extant authorities. 

2. From this definition of the object which all 
textual clitics alike have before them two conse¬ 
quences follow, to which it will not be superfluous, 
judging from the past history of the science, to 
call attention before we pass on. 

The first is this. There is at present, and there 
must remain, room for legitimate difference of 
opinion. We must be careful not to arrogate to 
the form of text which we ourselves prefer an 
exclusive right to represent the true ‘ word of God.’ 

* See the papers by him and by Hort, reprinted from the 
Journal of Philology in Biblical Essays, pp. 287-374. 

t See Blass, Textkritische Bemerkungen zu Markus. 
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The necessity for this caution is perhaps not so 
great as it was in the days of Gnesbach. * The 
appeal made in a recent pamphlet by the leading 
supi>orter of one of the two rival schools of Textual 
Criticism to a standard which has yet to be fixed 
is a most hopeful sign.f 

The second consequence which follows from our 
definition of the object of Textual Criticism is this. 
As all textual critics are engaged on one and the 
same sacred study, and are fellow-workers to a 
common end, they will do well to take special 
ains to cultivate mutual respect. It is strange, 
ut it is none the less true, that the study of 
Textual Criticism seems to have a peculiarly dis¬ 
astrous effect upon the temper. The virulence 
with which Walton, Mill, Griesbach, and Lach- 
mann were assailed, not to speak of more recent 
examples, is a deep stain on the annals of the 
study. X 

ii. Materials.— 3. It does not fall within the 
scope of this article to describe at length the ma¬ 
terials available for the Textual Criticism of NT. 
In part they are dealt with under separate heads 
(see A, X, B, C, D, Arabic Version, etc.). For a 
complete list (and for purposes of reference any¬ 
thing short of a complete list is unsatisfactory) the 
student must be referred to the recognized store¬ 
houses of information, e.g . Tregelles, voL i. of 
Horne’s Introduction to the New Testament , revised 
1856, by no means to be neglected; Prolegomena 
to Tischcndorf , ed. C. Ii. Gregory, 1884-94; 
Scrivener's Introduction to the Criticism of the 
Sew Testament 4 , 1894, revised by E. Miller and 
others; Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testa- 
mentes , Leipzig, 1900. The evidence, so far as it 
had been ascertained at the time of publication, 
w as collected in two great critical editions. 

4. The edition by Tischendorf, ed. viii 1869-72, 
is at present indispensable for students, but it 
needs throughout to be carefully checked and 
supplemented. The edition of Tregelles (1857-79) 
is no less a marvel of patient accuracy. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the first two Gospels were issued before 
the discovery of N, and, though the evidence is 
supplied in an Appendix issued by Hort and 
Streane after the author’s death, it is aw'kward 
to use. The statement of the evidence is, how¬ 
ever, given with great clearness. And the method 
adopted—a deliberate limitation of the authorities, 
whose evidence was to be represented, to the uncial 

* Sec the Prolegomena to his second edition. Sect. i. § 3, p. 
xlv f. [ed. London, 1809], esp. ‘ Delude non ideo verbum Dei 
mutatur, quia in textu vulgari unuiu alterumve xocabulum 
deletur aut additur aut cum alio perwututur. Quod hebraico 
magis quam latino nomine verbum Dei appellare solent, con- 
tinetur sensa Scripture sacre ; non autem ita in ipMS syllabis 
atque litens consist it, ut mutato (ob gravissimas rationes et 
auctontates, ac salvo sensu) vocabulo quodam, ipsum Dei 
verbum, hoc est doetrina Christi ac Aposlolorum, pereat. 
Nulla emendatio a recentioribus editoribus tentata ullam Scrip¬ 
ture sacre doctrinam inunutat aut evertit; pauc® sensum 
sententiarum attieiunt. Ad has posteriores quod attiuet, 
tenendum porro est, principium, ut aiunt, pets ab iis, qui 
x erbum Dei ab editore mutari existiment Neinpe hoc est id 
ipsum, de quo disputatur, utruin scilicet lectio vulgarium 
editionum, an vero lectio aliomm ac mehorum codicum, 

§ enuina sit verbi diviiii pars. Nemo itoque verbum Dei se 
efendere ideo jactet, quia textum Elsexirianum tuetur. Nam 
aequo jure ii, qui manuscnptoruni codicum textum defendunt, 
dice re possent, verbi dnini mtegntatem a se propugnari contra 
corruptorum interpolaiiones.’ 

t See The Textual Controversy and the Twentieth Century , by 
Edxvard Miller, M.A., p. 24 : 4 Thus I submit my case to all the 
learned in Christendom. When I speak of the Traditional Text, 
1 mean that recension of the Received Text which shall ulti¬ 
mately be settled by the voice of Christendom upon an ex¬ 
haustive examination of all the evidence in existence. My own 
Commentary, so far os it goes, is meant to be a contribution 
towards such a settlement. 

4 Accordingly, neither does my theory consciously override 
facts, nor must my expressions be taken to be dogmatic, when 
convenience in writing leads me to drop hypothetical lan- 

tfU fsee Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text , pm 116-117. 
254-256. 
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MSS, a few select cursives, all the Versions, and 
the Fathers up to Eusebius—has a real advantage, 
as it concentrates attention on that period in tne 
history of the text about which there is room for 
serious difference of opinion.* 

Editions which aim at giving only a selection of 
readings such as Baljon’s (1898) are radically un¬ 
satisfactory. It is impossible to estimate the value 
of any authority in any single book without study¬ 
ing the whole of its readings through that book. 

Editions such as that published by E. Nestle at 
Stuttgart in 1899 are convenient as indicating con¬ 
cisely the differences between the most important 
among recent critical editors, but do not profess 
to give the grounds on which their judgments are 
based. A Textual Commentary upon the Holy 
Gospels , edited by E. Miller largely from materials 
collected by the late Dean Burgon, of which 
part i. (Mt 1-14) appeared in 1899, will afford a 
useful index to the Gospel references to lie found 
in the Fathers down to the latest period. This list 
is based directly on the indexes compiled with 
enormous labour by Dean Burgon, now in the 
British Museum. It has not apparently been 
supplemented by reference to other sources, c.g. 
Tregelles, or Hort in the Notes on Select Read¬ 
ings in his Appendix. It needs, beside**, and will 
no doubt in due course receive, careful sifting. 
Scholars, however, cannot but be grateful for the 
labour that has been bestowed on its preparation. 

It is only rfoht to add that Mr. Miller's judg¬ 
ment on the drawback to the use of Patristic 
evidence from the uncritical character of the 
current editions of their works + must be checked 
in the light of Barnard’s edition of the Quis 
dives salvetur , and his account of ‘ The Biblical 
Text of Clement of Alexandria' in Cambridge 
Texts and Studies, v. 2 and 5. Nestle also has 
some pertinent remarks, with illustrations, in his 
Textual Criticism of NT, p. 14411'., Png. tr. 

Mr. Miller’s edition embodies, besides, the re¬ 
sults of recent collations, chiefly of cursives. A 
certain number of misprints are inevitable in a 
work of this scope. Students, however, should be 
warned that Mr. Miller has not incorporated all 
the various readings for which there is MS evi¬ 
dence. Nor does he always quote completelv the 
subsidiary authorities, e.g. the MSS of the Latin 
Versions, in the passages which he selects for com¬ 
ment. Again, the authoiity of tne Revisers is 
quoted constantly for readings on which it is clear 
that they were never called upon to pronounce an 
opinion. 

iii. Methods and Principles.—5. The main 
purpose of this article is to discuss the methods 
and principles by the help of which we may hope to 
secure the best result from our use of the materials 
available for Textual Criticism. This, it is well to 
remember, is the true province of the textual critic. 
It is, no doubt, of first-rate importance for any one 
who wishes to bring out a critical edition, that 
he should have a certain amount of experience 
in the direct handling of MSS. But to imagine, 
as Dean Burgon seems to do, that the value of a 

* Von Soden’e Die Sshriften dee NT, etc. (Bd. i. Abt. 1,3902) 
is a worthy fruit of the recent revival of German interest in NT 
Textual Criticism. He has already revolutionized the catalogue 
of NT Greek MSS. When completed, the work cannot fail to 
mark an immense advance in the scientific presentment of the 
materials for Criticism. 

t lx. p. xiii: * I am persuaded that more is made of this 
drawback than would be if it were generally known how little 
modern editing of the best kind, perhaps not in Eusebius, but 
in most authors, alters the quotations.' 

A somewhat lurid light is thrown on this remark by a 
sentence in Nestle, l.e. p. 145, Eng. tr. ‘As late as 1872 an 
Oxford editor, in bringing out Cyril of Alexandria’s Com¬ 
mentary on the Gospel according to St. John, wrote down only 
the initial and final words of the quotations in his manuscript, 
and allowed the compositor to setup the rest from a printed 
edition of the Textus ueoeptus.’ 


man’s opinion on a matter of Textual Criticism 
depends directly on the extent of his first-hand 
acquaintance with original documents, is very like 
measuring the skill of a jeweller by the amount 
of his experience in the work of a diamond 
field or of a gold mine, or refusing to accept a 
historian's estimate of a document unless he has 
himself inspected the MS from which it was 
printed. In fact, the qualities tliut go to make an 
ideal collator, such as Scrivener for instance, are 
very rarely combined with the capacity and the 
opportunity for taking such a comprehensive and 
intelligent survey of the whole evidence as can 
qualify a man to pronounce a sound judgment on 
the relative importance of any particular element 
in it. The constant growth of available material 
makes it increasingly important to lay stress on 
the radical distinction between the two functions 
—the function of collecting and the fuuctiou of 
interpreting the materials of criticism. 

It is strange, and not a little sad, that after 
nearly two centuries of discussion there should as 
yet be no general agreement among textual critics 
on the fundamental principles or even the methods 
of their science. Yet so it is. Critics have from 
the first Wen divided into two main school^—the 
* Traditional’ and the ‘Critical.* They appioaeh 
the problem from diametrically opposite points 
of view, and are at present almost as far from 
coming to an agreement as they have ever been. 
Tlie ‘ Ox fold Debate,’however, at least indicates 
a desire for mutual understanding, and is so far a 
sign of liettei days in store. 

0 . The Tiaditional School is represented by a 
small but vigorous band of English scholars, at 
the head of whom stands Mr. Miller,* to whom 
reference has already been made more than once.f 
This school has, so far as known to the present 
writer, no support on the Continent, though read¬ 
ings of the Traditional Text constantly com¬ 
mended themselves to the \ etei an Flench commen¬ 
tator, Godet. 

7. Traditionalists are strong in the prescriptive 
right due to fifteen centimes of almost un¬ 
challenged supremacy. They have, or had,—for 
the 19th cent, has not left matters as they were 
in this respect,—what Mr. Gwilliam in writing 
of the Peshitta (Scrivener 4 , vol. ii. p. 17) fairly 
calls ‘the advantage of possession .’ They are, 
however, fully alive to the necessity of establish¬ 
ing their position on the ground of a reasoned and 
not an unreasoning faith. They are busy, there¬ 
fore, in justifying their position by argument in 
the court of truth and fact, which, as they cannot 
but feel, must cast prescription to the w’inds if 
there is a flaw in their title. Their fundamental 
canon, as formulated by Mr. Miller (Oxford Debate, 
p. xii), runs as follow’s :— 

* It (the true text) must be grounded upon an exhaustive view 
of the evidence of Greek copies in manuscript in the first place, 
and, in all cases where they differ so as to afford doubt, of 
Versions or Translations intoother languages, and of Quotations 
from the NT made b\ Fathers and other early writers.’ 

On p. xiv we read further: ‘In the ascertainment of this 
text, or these readings, guidance is to be sought under Seven 
Notes of Truth, viz.—(1) Antiquity, (2) Number, (8) Variety, 
(4) Weight, (ft) Continuity of Witnesses, (6) The Context of 
Passages, (7) Internal Evidence. These Seven Notes of Truth, 
which are essential to the Traditional Text, sufficiently exhibit 
the agreement of it with the Canons laid down. In fact, coin¬ 
cidence with the first Canon implies coincidence with all the 
rest.’ 


* Mr. Miller died while the present art. was passing through 
the press. 

t Mr.,Miller is the author of—(1) A Guide to the Textual 
Criticism of the NT, 1886; (2) The Oxford Debate, 1897; (3) The 
Present State of the Textual Controversy , 1899; (4) The Text¬ 
ual Controversy and the Twentieth Century , 1901. He is joint 
author with Dean Burgon of The Traditional Text of the Holu 
Gospels, 1896; and The Causes of the Corruption of the Tradi¬ 
tional Text , 1896. He also edited the 4th ed. of Scrivener's 
Introduction. 
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8 . There is no indication of the kind of differences 
between MSS which 4 afford doubt/ and render it 
necessary to call in the evidence of Versions or 
Quotations ; nor is there any hint of the method 
of determining the ‘ weight * of a witness. Judging 
from his Textual Commentary , Mr. Miller’s own 
habit is to weigh uncials against uncials and 
cursives against cursives, and he feels no doubt 
so long as there is a clear numerical preponder¬ 
ance in each class in favour of the same reading. 
In 7 cases an adverse group is characterized as 
4 Western.* In 5 of these it includes K and B. In 
one case (Mt 9 13 ) a reading attested by KBD + 
guu« 3 0 ou a n i a tt. eX c. c gi. 2 Syr-M? (against cur 
and sin) and Clem. liom. (ii. 2), is described as 
4 Syrio - Low - Latin with Alexandrian support.* 
These are the only cases in which he gives any 
guidance in the classification of MSS. 

In 4 cases, viz. Mt G 548 (pi. verb after rh Kplra), 13 45 
(iirfoireipev for tffTeipcv), 13 38 {oiacra<pT)<rov for <f>pdaov, 
4 prob. a Latin gloss adopted by Origen ’), 13 57 {ISiq, 
for airrou, disregarding Jn 4 1 * 4 ), he suspects ‘Latini- 
zation.’ In 14 J4 {(rraSlovs toWovs airb rrjs yrjs aveixer 
for fiiaou ttjs OaXcurcrjs 7fv) he hints at retranslation 
from Syiiac. Here, again, we might wish that the 
suggestions were more illuminating. In 5 cases 
he discusses the jK»ssibility of the influence of 
Lection systems; in 2 of assimilation to St. 
Murk ; in one case (14 30 ) he appeals to 4 internal 
testimony * (construction of P\4tu>). For the rest, 
he is content to let his lists speak for themselves. 
The mere recital of a long list of authorities ought, 
he has no douht, to bear down op]Kisition by 
sheer weight of numbers. It is true that in the 
‘Seven Notes of Truth’ antiquity stands before 
iiuinlier. But his jiower to estimate the antiquity 
of witnesses is limited by his failure to gni-q> 
clearly the distinction between the date of a dtivti¬ 
me nt and the date of the text contained in it, or at 
least by his failure to apply this distinction con¬ 
sistently.* In practice, his convenient assumption, 

* As this distinction is of primary importance in estimating 
the weicht to be attached to a document, and as bejnnners m 
Te\tual Criticism sometimes find a difficulty in understanding 
It, it may Imj worth while to explain that the ‘date of a docu¬ 
ment' is*. stnctlV speakinjr, the dute at which it was written, 
and, when the MS is not expressly dated by the scribe, is settled 
h\ paliBOgraphical considerations. ‘ The date of the text con¬ 
tained in the document' is, of course, primarily the date of the 
autograph. But m the case of a text, like that of NT, which 
lias a continuous hist on, the ‘date of the text' refers naturally 
to the time when the particular form of text contained in the 
document was current, either generally or in some particular 
district. E.g. D (Codex Beza 1 ) is a document of cent, vi, 
hut its text represents a type which was widely prevalent 
in cent. ii. ‘k’ (Bohiensis) is usually assigned to cent. v. 
Mr. Burkitt has recently gi\en strong grounds for dating 
it early in cent, iv, but the text of 4 k ’ is the text current 
in Africa in the days of Cyprian, a.d. 250 (see Old-Latin Biblical 
Text#, ii.). 

It is interesting to notice that Mr. Miller is ali\e to this dis¬ 
tinction in regard to Syr-cur and Syr-sin (p. x\iii of Text. 
Com.). But he habitually ignores it m the case of M and B. 
The confusion in this case goes back to Senv ener, who writes 
in a note(p. vi, Adrers. Crit. Sacr.), describing the work of Dean 
Burgon, which underlies Miller's Text. Com .: * He had been 
engaged day and night for > ears in making a complete index 
or view of the MSS used by the Nicene (and ante-Nicene) 
Fathers, by way of showing that they were not identical with 
those copied m Codd. K and B, and, inasmuch as they were 
older , they must needs be purer and more authentic than those 
o\ ervalued uncials' [italics are the present writer’s]. He also 
quotes, ‘as helping to annul much of Dr. Hort’s erroneous 
theories ’ (p. \x\ iii), an extract from Mr. Rendel Harris, which 
exactly expresses Dr. Hort’s fundamental contention on the 
matter. ‘ It is not a little curious to the person who com¬ 
mences the critical study of the documents of the NT to find 
that he can discover no settled proportion between the age of a 
MS and the critical weight attached to it ... A little studv 
soon convinces the tyro of the impossibility of determining any 
law by which the value of a codex can be determined in terms 
of its age only without reference to its history.’ 

This quotation can have no point in Scrivener’s note, except 
on the assumption, which Mr. Miller adopts without hesitation, 
that Westcott and Hort attached fundamental importance to 
the dates at which K and B were written in arriving at their 
estimate of the weight to be ascribed to them. 
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that the almost universal prevalence of the Tradi¬ 
tional Text in the Greek Chnrch after the end of 
cent, iv proves that text to be Apostolic, frees him 
from any qualms arising from the demonstrable 
antiquity of those witnesses which he is content to 
disregard. 

9. At this point it will be well to examine a little 
more minutely the claim of the Traditionalists 
to be the only school that takes account of the 
whole available evidence. It would, no doubt, be 
a strong point in their favour if they could sub¬ 
stantiate it. Unfortunately for them, the assertion 
is utterly baseless. Their most formidable anta¬ 
gonist, Dr. Hort, framed his text, as any one who 
has read his Introduction must know, at least as 
directly as any Traditionalist, on a patient exami¬ 
nation of all the evidence. And he lays at least 
as much stress on the importance of bringing the 
knowledge gained by the examination of all the 
facts to bear on the interpretation of the evidence 
in each case that comes up for decision. When at 
last a choice has to be n ade between two rival 
groups of authorities, the one or the other must 
be rejected. But it does not follow that its claims 
have not l>een fully considered. Otherwise, the 
Traditionalists themselves would be open to the 
charge of ‘taking no account’ of what seems to 
others the most significant part of the evidence. 
This charge would, of course, be untrue. And it 
is an encouraging sign of a rapprochement be¬ 
tween the two schools, that the Traditionalists are 
lieginning to admit the necessity for accounting 
for the existence of the various readings uhich 
they reject, on some more satisfactory theory than 
that of the blind or malignant perversity of the 
individual scribe of K, B, or D. A great step to¬ 
ward:* ultimate agreement will have been made 
when it is admitted on both sides that no solulioi 
of a textual problem can be final which does not 
leave room for a rational account of the origin of 
all the extant variants. 

10 . The cause of corruption on which Mr. Miller 
is at pre>ent inclined {Oxford Debate, p. xv) to lay 
most stress, is a striking admission of the antiquity 
of the texts affected by it. He traces it back to 
forms of the oral Gospel which may have been in 
existence ‘even before the Gospels were written.’ 
A similar source was suggested long ago by Dr. 
Hurt as a possible explanation of certain remark¬ 
able insertions in the text of D and its allies. It 
remains to be seen whether the characteristic 
differences between the text of KB and the text of 
the later Gospel MISS are best explained on the 
same hypothesis. The suggestion does not at first 
sight commend itself. In the text of KB the 
separate Gospels stand l>efore us, each with a 
marked individuality of its own. In the Tradi¬ 
tional Text the specific differences in the several 
reports of the same utterance or the same incident 
which help to define this individuality, are con¬ 
stantly obliterated. Now, of course, it is a priori 
possible that this uniformity was original, and 
that the variations came from a corrupting force, 
which may well have been very potent while it 
lasted, but which can, ex hypothesi , only have been 
in operation during a very limited period. Only 
in that case it is difficult to see why it should not 
have affected all the Gospels equally. 

On the other hand, we are bound to make allow¬ 
ance for an undeniable tendency towards the assi¬ 
milation of parallel passages—a tendency which 
must have acted with growing intensity as the 
comparative study of the Gospels developed (as 
it did very early), and especially in a country 
which possessed a popular ‘Harmony’ (cf. Chase, 
Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels , p. 7fiff). It is un¬ 
likely, therefore, that Mr. Miller’s suggestion will 
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obtain any wide acceptance as an explanation of 
the characteristic readings of KB.* 

11 . In treating of the problems raised by the felt 
necessity of offering an explanation of the origin 
of variant readings, we have reached what is really 
the starting-point of the labours of the * Critical * 
school. Ever since the collection of the evidence 
for the text of NT began in earnest, in the great 
edition published by Mill in 1707, the attention of 
critics was attracted by the nature of the variants 
from the ‘ Traditional ’ text contained in the 
writings of the earliest Fathers, in the Versions, 
and in a few of the oldest MSS.+ 

* This seems the most convenient place to notice Dr. Salmon’s 
criticism of Westcott and Hort for their lack of interest 4 in the 
question of the origin of the Synoptic Gospels; that is to say, 
in inquiries whether the narratives of the three have an}' 
common basis, oral or written ’ (Some Criticism of the Text of 
NT, ch. v.). It is strange that in making this criticism Dr. 
Salmon should have forgotten Dr. Westcott’s Introduction to 
the Study of the Gospel*, the most powerful statement m any 
language of the case on behalf of the old 4 oral ’ hypothesis, and 
the share Dr. Hort took in the formation of the plan of (Abliott 
and) Rushbrooke's Synopticon, which was designed as an instru¬ 
ment for testing any ‘Documentary Theory’ that might be 
started. Otherwise, he might have looked for some other reason 
than 4 lack of interest ’ to account for the silence of their Intro¬ 
duction to the NT in regard to the Synoptic Problem. The fact 
is, that to have called in one out of many possible solutions of the 
Synoptic Problem to fix the weight to be attached to MSS of 
the Gospels, would have been to explain obscurum per obscuring. 

It is strange also that so close a reasoner should have failed to 
notice that his application to the Synoptic Problem of Dr. Hort's 
method for 4 the recovery of the text of a single lost original, 
assuming the fact of exclusive descent from it to have been 
sufficiently established,’ must fail from the neglect of two vital 
considerations. He has failed to allow (see Hort, p. 55, L 6) for 
the possibility of 4 mixture ’ between the representatives of his 
different groups. But, what is even more serious, he has over¬ 
looked the primary' condition of 4 exclusive descent.’ For, while 
we may well believe that the three Synoptics take us back to a 
common original, whether that original be our St. Mark or an 
Ur-Marcu*, no one, least of all Dr. Salmon, has ventured to 
suggest that St. Matthew and St. Luke had no independent 
information. In fact, if St. Matthew had anything to do with 
the Gosi>el that hears his name, it may well preserve genuine 
elements in certain incidents that had failed to attract St. 
Peter's attention. From this point of view, the story of the 
4 Canaanit ish woman ’ (Mt 15- lf , Mk T ), w’here there is no serious 
question of reading, affords an instructive parallel to 4 the rich 
young man ’ (Mt 19 16 , Mk 1017, Lk IS 1 **). In each case Matthew 
follows a distinct but by no means necessarily inconsistent 
tradition. (On 4 the rich young man ’ see G. Macdonald, Un¬ 
spoken Sermons , 2nd senes). 

It is dear that in settling the text of the Gospels we have to 
allow’ for the operation of forces acting in opposite directions : 
(1) a constant tendency to assimilation, affecting all theGoHpels 
alike, complicated hv (2) a tendency to dissimilation, produced 
by \ar ous accidents in the special history of the transmission 
of each Gospel. 

No mechanical rule can therefore be laid down, and we may 
be thankful that in this, as in other cases, the editors were 
content to follow consistently the evidence of the MSS which, 
taking everything into account, they found most reason to 
trust, whether it made for likeness (e.y. Mt 15 28 ) or for differ¬ 
ence (as in Mt 19*6) between the Evangelists, instead of revising 
their decision in each case with an eye to the 8} noptic Problem. 
No doubt, the questions cannot be ultimately dissociated. But, 
after all, we must provisionally Bettle our text of the Gospels 
before we can solve the problem of their inter-relation. 

t A few dates may with advantage be noted here. In the 
time of Mill (1707) the only 4 primary uncials’ of the Gospels of 
which full collations were available were A and D. Bengel 
(1734) had access as well to ‘select readings’ of 0. Griesbach, 
in his first edition, used full oollations of AODL. No collation 
of B was published till 1788. K was discovered in 1859. 

In the light of these facts, Mr. Miller’s method of accounting 
for the preference shown by the 4 Critical ’ school for the small 
over the large group of authorities needs correction. 4 The 
explanation,’ he says (Oxford Debate , p. 6), 4 is what has fre¬ 
quently been called by other men the extreme adulation paid 
to B, especially by Dr. Hort and men of that side. I think some 
of it is very natural, and that history quite accounts for it. 
They [N and B] are the two oldest MSS; and in early times, when 
people had in their view only a small amount of evidence, it 
was very natural that they should say that these two MSS, 
which come to us as the earliest, and were therefore nearest to 
the original autographs, should be right.’ 

In the interests of 4 true history’ and 4 sound logic' we must 
remember that the foundations of the Critical position were laid, 
not only long before k was discovered, hut even while the read¬ 
ings of B were almost entirely unknown. 

It must, no doubt, have given B a peculiar interest in the eyes 
•f Griesbach when he found how exactly it verified results 
frhich he had arrived at independently (see Tregelles, Intr. p. 


Not only was the authority for these variant* 
demonstrably early, but it was again and again so 
much easier to account for the origin of the variants 
on the supposition that the Traditional Text was 
wrong. In fact it soon became clear that the sub¬ 
stantial uniformity of the bulk of the later copies 
of the Greek Text was due to a gradual process, by 
which the variety of texts current in cent, iv were 
in the course of three or four centuries transformed 
after a common type. This common * Traditional ’ 
type Bengel called ‘Byzantine.* It is the same 
as that which Dr. Hort calls * Syrian * and some 
modern scholars ‘ Antiochian.’ 

It is interesting to notice that there is now no 
controversy as to the fact of this transformation.* 
The only question at issue is the signilicance to be 
attached to it. Mr. Miller contends that the tri¬ 
umph of the Traditional Text was due to the fact 
that it was already widely diffused at the lieginninjj 
of the period in documents of such excellence, and 
so highly accredited, that it simply crushed all 
rivals out of existence. 

12 . This contention clearly demands careful ex¬ 
amination. In order that the investigation may be 
as precise as possible, it will be well to deline the 
field which it is proposed to explore. As Mr. 
Miller’s language (e.g. Preface to Oxford Debate , 
p. xiv) is quite general, all iieriods may he assumed 
to come alike to him. Let us take, then, the 
period betw r een the Council of Constantinople in 
381 and the Council of Chalcedon in 4JU. It is the 
latest that we can choose that will give us evidence 
w T hich can in any real sense be said to speak with 
the voice of the whole Eastern Church. During 
this period the development of Christian thought 
was determined by influences emanating from 
three main centres: from Alexandria, fresh from 
the triumph over Arianisin, which Athanasius 
had done so much single-handed to secure ; from 
Antioch; and from the Church which ecclesiasti¬ 
cally was the daughter of Antioch, from Constanti¬ 
nople. Of these three centres it is not, the piesent 
writer thinks, too much to say that Alexandria 
never accepted the Traditional Text. The date of 
the Bohairic Version must, W'e supjiose, still be re¬ 
garded as uncertain. If, as seems to be at present 
the verdict of the most competent Coptic scholars, 
it is to lie assigned to cent, iv or v, it would give 
us exactly the evidence that we need as to the 
state of the text officially recognized in Egypt 
either at the beginning or at some point in the 
course of our period. The Bohairic constantly 
sides w'ith K and B against the Traditional Text. 

Nor does this evidence stand alone. The same 
type of text + is found in the two great Alexandrian 
writers of this period, Didymus (+304) and Cyril 
(+444). Further evidence on this point will, no 
doubt, come to lijrht with the progress of Egyptian 
exploration. It is too soon as yet to summarize 
the evidence of the papyri .X Here, then, at the 
outset, the boasted ‘universality’ breaks down. 
On textual matters, as the earliest nomenclature 
for describing the ‘families’ of readings might 
have w r arned us to expect, there w f as a permanent 
distinction between Constantinople and Alexandria. 

13. Nor is this all. Jerome’s revision of the Old 
Latin Versions w r as made at Rome r. 382 by the aid 
of the Greek MSS which he judged most trust¬ 
worthy. It is true, as Nestle says ( Textual Criti¬ 
cism , p. 124), that it is not yet clearly made out 

131), a forecast only less brilliant than that which was verified 
by the discover}' of the Curetonun and Sinaitic Syriac. 

* See Miller’s Text. Cont. p. 29 : 4 Thenceforward [from the end 
of the 4th cent.] till the 19th [? 18th] cent, was far advanced it 
[the Traditional TextJ reigned without a rival, though perhaps 
the thorough establishment of it did not take effect till the 
beginning of the 8th century.’ 

f See Hort, p. 550 of WH Text, smaller ed. 

t Yet see Burkitt’s Introduction to Barnard’s Biblical Text ej 
Clement, p. viii ft. 
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w hat these MSS were. But it is remarkable that 
the latest editors of the Vulgate have seen reasons 
to infer for them a close kinship with K and B. # 
At any rate, Jerome had not been taught by his 
stay in the East to believe in the exclusive validity 
of the Traditional Text. 

14. The other two centres, Antioch and Constan¬ 
tinople, resolve themselves into one, at least in the 
person of Chrysostom, the most prominent repre¬ 
sentative of the Imperial city. Here, no doubt, 
we do find clear evidence of the coming supremacy 
of the Traditional Text. But even here the agree¬ 
ment is by no means as complete as it might 
appear to a casual observer. Each writer, even of 
those connected with these centres, has his own 
degree of approximation to the Traditional Text, 
and can be identified by his readings. 

The fact to which we allude is in itself so strik¬ 
ing an evidence both of the phenomenon to which 
we wish to call attention, and of the insight of the 
scholar who alone in oar generation seems to have 
mastered the textual problems presented by 
Patristic citations, that we venture to transcribe 
in full the account which Dr. Hort gave of the 
steps by which he was led to the discovery of the 
lost commentaries of Theodore of Mopsuestia. He 
is referring to commentaries in Latin on ten of 
St. Paul’s Epistles contained in a Corbey MS to 
which Pitra liad recently called attention, claim¬ 
ing their authorship for Hilary of Poitiers. He 
writes ( Journal of Classical ana Sacred Philology , 
No. xii., Feb. 1860, p. 303 f.) as follows:— 

‘ What led me to the true authorship was, first, the character 
of the text used in the quotations ; ana, secondly, two passages 
on Gal 4 2 *- referred to by Pitra among the “ splendidiora, 
quibus sibi haud impar identic!em Hilarius emicat.” St. Hilary 
eniplovs, as is well known, a tolerably pure form of the Old 
l^itin version of the NT: the text of the commentary is distinct¬ 
ively Greek of a late and bad type. No Father using any 
known Latin text could have so written; it contains many 
comiptions not found in the very worst copies of the Vulgate, 
much less iu earlier versions. It is too corrupt in its character 
for any considerable Greek Father even of cent, iv, except 
those connected with the Syrian school, and, among them, a 
shade too bad for St. Chrysostom or Theodoret. These facta 
considerably narrowed the question of authorship. And when, 
in commenting on the passages of Galatians, the author showed 
himself a vehement opponent of allegorical interpretation, it 
was easy to see that he must have been a literalist of too 
decided a character to be unknown,—in fact oould not well be 
any other than Theodore himself, the chief of the literalists, or 
his brother Polychronius. Reference to a catena at once put 
an end to all speculation; the Greek fragments of Theodore 
appeared in the Latin along with their lost context.* 

15. Now, if Alexandria persistently rejected the 
Traditional Text, if Jerome came back from the 
East convinced of the excellence of the MSS that 
least resembled it, if there are marked differences 
during this period even between individual mem¬ 
bers of the Antiochene-Constantinopolitan school, 
it is difficult to know where to look for evidence 
of the universal, not to say exclusive, predomin¬ 
ance of the Traditional Text in cent. v. Even the 
Peshitta, which Mr. Gwilliamf believes, and no 
doubt rightly ( Oxford Debate , p. 32), that he can 
trace back with minute accuracy to the shape 
which it possessed in this same cent, v, is very far 
from affording that undivided support which Mr. 
Miller desiderates ; a fact which perhaps accounts 
for the coldness with which he receives a statement 
that need to he regarded almost as a commonplace 
—to wit, that ‘tne Syriac Version is the sheet- 
anchor of the Traditionalist position.’ We are 
not sure that he would have been pleased with the 
suggestion, for which nevertheless there is some¬ 
thing to he sfiLid, that Theodore of Mopsuestia should 
he promoted to the place left vacant by the Peshitta. 

16. These, however, are matters of minor import- 

* Wordsworth and White, N.T. Latins Epilogtts, cap. vL 
'De regulis a nobis inTextu oonstituendo adhibitis.' 

t Mr. Burkitt's essay (Texts and StudiesMl. 2) goes far to prove 
that the Peshitta is in fact a revision made in this oentury. 
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ance. It has all along been admitted that the 
Traditional Text was in existence in substantially 
its present form by the middle of the fourth century. 
The really vital point is to determine whether there 
is any evidence of its existence in the preceding 
period. On this point Dr. Hort 20 years ago made 
a statement, which was precise and definite enough, 
one might have thought, to ensure patient and 
attentive consideration on the part of those whose 
whole system must fall to the ground if the 
position laid down in it should prove to he well 
founded. His words are these (Introduction, p. 
114, § 162): ‘ Before the middle of the third century, 
at the very earliest, we have no historical signs of 
the existence of readings, conflate or other, that 
are marked as distinctively Syrian by the want of 
attestation from groups of documents which have 
preserved the other ancient forms of text.* For 
the identification of the readings referred to, full 
directions are given in §§ 225 f., 343. And any one 
who chose to take the trouble could make out lists 
of them for himself and test the accuracy of the 
contention. Mr. Miller refuses to take this method 
of attempting to understand the position of his 
opponent. He prefers a method which is not a 
little surprising in a writer who lays such stress on 
the importance of sound logic. His words (p. xv. 
Preface to Oxford Debate) are as follows :— 

* We entirely traverse the assertion, that “ no distinctly (sic) 
Syrian (i.e. Traditional) readings” are found amongst the 
earliest Fathers. Very* many of the readings in the Traditional 
Text which are rejected by the other school are supported by 
those Fathers: and there is no evidence, as we maintain, to 
show that they pertain to the other side or to anv other Text 
rather than to us, or that readings confessedly old and found 
in the Traditional Text did not belong to that Text.* 

In other words, ‘we entirely traverse* a state¬ 
ment, which has express reference to one element 
in the Traditional Text, by asserting propositions 
which have never been denied with regard to the 
other elements which on any hypothesis are recog¬ 
nizable in its composition. It would have been 
simpler to deny altogether the existence of ‘ dis¬ 
tinctively Syrian readings * as defined by Dr. Hort. 
That at least is a question which can be brought 
to a definite issue. On that point the Apparatus 
Criticus will be recognized as an impartial arbiter. 

17. Let us, then, examine the facts for ourselves. 
It is clear that in this article we shall have to limit 
ourselves to illustrative specimens, as an example 
of a method 'which any one can learn to apply for 
himself to any part of the NT that he chooses. At 
the same time it is important for the right under¬ 
standing of the method, that it should be seen in 
application to continuous portions of the text— 
ana not in isolated examples chosen because they 
possess special features of interest or importance. 
The weight of authorities in cases of primary im¬ 
portance can be learnt only by patient attention 
to details which in themselves may seem absurdly 
trivial and insignificant. 

We propose therefore to set forth and to ex¬ 
amine first a list of all the readings which have 
a claim to be regarded as distinctively Syrian in 
1 Timothy, and then to attempt a more compre¬ 
hensive analysis of all the variants in Mk l 1 -* 8 . It 
is true that the ultimate decision of the true text in 
the Pastoral Epistles is less secure than it is in the 
case of most of the books of the NT, owing to the 
absence not only of B, hut also of any demon¬ 
strably early Latin or Syrian evidence—apart from 
the isolated quotations in Cyprian; bat these 
considerations will not seriously affect the identi¬ 
fication of 1 distinctively Syrian readings,’ and the 
specimen chosen has the advantage of enabling us 
to study the influence of similar hut not identical 
contexts on one another in a way that may throw 
light on a class of readings that meet us constantly 
in the Synoptic Gospels. 
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18. The first step is to collect all the readings 
supported by the mass of later documents without 
the support of any of the five leading uncials 
KACD s G r 

(1) 1 Ti (after xarpbs) K*AD 2 *G 8 cu« 

Lat-vg Boh Go Arm : Orig 1 ” 1 . 

+ rc. rell. Syrr Sah M th : Chr, etc. 

See v. 1 , and note similar addition in 2 Ti 
l a , Tit l 4 , 1 Th IK 

It forms part of the true test in all the 
other Pauline salutations except Gala¬ 
tians. 

(2) 1 Ti l 4 (a) oUovofitav , KAGjKjLaPj most cur¬ 

sives Arm Boh: Chr, etc. 

(b) oiKodofi^Vy D a * Iren Lat-vg Go Syr. 

(c) olKodofdav , f* D a c and a few cursives. 
Note characteristic Pauline use of oIko- 

vo/xlav ; cf. Eph 3 2 . 

oIkoSo/aLclv (not found elsewhere in Gr. 
Bible) combines the sound of (a) with 
the sense of ( 6 ). 

(3) 1 Ti l 2 rrarpo- ixrjTpdktpais, KAIXG 3 (P..) (K a ) 17 

37 137. 

xcLTpa- firp-paXipais, r c. rell. 

The spelling xarpo- is due to a false 
analogy; but the question we have to 
settle is not which spelling is ri«jht in 
itself, but which St. Paul is most likely 
to have used. 

(4) 1 Ti l 1 * rb icplyrepov 6vra , KAD 2 *G 8 P 2 cu 7 : 

Chr moac 1 Cyr. 

rbv xpbrepov 6vra, r c. rell. Lat-vg : Chr, etc. 
Here the neuter is clearly the more idiom¬ 
atic. 

(5) 1 Ti 1 17 fidvtp 0e$, K*AD 2 *G 8 cu 3 Lat-vg Svr-lir 

Boh Sah Arm ACth: Eus Cyr Chr Tert. 

fi6*<p aotpv defy r c. rell. Go Syr - hcl: 
Chr not °° m , etc. 

Cf. Ro 16 27 where <ro</><p has point, cf. II 33 ; 
and note similar insertion in Jude 25 . 

( 6 ) 1 Ti 2® uxrafrrcjs ywcuicaSy K*APj(D a *G a add /ecu): 

(Clem) (Orig). 

uHTairrids kclI rds yvr.j r c. D 2 b *° rel : Chr. 
Cf. v.l. in 1 P 3 1 , and note" neighbourhood 
of rods Av6pas. 

(7) 1 Ti2P x\4yfia<riw ical \pv<r$ ij fiap.y KAD 2 *G 3 

Syr-vg Boh : Orig 

4v x\4yfiaartv 1} xP V(r V l* a P-i c c. rell. (exc. 
Pjal 3 ) f m Lat-vg Syr-hcl Go Sah : Clem 
Orig \ Cypr Chr. 

The combined evidence of Versions and 
Fathers, if the details may be trusted, 

f roves that this variant is pre-Syrian, 
t is possibly Alexandrian. 

Cf. v.l. in 1 r 3 s . There seems to be a 
point in the distinction )>etween the 
treatment of the hair and of the jewels. 
( 8 ) 1 Ti 2 12 dtSdcKetr 64 ywauci, KAD 2 G 8 P cu 11 
Lat-vg Arm: Orig Cypr. 
ywaud 64 6i6dvtc€iv, #■ c. rell. Syrr (Boh) Sah: 
Chr. 

The emphasis clearly lies on 6t6d<nc€i*. 

(9) 1 Ti 2 14 4SaraT V 6euray K*AD 2 *G 8 P s cu n : Chr J. 
dxaryBeiaa , c c. rell: Chr j. 

4£a t. Pauline, cf. 2 Co ll 8 . Avar. has 
come in from context. 

(10*) 1 Ti 3* — M o UrxpoKep6ijy KAD 2 G 8 KLP cu 87 
verse: Orig 1 " 1 Tert Chr. 

+rc. rell. Syr-hcl-mg. 

Insertion from v. 8 , Ti l 7 ; cf. Ti l u , 1 P 5 2 . 
Here superfluous, see djuXdpyvpov. 

(11) l Ti 3 18 6s itpavepMrj, K*A*C*F,G 8 cu 8 Boh 
Sah Syr-hcl-mg: Orig 1 ® 4 . 

6_4<pavep<i)0Tjy D t * Lat-vg Syr-vg-hcl Arm. 

0s itpavep&dy, r c. K*C*D t ‘KLP rell. 


F 2 is quoted here, though the present writer 
does not believe that it has any autho¬ 
rity independent of G 8 , because it is 
sometimes quoted wrongly in support of 
0e6s. The line above o is not horizontal, 
and corresponds exactly to the line 
which elsewhere indicates a rough 
breathing in this MS. There is no 
trace of a sagitta in the o. 

On this reading Bee Hort, Appendix, p. 
132 It*. 

Note especially the evidence of the Versions. 

( 12 ) 1 Ti 4 12 iv dydxy a tv xhrrety N ACD 2 G 8 cu* verss: 

Clem Chr. 

iv ay. iv xveOpLart iv x., re. rell. 

Insertion awkward; 1 Co 4 M1 , 2 Co 6 fl no 
jmrallels. Prob. from Col l 8 . 

(13) 1 Ti 4 18 tpavcpd g xaatVy KACD a *G 8 cu 2 versa. 

(pav. y iv t. 9 r c. rell: Chr. 

Cf. Ac 4 18 . 

(14*) ITi 5 4 dro6eicr6vy KACD 2 G 3 KLP cu * 4 Lat-vg 
Syrr .Eth: Chr. 

Ka\bv Kai d.y rc. rell. inch Boh Go Arm. 
Insertion from 2 ®. The only other instance 
of a xo6. in NT. 

(13) 1 Ti 5 21 XpioTov T rjaroi’y fcCAD 2 *G 8 cu* Lat-vg 
Boh Sah Arm -Eth : Clem Ath. 

Kvpiov ’I. X., r c. rell. Syrr Go: Chr. 

Cf. 2 Ti 4 1 . Fuller titles characteristic of 
later MSS. 

(16) 1 Ti S 25 rd ipya ra tca\d, XAD 2 G 3 P 2 cu*. 

ra Ka\d tpya, v c. rell: Chr. 

Perhaps from Mt 5 16 , note ou 60vareu 

Kpvfirjvax V. 14 . 

(17) 1 Ti 5“ (a) irpbdyXa, KA 67**. 

( 6 ) 7 rp. eiai, D a G 8 P 2 cu 7 . 

(c) irp. iaTL.y r c. rell: Chr.. 

Here ( b) and ( c ) are in.*»ertions of a com¬ 
mon type, (c) apparently a correction 
of (b) "to bring it into agreement with 
classical rules ; cf. 2 Ti 4 17 . 

The plural is by no means uncommon in 
later Greek. 

(18*) 1 Ti 6 s diairapaTpipaly KAD 2 G 8 LjjP 2 , etc.: Clem 
Chr. 

irapadiarpi^aiy r 4 not many cursives.’ 
Siaxapa — in itself a rarer form of com- 
l>ound—is much more vigorous, con¬ 
noting an intensified form of xaparptpT), 

* friction * or 4 collision.’ 

[19] 1 Ti 6 6 - dipiffracro dxb ribv rotoerwr, 

t<AD 2 G 3 cu* Lat-vg Boh Sah Go iEtli. 
+ r c. rell. incl. Syrr Arm : Chr; cf. 
Cypr. 

An insertion, of an unusually bold type 
for this form of text, to complete a 
misunderstood construction. The evi¬ 
dence of Cyprian shows that it is not 
purely 4 Syrian. ’ It is of a Westem type. 

(20) 1 Ti 6 7 (a) 6ri ov6t «?£., K*AG 8 17(Lat-vg-codd) 

r Sah Boh Arm : Ath. 

( b) d\rj0is bTi o. i. t 1> 2 * m Go: Cypr aL 
aliter. 

(c) 6rj\ov &ri o. 4., r c. K°D 2 bc K 2 L a P a : Chr. 
(b) and (c) are indei>endent attempts to 

mend (a). 

See Hort, Appendix, p. 134. He con¬ 
jectures that the true reading is simply 
ov64 4£. This is found in Arm Cyr. 
Cyprian also seems to omit 8n. 

( 21 *) 1 Ti 6 12 els 1)v i^dys. All uncials, many 
cursives, all versions (exc. Syr-kcl): Chr. 
els *)v Kal i.y r c. rell. 

An echo of Col 3 18 . 

( 22 ) 1 Ti 6 17 dXV 4x1 0e$ (or ry 0e$)y KAD f *G,P f 
cu u : Orig Chr. 
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d\X* iv r$ 0., r c. rell. 

It seems difficult to find a clear case of 
At. iv in NT. Certainly not Ph 2 19 , 
and 1 Co 15 lB is more than doubtful. 

iwl is found regularly, e.g. 1 Jn 3 s , 1 Ti 
4 10 , and in this verse. 

(23*) 1 Ti 6 17 irdvra r\ovalw, all uncials exc. G, 
most cursives, all versions (exc. A£th): 
Orig Chr. 

tXoi^ws t&vtcl, r ACth, not many cur¬ 
sives. 

G 3 omits irdvra. 

(24) 1 Ti &*6vT(as, KAD-*G 3 cu 1# verss. 

a lufviov, r c. reft. (37 ‘ conflates * aluvlov 
6vrus ): Chr. 

a itaviov is habitual with ; cf. v. 12 . 

6vrui is striking, and characteristic of this 
Ep.; cf. 5 # - *• “ 

(25*) 1 Ti 6** rapadJjKTjv, all uncials, most cursives: 
Clem Ign. 

TapaKaradJ)KT}v t r with many cursives: 
Hipp Clir. 

irapaKarad. is said to be the Attic form. 

19. Here, tlu*n, are 25 readings which have a 
prima facie claim to be regarded as 4 Syrian ’ or 
4 po^t-Syrian. 5 The criterion, as Dr. Hort warns us 
( 55 $ 324 f., 343), is not an infallible one. We need 
not lie surprised, therefore, to find among them 2 
readings (7 and 19) which are proved by Old Latin 
evidence to be pre-Syrian: we may therefore strike 
them out of our list. The whole 25 belong to 
the Received Text. IIow many of them Mr. 
Miller would assign to the Traditional Text it is 
ini]K)ssihle to say. No. 2, the support for which is 
infinitesimal, may be assumed to disappear. We 
shall therefore exclude it also from consideration. 
Nos. 10, 14, 18, 21, 23, 25 (which are distinguished 
above by an asterisk), when there is serious divi¬ 
sion among the cursives, must be regarded as 
at best uncertain. Dr. Hort would call them 
post-Syrian ; it would be interesting to know how 
many of them Mr. Miller would class as 4 post- 
Trutlitional.’ In any case, they witness to a pro¬ 
gressive deterioration in the text of the Epistle. 
We shall not, however, strike them out of the list, 
as their internal characteristics show a striking 
4 family likeness * to their predecessors. They 
may well be regarded as later results of the work¬ 
ing of one and the same tendency. We shall, how¬ 
ever, where possible, mark a distinction between 
them and the other readings. We have no wish to 
take an unfair advantage of the Traditional Text. 

20. The first point that strikes us on a survey of 
the list as a whole is the triviality of by far the 
greater number of the examples. One (3) is a 
mere matter of spelling, (4, 6, 16) affect only an 
article, 3 (8, 16, 23*) relate to the order of words, 
2 (13, 22) to prepositions, 3 (9,18*, 25*) to different 
compounds of the same root, 4 (1, 17, 20, 21*) are 
quite trivial insertions; there are only 7—2 changes 
of words (11, 24) and 5 insertions (5, 10*, 12, 14*, 
15)—which can be regarded as at all important. 
Of these, only 1 (11) can be supposed to affect 
any point of doctrine, and, as the Nicene Fathers 
managed to make shift without the reading of the 
Traditional Text, we need not be afraid to keep 
the demonstrably older reading. 

21. The next point of interest is the distribution 
of supi>ort on the different sides on the part of 
Fathers and Versions,* 

In the Patristic evidence the result is remark¬ 
able. Taking the whole number of passages (25), 
ante-Nicene evidence is quoted against the 4 Syrian ’ 

* We have taken the evidence from Tischendorf and Tregelles. 
We have not thought it worth while to subject the whole to an 
independent verification. The Patristic evidence includes, it 
will be noticed, all the ante-Nicene quotations, together with 
the quotations in Chrysostom. 
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Text 18 times, and only once (25*—a reading in 
Hippolytus incapable of verification) in support of 
it. If we leave out the 6 doubtful examples, the 
numbers are 12 against, 0 for. Chrysostom’s text 
shows a marked contrast. He is quoted in all on 
20 of the passages. In the 6 doubtful cases he 
supports the ante-Nicene in 5. In the remaining 
14 his authority is quoted on both sides in 3 cases 
(4, 5, 9). He supports the Traditional Text in 12 
(or 9) cases, he opposes it in 2 (or 5). 

Among Versions the results are as follows:— 

Latin Vulg. supports the Trad. Text 1, opposes it 13 (9) times. 
Bohairic . „ „ 2(1) ,, 10(7) „ 

Sahidic . „ 1 „ 10(7) if 

Syriac Vulg. „ „ 3 „ 9(6) „ 

Harclean Syriac „ „ 4 „ 8 (4) „ 

iKthiopic . „ „ 1 „ 10 (6) „ 

Armenian . „ „ 1(0) „ 12(9) „ 

Gothic . „ „ 4(2) „ 6(5) „ 

All the extant Versions are combined in 10*, 11, 
12, 13, 23*, 24, in each case against the Received 
Text. 

22. It remains to indicate briefly the character of 
the readings of the Traditional Text. Clearly, its 
most noteworthy feature is its fulness. In one case 
(10) it errs by defect, it drops one article out of two, 
while it contains 9 (6) additions. The most potent 
factor in this expansion of the text is, without 
doubt, the tendency to assimilate cognate pas¬ 
sages. A second feature we may fairly describe 
a* general weakness. In no single case has any of 
the editors collated by Nestle in his Stuttgart 
edition accepted any of those distinctively Tradi¬ 
tional readings. 

The net result of our examination maj% we think, 
be fairly’ stated as follows : There is a demonstrably 
late element in the Traditional Text of 1 Tim.; the 
readings, which may fairly be regarded as dis¬ 
tinctive of it, in which it is unsupported by any 
member of the numerically insignificant group 
NACD 2 G ? , are both weak in themselves and can 
very rarely be traced back historically into ante- 
Nicene times, and then they seem to belong also 
to other types of text. 

23. We pass * now to our second specimen passage, 
Mk l 1 " 28 . 

This time — as we wish to study the whole 
structure of the Traditional Text, and not merely 
to sift out 4 distinctively Syrian ’ readings—we must 
begin by printing the verses at length, marking as 
clearly as the typographical means at our disposal 
will allow, the relation in which this text stands to 
the other types of text out of which, on the Critical 
hypothesis, it was constructed. In one case (v. 16 ) 
where 4 the verdict of the MSS ’ seemed decisive, 
we have ventured to print as ‘traditional’ a 
reading which is not found in the Received Text. 
Otherwise, the text printed here agrees with that 
which Scrivener edited for the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press as representing the Greek Text that 
may be presumed to underlie the AV. 

[In the form of the extract the following points 
should be noticed: Words in ordinary type, and 
undistinguished by any signs above or below them, 
are common to all forms of text alike; words in 
heavy type belong to readings which, either in 
particular words or in arrangement or combina¬ 
tion of words, may be regarded as * distinctively 
Syrian,’ because as they stand they agree exactly 
with no other form of text. 

The relation in which the text as a whole stands 
to the * Western ’ Text is indicated by continuous 
lines. These lines are drawn under the word 

* A careful collation of the reading! of 1 and the M88 related 
to it in Mk 1 has just been publishetf by Mr. Lake in Cambridge 
Texts and Studies . It contains a few variants which have not 
been noticed above, notably for iixum in v.n». 
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when the Traditional Text has accepted, above the 
word when it has rejected, a * Western * reading. 
Its relation to the Alexandrian * Text is similarly 
indicated by spaced lines. 

In a few cases, where it is desired to call attention 
to some evidence for or against a reading of the 
Traditional Text, though the authorities cannot be 
assigned with certainty to any of these types, the 
words affected are indicated on the same principle 
by a row of dots. 

The ‘Neutral* Text may be assumed to be at 
variance with the Traditional Text in all cases 
where words are underscored; all the other w ords 
in ordinary type are supported by it. Slight differ¬ 
ences in torm and spelling have in this case been 
neglected]. 

1 5 A pxh T °v evayyeXlov 'Irjcov Xpicrrov viov rov Beo 0* 

1 ws yiypaxrai iv role trpo^TOie* iyiv axoariXXu 

rbv AyycXbv jxov xpb xpoawxov aov, As Karacxevdtrei 
•rtjv 65 jv aov ifirrpoorB^v troir * <pivvij podvros iv rfj 
iprifUt), 'Eroi/idcare rijv 656* K vpiov, evBeias xoieire tcls 

rpifiovs airrou. 4 ’E yivero T ujAvvtjs * Pairri^wv iv tq 

ipijftqi jtal xnjpvaauv pdxriapa (xeravoias els A(peaiv 

d/mpridv. 8 Kal i^exopevcro xpbs airrbv xaaa T) ’IouSala 
Xt bpa xal oi 'I epoaoXvfietrai A* Kal ipaxrif opto irdvTcs 

iv rip lopSdvy xordpup inr airrou, i^ojaoXoyobfievot ras 

dfiaprias ainrdv. *tjv 56 A ’Iwdvvrjs ivbcSv/xivos rpixas 

xafiyXov, ical fovijv SepfiarivTjv xepi ttjv barpbv airrou xai 

iaBLtov dxpLSas xal fiiXi dypiov. 7 Kai ixijpvaaev \4ytov 

*E px eTCLl 6 lax v f*> Te P J5 A 101 ' bxlau fiov, of* oux clfii txavos 

xbxf/as \ucai t5v ifidvra ru, uxobrj/idriav avrov. 8 4yd fxev 


ipdxrica vfids iv 05a ri* aurbs 56 paxricet iv llveufiari 

'Ay Lip. __ 

B Kal iyivero iv ixeivats rah rjuipais 1j\0ev A T 17 cous 
axb Xafapir rijs Ta\i\aLas, xai ipaxrLcBrj viro 'Icadwov 

cU rbv lopSav^v. 10 ko! euBitos avapaivuv airA roP 

OSaros cl5e ax^o/iivovs robs ovpavovs, xai rb Uveufia ds 

xepiorepdv xarapaivov iir airrbv. 11 xal tpwvij iyivero 

4k rdv obpavdv' 2 i> cT b vlbs fiov b dyaxyjrbs, iv $ 

evbbxtjaa. 

12 Kal ei50e>s rb UveOfia A abrbv ixpdXXei tit ttjv 

iprj/iov. 13 Kal rjv licit Iv rfi IpqjMp rjfii pas Tcaa apdxovra 

xcipa{6fi€vos bxb rov Zarava, Kal rjv jierd rdv Brjpliov' 
xai oi dyyeXoi Sirjxbvovv abnp . 

14 Mera 5i rb xapaSoBijvai rbv T udvvrjv ijXBtv 6 

*Itjaous els rqv TaXiXalav xijpbaaav rb cbayyiXiov rrjs 

PaaiXelas rov Beou, 19 xal Xiyuv, *On t erXijpwTai 6 

xatpos xai ijyyiKev ij paciXela rov Oeov # fitravoeire xal 
Turrebere iv rip euayyeXLip. 16 ircpiiraTwv SI rapd ttjv 

BaXdcraav rrjs TaXiXalas cWev * JUpuava xal ’A vSpiav rbv 

d5eX<j>bv avTov rov ZCgMVOf pdXXovTaf 

rpov iv rp BaXdaay' rj<ra* ykp aXicTf 17 xal etrev 
airrois b ’Irjcrous, A cure M<rco fiov, xal wovtjcu) bfias 

ytviijBai dXieis dvBpunrutv. 18 Kal ebBius d<f>evres rd 

SLxrua aimov yxoXobBijcav a imp. 19 Kal xpbpas IkciScv 


AX(-yov tX5tv *ldxu)Pov rbv rov ZeptSalov xal 'Iudvvrjv 
rbv dSeXtpbv airrou xal airrobs iv rtp tX olip Karapri^ovras 
rd Slxrva. 20 Kai tvBiw ixdXarcv airrobs' xal atpivrts 
r6v raripa ainCbv ZepeSaiov iv Tip wXolip fier a twv 

fuaBiarCjv axijXBov brUna airrou. 

21 Kal ticrxopebovrai cis Ka repvaobff xal ebBius rots 

ffdppactv eioeXB&v els rijv cvvayuryijv iSi5acxev A . 
23 Kai i^rXifccovro ixl rrj 616 axi airrou' rjv ydp bibd- 

cxiav airrobs u>s i^ovalav ixw, xal oirx <*>* oi ypafifiarels. 
a xai * fjv iv rjj cuvayuyrj airibv AvBputxos iv xvtbpaTt 
dxaBdpcip , 94 ko! dvixpa^e Xiyiov, 'Ea* rl ijfjuv xal <rol , 

’IrjtroD "Sa^aprjvi ; yXBcs dxoXicai rjpas ; 015a at rls el, 
6 dyios rov BeoO. 28 Ka 1 ixerifirprev aimp b ’IijtroOf 

Xiywv, &tp.u>Brp-i xai i&XBe 4£ avrov \ 26 Kal axapd^av 

airrbv rb xveufia rb axdBaprov a ical xpat-av <puvrj 

fieydXrj 4£rj\0ev ai>rov. 27 Kal iBa/ipriBrjaav xdvres 

(bare cv$rfT€tv xpos airrobs Xiyovras, T£ iernv tovto ; 


t£s *f| SiSaxtj A icaivji av-nr), Sti KttT* l{ov<rtav xai 
rots xvevpaaLv rots dxaBaprois ixirdaaei xal bxaxobouciv 
aimp ; 28 ii-rjX&e SI tj axorj airrou ebBbs A els bXy* ttjv 
xepix<*>pov rrjs I'aXiXaias. 

V . 1 Om. rou N-UDL. 

om. vl. r. 0 ., S* 28 235 Lat-vg-cod Syr-hr: 
Irtn ^ Orig Jir *; Cels ; Horn. Lat. Ruf Bas 
Hier^ al 4 . See Hurt, *dect Readings , p. 
23, Suppl (Burkitt) p. 144. 

V. 2 (l) xaOus, N1ILA unc s cu 8 : Orig^ al 4 ; cf. 9 M 
14- 1 . 

ws, ADP rell: Origi Iren al; cf. 7®. 
xadiJjs an unclassical form, usual in NT 
with yiyp. 

ws 7 . is rare, but is found in par. Lk 3*. 

(2) Tip 'Hcaiq. rtp xpofprjr^, KBDLA CU 28 Latt 

Syrr-vg-licl-mg-h Boh Go (Arin ni “): Orig 
Iren* r rorpli al". 

{•rip 1 °, T) cu 17 : Orig Iren) (tol* omits 
altogether). 

ro is xpo<frl)Tais, AP rell Syr-hcl-txt Arm ® 8 
iRth : Iren lnt . 

Notice liere the strength of the early 
Patristic evidence, and of Versions, 
coupled with the obvious reason for 
change. On the tendency to insert 
‘Isaiah , 5 see Hurt, Select Read . p. 13; 
cf. Burkitt, ib. p. 143. 

(3) iyd), om. BD 28 (Latt) Syr-vg Boh: 

Iren tot OrigJ (Orig tnt ) Tert; so Lk 7~ 
(KBDL). 

Ins. KAPLA rell Syr-hcl Go Arm iEth : 

Origf Eus; so Mt ll 10 . 

LXX (not K or B) ins. in Mai 3 1 with Heb. 

(4) dxoffreXta, K al pauc Boh, assimilating to 

neighbouring tenses. 

So in Mt. in a few MSS, not in Lk. 

(5) ifixpocBiv aov f om. SBDLKP abclq Lat- 

vg-codd Boh Syr-vg-hr: Iren Orig 
diserti . 

Ins. AA rell f ff 7 - 2 g 1 - 2 Syr-hcl; cf. Mt. 
and Lk. (D a 1 Tert ™" 0 om.). In Heb. 
and LXX of Mai. the phrase is found 
here, but not after Ayy. fiov. 

V . 8 a?>roD, KABLA rell ff 1 g 1 1 q Syr-vg-hcl-txt 
Boh Arm Mth .: Orig. 

rod BeoO (D) (34' **) a b c f ff * g* Syr- 
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hcl-mg Go : Ircn ,nt (D 34 ,n * vpuav). As¬ 
similation to Isaiah, LXX and Heb.; 
found also in Latin and Syriac texts, 
Mt., Lk. 

V, 4 (a) 6 fiairrlfav iv rjj ipljfup Kriptiaauv > B 33. 

(6) 6 pairrlfav iv rj ipi)tup teal KypOatruv, KLA 
Boh. 

(c) iv rjj ipJjpup fia ttI£wv koL KTjpOorauv, D 28 Latt 

(exc. f) Syr-vg. 

(d) parrlfav iv rjj ipJjfup col KtjpOaatav 9 A rell f 

Syr-licl. 

The clue to the readings here, as the present 
writer finds hinted in a MS note of Dr. Hort’s, lies 
in Mark’s use of ’I ta. b pavrlfav (6 14 * 24 , not 8“ ; yet 
see 28 2 1 *) as a title for the Baptist. The original 
reading is: (n)= 4 John the Baptizer appeared in the 
wilderness preaching.’ (6) is an Alexandrian emen¬ 
dation, the Marcan.idiom not being recognized, 
and the article causing difficulty in consequence 
= ‘There apjieared John who used to baptize in 
the wilderness and preach.’ (c) shows the Western 
handling of the difficulty, dropping the troublesome 
article, inserting koL , and, because the wilderness 
was a strange place to be specially connected with 
the liaptisms, transposing the words, (d) is ‘ dis¬ 
tinctively Syrian,* and conflates (/;) and (r), keep¬ 
ing the order of (b) and diopping the article uitli 
(r). This is a first-rate example of the excel¬ 
lence of B in Ternary Variations. The connecting 
particle with iyivero in N* and lioh should he 
noticed. It could preclude the conn, of vv. 1 and 4 
>\ hicli Orig Joh favours. 

V. 4 (a) travre s after Te/>., NBDLA 28 33 versions : 
Orig Eus. 

after e^airr., AP rell (69 cu 4 om. xd^res = 
Mt.). 

( b) xord/uy, om. D a b c fl 1 Eus ; cf. the 

4 Western ’ and 4 Syrian ’ reading in Mt. 

(c) Ax’ aOrov after ipavr., NBL 33 Latt (exc. a) 

Arm : Orig Eus. 

after Tvraptp* ADP rell a Syr-hcl Go. 

Note, further (d), that K 69 a om. Kal be¬ 
fore ipairT. 

In (d) the omission was probably due to the idea 
that the subj. of e^eropevcTo was complete fit xiopa 
(cf. the post-Syrian i&TopevovTo). The result is a 
strange statement that the city folk took the lead in 
accepting lmptisiu, which can hardly be historical. 

The Syrian change of the position of Tdvres may 
be a modilied echo of this. It is more likely due 
to a misunderstanding of the characteristically 
Marcan indeiiniteness of ip<nrTl£ovTo= 4 men * were 
l»eing baptized, irdvres with ipanr. is hyperbolical 
after a fashion to which Luke supplies parallels, 
not Mark. 

In (6) and (c) notice once more how the Syrian 
Text combines the language of the 4 Neutral ’ with 
the order of the 4 Western’ Text. The result is a 
close assimilation to Mt. 

V.* (1) Kal rjv, NBL 33. 

tip Si, AD*P rel. 

Mark’s resolute adherence to ml causes 
constant difficulty to scribes. At least- 
40 times Si has been WTongly introduced 
into the Syrian Text; cf. vv. 14 * 14 * 88 in 
this extract. 

(2) 6 Tw., KBL unc® cu 68 . 

- o, Al)A rell ? assim. to y. 4 . Otherwise 
the tendency in these authorities, esp. 
D, is to insert articles before proper 
dames. See vv.®* 14 * 16, **• 88 . 

( 3 ) For rplx*s Kap.rf\ov D** reads Sipprjv (= Sippiv) 

leap .., 4 a ’ pellem and * d ’ nil os. Sippiv in 
LXX (of raiment) Jg 4 18 - ”, Zee 13 4 only. 

Ill Zee 13 4 Sippiv= n™, found also (Heb. 
not LXX) for Elijah’s mantle in 1 K 
10 »-» 2K2F*»\ 
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This is remarkable, because the clause Kal ^vtjp 
Sep/j.. x.r. 6a<j>. aOrov, omitted by D, is found exactly 
in 2 K l 8 in another description of Elijah. Sippiv 
(= the prophetic mantle) was probably regarded as 
a concise and picturesque equivalent lor the whole 
phrase. But the man who introduced it must have 
known his Hebrew Bible and his LXX. Note that 
* a,’ which also omits Kai ft bvrjv, ic.t.X., places v. # after 
v. 8 . 

V . 7 IKeyev a broil for iK^pvaaev Tdyiav, D (a). In 
‘a’s’ arrangement of the verses, airrois 
has a point which is lost in D. In view 
of the rest of vv . 7 * 8 in D, it is safe to say 
that £\eycv comes from Lk 3 7 or Mt 3 \ 
iK^pvaaev is characteristic of Mk. (cf. e.g. 
I * 8 and Lk 4" l 45 and Lk 5 15 , 6 12 and Lk 
9 s . It is curious that in these passages 
there should be no par. in Mt.). It has 
also point as resuming v. 4 . 

Vv . 7 * 8 ( 1 ) D a (ft* 1 ) read : *Eyd> fiiv Ofias parrlfa iv 
OSan, ipxerai Si dir Lata pov & iaxvporepds jxov 
ov ovk elpX Uavbs \Daat rdv l/xavra tujv 
viroSrifji&Ttav aOrov- Kal avros vpuds pairrL^ei 
iv TveOfian ay Up. Notice first the order 

of the clauses, natural in Lk 3 lb , which 
this reading reproduces almost verbatim , 
but weak in Mk., where there is no ref. 
in the context to popular surmises about 
John. Notice «al>o the omission of the 
characteristic Marcan Kityas. 

A clear case of assimilation in the • Western * 
text. 

(2) The Syrian text adopts fiiv from this text, 

or from Mt. and Lk. KBL 33 69 124 Orig 
om. ; cf. Jn l-**’. fiiv rare, in Mk 4 4 9*® 
12 * 14- 1 * 38 only ; cf. 10" 

(3) Also iv 1 ° against XBAH cu 8 . iv 2° against 

BL b Lat-vg. 

In Mt 3 11 Jn l 2 ®* 38 iv is found with both words 
without variant. In Ac l 5 08. and iv tv. without 
variant. In Lk 3 16 OS. (exc. D 1 13 69 al iv OS.) and 
iv tv. without- variant. There seems, therefore, no 
tendency to omit iv where it is clearly genuine, 
even to balance phrases, e.g. Ac l 5 . The tendency 
to insert from par. must have been very strong. 

V. a (l) rats iitiepais ckciv eus, DA Latt (exc. ac). 

in€ Ivos never conies after ijfiipa in Mk. 

without sjiecial emphasis. 

Only in 13 ly * 3J 14 25 , all three eschatological 

passages. 

(2) 6 'lya. , DMTA 13 28 69 al. See on v.*. 

(3) e/s rbv T opS. vTb’Itaav., KBDL cn 15 (iv rtp, 

1-28, etc.) Latt (c f) Syr-vg Boh. 
vtS 'lwav. els rbv ’1 op8. t AP rell c f Syr-hcl 
Arm -Eth Go. 

Notice the converse change in v. fi . Here clearly 
the important fact is that the baptism was ad¬ 
ministered by John, not that it took place in the 
J ordan. i>xo Tw. is therefore rightly kept to the last. 

V ’. 10 (1) evOitas or evOvs . om. Dab. 

A peculiarly difficult word for the textual critic 
in Mk., clearly characteristic, ollending some scribes 
and some translators by its recurrence, at the same 
time always to hand when an adventurous scribe 
wished to * improve ’ the story. We find ourselves 
therefore driven by sheer perplexity to take refuge 
in oliedience to the one golden rule of sound criti¬ 
cism and to 1 trust our MSS.’ The result will show 
if our confidence is misplaced. 

One point we can lay down at the outset. A 
close examination of the facts shows that the effect 
of Synoptic parallels on the text of Mk. must, so far 
as this word is concerned, have been uniformly to¬ 
wards omission: Mk 14 46 om. D251 2 ** ac ff® k q (Mt 
26 4y ‘non Huctuat’) is the only possible exception. 

The facts are interesting, and we may allow our¬ 
selves this one excursion into the field of Synoptic 
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criticism. Assuming the WH text as our standard, 
eMus occurs 40 times in Mark. In 29 of these there 
are parallel contexts in both Mt. and Lk., in 8 there 
is a parallel in Mt. only, in 2 in Lk. only, in 1 there 
is no parallel in either. In one case, l 42 =Mt 8 s 
=Lk 5™, eb8. is found in all three Gospels. In none 
of the other 30 cases 'where Lk. has a parallel con¬ 
text is cb0. found: in 7 the whole phrase to which 
eb0. belongs in Mk. is transformed ; in 17 eb0. is 
simply omitted; in 5 he substitutes vapaxpvpa, in 
1 e?ra. Of the 37 places where Mt. presents a 
parallel, e\ )8. is retained in 12 ; in 8 the whole phrase, 
in 15 the word, disappears; in 2 drd rijs &pas iKeivys 
does duty as an equivalent. In one case Lk. ( 21 * 
=Mt 24 8 ==Mk 13 7 ) substitutes ovk evdiws for ofrrw. 

Assuming, as it is probably worth while to do at 
present, that our Mk. was in the hands of both Mt. 
and Lk., the figures given above supply a good 
illustration of the delicate literary criticism to 
which Mark was subjected, esp. by Luke. This 
general result is not seriously affected by questions 
of text. In 6 places TR ins. where WH om., in 4 
TR om. where WH ins. But it is worth notice 
that the ‘Western* Text, esp. in D and in the 
various MSS of Lat-vet, shows a clear tendency to 
omit ebd. The chief passages are l 10 * *• 29 2 s 3 6 
4 ,tf 52.43 025.80 920 14 a.« The same tendency is 
found in the same authorities in Mt., e.g. 4" 21 “. 

In the case before us (l 10 ) the genuineness of 
eb0vs in Mk. is, w r e think, supported by its presence 
in Mt 3 16 . There are only 2 cases (24** 27*) where 
Mt. in a parallel context shows a ebd. which is not 
represented in the true text of Mark. And in 
neither of these does any authority for the text 
of Mk. attempt to assimilate. 

(2) 4k tov B 8 ., NBDL 13 28 33 69 124. 

dvb, AP rell; cf. Mt 3 16 . 

Here, again, 4 k is characteristic of Mark. In 4 
other cases it corresponds to dird in a parallel 
context in Mt., and in 10 cases in Luke. A similar 
reaction on the MSS of Mk. also in 1 A * 7 W 9* 16 3 . 

(3) ax^opivovs, NAB rell. 

1 ) vvyptvovs, D Latt (‘apertos*)=Mt. and 
Luke. 

Here there is nothing to account for the change 
of dvetpypivovs if it were genuine, while axtfopivovs 
is at once vivid and difficult. 

(4) Karapaivov els abrbv, BD 13 69 124 a. 

Karafialvov 4x abrbv, NAP rell, but note that 

N 33 insert koX pivov before 4v from Jn 

I s3 . 

Fondness for els is another characteristic feature 
of Mark’s style. It occurs in all about 157 times. 
Of these, 42 are found in both Mt. and Lk., 39 in 
Mt. alone, 19 in Lk. alone, 57 belong to sections or 
phrases peculiar to Mark. In 3 places Lk. substi¬ 
tutes 4v, in 2 4vl, in 1 ^ pia<p. Mt. substitutes 
iv in 5 places and ixl in 4. Here (l 10 ) Mt. and Lk. 
agree in substituting 4x1 as they agree in substi¬ 
tuting 4v in ll 8 . In 4 cases Mt. or Lk. supports 
els when the other has changed it. 

On the other hand, ixl with acc. occurs only 32 
times in Mark. There is only very slight evidence 
of a tendency to change it into els. See 6 08 15 22 * *, 
and perhaps d (not D) in 9 18 . In no case is there a 
real parallel to the phrase here, which must have 
suffered from ‘assimilation.* 

V. u (a) Om. dyirero, N* D ff 2 mt (a f ‘ venit ’; 28 

2 ** g 1 "fiKoucr0Tj). 

Here, again, light is thrown on the reading by 
a careful study of Mark’s usage. He is fond of 
'vfreo’lcu, and uses it to cover a {peat variety of 
different meanings. It occurs 52 tunes in the WH 
Text; of these, 6 are found both in Mt. and Luke. 
Besides these, Mt. retains only 16, Lk. only 9; and 
even in some of these instances slight modifications 
are introduced. (Mt. has a parallel context in 49, 


Lk. in 36 cases). The text of Mk. shows similar 
traces of the attempt to obliterate this individual¬ 
ism. See l 17 2* 4 ^ 11 5 16 6 a (9*) 9 7 10* 12 u 14 4 . 9« 
seems to be Syrian. In all the other cases, except 
in 027 51 ^ d appears in the group which either omits 
or provides a substitute for yiv. D is generally 
supported by some Old Latin MSS and various 
members of the group 1-28, etc. The most in¬ 
structive case is the closely par. 9 7 iyivero 4 k 
rijs vefoXys (NBCLA), where AD rell inc. Syr-sin 
read rjXOev (exc. k 1 Syr-vg-codd om.), while ISob 
from Mt. and Xiyovaa from Lk. also find support. 
In Lk 9 s5 iyivero . . . Xiyovaa is found without 
variant, except that D reads 7}\0ev t Syr-cu-sin 
ijKovffdrj. In 10 44 the Syrian Text has yevia0at, 
NBC(L))LA elvai. The omission of iyivero may 
therefore safely be regarded as ‘Western.* 

(b) 4v sol, NBD* r LPA 1 13 22 33 69 cu 2 * Lat- 
vg a c ff 1 - -g 2 1 Boh ? Syr-vg-hcl-txt Arm 
riith Go. 

4v <p, Aril unc * 8 rell b d g 1 f Syr-hcl-mg. 

In Lk. there is virtually no doubt (apart 
from the very early ‘Western’ valiant 
vi6s fiov el av) about the reading <ri> . . . 
4v <T0L. 

In Mt. the reading is o&tos . . . 4v <p, exc. 
that 1) a Syr-eu read <ri> — 4v <p; Syr-sin 
av ... iv aoi. 

4v aoi was peculiarly liable to change from 
the association with Is 42 A = Mt 12 18 ; cf. 
2 PI 17 . 

V . 12 ( 1 ) r 6 tv, add rb &yiov, D. 

The tendency to add dyiov is much less than 
might have been exacted (see 2 *, Jn 7 3W ). Its 
presence here, perhaps due to Lk 4 1 , is more likely 
meant to mark the contrast with the Tempter. 

(2) (a) iKpaXXei at Wbv, DA 33-69. 

( b) abrbv ixpdXXei, NABL rell. 

The order in ( 6 ) is somewhat unusual, though 
relatively commoner in Mk. than in Mt. or Luke. 
See 3 fa - n - 12 5 4 ll a * 18 12 18 - 84 14 88 16 7 . 

V.* (1) (a) 4v Tjj ipvptp, NABDL 13 33 346 Boh: 
Orig Eus. 

( 6 ) 4KeT KII 1 69 124 131 209 al 18 Syr-sin 
Arm. 

(c) 4k€i iv rfi 4pJifup, A unc 9 rel Syr-vg. 

Here (a) is apparently the original reading. The 

repetition els rqy 4p., 4v ry ip. is thoroughly Marcan; 
cf. v. 16 . It is interesting to notice that Mt. keeps 
els T7)v ip. and Lk. 4v ry 4p. 

{b) is a substitute for (/?) to avoid the repetition. 

(c) is a simple conflation of (a) and (6). 

The only alternative is to regard (c) as a redupli¬ 
cation of the regular Marcan type ( e.g. 6\f/las Si 
yevopivys fire 48v 6 ijXios), of which (a) and (5) are 
alternative redactions. But Mark’s pleonasms are 
never, we think, weakly tautological, as this would 
be; e.g. in 5 n isel xpos rip 6pei t the second clause 
brings out a fresh and important feature in the 
scene; cf. v. 548 . 

( 2 ) reaa- yp., NBL 33 : Orig Eus. 

ijp. reaa., ADA rell = Alt. Lk. without 
variant. 

V . 14 (1) Kal perd, BI)** a (c) Boh ! 

psrd 54, NAL rell. 

See on v. b . 

(2) rb ebayyiXiov, om. rijs Baatkelas , NBL 1 28 
33 69 209 be ff 2 Syr-sin Boh Arm. 

Add AD rell Lat-vg a f ff 1 g 1 - 8 Syr-vg 
A£th. 

rb ebayyiXiov is used without further definition 5 
times in Mk. (cf. Ac 15 7 ). In l 1 *Ii^r. Xp. is added. 
In Mt. ebay, occurs 4 times, 3 times defined by ttjs 
paaiXclas. ebay, is not found in Lk. or John. The 
full phrase rb eb. r. fiaa. r. 0eov is not found any. 
where else. It is most likely that r. paa. came 
in from Mt. assisted by its recurrence in v No 
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good reason can be given to explain its omission, 
if it were genuine. The, phrase ij paa. r. 0eoC is 
constant (14 times) in Mk., and never seems to 
have provoked alteration. 

(3) (a) «cal Xiywv, BLA unc* 1 33 69 rel a b 

fl* 1 g 8 Lat-vg Boh Syr-vg-hcl. 

(6) Xtywv, K*AD unc 8 cu 5 * 0 f ft' 2 g 1 Go. 

(c) Om. K* c mt Syr-sin: Orig. 

This is a difficult case. It is surprising how 
many of the various readings in Mk. involve the 
insertion or omission or change of X4ywv. In some 
cases the insertion is clearly due to assimilation, 
9 7 1l 9 14 4 15 84 . In others the word is omitted or 
changed because it seemed bald or pleonastic, l 7 
ga yaa ]04» iisi i2U # The aberrant text is almost 
uniformly supported by D, some MSS of Lat-vet, 
and some members of the 4 Ferrar Group.* 

In 3 cases besides this, l 28 2 19 15 4 , no certain 
decision is possible. In 2 of these, l' 49 15 4 , K is the 
chief authority for omission. It is difficult to 
account for the change of (a) either into (6) or (c) 
if it be genuine, (a) is also open to suspicion from 
Mt 4”. 

The asyndeton in (b) might have led to (a) and 
(c) as independent simplifications (cf. I 40 ). But it 
is harsh even for Mark. 

(c) might have caused difficulty, because v. u can 
hardly be regarded as merely epexegetic of t6 
evayytXiov rrjs paatXelas. 

V. w TrtwX-fiptiirrat ol Kcupol, D a b c ff 2 g 1 mt, probably 
due to the association in thought of pas¬ 
sages like Lk 21 24 and esp. Eph l 1 ®, the 
singular seeming too tame. 

V.« (1) kou ira.p6.ywv, KBDL 13 33 69 124 346 Latt 
Boh Arm Syr-hcl-mg. 

xeptxarwv 54, A A rell Syrr = Mt. 

For 54 see note on v. 6 . 

xapaywv recurs in 2 14 ( = Mt 9®) and 15 21 ; 
cf. Mt fl 27 2U 80 , Jn fl 1 . 

It is never found in Luke. He has no strict par. 
here. In both the other cases he avoids it. There 
seems no reason why xepnrarwv should have been 
changed, if it were original. 

(2) 'Zlp.wva, D 28 69 124 346 add rbv. 

See note v. 6 . 

(3) (a) Zifiujvos, KBLM al a Boh Arm. 

( b ) tov Zlpwvos, AE a A 1 69 al 20 . See on v.®. 

(c) avrov, «■ DGr 33 al vix mu Latt (exc. a) 

Syr-sin-vg .Eth. 

(rf) avrov rov ^Lptwvos, EFH unc 8 al plus 120 

Syr-hcl Go. 

(a) is here clearly the original reading. The 
repetition of the subst. is a trick of the Marcan 
style (see 3 17 ). (c) is an inevitable ‘Western* 

correction agreeing with Matthew. ( d) is a simple 
conflation. 

(4) (a) &p4>ipdXXovrat, KBL 33. 

(6) dp.<f>tpdXXovras rd SLicrva , D 13 28 69 124 

346 Latt. 

(c) dfjuf>ipdXXovras afupipXijarpoif, AA unc 11 

Boh Syr-hcl Go. 

(d) pdXXovras dptpipXrjarpov, E 2 MlTI a al pi 

Arm==Mt. 

Here, again, (a) is clearly original. Its full 
force not being understood (or requiring in trans¬ 
lation the express mention of the object), the 
4 Western* reading (6) supplied rd dbcrva from v. 18 . 
On the other hand, the influence of Mt. suggested 
(c) dfuplpXifOTpaw, Finally, by substituting pdXXovras 
(a?), the resemblance to Mt. was made complete. 

V.w yeviaBat, om. 1 13 28 69 118 209 al» b Syr- 
sin-vg iEth. 

See on v. 11 . Here the omission is helped 
by text of Mt. 

V.m (a) rd dbcrva, SBCL al 10 ff 1 g 8 Lat-vg Boh 

Arm=Mt. 

(6) t dvra, D a b c ff 8 =Lk.j of. 10 s8 . 
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Note that D a c have already used SUrva 
in v. 16 . 

(c) rd dbcrva airrwv, A unc 12 al pi f g 1 Syrr 
A£th Go. 

Notice a similar addition in vv. 19 - 22 etc. 

V. 19 (a) dXlyov, BDL 1 28 118 124 131 2U9 21* a bff 8 
g l Boh Syr-vg (sin). 

(b) ineWev, X* = Mt. 

(c) bXLyov dsetBev, K c 33. 

(d) 4 k€i0€v dXLyov, AC unc 12 al pi cfff 1 g 1 * 8 

Syr-hcl Arm Go. 

Here there is no doubt of the genuineness of 
iXiyov. 4 kci0€v seems to have come in from Matthew. 
The tendency to omit iiceiOev is very slight in the 
Gospels, and confined to quite insignificant MSS, 
exc. in Jn ll 64 . 

(c) and (a?) represent independent conflations of 

(a) and (6). 

V. 20 dvrjXOov bxiaw avrov, KARC rell Syrr. 

7}Ko\ov07}a , av avrip, D Latt Boh = Mt. ; cf. v. u . 

aVcpx- <hr Law is a remarkable, apparently unique 
phrase (Jn 12 19 is no true parallel), which has 
sutiered assimilation. Perh. a Syriasm; but dicoX. is 
a common word, not wont to provoke alterations. 

V. 21 (1) (a) elaxopebovrat, RABC rel d. 

(b) elo-jropcverat, 1 6 22 71 121 al pauc. 

(c) eloiropevbfievos, Orig (c) (e). 

(d) elaeropebovro, D** 33 (61) (a b f). 

A reading worth looking at. At first sight (o) 
seems entirely natural, and we wonder why it 
should have caused any trouble. Then we notice 
the sequence of verbs, drrjXOov, cLaropcvovrat, 4dldaa- 
kcv. The subject of no two of them is the same, 
though they are linked by icaL, but in genuine 
Marcan fashion the reader is trusted to infer the 
subject of each himself. 

Again the sequence of tenses, an historic present, 
characteristic of Mk., between an Aor. ana an Im¬ 
perfect. (b) and (c) are independent attempts to 
smooth over the change of subject, (d) assimilates 
the tenses. 

(2) (a) rots adppaatv eiaeXOwv els tt)v awayw- 

yr\v cStSaa-Kcv, ABD rell Latt (exc. c) 

Syr-hcl. 

( b) eiaeXBwv rots trap, ididaaKCv els ttjv 

away., 33 124. 

(c) rots adppaatv edidoaiccv eis rijv away., 

XL 28 346 2**® : Orig. 

(d) 4didaaicev 4v rots adppaatv eis rifv away., 

C Boh Syr-sin-vg. 

( e ) rots adppaatv eis rrjv away. 4dibaaicev, 

A 69. 

(/) et ingrediens cum eis sabb. in synag. 

Caphamaum docebat populum c. 

Note that Syr-sin omits k at eia. eis K a<p. 

This is a strange case of confusion affecting the 
simplest of sentences. The omission of elac\2<(iv, 
which is common to (c) (fl?) and (e), produces a 
reading which at first sight seems attractive. It 
is short and vigorous. And the pregnant use of eis 
might easily have led to the insertion of eiaeX0J>v. 
On the other hand, the group KOLA, which sup¬ 
ports the omission, is, the present writer believes, 
in Mark typically ‘Alexandrian,’ in Dr. Hort’s 
sense of the term. They exhibit constantly a type 
of readings quite their own, which, though always 
interesting, rarely succeed in establishing their 
claim to preserve the original text. The most 
favourable examples are 3®* 7 4 s8 * 28 ll 11 15 1 * 44 . 
Here it is worth noticing that in (/) ingrediens 
may stand either for eloxopevbpevos or eiaeXBwv. 
And it is possible that the repetition may have 
given offence to the linguistic sense of the Alex¬ 
andrians, and have led to the dropping of eiaeXB&v. 
Both words are well established in Mark’s voca¬ 
bulary. For though xopebea&at never occurs (outside 
16 9 ’ 21 ) oxc. perhaps in 9 80 , eiaxop. is found 8 times. 
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Nor is Mk. fond of the pregnant use of tit. 1* 1" 
(2 1 v.l.) 13 9,16 14 w are the only examples; and even 
K-npfiaativ els (l 39 14®) hardly justifies Sidaaicecv tit. 

The larger omission in Syr-sin may well be due 
to the difficulty of supposing that the work from 
which Simon had been called (v. 16 ) lay at any 
distance from his home (v. 29 ). 

(3) airrous post 4518., D (Latt) Syr-hcl Arm 
iEth Go. Probably from v. 82 . 

There is no difficulty in the absolute use of 
dtddaxetv, which occurs fairly often in all the 
Gospels, and generally causes no trouble. Mt 4 a# 
is the only parallel. Curiously enough, in Mt 21° 
2 G 55 Lk 23* some auth. omit diddaxeiv altogether. 
Mark is never tired of emphasizing this aspect of 
our Lord’s activity. In 9 cases (out of 17) the 
word is not paralleled either in Matthew or Luke. 

V . 22 ical ante ovx » om. D*b c d e. 

Cf. v . 14 (3) ( 6 ). 

V. 2 * ( 1 ) cMvt post koI, NBL 1 33 131 209 Boh: Orig. 

Om. ACDA rell. 

Cf. on v . 10 ( 1 ). It is not found in Lk 4". 

Here the word would be specially liable to 
alteration, as it expresses simply the suddenness 
of the interruption, without reference to any 
definite point of time. 

( 2 ) avTLov post awaytayy, om. DL 72 b c e ff ’ 2 
g 1 Boh. 

The presence of the word is remarkable. It has 
no antecedent, away, is regularly defined in Mt., 
but very rarely in Mark or Luke. Only Mk l 21 *-", 
Lk 4 15 (where as here D a b 1 om.). But there is no 
trace of any tendency to supply airruv mechanically 
with away, in either Mark or Luke. Lat-vg in 
Lk 13 10 is an instructive exception. So it is un¬ 
likely that it has come in here from Matthew. 
On the other hand, Mark has no quite similar case 
(exc. 9*, where ainruv has come in from LXX) of 
an indefinite aiWuv. It is possible that it may 
represent Mark’s transformation of what on St. 
Peters lip* was * our ’ synagogue. 

V." (l)"Ea om. KBD 157 2 1 * 5 Latt Boh Syr-sin-vg 
-Eth. 

Ins. (A) CLA rell. Syr-hcl Arm Go: Orig 
Eus = Lk 4 s4 (where as here D cu 4 Lat- 
vet Boh Syr-sin-hier yEth om.). 

Another * Alexandrian ’ reading, this time 
adopted by the ‘Syrian* Text, against the 
‘Neutral’ and the ‘Western.* Granted that the 
‘ Western ’ authority here must be discounted 
because of its behaviour in Lk 4", still the 
‘Neutral* reading is preferable because it alone 
explains the phenomena in the two passages 
taken together. There seems no reason why "Ea 
(however it is to be understood) should have caused 
trouble. All is simple, if we suppose that the 
Alexandrian’ and ‘Syrian’ texts here assimilated 
Mark to Luke, w-hile conversely the ‘Western’ 
assimilated Luke to Mark. 

(2) otdapev, KLA Boh Arm A2th: Tert Iren 11 * 1 
Orig Eus. 

oX8a, ABCD rell Latt Syrr=Lk 4 s4 (where 
only Arm has pi.). 

Neither reading has any intrinsic difficulty. It 
is simply a question whether the Alexandrian Text 
introduced the pi. in consequence of ypxv (cf. jSetaav, 
v. 34 ), or whether the rest assimilated Mark to Luke. 
The fact that the Alexandrians omitted to insert 
the corresponding change in Luke is not a fatal 
objection to the first hypothesis. 

V . 28 (1) Ax’ for HL 33 cu 16 c f g*=Lk. 

See on v, 10 . 4k is habitual in cases of possession 
in Mark. In these cases it is never retained either 
by Matthew or Luke. 

f 2 ) (a) rod dvBpurrov for airrov and + rvevpa 
aKdOapror, D ( 8 ®*) Latt (exc. f) (Go 
iEth). 


Go iEth add x p. ok. but read airrou. 
8 1 ** rb tv. rb ax. 

( 6 ) KABCLA rell: Orig Syr-sin read 
afrrov without tv. dx. = Lk. 

Here we have to balance the chance that ( b ) has 
arisen out of (a) by assimilation to Luke, against 
the chance that (a) lias arisen out of ( b ) by assimila¬ 
tion to 5 s . (a), as 5 s shows, is thoroughly Marcan; 
but the evidence for it, as our experience even in 
these few verses is enough to suggest, is far from 
trustworthy. Again, if we may allow any weight 
to our provisioned hypothesis as to the relation 
between Luke and Mark, there is no reason to 
suppose that Luke would have modified (a) if his 
text of Mark had contained it. In 8 ® (=Mk 5 8 ) he 
retains the words, though putting them into the 
oratio obliqua. His agreement u ith Mark in these 
verses, 4 33 ' 36 = Mk l 24 ' 28 , is exceptionally close. 
There is no par. in Matthew. 

V.® ( 1 ) The w hole verse reads as follow's in D:— 

Kai €^rj\0€v rb Tvtvpa rb axadaprov arapd^at 
aOrbv sal xpai-at pcydXy 4£t}X0cv ax* 

avTov. 

With this e agrees (only omitting rb dxdOaprov), 
and tf 2 (only transposing axap. avr. with rb tv. 
rb ax.). 

It is difficult not to believe that this exhibits 
a conflation of two readings : (a) xai 4£r)X0ev rb tv. rb 
ax. aTapa^as airrbv sal xpa^at fptwjj peyaXy, with (b) 
the reading in the text. Some such conflation 
must also underlie the reading of I> in v. 44 . (a) 

might have arisen out of (6) by free assimilation to 
Mk 9®, where also we find the masc. xai xpa£at xai 
ToXXa crxa/xL£as e^rjXOev. 

(2) xpajjav is read by AC(D) rell. 

(puvrjaav, KBL 33 : Orig. 

Neither phrase is objei tionable in itself. <t><*v. <p. 
pey. is found in Lk 23 44> , Ac 16-’ 8 , but not in contexts 
likely to have suggested themselves here, xpafa, 
on the other hand, is constantly used of the cries 
of the possessed, and xpd£ as <p. p. occur* in Mk 3 7 . 

(3) ax’ is read for by C(JD)AM 33 Latt. 

See on v. 23 . 

V. 27 (1) {a) avrobs, SB (b e fl-q). 

(6) Tpbs iavrout, ACDA unc 9 al 90 . 

(c) Tpbt avrov s, GLS rell verss. 

It is difficult to find any test to enable us to 
judge between these readings. The reciprocal use 
of Tpbt eavr. is characteristic of Mk 9 10 ll 31 12 7 14 4 
16 3 , besides v.l. 9 14 * ltf - 34 1U®. It is not found in 
Matthew. It occurs in Lk 2 U 5 (=Mk) 22 23 {v.l. 
2 U 14 =Mk), and in Jn 12 19 . On the other hand, KB 
exhibit no special animus against it. They seem 
clearly right on the three other occasions (9® 10®, 
Lk 20‘ 4 ), where they combine to attest an alterna¬ 
tive reading. aw£rp-€iv is used absolutely in 12 * 
and Lk 24 16 . The construction of Mk 9*° is am¬ 
biguous. In 9 14 - 18 the true reading is clearly 
Tpbt across, though here K in each case reads 4avr. 
These facts, so far as they go, are in favour of (a), 
as is the fact that some of the authorities for Tpbt 
(ACE* MA 2 al®) give what is perhaps a further sign 
of the influence of Lk 4 s6 by reading Xiyovrtt for 
X4yovrat. airrobt has a real point (cfT on avr&v in 
v. 23 ) if it indicates a distinction between the circle 
immediately round our Lord, and that part of the 
congregation whose astonishment found vent in the 
words that follow. 

(2) (a) rl 4ariv tovto ; 8i8axh xaivij xar ijjovaiav, 
KBL 33 (1 118 131 2* al 8 + afln,) 
Boh. 

(6) rlt r\ didaxh 4xtlvrj f) taa dj a 5nj 4£ovala 

Art, D (ew* Latt). 

(e) rl ioriv tovto ; rlt r\ 8t8axh V xatvij atirq 
8ti xar 4£ ova lav, (A)CA rel (A rlt ij x. 
av. 5i8.) (69 rlt i} k. 8i8. av.). 

Note that the Latin renderings axe very varioiub 
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They agree with D in leaving out rl 4<mv roOro; 
Some omit icaivt). Most, if not all, may represent 
tear i^ovalav, none exc. ‘ d,’ 4£ov<rla. 

The simplest solution is to regard (a) as the 
original reading; it is vigorous and vivid, and its 
abruptness might easily oil'end. (6) would then be 
a ‘ \\ estern ’ paraphrase, (c) a ‘ Syrian ’ conflation 
of (a), with one or other of the various forms of (6). 

V. 28 (1) Kal itfXdev, KBCDLAM 33 al 11 . 
i^ijXdev 84, A rel. 

See on v. 6 . 

(2) eO08s, om. N* 1 28 33 131 al* b c e ff* (g) q 

Boh Syr-sin Arm ALth. 

See on v. 11 . 

(3) xavraxov , ante els 6\., K c BCL 09 124 b e q 

Boh. 

Om. 6C* ADA rell c f ff 1 * 2 g 1 * 2 Lat-vg Syr- 
sin-vg-hcl. 

A characteristic pleonasm, part of which is lepre- 
sented in Mt 4 24 eis BXrjv, part in Lk 4 s7 els irdvra 
tottov. See on v. ls . 

(4) (a) rijs YaXiXaias, K c ABCD rell. 

( b ) t9}s ’ \ov8alas , N*, cf. Lk ; but there 
is no indication in Mk., as there is 
in Lk., of a use of Toi'data to include 
the whole of Palestine. 

(r) rov 'lopdavov, 28 ; cf. Mt 3 5 , Lk 3 s . 

{(f) indur/v, ; cf. Mt 14 :!5 , V.l. Mk 6 W . 

24. The facts are now before us. \Ve can judge for 
ourselves the kind of variations that are to be met 
with on every page of the Gospels, and the kind 
of considerations by which we can attempt to dis¬ 
criminate between alternative readings, before we 
are in a position to assign a special value to any 
pm t.cular nuthoiity, or group of authoiities, over 
the ie>t. It is title that we have in one or two 

•art iculars anticipated results that must be verified 
*\ tin ther examination. We have treated certain 
groups of authorities, which even within the limits 
of tins passage can lie seen to mark themselves oil 
lrom time to time from all the rest, as approxi¬ 
mately constant units, and we have given distinctive 
names to the particular sets of readings which 
they attest. The fact that the authorities do 
exhibit this tendency to fall into groups is now’ 
generally admitted, and even the Traditionalists 
aie beginning to see that a careful study of these 
gioups is the lirst step towards the understanding 
of the 1 list or}’ of the changes through which the 
text, taken as a whole, has passed. They point 
out. however, quite rightly, that the term ‘text’ 
as applied to these groups must be u*ed with 
caution. It does not necessarily imply, caj., that 
there ever existed an edition of the ‘Western 
Text,’ including all the variants that we should 
be prepared to class as ‘ Western,’ and excluding 
all their rivals, in the sense in which Westcott 
and Ilort include, with a few* exceptions, all the 
‘ Neutral’ readings ; or, again, in which Mr. Miller 
prints the Traditional Text. No critic is likely to 
take serious exception to the definition which Mr. 
Miller puts forward of the sense in which he is him¬ 
self prepared to use the word. ‘ What is properly 
meant,’ he writes,* ‘ is that of the variant readings 
of the words of the Gospels which, from whatever 
cause, grew up more or less all over the Christian 
Church, so far as we know some have family like¬ 
nesses of one kind or another, and may be traced to 
a kindred source.’ 

25. More serious exception has l>een taken by Dr. 
Salmon to the names which Dr. Hort gave to the 
different groups. He calls them ‘ question-begging.’ 
But it is by no means easy to see the exact point 

* Trad. Teat, p. 118. The light thrown on the extent to 
which Mr. Miller is prepared to believe in the existence of 
'editions' in very early tunes by his note (l.e. p. 22) should not 
be overlooked. 
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of his criticism. The names are as free as possible 
from any invidious connotation, differing in this 
respect toto caslo from the name ‘ Neologian,* which 
Mr. Miller regards as a fair description of the 
text of any editor who rejects a ‘Traditional* 
reading. They are all descriptive of certain clearly 
marked and carefully defined chaiacteristics of 
the gioups to which they are applied. The 
‘ Syrian ’ Text is so called because its most constant 
support is found, as we have seen, in the writings 
of Fathers connected directly with the Church of 
Antioch. An objection may no doubt lie against 
it, because it must suggest to an uninstructed 
reader that the chief support for these readings is 
to lie found in the Syiiae versions ; hut in itself it 
is purely descriptive, and implies no judgment on 
the genuineness of the readings connoted by it. 

20. ‘Western’ again, as Dr. Hort himself pointed 
out, is an inadequate title for readings which have 
early Greek, Syriac, and Egyptian support, as 
well as Latin. But he retained it because it was 
established by long usage, and there seemed no 
sufficient reason for obscuring the continuity of 
the development of the science of Textual Criticism 
by any unnecessary change in the accepted termin¬ 
ology. The name as he delined it connoted 
nothing more than the fact that this group of 
readings had lirst attracted the attention of 
scholars by the support that it receives in the 
great Gneco-Latin >ISS and in the Latin versions. 
There was nothing in the name to imply that no 
readings in this group could be regarded as 
genuine. 

27. The name ‘Alexandrian’ was chosen simply 
because the authorities supporting it are, so far as 
we can judge, exclusively confined to Alexandria. 
It had, no doubt, already been applied to all non- 
Western pre-Syrian readings liyGriesbacli. Neither 
X nor B Mas, however, aeee^ible to Griesbach 
when lie made his classification. And, now that 
in the light of the new exidence a further sub¬ 
division of Grieshach’s Alexandrian family has 
become jHissihle, no serious difficulty is likely to 
aiise from appropriating to one division the name 
which belonged to the whole class before its 
elements weie fully differentiated. 

28. It would be difficult to devise a more scrupu¬ 
lously colourless name than the la^t on our list— 
the name ‘ Neutral.' It was chosen to express the 
fact that the authorities supporting it were habitu¬ 
ally found in opposition to the ‘distinctive’ read¬ 
ings of both the ‘ Western ’ and the * Alexandrian ’ 
groups. It is true that these ‘distinctive’ read¬ 
ings are, from the nature of the case, in the great 
majority of instances corruptions that have affected 
one particular line of transmission; so a group 
that lias escaped them must he, so far as these 
corruptions are concerned, a relatively pure text. 
But there is nothing in the name to imply that all 
the readings attested by it must necessarily be 
genuine, or to exclude the i>ossibility that the 
rival authorities may in any individual case have 
preserved the genuine text. To adopt the name 
‘ Early Alexandrian ’ for this group, as Dr. Salmon 
suggests, on the strength of the number of names 
connected with Alexandria 'which appear among 
its most prominent constituents, would obscure 
the fact, to which attention must be called later, 
that the attestation to it is by no means confined 
to Alexandria, besides obscuring the clearly marked 
distinction between this group and the one last 
described. It is difficult, therefore, to see what 
question any one of these names as defined by Dr. 
Hort- can be supposed to beg. 

29. It will be noticed that the noints suggested for 
consideration in the notes, as likely to afford a pre¬ 
sumption either for or against the genuineness of 
the different variants, are exclusively of an interna! 
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character. This limitation is deliberate, because 
at this.stage of the investigation our purpose must 
be simply to determine which reading in each case 
has the best claim to be regarded as original, apart 
from any preconceived theory as to the weight to 
be attached to the authorities by which it is 
attested. Some minds are, no doubt, constitution¬ 
ally impatient of this class of considerations, and 
profoundly sceptical of any conclusions which are 
based on them. And, no doubt, there would be far 
less room for difference of opinion, and far less 
need of patient study and careful and exact 
scholarship in Textual Criticism, if we could start 
with some external standard, and bo dispense 
with internal considerations altogether. Nothing, 
for instance, can be easier, if one may assume 
that the mass of authorities must always be right, 
than to prove that a numerically insignilicant 
group of dissentients must be worthless, just be¬ 
cause the evidence of * the many ’ can always, ex 
hypothesi , be described as ‘overwhelming/ But 
when the precise question at issue is the relative 
weight to be attached to the rival groups, no 
amount of erudition can conceal the fact that a 
demonstration constructed on these lines has no 
logical value; it does ‘beg the question.’ It is 
well, therefore, to realize from the outset that the 
element of personal judgment can never l»e elimi¬ 
nated from the processes of Textual Criticism. A 
clear realization of this fact is necessary if w e are 
to understand the importance of a careful study 
of the laws which must regulate the use of the 
critical faculty, and of the different methods which 
other workers in the same field have found useful 
as safeguards to minimize the dangers arising from 
unconscious caprice or personal idiosyncrasy. The 
criteria for testing the internal evidence of lieadinqs 
are of two kinds: Intrinsic Probability, or ‘ the 
consideration of what an author is likely to have 
written,’and Transcriptional Probability, or ‘ the 
consideration of what a copyist is likely to have 
made him seem to have written.’ No doubt, taken 
separately, they are, as Mr. Miller calls them,* 
‘weak pillars.’ But, when they combine in favour 
of any variant, their testimony is overwhelming. 
Such cases are indeed comparatively rare. They 
are numerous enough, however, to enable us to 
form, first a provisional, and then a more carefully 
balanced estimate of the characteristic excellences 
and defects of each authoiity with which we have 
to deal. They enable us — that is, in cases where 
the internal evidence of the readings is ambiguous 
—to appeal to the internal evidence of the Documents 
by which the different variants are attested. But 
even this is not enough. The same document may 
be of very different value in different parts. 

30. We have therefore still to inquire what 
methods are available when, as in the case of most 
of the MSS of the NT, whether uncial or cursive, 
the documents are of a very mixed character, and 
considerations derived from internal evidence alone 
are in consequence unusually precarious, f 

It is at this point that the real importance of the 
principle of Genealogy comes full into view'. It is 
oased on the obvious fact that our documents, to 
quote the words of Dr. Hort to which Mr. Miller 
has called special attention, ‘are all fragments, 
usually casual and scattered fragments, of a 
genealogical tree of transmission, sometimes of 
vast extent and intricacy.’ It is true, as Mr. 

* Trad. Text, p. 238; cf. Hort’s Summary , ed. minor, p. 548. 

t The mixed character of the text in the uncials will De ob¬ 
vious from the study of any App. Crit. If any one wishes to 
.realize the mixed character of the text even in the cursives, he 
cannot do better than study Mr. Holder's admirably thorough 
examination of the codex 004. The only surprising thing is 
that he should imagine that the facts he has observed disturb 
any of the results at which l>r. Hort arrived. Compare also 
the introduction to Scriveneris collation of 20 MSS with 
Tregelles' remarks upon it (Home, Jntr. p. 145). 


Miller points out, that the analogy with human 
relationship which the word suggests is not com¬ 
plete. There is a variability in the transmission 
of acquired characteristics in human heredity 
which is lacking under normal conditions in 
derivation by a process of copying. But this 
difference is all in favour of tlie textual critic, 
and enables him to tread securely even in cases 
where the normal conditions of transmission are 
disturbed by the presence of * mixture,’ i,e . when 
the scribe at work on a particular MS embodies 
either constantly or occasionally readings derived 
from more than one exemplar. For the process 
depends on the principle, which it is encouraging 
to notice that Mr. Miller accepts without reserve, 
that ‘identity of reading implies identity of 
origin.’ 

31. The consequences that follow from the accept¬ 
ance of this principle and the careful application 
of this method are t&r-reaching. Its chief import¬ 
ance lies in this, that it opens afield for strictly 
historical investigation into facts which can l>e 
brought to deiiniie tests. These tests no doubt 
require the greatest delicacy and skill in their 
application, but the facts are in themselves con¬ 
crete ami quite independent of subjective con¬ 
sideration**. 

It lias, however, one or two subsidiary conse¬ 
quences to which we may call attention betoie >ve 
pass on. We may notice, iir.st, that it ju>tilies at 
once the treatment of groups of documents, which 
are found constantly associated in the support of 
the same variant**, as approximately constant 
units: to this j»oint attention has already been 
called. It also suggests the explanation of one 
of the paradoxes ot Textual Criticism which has 
puzzled Dr. Salmon (p. 55). It uncertainly stinuge 
that the evidence of tw*o witne****e** should be 
lowered in value by being associated with, rather 
than op[K>sed by, a third ; that, for instance, more 
weight should be assigned by Dr. llort in the 
Pauline Epistles to B + IX - (jJ 3 , than to B+ D. -r 
G s . As long as each document is regarded as 
an independent witness, it is clearly impossible 
to assign a negative value to its evidence. But 
when w'e realize that each document lias a com¬ 
posite character determined by its ancestry, and 
that in consequence w'e have to determine in each 
case which strain is represented in any particular 
reading before we can estimate the value to be 
assigned to its evidence, the paradox disappear. 
The value of any group is simply the value of the 
element common to all the members composing it. 
Thus B in the Pauline Epistles is largely ‘ Neutial * 
w’ith a decided * Western ’ element: IX is Western 
with a decided ‘ Neutral ’ element: G a is almost 
purely ‘ Western ’ with a Syrian admixture. The 
combination B + IX may therefore be either Neutral 
or Western, both elements being present, though 
in different proportions, in each document. And 
the reading attested by G 8 can be either Western 
or Syrian. But a reading sumforted by B + D a +G f 
in opposition to all other authorities must be dis¬ 
tinctively ‘ Western.’ 

32. One further remark may be allowed before 
w e leave this paradox. It is, no doubt, tempting to 
illustrate different stages in the critical process by 
comparison with the everyday procedure of the 
Law Courts, especially w’hen one’s object is to 
interest Englishmen in the minutiae of a dry and 
technical study. But the habit is a dangerous 
one. The legal and the scientific methods are 
fundamentally distinct, and, in consequence, seri- 
ous fallacies, as this paradox shows, may lurk 
even in the most specious analogy. But the worst 
effect of yielding to it is that it tends insensibly 
to merge the critic himself in the advocate, and to 
make him ‘ the champion of an opinion,’ for w hom 
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the value of an argument is measured by its im¬ 
mediate effectiveness rather than ‘the single- 
hearted lover of truth/ who knows that there is 
no influence against which he must guard more 
resolutely than the influence of the popular preju¬ 
dices which tend to warp his own judgment, and 
which respond most readily to a rhetorical ap¬ 
peal. 

33. Dr. Salmon suggests in another place (p. 43) 
chat the dogmatic tone of WH’s Introduction is 
due to the influence of the established Cambridge 
method of mathematical teaching. A closer 
parallel would seem to be provided by ordinary 
text-l>ooks in any department of Natural Science. 
We expect to find in them a description of the 
methods, and a classified record of the results, of 
an investigation into a series of phenomena which 
the student is no doubt exacted to take on trust, 
but only until he has repeated the experiment 
and verified the result by his own observation. 
The extraordinary insight and skill in classifica¬ 
tion 'which the introduction reveals, retlect the 
expert l>otanist more than the mathematician. 

34. The last consequence of the acceptance of the 
principle of ‘Genealogy’ to which we wish to call 
attention, is the light that it throws on the radical 
unsoundness of any system of Textual Criticism 
which bases itself directly on a numerical calcu¬ 
lation of the attesting documents, befoie the 
significance of the numbers has been checked and 
inteipreted by descent. It is, no doubt, a jemark- 
tthle fact that one of the ty]x*s of text which were 
current side by side in the fourth century i* repre¬ 
sented to-day in extant MSS by a progeny * like 
the stars of heaven in multitude ’; * while the 
representatives of the others are few and for 
the most part fragmentary. But the piineiple 
of Genealogy remind** us that, however numerous 
the progeny of any MS may be, their united value 
can inner be higher than that of their common 
original. And it has yet to be seen whether 
that common original can, in the case of distinc¬ 
tively Syrian readings, be traced back beyond 
the 4th century. The facts which w e have already 
noticed in the* history of the text of one of the 
Pauline Epistles prove that the answer to that 
question cannot be taken for granted. We must 
not forget that, if 4 identity of reading’ implies 
1 identity of origin,’ identity in a demonstrably 
wrong reading, except in the case of a primitive 
error, implies a common original later than the 
autograph. And in such cases it becomes of 
piimary importance to determine as precisely as 
possible the date of the common original. 

35. We can now pass on to consider what light is 
throw n by our examination of the variants in Mk 
l 1 ’ 28 on the character of the witnesses by which 
they are supported. We must begin with those 
variants that are the exclusive property of the 
Traditional Text, and by which in consequence 
the value of the authorities supporting it can be 
most effectively tested. We have included pro¬ 
visionally as lielonging to it all the readings which 
are attested by none of the five MSS, NBCD or L. 
Further examination will show which, if any, of 
these readings have a claim to be regarded as 
belonging also to one or other of the alternative 
texts. Sixteen examples occur. The points 
affected are in almost every case extremely trivial, 
but they are none the less significant as indi¬ 
cations of documentary relationship. 

(1) T\ l om. rod before 0eoD. 

(2) V. 2 rots irpo<pT)Tcus for ’Her. r. irpocp, 

(3) V. 2 add 4p,Trpoc94p^aou. 

(4) V. 4 pairrifav 4v rjj iptfitp teal Krjpv<r<rwv. Con¬ 

flate. 

(5) V. 8 transpose irdpres, 

* See Trad . Text, p. 283. 
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(6) V. 9 transpose vxb T udwov. 

(7) V. 10 dir6 for 4k. 

(8) V. 11 # for <rok 

(9) V. 18 iicei 4v rrj 4p^fup. Conflate. 

(10) V. lfl vepivarCop 84 for ml irapayuv. 

(11) V. 16 atfrou rov Zi/juopos. Conflate. 

(12) V™ fidWorras dp.<t>ifi\r)<jTpov for dg0q84X* 

Xoi'ras. 

(13) V. 18 add airrQr. 

(14) V. 19 4KtWev 6\lyop. Conflate. 

(15) V.* 7 tl iaTLv tovto j Tt s i\ SiSax^l if Kaiv^i ainj 

8n tear 4£ov<riap. Conflate. 

(16) V. 28 84 for Kai. 

36. Now% it is surely remarkable that in no single 
one of these cases does the internal evidence, taken 
as a whole, point unequivocally in favour of the 
Traditional reading, in many cases it seems to 
be definitely adverse. Again, it is surely remark¬ 
able that even in this short passage five of the 
readings, vv. 4 * 13 * lfl - J 9 * - 17 , admit of a ready explana¬ 
tion on the supposition that they were produced 
by combining, with more or less modification, 
two alternative readings which w’ere at one time 
current independently. In other W’ords, they 
suggest the presence of Conflation as a factor in 
the production of the Traditional Text. This 
hypothesis is rendered distinctly more probable by 
the observation which rests on a w’ide induction 
of undisputed facts, that the normal tendency of 
scribes in all ages is towards addition and not 
subtraction.* The exceptions to this rule, which 
spring from purely accidental causes, e.g. ‘Homoeo- 
t demon,' are clearly not in point here. Nor, again, 
can we logically give any weight here to the charge 
of a deep-seated tendency to omission brought 
against the scribes of all our oldest authorities: 
because again and again the only evidence adduced 
in support of it is that the text they attest is 
habitually shorter than the Traditional, and w'e 
are looking tor an assurance that the Traditional 
Text itself is free from addition. 

It is true that there is evidence that some 
scribes, the originators of the 4 Western * read¬ 
ings, did in the course of their extraordinarily 
rash recasting of the text omit a word here and 
there without introducing an equivalent. But 
there is no evidence to show* that a tendency to 
omit affected a large proportion of their work. 
And the common ancestor of N and B was, so far 
as w'e can judge, entirely unaffected by ‘Western* 
influence. 

37. The suspicion of Conflation is deepened wdien 
we indicate to the eye, as lias been done in tlie 
passage as printed above, the relation in which 
the Traditional Text stands to the earlier texts 
out of which on this hypothesis it must have been 
constructed. The pa*s*age certainly illustrates 
with remarkable vividness the phenomena which 
Dr. Hort’s description w'ould have led us to expect, 
liis w’ords run as fol low’s:— 

* To state in a few words the results of examina¬ 
tion of the whole body of Syrian readings, dis¬ 
tinctive and non-distinctive, the authors of the 
Syrian Text had before them documents repre¬ 
senting at least three earlier forms of text, Western, 
Alexandrian, and a third. Where they found 
variation, they followed different procedures in 
different places. Sometimes they transcribed un¬ 
changed the reading of one of the earlier texts, 
now' of this, now' of that. Sometimes they in like 
manner adopted exclusively one of the readings, 
but mollified its form. Sometimes thejr combined 
the readings of more than one text in various 
ways, pruning or modifying them if necessary. 
Lastly, they introduced many changes of their 
owm where, so far ns appears, there was no jpre¬ 
vious variation. When the circumstances uc 
* See Tregelles, The Printed 'Text qf the NT , p. 181. 
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fully considered, all these processes must be recog¬ 
nized as natural 1 (§ 165). 

When the whole text has the appearance of 
being conflate, individual readings oombining ele¬ 
ments which can be proved to have existed inde¬ 
pendently are more naturally accounted for on 
the hypothesis of Conflation than on any other. 
It would seem impossible to determine a priori 
what proportion of such readings we should ex¬ 
pect to^ find in a passage of any given length. 
Mr. Miller is probably right when he says, ‘ I 
venture to think that, supposing for a moment the 
theory to be sound, it would not account for any 
large number of variations, but would at the best 
only be a sign or symptom found every now and 
then of the derivation attributed to the Received 
Text.** This is exactly the impression that an 
attentive reader would receive from Dr. Hort’s 
carefully measured language in reference to them.t 

38. The last point to be examined in regard to 
these readings is the presence or absence of ante- 
Nicene Patristic support. What has already been 
said on the principle of Genealogy will put us at the 
right point of view for appreciating the significance 
of this part of our investigation. For it is clear 
that, unless we can discover some evidence external 
to the MSS for locating and dating the readings 
contained in them, we shall find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to make sure of the direction actually 
taken by the different streams of textual change. 
The primary source of such evidence is provided by 
fully verified and tested Patristic quotations. 

39. We must not, however, hide from ourselves 
the difficulty of the task. Even at the risk of some 
repetition, we must remind ourselves that it is 
always necessary, in cases where the text of a 
Father appears to agree with the Traditional Text, 
to make allowance for the possibility that that 
agreement would disappear if we had access to his 
autograph, even though there is no variation in 
the printed editions or in any of the extant MSS 
of his work. No conclusions can be based on 
such evidence unless the correctness of the read¬ 
ing is guaranteed by the context. 

40. Again, in a passage like the one before us (Mk 
l 1 ” 28 ), which has parallels throughout either in one 
or in both of the other Synoptics, and in which a 
considerable proportion of the variants suggest the 
influence of assimilation, it is clearly unwise to 
build any conclusions on a Patristic reference to 
the text m its assimilated form, unless the writer 
gives us independent means of determining the 
particular Gospel from which he is quoting. 

41. Again, in applying the knowledge derived 
from such evidence, after it has passed all our tests, 
to the interpretation of the facts of textual histoiy 
as indicated by the groups into which the MSS are 
observed to fall, we nave to bear in mind that it is 

* Causes of Corruption , p. 270. 

t As curious misapprehensions are current on this point, it 
may be well to quote the sentences in full, italicizing the 
significant phrases. The reff. are to paragraphs in the Intro¬ 
duction. § 133, 'The clearest evidence ... is furnished by 
confiate readings, where they exist; and in the case of some of 
the primary gToupingB of the textual documents of the New 
Testament they are fortunately not wanting .* In $ 165, already 
quoted, notice the words, ‘ Sometimes they combined the read¬ 
ings of more than one Text in various ways, pruning or 
modifying them, if necessary.’ In f 185, ‘ Occasionally also the 
readings of two of the antecedent Texts were combined by simple 
or complex adaptations.' We may also compare the language 
used in the short statement of the principles of Textual Criti¬ 
cism printed at the end of the volume containing the text 
(p. 548, ed. minor). ‘The priority of two at least of the three 
Texts just noticed to the Syrian Text is further brought to 
light by the existence of a certain number of distinctively 
Syrian readings, which prove on close examination to be due to 
a combination of the Western with the Neutral readings.’ 
The number of readings in Mk l 1 - 28 that have a claim to be 
considered as * conflate’ is distinctly larger than this language 
would have led us to anticipate. But we must not forget 
that the genealogical antecedents ef the component elements 
are in some cases obscure. 


impossible on MS evidence alone to determine 
precisely what readings, other than 'conflate/ ore 
to be classed os distinctively Traditional— i.e, are 
to be regarded on the Critical hypothesis as 
having originated with the * Syrian * revisers, and 
not merely been adopted by them from some pre¬ 
existent text. For, as the evidence of the Latin, 
Syriac, and Egyptian versions shows, the preserva¬ 
tion of at least the 'Western* types of text in 
Greek MSS is incomplete and fragmentary. So 
that it is practically certain that some of the 
readings which are at present attested only by 
MSS of a markedly Traditional type are not really 
the exclusive property of the Traditional Text! 
They* must have belonged also, at one time, to one 
or other of its rivals. We must be ready, there¬ 
fore, to make allowance for the possibility that 
some of the readings in our provisional list, and in 
any other list drawn up on the same rough-and- 
ready principle, may be ‘ Western,* ‘ Alexandrian,’ 
or even ‘ Neutral,’ as well as ‘Syrian.’ 

4*2. Ante-Nicene evidence is quoted by Tisclien- 
dorf or Tregelles on one side or the other in 7 out 
of the 15 readings in our list. In the iirst case (v. 1 ), 
the insertion of rou before Oeov, the ante-Nieene 
evidence disappears on close examination. The 
passages in Iremeus which contain the clause are 
extant' only in Latin, and are therefore indecisive. 
The clause is wanting in the one passage where 
we have access to the Greek of Ireiuvus, and in 
Origen. We ilia}' note, however, that Severianus 
(ii. 4nu) and Victor of Antioch (d. 430) both omit 
the article. Cyril Alex. (d. 444) is the earliest 
authoiity quoted in support of it. The second 
reading rols irpo<prjrais for *Hcr. r<j5 irpo<f>. finds a place 
as No. 14 in Mr. Miller’s select 30 {Trad. Text , 

{ >. 108), and is also discussed at length by Dean 
hligon {Causes of Corruption, p. 1111!*., cf. Trad . 
Text, App. iv.j. So in this cn-e we have the 
advantage of a full statement of the evidence that 
can be put forward on behalf of the Traditional 
reading. It will lie instructive to examine this 
statement in detail. 

43. Only a summary of the evidence is given in 
Trad . Text , detailed references being promised in 
Causes of Corruption. In the suniniaiy, 6 names 
appear as supporting toU irpo<t>. : Titus of llostia, 
Oiigen, Porphyry, Ii emeus (p. 205), Eusebius, Am¬ 
brose. 7 names appear on the other side : Iremeus 
(p. 191), Origen ( Cels. ii. 4 ; in Joan. i. 14), Titus of 
Rostra (adv. Munich, iii. 4), Basil (adc. Eunum . ii. 
15;. Serapion, Vietoiinus of Pettau {in Apor. Joh.), 
Epipliamus (twice over—the second time with a 
ref. adv. Hair, II. i. 51). When we come to Causes 
of Corruption we are met by a statement that 
Tischendorf quotes 13 Fathers against the Tradi¬ 
tional reading: Denims, Origen, Porphyry, Titus, 
Rasil, Serapion, Epipliamus, Severianiis, Victor, 
Eusebius, Victorinus, Jerome, Augustine. We 
are then toid that ‘ from this list serious deductions 
must be made. Iremeus and Victor of Antioch 
are clearly with the Textus Iteceptus. Serapion, 
Titus, ana Basil do but borrow from Origen, and 
with his argument reproduce his corrupt text of 
Mk l a . . . . Victorinus and Augustine, being 
Latin writers, merely quote the Latin version, 
which is without variety of reading. There re¬ 
main Origen (the faulty character of whose 
codices has been remarked upon already). Por¬ 
phyry the heretic (w r ho wrote a book to convict the 
Evangelists of mis-statements, and who is there¬ 
fore scarcely a trustworthy witness), Eusebius, 
Jerome, and Severianus. Of these, Eusebius and 
Jerome deliver it as their opinion that the nan*' 
of "Isaiah” had obtained admission into the text 
through the inadvertency of copyists. Is it reason¬ 
able, on the slender residuum of evidence, to 
insist that St. Mark has ascribed to Isaiah words 
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confessedly written by Malachi?’ The passage 
concludes with a lecture on the duty of * careful¬ 
ness' and * honesty.’ 

44. If, in the light of this statement, we come 
back to the summary in Trad . Text, the result is 
startling. Of the 6 names quoted on behalf of the 
TK, the evidence of the first 3 in favour of the rival 
reading is discussed and discounted. But no hint 
is given of any justification for the appearance of 
their names on the opposite side. Of the other 3, 
Ambrose is left unnoticed; Irenseus, whose name 
appeared in the summary, like the names of Origen 
and Titus, on both sides, is boldly claimed exclu¬ 
sively for the TR. Of Eusebius we gather that 
he is usually quoted in favour of the op}>osite side, 
but that he felt the difficulty of that reading so 
much that he regarded the text as corrupt. (It 
is difficult to see how he could have failed to refer 
to a difference of reading among MSS on the point 
had he been conscious that any such difference 
existed). A reference to the Latin version of 
lrenaus is rather a ‘slender residuum’ from the 
original 6, even when supplemented by a claim to 
Victor of Antioch, whose date no doubt excluded 
his name from the summary. This result, we 
may notice in passing, does not inspire confidence 
in the accuracy of the summary, or in the con¬ 
clusions built on it. But that is not the ]>oint 
immediately before us.* We must turn to a closer 
examination of the details of the evidence in the 
light of Dean Hurgon's comments upon them. 

45. The earliest witness is Iremeu^. Three pas¬ 
sages in his writings (pp. 187, 191, 205) come up for 
consideration. Two (pp. 187, 205) are extant only 
in Latin; but, as Grabe showed (see note in Stieren), 
there is no reason to question the accuracy of the 
translation. The reading ‘ in prophetic ,’ for which 
they vouch, cannot have come in through the 
Latin version, and it is, besides, strongly, though 
not quite conclusively, confirmed by the context 
(p. 205). The passage on p. 191 is, fortunately, 
extant both in Gieck and Latin. The Latin reads 
‘in JEsttm prophet a ’ with no recorded variant. 
The Greek is attested in various ways. It is found 
in an extract from Irenmus preserved by Anastasius 

* Mr. Miller’s 30 passages are meant to supply materials for 
coni|iarison between the I'atriylie evidence to l»e derned from 
writers W'ho died before a.d. 400 to the Traditional and the 
4 Neologian ’ texts respectively. It is impossible to discover the 
principle which underlies this selection. He professes to choose 
passages in which ‘evidence is borne on both sides.’ But in 8 
out of the 30 he can find no Patristic ewdence on the ‘Neo- 
logiun ’ side. 

The selection is certainly not repulated by any consideration 
of the distribution of MS authority. 24 out of the 30 are sup¬ 
port ed by one or more members of the group kBCDL. Nor, 
ag.un, is any care taken to choose passages where the Patristic 
e\ idence is free from the uncertainty caused by the presence of 
8\ noptic parallels. The only element common to all the 30 is 
that thev are printed in thick type by Scrivener in the Cam¬ 
bridge 6reek Testament, i.e. each of them has, at one time, 
been adopted by one or more of the critical editions collated 
at the foot of Scrivener’s pages. 

It is equally difHcult to see the bearing of this evidence on 
the point at issue. It is true that at the beginning of the 
chapter a vague reference is made (p. 05) to a statement of 
Dr. Hort’s, and it is assumed at the end that his contentions 
have been shown to be baseless. But we are left to divine, as 
best we may, how the collection of reff., reaching to the end of 
the 4th cent., relating to readings four-fifths of which are ob¬ 
viously not distinctively Syrian, affects Dr. Hort’B position that 
there are no historical signs of the existence of distinctively 
Svrian readings before the middle of the 3rd cent. There 
is no excuse for this flagrant ignoratio elenchi. Dr. Hort’s 
position was precisely formulated in words which called special 
attention to the fundamental importance of the fact which he 
claimed to have observed. The passage reads as follows ( Jnt . 
| 162): 4 Before the middle of tne third century, at the very 
earliest, we have’no historical signs of the existence of readings, 
conflate or other, that are marked as distinctively Syrian ny 
the want of attestation from groups of documents which have 
preserved the other ancient forms of text This is a fact of great 
significance, ascertained as it is exclusively by external evi¬ 
dence, and therefore supplying an absolutely independent verifi¬ 
cation and extension of the results already obtained by com¬ 
parison of the internal character of readings as classified by 
conflation. 1 

EXTRA VOL.—15 
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of Sinai. Here the reading is certainly cv v H<r. rtp 
irfxxp. The only recorded variant is tv pip\(p \6yuv 
’H cr. rod rpo<p. in a Florentine MS containing an 
extract from Anastasius. This independent con- 
iirmation of the reading of the Latin version makes 
the fact that Irenoeus in this passage wrote tv ’Her. 
t<2 rpo<f>. practically certain. Nor does it stand 
alone. The same passage of Irenoeus is quoted 
in an anonymous scholion preserved in Evv. 237, 
238, 259 (Matth&i’s dl, e, a). And in each case, 
according to Matth&i, the reading is tv ’H<r. r<J 
xpo(p. ft is therefore not a little difficult to 
understand how Dean Burgon, in a note expressly 
based on a reference to the scholion in Ev. 238, 
should print ‘in the prophets' If his translation 
is basea on an independent examination of the 
MS, it w as unkind 01 him not to give a hint that 
Matth&i’s transcript was in error. If not, we have 
another illustration of the danger of trusting to 
printed texts when they agree with TR. 

Mk l 2 is quoted also in a short introduction to St. 
Mark, attributed in some MSS to Cyril Alex, and 
in others to Victor of Antioch, in the same form tv 
’Ho-. r<p rrptxp. printed in Combefis, i. p. 436.^ It is 
true that German us (Patriarch of Constantinople, 
A.D. 715), who has drawn on this same passage of 
Irenoeus, writes ev rots rpo<p. But the natural 
suspicion that he has in this case assimilated 
the text of his author to the text with which 
lie was himself familiar, is confirmed by the ob¬ 
servation that this same Germanus, a few lines 
earlier, in his extract, writes rov 54 ’Irja-ov Xpiarov 
i] yewyais in a quotation by Irenoeus of Mt 1 M 
in accordance with TR, though, in view of the 
special stress laid by Irenoeus on the point in a 
well-known passage (p. 204), there can be no doubt 
that the Latin version ‘ Christi autem generatio* 
preserves the text as Iremeus wrote it. 

We may fairly, therefore, claim Irenoeus as a 
witness to both readings in Mk l 2 . It is, no doubt, 
strange that he should have gone from one codex to 
another and back again in less than 20 pages, but 
a similar phenomenon -with regard to the read¬ 
ing in v. 1 show’s that something of the kind must 
have happened. The difficulty, such as it is, 
would disappear if we might accept Dr. Hort’s 
suggestion (App. in loc.) that the whole of the 
peculiar passage (p. 191) was derived by Iremeus 
from an earlier writer. As the passage contains 
the w r ell-known argument proving from ‘ the nature 
of things’ that the number of Gospels cannot be 
more or less than four, the conclusion has con¬ 
sequences of wider interest than can attach to the 
solution of any merely textual problem. If this 
strange argument "was already traditional in the 
time of Irenams, it throws back the evidence as to 
the closing of the Gospel Canon, which is rightly 
felt to be involved in its very strangeness, into 
the generation that preceded him. 

46. The next authority in point of date is Origen. 

Tischendorf gives 4 references. Mr. Miller’s sum¬ 
mary is content with 2. In one passage Origen 
deals expressly with the problem 01 the composite 
quotation. He does not regard the difficulty as 
serious. He writes (4 1W ): 5i)o Tpoftrjrdas tv 8ia<f>6pou 
eipipitvas t6tois inrb 5vo TpotpTjrvv els tv tryvdyvv 
xeT(U 7 jK€* ko.6vs ytyp. iv H<r. His evidence is dis¬ 
counted by Dean Burgon on the ground that hie 
codices were bad. As this condemnation is based 
mainly on the fact that his quotations constantly 
support ‘ the few * against ‘ the many,* it need not 
delay us at this stage. The significant fact for us 
is that the MSS used by Origen at different periods 
during the long course of his liteTary activity 
(d. 248) in different centres of Church life read 
unifomly ’Her. t$ rpo<p. , 

47. The next witness is Porphyry, the Neo- 
Platonist philosopher, a leading opponent of Chris- 
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tianity from the standpointof philosophic paganism, 
who endeavoured, among other things, to confute 
Christians out of their own Gospels. These facts 
must, of course, be taken into consideration in 
estimating his evidence, and no doubt they would 
make him ‘scarcely a trustworthy witness’ on 
a question of Christian doctrine. But it is dif¬ 
ficult to see that they invalidate his testimony 
on a simple question of fact. Indeed the char¬ 
acter of the work in which the quotation occurs 
offers the strongest possible guarantee that he 
found iv ’H<r. r£ xpoQ. in his copy of the Gospels. 
It is impossible to suppose that he invented it 
in order to create a difficulty. The retort to 
which he would have exposed himself would 
have been too obvious and too crushing. As it is, 
it is not easy to see how, if his opponents were 
familiar with the existence of the alternative 
reading, they should not have mentioned it in 
reply. Controversialists find it difficult to resist 
the temptation to accuse an opponent of corrupting 
the text, when he follows a reading to which they 
are unaccustomed. However easy, therefore, it 
may be, after the approved style of forensic ora¬ 
tory, to discredit the character of this witness, 
if one find his evidence inconvenient, we have in 
this instance a strong guarantee that he gives a 
true report of what he has seen, and the most 
venerated names in Church history can do no 
more. Dean Burgon himself has no scruples about 
appealing to this same extract from Porphyry for 
evidence in support of a Traditional reading {Trad. 
Text , p. 286). It would not be easy to find a better 
illustration of the fact that the help to be derived 
from Patristic quotations in elucidating the course 
of Textual History has nothing whatever to do with 
the personal ‘ respectability * of the w riter from whom 
it is taken. It is determined entirely by the more 
tangible considerations of his locality and his date. 

48. The other authorities quoted on this text 
are not included in the chronological limits within 
which our examination is at present confined. So 
we must not delay upon them, except to notice 
that, when a later writer embodies in his own work 
thoughts derived from one of his predecessors, his 
evidence is not necessarily worthless. If he re¬ 
peats an argument which deals directly with the 
difficulty inherent in a particular reading, the 
adoption of the argument will be evidence of the 
continued prevalence of the reading. In any case, 
we shall have a fresh assurance that the text of 
his predecessor has been accurately preserved. 
For instance, Victor of Antioch, as preserved in 
the catena edited by Possinus, adopts Origen’s 
explanation of the difficulty caused by the reading 
iv ncr. t<$ xpo<p. * ixvnpAputvof otiv 6 etiayye\i<rriis wr irrb 
Rcralov clorifiivas rd» 8tto xpfacts Tapidrjicev.’ The fact 
that in tne same catena the text of Victor’s quota¬ 
tion from St. Mark contains the reading iv rocs 
TfxxpJjTais (Trad. Text , p. 285), is therefore only a 
fresh instance of the necessity for caution in 
accepting any reading which reproduces the Tradi¬ 
tional Text. Again, Basil’s words seem to Dean 
Burgon to reflect Ongen. They present also re¬ 
markable affinities with Irenseus. In either case, 
and especially in the latter, the confirmation of 
his predecessor’s text should not be overlooked.* 

49. The next point of reading that we have to 
consider is the presence or absence of 4pxpoo-64 v 
(rov. The omission is supported by Irenaeus. The 


passage (p. 187) is known only in Latin. But 
there is evidence in the context to show that the 
translator is at any rate not mechanically substi¬ 
tuting the Latin version, with which he must have 
been familiar, for the Greek text in front of him. 
For this is the first of the two passages in which 
he gives * in prophetis ,* when the uniform reading 
of the Latin versions is ( in Esaia propheta .* We 
may fairly therefore assume that tnxpo*64v aov was 
wanting also in the Greek of Irenaeus. Origen 
in one place (4 196 ) calls special attention to the 
absence of the words from the quotation as given 
by St. Mark. We are quite justified, therefore, 
in refusing to accept the reference to St. Mark 
as printed on the preceding page (4 138 ) in support 
of the inclusion of the words. Of the 2 other 
passages in Origen quoted in favour of the words, 
one (I 7 * 8 ) is really a direct quotation from the 
prophet, in the other (1*®) there is nothing in the 
context to decide whether the words did or did not 
stand as part of the quotation as Origen made it. 
The passage in Eus. d#m 4 *°, which is also quoted on 
the same side, is really indecisive. He gives the 
quotation at length from the prophet, and then 
tells us that Mk. makes use of it. He does not 
write out Mk.’s text at length. 

50. In no other case is any ante-Nicene evidence 
alleged in favour of the Traditional side of any of 
our 16 readings. In v. 4 the * Western ’ Text is sup¬ 
ported by Eus dem . In v. 5 Origen 4 180 * 1516 Eus d « m 
are quoted against the TR, ana in v. 9 Origen and 
in v. la Origen and Eus dem reappear against it. 
In 8 out of the 16 no ante-Nicene evidence is 
alleged on either side. 

To sum up our results. The comparative weak¬ 
ness of the Trad. Text in ante-Nicene support is 
obvious at the first glance. The only support it 
can muster that will stand examination is Irenaeus 
in 2 places out of 3 on v. 3 , and possibly one passage 
in Origen on v. 8 . 

51. Before we can decide whether this support is 
wholly lacking to the ‘distinctively Syrian’ read¬ 
ings, we shall have to consider more closely the 
attestation and the internal characteristics of the 
readings in v. 2 and v. 8 . In regard to v. a , it is 
certainly remarkable that the reading iv rois xpo<f>. t 
if not genuine, must be a deliberate emendation of 
the text, of a bolder type than the other readings 
of the group, and quite in the ‘Western’ spirit. 
When we add to this that Irenseus is one of the 
most constant supporters of the ‘ Western * Text, 
it will not seem unreasonable to class this reading 
provisionally as an early ‘ Western ’ reading of 
exceptionally limited circulation, which was after¬ 
wards taken up into the ‘ Syrian ’ Text. We shall 
thus cease to regard it as ‘distinctively Syrian.* 
In v. 8 , if the reading in Orig. I 888 be accepted, 
there would be nothing unnatural in classing it as 
Alexandrian. It is attested by A, one of the small 
group which, as we shall see, have a large Alex¬ 
andrian element in this Gospel. It also may dis- 
appear from the ‘ distinctively Syrian ’ list. 

So much then for the ante-Nicene evidence. The 
passages clearly do not afford sufficient ground for 
any wide generalization. But enough has lieen 
said to illlustrate the method of investigation 
which has to be followed, and the results as far 
as they go are in general agreement with what 
Dr. Hort’s words would lead us to expect. 

52. We have now completed our examination of 


*The passage in Basil runs as follows: • put rije wrc 

ripnm. yttffinttf Unynrtjf ytytvtf if mvrit QvW ytv'trutf 

*I#r»v XpirrtS « i$v Attfift, vUu * KfipmAp. 'O 3i If iptut kpxb 
luvtyytkivv r* 'hmvvv rirv/rpu iatm 1 ’Apx*l I imyyiXmt 

'W»5 XptmZ xmAirf yiypmwTM iv ’Hr. rS «p*$. farvt) fbUvrx, 
In IrensuB we read: M *r8*i«t Si rfa mtk ktBpm r»» «mu 
yivpurtv xtipCrru kiyttt' Bktc ymrwt Tfpvv Xpirrvv w#D Amfit/i, 
uUS *AfipmApL. jmm T«* il ritjroS] Xpirrvv yivvtinf vCrtt b" 
rti ri tUyyOuvt nun . . . If>i M «v 


xpfvtrnuv vrvtupmrt rvv i£ C4>»vf i r/wnK xiit itvOpAwtit rvjv kpxb 
irur.i-M.Tv Ai iym‘ ’Afg* t»5 ’ItfftS XptrrtS if yiypmrrmi 

iv ’Hr. rS xpf. 

It should be noticed that Basil here passes straight from the 
mention of the prophet’s name to the quotation which is taken 
from him—omitting the intervening quotation from Malachi 
In this he is supported by Epiphanius and Yietorinus. It seems 
not unlikely that this represents another attempt to escape tbs 
difficulty. 
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the distinctively Syrian readings under the different 
heads suggested by Ur. Hort’s analysis, §§ 132-168. 
And we have before us examples which will help to 
give 1 actuality ’ to most of the different classes of 
phenomena to which he calls attention. We are 
therefore in a position to estimate to some extent 
the strength of the case against the Traditional 
Text. If this passage be, as there is no reason to 
doubt, a fair specimen of the general character of 
that text, as indicated by the internal evidence of 
its ( distinctive readings, if some of those readings 
are * conflate,’ if they prove on careful examination 
to be destitute of ante-Nicene support, we can 
understand why critics should be driven to the 
conclusion that, in spite of the vast number of 
witnesses that support Traditional readings, the 
true text must be sought elsewhere. We can see 
also in its true proportions the nature of the 
issues at stake between the rival schools. In the 
vast majority of cases the differences relate to 
points in themselves exceedingly minute and 
trivial — the loss or the preservation of delicate 
distinctions in style and phraseology between 
different Evangelists, the question whether a par- 
ticular saying of our Lord is recorded by one 
witness or by two; at the highest, whether 
narratives of incidents or recorded words which 
admittedly embody traditions of the Apostolic 
period, and have the sanction of centuries of 
ecclesiastical use, were 01 were not actually in¬ 
corporated by the Evangelists themselves in the 
Gospels that they wrote.* 

53. Again, a careful comparison of these readings 
with their rivals will help us to understand why 
it has now come to be admitted on both sides that 
the differences between the Traditional Text and 
the * Neutral * or the ‘Western ’ cannot be explained 
as due merely to the normal accidents of trans¬ 
mission. The changes bear too clearly stamped 
upon them the marks of method and deliberation, 
and have been carried out too consistently, not to 
be the result of design. Dr. Hort expressed his 
opinion on this point with remarkable boldness and 
precision, asserting that a thorough examination 
of the facts pointed not to one only, but to two 
careful revisions under editorial supervision—the 
first after the death of Origen, and the second about 
the middle of the 4th century. This second revision 
he saw reason, as has been already pointed out, to 
connect with the Church of Antioch. None of his 
conclusions has roused so much scorn and indigna¬ 
tion among his opponents, or has been so unspar¬ 
ingly denounced as groundless and visionary. But 
time and further study under the stimulus of con- 
ti9\ersy have brought a more intelligent apprecia¬ 
tion of the phenomena. Dean Burgon ( Trad. Text , 
p. 234), though 'not so simple as to pretend to fix 
the precise date and assign a definite locality to 
the fontal source, or sources, of our perplexity 
and distress,’ yet suspects ‘ that in the little hand¬ 
ful of authorities which have acquired such a 
notoriety in the annals of recent Textual Criticism, 
at the head of which stand Codices B and K, 

* D r. Salmon seems hardly to do justice to the attitude of 
WH on this last point. It is true, in a sense, that, os he says 
(p. 166), they investigated the subject merely as a * literary prob¬ 
lem.* It Is difficult to see how, if their work was to have any 
scientific value, and to provide materials on which a student of 
the Apostolic age can work with confidence, they could have 
done otherwise. All considerations of immediate edification 
had to be rigorously excluded. At the same time they would be 
the last people in the world to dispute Dr. Salmon's doctrine of 
'the well-illuminated penumbra.' A highly developed literary 
oonarienoe does not necessarily imply a rigidly mechanical 
theory of Inspiration. 

The text adopted by the Revisers really represents that kind 
of compromise which Dr. Salmon's argument would desiderate. 
In it distinct recognition is given to 'prescriptive rights.’ Pas¬ 
sages like the pericope le aduUera and Mk are retained 
In their f^wniar places for public use. At the same time, the 
student reoeives due warning of the difference in authentication 
between these passages and their surroundings. 
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are to be recognized the characteristic features 
of a lost family of (once well-known) 2nd or 3rd 
cent, documents, which owed their existence to the 
misguided zeal of some well-intentioned but utterly 
incompetent persons who devoted themselves to the 
task of correcting the Text of Scripture, but were 
entirely unfit for the undertaking.* Mr. Miller sees 
reason to place this editorial activity at an even 
earlier period {Causes of Corr. p. 22, note); ‘ I am 
inclinea to believe that, in the age immediately 
succeeding the apostles, some person or persons 
of great influence and authority executed a Re¬ 
vision of the NT, and gave the world the result 
of such labours in a “ corrected Text.” The guiding 
principle seems to have been to seek to abridge the 
Text, to lop off whatever seemed redundant, or 
which might in any way be spared, and to elimi¬ 
nate from one Gospel whatever expressions occurred 
elsewhere in another Gospel. Clauses which slightly 
obscured the speaker’s meaning, or which seemed to 
hang loose at the end of a sentence, or which intro¬ 
duced a consideration of difficulty,—words which 
interfered with the easy flow of a sentence, — 
everything of this kind, snch a person seems to 
have felt at liberty to discard. But, what is more 
serious, passages which occasioned some difficulty, 
as the •pericope de adultera; physical perplexity, 
as the troubling of the water ; spiritual revulsion, 
as the agony in the garden,—all these the reviser 
or revisers seem to have judged it safest simply to 
eliminate. It is difficult to understand how any 
persons in their senses could have so acted by the 
sacred deposit; but it does not seem improbable 
that at some very remote period there were found 
some who did act in some such Avay. Let it be 
observed, however, that, unlike some critics, I do 
not base my real argument upon a\ liat appears to 
me to be a not unlikely supposition.* 

54. When >ve add to this that the result of the revi¬ 
sion was to produce ‘ a Thncydidean compactness, 
condensed and Avell pruned according to the fastidi¬ 
ous taste of the study,’ ' exactly that which does 
not in the long-run take Avith people Avho are versed 
in the habits of ordinary life * {Trad. Text , p. 291), 
we have a picture of the characteristic differences 
between the rival texts, the main outlines of 
which it would be difficult to improve, blurred 
though they are in parts by a failure to dis¬ 
criminate between features peculiar to the Western 
and features belonging to both the Western and the 
Neutral types. Students may safely be left to de¬ 
cide for themselves between the rival methods of 
explaining the character and accounting for the 
origin of these differences. 

It is true that in neither case has any record of 
this work of revision survived in historical tradi¬ 
tion. Mr. Burkitt,* however, has shown, by re¬ 
ference to a far more complete transformation in 
a biblical text — the exchange of the LXX version 
of Daniel for Theodotion’s by the Church of Africa 
during the 3rd cent.—-that no conclusion unfavour¬ 
able to Dr. Hort's hypothesis can be based on this 
silence. 

55. For the sub-Apostolic period, to which Mr. 
Miller would relegate us, historical evidence is at its 
scantiest, so that the absence of any allusion to the 
revision Avhich lie postulates has virtually no weight 
at all. Such Avritings, hoAvever, as have survived 
to show what manner of men the Church produced 
during that period do not indicate any very high 
degree of literary power or intellectual distinc¬ 
tion. What a delightful surprise it would be, 
if among the Egyptian papyn even a fragment 
could come to light representing original work 
by some leading member of this early - second- 
century school of critics, who, unlike any othei 
Greek writers of their time, loved Thncydidean 

* The Old Latin and the Jtala, pp. 7,8. 
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compactness of style, not wisely, indeed, if it 
betrayed them into tampering with the text of 
Scripture, but with a masterful power of reproduc¬ 
ing it, and who anticipated by seventeen centuries 
modem scientific perplexities. It might do far 
more to shake the foundations of Dr. Hort’s posi¬ 
tion than the discovery of the early history of the 
cursive script, which seems to Mr. Miller so clear 
a piuol that the world is drifting away from his 
opponents ( Trad. Text , p. 238 f.). 

56. The points that remain under this head de¬ 
mand reverent handling. They belong to that 
side of the subject where the textual critic is bound 
to give an account of the position that he occupies 
on fundamental articles of Christian faith. Dean 
Burgon claims that, faith in the Inspiration of 
Scripture carries with it, as a corollary, faith in a 
special Providence watching over the transmission 
of the text, and that the same ecclesiastical tradi¬ 
tion which guarantees the list of books which are 
to be accepted as Canonical must be held also to 
guarantee the type of text which, all believers in 
the authority of the Church are bound to uphold 
{Trad. Text , ch. i.). 

57. Let us take these points in order. If there is 
one doctrine more than another that has in the 
Providence of God been forced on the attention of 
Christian students during the course of the last 
century, it is the doctrine of Inspiration. And if 
any result with regard to it may claim to be 
established by the trial through which God has 
seen fit to test and discipline the faith of those 
that believe in Him, it is surely this: that there 
is no subject on which a priori arguments are so 
liable to be upset when they are brought to the 
test of facts. Here as elsewhere we are forced to 
acknowledge that God’s ways are not as our ways. 
The course of events has followed again and again 
a very different line from that which we should 
naturally have anticipated. And while we may, 
I think, confidently affirm that the result of this 
last century of freest discussion has been to deepen 
and strengthen the faith of men in the reality of 
the inspiration of the Prophets of the Old Cove¬ 
nant, and of the Apostles and Evangelists of the 
New, it has shown that there is no royal road to 
the discovery of the laws by which Inspiration 
works, except through the most patient and atten¬ 
tive study of the books which owe their form and 
their contents to its influence. 

58. The Church in the 2nd cent, -was led by pro¬ 
cesses, which we have no reason to distrust because 
they were to a large extent 4 instinctive,* to make a 
provisional selection of the books that had a claim 
to be regarded as Canonical. The list of books 
‘of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Church, 1 is amply sufficient as a standard by which 
we can estimate the claims of those whose creden¬ 
tials are less complete. Centuries of pious use and 
devout meditation, even if sometimes ‘ not accord¬ 
ing to knowledge,* have shown the rich stores of 
spiritual fruit which can be drawn from them. 
But the Church, as a whole, has never attempted 
to put forward an authoritative definition oi In¬ 
spiration. This being so, we are clearly not in a 
position to formulate any theory with regard to 
the course which the Providence of God may be 
assumed to have followed in regard to the preserva¬ 
tion, in literal exactness through the ages, of the 
text as it left the hands of the inspired writers. 
Even the languages in which the books are written 
are living languages no more. Not one Christian 
in 10,000 can read either Testament in the original. 
We have therefore no grounds a priori to expect 
that kind of accuracy in the Traditional Text 
which Dean Burgon would postulate for it. 

59. ‘ But,* it will be said, ‘ you must at least admit 
that the claims of the Traditional Text on our 


acceptance rest on the same Church authority that 
guarantees the Canon.’ Supposing the contention 
to be true, the patent differences which exist to-day 
in point of aciual content between the Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, and English Bibles would show that 
we must expect to find in Textual Criticism, as we 
find in regard to the contents of the Canon, many 
questions which cannot be foreclosed by an appeal 
to ‘authority.* The text recognized by the most 
explicit conciliar decision as alone authoritative 
for the Latin part of Western Christendom is 
fundamentally distinct from that for which Dean 
Burgon claims the prescriptive sanction of undis¬ 
puted and universal possession. But the con¬ 
tention itself will not bear examination. The 
differences of use between the different centres of 
Christendom in regard to the contents of the Canon 
at the beginning of the 4th cent, were perfectly 
definite, and the problems arising out of the 
difierences claimed immediate and special atten¬ 
tion. The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius is 
a permanent memorial of the interest taken in 
them, and of the general principles that were 
applied, at least in some quarters, to their solu¬ 
tion. But there is nothing even remotely parallel 
to this in regard to the development of thought on 
the problems of Textual Criticism. If it is true, as 
Dean Burton asserts ( Trad. Text , p. II), ‘that in 
the time of Origen the first principles of the science 
were not understood,’ it would nardly be rash to 
hazard the assertion that Origen at least show’s 
more interest in the subject, and takes more pains 
to compare the readings of different MSS, and to 
mention any variants that he found existing, than 
all the Greek Fathers from Athanasius to Chry¬ 
sostom put together.* 

It would indeed be strange if, in the stress of 
the battles which they had to fight for the defence 
and elucidation of the fundamental verities of the 
Christian faith, the great protagonists of the 
Nicene period and of that which immediately suc¬ 
ceeded it, had had time to spare for such compara¬ 
tive minutiae. And, unless it can be proved that 
they ever took more than an occasional and passing 
interest in the question, what is it but a gross 
abuse of a great principle to appeal to their autho¬ 
rity in a matter like this, as if it stood on the same 
level as their authority on the great problems which 
we may well believe they were raised up by God 
to solve for the guidance, not of their own genera¬ 
tion only but of all the generations that were to 
come after them ? 

60. We must pass on now to examine such speci¬ 
mens as the same passage (Mk l 1-28 ) provides of 
characteristic readings belonging to the other, and, 
if the conclusion we have reached with regard to 
the Traditional Text be right, presumably earlier 
types of text. 

The first of these to attract attention is the 
‘ Western. ’ It will be worth while to print the list 
in extenso , marking the readings which it shares 
with other types. 

(1) V. a <Ls for icaBAs, also Syrian. 

(2) om. 4yd>, also Neutral. Ins. Syr. and 

Alex. 

(3) V.* toO Oeov 4yiu>v or tofj&v for avrou, with 

further addition from the prophet 

in c. 

(4) V. 4 4p rp 4jo^fjuf /fairrifta' ical Kppfacwv for 6 /3. 

4v rp ip. inip. 

* The prima facie grounds tor this assertion are strong enough 
to justify its being put forward for examination. Unfortunately, 
no systematic collection haa yet been made of the materials by 
which it could be tested. The list of reff. to passages in the 
Fathers in which express reference is made to inriypmam, which 
Nestle has compiled (Intr. , Appendix iL) from Tiscnendorfs 
Apparatus Critxcus , is a preliminary step of great importance. 
It is much to be hoped that the matter will not be allowed to 
rest then. 
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(5) V. f iv ’lopddvy for iv ry 'I. to rdput# with 

transp. of ex’ a frrov. 

(6) V. 8 94 for teal , also Syrian. 

(7) Vv. 8 " 8 completely recast (see above). Chiefly 

assimilation to parallels in other 

Gospels. Note, however, btpprp (= 

8ippt.v) for rplxat. 

(8) V.® reus rjfidpais iteeivais for e#c. r. fy*. 

(9) V. 10 om. evdtis. 

(10) V. 10 ijvvypLivovs for (rx^opivovs. 

(11) V. 10 elf for eV, also Neutral. Against Syr. 

and Alex. 

(12) V. 11 om. eyivero. 

(13) V. 12 add rb dyiov. 

(14) V. 12 etcj SdXXet avrhv for aiV. eVjS. 

(15) V. 1 * THJLtpasTetraap&KorraioY rear. ijn. Assimi¬ 

lation. 

(16) V. 14 teal for dtf, also Neutral. Against Syi. 

and Alex. 

(17) V. 14 add rijs patriXcLas, also Syr. Assimila¬ 

tion. 

(18) V. M \4ywv perhaps for Kal Xeywv. 

(19) V. u T€T\r)pujvTai oi Kaipoi for rex. 6 teatpis. 

(20) V. 16 aiTou for Sl/twvos. 

(21) V. 18 irdvra for ri SUrva. Assimilation. 

(22) V.*° ijKoXo^Oijaav aur<p for dirTjMov dxLata aCrrou. 

(23) V. 21 elaetropcvovro for citnroptvovTai.. 

(24) V. 21 add avrovs after ibibaasev, 

(25) V. 22 om. Kal. 

(2fl) V. 22 om. evdvs. 

(27) V. 2 * om. avrwv. 

(28) V. 25 om. 6 ’Irjffovs. 

(29) V. 2 ® tov dvffpurtrov for avrov. 

V. 28 add Trvev/ia atcdOaprop. 

(30) V. 26 Recast (see above). Note tepd^as (cf. 

Syrian) for Quvijffav, and dx6 for 4%. 

(31) V. 27 t pbs ai/rovs, with Syrian and pel haps 

Alex. 

(32) V. 22 rls T) didaxv iKcivi] ij KaivT] aih~rj ij i^ovala 

for rl €<ttlv touto ; didax'n Haivy hot 

e{ow lav. 

(33) V. 28 om. travraxov, with Syrian. 

To these we should probably add, as we have 
seen— 

(l b ) V. 2 iv rots irpo<t>r)Tais for iv 'Ho - , rip vpotp. 

61. The difference in general character between 
these readings and the ‘ distinctively Syrian ’ series 
is obvious. Without for the most part seriously 
affecting the sense, they yet show, if we take the 
Neutral text as our standard, a remarkable freedom 
in altering the form of expression, ‘the love of 
paraphrase/ which Dr. Hort s description (§ 173 f.) 
would have led us to anticipate. And in most 
cases, as we have seen, there is little doubt that 
the change was made by the ‘ Western * scribe. 
This fact will help us to realize the true character 
of a reading such as dipptv in (7), which, if it stood 
alone, or was supported only by one or two carefully 
chosen examples, might quite easily appear un¬ 
questionably original, or, at least, a correction due 
to the author himself. It is in itself remarkably 
vigorous and appropriate. And, if we were deal¬ 
ing with the work of scribes of a normal type, we 
should say at once that they could not have had 
either the inclination or the capacity to invent it. 
But the matter presents a different aspect where 
we find in the same company readings like (29) rod 
drdpdnrov for atiroO, (20) afrrov for 21/uui'os, (21) xdv^a 
for r& dltcrva , (22) iiKoXotiOrpav for dirrjXdov 6rla w, (30) 
Kpd$as for (fnavijcrav, (10) i)vvy/xivovs for crxito/Uvovs. 
There is no such ground for attributing these to 
the hand of the author. And a scribe capable of 
introducing them may well have been capable of 
changing rplxas to dippiv if the word occurred to 
him. Tnis assumption is strengthened when we 
note that this spirit of licence has affected not 
Bingle words only but whole sentences, e.g. (7) (30) 
(32) ; where, in like manner, it would seem im- 
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possible to attribute the readings to a revision by 
the author himself. 

This case, we may notice in passing, is a good 
example of the importance of attending to what 
Dr. Hort called the ‘Internal Evidence of Docu¬ 
ments/ before deciding finally on particular read¬ 
ings. No conclusion can safely be built on a mere 
selection of readings, however striking in them¬ 
selves.* 

62. The general character of these readings, then, 
is not such as to inspire confidence. It- is not likely 
that any editor will be found to accept them as a 
whole, and construct his text throughout from the 
documents that contain them. Editions, indeed, 
like Professor Blass’s edition of the Acts and St. 
Luke, which enable the two recensions to be 
studied side by side, supply a real need. At the 
same time, the character of these readings, and 
the very early date at which they must sul have 
originated, will ensure for them a large share 
of attention. Certainly, the most fruitful work 
that has been done in this department of Textual 
Criticism in recent years, if we except the closely 
kindred work done by Professor Sanday and Mr. 
Burkitt on the early history of the Latin Version, 
is work that has been devoted to the investigation 
of their origin. The first step was taken by Mr. 
Rendel Harris in the * Study of the Codex Bezte/ 
printed in the series of Cambridge Texts and 

tidies in 1891. The thesis of this stimulating 
but inconclusive essay was that the origin of the 
peculiar readings in the Greek text of Codex 
Hezai, the primary authority for the Western Text 
in its Greek dre&a, can be traced to the influence of 
the Latin version that accompanied it in various 
stages of its history. At the same time, he claimed 
to trace the Latin version, in the form in which it 
has accompanied D, back to Carthage early in the 
2nd century. One direct result of his work was the 
publication of two vols. by Dr. Chase on * The Old 
Syriac element in Codex Bezae’ and *The Syro- 
Latin Text of the Gospels/ in which he collects*the 
evidence in support of the thesis that the true 
source of the peculiar elements in the Bezan text 
is to be found, not in Latin but in Syriac. And 
he emphasized, following a suggestion thrown out 
by Dr. Sanday in a review of Rendel Harris, 
the claims of Antioch as the centre from which 
this influence had spread. It is difficult to doubt 
that the swing of the pendulum will ultimately 
bring us back to a simpler, if more commonplace, 
solution, and we shall be content to believe that 
the bulk of the Western readings originated in 
Greek, excepting those which may fairly be re¬ 
garded as individualisms of D. The influence of 
Syriac can hardly have been more than occasional 
and spasmodic. If the suggestion with regard to 
Antioch can be established, important consequences 
will flow from it. It would be rash, perhaps, to say 
more at present, t In any case, it is in striking 
agreement with the opinion expressed by WH 
(§ 133): * On the whole, we are disposed to suspect 
that the “Western” Text took its rise in North- 
Western Syria or Asia Minor, and that it was 
soon carried to Rome, and thence Bpread in dif¬ 
ferent directions to North Africa ana most of the 
countries of Europe. From North-Western Syria 
it ■would easily pass through Palestine and Egypt 
to Ethiopia. But this is at present hardly more 
than a speculation; nor do any critical results 
depend upon it/ It is interesting, however, to 
notice that, as Mr. Lake has pointed out in his 
little book on the Text of NT (p. 89), this view 

* This caution is specially necessary in judging of any list of 
readings which from the nature of the case can consist only of 
specimens: e.g. in Blass’s article on ‘The Western Text of St. 
Mark/ and in Kettle’s * Critical Notes on various Passages.’ 

t See esp. Chase, Syro-Latin Text , p. 141. 
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would at the same time satisfactorily account for 
most of the phenomena in the remarkable series 
of interpolations in Acts which Prof. Ramsay has 
sought to elucidate. 

43. A further question, of some importance with 
regard'to this class of readings, still remains. 
Even if it be granted that, as a whole, the 
‘Western* represents an aberrant type of text, 
*it does not follow,* as WH themselves point out, 
(g 237), ‘ that none of its distinctive readings are 
original.* The special class of ‘Western non¬ 
interpolations’ to which they called attention may 
or may not be regarded as favourable specimens.* 
At any rate they show that WH did not start, as 
Dr. Salmon’s humorous illustration might lead the 
unwary to conclude, with an invincible prejudice 
against any reading that might be called ‘ Western.* 
The fact is that their uniform habit, in their pre¬ 
liminary examination of the text of each book of 
NT, was to make a list of all the Western read¬ 
ings that were not obvious corruptions. In Mk. 
more than 200 such readings were tabulated. The 
list so made was then subjected to repeated re¬ 
visions, and no reading of any interest was passed 
over without full consideration. In Mk. more than 
60 of these readings were recorded in their first 
edition under one form of notation or other on the 
same page as the text. In the smaller edition 
12 ranx as strictly alternative readings, 51 are 
printed as Noteworthy Rejected Readings in a 
list at the end of the volume. Whether this list 
would have received large additions had they had 
access to Syr-$m is an interesting question on w hicli 
something must be said presently. The only point 
which it is worth while to emphasize at this stage 
is this. They state expressly that they were not 
prevented by any genealogical considerations from 
accepting any ‘Western* reading. Only, they 
found very few that seemed to them commended 
by internal evidence (§§ 269-273). 

We must postpone for the present the question, 
raised by Mr. Burkitt,+ whether we are bound to 
attach such weight to the demonstrable antiquity 
of the readings supported by a combination of the 
earliest Syriac and the earliest Latin authorities 
as to enable us to dispense with the necessity of 
applying the test of ‘the Internal Evidence of 
Documents ’ to the readings of this as of any other 
group, before taking it as the foundation for a 
reconstruction of the text. 

64. The Alexandrian readings in our passage are 
few, but thoroughly representative of the clash. 
They include— 

(1) The insertion of koL before K^pvaawv in v. 4 . 

(2) The omission of daeXdJLv, with various 
rearrangements of the words in v. 31 . 

(3) The insertion of ”Ea in v. 24 . 

(4) otdafxev for olSa in the same verse. 

To these we should add— 

(5) V. 3 ins. iyti, also Syrian. 

(6) V. 14 84 for xalj also Syrian. 

(7) V. 37 rpds avTovs, perhaps Alex, as well as 
Western and Syrian. 

These readings are relatively far less numerous 
and less startling than the ‘ Western,’ and in con¬ 
sequence their identification by WH as a dis¬ 
tinct class was a triumph of delicate and patient 
analysis,J and writers who are not alive to the 
necessity for finding a clue through the maze of 
the concordia discors of the small group of demon¬ 
strably early authorities, still find it possible and 

• See esp. Dr. Chase’s note, ibid. p. 280. 

t Introd. to Barnard’s Biblical Text of Clement, p. xviiff. 

X It is important to bear in mind the fact, to which attention 
has already been called, that the discovery was only rendered 
possible by the help in different ways of both K and B. Griea- 
bach, therefore, whom we might naturally have expected to 
lead the way in this as in other directions, had not the materials 
on whiah to show his skill as a p.oneer. 
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convenient to despise the evidence on which tliia 
part of WH’s classification rests. No one, however, 
who will be at the pains to study the readings of 
the group RCLA through the rest of the Gospel 
will doubt either the soundness or the importance 
of the conclusion. WH tabulate upwards of 70 
examples, printing 11 either in text or margin ; see 
l*- 94 48 4* 8^ 28 10 4 * ll 11 15 l . The readings 

similarly treated, 3 17 4*» 5* 6 14 - 38 *" 9 3 - 80 12*» 15 44 , 
seem to differ from these only by the fact that they 
were adopted by the Syrian revisers. We must 
not, however, forget that these are all picked 
specimens, and cannot be fairly judged apart from 
their companions. 

65. The results of our examination were not 
favourable to the genuineness of any of the 6 
(or 7) examples that are immediately before ub. 
Our study will, however, help us to appreciate the 
accuracy of WH’s sketch of the general character¬ 
istics of the class (§ 183). ‘The changes made 
have usually more to do with language than 
matter, and are marked by an effort after correct¬ 
ness of phrase. They are evidently the work of 
careful leisurely hands, and not seldom display & 
delicate philological tact which unavoidably lends 
them at fir^t sight a deceptive appearance of origin¬ 
ality.’ ‘Some of the modes of change described 
above as belonging to incipient paraphrase occur as 
distinctly here as in the Western texts, though as 
a rule much more sparingly ; and the various forms 
of assimilation, especially harmonistic alteration 
and interpolation m the Gospels, recur likewise, 
and at times are carried out in a very skilful 
manner.* 

The example in v. 4 is an excellent specimen of 
the class referred to in the closing sentence of 
§ 184 : ‘The most instructive distributions, as ex¬ 
hibiting distinctly the residual pre-Syrian text, 
which is neither* Western nor Alexandrian, are 
thoseproduced by the simultaneous aberration of 
the Western anil Alexandrian texts, especially 
when they severally exhibit independent modes of 
easing an apparent difficulty in the text ante¬ 
cedent to both.’ 

66. The subsidiary attestation that they receive 
both from versions and from ante-Nieene Patristic 
quotations is remarkable. 

In (1) they have the support of the Boliairic. 

In (2) (in one form or another) of Boh Syr-sin 
and some old Latin MSS, besides Origen in 4 
places. 

In (3) they are supported by Origen and 
Eusebius. 

In (4) by Boh Orig 3 Eus 4 , besides Orig ,ntl Iren 1 * 41 
Tert. 

In (5) by Orig f Eus. 

In (6) by Orig Eus. 

67. We come now to the last and in many respects 
the most difficult part of our task—the examina¬ 
tion of the evidence for ‘the residual pre-Syrian 
Text, which is neither Western nor Alexandrian,’ 
and to which in consequence WH gave, as we 
have seen, the name ‘Neutral.’ The specimens 
before us, with the authorities attesting them, are 

(1) V. 3 ry ’H<r. r# Trptxp., KB(D)LA 1 33 Latt 

Syr-vg Boh: Orig Iren*' Porph. 

(2) V. 3 om. 4yd>, BD am ra Syr-vg Boh: Iren 

Orig 4 Tert 

(3) V. 4 T. 6 pavrli m wv 4v r$ ip. njpfoffwv, B 33. 

(4) V. 8 itv airrov after ipwrr., BL 33 (K 69). 

(5) V. 8 Kal for 84, RBL 33 Lat-vgbdff 1 g l Bofi 

(6) V. 8 6 ’Iw. for T«., KBPL al 8 1 69. 

(7) V. 8 om. pAv, KBL 33 69: Orig. 

(8) V. 8 om. iv , 1° KBAH 33 al 8 Lat-vg: Orig 

(9) V. 8 om. iv, 2° BL b Lat-vg. 

(10) V. 10 els for ir\ BD 69 a 8. 
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(11) V . 13 T€<r<rap. tj/jl. for rjfi. re<T<r ., KBL 33: Orig 

Eus. 

( 12 ) V . 14 kclL for te, BDp a (c) Boh ?. 

(13) V . 14 om. rrjs /ScuriXt/as, KBL 1 33 69 befl ' 1 

Boh SjT-sin: Orig. 

(14) V. 1 ® Zlfwyos, KBLM (a Boh AE a A 1 69). 

(16) V. 1 ® dfufufidWovras without add., KBL 33. 

(16) V . 18 om. avT&v, KBCL ff ’ 1 g a Lat-vg Boh (D). 

(17) V. 1 * Tpopfa 6\Lyov , BDL lab it 8 Syr-vg 

Boh. 

(18) V . 18 om. a&rCjv, KABC*DL Latt Boh. 

(19) V. 2 * add e&Ofo, KBL 1 33 Boh : Orig. 

(20) V . 23 om. *Ea, KB1) Latt Syr-sin-vg Boh. 

(21) V. 8 ® <pwvi}(rav for Kp&Zav, KBL 33 : Orig. 

( 22 ) V . 88 ouJrotff for rpbs airrofo, KB (b e ft ' 2 q). 

(23) V . 87 rl iartv tovto ; StSax^l Katvi) kolt i^owrlav, 

KBL (1)33 Boh. 

(24) V* teal for &, KBCDLAM 33. 

(25) V . 88 add Tarraxou, BC(K C L) 69 b e 9 Boh. 

68 . The internal evidence, as we have seen, is 
strongly in favour of the 4 Neutral * Text in many 
of these cases. In none is it clearly unfavour¬ 
able. What are we to say of the documents by 
which it is supported ? 

The first point that will strike us as we go 
through the list is the variation in size in the 
attesting groups. At times, c.i 7 ., ( 1 ) we have an 
array as strong and varied in its contents as we 
could desire, including 7 good MSS, all the early 
Versions, and abundant ante-Nicene Patristic evi¬ 
dence. Side by side with this we find in (3) only 
one uncial and one cursive. In fact the only 
constant supporter of the whole series of readings 
is the single uncial MS, B. Clearly we must test 
our ground most carefully if we are to rest securely 
on evidence that is liable from time to time to be 
reduced to such slender proportions. 

69. What, then, is the real foundation for the 
authority which WH claim for B ? 

First and foremost it rests, they tell us, on 
‘Internal Evidence of Readings.’* They claim 
that the great majority of readings, even when but 
slenderly supported, approve themselves as genu¬ 
ine after repeated examination. The 25 examples 
before us certainly tend to confirm this judgment. 
The case does not, however, rest purely on inter¬ 
nal considerations. It is confirmed, so far as the 
evidence at our disposal will enable us to speak, 
by 4 genealogy.* In this connexion the reading in 
v . 4 is once more most instructive. It supplies us 
with a clear proof of the existence of a third type 
of text distinct alike from the Western and Alex¬ 
andrian, and presenting a reading which may well 
explain the origin of both, and it helps us to ap¬ 
preciate the significance of the fact that in other 
cases the same MS, which in cases like this is seen 
to preserve a text independent of both the other 
early groups, supports now one and now the other 
of these groups against its rival. In other words, 
except in the comparatively rare cases in which 
both the Western and Alexandrian text have gone 
astray in the same place, B has uniformly the 
support of one set of authorities or the other, i.e. 
it would naturally rank both as an early Western 
authority as compared with the Alexandrian group, 
and as an early Alexandrian authority against the 
Westerns. Or, to put the same thing from the 

* Dr. Bernhard Weiss has published in various numbers of 
Texte und UlUermchungen a careful examination of the text 
of the leading uncials as determined exclusively by a study of 
'the Internal Evidence of Readings.’ His results are sum¬ 
marized conveniently in Kenyon’s Handbook to the Textual 
Criticism qf the NT, p. 284 f. They supply a striking and 
entirely independent corroboration of WiTs estimate of the 
relative purity of the text of B. 

The present writer is glad of this opportunity of calling 
attention to Dr. Kenyon T s Handbook . It contains, besides 
other matter which none but so expert a palaeographer could 
■upply, a statement of the questions at issue in the present 
state of Textual Criticism which is eminently clear and fair. 
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other side, both the Western and the Alexandrian 
texts are fundamentally ‘neutral* in a large pro¬ 
portion of their readings. And the further back 
we can trace either of them, and more especially 
the Western, where the evidence, though still far 
from complete, is yet relatively abundant, the more 
closely do its readings as a whole approximate to 
the 4 Neutral * Text. 

70. In the light of this fact we may estimate more 
truly the extent of the confirmation which the 
text of B receives from other primary authorities. 
E.g. in the passage before us it is supported 
bv K in 19, by L in 18, by 33 in 12, by D in 9 out 
of the 25 cases. G is extant in 10, and supports 
B in 3. Latin evidence of one kind or another 
supports B in 16, the Bohairic in 13, Syr-*tn in 2 out 
of 8 passages where it definitely supports one or 
other of the variants (in 3 passages Syr-*m presents 
us with a new variant). Ongen, who m some 
cases supports the rival reading as well, is quoted 
in support of B in 8 cases, and Irenaeus in 2 . These 
results correspond closely with the anticipations 
which Dr. Hort’s words in § 235 would have led us 
to form. 

71. In the case of K and the oldest form both of 
the Latin and of the Syriac Versions, it is important 
to examine the extent and the limitations of their 
support more closely. 

Let us take first the relation of these two MSS of 
the Greek text to one another. The amount of 
agreement between K and B in readings in which 
they stand almost or altogether alone is so great 
that there can be no doubt, on 4 genealogical * 
grounds, that for a considerable part of their con- 
! tents they preserve unchanged the text of a 
1 common original. What, then, we are forced to 
! ask, is the length of the interval which sepa- 
; rates each of them from this common ancestor? 

| Or, in other words, to what extent are we justi¬ 
fied in regarding their testimonies as ‘independ¬ 
ent 5 ? 

72. To Mr. Miller the case seems very simple. The 
MSS w r ere certainly written in the same genera¬ 
tion ; in part, as it w^ould seem, by the same scribe. 
What more is wanted, in view of their admitted 
agreement in a peculiar type of text, to prove that 
they are 4 twin products of a lost exemplar,* and 
to justify us in quoting them as 4 K-B , 5 linked 
by a hyphen, as certain groups of cursives are 
linked, and as Mr. Cronin (JTS vol. ii. p. 590) has 
proved that the Codices Purpureas (N-Z-Sinop) 
should be linked, because thev are all derived 
directly from one and the same JdSS ? 

Dean Burgon w r as more cautious. His minute 
comparison of the tw T o MSS had impressed him 
very strongly with the extent not only of the 
agreement, but of the differences between them. 
He WTites of them {Trad. Text , p. 33) as ‘closely 
resembling one another, yet standing apart in every 
page so seriously that it is easier to find two con¬ 
secutive verses in w hich they differ than two con¬ 
secutive verses in which they entirely agree.* And, 
though he would have it that the 4 idea of fixing 
the date of the common ancestor of B and K is 
based upon pure speculation* (groups of attested 
variations being for some unexplained reason ex¬ 
cluded from the category of facts), yet he w r as 
perfectly well aw are that the differences between 
the two MSS required ‘several generations* of 
transcription to account for them. Only he was 
able to persuade himself that, at a time when the 
demand for fresh copies must have been very great, 
these generations could 4 have been given off in 
two or three years 5 [ib. p. 73). 

73 . The treatment of the problem in WH ( Intr. || 
287-304) is very different in character. Few better 
examples could be found of Hort’s inexhaustible fer¬ 
tility in conceiving hypotheses which might fit the 
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facts by which he was confronted, and the patient 
consideration which he was prepared to give to 
each before he pronounced judgment on it. The 
passage is too long to extract, and too condensed 
already to admit of further condensation. It 
cannot, however, be too earnestly commended to 
the consideration of all students. 

Far too many of the theories that have been 
recently put forward have been framed without 
reference to the facts to which these paragraphs 
call attention. Meanwhile we must content our¬ 
selves with the summary of his conclusions, given 
by Hort himself {ed. min. p. 559): ‘ If B and N were 
for a great part of their text derived from a proxi¬ 
mate common original, that common original, 
whatever might have been its own date, must 
have had a very ancient and a very pure text. 
There is, however, no tangible evidence for this 
supposition; while various considerations, drawn 
from careful comparison of the accessory attesta¬ 
tion of readings supported by KB together, by B 
against K, and by K against B respectively, render 
it morally certain that the ancestries of B and of 
K diverged from a point near the autographs, and 
never came into contact subsequently ; so that the 
coincidence of KB marks those portions of text in 
which two primitive and entirely separate lme* of 
transmission had not come to difler from each 
other through independent corruption in the one 
or the other.’ 

74. The passage of Mark already before us will 
supply material by which we can at once illustrate 
and test the force of the argument on which this 
conclusion rests. We have already examined the 
most remarkable of the readings in which K and B 
agree in the course of our study of the * Syrian,’ 
‘Western,’ and ‘Neutral’ texts in these verses; 
and certainly the standard of excellence which 
the two MSS reach in combination is very high. 
Whatever the date of their common original, ‘it 
must,’ judging by internal considerations in those 
parts of it which we can at once restore with con¬ 
fidence, * have had a very pure text.’ The accessory 
evidence for a large proportion of these readings 
makes it clear at the same time that it is also ‘ a 
very ancient ’ text. 

75. The following list of readings in which the two 
authorities disagree will give us examples of the 
‘ various considerations ’ to which Dr. Hort alludes, 
and so enable us to appreciate the rest of the pas¬ 
sage:— 

(1) V. 1 *4- vlov 0eoG, K a BDLetc.: Iren§ Orig 1 " 1 . 

-K* : Iren £ Orig Syr-hr. 

(2) V. 1 - 4yd>, BD am fu Syr- vg Boh: Iren Orig £ 

Tert. 

+KAPLA etc. Syr-hcl: Orig £ Eus. 

(3) V.* Atoot^XXw, B etc. dirooreXu), K Boh. 

(4) V. 4 iyfrero, B etc. Kal eyfrero, K* (Boh). 

(5) V. 4 Kvjpfoffuv, B 33. teal Kvjpijffffwv, KLA Boh. 

(0) V.® Kal tpaTtrlfovTo, B etc. ifiaiTT. , K* 69 a. 

(7) V. 7 <5t law, B : Origi. 6tL<tu> /jlov , K etc. 

(8) V. 8 vvetifjuiTi dyltp, BLbLat-vg. 4v ttv. by., K 

etc. 

(9) V.® 4y4vcro, B (a). Kal 4y4vero , K (ff 2 mt Boh) 

etc. 

(10) V. 10 els , BD 69 a (g 1 ). #cal pivov ev, K 33 Latt 

Boh. 

(11) V. 11 tyivero, B etc. <pu)idi, K*D ff 2 mt. 

(12) V. 14 Kal fierd, BD* 1- a (c) Boh ?. 

perk 64, KALA etc. Latt Syrr: Orig 

Eus. 

(13) V. 1 ® Kal \4ywv, BKLA unc a abfDg 2 Lat-vg 

Boh Syr-vg. 

-K* c mt Syr-sin : Orig. 

( 14 ) V. 18 ijKokofflow, B. ijKoXoOOriaav, K etc. 


(15) V. 19 6\lyov, BDL 1 a b ff 9 Syr-vg (sin) Boh. 

iKetOe*, K* (33). 

(16) V.* 1 elff€\0t&r, ABD etc. 

- K (C) L (A) (3369) (c) (Syr-sin-vg) (Boh). 

(17) V. 94 ax 5, ABAT (a curious instance of acci¬ 

dental coincidence in an itacism). 

a of, K etc. 

(18) V. 94 old a, ABCD etc. otfa/tev, KLA: Iren 1 * 4 

Orig Eus Tert. 

(19) V. 2 ® +X^ 7 wi/, B etc. om. K* (A**): Dam. 

(20) V. 28 - rva to; B by homceoteleuton. + K 

etc. 

(21) V. 28 +ei)0i)s, B etc. 

- K* 1 33 b c e ff 1 -* (g 1 ) Boh Syr-sin. 

(22) V. 28 TaXtXatas, ABCD etc. ’louSaias, K* (cf. 

28 s***). 

76. From this list we may at once eliminate (17) 
and (20), w liieli are clearly only slips of the pen; 
and (4), (14), (22), as possibly individualism*. In 
a certain number of the cases that remain—(2), 
(5), (12), (16), (18), where, as we have seen, the 
readings may be classed as either Alexandrian, 
or Alexandrian and Syrian — it is possible that 
the variants might have come in together, if 
the archetype of K had been collated with a 
MS containing a strongly - marked Alexandrian 
text. There remain, however, 12 variants, even 
in these 28 verses, supported on both sides by 
early evidence, and by no means the same evidence 
in the different cases, which can only have come 
into the aberrant text, whichever it is, at dillerent 
times in the course of an eventful history. We can 
see, then, what kind of evidence is available in 
support of Dr. Ilort’s ‘various considerations.’ 
Further evidence will be forthcoming from the 
investigation which we have yet to make, into the 
relation in which these two primary MSS of the 
Greek text stand to the two earliest Versions—the 
Latin and the Syrian. 

77. A complete examination of this, the mo4 
important problem that still awaits solution in 
Textual Criticism, is not as yet possible. Mr. 
Turner has recently reminded us (JTS vol. ii. p. 
602) that the 4 African Latin’ had a history before 
Cyprian. The evidence of k, priceless as it is, 
is only part of the evidence that will become 
available in due course as the result of the work 
at present being carried on at Oxford under the 
direction of Prof. Sanday on the text of Irenseus 
and kindred subjects. Similarly, we must not 
forget that the history of the ‘Old Syriac’ did 
not begin with Syr -.sin. The total amount of 
evidence for enucleating this history is still 
lamentably small, and inaccessible to those who 
are not themselves good Syriac scholars. Students, 
however, have long been cheered by the announce¬ 
ment that Mr. Burkitt has in hand an edition of 
the Syriac Gospels which, they have good reason 
to know, will leave nothing to oe desired that wide 
reading, accurate scholarship, and brilliant genius 
can supply. 

78. Meanwhile something can be done with the 
evidence already accessible. Dr. Sanday con¬ 
tributed a valuable essay on the Greek text 
underlying k to the Oxford edition of that MS.* 
The various lists are, unfortunately for our present 
purpose, admittedly incomplete. Still they afford 
a sufficiently wide basis for the experimental in¬ 
vestigation, which is all that can be attempted 
here. A collation of Syr-*m with the readings 
tabulated by Dr. Sanday supplies a list of upwards 
of 200 cases in which the evidence of the 4 autho¬ 
rities is simultaneously available for comparison. 
These may well be taken as samples of the ore 
which this mine will supply. 

It is worth while to tabulate *and print these 
* Old Latin Biblical Texts , No. II. pp. 95-122. 
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examples in full, as the tables will need to be 
carefully checked and supplemented by better 
equipped scholars; and no merely numerical sum¬ 
mary of results can give even an approximately 
true impression of the facts. 

79. List 1. KB k Syr-*tn in combinatirn against 
later ‘ Western * or * Syrian * readings. 

Mt 4 12 -6*17 

5 11 — f>rjpa. 

5 s7 - rots dpxjaloit, 

S 44 3 omissions. 

8 4 - airrbs, 

& -6*17. 

8 12 - afjTTjS. 

8“ - *al. m 

- 4v ry Gjpq. iKelrg. 

8» -’Iov. 

8 31 dirboreCXov ijpds. 

8 82 els too s xolpous. 

9® dupievTCLL. 

9 12 - allots. 

9 18 irevdelv. 

10 8 + veKpovs lyelpere. 

II 10 -ydp. 

12 10 -yv. 

12 18 - 6xXoi (Syr -sin ut vul.). 

12 28 - 6 Is. 


— TOl'rrOV. 

— vdXiv. 


Mk 8™ 

Xtyowriv, B k (Syr-w» paraphrases). 

11 * + 6ri. 

12 18 I5u)v for eldxvs. 

B k 

- Xapwv 6 ’Is., Syr-#in. 

14 46 airrxav for axrrip. 

15 24 ffTavpuxravres for oravpovoiv . . . <aL 


Mt l 22 
l 28 


13 48 evpu)v 54. 


15 80 
Mk 8 20 
8 28 


Mt 9» 
13 16 

14 i« 

Mk 8 21 
15 44 


- \4yei avrois 6 'Is. 
irruipa (Syr-.vin ut rid.). 

a&rou for tov ’Iou. 

Xlyovoi for oi Si ehrov. 
bUjSXexf/ev (Syr-.vfw c lacuna) for eiroi-qoev 
axrrbv avapX4\j/ai. 
ehrav for aireKpidrioav. 

- Xlyovaa. 

iXOopres . . . elbov for A0 wk . . . etotv. 
airrous for rows ypappareis. 

- perd baicpvuv. 
om. veise. 

- els rb irvp, k.t.X. 

- i) yvvaiKa. 
om. verse. 

Suxrovoi {o-qpeta) for irocbaoiKnv, 

- OIXcls (Syr-sin ut vul .). 

- icai i) XaXtd <rov opoidiei. 

- #cal dTrjXOev. 

0 omit. 

List II. Bv.Kk Syr^vin. 

+Ts. 

- bpCjv. 

+Ts. 

ttws ov for olhno. 

40avpaoev for edatipafer. 


List III. K v. B k Syr-st». 

Mt 6* — alrroL. 

i otiSi ev rip r Iop. too -* ttIotiv. 

8 10 J Tap ovbivL tog. v Lot iv, k.t.X. (Syr -sin 
I alitcr). 

9 s8 + 54 / 6 . 

9 s * + iw T(p Xa(p. 

II 15 — AkOUCLV. 

13 17 -7 dp. 

13 88 +*H<rafou. 

{ + Kbopov. 

-Bk {Syr-sin paraphrases). 


8 13 

8 15 

8^ 

9 s 

ll 17 

11 - 3 

12*j2 

12- * 
p>31 

12 « 
1050 

]3 10 
13 22 
13 37 
13 48 
15“ 
15 33 
Mk 9 s 


List IV. Syr-*tn v. KB k. 

+ Hoalov. 

rbv vlbv airrijs for vlbv. 

4- 6tLoo) pov. 

— plya. 

4 - a (rru/v. 

- 6 Kpiri) s. 

6s for 6n. 

dy. Kal tov. for tov. Kal dy. 

4- 6 Kvpios rjpCiv. 

e^ovolav for xrrb 4£ov. raoo. 

4- Xlyw. 

4- ai jtov. 

airrols for airnp. 

4- ol paOrpral ai’ jtov. 

4- <rot al ap. oov for oov al dp. 

4* vpiv. 

ij . . . u\J/(t)deloa for prj . . . i\ft. 

+ aKofciv. 
idibv for elSJjs. 

4-a irrf (sentence recast). 

4- rrjs Kapdias avrou. 
ttouI ut vid. for dv tt oiyay. 

4 - avTov. 

4 -toitov. 

+ avrois. 

4- anoueiv. 

vpooeKvvqoev for TrpooeKuvci. 

+ alrrov. 

4-utf x L ^v for ola yva<p. k.t.X. 
el moTeveis irdvra Sward ooi yevioOau 
4- Kvpie. 

4- vTjoTelg. koI. 

4- \4yujv. 

- tu)v TriorevbvTtav [eZs ep4, B]. 
tois irpootpepovoiv for avrois. 

4-T0l>S 7T67T. €TtI XPtiV- 

axrrbv tpwrjdijvai for (puJVTjoaTe airrbv. 
4 - vpeis 54. 

4- Kal rapaxal. 

4 - els rijv oUlav. 

4 - Kaivrjs. 

4-dir’ afrruw. 

Kadijpevov for ovyKa$. 

— ebdOs. 


List V. k v. KB Syr-«n, 

I s - Kal rbv Zapd 4 k ttjs Bdpap. 

4 4 - d\V irl Tavrl . . . 0eou. 

4 16 eidev <f>&s ply a (Syr -sin - piya\ 

<f>Qs eidev ply a, KB. 

4^ SXrjv for iv 5X V . 

4 <J4 - Kal eBepdirevoev atrrobs. 

5 v. 8 before v. 4 . 

5 11 SiKaiootirr]* for 4pov, KB. ‘My own 
name’s sake/ Syr -sin. 

S 28 4v rjj 65<p per* ax jtov for per r aurou 4v r. 6. 
5 M -drt. 

- iral 6s 4dv. . . poixdrat, + K Syr-5/n (B) 

{ irotrjoai rpixa piav XevKpv 7) piXaivav. 
plav rp. X. 7 } piX. toi., KB (Syr-rin para, 
phrases). 

fi 46 t$eT€ for **ere. 

6 1 4Xerjpoovv7}v for diKaiootivrfv. 

6* _4 9e4s { t-Hou’ Syr-sin. 
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Mt 8® — 6 vacs fiov. 

9 11 elxov for fXeyoy, KB. \4yowrt, Syr-sin. 

9 “ +Ts. 

•* {;^f ai Sjrrin. 

10* - Kal bef. ’Id*. 

10® A epfiaios for OaSSaios, KB. 

Tottf. ’Idic. Syr-^in. 

10 10 pdpbovs for pdpbov. 

II 10 Kal for 6s. 

13®* <ncelt wvtl for (rrelpavTi. 

13®° - aurd ets, + KB (iSyr-sin ut vid .). 

13 86 T«<n}s, B Syr-si/i ’1 uxrn<p. ^ 'Itodwns. 

14® — $i\tTnrov. 

Mk 8» (besides om. 6s 6 f .. . 4 , ' r X. 1 h v ) T °v evay- 
y eXfou, KB ifiov Kai rou evayy. Syr- 
sin rou ifiov evay. 

9 “ gaudentes for wpoorp^xovres. 

9*® - /cal X4yei . . . 6l&kovos. 

9 s ® +6s ovk dtcoXovdet ijpuy after 6aifibvta. 

- 6rt oGk dKoXouOc i t)/juv after avrbv. 

9*® bxou ecm for els. 

10 10 -rsecreto. 

{ B Syr-sin pfj <pov. fir] 
fiot X . 

K only fii] <pov. 

10 22 + etagros. 

II 1 -Brj0<payij kclL + KB (Syr-«w). 

11® £kottov for Kbfavres, KB. 

+ icai ioTpuvvvov. -KB (Syr-sin omits 
the whole sentence, dXXot 64 .. . 68ov, 
app. by liomoeoteleuton). 

11® +T<f. V\f/l<TTip. 

12 14 interrogabant eum farissei dicentes for 
iXObvres X4yovciv airr£. Syr -sin cUiter. 
+ elxi olv Tjfiuf rl aot 6okci. 

12 42 - XTOJX77. 

12 43 - 7) TTTUJXn. 

13 2 + Kal Sib. rpiGv ijfxepZv dXXos avaoT'fyrerai 

dvev X €L P& V - 

13 14 + rb prjdey . . . TrpofpTjrov. 

13 18 + ij tpvyrj i/pur . . . fi-qdb oafifldrov. 

13 s ® — xj/evbbx. Kal. 

13- 7 - axrrov after 4k\€kto6s. 

14* + KalX4yoyres\ c 

1 +X^ 7 ovres, Syr-jin. 

14® +ft(/7TJ / 

I “ 6<rx cv o-Grrjy Syr-sm. 

14 19 + xal dXXos p/fyri £yu>. 

14 20 + axoKpiOels. 

14 37 + laxvtrare for loxwas. 

14 43 - 4X0 uv evdvs. 

15 23 + ne iv. 

List VI. B Syr-«n v. K k. 

Mt 12*® + abrov after ttjv x^P 0 - 

13 u + airroLS. 

Mk 8®® + abrtp. 

10*® +oIkUxs . . . aypous. 

14 71 + 6v X4yere. 

15®® + abrbu after <rravpilxTovo-tp. 

+ -Kk. 

68 — teal &\4 ktu>p i<p(bvrj<rev. + k not K. 

78 -M* 6evr4pou. - K not k. 

+ 6ls. -K. 


List VII. B k v. K Syr-$m. 

Mt 12** - xal before oeaap. 

13*® — Kdfffiov. +K (Syr-«n paraphrases). 
15 22 tKpafcv for tKpa^ev. 

Mk 8 s ® tpxovrai for tpxerai. 


Mk 13 27 - atfroO after dyy4Xovs. 

13 s ® - Kal TcpoceuxeirOe. 

List VIII. KB v. k Syr-sin. 

Mt 5 11 + rj/evdbfievoi. 

5 “ — eUrj. 

5* 1 - iri dXXa. 

5*® rb a brb for oCnrcj. 

8 21 — airrou after tQp /xaOrjrQw. 

9 11 fKeyov. k etrov. Syr sin \4yovotw. 

O 27 + teal \4yovrts. 

D 32 - dvdpwTov. + k. Syr-«n run, 

10 23 - Kbit 4 p rj . ... 

II 16 4 v rats ayopais for 4v rjj dy . 

11 19 tpya>y for ritevuv, 

12® /xeifov for fjLcifav. 

13 48 fjP tire for 6 rc 64 (? Syr-tfin). 

Mk 8® - ol (paybyres. 

8 10 evdus ipipds for dv4prj. 

8 s6 dxpeXel for uMpeX-rprei. 

10 s + xpoaeXdorres [oi] (papiaaioi. 

10® b 64 ’Is for irol droK. b ’Is. 

10 H —6 deos. 

10 29 4<pij for avoK. . . . ehrev. 

11® Kbyf/avres for 6 Koicrov, k. 

— /cal icrrpdjvvvov. -f k. Syr-«n omits 
app. by hommoteleuton. 

11 31 + ovv . 

12 30 — aPTTj trpdrrri ivroX ij. 

12 21 ai’T77 for bfJioia avrrj. 

14* - Kai X4yovres. 

14® 6 4<rx €V 4xoirj<rev irpoiXafiev pvplaat rb 

aCbpud fxov eis rbv 4trra<p. 

k : quod liabuit h«ec, presumpsit et un- 
guentavit, etc. 

Syr-«», 4 For that which she hath 
done, behold as if for my burying 
she hath done it, and hath anointed 
my body beforehand.’ 

14 ® +84. 

14 14 fiou after rb KardXvfia. 

14 16 - ai»roP after oi fiaOrpral. 

14 19 - oi 54. 

14- 7 - ev e/uLoi. 

14 43 + evOvs. 

— iroXus. 

14 51 + 4vl yvfiyov. 

80. List I. contains 44 passages in which all four 
authorities are agreed. Generally (not always) 
they form the nucleus of a small group of autho¬ 
rities in opposition to the bulk of later evidence. 
In no case do they stand quite alone. Of course 
this list represents only a small part of the total 
amount of agreement between the four texts. 
The most noteworthy reading in the list is the 
omission of Mk —verses which must on in¬ 

ternal grounds, as even their most strenuous sup¬ 
porters are now prepared to admit, have had an 
origin in some respects different from that of the 
rest of the Gospel. See, e.g., Trad. Text , p. 303. 

Lists II.-V. contain passages in which each of 
the four stands in turn unsupported by any of the 
rest. Lists VI.-VIII. represent the various com¬ 
binations of the authorities taken two together. 

B stands alone in 5 places. 

K stands alone in 14. In 4 of these Syr-fin has a 
reading of its own differing both from K and B k. 

Syr-sin stands alone in 44 places. 

k stands alone in 56. In 15 of these Syr-rin pre¬ 
sents a third alternative, K in 2. 

B and Syr-sin range against K k in 7 places 
(besides the 4 closely connected readings referring 
to the cock-crowings in Mk.). 

B and k oppose K Syr-*iw in 6 places. 

KB oppose k SvT-sin combined in 31 cases, besides 
4 cases m which k and Syr-*in offer divergent alter* 
natives. 
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210 passages in all come before us. In five-sixths 
B is supported by K, in three-fourths it has the 
support either of t or Syr -sin. And, what is even 
more remarkable, B (and in a less degree K) is de¬ 
cidedly more nearly allied to both k and Syr-sin. 
than k and Syr-sin are to one another. 

81. What, then, shall we say of the significance 
of these facts ? 

First, surely, that they amply vindicate Hort’s 
contention that the ‘ Neutral * text was by no 
means confined to Alexandria. 

Next, that they demonstrate the absurdity of 
•apposing that tne text of KB was in any sense 
the result of a ‘recension* by Origen.* At least 
five-sixths of their characteristic readings are 
demonstrably at least a century older than his 
time. Even if, as must no doubt have been the 
case, his judgment on a reading, as expressed in 
his commentaries, affected the opinions of some of 
the scholars and scribes—notably, e.p., Pamphilus 
—who came after him, his influence in the case of 
the readings where KB are opjiosed by k Syr -sin 
Mould as often have led away from as towards 
KB. 

Thirdly, since both B and K, as we have already 
seen, are more nearly allied to k than »Syr-sw is, 
judging by the standard of k, B and K are better 
than Syr-*in. Similarly, judging by the standard of 
Syr-tfin, B and K are both better than k. So it would 
seem that, on the evidence of the Versions them¬ 
selves, the value either of K or of B, and a fortiori 
the value of the two combined, is distinctly higher 
than that of either version separately. 

82. It only remains to consider the problem which 
arises when the two versions combine against 
the two MSS. Their very divergences 'would seem 
to reinforce Mr. Burkitt’s argument from geo¬ 
graphy, and to lend a peculiar weight to their 
evidence in the readings in which they are found 
to agree. As we have already seen, even it the-e 
readings are to be regarded as distinctively 
‘ Western,’ genealogical considerations offer no 
insuperable objection in the way of their accept¬ 
ance (WH, Intr. §237). It is true that Hort had 
had to examine a closely kindred group, k Syr -cm 
in Mt., and had not found reason to reject outright 
any of the readings of KB in their favour. Still 
he would have been the first to insist on a careful 
re-exaiuination of the whole evidence in the light 
of any new discovery, not to speak of a discovery 
of such primary importance as Syr -sin. He 
would, however, have approached the question 
from a point of view different in many important 
respects from Mr. Burkitt’s. It would clearly 
have been no surprise to him to learn that fuller 
knowledge brought into clearer light the funda¬ 
mentally ‘ Western * character of Clement’s bibli¬ 
cal text ( Intr . § 159). He would have needed no 
special exhortation to come out of ‘the land of 
Egypt,’ because he had said from the first that the 
‘ Neutral ’ text in remote times was not confined 
to Alexandria (§ 178) ; and the fresh evidence that 
has come to light since he WTote, esp. the dis¬ 
covery of Syr-stn, has brought abundant fresh 
confirmation in support of his original contention. 
On the other hand, he would no doubt have been 
inclined to question very seriously the assumed 
independence of ‘ East ’ and * West, of * Carthage * 
and ‘Edessa, 1 on which so much of the force of 
Mr. Burkitt’s appeal depends. + Mr. Turner may 
no doubt be quite justified in contending (Journal 

* It is interesting to notice that Koetschau (‘ Bibelcitate bei 
Ori genes,’ Z.f. w. Theol. p. 321 ff.) has recently expressed his 
agreement with the opinion ot Griesbach and Hort (Intr. 
1249 ; of. Nestle, Intr. p. 186 ff.) that Origen 1 never made any¬ 
thing like a recension of the New Testameut* 

t intr. to Barnard's Clemmt, etc. p. xviii: • Let us come out 
•f the land of Egypt, which speaks (as Clement's quotations 
riiow) with such doubtful authority, and let us see whether the 
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of Theol. Studies , vol. iL p. 602) that ‘ the agree¬ 
ment—when they do agree—of the two great 
pillars of the “ Western ” text, the African Latin 
and the Sinai Syriac, can hardly be explained 
away as due to any identity of their immediate 
source. Both may have first seen the light, it is 
true, in some part of Northern Syria, and both 
may have been produced within the limits of the 
same generation ; but that is the only extent to 
which a common origin can be ascribed to them, 
and it is not enough to qualify seriously the 
weight of their consentient testimony.* It is, 
however, more than enough, if any part of Northern 
Syria is really to be regarded as the birthplace of 
the Latin Version, to weaken considerably the 
force of Mr. Burkitt’s argument. For the agree¬ 
ment of two parts, even allowing them to be 
different parts, of Northern Syria, is a very poor 
substitute for the agreement 4 of East and West, 
of Carthage and Edessa.’ We shall require at 
least some clear internal evidence to induce us to 
go to ‘some part of Northern Syria* for a surer 
foundation than KB for the text of the Gospels. 
In fact the ultimate appeal must lie, as Dr. Hort’s 
w T ords (§ 373) indicate, and Dr. Westcott’s words* 
(Intr .* p. 328) state expressly, to the Internal 
Evidence of the Readings of tne opposing groups. 
Judged by this standard, if the readings of List 
VIII. prove, as the present writer thinks they will, 
to be a fair sample of the whole, it is extremely 
unlikely that more than a very few of the readings 
of k Syr -sin \\ ill ultimately make good their claim 
to a place in the text. E.g. Mk 10 2 the omission 
of (papuraioi may with considerable probability be 
regarded as genuine, but hardly any other in the 
whole list, least of all the insertion of cUr}, Mt 5~. 

83. On the "whole, then, there seems no reason to 
anticipate that the present revival of interest in 
the early history of the ‘Western 5 text will in 
the end be found to upset the estimates formed 
by WH of the relative importance of the differ¬ 
ent groups of textual authorities, or to modify in 
more than a mere handful of passages the judg¬ 
ments which they formed on individual readings. 

84. As this article is drawing to its conclusion the 
neM’s comes in rapid succession of the deaths of 
the two last surviving protagonists in the textual 
controversies of the nineteenth century. Funda¬ 
mentally as the present writer differs from the 
position taken up by Prebendary Miller in his pub¬ 
lished works on Textual Criticism, and strangely 
as he seems to him to have overlooked or failed to 
understand the plainest statements put forward 
on the other side, he must not close this article 
without a ■warm tribute of admiration for his un¬ 
wearied industry, his enthusiasm for his subject, 
and his profound conviction of the sacredness of 
the cause which he felt called to defend. 

The loss of Dr. Westcott M ill naturally be felt 
most keenly in spheres of Christian thought and 
activity that are of deeper, broader, and more 
universal interest than Textual Criticism. But 
it may be permitted to call attention here to the 
witness borne to the intrinsic importance of the 

agreement of East and M'est, of Edessa and Carthage, will not 
give us a surer basis upon which to establish our text of the 
Gospels.’ 

* His words are: ‘The discovery of the Sin&itic MS of the 
Old Svriac raises the question whether the combination of the 
oldest types of the Svriac and Latin texts can outweigh the 
combination of the primary Greek texts. A careful examina¬ 
tion of the passages m which Syr-sin and k are arraj ed against 
KB would point to this conclusion.' The best comment on the 
last sentence is supplied by the specimens of Dr. Westcott’s 
habitual method of working, as shown in the introductions to 
bis commentaries on the Gospel and Epistles of St. John, and 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews. It does not, as Nestle seems to 
think (Intr. p. 923), involve a surrender at discretion to the 
authority of Syr-sm and k. It simply calls for a systematic 
comparison of the distinctive readings of the rival groups before 
a final judgment is passed on their respective merits 
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study by the fact that it occupied so large a share 
of the time and attention of such a man. The fact 
that the writing of the Introduction fell to Dr. 
Hort has prevented scholars generally from realiz¬ 
ing the nature and the extent of Dr. Westcott’s 
share in that wonderful monument of the labour of 
28 years. The minds and methods of the two fellow- 
workers were remarkably distinct, and well fitted 
to check and complement each other. And their 
work is in the strictest sense the resultant of their 
combined forces, and not, as in weaker hands work 
on the same principle might tend to become, a 
mere compromise appreciably feebler and weaker 
than either scholar would have produced independ¬ 
ently. 

All the time the present writer was engaged on 
this article he was looking forward to the day when 
he could present it to Dr. Westcott as some acknow¬ 
ledgment, however unworthy, of a debt of grati¬ 
tude that has been accumulating for 24 years, 
and gather from his kind but searching criticism 
what measure of success had attended this attempt 
to expound and illustrate the principles on which 
he and his great collaborator had worked. Now 
he can only inscribe it with reverence and affection 
to their memory. Christian scholarship will for 
all time be the richer for the example of their 
4 implicit confidence in all truth ’ and their 4 guile¬ 
less workmanship * {Intr. § 425). 

J. O. F. Murray. 

VERSIONS (ENGLISH). —Owing to the length 
of the subject, it may be found convenient to 
divide it into the following sections : (i.) Anglo- 
Saxon ; (ii.) Anglo-Norman ; (iii.) Wyclifite ; (iv.) 
Reformation period; (v.) Puritan; (vi.) Eliza¬ 
bethan; (vii.) Roman Catholic; (viii.) The 
4 Authorized 1 and its successors ; (ix.) The 1 Re¬ 
vised 1 ; (x.) The ‘American Revised.’ 

i Anglo-Saxon.— At the head of this period it 
is usual to place Caedmon (+ c. 680), although he 
did not, properly speaking, translate any part 
of the Bible. The work ascribed to him is 
an alliterative poem, in which he paraphrases 
the Scripture account of the chief events in 
Genesis, Exodus, and Daniel. A continuation of 
the poem, now imperfect, treats of portions of the 
life of Christ. His stoiy is picturesquely told by 
Bede {RE iv. xxiv.),—how, from a servant, he 
became a monk in the mixed monastery under St. 
Hilda; and how, when bidden to exercise his 
newly found gift of song, he burst forth into a 
hymn of praise of the great Creator. Bede gives 
in Latin the substance of this hymn. On the 
margin of some MSS of Bede a short West-Saxon 
poem of nine lines is found, purporting to be the 
original. At the end of the Moore MS (Camb. 
Univ. Lib. Kk. v. 16) the verses are found in the 
Northumbrian dialect; and, as this would be 
Caedmon’s own tongue, it has been considered to be 
the older form. But whether any of these is the 
original vernacular of Caedmon, or only a retrans¬ 
lation from Bede’s Latin, cannot be pronounced 
with certainty. The hymn bears only a general 
resemblance to the beginning of the poems, and 
hence doubts have been thrown on the Caedmonian 
authorship of the latter.* The poems exist, so far 
as is known, in one manuscript only (Bodleian, 
Junius xL). It was given by Archbishop Ussher 
to Francis Dujon, or Junius, librarian of the Earl 
of Arundel, and by him bequeathed to the Bod¬ 
leian. It was printed at Amsterdam in 1656, and 
was edited with an English translation by Ben- 

* See the edition of Bede’s works by Plummer, 1806, vol. ii. 
p. 252, where the question is ably discussed, and F. Graz’s 
Beitrage zur Textkritik der sogenannten Caedmonschen Genesis, 
Kdnigsberg, 1896. An interesting study of this ' Milton of our 
forefathers ’ will be found in E. 8. Watson’s Caedmon, the first 
English Poet, 1876. 


jamin Thorpe in 1832, and again published by 
Grein in his Bibliotuck in 1857. A short passage 
from Thorpe’s literal rendering, on the subject of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s chastisement, will give some 
notion of Caedmon’s style— 

1 To thee shall not be meal-me at, 
save the mountain’s grass, 
nor rest assigned: 
but thee the rain's shower 
shall waken and chastise.* 

Bede (t 735) himself is known to have trans¬ 
lated portions of Scripture into his native tongue. 
Purvey, indeed, in his General Prologue,* asserts 
that 4 if worldli clerkis loken wel here croniclis and 
bokis, tliei shulden fynde, that Bede translatide 
the bible. 1 No authority, so far as is known to 
the pre&ent writer, can now be found for this 
statement. But Bede expressly says, in a letter 
to Bishop Ecgbert (c. v.), that he had often trans¬ 
lated the Creed and Lord’s Prayer for uneducated 
priests. + And the touching passage is familiar to 
all, in which his biographer Cuthbert describes the 
end of his life approaching, before he had finished 
his version of St. John.£ It is a matter for regret, 
that not even this version should have escaped the 
ravages of time. 

King Alfred (f 900) added to his other titles to 
the name of Great an expressed conviction that his 
code of civil laws must be based upon the revealed 
law' of God. Acting on this conviction, he pre¬ 
faced his code of Saxon laws with a free trans¬ 
lation of the enactments in Ex 20-23, and of the 
letter sent by the apostles in Jerusalem, contained 
in Ac 15. His reason for the addition, at first 
si^ht apparently singular, of this passage from the 
XT, was to show how the harshness of the Hebrew 
Icoc ttdionis was modified by the teaching of Chris¬ 
tianity. In king Alfred’s translation there are 
some noticeable peculiarities. In Ex 20 11 4 for in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 1 for 
4 Lord v [Domimis) he puts, not Dryhtcn , the usual 
w’ord, but Crist: — 4 fonNain on .VI. da 3 um erist 
3ewohrte heofonas T eortfan.’ The explanation i* 
that, in a contemporary Anglo-Saxon poem, Christ 
is made to describe how He created the earth ; 
and Domimis, in the Vulgate of the NT, is of 
course frequently used of Christ. Another sinmilai 
change is his transposition of a clause in the Fifth 
Commandment. He places ‘which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee 1 directly after ‘thy father and 
thy mother, 1 apparently wishing to take 4 land ’ in 
the general sense of earth, and so removing the 
limitation. A third alteration is made at the end 
of Ac 15 28 . In the Latin text followed by him 
there is an interpolated clause: 4 et quod vobis 
non vultis fieri, non faciatis aliis. 1 This is duly 
rendered: 4 1 >fiet 3e willen J?aet oSre men 6ow ne 
don, ne dotf je fleet oJ>runi monnum 1 ; 4 and w hat 
ye would that other men should not do to you, 
that do ye not to other men. 1 § 

Besides these, there are extant various MSS by 
unknown authors, containing Anglo-Saxon ver¬ 
sions of the Psalms and of the Gospels. One such 
version of the Psalter, contained in a MS found 
in the National Library of Paris about the be- 

* Forshall and Madden’s Introduction, p. 69. 

t * Propter quod et ipse multis ssepe sacerdotibus idiotis haec 
utraque, et symbolum uidelicet et dominicam orationem, in 
linguam Anglorum translatam optuli.’ 

X See Appendix ii. to vol. i. of Plummer’s edition. A diffi¬ 
culty is caused, as the editor points out, by tbe reading of the 
St. Gallen MS, which appears to make Bede’s translation extend 
only to Jn 6 19 . Such a limitation spoils the sequel of the story; 
unless we understand it to mean that the translator had got no 
further, when the premonitory symptoms of his illness came 
upon him. 

$ See The Legal Code of Alfred the Great, ed. by Professor 
Milton Haight Turk, Boston (U.S.A.), 1898, pp. 88-87. The 
explanations given in tbe text are from Professor Turk, who in 
turn acknowledges his indebtedness to the late Dr. F. J. A 
Hort. 
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pinning of this century, has been thought to be, 
m part at least, the work of Aldhelm (f 709), 
bishop of Sherborne. If so, it would be as early as 
. the 7tn century. There seems, however, no evidence 
that it is his work, or as early as his time. In 
this version the first fifty Psalms are rendered 
into prose, the remainder into verse. It was pub¬ 
lished by Benjamin Thorpe in 1835.* Two other 
versions were published—one edited by Spelman 
in 1640, and the other by Stevenson in 1843.+ 

Of the Gospels, in like manner, three Anglo- 
Saxon versions were published, from MSS—one bv 
Archbishop Parker, in 1571 ; another by Marshall, 
rector of Lincoln College, in 1665; ana the third 
by Thorpe, in 1842.? It had been a complaint 
of scholars that no proper estimate could be 
formed, from these detached publications, of the 
relative value of the original MSS, or their re¬ 
lation to one another.§ This cause of complaint 
has now been removed. In the edition of the 
Gospels just referred to, put forth by Skeat, |j not 
only is a larger number of MSS brought into 
requisition, but their comparative date and value 
are ascertained. Two well-known ‘glosses’ are 
also included in this collection—the Lindisfarne, or 
Durham Book, and the Rushworth. In these the 
Latin is interlined with a verbatim rendering in 
Anglo-Saxon. The date of the Latin text of the 
Lindisfarne is, roughly speaking, about A.D. 700 ; 
that of its ‘ gloss,’ the work of a priest named 
Aldred, some two and a half centuries later. The 

loss in the Rushworth MS (so called from its 

onor) is derived from the Lindisfarne. In a note 
at the end of St. John’s Gospel the names of the 
two makers of the gloss (in this case little more 
than transcribers) are given : Farmen, or Farman, 
a priest of Harew’ood in Yorkshire, and Owun.lf 
It is, obvious that, from the nature of its construc¬ 
tion, a word for word gloss can scarcely be called 
a translation. 

Before leaving the Anglo-Saxon period, a brief 
meution should be made of the metrical version, 
with many abridgments and omissions, of the 
Pentateuch, and the books of Joshua, Judges, 
Kings, Esther, Job, Judith, and Maccabees, the 
work of ASlfric, Abbot of Peterborough in 1004, 
and Archbishop of York in 1023. What remains of 
this version was published in 1698 by Edward 
Tliwaites, at Oxford, under the title Heptateuchns , 
Liber lob , et E ran gel turn Nirodemi , etc. It was 
reprinted by Thorpe in 1834, in his Analecta 
Anglo-Saxon ica, and still more recently by Grein 
in liis Bibliothck. This version, like all those pre¬ 
viously mentioned, is from the Latin.** 

* See the Preface to Forshall and Madden’s Wvcliflte Bible, 
p. i, and Mombert’s English Versions, p. 9, where a specimen 
of the translation is given. 

t See Moulton’s History of the English Bible*, p. 8. In 1885 
the Vespasian Psalter (an interlinear Anglo-Saxon gloss, so 
called from its being contained in the Cottou MS Vespasian 

A. 1) was edited by Henry Sweet for the Early English Text 
Society. Its date ia the first half of the 9th century. The text of 
a later one, the Eadwine Canterbury Psalter, was also edited 
for the same Society bv F. Hanley in 18S8. 

X Forshall and Madden, aa before. 

§ Weatcott, History of the English Bible , 1872, p. 6, n. 2. 

|| The Holy Gospels in Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian, and Old 
Mercian versions, ed. by the Rev. Walter W, Skeat . . . 1871- 
1877, 4to. 

% These particulars are taken from Skeat’s edition. See also 
the Preface of Fonhall and Madden. With regard to the MS 
versions, Skeat considen the C.C.O. Cambridge MS (No. 140X 
the Bodleian (441), and the Cottonian (Otho C. 1), to be 
practically duplicate copies of an unknown original The MS 
in the Camb. Univ. Libr. (Ii. 2.11) is closely akin, perhaps a 
little later. This evidence is of value as pointing to the exist¬ 
ence of a common Anglo-Saxon version. 

** A specimen of ABlfric’s translation will be found at p. 16 of 
Mombert’s English Versions . See also Sadie’s English Bible, 
vol. i. pp. 15,16. In the Handbook for the Wyclif Exhibition, 
arranged by Sir E. M. Thompson, 1884, p. 4, there is a descrip¬ 
tion of an early 11th cent. MS of AUfric (Cotton, Claudius 

B. iv.); and also, at p. 1, a full aooount of the precious 
* Durham Book,' mentioned above. 


It is a characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon idiom, in the versions 
described, that it prefers rendering foreign words, even though 
clumsily, to retaining and assimilating them. Thus 4 centurion' 
becomes 4 hundred-man,’ 'disciple* ‘leorning-cniht,’ 'parable* 
‘bigspel,* 1 sabbath * * reste-dseg,’ * treasury * ‘ gold-hdrd,’ and 
so on.* It will be borne in mind, also, that the Latin text from 
which these versions have been made is not the Vulgate as we 
have it, but in some cases the earliest of Jerome’s revisions, in 
others the Vetm I tala, i 

ii. Anglo-Norman. ■— During the three cen¬ 
turies that elapsed after the Conquest, the 
changes going on in the national life and char¬ 
acter were not favourable, at any rate for a time, 
to the spread of vernacular translations. Apart 
from the sudden disruption in government, and 
the diversion of men’s thoughts to war rather 
than religion or literature, the infusion of Norman- 
French, with its swifter current, into the slower 
English speech, like the influx of the Rhone into 
the Sa6ne, would tend to check the formation of a 
common literary tongue. The native strength of 
the invaded language prevailed in the long run; 
but for a while, as all know, the Norman-French 
remained the language of the court, the school, 
the bar, while its rival held possession of the 
farmhouse and the cottage. A collateral result of 
this state of things was, that the educated classes 
Avere the more readily satisfied with Latin, as the 
language for religious use ; while the need, or the 
possibility, of devotional books in one common 
native tongue was less and less thought of. J 

Yet even in this period, as Forshall and Madden 
have pointed out, the Anglo-Normans had trans¬ 
lated into their own dialect, before the year 12U0, 
the Psalter and Canticles of the Church in prose.§ 
More remarkable still, they are said to have exe¬ 
cuted in this country a prose translation into their 
OAvn tongue of the entire Bible. |l Metrical para¬ 
phrases of Scripture stories, such as are found 
in the Ormulam,^ w r ould help to keep alive a 
knoAvledge of Holy Writ. 

It will suffice, "however, here to give a short 
account of tAvo Avorks, both belonging to the first 
half of the 14th cent. ; of one of which it is said 
that it is 4 the earliest version in English prose 
of any entire hook of Scripture.’ Both are prose 
versions of the Psalms. The author of the first is 
commonly believed to be the William of Shore- 
ham (de Schorham), of whom Ave have a number of 
English poems remaining. William himself was 
probably a monk of the priory of Leeds in Kent. 
Shoreham, presumably his natrve place, is betAveen 
four and five miles from Sevenoaks. When the 
rectory of Chart Sutton, in Kent, was impropriated 
by Walter Raynolds, Archbishop of Canterbury 
from 1313 to 1327, to Leeds prior}’, William of 
Shoreham became its first vicar. ** In this capacity, 
like an earlier George Herbert, he poured forth his 

* See Bosworth and Waring’s Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gos¬ 
pels, lSf>5, p. xviL 

t Moulton, The English Bible, p. 9. See also Bosworth and 
Waring, as before, Pref. p. x,.where examples are given. 

t See Traill’8 Social England , voL ii. (1894) p 588, and Free¬ 
man’s Norman Conquest, v. p. 508. 

5 Preface , p. iii. They refer, in evidence, to Ootton MS Nero 
0. iv., Trinity Coll Camb. MS R. 17.1, and others. 

|| Jb. The editors refer to the Catalogue des MSSfrangois de 
la BiMiothiqxie du Hoi, by M. Alexis Paulin Paris; in vol. i. 
pp. 1-3 of which is a description of a MS (No. 6701) entitled 
Traduction litUrale de la Samte Bible. M. Paris thinks that 
the writing and dialect of the MS, which is assigned to the 14th 
cent., prove it to have been ‘ execute en Angleterre.’ The other 
two MSS referred to by Forshall and Madden contain, accord¬ 
ing to M. Paris ( Catalogue, C. vii. pp. 183,200), only * traductions 
en vers ’ from the Bible. 

f The Ormulum , so called from its author Ormin, or Orm, an 
Augustinian canon of the 12th cent., was edited by R. M. White 
(2nd ed. 1878). Notes on its spelling will be found in an edition 
of the History of the Holy Rood, by A. S. Napier (Early English 
Text Society), 1894. 

** These particulars are taken from the Preface to The Religious 
Poems of William de Shoreham , edited for the Percy Society 
bv Thomas Wright, 1849. Wright’s text is criticised in man? 
passages by Konrath in his Beitrage twr Erkl&nmg %end Test- 
hrUikdes W. von Schorham, Berlin, 1878. 
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sonl in verse. So far as is known, his poems are 
contained in one solitary manuscript, * which also 
contains a prose version of the Psalter in English 
of this period. Whether the two productions are 
to be referred to the same author, has been made 
a matter of question. That the poems are the 
work of William of Shoreham, is not doubted. 
His name is found in the colophon to some of 
them. And it might be thought sufficient evi¬ 
dence of unity of authorship, under the circum¬ 
stances, that tne handwriting is the same through¬ 
out. But Konrath argues, on the other side, that 
the dialect in which the version of the Psalter is 
written is not Kentish, as ‘SchorhamV would 
naturally be, but Midland, t 

The subjoined extract, containing the opening 
verses of Ps 56 (in the Latin Bible 55), will enable 
the reader to judge of the style of the version 

Miserere me i, deus, quoniam conculcauit me home: tota die 
impugnan* diabolus tribulatrit me. Haue mercy on me, god, 
lor man hap defouled me. pe feade trubled me, fe^tand alday 
ojayns me. Conciilcauerunt me inimici mei tota die , quoniam 
multi beUantes erant aduermm me. Myn enemjs defouled 
m[e] alday, for many were fe^tand ojains me. Ab ascend me 
diei timebo te : ego uero in te sperdbo . T sha] drede he f ram be 
he;t of )>e daye: Y for sope shal hope in pe. In deo laudabo 
sermones meoe in deo speraui: non timebo quid facial miehi 
Humana caro. Hii shal hery my wordes, what manes flesshe doh 
to me. Tota die mala uerba mea cxecrabantur: aduermm me 
omnes cogitadones eorum in malum. Alday he wicked acurseden 
myn wordes o^ains me: alle her poutes ben in iuel. Inkabi- 
tabunt m inferno d? abscondent se ibi. ipsi ealeaneum meum 
obseruubunt. Hii shul wonen in belle, and per hii shul hiden 
hem, and hii shul kepen mid fouleineres. Sicut sustinuerunt .!. 
temptaueront animam meam , pro tllo mluos faceres eos & in 
tra tua populos istos constringes . i. aduersabis. As hii tempteden 
my soule for nouat, h° u shalt make hem sauf and jou shalt 
bnnge to nou^t pea folkes in pyn ire. Dens, uitam meam 
annuntiaui tibx: posuisti lacrimas meat in conspectu tuo. Ha, 
god, ich telde my lyf to J?e : h° u Widest min teres in >7 S 73 t 4 

Whatever donbt there may be as to the author¬ 
ship of the version of the Psalter known as 
Shoreham’s, there is none regarding that assigned 
to Richard Rolle of Hampole (+ 1349). Richard 
was a native of Thornton, near Pickering, in 
Yorkshire, and was sent to Oxford by Thomas de 
Nevile, archdeacon of Durham. At the age of 
nineteen, obeying an inward impulse, he left the 
university, and became a hermit at Hampole, near 
Doncaster.§ His commentary is devotional and 
myBtical, and, as such, is often quoted by Adam 
Clarke in his notes on the Bible. The following 
specimens will show his method, which is to set 
down, after each verse of the Latin in order, a 
literal rendering of it, and then to add his own 
comments:— 

Ps 1S5 1 ConJUemini Domino quoniam bonus ; quoniam in 
sternum misericordia eius. C Shrifla til lords for he is gode: 
for withouten end the mercy of him. B Grete louyng of this 
psslme is shewyd in paralypomenon,| where it is red. that 
when the sunnys of Israel began to loue god and sey oonfitemini 
domino.* the toy of god fulmde goddis houg. also nere is the 
presens of goddis grace, if hit be purlv seyd. loue we god here 
that we may loue him with aungels: his louying is our fode. 
for no delite is like it. 

* No. 17,876 of the Additional MSS in the British Museum. It 
is on vellum, 7f by 6i in. in sixe. A memorandum by the late 
Sir F. Madden, on the fly-leaf, relates the curious adventures 
through which the MS pawed before it finally came into the 
possession of the Museum in 1849. The writer notes also the 
resemblance of the version of the Psalter to that in a MS in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, ascribed to John Hyde. 

t BcUrdge, as before, p. 1. It was, however, a tendency of 
the Mercian, or Midland, to absorb collateral dialects into itself; 
and possibly some who spoke Kentish might write Mercian. 
See a passage quoted from John de Trevisa in Traill's Social 
England, ii. p. 588. 

$ The English of this passage was given as a specimen in the 
Guide-book to the Wyclif Exhibition, before mentioned, p. 10. 
We have inserted the Latin text from the MS itself, foL 60. It 
is noticeable how much it differs from the Vulgate. 

§ See the edition of The Psalter or Psalms of David and 
certain Canticles ... by Richard Rolle, of Hampole, ed. by 
H. R. Bromley, 1884, p. v. The MSS used by the editor are 
Univ. Coll MS lxiv.; Sidney Sussex ColL MS A 6. 8; and the 
Laudian MB 286. 

I I Chronicles. The reference is to 2 Oh 7 1 . 


Ps 1861 Super Jlumina babilonis illic sedimus A (leuimus: 
dum recordaremwr syon. € Abouen the fiodes of babilon thar 
we sat and gret: whils we vmfchoujfc* of syon. € fflodis of 
babilon are aQ thinges that are lufid here, and passis, that holy 
men beholdis and forsakes, sittand abouen thaim. & gretis 
thair oun pilgrvmage & thair synne. that are rauysht In til 
the flodis. whils thei thynk of syon. that is, of heuen, where 
nothing rennys, hot all that ioy is to gedur. worldis mei 
gretis. hot oust hot for tynsil of thair godes or thaii 
Irendis. as thei ioy noujt bot in thair welth. ilk man shal 
i grete. bot thinkand of syon. 

iii. Wyclifite.— To understand aright the 
Biblical labours of Wyclif and those who worked 
with him, we must take a brief survey of the 
events amidst which he grew up, ana try to 
discern their general drift. 

The reign of Edward HI. is often described as 
one of outward glory and prosperity. It was so in 
part, but it was much more (the latter part of it, 
at least) a period of upheaval and slow-working 
revolutionary movements. It was a period in 
which the sentiment of national independence be¬ 
came more strong and definite, both in civil and 
religious matters. In 1338 the German electors 
asserted their right to choose a king, whose title 
should not need confirmation by the pope.t The 
‘captivity’ of the papacy itself when from 1378 
to 1409 an anti-Rome was fixed at Avignon, 
tended materially to strengthen this sentiment. 
The claims of a spiritual sovereignty, the visible 
seat of which was at a spot just outsiae the French 
frontier, became perceptibly weakened, as regards 
England at least, in a country which regarded 
France as its natural enemy. Evidence of the 
growth of this anti-papal feeling was shown in the 
passing of the Statute of Provisors in 1351, of the 
Ordinance of Prajmiinire in 1353, and of the for¬ 
midable statute bearing that name in 1393. The 
great battles of the reign, and its great calamity 
of the Black Death, both, rightly interpreted, 
taught the same lesson. At Crecy and Poitiers 
it was the national militia of England that over¬ 
threw the feudal chivalry of France ; the yeoman’s 
cloth-yard shaft that unhorsed the mail-clad noble. 
After the Black Death of 1348-49, which ceased 
only after it had swept away half the entire popu¬ 
lation, those of the working classes who were left, 
whether as labourers in the fields or handicrafts¬ 
men in the towns, were masters of the situation. 
No statutes of labourers could prevent them from 
demanding and obtaining higher wages. For the 
next thirty years the struggle went on between 
the forces of upheaval, on the one hand, and 
repression on the other, till it culminated in the 
Peasant Revolt, and in the scenes of riot at Bury 
and St. Albans. 

This spirit of the age is seen reflected in the two 
poets who, with Wy clif, are the greatest names 
m its literature. William Langland, born about 
1332, took for the hero of his discursive poem, 
no noble, bat a peasant, Piers the Plowman, who 
‘ rises, in the poet’s conception, from being only a 
representative English labourer, to the type of 
Christ himself.’? And of the many characters 
who grew into life under the creative hand of 
Chancer, the one drawn with the finest and most 
loving touch, the ‘ poure persoun of a tonne, 4 was 
a ploughman’s brother. 

Of John Wyclif himself, at least for the earlier 
part of his life, but few facts are known with cer¬ 
tainty. He was a Yorkshireman, and, according 
to Leland,§ came from the village of Wyclif-on- 
Tees. That he entered Oxford is certain ; and, as 
he was afterwards Master of Balliol College, a 
college founded not long before by a neighbouring 

* Thought about. So tsmgang, with the prefix used m in 
German. 

f Traill, Social England, ii. p. 159. t lb. p. 226. 

f Collectanea , ii. 829. For the claims of a supposed 1 Spress- 
weir to be his birthplace, see the Introduction to Wyolifi 
English Works , by F. D. Matthew, 1880, p. i 
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family, the Balliols of Barnard Castle, it may be 
reasonably concluded that this was the place of 
his education. In 1360 he became, as has just 
been said, Master of Balliol; and in 1361 he was 
presented to the rectory of Fillingham in Lincoln¬ 
shire, resigning his Mastership soon after. This 
living he exchanged, in 1368, for that of Ludgers 
hall in Buckinghamshire, probably as being nearer 
Oxford. Whether he was the John Wyclif ap¬ 
pointed by Archbishop Islip, in 1365, warden of 
nis secularized foundation of Canterbury Hall, is 
doubtful.* In 1366 his pen was employed in the 
service of Parliament, which had rejected the 
claim of pope Urban Y. for payment of arrears of 
the annual tribute first imposed on king John. 
On this occasion he terms himself ( peculiaris regis 
dericus.* f In 1371 he advocated the proposal that 
the revenues of the Church should oe subject to j 
the general taxation. In 1374, being by this time I 
a Doctor of Divinity, he was nominated, on a com¬ 
mission appointed to confer with the pope’s repre- ! 
sentatives at Bruges about the exercise of papal 
Provisions.^: In his protracted stay on the Con¬ 
tinent his mind may well have been Btirred by 
what he saw, to speculate ‘ de optimo statu eccle- 
siee,’ as More’s was, when on a similar mission on 
secular business, in the same region, to speculate 
* de optimo statu reipublicaj.’ The embassy was a 
fruitless one. Possibly as a reward for his ser¬ 
vices, Wyclif was presented, in 1374, to the Crown 
living of Lutterworth; where, having resigned 
Ludgershall, he remained till his death. 

In 1377 came the first open attack made upon 
him by the authorities of the Church. He was 
cited to appear before Convocation, assembled at 
St. Paul’s on Feb. 19th. But the prosecution was 
really a political one, aimed at John of Gaunt, 
through Wyclif, and the proceedings came to 
nothing. Papal bulls then arrived, requiring his 
prosecution on nineteen specified articles. For a 
time these were suspended owing to the death of 
Edward III. in June of the same year. But in the 
spring of 1378 he appeared at Lambeth to stand 
his trial. Once more, however, the prosecution 
was arrested, this time by the influence of the 
PrincesB of Wales, widow of the Black Prince.§ 
In 1382 he had a stroke of paralysis, from which 
he partially recovered. But on innocents’ Day, 
1384, he was again struck down, while engaged in 
Divine service, and died on the last day of that 
year. 

Such are the bare outlines of Wyclif s life. It 
would seem that one of the subjects most in his 
thoughts, suggested in part, no doubt, by the 
events through which he lived, was that of lord- 
ship or dominion. By what title did the pope, 
the abbot, the secular governor, claim the power 
he exercised? Was that ‘lordship’ dependent, in 
any way, on his own personal character ? Did it 
involve a reciprocity of service ? The theories he 
formed appear to have been suggested by the 
ae Paupene Salvatoris of Richard Fitz Ralph, 
archbishop of Armagh, who died in 1360.11 But 
in the mind of Wyclif they did not remain mere 
speculative theories, but became actively aggres¬ 
sive principles. One of his propositions was: 
‘Quod ad verum dominium seculare requiritur 
iustitia dominantis, sic quod nullus in peccato 

♦P D. Matthew inclines to the view that he was. See the 
Introduction as before, p. lv, n. Sir E. M. Thompson, in the 
aooount of Wyclif prefixed to the Guide-book before referred to, 
thinks the evidence for it conclusive. 

f Compare the title ‘dericus special]'saimus domini regie,'' 
borne by Philip Repyngdon. It appears to mean king’s 
chaplain, and not, as some think, a special clerk or com¬ 
missioner. 

t &bub\»^onstitutional History, 1880,11. p. 468. 

I See *the Preface to R. L, Poole's edition of the de Dominio, 
1890, pp. xxxiv-xxxvi. 


mortal i est dominus aHcuius rei.’ # From this 
great principle, which Wyclif intentionally made 
a prelude to his Summa in Theologia , the line of 
action he subsequently followed may in large 
measure be deduced. His life was a rebellion 
against what he believed to be nnjust dominion— 
a rebellion analogous to the national one going on 
in more than one country of Europe at the time. 

Asa justification of this course of conduct, since 
ecclesiastical authority was adverse to him, he fell 
back upon the teaching of Holy Scripture. The 
Word of God, he believed, would support him in 
his position, though the religious orders might 
assail him, and archbishops condemn. Hence he 
began to lay stress on the importance of a study 
of the Bible, and the necessity that people should 
be able to read it in their own tongue. In his 
tract on the Pastoral Office, probably written not 
later than 1378,t he pleads for an English trans¬ 
lation. After instancing the gift of tongues at 
Pentecost, and the fact of St. Jerome’s making a 
translation of the Bible, he continues : ‘ Also the 
wurthy reume of fraunse, not-with-stondinge alle 
lettingis, hath translafid the bible and the gospels 
with othere trewe sentensis of doctours out of 
lateyn in-to freynsch, why shulden not engliysche 
men do so ? as fordis of englond han the bible in 
freynsch, so it were not ayeftus (against) resoun 
that they hadden the same sentense in engliysch; 
for thus goddis lawe wolde be betere knowun & 
more trowid for onehed of wit (believed for unity 
of meaning), & more acord be be-twixe renmes.* X 

At what precise date Wyclif began himself to 
supply this want, we have not the means of know¬ 
ing. No doubt, his thoughts had long been turned 
to it. But the genuineness of what is commonly 
cited as his first work in this field, a Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, with translation, has been 
called in question. At any rate, by the year 1380 
he was busily occupied with the task of trans¬ 
lating the NT, while a fellow-worker, Nicholas of 
Hereford, § was engaged upon the OT. Hereford’s 
work, of which the original MS is extant, breaks 
off abruptly in the middle of a verse, Bar 3 20 . 
The cause of this sudden interruption has been 
conjectured to be a summons to appear before a 
synod of preaching friars, served upon Hereford 
in 1382, followed by an adjourned trial held at 
Canterbury, which ended in his being excom- 

* lb. p. xlvii. For the evidence that the de Dominio is 
Wvclifs, 866 p xxii. 

} English Works , ed. by F. D. Matthew, pp. 406, 429. The 
editor makes no doubt that this is Wyclif s own composition. 
In another tract, on the Office of Curates, probably not by 
Wyclif himself, but by one of his school (id. p. 141), the lan¬ 
guage used is very decisive. Speaking of the opposite party, 
the writer says: ‘ thei crien opynly that seculer men schullen 
not entirmeten (meddle) hem of the gospel to rede it in heir 
raodir tonge, but heere her gostlv fadns preche ft do after hem 
in alle thingis; but this is expresly ayenst goddis techynge.' 

X Mr. Matthew suggests (p. 630) that the French translation 
referred to in this passage may be that described by M. Paris. 
See above, p. 237 b note R. Bender, in his Der Reformator 
Johann Wieklif, 1884, pp. 11-20, collects the passages, from 
Foxe and others, widen seem to indicate the existence of 
vernacular Bibles in England before Wyclif s time. But if any 
such had been known to Wyclif, his argument in the text 
would have lost its force. 

4 Nicholas of Hereford was an Oxford man, and Fellow of 
Queen’s, with which college Wyclif also is said to have been 
connected. He was implicated in the confession of John Ball 
in 1881. Throughout the Lent of 1382 he was preaching zeal¬ 
ously at the University Church in support of Wyclif s doctrines; 
but on June 15th was suspended from all public functions. On 
July 1st, failing to appear at his trial, he was excommunicated. 
From thiB sentence he appealed to the pope, and set out for 
Rome. Hence probably the sudden termination of his manu¬ 
script work, before referred to. More than once he narrowly 
escaped being handed over to the secular power. At length, 
after being, according to Foxe, grievously tormented in Silt- 
wood Castle, he recanted, probably in 1891. He afterwards 
himself sat in judgment on heretics, was treasurer of Hereford 
Cathedral in 1397, and died in the Carthusian monastery of St. 
Anne, Coventry, somewhere about 1420.—Bee R. L. Poole* 
article in the Diet, qflfat. Biography. 
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municated on July 1st. Who continued and 
finished the OT * we do not know. It would 
no doubt be under Wyclifs superintendence ; but 
it was in this year that he had his first seizure of 
illness, and it is difficult to believe that he could, 
single-handed, have finished his own NT work, 
ana also what was wanting of Hereford’s. It is 
hsuaJ, however, to assign to him the whole of the 
NT translation and the remainder of the OT. 

The want of uniformity perceptible in the work, 
added to the defects naturally attending a first 
attempt, rendered a complete revision necessary. 
This was at once taken m hand ; but, before it 
could be finished, death removed the master mind. 
A faithful disciple of Wyclif, John Purvey,t car¬ 
ried on the wane, and, somewhere about 13SS, the 
whole task of revision -was accomplished. 

In a lengthy * Prolog ’ to the OT thus revised, 
Purvey states the principles by which he had been 
guided. Out of a charitable desire, he says, 
‘to saue alle men in our rewme (realm), whiche 
God wole haue sauid, a symple creature liadde 
myche trauaile, with diuerse felawis and helperis,^ 
to gedere manie elde biblis, and othere doctouris, 
and comune glosis,§ and to make oo Latyn bibel 
sumdel (somewhat) trewe.’ He then describes the 
process of revision, as the workers compared the 
version made with ‘-the "lose,’ and other doctors, 
‘and speciali Lire|| on the elde testament, that 
helpide ful myche in this werke.’ A third time 
their performance was tested, by a reference to 
grammarians and early writers, in order to settle 

* It should be remembered that, according to the arrange¬ 
ment of the bookB of the OT in the Vulgate, the portion remain¬ 
ing after Baruch is not large—Ezekiel, Daniel (with its con¬ 
tinuations), the Minor Prophets, and 1 and 2 Maccabees. 

t The important part taken by Purvey in Wyclif’s great work 
makes some particulars of his life desirable. He is said to have 
been a native of Lathbury in Buckinghamshire, born about 
1354. Wyclif it will be remembered, was at one time rector of 
Ludgerehall in that county. During Wyclifs residence at 
Lutterworth, Purvey was closely associated with him, and, after 
his master’s death, went, as one of the itinerant preachers, to 
Bristol, a city in sympathy with the new movement. Proceed¬ 
ings were taken against him by the Bishop of Worcester, and in 
1390 he was imprisoned. In 1400-1 he was brought before Con¬ 
vocation, and recanted. In August 1401 he was presented to 
the vicarage of West Hythe in Kent; but, his mind being ill at 
ease, he resigned it in Oct. 1403. In 1421 we find him again 
imprisoned by Archbishop Chicheley. He was alive in 1427, 
after which nothing seems known of him.—See the article by 
J. W. Hales in the Diet, of Nat. Biography , vol. xlviL p. 52. 

t Who these helpers were we can only conjecture. The three 
following were noted adherents of Wyclif at the time, and it is 
not improbable that one or more of them had a hand in the 
work :—John Aston, or Ashton, is said to have been of Merton 
College, Oxford. If Wyclif was seneschal of Merton, this might 
account for their friendship. In 1382 he was conspicuous as 
one of Wyclifs itinerant preachers. In that year, along with 
Lawrence Bedeman, Nicholas Hereford, and Philip Rep.vngdon, 
he was summoned to appear at Blackfriars, in London, before 
Archbishop Courtney. By a royal patent, July 13th, he was 
expelled from his university. On Nov. 27th he recanted, but 
we find him again denounced as a Lollard, and prohibited from 
preaching. 

Lawrence Bedeman, otherwise Stevine, was an Oxford man, 
like his companions, being of Stapeldon Hall, afterwards 
Exeter College. It fared with him, in 1382, as with Aston. 
Brantingham, Bishop of Exeter, took proceedings against him 
for his conduct as an itinerant preacher in Cornwall. After 
making his submission, he became rector of Lifton, Devonshire, 
and was there as late as 1410. 

Philip of Repyngdon was probably a native of Bepton. He 
was educated at Broadgates Hall, Oxford, and before 1382 was 
an Augustinian canon of St. Mary de Prt, Leicester. Like 
Hereford, he was a vigorous upholder of Wyclifs tenets in ser¬ 
mons at Oxford. When exposed to the same trial, he appears to 
have succumbed at once, becoming afterwards a great favourite 
with Henry rv., with the style of ‘ clericus specialissimus 
domini regie Henrici,' and in 1404-5 being made Bishop of 
Lincoln. On Sept. 18th, 1406, he was created a cardinal by 
Gregory xn., and died in 1424.—See the articles by 0. L. 
Kingsford ana R. L. Poole in the Diet, of Nat. Biography. 

| The glossa ordinaria, or ‘ comune glose,* was the work of 
Walafrid Strabo, about A.D. 840. The interlinear gloss was 
later. 

V Nicolaus de Lyra, so called from the place of his birth in 
Normandy, was a converted Jew. Hence the special value 
attached to his commentary on the Old Testament He died 
at Paris in 184a 
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the precise use and meaning of words and phrases. 
And yet once again there was a final scrutiny, by 
a committee, as we should say, when there wers 
present 4 manie gode felawis ond kynnynge at ilia 
correcting of the translacioun.’ * 

That the work, after so much preliminary care, 
was well and thoroughly done, need not surprise 
us. Purvey’s revision appears to have aimed 
chiefly at making the rendering more idiomatic, 
both in respect of the vocabulary and the construc¬ 
tion of sentences. In particular, too close an 
imitation of the participial construction of the 
Latin had often led the earlier translators into 
difficulties. * Wyclifs own part,* says a competent 
judge,f ‘offends less in this respect than Here¬ 
ford’s ; but the work of each needed anglicizing or 
englisliing ; and this was the improvement Purvey 
set himself to carry out ’ A few examples will 
make this clearer. It should be premised that not 
only was the Vulgate the sole authority for the 
translation, hut that, as Purvey himself says, the 
text of the Vulgate was then in a bad state. ‘ The 
comune Latin biblis,’ he declares, ‘ ban more nede 
to be correctid, as manie as I haue seen in my lif, 
than hath the English bible late translatid.’ This 
was particularly the case with the Psalms, St. 
Jerome’s version of which was not used in. the 
sendees of the Church, * but another translaeioun 
of othere men, that hadden myche lasse kunnyng 
and holynesse than Jerom liadde.’ 

In Ex 7 ** the malefici of the Vulgate is rendered 4 the clepers 
of deuels to doon yuel ’ by Hereford; ‘ witchfc ’ b\ Purvey. 

Jos 1017 ‘lurking in the spelunk of the cite’ (II.); ‘hid in 
the denne of the eitee ’ (P.). 

Jg 523 Maledicite terra, ‘curse ye to the loond’ (H.); ‘curse 
ye the lond ’(P.). 

Ps 77 (78)70 De post fetantes aeeepit eum , ‘fro the after 
berende blet he toe hym’ (H.); ‘he took hym fro hihynde 
scheep with lambren * (PO¬ 
Ps 1134 ‘The maumetis of Jentilis syluer and gold’ (H.), 
‘The 8\mulacris of hethene men ben Biluer and gold* (P.) 

Lk 1415 ‘Whan sum man of sittinge at the mete had herd* 
(HO ; 4 And whanne som of hem that saten togider at the mete 
had herd * (P.). 

Ro 1311 * And we witinge this tyme, for hour is now, vs for to 
ryse of slepe ’ (H.) ; 1 Anil we knowen this tyme, that the our is 
now, that we rise fro sleep’ (P.).J 

Besides the general ‘ Prolog * already spoken of, 
there are separate prologues, some of them very 
short, to most of the books of the OT and NT. 
These are usually translated from St. Jerome. 
The order of books in the main follows the Vul¬ 
gate, but ‘Deeds’ (Acts) stands between Hebrews 
and James. The Epistle to the Laodiceans, in¬ 
serted after Colossians in the first version, was left 
out by Purvey. § The later version has also a 
number of marginal glosses or notes in place of 
the short textual insertions common in the earlier. 
These glosses, it may be remarked, whether 
textual or marginal, are not of a controversial 
nature. They are simply explanatory. There 
does not appear to be any desire to use them for 
party purposes. Thus, on the passage relating the 
institution of the Lord's Supper, a subject on 
which Wyclif’s views were elsewhere so strongly 
pronounced, there is no note at all. Neither is 
there on Mt 16 17 , with the exception of a textual 

* Forehall and Madden, voL i. p. 67. The General Prologue 
fills 60 pages in this edition. It is strictly a prologue to the 
OT, hardly mentioning the NT, to which Purvey may have 
intended to prefix a similar prologue. 

f J. W. Hales, in the article before quoted. By the publica¬ 
tion in a convenient form of The Book of Job, Psalms, ... etc., 
from Hereford’s version as revised by Purvey (Oxford, 1881,8vo), 
Skeat has made it easy for the ordinary reader to form an 
opinion of Hereford’s style, though not as ne originally wrote. 

% The list of such passages may be easily extended from Eadie 
or Mombert 

$ As none of the volumes in Forehall and Madden’s great 
edition has a table of contents, Skeat was at the trouble to 
compile one for a paper read by him at a meeting of the Philo¬ 
logical Society, June 5th, 1896. He distinguishes the different 
MSS used by the editors in each part of their work. See the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1896, p. 812 ff. 
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gloss, explaining Dariona as * the sone of culuer * 
(a dove). 

This being the case, one is perplexed to know on what ground 
Sir Thomas More should inveigh so bitterly against Wyclifs 
translation‘ In which translacyoun he purposely corrupted 
tiie holy text, malycyously placyng therm suche wordys as 
myght in the reders erys scrue to the profe of such heresyes as 
he went about to sow; which he not only set forth with his 
own translacyon of the b> ble, but also with certayne prologes 
and glosys which he made ther vpon.’* Such prologues and 
glosses as we have do not answer this description. 'The 
ecclesiastical authorities in England’ at the time, writes an 
unexceptionable witness,f ' most certainly approved of various 
copies of the actual versions now known as Wyclifite.’ Some of 
these extant copies are shown, by the autographs and inscrip* 
tions they bear, to have belonged to high personages in Church 
and State. What is the explanation V A very daring one has 
been started by Father Gaaquet.1 He endeavours to prove that 
the versions of which we have been speaking, those we call the 
Wyclifite, are not Wyclifite at all; that we have been under a 
delusion all these years; that the heretical translation of the 
Hi ble due to Wyclif and his followers, if it ever existed, has 
completely disappeared; and that what we possess under that 
name is neither more nor less than an authorized Catholic 
translation of the Bible. The existence of such orthodox 
versions is attested hv the evidence of Sir Thomas More, who 
declares that ‘ the whole bvble was longe before his (Wyclifs) 
dayes by vertuous & well - lemed men translated into the 
englysh tonge, & by good and godly people with deuoc\ on & 
sobernes well & reuerently red.’ § In another well-known 
passage he speaks of having seen 4 Bibles fair and old.' It is to 
Ik* observed that More 8}>eaks of such orthodox versions as were 
lnide long before Wyclifs da\b ■ The Lhhlcs he has seen are j 
old. That no authorized version a as made at, or after, l 
Wyclifs time, follows plainh, it would seem, from another ■ 
Passat#- a little later on in this same Dualwir. ‘And surely J 
liowe it bathe happed that in all this why le god hath evtht r not 1 
suffered or not prouyded that any good \ertuous man hath hod 
the mvnde in faytlifull wyse to translate it, and ther vpon 
eyther the clergy or at the lest wyse some one bysshop to 
approue it, this can I nothvnge tell.’|j 

If, then, the orthodox English versions seen by More were 
old ones; if, as he implies, no fresh ones were made by authority 
from \\ y clifs day to his own, how is the fact to be explained 
that the Bible, now suddenly claimed as Catholic, while found, 
wholly or in part, in nearly 200 MSS, should he found nowhere 
but in MSS written in or soon after Wyclifs time ? Why should 
the st vie, in every instance, fix the composition to the last 
quarter of the 14th‘century ? What can have caused this sudde n j 
and prolific growth of orthodox Bibles just then, when no link 
is visible to connect them with an earlier stage? 

Father Gasquet’s paradox is a bold one, and, it need not be 
■aid, ingeniously’ and forcibly defended. But, if it is prmed 
untenable, the resorting to it will be one more testimony to the 
candour and good faith of the Wyclifite translation.^} 

iv. Reformation Period.— The century that 
intervened between the death of WVtrlif and the 
birth of Tindale has been rightly called a century 
of preparation. For a time the .spread of Lollard 
opinions was checked. The passing of the Act de 
hccrctico comburcndo in the reign of Henry iv., 
and the condemnation of unauthorized versions of 
the Bible in the Synod at Oxford in 1408, threat¬ 
ened to he a deathblow to the hopes of Wyclifs 
followers. But the wave which had retreated for 
a while was soon to return with redoubled force. 
The fall of Constantinople in 1453 threw open to 
the Western world the treasures of Greek litera¬ 
ture. The invention of printing, about the same 
period, furnished the means of spreading abroad 
the results of the new learning. In 1406 ** was 
bora one destined to be perhaps the greatest ex- 

S inent of that new learning, Desiderius Erasmus. 

itherto authority had triumphed against convic¬ 
tion : it was now to be seen whether it would 
triumph against conviction allied with knowledge. 

* A Dyaloge ofsyr Thomas More Knyghte . . . 1530, f. cviii. 
f The Rev. F. A. Gasquet, O.S.B., in an article which origin¬ 
ally appeared in the Dublin Review, July 1895, reprinted and 
enlarged in The Old English Bible, and other Essays, 1897, 

^/In the work Just cited, pp. 102-178. 

| Dyaloge, as before, f. cviii. 

| lb. f. cxiv. \er8., letter G. 

^ See, further, on article by F. D. Matthew in the English 
Historical Review for January 1895, and Kenyon’s Our Bible 
and the Ancient Manuscripts, 1896, p. 204 ff. 

** That 1466 and not, as commonly said, 1467 was the date of 
Erasmus’ birth, has been shown by Kan, the learned head¬ 
master of the Erasmiaansch Gymnasium at Rotterdam. 

EXTRA VOL.—16 
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Between the years 1480 and 1490, possibly in 
the same year that Luther was born at Eisleben, 
William Tindale first saw the light, it is believed, 
in the little village of Slym bridge, Gloucester* 
shire.* Foxe says that *from a child’ he was 
brought up in the University of Oxford. If so, as 
he did not take his Bachelor’s degree till 1512, nor 
his Master’s till 1515,t it would seem that his first 
years there were spent, not in college but in 
school. And with this agrees the statement that 
he entered Magdalen Hall, then known as Grammar 
Hall, the school preparatory to the great founda 
tion of William of Waynflete. As a boy there, he 
may have seen Colet, who was probably of Mag¬ 
dalen ; but Colet left Oxford on being appointed 
Dean of St. Paul’s in 1505, and it is not likely that 
Tindale could have come, in any direct manner, 
under his influence. ‘ Spying his time,* says Foxe, 
Tindale presently left Oxford for Cambridge. The 
exact year of this migration we do not know, nor 
the immediate cause of it. It is natural to connect 
it with the presence of Erasmus in the sister 
university, where he was Lady Margaret professor 
from 1511 to 1515. But here, again, the date of 
Tindale’s M.A. degree is a difficulty. 

After leaving the university, about 1521, as we 
may suppose, he became tutor in the family of Sir 
Thomas Walsh, a knight of good position and 
well connected, at the manor house of Little 
Sodbury, not far from the place of his birth. 
Here he remained till the latter part of 1523. 
The need of reform in matters ecclesiastical in 
Gloucestershire may be inferred from the fact that 
from 1512, when Sylvester de Giglis returned to 
Rome, to 1535, when Hugh Latimer was conse¬ 
crated, there was no resident bishop of Worcester. 
The see was held by Italians; one of them being 
afterwards Clement VII. As men’s thoughts were 
turned to such abuses, we can hardly wonder that 
a blunt, free-spoken man like Tindale occasionally 
got into heated arguments with the local clergy and 
others who frequented the manor house. These 
he silenced by a translation of the Enchiridion 
of Erasmus ; but.- beginning to preach in an irregu¬ 
lar manner to the neighbouring villagers, lie was 
summoned to appear before a clerical tribunal, 
presided over by Parker, chancellor of the diocese. 

Though no proof of heretical teaching was estab¬ 
lished against him, Tindale began to turn hi* 
thoughts to another scene. The idea of an English 
Bible had been long present to his mind. In 
London the idea might become a fact. He would 
address himself to the Bishop of London, Tunstall, 
the friend of More, a man of repute as a states¬ 
man and a scholar. Armed with a translation of 
Isocrates to he his introduction to the bishop, and 
a letter from his patron to Sir Harry Guildford, he 
came to London. The reception he met with from 
Tunstall, though not surprising to us, and the dis¬ 
appointments he experienced in other quarters, 
convinced Tindale, as he sorrowfully owns, ‘not 
only that there was no rowme in my lorde of 
lonlions palace to translate the new testament, 
but also that there was no place to do it in all 
englonde.’ X 

During his short stay in London he met with 
one faithful friend, tfliis was Humphrey Mon¬ 
mouth, afterwards an alderman and shenft’, and 
knighted, who chanced to hear him preach in the 

*We follow in this account the Life of TyndeUe by R. 
Demaus, revised edition 1836. The Reformer, it may be noted, 
spelt his own name Tindale ( ib . p. 9), the spelling adopted 
throughout this Dictionary. 

f See Boases Register ef the University of Oxford, 1885, L 
pp. ix, 80. He supplicated for his degree in the name of 
Huchens, or Hychyns, a name by which some previous genera¬ 
tions of his family appear to have been known. The dates 
furnished by the Register make the earlier year suggested for 
Tindale’s birth improbable. 

t Preface to the Pentateuch. 
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church of St. Dunstan in the West. Monmouth 
took him into his house as chaplain, at a stipend 
of £10 a year.* For this he afterwards cot into 
trouble; and his petition to Cardinal Wolsey, 
between four and five years later, is valuable for 
the picture it gives us of Tindale’s manner of life 
while in his house. After relating his first ac- 

uaintance with him, Monmouth continues: * So 

took him into my house half-a-year; and there 
he lived as a good priest as metliought. He 
studied most part of the day and of the night 
at his book ; and he would eat but sodden meat 
by his good will, and drink but small single 
beer.’f 

At the table of Monmouth, a merchant who 
had travelled, and visited Rome and Jerusalem, 
Tindale would be sure to meet with men who 
could tell him of the doings abroad, and especially 
of Wittenberg and Luther. Determined at length, 
as the safest course, to entrust his contemplated 
work to a foreign printer, he made choice of Ham¬ 
burg, and in or about the month of May 1524 set 
sail for that busy city. As Hamburg is said to 
have possessed no printing-press at this time, it is 
a matter of dispute whether or not Tindale stayed 
there till his translation was ready for printing. 
He may have gone to visit Luther at Wittenberg, 
as is implied in statements of More and others. 
If so, he returned to Hamburg, to receive his re¬ 
mittance from Monmouth, and then went on to 
Cologne, to arrange for the printing of his English 
Testament at the press of Peter Quentel. Three 
thousand copies of the work, in small quarto size, 
were to be struck off. The printing had advanced 
as far as signature K, when the authorities of the 
city unexpectedly gave orders for the work to be 
stopped, and the printed sheets confiscated. An 
enemy, Cochloeus,^ had been dogging the footsteps 
of the English scholar, and from him came the 
information given to the senate. Tindale and his 
companion Roye§ hastily caught up what they 
could of their materials, and took passage up the 
Rhine to Worms, where they would be in less fear 
of interruption. From the difficultv of matching 
Peter Quentel’s type at the press of Peter Schoeffer 
(son of the partner of Faust), Tindale seems to 
have given up the thought of completing the 4to 
edition ; and instead to have had his work printed 
in small 8vo, without notes or glosses. But, not 
to waste the copies of the sheets printed in 4to at 
Cologne, he sent them on to England. In this 
way, about March 1525-26, there appeared the 
first English New Testament ever printed, the one 
in 8vo ? complete, and the portion of the one in 4to. 
Of this latter, the first printed in point of time, 
only one solitary fragment is known to remain; 
ana of the former, only two copies, neither of 
them complete. || 

Before pausing to consider these translations in 

* Equal to about £120 now. 

t Monmouth’s petition is in the Harlelan MSS. See Demaus, 
p. 88 n. 

t John Dobenek, who latinized himself as Cochlcrus , was born 
about 1503 in a village near Nurnberg. He «as a violent 
opponent of Luther. As he was himself passing a book through 
Quentel’s press at the time, he had peculiar opportunities for 
learning the business of the two Englishmen. See the letters 
from him in Arber*s First Printed English New Testament. 
187Ljpp. 18-24. 

§ William Roye, who had been an Observant Friar at Green¬ 
wich, was acting as Tindale’s amanuensis. As would be guessed 
from his poem, he was an uncongenial spirit, and Tindale was 
glad to get rid of him as soon as he could. 

K The fragment in 4to is now in the Grenville Library of the 
British Museum, Xo. 12,170. It consists of 31 leaves, and goes 
to the end of sheet H, ending abruptly with the words ‘ Friend, 
bow earnest thou in hither, and ’ (Mt 2212). it has been photo- 
lithographed, with an Introduction, by Mr. Arber. Of tne 8\o 
edition there is an impenect copy in the Library of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and a perfect one (all hut the title-page) in the 
Library of the Baptist College, Bristol. The singular vicis¬ 
situdes through which this last book has passed are told by 
Demaus, p. 126. 
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detail, we must briefly conclude the story of the 
author’s life. 

The summer of 1526 was probably spent by 
Tindale at Worms, in making arrangements for 
the transmission of his hooks to England.* Ob¬ 
stacles in the way of their reception soon began to 
appear. Besides the warning given by CochlflBUS, 
Edward Lee, the king’s almoner, afterwards Arch¬ 
bishop of York, wrote from Bordeaux on Deo. 2ncL 
1525, to report what he had heard of the suspected 
work in his journey through France. One active 
agent in the distribution of the books was Simon 
Fish, author of The Supplied cy on for the Beggars, 
then living near the White Friars. Standish, bishop 
of St. Asaph, f was the first to bring the matter 
under the cognizance of Wolsey. The. great 
cardinal was disposed to make light of it, but 
Tunstall was urgent for the condemnation of the 
anonymous veision, and it was ordered that the 
books should be burnt, wherever found. To make 
the condemnation more impressive, a public burn¬ 
ing was appointed, to follow a sermon by the 
Bishop of London at Paul’s Cross.t A mandate to 
the like effect was issued by Warham, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on Nov. 3rd ; and by the end of 
the year the part taken by Tindale and Roye came 
to be publicly known, and an active search was 
made for them. West, a priest of the community 
to which Roye belonged, was sent abroad to track 
them, and letters from him and Hermann Rinck, 
during 1528, give an account of their efforts. 
Tindale and Roye, however, had separated, and 
their machinations were thus baffled. In 1527, or 
thereabouts, Tindale went to Marburg in Hesse, 
the seat of a university, and there, towards the 
end of 1528, was joined by Frith. At Marburg 
(anglicized in his colophons as ‘ Marlborow ’) he 
printed several of his controversial works, and, 
what more concerns us, the first instalment of his 
long-meditated version of the OT. The Penta¬ 
teuch was here printed by Hans Luft, and pub¬ 
lished Jan. 17th, 153U.§ Several copies of this 
exist, but only one (now in the Grenville Library) 
in a perfect condition. It is remarkable for the 
4 piebald 5 appearance of the printing ; Genets ami 
Numbers being in Gothic letter; Exodus, Levi¬ 
ticus, and Deuteronomy, in Roman. The explana¬ 
tion probably is that the books were prepared for 
separate issue, the live having no collective title- 
page. The following year Tindale printed, at 

* It is a mystery whence the money was obtained for defray¬ 
ing the first cost of these editions. 3000 copies of the 8\o 
edition are said to have been struck off at Worms. Whether 
the 4to edition was completed there, is disputed. No trace of 
such a complete edition is left, beyond the fragment printed at 
Cologne. Still, even the existence of this was not known till 
1834. 

1 For this person, see Erasmus* Letter to Justus Jonas (Eng. 
tr. 1883, p. 42). 

t As need hardly be said, this buying up and burning the 
copies of Tmdale’s first edition proved the readiest means of 
providing money for a second. But it is not fair to call Tindale, 
as Bore does, a * participator in the crime ’ because he let the 
books be sold, knowing to what purpose they would he put. 
The motives of the two parties were different. The bishops 
wished to destroy this translation; Tindale wished to replace it 
by a better. See Dore, Old Bibles , 1888, p. 26. 

g Genesis alone has the colophon : ‘ Emprented at Marlborow 
in the lande of Hesse, by me Hans Luft, the yere of oure Lorde 
x.ccccc.xxx. the xvij dayes of Januarij.’ From the peculiarity 
of ‘ Marlborow ’ as an equivalent for Marburg, and from an im¬ 
pression that Hans Luft never had a printing-press there, 
Mombert endeavoured to prove that the rentateuch was really 
printed at Wittenberg, ana that 1 Marlborow ’ was a pseudonym. 
‘ It is painful,’ says one writer, accepting this as proved, ‘ to 
think that an intentional misstatement should be on the im¬ 
print of the first part of the English bible ever issued' (Dore, 
Old Bibles , 1888, p. 67). The pain may fortunately be relieved, 
and the fair fame of Tindale cleared, by observing the evidence 
furnished by an able reviewer of Mombert in the Athenaeum, 
Apr. 18th, 1885, to show that Hans Luft really had an itinerant 
press at Marburg at this time, and that in fact one publication 
of this very year, the Compendious olde Treatise used by Foxe, 
hears the colophon : ‘ Emprented at Marlborow in the lids V 
Hessen by me Hans Luft.’ 
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Antwerp most probably, his translation of the 
Book of Jonah. Antwerp was a dangerous re¬ 
treat, but it was conveniently situated for com¬ 
municating with England. Here accordingly he 
resided from 1533, if not earlier, to his arrest in 

1535. The last two years of his life were years 
of great literary activity. In 1534 appeared at 
Antwerp his revision of the Pentateuch, Genesis 
l>eing the only book in which any changes were 
made; t and in November of that year his revised 
NT. $ This is commonly called the second edition, 
and it is strange that nine years should have 
elapsed before Tindale himself published one.§ 
But if there had been any delay, there was none 
now. Two editions appeared in 1535. These must 
be carefully discriminated. The first is entitled : 
The newe Testament dylygently corrected and com- 
pared with the Grcke by Willy am Tindale , and 
fyncsshed in the yere of oure Lorde God A.M.D. and 
XXXV .\\ No place or printer’s name is given, but 
it is considered to be from the press of Hans van 
lturemonde at Antwerp. It is in 8vo. A striking 
peculiarity of this edition is the curious mis¬ 
spelling of English words, such as ‘faether’ for 
father, ‘stoede’ for stood, and the like. This 
gave rise to the fancy that Tindale had adapted 
his version to the pronunciation of the Gloucester¬ 
shire farmers. But the more rational explanation 
is that Dutch or Flemish compositors were em¬ 
ployed upon this edition; and that in fact it was 
not superintended by Tindale at all, but a private 
enterprise of Dutch printers, who had observed 
the censure passed on Joye’s unauthorized pro¬ 
duction of the previous August, and wished to 
anticipate the final revision which Tindale was 
understood to be preparing.il 

This last revision, in which * yet once again * 
Willyam Tindale addressed the reader, has two 
titles, the first bearing date 1535, the second 1534; 
denoting, we may suppose, the times of publica¬ 
tion and printing. It is in 8vo size, witn black 
letter type, and has a calendar prefixed. While 
bearin" no printer’s name, or place, it has a 
printers mark with the initials G. H. These 
were conjectured bv Stevens to denote Guillaume 
Ilychyns, a form of the translator's name ; ** but 
the late Henry Bradshaw has shown convincingly 
that they are the initials of the Antwerp pub¬ 
lisher, Godfried van der Hagen, who latinized 
himself as Dumenus. The printer he employed 
was frequently Martin Emperour, who was prob¬ 
ably the printer of this last revision.tt 

We must hasten to the close. On the 23rd or 
24th of May 1535 Tindale was entrapped and car¬ 
ried off from Antwerp to the fortress of Vilvorde, 
where he was strangled and burnt on Oct. 6th, 

1536. Even in his imprisonment he was not idle. 
In the touching letter Xt to the governor of the 
fortress, the Marquis of Bergen-op-Zoom, in which 

* Copies of this had so completely disappeared, that some 
began to doubt its ever having existed. But in 1801 Lord 
Arthur Hervey discovered a copy, bound up in an old volume 
with other pieces, in his library at Ickworth. 

f Dore, Old Bibles , 1888, p. 69, where the book is described. 

X The new Testament , dylygently corrected ... by Willyam 
Tindale . It was printed in Gothic letter by Martin Emperour, 
in 8vo. This is the edition used in Bagster’s Hexapla. In 
Fry's Bibliographical Description it is No. 8. The copy in the 
British Museum is marked C. 23. a. 5. 

{ This is not taking count of surreptitious editions, such as 
Dore gives instances of (op. cit. p. 27), nor of Joye’s un¬ 
authorized edition in August 1634. For this lost, see West- 
cott. General View, 1872, pp. 46-49. 

II The titles of this and of the next are taken from the Cata¬ 
logue of the British Museum Library. The press-marks of the 
two copies are C. 36. a. 2 and C. 36. b. 5. 

11 See the Introduction to Bagster’s Hexapla , p. 19, ool. 1. 
This edition is the one numbered 5 by Fry. 

** See above, p. 241 b , note t. 

ft See Bradshaw's paper, * Godfried van der Hagen,’ reprinted 
ftom the Bibliographer , 1886. 

%X Reproduced in facsimile by Fry, with a translation. 


he petitions for warmer clothing, he asks also for 
a Hebrew Bible, grammar, and dictionary. And 
it is said that he finished in prison a translation of 
the books Joshua to 2 Chronicles inclusive.* His 
last words at the stake were: ’Lord, open the 
king of England’s eyes 1 ’ 

The influence exercised by Tindale’s version on subsequent 
ones will be best considered later on. But it seems proper to 
notice here a question that has been raised as to his competence 
for the work of translating. Was he able to form an independ¬ 
ent judgment on his Greek and Hebrew originals, or did he 
take his Pentateuch from Luther, and his New Testament from 
Luther and Erasmus ?t It may be admitted at once that 
Tindale availed himself freely of the labours of both those 
scholars. His object being what it was, he would probably 
have thought it mere perverseness not to do so. But he dicl 
not borrow as one who could not pay back. Even in the pro¬ 
logues, he sometimes not only differs from, but argues against, 
the German translator, as in the case of the prologue to James. 
Tindale’s great aptitude for languages is shown by various 
testimonies. That of Herman von dem Busche $ would be 
thought high-flown if we did not know that it came from one 
not likely to be imposed upon. As regards Hebrew, in particu¬ 
lar, one of the seven languages that von dem Busche declared 
Tindale to be at home in, it is not likely that he would have 
found it difficult to obtain instruction in it at Cologne, or 
Worms, or other cities where he stayed. 

The question is one that, after all, can be settled only by an 
induction of passages on a sufficiently large scale. For that 
there is no room here. We give a few, taken almost at hap¬ 
hazard from the NT ; some of which will show Tiiulale’s obvious 
indebtedness to previous versions. But the general impression 
conveyed by them will be, we think, that lie used these helps as 
a master, and not as a servant. § 


Lk 2*® An nesciebatis, quod in his qua* ]>atris mei sunt, oportet 
me e*be v 

Wi&sent lr nit, das ich seyn muss in dem das meins \ attere 

ist: 

Wist ye not that I must goo aboute my fathers business 
(Compare, as showing Tindale’s freedom, the Rhemisli oi 
l.>-, closely following the Latin, ‘ 1 must be about those 
things which are my lather’s*). 

Ac 9 15 \ ade, quoniam organum electum est mihi iste. 

Gang hyn, den diser ist mir ein ausserwelet rustzeug. 

Goo thv waves: for he is a chosen vessell vnto me (‘ vessell * 
representing the Greek vxms more closely than the Latin 
or German). 

Ac 27 10 31 Nautis uero quierentibus fugere e naui . . . sub 
praetextu uelut e prora ancoras extensuri, dixit Paulas 
centurioni . . . 

Da aber die schiffleutt die flucht suchten . . . vnd galien 
fur, sv wolten ancker auss dem hinder schiff auss strecken, 
sprach Paulus zu dem \ nderhauptman . . . 

As the shipmen were about to fle out of the ship . . . vnder 
a coloure as though they wolde have cast ancres out of 
the forshippe: Paul savd vnto the vnder captavne . . . 
(Compare ‘hinder schiff’ with ‘forshippe.’ The term 
1 vnder captayne,’ for centurion, seems clearly due to the 
German). 

Ro 2 13 . . . institutus ex lege; vnd weyl du auss dem gesetz 
vnderricht bist; in that thou arte informed by the lawe 
(x*TY,x»vfju»»f »x rtv vfjuv. Note ‘by' instead of ‘out 
of’). 

I Co 9 19 . . . quo plures lucrifaciam; auff das ich ir vil 
(=ihrer viel) gewmne; that I myght Wynne the moo 
(more). (The comparative is rightly kept, with the Greek 
and Latin, against the German). 


* The English version of these nine books in ‘ Matthew’s’ Bible 
is not Coverdale’s, and reasons are given to show that it was by 
Tindale. See Moulton, p. 127. 

t The reviewer in the Atherumm before referred to (May 2nd, 
1885) holds very strongly that he did both. Admitting that 
Tindale possessed a fair knowledge of Greek, he yet insists that 
the wholesale borrowing of Luther’s prologues and marginal 
notes, in the first Cologne fragment, justifies the charge that 
the work was adapted from Luther. If this was done with 
a Greek original, and with Erasmus* Latin rendering as an 
assistance, what would be done with a Hebrew original ? Where 
could Tindale, travelling about from place to place, and busy 
with the publication of his treatises, find opportunities of ac¬ 
quiring a sound knowledge of so difficult a language? The 
reader will find in Eadie, i. pp. 143, 209, a collection of passages 
from various writers, conveying this imputation more or less 
directly. 

X For this writer, sometimes latinized as Dumasus, see the 
‘Index Biographicus’ to Booking’s edition of the Epistohoe 
Ob8Curortnn Virorum , to which he was one of the contributors. 
His biographer, Hermann Hamelmann, speaks of him as the 
friend of Colet, More, and Fisher. Erasmus was one of his 
correspondents. 

8 The editions used for this comparison are the third ol 
Erasmus* Novum Test amentum, Basle, 1522; Luther’s Das ns us 
Testament, *zu Basel, durch Adam Petri,' 1522 (the first edition 
of all came out, we believe, in September 1522, at Wittenberg); 
and Tindale’* New Testament of 1534, aa reprinted in Bagster’s 
Hexapla. 
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2 Co 47 Hahemus autem thesaurum hone in testaceis uosculis; 
in irdischen gefessen; in erthen vessels. (Probably Tindale 
took ‘ erthen/ that is, of earthenware, from the German. 
Wydifs * britil ’ preserves one side of the Latin testaceis, 
itrrptuuna, as referring to Gideon's pitchers). 

Ph 1» secundum expectationem; wie ich endlich wartte; 
as I hertelv loke for. (Tindale seems to catch the force 
of JumuLpmavumv, the ' earnest expectation' of one looking 
out eagerly for news). 

Ph 1*7 . . . aaiunantes decertantem (idem euangelij; vnnd 
sampt (saxnmt) vns kempfft (kampfet) uber dem glauben 
des Euangeli; labouringe as we do, to mayntayne the 
fayth of the gospelL 

Ph 27 . . . semetipeum inaniuit; hat rich selbs geeussert; 
made him rilfe of no reputacion (literally ‘ emptied him¬ 
self.' Note the freedom of the rendering). 

Ph . . . oompar germana; mein artiger geferte (mein 
trewer geselle, 1534); faythfull yockfelowc. (Wyclif has: 
'Also 1 preie k the german felowe'). 

Ph 4 s .. . modestia uestra; euwere lindigkeit; youre softenes. 
(Here probably the term used is suggested by the Ger¬ 
man). 

Ph 41 ® . . . quod iam tandem reuiguit uestra pro me sohici- 
tudo; das ir der mals eyns wider ergrunet seyt von mir 
zu halten (das ir widder wacker women seid, fur mich zu 
sorgen, 1534); that now at the last ye are revived agayne 
to care for nie. 

Ja 1 ® . . . faciem natiuitatis suse; sein leiplich angesicht; 
his bodyly face. 

Ja 88 Ecce, exiguus ignis quontam materiam incendit; Sihe, 
ein klein feur, welch einen wait ziindet es an; Beholde 
how gret a thinge a lyttell tyre kyndleth. 

When we turn to the Old Testament there is, so far as the 
present writer can pretend to judge, less evidence of originality 
in Tindales translation; but instances are not wanting to show 
that he did not follow blindly either Luther or the Vulgate. 
Sometimes he differs from both. In many cases he sides with 
one as against the other; sometimes mistakenly, but quite as 
often, we think, taking the right ride. A few examples will 
suffice:*— 

Gn 3 14 inter omnia animantia; vor allem viech; of all catell. 
(Tindale’s of is nearer to the original * out of,’ * from 
among’—see RVm—than the others). 

Gn 4 21 pater canentium cithara et organo; die mit harpffen 
vnd pfeyffen vrabgiengen ; all that excercyse them selves 
on the liarpe and on the organs (Here it would have been 
better to render ‘ pipe ’ instead of ‘ organ,’ with the Ger¬ 
man). 

Gn 2123 et posteris meis stirpique mere; meine kinder . . . 
meyne naffen; my childern nor im childem’s childem. 
(Tindale, alone of the three, appears to aim at keeping 
the alliterative cast of the Hebrew). 

Gn 3D 11 Dixit: Feliciter, et idcireo vocavit noraen ejus Gad ; 
da sprach Lea, Rustig, vh liiess m (ihn) Gad ; Then sayde 
Lea: good lucke ; and called his name Gad. (Compare 
the rendering in AV). 

Gn 35i® hffle est Bethlehem; die nQ heist BethLehem; which 
now is called Bethlehem. (The words are now held to be 
a gloss. Tindale plainly followed Luther). 

Gn 37» fecitque ei tunicam polymitam; vnd machet im 
einen bundten rock; and he made him a cootc of many 
coloures. 

(The rendering ‘ of many colours’ is retained even in the 
RV, though in the margin ‘a long garment with sleeves* 
is given. The LXX supports the former, ha\ ing ; 

and probably the same meaning was meant to be con¬ 
veyed by 'polymitam’ (xoaCuuto*), ‘of many threads,’ m 
the sense of damasked). 

Ex 3 14 Ego sum qui sum; Ich werde seyn der ich seyn werde: 
I wilbe what I wilbe. (See RVm). 

Ex 126 ad vesperam; rwischen abents; aboute euene. (The 
German is the most literal). 

Ex 15 14 > is (Tindale has the past tense, along with the Vulgate 
and Luther; the AV has the future). 

Ex 1618 Dixerunt ad invicem, Manhu? quod rignificat, Quid 
est hoc? Das 1st Man, denn sie wysten nicht . . . They 
said one to another: What is this? for they wist not. . . 

Ex 301 Fecit vestes, quibus indueretur Aaron; amptkleider 
zu dienen in Heyligthum; the vestimentes of ministration 
to do seznyce in. ('Vestments of ministration’ is as 
literal as the AV 'cloths of service,’ and more dignified). 

Lv 10 M . . . vapulabnnt ambo; das sol gestrafft werden; 
there shalbe a payne vpon it(RV' they shall be punished'; 
lit. 'there shall be an inquisition.' Tindale gives the 
sense, though not pointedly. AV' she shall be scourged' 
conveys a wrong impression). 

Tindale’s last words were a prayer that the Lord 
would open the king of England’s eyes. It is 
remarkable that the English version of the Bible 
made by the next translator we have to treat of, 
bore, in one of its forms, that king’s imprimatur. 

Milei Coverdale was horn in 1488, probably in 
Kichmondshire, in the North Biding of Yorkshire. 


* The texts used are, besides a modern Vulgate, the Basel 
edition of Luther’s Pentateuch, 1523, and the 1530 edition of 
Tindale’s, printed by Hans Luft. 


He studied at Cambridge, where he entered the 
convent of Augustinian Friars. In 1514 he took 
priest's orders. Though senior to George Stafford 
and Bilney, he probably fell under the same influ¬ 
ences as they. When Barnes, who became prior 
of the Augustinian8 in 1523, was arrested and con¬ 
veyed to London, Coverdale attended him, and 
helped him to prepare his defence. About this 
time he laid aside his conventual habit. In 
1529 he is said by Foxe to have assisted Tindale 
in his work at Hamburg. In 1551 he was conse¬ 
crated bishop of Exeter, but deprived in 1553, on 
the accession of Mary, and imprisoned. His de¬ 
liverance is said to have been due to the inter¬ 
cession of the king of Denmark, whose chaplain, 
Dr. John Macbee, was his wife’s brother-in-law. 
After living abroad in Denmark and Geneva, he 
returned to England in 1558, and diet! in Feb. 
1569, at the age of 81.* 

What first turned Coverdale’s thoughts to the 
translation of the Bible is uncertain. It seems to 
have been, at least in part, the encouragement to 
undertake the task given by Thomas Cromwell, 
with the knowledge, if not the express approval, 
of Sir Thomas More.f The earliest document of 
Coverdale’s we possess is a letter addressed by him 
to Cromwell, undated, but probably written in 
1527, in ■which he reminds him of the ‘ godlv com¬ 
munication ’ that Cromwell had held with him in 
the house of Master More.? As he goes on to 
speak of now beginning to ‘ taste of holy scrip¬ 
tures,’ of being ‘set to the most sweet Bmell of 
holy letters, 5 and of needing books for his work, the 
natural inference is that he was then engaged in 
the task of Bible translation. At any rate there 
appeared, as the result of his labours, tw r o issues 
in 1535, followed by later ones, of the first com¬ 
plete translation of the Bible into English. The 
titles present an interesting, but perplexing, 
variety— 

‘ lliblia I The Bible, that | is, the holy Scripture 
of the | Olde and New Testament, faithfully 
and truly translated out | of Douche and Latyn | 
in to Englishe. j M.D.XXXV.’ (followed by texts). 

1 Biblia i The Byble: that J is, the holy Scrj’p- 
tnre of the | Olde and New Testament, | fayth- 
fully translated in | to Englyshe. | M.D.XXXV.’ 
(texts). The title of an edition of 1536 varies front 
this last only in the spelling of one word. That 
of an edition of 1537 is: * Biblia | The Byble, 
that | is the holy Scrypture of the I Olde and New 
Testament, fayth [fully translated in Englysh, 
and | newly ouerseene & corrected. I M.D.XXXVII.’ 
(texts). ‘Imprynted in Sowtlnvarke for James 
Nycolson.* The word ‘ Biblia ’ in all is in Komun 
capitals, the rest in black letter, occupying the 
central compartment of a page within a border of 
tigures.§ 

On comparing these titles, two important dif¬ 
ferences will be noticed. Before 1537 no place of 
publication is given ; and in the first alone is it 
specified that the translation is made 'out of 
Douche and Latyn.* "With regard to the place, 
while there can be no doubt that the editions of 
1535 and 1536 were printed abroad, opinions differ 
as to the claims of Antwerp and Zurich. In favour 

* Art by H. R. Tedder in the Diet of Nat. Biography. 

t Lore, Old Bible*, p. 90. 

t Remains (ed. Parker Soc.L p. 490; Moulton, p. 96. 

§ See Platesi.-iv. of Fry’s The Bible by Coverdale, 1867. No per¬ 
fect copy of Ooverdale’s Bible is known. In the British Museum 
(0.18. c. 9) is a fine copy, with titles in facsimile by J. Harris. 
The size of leaf is Ilf in. x 7$. The dedication, ' Unto the most 
victorious,' etc., begins near the top of leaf 4> % and ends on 
the obverse of leaf 4 iiij. In line 18 it speaks of ' your dearest 
iust wyfe and most vertuous Pryncesse, Queue Anne.’ On the 
reverse of f iiij. begins the ' Prologs,’ ' Myles Couerdale vnto 
the Christen reader/ending on obv. of 4 7. On the reverse of 
this last begins a list of * The Bokes of the hole Byble/ ending 
on obv. of leaf viii., and on rev. of this begins ' The first Boks 
of Moses, called Genesis.’ 
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of the former is a statement of Symeon Ruytinck, 
in his Life of Emanuel van Meteren, 1618, that 
Jacob van Meteren of Antwerp, the printer, em¬ 
ployed ‘un certain docte escolier, nomm6 Miles 
Coverdal,’ on the work of an English translation 
of the Bible.* 

On the other hand, certain peculiarities of type 

E rint to Zurich ; and Wcstcott, supported bv 
insburg, is convinced that Froschover of Ziiricli 
was the printer. As to the description of the 
sources from which the version was made, it is 
most natural to suppose that the words ‘out of 
Douche and Latyn * were omitted after the first 
issue, as likely to offend some English supporters 
of the undertaking. The mention of * Douche * 
(German), in particular, might suggest a Lutheran 
bias. But the description was an accurate one, 
and in his Dedication and Prologue Coverdale 
openly acknowledges it. He had * purely and 
faithfully translated,’ he says, ‘out of five sundry 
interpreters.* And again: * To help me herin, I 
have had sondrye translations not only in latyn, 
but also of the Douche interpreters, whom (be¬ 
cause of theyr synguler gvftes and speciall dili¬ 
gence in the Bible) I have been . . . glad to 
folowe.* What the ‘five sundry interpreters 5 
were is a question of much inteiest. Coverdale s 
indebtedness to the Vulgate, the Latin version of 
Sanctes Pagninus (first published at Lyons in 
1528), Luther, the Zuricn Bible (the work of 
Zwingli, Leo Judse, Pellicanus, and others, 1524- 
29), and Tindale, are unmi.stakable.f But, as he 
specifies only 1 Douche and Latyn * on his title- 
page, he may not have meant to include Tindale 
as one of the five ; and if so, the fifth source may 
have to be sought for in some other Latin or 
German interpreter. In any case, the perfect 
candour of Coverdale’s declaration in his Prologue 
is apparent. He had not sought the work ; but i 
when it was put upon him he had executed it with 
the best helps he could obtain. One or two short 
specimens will show the style of his trans¬ 
lation— 

Gn 49 22 - 2 # The frutefull sonne Joseph, that florishinfje sonne 
to loke vpon, the dou^hters go \pon the wall. And though 
the shoters angered him, stroue with him, and hated him, 
yet his bowe bode fast, and the arraes of his handes were made 
stronge by the hamles of y* Mightie m Jacob. Of him are 
come herdmen & stones in Israel. Of y* fathers God art thou 
helped, of the Almightie art thou blessed, with blessynges of 
heauen from alioue, with blesHvnges of the depe that l>eth 
vnder, with blessynges of brestes and wombes. 

2 K (i.e. 2 S) 5*-» And the kynge wente with his men to 
Jerusalem, ogaynst the Jebusites, which dwelt in the londe. 
Neuertheles they savde vnto Dauid : Thou Bhalt not come 
hither but the blynde and lame shal dryue y* awaie. (They 
thoughte planely, that Dauid ahulde not come in). Howbeic 
Dauid wanne the castell of Sion, which is the cite of Dauid. 
Then sayde Dauid the same daye: Who so euer smyteth the 
Jebusites, and optayneth the perquellies, the lame & the 
blynde, which (Jebusites) Dauids soule hateth. Herof commeth 
the prouerbe : Let no blynde ner lame come in to the house. 

Jer 88"*ii Now when Abdemelech the Morion beynge a Cham- 
berlayne in the Kvnges Courte, vnderstode, that they had oast 
Jeremy into the dongeon: he went out of the Kynges house, 
and spake to the kynge (which then sat under the porte off 
Ben Jamin) these wordes: My lorde the kynge, where as these 
men medle with Jeremy the prophet, they do him wronge: 
Namely, in that they haue put him in preton, there to dye of 
honger, for there is no more bred in the cite. Then the kynge 
commaunded Abdemelech the Morian.... So Abdemelech toke 
the men with him, & went to y house of Amalech, & there 
vnder an almery he gat olde ragges & worne cloutes, and let 
them downe by a corde, in to the dongeon to Jeremy. 

The tender beauty of Coverdale’s translation 
has never been surpassed. In the Psalms especially 
this characteristic is noticeable. In 1662, at the 
last revision of the Book of Common Prayer, while, 
the Gospels, Epistles, and other portions of Scrip¬ 
ture made use of, were directed to be taken from 

* Quoted by Henry Stevens in his Catalogue of the Caxton 
Celebration, p. 88. 

f See Westcott, Append, iv., for the sources of Coverdale’s 
notes (sixty-six in all), and Eadie, i. p. 285 ff. 


the newer version, the Psalter was left unchanged, 
the older version being regarded as more rhythmi¬ 
cal for singing. Hence it is that, if the majesty 
or the pathos of the Psalms has sunk deep into 
myriads of English hearts, to Coverdale above 
others their debt of gratitude is due. 

Coverdale’s Bible had not been more than two 
years in circulation when there appeared what 
purported to be a new version, printed in 1537. 
To this version, commonly known as Matthew’s 
Bible, some mystery attaches. The title runs:* 
‘ G The Byble | which is all the holy Scrip- ture: 
in whych are contayned the | Olde anu hie we 
Testament truly | and purely translated into 
En | glysh by Thomas | Matthew. | Esaye i. | 
IV* Hearcken to ye heauens and | thou earth geaue 
eare: for the | Lorde speaketh. IM-D-XXXVIL* 
Across the page at the bottom is, * Set forth with 
the Kinges most gracyous lycece.* This may 
accordingly be termed the first Authorized Version. 
On the reverse of the title is a notice of various 
additions made, including ‘many playne exposy - 
cyons,* in the margin, ‘ of sveh places as vnto the 
svmple and vnlearned seame harde to vnderstande.* 
A calendar and similar matter fills the next two 
leaves. The fourth leaf begins with ‘An exhor- 
tacyon to the studye of the holye scrypture 
gatiiered out of the Byble,’ and has at the bottom 
1. R. in large floriated capitals. The rev. of this 
leaf and obv. of next have, * The sumrne & content 
of all the Holy Scrypture . . . ,* and on the rev. 
of the liftli leaf is the dedication 4 To the moost 
noble and gracyous Prynce Kyng Henry the eyght, 
kyn" of England and of Fraunce . . . Defender 
of the faytlie: and vnder God the chefe and 
supreme head of the church of Engeland . . . * 
j This ends on rev. of sixth leaf with, 4 So be it. 

I Youre graces faythfull & true subject Thomas 
Matthew,’ followed by H. R. in capitals. The 
seventh leaf, signed * *, has an address ‘To the 
Chry^ten Readers,’ followed by an alphabetical 
4 Table of the pryncypall matters,’ ending on rev. 
of eighth leaf. This ‘Table’ shows a strong con¬ 
troversial bias — e.g. * Abhomynacyon. Abhomy- 
nacyon before God are Idoles & Images, before 
whom the people do bowe the selues, Deut. vii d.’ 
4 Confessyon. J udas, which confessed liym selfe to 
the prestes of y® lawe, and not to God, is damned. 
Mat. xxvii. a.* ‘Cursynge. God doth curse the 
blessynges of the preastes, and blesseth their curs- 
syng, Mai. ii. a.’ The ninth leaf has ‘The names 
of all the Bokes of the Byble,* with a full-page 
woodcut of the Garden of Eden. With the tenth 
leaf a regular system of numbering the leaves 
begins. The first of the four sections into which 
the Bible is here divided closes on fol. cxlvij -with 
‘The Ende of the Ballet of Ballettes of Salomon, 
called in Latyne Canticum Cantieorum.’ Follow¬ 
ing this is a leaf, unsigned, forming the title of 
the second section, or prophetical books. This 
title has on the obv. a centre-piece, surrounded by 
a woodcut border in sixteen compartments; and on 
the rev. a centre-piece (the serapn touching Isaiah’s 
lips), with four large floriated capital letters at the 
four corners—R. G. along the top, and E. W. along 
the bottom. With Isaiah the numbering by folios 
begins afresh, and ends with Malachi on rev. of 
leaf xciv. Underneath are two capital letters, 
W. T. The Apocrypha follows, with similar title 
(but only fifteen compartments in border), and ex¬ 
tends to lxxvi leaves. The New Testament in like 
manner is numbered to cxi leaves; and a leaf not 
numbered completes the work, with the colophon: 
4 C To the honour and prayse of God | was this 
Byble prynted and fy;nesshed in the yere of oure | 

* The copy described is in the Library of the Brit, and For 
Bible Society, marked Ss. 9. 2. It is in folio ; aixe of leaf, 11} x 
8} inches. 
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Lorde God a. | mdxxxyii.* There is nothing to 
show where the book was printed, though the 
woodcut on the title, and that of Adam and Eve 
before mentioned, have been traced to the blocks 
need for a Dutch Bible printed at Lubeck in 1533. 
The most probable place is Antwerp; ‘ the larger 
types being apparently identical with those of 


1534.* * While passing through the press, the 
sheets appear to have been bought bv the London 
printers, Richard Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, 
whose names are not obscurely indicated by the 
capital letters R. G. and E. W. Grafton, in a 
letter to Archbishop Cranmer (Strvpe’s Cranmer , 
App. 20), speaks of having invested £500—a large 
sum for those days—in the production of the work, 
and mentions that the impression would consist of 
1500 copies. To prevent infringement of his rights 
as publisher, Grafton prays the archbishop to use 
his influence with Cromwell to the end tliat the ! 
king’s licence might be obtained for the publication. 
Cranmer, who was probably already interested in 
the project, exerted himself so effectually that 
the king’s licence was soon granted for the new 
translation ‘to be bought and read 'within this 
realm.’t To this English version, then, as has 
been said, the term ‘ Authorized 5 may first be j 
properly applied.? 

Three other points require elucidation: the meaning of the 
oapital letters I. R. subscribed to the ( Exhortacyon,’ of W. T. 
at the end of the Old Testament, and of the name Thomas 
Matthew on the title-page. The initials may be taken, with all 
hut absolute certainty, to denote John Rogers and William 
Tindale. Rogers, a native of Deritend, near Birmingham, 
where he was born about 1600, after graduating from Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, the college of Whitgift, Bradford, and Ridley, 
had gone out, at the end of 1534, to be chaplain to the English 
factory at Antwerp. There, according to Foxe (Acts and Mon. 
vi. 591), he came under the influence of Tindale and Coverdale 
to such an extent as to join them * in that painful and most 
profitable labour of translating the Bible into the English 
tongue, which is entitled “ The Translation of Thomas Matthew.” ’ 
As Rogers moved on to Wittenberg soon after 1586, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether he could have had much personal intercourse at 
Antwerp with Coverdale; but it is highly probable that Tindale, 
who suffered October 6th, 1536, may have given his manuscript 
versions and the like into the hands of Rogers at his first 
arrest. John Rogers, it may be added, was the first to suffer in 
the Marian persecution, being burnt at Smithfleld, February 
1555. 

Why, assuming that the Bible before ns was edited by John 
Rogers, it should have been put forth under the name of Thomas 
Matthew, is not easy to explain. Some have supposed it to be a 
disguise for William Tindale, whose name, if openly given as the 
author of the greater part of the version, would have roused 
opposition in high quarters. Others, that it was the real name 
of .a sharer in the work. Both suppositions seem negatived by 
the fact thatj in the register recording the arrest of John Rogers 


same motive that made him veil the name of Tindale under 
initials, might lead him to suppress his own. 

An examination of the contents of the book 
shows that the Pentateuch and NT are certainly 
Tindale’s, with slight variations, the latter having 
been taken, as Westcott has shown (pp. 183, 184), 
from the revised ed. of 1535. With equal certainty 
the hooks from Ezra to Malachi inclusive, and the 
Apocrypha (excepting the Prayer of Manasses), 

n be assigned to Coverdale. The hooks from 
ua to 2 Chronicles inclusive present a difficulty. 
It might have been expected that they would he 
taken from Coverdale*s version, that being the 
only English version as yet extant in print. As 
a matter of fact, however, they are evidently 
not so taken. And it has been shown, by a com¬ 
parison of renderings of identical words found in 
Tindale’s Pentateuch and * Epistles,’ as well as in 

* Note in the Brit. Mus. Catalogue. Mr. Sidney Lee (art. 
* John Rogers’ in Diet, of Nat. Biogr.) assigns the work to the 
press of Jacob van Meteren. 
t Jenkyns, Remains , vol. i. p. 197. 

t An edition of Coverdale’s Bible in 4to (the first printed in 
that size), by James Nycolson, of Southwark, which appeared 
in this same year, 1537, had also the notification: ‘ Set forth with 
the Kynges most gracious licence.* 


these historical hooks, that the version must almost 
certainly he Tindale’s. It has already been men¬ 
tioned as probable that Tindale, at or before his 
arrest, would consign his unfinished translations, 
and the like, to the care of John Rogers. 

As to the Prayer of Manasses, which was 
omitted by Coverdale, the translation may very 
well he set down to Rogers himself. It owes much 
to Olivetan’s rendering in the French Bible of 
1535. Rogers executed his task of general super¬ 
vision as editor well ahd carefully.* Bat the 
controversial character of his annotations, and his 
inclusion, almost unaltered, of Tindale’s Prologue 
to Romans, were probably among the causes which 
led to the production of the 1 Great * Bible. 

Taverner’s Bible.—In the same year as the 
Great Bible, 1539, appeared a new edition, which, 
from its close relation to Matthew’s, it will be con¬ 
venient to examine first. Its title runs:t ‘The 
most | sacred Bible, | whiche is the holy scripture, 
con|teyning the old and new testament, j translated 
in to English and newly | recognised with great 
diligence I after most faythful exempplars by 
Rychard Taverner. | Harken thou heuen . . . 
Esaie i. 1 Prynted at London in Fletestrete at | the 
sygne of the sonne by John Byd|dell for Thomas 
Barthlet. 1 Cum privilegio . . . M-D-XXXIX.’ 

The title is followed by 15 leaves, not num¬ 
bered, of which the first has on the recto an 
Address to Henry VIII., on the verso ‘an Exhor¬ 
tation ’; the next 4 the Contentesof the Scripture,’ 
and the remainder ‘ The names of the Bokes,’ etc., 
followed by 4 A Table of the principall maters con- 
teyned in the Byble.’ From Gn 1 the numeration 
of leaves begins, ending with 4 Salomons Ballet * at 
ccxxx. The prophets are numbered afresh, to the 
end of Malachi, at lxxxxi. The Apocrypha and 
NT have each a separate title-page, and number 
lxxv and ci leaves respectively; three unnumbered 
leaves of 4 Table ’ completing the work. 

In the Address to Henry VIII. the king is described 
as 4 in erth supreme heed immediately vnder Chryst 
of the churcne of England ’; and among all his 
services to religion it is declared that none is 
greater than his sanction of the English Bible. 
Being essentially a 4 new recognition ’ of Matthew’s 
Bible, we do not look for much originality iu 
Taverner’s work. But he gives himself a much freer 
hand than some suppose. The more violent con¬ 
troversial remarks in his predecessor’s notes are 
softened down, or omitted. Thus, in the 4 Table 
of the principall maters,’ Matthew began his sec¬ 
tion on Altars with the words, 4 An aulter was 
neuer commaunded to be made, but only to God,’ 
and ended with, 4 So we have no aulter but Christ.’ 
Taverner begins, ‘An aulter was commaunded to 
he made to God,’ and leaves out the concluding 
sentence. Under ‘Purgatorye* Matthew wrote, 
4 He then that wyl pourge hys synnes through fyer 
or by any other meanes then Dy the passyon of 
Christ, denyeth hys sayd passyon . . . and shal he 
greuously punyshed, t>ecause he hath despysed so 
greate a grace.’ Taverner omits the section alto¬ 
gether. The last chapter of Acts ends on leaf 
liiii; Romans begins on lxi. The inference natu¬ 
rally is that an intermediate sheet of six leaves 
had been meant to contain Tindale’s Prologue to 
Romans, hut had been cancelled. 

A few examples will indicate the nature of the 
changes made m rendering. It will he seen that 
they are chiefly due to (a) the seeking after a 
plainer, more idiomatic rendering, {b) the in¬ 
fluence of the Vulgate, (c) a better knowledge of 
Greek. 

* Examples will be found in Westcott, pp. 182, 188; Moulton, 
pp. 129,130. 

t We quote from the copy numbered 4. c. 5 in the Brit. Mus 
Library. It is in email folio ; size of leaf, 11| x 7} inches. 
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(a) Gn 8* with all theyr furniture (Matthew ( apparell,’ AV 
*hoet'); Nu 24" neuertheles* (M. ‘ neuerthelater *): Is 2® in the 
last duyes ( M. * In procease of tyme *); Mt 2 16 was very wrothe 
(M. ‘ excedmg wrothe'); lit ft* 1 (and elsewhere) pursue for 
2 persecute*; lit 8»vnder authority (M. 'subject to the autho- 
rvtye of another*); Lk 2* wente up for ‘ ascended *; Ac 37 anone 
(M. ‘ immediately *X 

(ft) Gn 43H a quantitie of bawlme (M. *a curtesy® bawlme,' 
Vulg. modicum retina ); Gn 496 they threw down the walls of 
the city (M.' they houghed an ox,’ Vulg. suffoderunt murum); 
1 K 21‘h include and furthest (M. 'prisoned and forsaken,' Vulg. 
incluntm et vUimutriL 

(c) Lk 138*« and if it beare frute, well and good, if not, Ac. 
(M. 4 to se whether it will beare frute, and yf it beare not,' Ac.); 
Eo 8» creature (M. 'creatures ’); Mk 147 tor ye have poore with 
you alwayes (Tind. 'shall have’). 

His acquaintance with the Greek article does not, however, 
sa\ e him from such oversights os a pinnacle (Mt 46), a candle¬ 
stick (fiW), a prophet (Jn 7*°), can faith saue him? (Ja 21*). In 
Jn 7 *o 1 vndoubtedly’ is not an improvement on the earlier 'of 
a truth.' Dore (Old Bibles, p. 148) asserts that the translation 
of 3 Esdros, at least in part, is original. But, so far as the present 
writer has examined it, it agrees with the one in Matthew. 

Richard Taverner was a client and pensioner of 
CromweM, who in 1536 appointed him clerk of the 
Privy Seal. The fall of his patron in 1540 put a 
stop to his literary work, and made his position 
unsafe. For a time he was committed to the 
Tower. He succeeded, however, in regaining the 
royal favour, and under Edward vi., in 1552, 
received a general licence to preach, though a 
layman. He died in 1575.* 

The Great Bible. — Before the execution of 
Cromwell, on July 28th, 1540, that statesman had 
just time to see Drought to a successful issue one 
great scheme on which he had set his heart. This 
was the production of an amended version of the 
Bible in English. Circumstances seemed to favour 
Cromwell's project. Coverdale, on whom he chiefly 
relied for an improved translation, was in Paris, 
where, in 1538, he had brought out an edition of 
the New Testament in Latin and English, printed 
by Regnault. Paper and printing were both better 
at that time in Paris than in London. Francis L, 
so long as his relations with Henry kept good, was 
willing, upon certain conditions, to sanction the 
work of Coverdale and Grafton and the French 
printer Regnault.t No private opinions were to 
be introduced. The work was to be 'citra ullas 
privatas aut illigittimas opiniones.’ Bonner, 
shortly to be made Bishop of Hereford, was trans¬ 
ferred from the court of the emperor to that of 
Francis, and charged ' to aid and assist the doers 
thereof in all their reasonable suits.’ So far, at 
least, he seems to have regarded the translating of 
the Bible without disfavour. For a time, there¬ 
fore, matters went smoothly. But in December 
au 38 the French king inclining more and more to 
the side of the emperor, the Inquisition was allowed 
to interpose, and the printers and others engaged 
in the enterprise had to flee for their lives. Accord¬ 
ing to Grafton’s own statement (Abridgement of 
the Chronicles , etc., 1564, sub anno 29 lien. VIII.), 
eighty finished copies were ‘ seased and made con- 
liscat.’ If this was so, no cony of the eighty, 
which would have Paris as the place of publication, 
appears to have escaped destruction. Foxe is the 
authority for a story that * four great dry vats 
full* of the printed sheets were rescued trom a 
haberdasher, who had purchased them ‘ to lay caps 
in.’ But Kingdon (p. 63) discredits the statement, 
on the ground that the materials seized, for the 
restitution of which Cromwell and Bonner were 
making constant efforts, would be in the custody 
of the university. However this may be, Cromwell 
succeeded in getting most of the plant transferred 
to London, and there, from the press of Richard 

* gee art. bv A. F. Pollard in Diet, of Nat. Biography. 

t The royal permission, along with many interesting letters 
from Coverdale and Grafton, is given in facsimile in J. A. 
Kingdon's Incidents in the Lives of Thomas Poyntz and 
llichard Grafton, privately printed, 1895. See also the corre¬ 
spondence in Pettigrew’s Bibliotheca Sussexiana , 1839, p. 281 ff. 
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Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, newly housed 
in the vacated precinct of the Gray Friars, appeared, 
in April 1539, the first edition of the Great Bible. 

The name * Great Bible,’ as being ‘ of the greatest 
volume ’ (both terms being used by Grafton him¬ 
self), is a convenient one qy which to denote the 
seven editions of this work issued during the years 
1539-41. Of these the second and subsequent ones 
had a preface by Cranmer, and the name ( Cranmer’s 
Bible* may be properly applied to them. But it 
is not correct to use it, as is often done, of the first 
edition as well, in the preparation of which the 
archbishop had no direct share. The dates of the 
seven are as follows :—(i.) April 1539; (ii.) April 
1540; (iii.) July 1540; (iv.) ready in November 

1540, but kept back till the following year, on 
account of the fall of Cromwell in July 1540; (v.) 
May 1541; (vi.) November 1541; (vii.) December 

1541. Though no two issues are identical, the 
family likeness is so strong that it will suffice to 
describe the first, and to indicate briefly the 
features by which later ones may be identified. 
The title of (i.) is:* 'The Bible in | Englyshe, 
that is to saye, the con: tent of all the holy scrypture, 
bothe | of y* olde and newe testament, truly | 
translated after the veryte of the | Hebrue and 
Greke textes, by y* dy.lygent studye of dynerse 
excellent | learned men, expert in the forsayde | 
tonges. C Prynted by Richard Grafton & | Edward 
Whitchurch. | Cum priuilegio ad imprimenjdum 
solum | 1539.’ This title, in black and red letters, 
is surrounded by a singularly spirited woodcut, 
bearing no artist’s name or mark, but commonly 
believed to be by Holbein. In the centre at the 
top, a king, his crown laid aside, is prostrate on 
the ground before a figure of the Saviour appearing 
in the clouds. Lower down the central line, the 
same king, seated on his throne, and now easily 
recognizable as Henry VIII., is giving a clasped 
volume lettered verbum Dei to a group of ecclesi¬ 
astics on his right, headed by Cranmer, and to a 
corresponding group of lay nobles and others on 
his left, headed by Cromwell. Beneath, on the 
dexter side, a preacher, not unlike Colet (who, 
however, had been dead twenty years), is address¬ 
ing a mixed multitude on the words of 1 Ti 2 1 . 
Labels, with suitable inscriptions in Latin, issue 
from the mouths of the chief characters. Some 
little boys, too young to have learned Latin, cry 
'God save the king^ in English.+ Five more 
leaves of preliminary matter follow, containing 
(1) ' The Kalender,’ ending with ' an Almanach for 
xix years’; (2) 'An exhortacyon to the studye’ 
. . . ; (3) * The sunirne and content of all the holy 
scripture* . . .; (4) ‘A prologue* . . .; (5) ‘A 
descripcyon and successe of the kynges of Juda’ 
. . .; (6) ‘ With what iudgement tne bokes of the 
Olde Testament are to be red.’ Genesis begins on 
the seventh leaf, marked ‘fo. 1.* It is worth 
while to give some extracts from the Prologue, 

* expressynge what is meant by certayn signes and 
tokens that we have set in the Byble. First, 
where as often tymes ye shall fynde a small letter 
in the texte, it sygnifyeth that so moche as is in 
the small lettre doth abounde and is more in the 
common translacyon in Latin, then is founde ether 
in the Hebrue or in the Greke. . . . Moreouer, 
where as ye fynde this figure of* it betokeneth a 
dyuersyte and difference of readynge betwene the 
Hebrues and the Chaldees in the same place. . . . 
We haue also (as ye maye se) added many handes 
both in the mergent of thys volume and also in the 

* The copy used is that marked O. 18. d. 1 in the Library of 
the British Museum. It is a singularly fine copy, the leaves 
measuring 15 x 10 inches. A sumptuous copy on vellum, meant 
for Cromwell himself, is in the Library of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. In this the title is somewhat abridged. 

f A full description of the woodcut is given in Moulton, 
pp. 138.139, and in Hombert, pp. 204, 206. 
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text, vpon the which w* purposed to haue made in 
tlie enae of the Byble (in a table by themselues) 
certen godly annotations: but for so moch as yet 
there hath not bene soflycient tyme minystred to 
the Kynges moost honorable councell for the ouer- 
syght and correccyon of the sayde annotacyons, 
we wyll therfore omyt them, tyll their more con- 
uenient leysour. . . . God saue the Kynge.’ The 
colophon is: ‘ The ende of the new TestamSt: | 
and of the whole Byble, tfynisshed in A pry 11, | Anno 
M.ccccaxxxix. # I A Duo factu est istuu.’ 

Peculiarities by which the various issues of the ‘ Great Bible ’ 
may be distinguished one from another have been minutely 
tabulated by Fry {Description of the Great Bible , fol. 1865). 
The first three editions alone have the as a reference for 
Ooverdale’s intended 4 annotacyons,' the ‘ conuenient leysour* 
for which never came. The same three editions also are the 
only ones which present Cromwell’s coat of arms, in Holbein’s 
woodcut, unerased. After his attainder and execution, July 
28th, 1640, the circle containing his arms is left blank. 
Oraximer’s Prologue, as was said, is prefixed to the second and 
following editions. In it he distinguishes two classes of people : 
some being too slow, and needing the spur; others too quick, 
and needing the bridle. 4 In the former sorte be all they that 
refuse to read the scripture in the vulgar tongue. ... In the 
latter sorte be thej which by their inordinate reading, vndiscrete 
speaking, contentious disputing, orotherwyse by their licentious 
living, slaunder and hynder the worde of God. . . .* The 
Introduction to the Apocryphal Books, for which, however, 
Oranmer is not in the first instance responsible, has a curiously 
confused account of the term 4 Hagiographa,’ by which for some 
reason they are described :—* because they were wont to be 
reade, not openly and in oomen, but as it were m secret and 
apart*.* The mistake was repeated in the editions of April and 
July 1540, and of May and December 1541. In the fourth of the 
seven, the first which shows Cromwell’s arms erased, the title 
presents, by way of compensation, the names of Cutbbert 
(Tunstall], Bishop of Durham, and Nicholas [Heath], Bishop of 
Rochester, as those by whom the work was 4 ouersene.’ In the 
title to this edition, also, the king is st\ led 4 supreme heade of 
this his churche and Realme of Englande.’ 

Who were the ‘ dyuerse excellent learned men,* 
expert in Hebrew and Greek, who helped Cover- 
dale, we are not informed. But traces of their 
work may perhaps be seen in the translation of 
musical terms in the Psalms, and in the retention 
of the Hebrew titles of some of the books of the 
OT. Thus the first book is described as ‘ called in 
the hebrue Bereschith, and in the latyn Genesis.’ 

If we take it for granted that Coverdale was the 
working editor of the Great Bible, we shall lie 
prepared to find that he reproduces in it very 
much of his own earlier version of 1535, as well ns 
of what had been incorporated with Tind ale’s work 
in ‘Matthew’s’ Bible of 1537. But in the OT 
there is evidence that this reproduction was care¬ 
fully revised by the help of an edition of the 
Hebrew text, published at Basle in 1334-35, with 
a new Latin rendering by Sebastian Munster. 
‘Thus,* Westcott goes so far as to say [Hist. p. 
187), * Coverdale found an obvious method to 
follow. He revised the text of Matthew, which 
was laid down as the basis, by the help of Munster. 
The result was the Great Bible.’ This is too un¬ 
qualified a statement. For instance, in the open¬ 
ing chapters of Genesis, a book the version of wnich 
in Matthew’s Bible was by Tindale, we tind not a 
few examples of Coverdale’s own rendering in 1535 
being preferred, or of a fresh rendering being made. 
A very few specimens must suffice — 

4 Then of the euening and the morning was made one day ' 
(O.); 4 And the euening . . . one day’(Q. B.); 4 And so of the 
. . . was made thefyrst daye’ (T.); ‘ Et fuit uespera . . . dies 
mras'(Munster); 4 Factumque est . . . dies unus’ (Yulg.). 

4 And God set them in thefyrmament’ (C. and G. B.); * put 

t.hpnn * (T.). 

4 And all the boost of them' (C. and G. B.); 4 apparel] ’ (T.). 
The Yulg. here has omatus , Munster exerdtus. 

1 The Lorde God shope man, euen of the moulds of the erth ' 
(C. and T.); ... 4 of the dust from of the grounde ’ (G. B.). 

* Kingdon (< Grafton , p. 63), following in this Strype’s Oranmer , 

. p. 120 , endeavours to show that the impression of 2000 copies, 
seized in Paris, was intended to appear in April 1639, and dated 
accordingly; but that, when the embargo was removed, and 
the copies got over to London, they were not actually pub- 
Bshei there till 1640. K 
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4 In Eden towards ye east ’ (0.); 4 from the begynnynge ’ (T ) j 
4 eastward from Eden' (G. B.) The Vulgate, followed by T. t 
has a principio ; Munster ab orients. 

The version of Isaiah in Matthew is by Coverdale. But that 
this was diligently revised for the Great Bible, a few examp.cs 
from the first two chapters will show— 

4 An oxe knoweth his lordk ’ (M.) ; 4 The oxe hath knowne his 
owner* (G. B.). 

‘Like a watchouse in tyme of warre* (M.); ‘lyke abeseged 
cytie ’ (G. B.). 

4 Ye tyrauntes of Sodoma’ (M.); 4 ye Lordes of Sodoma* 
(G. B.). 

‘Cease from doinge of evell & violence* (M.); 4 4s violence* 
omitted (G. B.). 

4 Leade * (M.); 4 tynne ’ (G. B.). 

4 A1 heithen shal preuse vnto him* (M.); 4 all nacyons* 
(G. B.). 

4 8 o that they shal breake ... to make ... & sawes therof * 
(M.); 4 They shall breake theyr swerdes also in to mattocke* 
... to make sythes ’ (G. B.). 

In the NT the relation of the version found in 
the Great Bible of 1539 to those of Tindale (1534) 
and Coverdale (1535) may be conveniently traced 
by the parallel passages from St. Matthew,^ 52 
in number, set down by Westcott (pp. ^74-176), 
for the purpose of comparing the two latter. If 
the Great Bible be compared with these it will be 
found to agree with Tindale in 5 places, with 
Coverdale in 33, and to differ from both (though on 
the whole nearer to Coverdale) in the remaining 14. 

As regards the relation of the text found in the 
Great Bible of April 1539 to that of the succeeding 
editions, Westcott lias shown, by a full induction 
of passages, that while in the OT there is little 
change in the versions of the Pentateuch and the 
earlier historical books, a careful revision of the 
Hagiographa and the prophetical books is apparent 
in the issue of April 1540. The authority most 
relied on for the changes thus made is Munster. 
A curious circumstance pointed out by Westcott 
is the fact that, instead of the alterations being 
progressive, the text of Nov. 1540 shows a ten¬ 
dency to recur to that of April 1539; so that 
practically two groups or recensions may be recog¬ 
nized :—(1) Apnl 1539, Nov. 1540, May 1541, Nov. 
1541 ; (2) April 1540, July 1540. In the NT 
Erasmus occupies the position which Munster has 
done in the OT. A single example will show the 
deference paid to Erasmus— 

Ja 113 4 Deus enirn intentator malorum est: ipse autem 
neminem teinptat ’ (Vulg.). 

‘For Gode cannot temte vnto euyll, because he 
tempteth no man ’ (G. B., Apr. 1530). 

* Nam Deus ut malia tentan non potest, ita nec ipse 
quemquam tentat’ (Eras.) 

■ For as God cannot be tempted with euyll, so neither 
he himself tempteth any man* (G. B., May, Nov. 
1540). 

In the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer it 
is noted that * the Psalter followeth . . . the trans¬ 
lation of the great English Bible, set forth and 
used in the time of King Henry the Eighth and 
Edward the Sixth.* This arrangement, which was 
unavoidable in 1549, was left unaltered in 1662, 
the rhythm of Coverdale’s version, and its greater 
fitness for singing, having in the meantime en¬ 
deared it to the people. The present text of the 
Pr. Bk. Psalter does not, however, represent the 
text of any edition of the Great Bible exactly, and 
it contains some misprints [ejg, ‘sight* for * light’ 
in Ps 38 10 ). See Preface to Drivers Par. Psalter , 
and esp. the elaborate collation in M‘Garvey’s 
Liturgice Americana (1895), pp. 1*—61*. 

Though Bishops Tunstall and Heath had allowed 
their names to stand on the title-pages of several 
editions of the Great Bible, and Bonner, after the 
royal proclamation of 1540, had duly caused six 
copies of the Bible to be set up for public reading 
in St. Paul’s, it is plain that the Episcopal bench 
generally were only half-hearted as yet in the 
work of translating the Scriptures into English. 
A motion was brought forward in Convocation, in 
1542, for undertaking a fresh version, but wm 
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shelved by Gardiner, who stipulated for the trans¬ 
literation, not translation, of many words of the 
original, such as ecdcsia , poenitcntia, pctscha, ziz¬ 
ania, didrachma ; including even some of which 
the meaning was obvious, as simplex, dignus, 
oriens. To nave constructed a version on these 
principles would have been to anticipate the worst 
faults of the Uheims and Douai translations. 

v. Puritan. — Meantime, however, while the 
i bishops at home were hesitating, the work of a 
new version, or rather of a vigilant revision of 
existing ones, was being actively carried on 
! abroad. The result was the Genevan Bible.* 

When, on the accession of Mary Tudor, in 1553, 
the leaders of the Reforming party sought safety 
on the Continent, Frankfort became for a time a 
centre for the refugees. But when dissensions on 
the subject of the English Liturgy broke out 
between the moderate section, headed by Cox, 
afterwards dean of Durham, and the more violent 
spirits, who followed John Knox, the latter with¬ 
drew to Geneva. Among them was William Wliit- 
tingham, a native of Chester, who in 1545 had 
been made Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, and 
Senior Student of Christ Church in 1547.t In 
1357 he published anonymously at Geneva a new 
version in English of the NT in small 8vo, bearing 
date ‘This x of June.’ This was a prelude to a 
greater work, an English veiMon of the whole 
Bible, on which some of the exiles were engaged. 
The news of queen Mary's death, in 1558, drew 
most of these back to England ; but Whittingbam 
remained at his post, to finish the work, and with 
him, as Anthony a Wood tells us, there remained 
‘one or two more.’ These ‘one or two* were 
probably Anthony Gilby, of Christ’s Coll., Cam¬ 
bridge, who afterwards became rector of Ashby-de- 
la-Zouche ; ‘ a fast and furious stickler against 
Church discipline,’ as he is called by Fuller, but a 
good scholar; and Thomas Sampson. Sampson 
had entered Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, but ap¬ 
parently had not taken any degree. After re¬ 
fusing the bishopric of Norwich m 1560, he was 
made dean of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1561. 
Beza gives him the character of being of 4 an ex¬ 
ceedingly restless disposition.* 

By the labours of these men, and of others whose 
names have not come down to us, there was issued 
from the press of ‘ Rovland * Hall, at Geneva, in 
1560, an English Bible, commonly called, from its 
place of publication, the Genevan, which was des¬ 
tined to attain lasting popularity. Its title was : 
‘ The Bible | and | Holy Scriptvres | contevned in | 
the Olde and Newe | Testaments. | Translated aooorj 
ding to the Ebrue and Greke, and conferred With 
| the best translations in diuers langages. | With 
mosbe profitable annotations vpon all the hard 
places, and other things of great | importance as 
may appeaTe in the Epistle to the Reader.* Below 
is a woodcut of the Israelites crossing the Red 
Sea, bordered by texts in small italic character. 
On the reverse of the title is a list of the books of 
the Bible, including the Apocrypha (ending with 
2 Mac.). Leaves ii and lii are occupied by a 
Dedication to ‘the moste vertvous and noble 
Qvene Elizabeth,’ from her ‘humble subjects of 
the English Churche at Geneva.’ Leaf iiii is filled 
on both sides with an Address * to ovr Beloved in 
the Lord, the Brethren of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, dated ‘from Geneua, 10 April, 1560.' 
The regular foliation begins on the fifth leaf, and 

* A series of useful articles on this subject, by N. Pocock, will 
be found in vols. ii. and iii. of the Bibliographer, 1882-88. See 
also an essay on * The English Bible from Henry vm. to James i.,’ 
by H. W. lioare, in The Nineteenth Century tor April 1889. 

t He is said to have been Galvin’s brother-in-law ; but this is 
disputed by A. F. Pollard in his art. on W. Whitting-ham in the 
Diet, of Nat, Biography, 


ends with the close of the Apocrypha on f. 474. 
The NT begins with fresh foliation, and ends on 
f. 122, being followed by 12 unnumbered leaves, 
containing proper names, with interpretation, and 
chronological tables. A map, folded into two 
leaves, is placed nex f after the title of the NT. 

If we inquire into the causes which made the 
Genevan Bible so long a favourite one (Hoare 
estimates that 160 editions of it appeared between 
1560 and the outbreak of the Civil War in Eng¬ 
land), they are not far to seek. The mere shape 
and size of the volume as it first appeared, a 
handy 4to,* was a recommendation as compared 
with the ponderous folios of the Great, or the 
Bishops’, I3ible. It was printed throughout in 
Roman and italic, not Gothic, letter. It adopted 
the division into verses, first introduced by Stephen 
in 1551, and followed by Whittingham in his NT 
of 1557. It retained the marginal notes, Calvinist 
in tone, but generally free from offensive asperity, 
of the NT of 1557, with the addition of similar 
notes for the OT,—the Apocrypha being but slen¬ 
derly furnished with them. It indicated by marks 
of accent the pronunciation of pro[»er names. It 
had woodcuts ,t and convenient maps and tables. 

The version of the OT is substantially Tindale’s; 
that of the NT Whittingham’s; but both are 
vigilantly revised. A comparison of the Genevan 
version of a passage from Ac 27 13 -28 4 with that 
of Whittingham,t and with that of the Bishops’ 
Bible in 156S, will suffice to show this— 


(W. 

Ac 2713 -G. 
(B. 
|W. 


v.w - G. 

Ib. 


t> - G. 
B. 


lowsed nearer Zm>). 

losed nearer. 
loosed unto Asson. 

there arose agaynst Candie, astormye wynd out 
of the northeast (**t «t,T n). 
there arose by it a storuue winde called Euro- 
clydon. 

there arose against their purpose a flawe of winde 
out of the northeast, 
and drauc wyth the wether 
and were caryed away. 
and were dryuen with the weather, 
and we were carved be net h a litle yle. . . to corns 
by the boat (t*j? trxisv.;) 

and we ra coder a litle \ le . . . to get the boat, 
but we were caryed into an lie ... to come by a 
boat. 

vndergirding the shyp . • . they let slip the 
vessel (r# rxtZt). 

vndergirding the ship ... the vessel, 
and madejast the shippe ... a vessel, 
and to haue gayned this iniune and losse (*y- 
ir,rau). 

so shnlde ye haue gain'd this hurt and losse 
(=haue saued the losse by auoiding the danger— 
marg. note). 

neither to haue brought vnto vs this harme and 

los&e. 

were caried to and fro in the Adriatical sea 

IuivA/y). 

were caryed to Afro in the Adriatical sea. 

were saylyng in Adria 

they committed the ship (italics) 

they committed the ship (italics*). 

they committed thetnselues (smaller typeX 

should jlie away. 

shulde jiee away. 

should runne away. 

on broken pece* (both words in italics) (»v< ▼/*»» 
rSf «*■*, K.r.x.) . . . that they came all safe. 
on certeine pieces {pieces in italics) . . . y* the! 
came all safe. 

on broken peeces . . . that they escaped all. 
the Barbanans ... the showre which appeared {nt 
vtriv r •» icirrwTs) 

the Barbarians ... the present showre. 
y« straungers . . . the present rayne. 
afetoe stickes. 

a nomber of stickes ($/niy*w » « «x50*). 

a bondell of stickes. 

the worme (« 

the worme. 

the least. 



* The sice of page in the copy before the present writei 
(Brit. Mus. 0. 17. b. 8) is 91 by 6§ inches. 

f Some of these are said to be from the French Bible of A. 
Davodeau, published at Geneva earlier in the some year. 

t Whittingham’s translation is included in Bagster’a English 
Hexapla , from which we quote it 
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A few peculiarities of spelling may be noticed. 
The desire to economize space, as snown in the 
frequent contractions, even of short words like 
‘mfi* (man), 4 ra ’ (ran), has led to the reduction 
of double consonants and diphthongs—in many 
instances, to single letters. Thus we lind 4 delt,’ 

* hel,* * wildemes, * contended,’ ‘ thoglit,’ and many 
more of a like kind. 

A 4to edition of the Genevan Bible, printed at 
Geneva in 1570, by John Crispin, professes to be 
the second edition; but Pocock has shown that 
this title really belongs to one issued at Geneva in 
folio without any printer’s name, the OT being 
dated 1562 and the NT 1561. The iirst edition 
published in England was one in small folio, with 
Roman type, issued in 1576 by Richard Barkar (sic). 
An edition of the metrical version of the Psalms by 
Stemhold and Hopkins was prepared for binding up j 
along with this. Later on, in 1578, we find the Book 
of Common Prayer, somewhat garbled, printed in 
the same volume with the Genevan Bible. 

No other change need be noticed, except the 
partial displacement of the Genevan NT by a fresh 
version, made in 1576, by Laurence Tomson, a 
private secretary of Sir Francis Wal sing ham. 
Tomson closely followed Beza, putting 4 that * for 
the tile by which Beza had rendered the Greek 
article. Thus, in Jn l 1 , we have 4 that Word 5 for 
4 the Word.’ Tomson’s notes were more pro¬ 
nouncedly Calvinistic than before. His NT was 
often bound up with the Genevan OT, and, as a 
separate book, is said to have been preferred to 
the other. 

vL Elizabethan.— The Bishops’ Bible.—It was 
not to be expected that the Elizabethan bishops 
should acquiesce in the popularity of the Genevan 
version. Its Calvinism, if we may judge from 
Whitgift’s example later on, might have been 
tolerated by them, but not its hostility to their 
office. Accordingly, a move was made by Arch¬ 
bishop Parker for a new translation, or rather for 
a fresh revision of that contained in the Great 
Bible. The steps taken can be followed, with fair 
certainty, in the Parker Correspondence. There is 
extant a letter, dated Nov. 26, addressed by the 
archbishop to Sir William Cecil. This is referred, 
in the Calendar of State Papers, to the year 1566. 
But if, as Pocock suggests, it should be placed a 
year earlier, it would present to us one of the first 
acts in the proceedings. For in this letter the 
archbishop not only acquaints Cecil with his plans, 
but asks the busy statesman (out of compliment, 
we may well suppose) to undertake some portion of 
the translation. The general principle on which 
the work was to be carried out, was for certain 
books to be assigned to individual bishops, or other 
biblical scholars, who should work on the text of 
the Great Bible as their basis, and transmit their 
portions, when finished, to the primate, for his 
final revision. 

The defects of such a scheme were obvious. 
There was no meeting together for the discussion 
of various renderings. No provision was made to 
secure uniformity of style. The final revision to 
be expected from one with so much business on 
hand as Archbishop Parker, one not specially dis¬ 
tinguished as a scholar, and one who had, moreover, 
reserved certain books as his own particular share, 
was not likely to be thorough, even if deputed 
in part to other learned men. Accordingly, we 
are not surprised to find traces of haste, if not of 
negligence, in the work. Thus the revision of 
Kings and Chronicles was despatched by Bishop 
Sanays in about seven weeks. As an incentive to 
diligence, the initials of each contributor were to 
be printed at the end of the books undertaken by 
him. Comparing these with a list sent by Parker 


to Cecil, Oct. 5th, 1568,* we can identify nearljt 
all the workers with fair certainty. 

According to this list, the archbishop himself undertook, 
besides Prefaces and other introductory matter. Genesis, Exo¬ 
dus, Matthew, Mark, and 2 Oor.-Hebrews inclusive. Andrew 
Pierson, prebendary of Canterbury (a conjectural expansion, 
supported by the initials A. P. O., of the single word ‘ Cantu, 
orue ’), had Leviticus, Numbers, Job, and Proverbs. The Bishop 
of Exeter (Wm. Alley) had Deuteronomy. The Bishop of St. 
Davids (Ra. Davies) had Joshua-2 Kings, t The Bishop of 
Worcester (Edwyn Sandy®) had 3 and 4 Kings and Chronicles. 
Andrew Perne, Master of Peterhouse and Dean of Ely (a con¬ 
jectural inference, like the former, by help of the initials A. P. 
E., from ‘ Cantabrigife'), had Ecclesiastes and Canticles. The 
Bishop of Norwich (John Parkhurst) shared the Apocryphal 
books with the Bishop of Chichester (Wm. Barlow). The Bishop 
of Winchester (Rt. Horne) had Isaiah-Lamentations ; the Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry (1. Bentham) taking the rest of the 
Greater Prophets. The Minor Prophets fell to the Bishop of 
London (Edmund Grindal). The Bishop of Peterborough (Ed. 
Scambler) took Luke and John; the Bishop of Ely (K. Cox) 
Acts and Romans; the Dean of Westminster (Gabriel Goodman) 
1 Corinthians; and the Bishop of Lincoln (N. Bullingham) the 
General Epistles and the Revelation. 

It will be noticed that Parker’s list omits the Book of Psalms. 
The initials appended to this book in ihe Bible itself are T. B., 
supposed by Strjpe to designate Thomas Becon, formerly one 
of Cranmer’8 chaplains, afterwards a prebendary of Canterbury. 
The Psalms had in fact been originally assigned to Edmund 
Geste, Bishop of Rochester; and if the revised rendering had 
been made by him on the principles he does not scruple to 
avow.J the work might well need to be sent on to some other 
scholar for correction. A difficulty is also caused by the fact 
that the initials at the end of Daniel, T. C. JL, do not appear to 
correspond with the 1 1. Lich. and Co vent.’ of the list. But the 
explanation of Burnet is a plausible one, that Thomas Bentham, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventiy (1560-1580), is meant in both 
cases, the confusion of I. and T. being easy; and that he was 
accustomed to sign himself ‘ Covenl. and Lich./ reversing the 
usual order. 

By these united efforts there was produced, in 
1568, from the press of Richard Jugge, dwelling 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, what well deserved the 
designation by which it was often known, 4 the 
Bible of largest volume.’§ The title-page is 
chiefly occupied by an ornamental border, haying 
within it, on an oblong label at the top, 4 The 
holie Bible,’ || and in the centre, within an oval, a 
portrait of queen Elizabeth : above it, the royal 
arms ; beneath, in three lines, the text JSon me 
pudet . . . crcdenti from Ro 1 1# . The next three 
leaves have 4 A Preface into the Bible folowynge,’ 
by Archbishop Parker. The fifth, sixth, and part 
of the seventh leaves are taken up with Cranmer’s 
4 prologue or preface.* Other preliminary matter 
follows, extending to the twenty-sixth leaf. Genesis 
beginning on the twenty-seventh. One interesting 

S oint among the subjects treated of in the Intro- 
uction, peculiar, we believe, to this Bible, is the 
caution to ministers against heedlessly reading 
aloud words or phrases which might sound objec¬ 
tionable. Certain 4 semy circles’ are used as marks 
to denote what 4 may be left vnread in the publique 
reading to the people.’IT This scrupulousness, 
which would have satisfied Selden, might well have 
been extended to the designs used for initial let¬ 
ters ; some of which (notably that at the beginning 
of Hebrews in the ed. of 1572) would be more 
appropriate for an edition of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
than for ah English Bible. Besides the copperplate 
engraving of Elizabeth already mentioned, there 
is one of the Earl of Leicester at the beginning of 
Joshua, and another of Sir Wm. Cecil (to represent 
king David ?) at the beginning of the Bk. of Psalms. 

* Printed in the Correspondence of Archbishop Parker (Parker 
Society), pp. 835, 336. 
t That is, 2 Samuel. 

} * Where in the New Testament/ he writes to the archbishop, 
1 one piece of a Psalm is reported, I translate it in the Psalm 
according to the translation thereof in the New Testament, for 
the avoiding of the offence that may arise to the people upon 
diverse translations.'— Parker Corresp. p. 250. 

§ In the copy before the present wnter (Brit. Mas. 1. e. 2) the 
size of page is 151 by 10| inches. 

I Some copies have the additional words: ‘ oonteyning the 
olde Testament and the newe.’ 

% The note is on the fifteenth leaf, signed * 1, next after the 
list of' faultee escaped.' 
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The 'other perusal/of which Parker had assured 
Cecil that the travail of the Revisers would have 
the beneiit, showed itself in an amended edition, 
published by Jugge, in 4to, the following year, 
with the brief title, ‘The holi Bible.* But only 
negligent use had been made of the criticisms 
called forth. Some interesting specimens of these, 
by a schoolmaster named Laurence, have been 
fortunately preserved by Strype,* and the way in 
which they were incorporated in the edition of 
1569 shows strikingly the want of care exercised. 
Two examples must suffice. In Mt 28 14 the tra¬ 
ditional rendering of d/ueptyu'ovs, namely ‘ harmless, 1 
had been retained. Laurence pointed out that 
‘ careless * (in the sense of securus) was rather the 
word. But he must have been surprised to find 
himself taken so literally that in 1569 the render¬ 
ing appeared, ‘We will make you careless. * A gain, 
in Mt 21 s8 the Revisers, following the Great Bible 
in preference to the Genevan, had rendered *ard- 
* let us enjoy * instead of 1 let us take ’ (RV). 
Laurence found fault with this, on the ground that 
the original signified ‘let us take possession or 
seysyn (seizin) upon.* In the edition of 1569, and 
in every subsequent one, this appeared as ‘ let us 
season upon his inheritance* (‘sease on’ in AV of 
1611).f 

The most singular part of the matter is that, 
while corrections (of 'whatever value) were freely 
admitted into the second edition of 1569, the third 
of 1572 went back in many particulars to the first. 
A few examples will make this clear. For brevity, 
the editions may be denoted by A, B, C. 

In On SO 34 in A Anah is a woman : * she fedde *; in B, correct]}', 
a man: ‘he fedde;’ C goes back to ‘she.’—In Jg 5 10 A reads, 
* ye that dwell by Middm 1 (RV «that sit on rich carpets ’); 
B ‘ye that syt vppermoste in iudgment’; C goes back to A.— 
In Mt 15® A has ‘ by the gyft that (is offered] of me, thou Bhalt 
be helped’j B ‘what gift soeuer shold haue come of me’; 
O agrees with A.—In Lk 2 s A has ‘ and this first taxing was 
made’; B * this taxing was the first and executed when,’ etc.; 
C goes back to A.—In Ac H A and C have ‘ O Theophilus ’; 
B ‘deare Theophilus.’—In Ac T 34 A and C have 1 1 haue seene, I 
haue scene ’; B ‘I haue perfectly sene.’—In 1 Ti l 2 A has ‘a 
natural sonne ’; B ‘ his naturall sonne ’; C goes back to A. 

The edition of 1572, moreover, exhibited two 
versions of the Psalms in parallel columns : that of 
the Revisers themselves, and that from the Great 
Bible. Many subsequent editions appeared. Bore 
{Old Bibles , p. 239) enumerates nineteen in all, 
from 1568 to 1606 inclusive; Pocock seventeen, 
speaking doubtfully also of one of these, as never 
seen by him, an alleged folio of 1606. The British 
Museum Catalogue does not show this last, nor yet 
an 8vo (included by Dore) of 1577. 

The Bishops* Bible appears never to have received 
the royal sanction. Parker, indeed, in his letter 
of Oct. 5tli, 1568, before quoted, tried to procure, 
through Sir Wm. Cecil, such a mark of recognition. 
‘ The printer,* he writes, ‘ hath honestly done his 
diligence. If your honour would obtain of the 
Queen’s Highness that this edition might be 
licensed and only commended in public reading in 
churches, to draw to one uniformity, it were no 
great cost to the most parishes, and a relief to him 
for his great charges sustained.* But, so far as is 
known, the application was unsuccessful. Accord¬ 
ingly, the claim to be ‘set foortk by aucthoritee,’ 
made by the editions of 1574 and 1575, must be 
referred to the sanction of Convocation, given 
in 1571. The Constitutions and Canons Ecclesias¬ 
tical of that year expressly ordaiu that ‘every 
archbishop ana bishop should have at his house 
a copy of the holy Bible of the largest volume as 

* Life of Parker, ed. 1821, vol. iil. p. 258. It has been con¬ 
jectured, with much probability, that the Laurence in ques¬ 
tion,* a man in those times of great fame for his knowledge in 
the Greek,’ was Thomas Lawrence, appointed head-master of 
Shrewsbury in 1508. 

t See Pocock'8 art. in the Bibliographer, voL L p. 113, where 
more examples are given. 


lately printed at London.* A like injunction wa* 
laid upon cathedrals; and, ‘ as far as it could be 
conveniently done,* upon all churches.* 
vii. Roman Catholic. —It was not likely that 
English Roman Catholics should continue unmoved 
by this untiring work in translating the Bible. 
Every fresh version made by scholars of the 
Reformed Church was a tacit reflexion on them for 
making none. Accordingly, it was resolved by the 
leading members of the newly founded English 
College at Douai, that this reproach—so far as 
they admitted it to be a reproach—should be 
wiped away. The moving spirit in this under¬ 
taking, as in the foundation of the college itself, 
was Dr. William Allen,f made cardinal afterwards 
in 1587. But the actual work of making the new 
translation devolved almost entirely on Dr. Gregory 
Martin, a native of Maxiield in Sussex, who had 
been one of Sir Thomas White’s first batch of 
students at St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1557. 
Having chosen to forsake Oxford for Douai, lie 
was made by Allen the teacher of Hebrew and 
Biblical literature there.£ Dr. William Reynolds, 
formerly of New College, Oxford, Richard Bristow, 
a Worcester man, ana others, took a share in the 
work of revision. 

Amid such circumstances, recalling in some 
measure the origin of the Genevan version, the 
translation known as the Rhemes and Doway took 
its rise. The entire Bible appears to have been 
ready for issue together. But, owing to want of 
funds, a portion only could be published at a time. 
The NT was properly given the preference, and 
appeared in 1582 with the following title:— 

‘ The | New Testament j of Iesvs Christ, transl 
lated faithfvlly into English | ovtof the authentical 
Latin, according to the best eorlrected copies of the 
same, diligently conferred with | the Greeke and 
other editions in diuers languages: with J Argu¬ 
ments of bookes and chapters, annotations, and 
other necessarie helpes, for the better vnder|stand- 
ing of the text, and specially for the discouerie of 
the Corruptions of cfiuers late translations, and 
for ] cleering the Controversies in religion, of these 
daies.—In the English College of Rhemes. . . . 
Printed at Rhemes | by John Fogny | 1582 | cum 
pririlcgio .* 

The volume is in a convenient 4to size,§ printed 
in clear-cut Roman type, no black letter being 
used. In some respects the arrangement of the 
RV is anticipated. The text is broken up into 
paragraphs, not verses. But the verse numeration 
is given in the inner margin, an obelus being pre- 
iixed to the beginning of each verse. Quotations 
from the OT are printed in italics. At the head 
of each chapter is an ‘Argument,’ and ‘Annota¬ 
tions ’ at the end. 

Of the preliminary matter, the long Preface to 
the Reader, occupying leaves a ij-c iv, well merits 
attention. The writers address themselves to three 
special points: (1) the translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into the vernacular, and, in particular, 
into English; (2) the reasons why the present 
version is made from the Vulgate; (3) the principles 
on which the translators have proceeded. They 
do not publish their trauslation ‘vpon erroneous 
opinions of necessitie that the holy scriptures 
should alwaies be in our mother tongue, or that 
they ought or were ordained of God to be read 

* Cardwell, Synodalia , i. 115. 

t Allen was born in 1532 at Itossall in Lancashire ; entered 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1547. He founded the seminary at 
Douai in 1568, and removed with it to llheims in 1578, when 
disturbances in Flanders mode Douai unsafe. He died at Rome 
in 1594. 

X See the art. by Thompson Cooper in the Diet, of Nat. 
Biography. Martin and Bnstow both died of consumption at a 
comparatively early age. 

$ In the copy before the present writer (Brit. Mus. 1008. c. 9) 
the page measures by 6£ inches. 
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indifferently of all ... . but vpon special con¬ 
sideration of the present time, state and condition 
of our country.* Holy Church, while not en¬ 
couraging, had not absolutely forbidden such 
versions. Using the freedom" thus left, divers 
learned Catholics, since Luther’s revolt, had 
already translated the Scriptures^ into the mother 
tongues of various nations of Europe; yet still 
repudiating the notion that all people alike might 
indifferently read, expound, and talk of them. 

That the Latin Vulgate should have been taken 
as the basis of their work, in preference to any 
Greek text, is defended on the ground of its 
antiquity, of its freedom from the discrepancies 
visible in MSS of the Greek, and of its having 
been defined as exclusively authentic by the 
Council of Trent. Usually it would be found that 
the Vulgate agreed with the received text of the 
Greek; and ay here that was not so it would prob¬ 
ably be found in accord with readings relegated to 
the margin, but not necessarily of less authority 
on that account. The issue, we think, within ten 
years of the date of this Preface, of the Sixtine 
edition of the Vulgate in 1590, and the Clementine 
in 1592, with the momentous corrections of ‘ preli 
vitia,’ as Bellarmin called them,* must have been 
a shock difficult for these apologists to withstand. 

As regards the style of their translation, the 
Rhemists profess to have had one sole object in 
view. This was, without partiality and without 
licence, to express the sense of the Vulgate with 
the least possible change of form; * continually 
keeping ourselves as near as is possible to our text, 
and to the very words and phrases which by long 
use are made venerable . . . [not doubting] that 
all sorts of Catholic readers will in short time think 
that familiar w hich at the first may seem strange.’ 
In carrying out this principle it is inevitable that 
Borne felicitous phrases and turns of expression 
should be hit upon in the course of a long w’ork. 
‘A palpable mount* (He 12 M ) is better than ‘the 
mount that might be touched ’ of the AV. In the 
first chapter of Janies alone it is to the Rhemish 
version that we owe 4 upbraideth not J (v. 5 ), ‘ not hing 
doubting ’ (v. 6 ), ‘ the engrafted w*ord * (v.^), 1 bridleth 
not ’ (v.^). j* As Plumptre has pointed out, so great 
an authority as Bacon {Of the Pacification of the 
Church) goes out of his way to praise the Rhemists 
for having restored ‘charity’ to the place from 
which Tindale had ousted it in favour of ‘love.’ 
In particular, the closeness with which the trans¬ 
lators kept to the Vulgate helped to save them 
from that needless variation in the rendering of 
the same or cognate words, which is an undoubted 
blemish in the AV. Thus, while Sucaiovv is cor¬ 
rectly rendered in our version ‘to justify,’ dUatos 
and diKaioauvrj are more often than not represented 
by ‘ righteous ’ and ‘ righteousness .’t Once more, 
the antiquity of the MSS from which the Vulgate 
translation was made causes its readings at times 
to accord with the results of the highest critical 
scholarship. It will follow that the Rhemish 
version occasionally comes nearer our RV than 
does that of king James. Thus in Mt S 44 the 
clauses, interpolated from the parallel passage in 
St. Luke, which find no place in the Rv, are 
partially omitted in the Rhemish. So, too, this 
latter agrees with the RV in reading ‘ Christ ’ for 
‘God’in IP 3“ 

But, when every allowance of the kind is made, 
the fact remains that, to ordinary English readers, 
the translation in question must often have seemed 
one into an unknown tongue. What else could 

* See the passages quoted by Westcott in his article on * The 
Vulgate* in Smith’s DB, voL iu. pp. 1706,1707. 

t Bee Moulton, p. 187, where more examples are given. 

X See an article in The Month , June 1897, pp. 578, 579. The 
writer appears to think that x u P 4T ***i ret * ru t in Ac 14®, should 
be translated * by imposition of hands.' 
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have been thought of such specimens as these: 
‘ I wil not drinke of the generation of the vine ’ 
(Lk 22 18 ); ‘the passions of this time are not 
condigne to the glorie to come * (Ro 8 U ); ‘ For our 
wrestling is . . . against Princes and Potestats, 
against the rectors of the world of this darkenes, 
against the spirituals of wickedness in the celestials’ 
(Eph 6 1S ); 'But he exinanited himself’ (Ph 27); 
‘ Yet are they turned about with a little steme, 
whither the violence of the director wil * (Ja 3*) ? * 

In 1593 the English College returned from Rheims 
to their old quarters at Douai, and completed their 
biblical labours by the issue, in 1609 and 1610, of 
two volumes, containing the OT and Apocrypha. 
In size, type, and general execution, they closely re¬ 
semble the volume of the NT published nearly thirty 
years before. The title is: ‘Thel Holie Bible | 
Faithfvlly translated into English, | ovt of the 
avthentical | Latin | Diligently conferred with the 
Hebrew, Greeke, | and other Editions in diuers 
languages. | With Argvments of the Bookes, and 
Chapters : | Annotations : Tables: and other 
helpes, | for better vnderstanding of the text: for 
discouerie of | corrvptions in some late transla¬ 
tions : and | for clearing controversies in Religion. | 
.... Printed at Doway by Lavrence K el lam, | at 
the signe of the holie Lambe. | M.DC.IX.’ The first 
volume extends to the end of Job. The second 
volume, bearing a similar title, and the date 
M.DC.X., comprises from Psalms to 4 Esdras. A 
preface to ‘the right welbeloved English Reader* 
goes over much the same ground as that prefixed 
to the Rhemes NT, but more cursorily, being only 
about half the length of the other. The hindrances, 
which had delayed the appearance of the work, had 
all proceeded from ‘ one general cause, our poore 
estate in banishment.* The arguments for trans¬ 
lating from the Vulgate are re-stated. The reten¬ 
tion of Latinisms, or original forms of words, is 
defended. If English Protestants keep ‘ Sabbath,* 
* Ephod.’ * Pentecost,* ‘ Proselyte,* and the like, why* 
not ‘ Prepuce,’ ‘ Pasch,* ‘ Azimes,* ‘Breadesof Pro¬ 
position/ ‘ Holocaust,’ and others of the same kind ? 

This uncompromising principle gradually gave 
way. In 1749-50, and again in 1763-4, editions of 
the Doway OT and the Rhemes NT, each edition 
in five vols. 12mo, were published by Richard 
Challoner, Bishop of Debra, in partibus , with the 
assistance of William Green, afterwards President 
of the College at Douai, and Walton, afterwards 
Vicar Apostolic of the northern district of England, t 
As thus revised, it is substantially the version used 
at the present day by English-speaking Roman 
Catholics. In Cardinal Wiseman’s opinion, * though 
Challoner did well in altering many too decided 
Latinisms, he weakened the language considerably 
by destroying inversion . . . and by the insertion 
of particles w'here not needed.’ J 

The nature and extent of these changes may be 
judged of by a comparison of a few passages from 
the older and new r er versions, side by side with the 
RV of 1885 

1609-10. 1768-4. 1885. 

2 K [2S]21i»Adeo- Adeodatustheson Elhanan the son 
datusthesonneof the of Forrest an em- of Jaare-oregim§... 
Forest a broderer... broiderer . . . 

* See now especially J. G. Carleton, The Part qf Jtheinu in 
the Making of the Englieh Bible . Oxf. 1902. 

t See the art. on 'Challoner* by Thompson Cooper in the 
Diet, of Bat. Biography. Challoner was born at Lewes in 1691, 
and died in 1781. His parents were Protestant dissenters. 
But, losing his father in infancy, he was brought up in Roman 
Catholic families, and sent to Douai in 1704. 

X Cotton, Rhemes and Doway, p. 49 n., specifies, as an 
additional fault, Challoner’s excessive fondness for ‘that* as 
equivalent to 1 who,* • whom,* ‘ which.' 

$ Oregim, * weavers ’ (thought by Kennicott to be a tran¬ 
scriber’s insertion from the latter end of the verse), evidently 
suggested the polymitarius , ‘ broderer,' of the Vulgate. Want 
of space forbids any attempt at a commentary on these passages. 
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1009-10. 

2 E6 fNeh] 917 and 
gaue the head to 
ireturne to their ser- 
ftitude. 

Job 26B and hi* 
hand being the mid- 
wSe, the winding 
serpent i> brought 
forth. 

Pa 07 [68] 18-M The 
mountane of God a 
fat mountane. A 
mountane crudded 
as cheese, a latte 
mountane. Why 
suppose you crudded 
mountones? 

Jer 5030 Therefore 
•hall the dragons 
dwel with the foolish 
murderers. 


1763-4. 

and set the head 
to return to their 
bondage. 


and his artful hand 
hath brought forth 
the winding ser¬ 
pent. 


The mountain of 
God is a fat moun¬ 
tain. A curdled 
mountain, a fat 
mountain. Why 
suspect \e curdled 
mountains 9 


Therefore shall 
dragons dwell there 
with the fig-fauns. 


1885. 

and appointed a 
captain to return 
to their bondage 
(marg.). 

His hand hath 
pierced the swift 
serpent. 


A mountain of 
God is the moun¬ 
tain of Bashun; An 
high mountain is 
the mountain of 
Boshan. Why look 
ye askance, ye high 
iuouniains? 

Therefore the 
wild beasts of the 
desert with the 
w ol\ os (Ileb. * howl¬ 
ing creat u res ’)shall 
dwell there. 


The free manner in which Challoner borrowed 1 
from the AV (itsell enriched by earlier borrowing j 
from the Rhemes and Doway version) has been ! 
often remarked. A few verses will sutlice in 
illustration. 

Ro 818 For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory to come, that 
shall l>e ret euled in us. 

lljth U* 2 For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
ag*im«t principalities and powers; airainst the rulers of the 
ttoild of this darkness ; against the spirits of wickedness in the 
high places. 

Ph '2f>‘ < Who being in the form of God thought it not robliery 
to he equal with God : But debased hnn-clf . . 

He 13 16 And do not forget to do good and to impart; for by 
such sacrifices God’s favour is obtained. 

viii. The 4 Authorized. ’—The so-called Autho¬ 
rized Version of 1011 had its origin in the Hampton 
Court Conference, held on Jan. 14th, 10th, and lsth, 
10i»4. On the second of the>e days, one of the four 
representatives of the Puritan paity, I)r. John 
Reynolds, President of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, a learned and teni]>erate divine, 4 moved 
His Majesty that there might be a new’ translation 
of the foible,’ * alleging in support of his request 
the presence of many faults in the existing ones. 
It is not likely that much would have come of the 
motion, but for its happening to chime in with the 
mood of the king. The caustic remark of Ban¬ 
croft, Bishop of London, that ‘if every man's 
humour should be followed, there would be no end 
of translating,’ probably indicates the spirit in 
which the proposal would have l een received by 
his party generally. But, while they were content 
to let the matter drop, James was thinking out his 
plans for carrying Dr. Reynolds’ suggestion into 
effect. By July of that year w r e find him w riting 
to the Bishop of London, informing him that he 
2iad made out a list of lifty-four learned divines, 
to w'hom the work he had at heart might be suit¬ 
ably entrusted. He also drew up, for the guidance 
of the workers, a paper of instructions, too long to 
be given here in full,+ but containing some sensible 
rules. In this he requires the bishops to see that 
provision be made, where necessary, for those en¬ 
gaged on the task of translation. The king’s letter, 
dated July 22nd, 1604, was communicated by Bishop 
Bancroft % to his brother prelates on the 31st. In 
this letter king James speaks of having already 

* Sum and Substance of the Conference ... by William 
Barlow, dean of Chester, reprinted in Cardwell’s History qf 
Conferences, ii. 187,188. 

t It may be seen in Cardwell's Documentary Annals , ed. 
1844, pp. 145,146. 

1 Bancroft was appointed to the see of Canterbury at the 
latter end of 1604. whitgift having died in February of that 
year, Bar croft discharged in the interval some of tne archi- 
episoopal luties. 
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ap]>ointed * certain learned men, to the number of 
four and fifty, for the translating of the Bible.* 
But, for some unexplained reason, the scheme did 
not come into operation till 1607. Possibly the 
death of some of those selected, or the difficulty of 
providing for the maintenance of others, may 
have caused the delay. However, by 1007 all was 
in working order. A list of tlie companies of 
revisers was issued, together with a paper of rules 
to be observed in the conduct of the work. 
Bancroft, no doubt, had a hand in drawing up both 
these documents. The most important of the rules 
w'ere the following: *— 

I. The ordinary Bible read in the church, commonly called 
‘the Bishops’ Bible,’ to be followed, and as little 
altered as the truth of the original mill permit. 

HI. The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, wdelicet, the 
word * church ’ not to be translated ‘ congregation,’ 
etc. 

VI. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the 
explanation of the Hebrew or Greek words . . . 

VIII. Every particular man of each company to take the 
same chapter or chapters, and ha\ ing translated or 
amended them severally by himself, where he thinketh 
good, all to meet together, confer what they have 
done, and agree for their parts what shall stand. 

As each company finished one book, they were to send it to 
the other companies for their careful consideration. W T here 
doubts prevailed as to any passage of special obscurity, letters 
were to be sent to ‘ any learned man in the land ’ for his judg¬ 
ment. Finally, * three or four of the most ancient and grave 
divines in either of the universities, not employed in translat¬ 
ing,’ were to be ‘ overseers of the translations as well Hebrew as 
Greek.’ 

It will be seen at once how much more effectual 
were the provisions made for securing accuracy 
and thoioughnes* in the work than those devised 
by Parker and hi* coadjutors for the Bishops’ 
Bible. 

The Jists of translators which have been pre¬ 
served oiler some difhculties. The king, in his 
letter liefore referred to, speaks of the workers 
appointed as numbering liftj T -four. Burnet’s list, 
which he obtained from the papers of one of the 
company engaged in the work, gives only forty- 
seven names. The discrepancy may be accounted 
for by the death of members (as in the case of Mr. 
Lively, who died in May 1003), or some of the 
other changes to be looked for in a period of three 
years. Wood supplies two additional names—those 
of Dr. John Aglionby, Principal of St. Edmund's 
Hall, and Dr. Leonard Hutton, Canon of Christ 
Church. Others may still remain to be discovered.! 

The entire bodv was divided into six groups or 
companies, of which two held their meetings at 
Westminster, two at Cambridge, and two at 
Oxford. Some uncertainty being allowed for, the 
lists are as follows :— 

First Westminbtkr Company. 

{Genesis—2 Kings). 

(1) Dr. Lancelot Andrewes, Dean of Westminster; Master of 
Pembroke Hall, Camb., 1589-1005; Bishop of Winchester, 1619- 
2G. (2) Dr. John Overall, Dean of St. Paul’s; .Master of St. 
Catherine’s Hall, Camb., 1598-1607; Regius Professor of Divinity, 
1596-1607; Bishop of Norwich, 1618-9. (3) Dr. Hadrian i 

Sara via, best known as the friend of Hooker; b. at Hesdin in 
Artois, 1531; made Professor of Divinity at Leyden, 1582; in- 

* They will be found in Cardwell’s SynodaXia , ed. 1844, ii. pp. 
145,146. Cardwell took them from Burnet, who * himself took 
his list from a copy belonging originally to Bishop Kavis.’ 

t Mr. J. S. Cotton has kindly referred the present writer to 
Clark’s Register qf the Univ. qf Oxford (Oxf. Hist. Soc. 1897, iL 
141), where a dispensation from the statutable exercises for the 
degree of D.D. is granted to Arthur Lakes, 14th May 1605, 

4 because engaged on the translation of the NT in London.* 
Arthur Lake, or Lakes, was at this time Master of St. Cross, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Bath and W T ells. A similar dispensation, for a 
like reason, dated 6th May 1605, is granted to John Harmar. In 
the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, under 11th Apr. 
1605, mention is made by Bishop Bilson, writing to Sir Thomas 
Lake, Sec. of State, of Dr. George Ry ves, Warden of New College, 
os a translator. This ref. also we owe to Mr. Cotton. The 
names of Lakes and Ryves are new. The three dates given are 
interesting os furnishing evidence that some of the translators 
at least, had got to work as early as the spring of 1605. 
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corporated D.D. at Oxford, 1500; Prebendary of Canterbury, 
1595; d. 1613. (4) Dr. Richard Clerk©, Fellow of Christ’s Colt, 
Cambridge; one of the six preachers at Canterbury, 1002; d. 
1634. (5) Dr. John Leifield, or Layfleld, Fellow of Trio. Coll., 
Camb., 1685-1608; * Lector lingua Greca,* 1593; Rector of St. 
Clement Danes, 1601-17; d. 1617. Noted for his skill in archi¬ 
tecture (Collier, EccL Hitt. ed. 1852, vii. 837). (6) Dr. Robert 
Teigh, or Tighe, Archdeacon of Middlesex, 1601; incorporated 
at Oxford from Trin. ColL, Cambridge, where he graduated in 
1682; d. 1616. (7) 'Mr. Burleigh,' probably Dr. Francis Burley, 
one of the earliest Fellows of King James's College at Chelsea. 
(8) «Mr. King,' probably Geoffrey King, Fellow of King’s Coll., 
Cambridge; succeeded Dr. Robert Spalding as Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, 1607. (9) * Mr. Thompson,’ taken to be Richard 
Thompson, of Clare Hall, Cambridge; called, from the land of 
his birth, Dutch Thompson; the friend of Casaubon and 
Scaliger. (10) 'Mr. Beadwell,' taken in like manner to be 
William Bedwell, scholar of Trin. Coll., Oxford, 1541; Rector of 
St. Ethelbuxga’s, Bishopsgate Street, 1601; tutor of Focock. 


First Car bridge Company. 

(1 Chron.—Ecclesiastes). 

(11) Edward Lively, Fellow of Trin. Coll., 1572-8; Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, 1575;* d. 1605. (12) Dr. John Richard¬ 
son, successively Master of Peterhouse, 1609, and Tnnitv, 1015; 
Regius Professor of Divinity, 1607-17; previously Fellow of 
Emmanuel. (18) Dr. Laurence Chaderton, first Masker of Em¬ 
manuel ColL, 1584-1622; previously Fellow of Christ’s Coll. 
One of the four Puritan representatives at the Hampton Court 
Conference. (14) Francis Dillingham, Fellow of Christ’s Coll., 
1581. Praised for his knowledge of Greek. (15) Thomas Ham- 
son, Vice-Master of Trin. Coll., 1611-31. (16) Dr. Roger 

Andrewes, brother of the bishop, Master of Jesus ColL, 1618-32. 

(17) Dr. Robert Spalding, Fellow of St John’s Coll., 1593; suc¬ 
ceeded Lively as Regius Professor of Hebrew, 1605; d. 1607’. 

(18) Dr. Andrew Byng, Fellow (’) of Peterhouse; Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew, 1608. About 1605 a stall in the cathedral 
church of York to be kept for him; d. 1651. 

First Oxford Company. 

(Isaiah—Mala chi). 

(19) Dr. John Harding, Regius Professor of Hebrew, 1591-8 
and 1604-10; Canon of Lincoln, 1604; President of Magdalen 
Coll., 1607 ; d. 1610. (20) Dr. John Rainolds, or Reynolds, Dean 
of Lincoln. 1593 ; President of Corpus ChriBtiColl., i59S; d. 1607. 
His share in the Hampton Court Conference has been already 
mentioned. (21) Dr. Thomas Holland, Fellow of Balliol, 1573 ; 
Begins Professor of Divinity, 1589; Rector of Exeter Coll., 1592; 
d. 1612. (22) Dr. Richard Kilbye, Rector of Lincoln Coll., 1590; 
Prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral, 1601; Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, 1610; d. 1620. (23) Dr. Miles Smith, student of Corpus 
Ohristi ColL, about 1568, afterwards of Brasenose; Canon of 
Exeter, 1595-9; Bishop of Gloucester, 1612-24; d. 1624. To 
him, along with Bishop Bilson, the final revision of the work 
was entrusted, and he wrote the Preface. (24) Dr. Richard 
Brett, Fellow of Lincoln Coll., 1586; Rector of Quainton, Bucks, 
1595; d. 1637. Praised as an Orientalist. (25) Mr. Richard 
Fairclough, scholar of New ColL, 1570; incorporated at Cam¬ 
bridge, 1681; Rector of Bucknell, Oxon, 1592. 


Second Cambridge Company. 

(The Apocrypha). 

(26) Dr. John Duport, Fellow of Jesus Coll., 15S0; Master, 
1590; Prebendary of Ely, 1609; d. 1617. (27) Dr. William 

Branthwait. Fellow of Emmanuel, 1584 ; deputy Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity; Master of Caius ColL, 1607; d. 1620. 
(28) Dr. Jeremiah Radcliffe, Fellow of Trin. Coll. (29) Dr. 
Samuel Ward, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 1623; Master 
Of Sidney Sussex Coll., 1610. Had previously been scholar of 
Christ’s and Fellow of Emmanuel. One of the English repre¬ 
sentatives at the Synod of Dort; d. 1648. (80) Mr. Andrew 
Downes, Fellow of St. John's Coll., 1571; Regius Professor of 
Greek, 1585-1628; d. 1628. He corresponded in Greek with 
Casaubon. (31) Mr. John Bois, Fellow of St. John’s ColL, 
1580; Greek Lecturer, 1584-95; Prebendary of Ely, 1616. When 
the Apocrypha was finished, he joined the first Cambridge 
company at their urgent request. (32) Robert Ward, of King’s 
Coll., Prebendary of Chichester; Rector of Bishop’s Waltham, 
Hampshire. 

Second Oxford Company. 

(Gospels, Acts, Revelation). 

(S3) Dr. Thomas Ravis, Dean of Christ Church, 1696-1605; 
Bishop of Gloucester, 1606: of London, 1607; d. 1609. (34) Dr. 
George Abbot, Master of University Coll., 1597; Dean of Win¬ 
chester, 1600; Archbishop of Canterbury, 1611-33; d. 1633. 
(35) Dr. Richard Edes, student of Christ Church, 1571; Dean of 
Worcester, 1697; <L 1604. As he died thus early, some have 
thought that Dr. James Montague, who succeeded him in the 
Deanery, was the * Mr. Dean of Worcester ’ in Burnet’slist. Wood 
gives, in place of Edes, Dr. John Aglionby, who was Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, 1601; d. 1610. (36) Dr. Giles Thompson, 


* The Cambridge Calendar (unofficial) gives 1680. A touch¬ 
ing picture of the close of this great scholar’s life—inferior as a 
Hebraist to Pooock alone—is reproduced, from a contemporary 
funeral sermon, in Cooper's Athene* Cantab. 


matric. from University ColL, 1676; Fellow of All Souls', 1680 
Dean of Windsor, 1602: Bishop of Gloucester, 1611; d. 1612 

(87) Sir Henry Savile, Warden of Merton Coll., 1686 ; Pro\ost 
of Eton, 1596; editor of Sfc. Chrysostom, 1610-13; founder of 
the Savilian Chairs of Geometry and Astronomy; d. 1622. 

(88) Dr. John Perrinne, or Peme, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
1576; Regius Professor of Greek, 1597-1615; Canon of Christ 
Church, 1604-15; d. 1616. (39) ' Dr. Ravens,' assumed to be 
Dr. Ralph Ravens, Fellow of St John's ColL ; Rector of Great 
Easton, Essex, 1605; d. 1616. In his stead Wood gives the 
name of Dr. Leonard Hutton, Canon of Christ Church. (40) Dr. 
John Harmar, Fellow of New College; Regius Professor of 
Greek, 1585-90; Head-Master of Winchester, 1588-95; Warden 
of Winchester, 1506-1013; d. 1013. 

Second Westminster Company. 

(Remans—Jude). 

(41) Dr. William Barlow, Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
1590; Dean of Chester, 1002-5; Bishop of Lincoln, 1G0S-13; 
d. 1013. (42) ‘Dr. Hutchinson,' taken to be Mr. William 

Hutchinson, of St. John’s ColL, Oxford; Archdeacon of St. 
Albans, 1581; Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 1589; <L 1616. (43) Dr. 
John Spenser, President of Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford, 1607- 
14; Chaplain to James i., and Fellow of Chelsea College; <1. 
1614. (44) Dr. Roger Fenton, Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge ; Preacher of Gray’s Inn, 1699; Prebendary of St Paul’s, 
1609; d. 1616. (45) ' Mr. Rabbet’ identified with Michael 

Rabbet, B. A., of Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 1576; incorporated at 
Oxford, 1684; Rector of St. Vedast’s, 1604-17; d. 1630. (40) ‘ Mr. 
Sanderson,’ identified in like manner with Thomas Sanderson, 
Fellow of Balliol, 1585; Archdeacon of Rochester, 1606-14; 
Canon of St. Paul’s, 1611; d. 1014?. (47) Mr. W illiam Dakins, 
Fellow of Trinity Coll , Cambridge, 1694; Professor of Divinity 
in Gresham Coll., 1004 ; d. 1007. 

With such machinery prepared, the work went 
on apace. From an expression in the Translators’ 
Preface we may infer that their task took some¬ 
thing less than three years in completion. Con¬ 
trasting their own labours with those bestowed 
on the Septuagint version, iinWhed, according to 
tradition, in seventy-two day?-, they say, ‘The 
work hatli not been huddled up in seventy-two 
days, but hath cost the workmen, as light as it 
seemeth, the pains of twice seven times seventy- 
two days and more.’ Of the method of procedure 
w’e have an interesting glimpse left us by Selden.* 
* The Translation in King James’ time,’ lie write?-, 
‘took an excellent w r ay. That part of the Bible 
was given to him who was most excellent in such 
a tongue (as the Apocrypha to Andrew Downes), 
and then they met together, and one read the 
Translation, the rest holding in their hands some 
Bible, either of the learned Tongues, or French, 
Spanish, Italian, &c. : if they found any fault they 
spoke ; if not, he read on.’ The final preparation 
for the press seems to have been entrusted to six 
delegates, two from each centre.! I)r. Dow’nes 
and Bois are mentioned by name as of the party, 
and the time thus occupied is said to have been 
nine months. 

At length, in 1611, the volume appeared from 
the press of Robert Barker, with this title: 
‘ The | Holy | Bible, | Conteyning the Old Testa¬ 
ment, j and the New: | Newly Translated out of 
the Origin all | tongues, & with the former Trans¬ 
lations | diligently compared and reuised, by his 
Maiesties speciall cOmandement. J Appointed to lie 
read in Churches. | Imprinted at London by Robert 
I Barker, Printer to the Kings | most Excellent 
Maiestie. | Anno Dom. 1611.* The title occupies 
the centre of a copperplate engraving, being 
flanked, right and left, by figures of Moses and 
Aaron, and having the four Evangelists at the 
corners. Above is the Paschal Lamb, surrounded 
by Apostles; and below is a pelican, symbol of 
piety. At the summit, in Hebrew characters, is 
the sacred name of God; on either hand the sun 
and moon; the Holy Dove beneath; and at the 
bottom of the plate the artist’s signature, 4 0 Boel 
fecit in Richmont.* 

The NT has a separate title, within a woodcut 

* Table Talk, ed. 1808, p. 20. We owe the ref. to Dr. Wesfccott 

t Life of John Boie , by Dr. A. Welker; printed in Teck'i 
Desiderata curiosa. 
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border, representing:, down one side, the tents and 
badges of the twelve tribes of Israel, and down 
the other the twelve Apostles. At the comer are 
the four evangelists with their emblems. 

The second title runs: ‘The | Newe | Testament 
of | our Lord and Sauior | Jesvs Christ | UNewly 
translated out of | the Originall Greeke: and with 
| the former Translations diligently | compared 
and reuised, by his | MaiestiesspeciallCom | mande- 
ment. | Imprinted J at London by Robert | Barker, 

| Printer to the | Kings most Excellent | Maiestie. | 
Anno Dom. 1611. | cum Priuilegio.* 

The first, or general, title is followed by the 
‘Epistle Dedicatorie’ (A 2-3), and this by ‘The 
Translators to the Reader * (A 3 verso to B 4 verso). 
Calendars, Tables to find Easter, and the like, 
occupy the remaining preliminary leaves. The 
text of this editio pHnceps is in black letter. Head¬ 
lines and summaries of the contents of chapters 
(the latter by Dr. Miles Smith) are in Roman 
letter. Words supplied, which would now be in 
italics, are in small Roman.* Various head-pieces, 
initial letters, and other embellishments, from the 
Bishops’ Bible, the further reprinting of which was 
discontinued after 1606, were used again in this 
edition. The figure of Neptune is now’ found at 
the beginning of St. Matthew, and the crest and 
arms of Walsmgham and Cecil are left on in the 
Psalms.f By what warranty the clause ‘ Appointed 
to be read in Churches * was inserted in the title is 
not easy to determine, seeing that there can be 
found for it, so far as is known, ‘ no edict of Con¬ 
vocation, no Act of Parliament, no decision of the 
Privy Council, no royal proclamation.* £ The true 
explanation probably is that, as the new revision 
w as meant to supersede the old Bishops’ Bible, it 
naturally took the place, and succeeded to the 
privileges, of that w’ork. But, as lias been before 
mentioned, the Bishops’ Bible was ordered, by the 
Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of 1571, 
to be placed in all cathedrals, and, so far as it 
was practicable, in all churches. Thus the new 
version was simply the heir of the old. It may be 
remarked, in passing, that the clause is not found 
in the NT title of the editio princeps , nor at all in 
the first 8vo and some other early editions.§ It 
will be observed also that the OT and NT are 
spoken of in the general title as ‘ newly translated 
out of the original tongues ’; and the Preface is 
headed ‘the Translators to the Reader.’ This 
might be thought a disregard of the very first of 
the king’s instructions. But we must bear in mind 
how the alternative word revised w'as then used, 
as for instance in this very title. And the ‘ Trans¬ 
lators ’ themselves, while content to use this desig¬ 
nation in their Preface, make it quite clear what 
their conception of their duty was in this respect. 
‘But it is high time to leave them,* they say, 
referring to Romanist objectors, ‘and to shew in 
brief what we proposed to our selves, and what 
course we held m this our perusall and survey of 
the Bible. Truely (good Christian Reader) we 
never thought from the beginning, that we should 
need to make a new Translation, nor yet to make 
of a bad one a good one . . . but to make a good 
one better, or out of many good ones, one principall 
good one, not justly to be excepted against; tnat 
hath been our indeavour, that our mark.’ 

Whether or not the translators reached their 
mark, is now no matter of opinion: history has 
spoken. Especially as a well of English undefiled, 
drawing its waters in part from yet older springs, 

* The copy used for this description is the one marked 466 
I. 0(1) in the Library of the British Museum. Size of page, 
16x10} inches. 

t See Loftie, A Century of Bibles , 1872, p. 6. 

Eadie, ii. 204. 

A list of those in which it is wanting is given by Dore, l.e. 

I p. 826. 
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it has solaced the heart, and satisfied the taste, 
of peasant and scholar alike. One well entitled to 
be heard (the late Bishop Lightfoot), writing on 
a subject which made him rather a severe critic 
than a willing eulogist,* speaks of the ‘grand 
simplicity * in which the language of our English 
Bible * stands out in contrast to the ornate and 
often affected diction of the literature of that time.* 
Another, than whom few, if any, have studied the 
text of Holy Writ with minuter care, marvels at 
‘ the perfect and easy command over the English 
language exhibited by its authors on every page.* + 
And yet another, whose testimony may be of the 
greater value from the fact that, when he gave it, 
he had ceased to be in the communion of the 
English Church, pays a generous tribute to the 
benefits derived from listening, in the course of 
public service, to the ‘grave maiestie English,* in 
which are enshrined ‘ the words of inspired teachers 
under both Covenants,* and from associating 
religion with ‘compositions which, even humanly 
considered, are among the most sublime ana 
beautiful ever written. J 

But it is of more importance, especially as bear¬ 
ing on the question of subsequent revision, to form 
a just estimate of the defects of the AV than to 
record the language of panegyric. Some specimens 
of these defects, taken almost at haphazard, are 
accordingly given. But it must be borne in mind 
that their cumulative force loses its effect when a 
short list only can find place. 

Gn 15** ‘ And the steward (r. possessor, or inheritor) of my 
house *; 20 16 * Thus was she reproved * (r. And so thou art 
cleared); 25 18 ‘And he died’(r. settled); 49® ‘Instruments of 
cruelty,' etc. (variously emended); 49® ‘ digged down a wall ’ (r. 
houghed oxen); 49W 4 between two burdens' (r. between the 
cattle-pens); Ex l:^ 4 This day c&me ye out* (r. go ye forth) ; 
152 * prepare him an habitation ’ (r. praise, or glorify him); 3225 
4 had made them naked' (r. had let them loose); 337 4 tabernacle 
of the congregation 4 (r. tent ot meeting—distinct in use from the 
tabernacle); Nu ll 25 4 and they did not cease' (r. but they did 
so no more); 21 18 4 by the direction of the lawgiver * (r. with the 
sceptre; but variously rendered); Jg 6 1 ® ‘for the divisions ’ (r. 
by the brooks, or watercourses—see also vv.lO.18-15.17); 813 
4 before the sun was up* (r. from the ascent of Heres); IS 13 1 
4 Saul reigned one year 1 (r. Saul was [thirty] years old when he 
began to reign—see margin of RV); 1K 2638 4 with ashes upon 
his face * (r. with his headband over his eyes); 2238 4 and they 
washed his armour* (r. now the harlots washed themselves); 
2 K 111® 4 without the ranges * (r. between the ranks) ; 111" 
4 they laid hands on her* (r. made way for her); 21® ‘observed 
times' (r. practised augury); 2 Ch 22® 4 because of * (r. of); Job 
8633 »the cattle also concerning the vapour * (r. concerning the 
storm, or concerning him that cometh up); Is 29 1 ® ‘Surely your 
turning of things upside down shall be esteemed as the potter's 
clay * (r. Ye turn things upside down 1 Shall the potter be 
counted as clay?); Ezk IS 18 ' kerchiefs upon the head of every 
stature* (r. kerchiefs for the head of persons of every stature); 
Mai 2® 4 1 will corrupt your seed * (r. I will rebuke the seed for 
your sake). 

Mt 258 * are gone out * (r. are going out]) 5 26 s ® and elsewhere 
* a thief * (r. a robber); Mk 637 4 an executioner* (r. a soldier of 
the guard); Lk l® 9 4 called ’ (r. were calling, or would have 
called); ID 1 ® 4 occupy ’ (r. trade, or do business); 22®« 4 by the 
fire * (r. in the light ot the fire); Jn 427«with the woman * (r. 
with a woman); 10*® 4 one fold ’ (r. one flock); Ac 193® 4 the law 
is open, and there are deputies' (r. court days are held, and 
there are proconsuls; or the courts are sitting, and there 
are magistrates); 1 Co 14 ® ‘one place* (r. the same place); 
2 Co 913 4 experiment * (r. proof); Eph 4™ * for the work of the 
ministry * (r. to a work of ministration,—removing the comma 
after 4 saints ’); Ph 821 4 our vile body * (r. the body of our 
humiliation); 4 s 4 Euodias * (r. Euodia); 2 Ti 4® 4 1 am now 
ready to be offered * (r. I am already being offered); He 2** 
4 He took not on him the nature of angels ’ (r. it is not of 
angels that he taketh hold, i.e. to succour or support); 4® 
4 Jesus'(r. Joshua—so also in Ac 74®); Ja 117 ‘gift . . . gift* 
(r. giving . . . gift); Rev 44 4 seats * (r. thrones). 

If we knew with certainty what were the original 
texts chiefly relied on by the translators, we should 
, be better able to account for some of the flaws in 
their work. So far, indeed, as the OT is concerned, 

* On a Fresh Revision of the English XT, 1871, p. 191. 

t Scrivener, The Authorized Edition of the English Bible, 
1884, p. 141. This is a reprint, with additions and corrections, 
of the some author’s Introduction to the Cambridge Paragraph 
Bible, 1878. 

1 J. H. Newman, Grammar of Assent, 1874, p. » 
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fche variations found among different editions of 
the Hebrew Bible then printed are less material 
than might have been supposed. And for this part 
of their work the translators had good helps. Be¬ 
sides the Latin version of the Hebrew Bible made 
(1575-9) by Immanuel Tremellius (a converted Jew, 
who became Professor of Divinity at Heidelberg), 
revised by his son-in-law Francis Junius, who added 
a similar version of the Apocrypha, * an interlinear 
Latin translation of the Hebrew text, based on 
that of Pagninus,’* had been appended in 1572 to 
the Antwerp Polyglott by the Spanish scholar, 
Arias Montanus. The Complutensian Polyglott 
had been available since 1517. Moreover, m the 
interval, versions into several modern languages 
had appeared:—a revised edition of the French 
Bible,in 1587-8, at Geneva; an Italian translation 
by Diodati, in 1607, also at Geneva; and two 
Spanish versions, one by C. Reyna, Basle, 1569, 
and the other, based on it, by C. de Valera, 
Amsterdam, 1602. f But, as regards the NT, the 
translators fared worse. The great MSS of the 
Greek Testament, with which scholars are now 
familiar, were then unknown. The science of 
biblical criticism was not yet competent to deal 
with them, had they been available. The third 
edition of Robert Stephen, 1550, furnished a tcxtus 
receptus , representing what was l>est in the Com¬ 
plutensian and Erasmus. To supplement this, the 
translators had the several editions of Beza'* Greek 
Testament with his Latin version, preferably the 
fourth, of 1589. It may be goinjr too far to assert, 
with Hartwell Home,£ that ‘Beza’s edition of 
1598 was adopted as the basis’ of the Authorized 
Version. But even Scrivener, who combats the 
assertion, admits that, out of *252 passages ex¬ 
amined, the translators a^ree with Beza against 
Stephen in 113 places, and with Stephen against 
Beza in only 59 ; the remaining 80 being cases in 
which the Complutensian, Erasmus or the Vulgate 
were followed in preference to either. 

Poor, however, as was the apparatus rriticus at 
the command of the translators, they had an ad¬ 
vantage, which it would not be easy to over¬ 
estimate, in the existence of previous English 
versions. Some of these the king's letter of in¬ 
structions had specially directed them to consult. 
Two others, not named in those instructions, they 
consulted frequently, and with the greatest benefit 
to themselves. These were the Geneva Bible and 
the Rhemish NT. The Donai OT appeared just 
too late to be of use, not being issued till 1610. It 
would be exceeding our limits to enter into the 
statistical calculations, by which it has been sought 
to apportion aright the indebtedness of the AV to 
each of its two rivals. It must suffice to say that 
its obligation to both was great;—to the one for 
principles of interpretation, to the other for an 
enriched vocabulary. At the same time its inde¬ 
pendence was never sacrificed. * It differs from 
the Rhemish Version in seeking to fix an intelli¬ 
gible sense on the words rendered : it differs from 
the Genevan Version in leaving the literal rendering 
uncoloured by any expository notes.’ § 

The gradual efforts that nave been made from 
time to time to emend and perfect this noble trans¬ 
lation will be most fittingly noticed when we come 
to speak of the Revised Version of 1881. A few 
words remain to be said on the relation in which 
the first edition of 1611 stands to its immediate 
successors; and mention must be made briefly of 
some of the most conspicuous among the almost 
countless descendants of king James’s Bible. 

* Westcott, General View , p. 268. t lb. p. 269. 

1 See Scrivener’s Supplement to the A V , 1845,_p. 8; and the 
same writer’s Authorized Edition, 1884, p. 60. llie edition of 
1.598 was Beza’s fifth and last, judged less correct that of 
1689. 

f Westcott. l.c. p. 269. 


That the edition described above as the first was 
really the editio princeps of the AV, few scholars 
will be found to deny.* But, when we come to 
inquire which of the others is to be placed next to 
it, we are met by a difficulty. A number of Bibles 
are in existence, the first, or general, title of which 
agrees in wording with that of the assumed first 
edition, but differs slightly in the division of lines, 
and also in not having for border Boel’s copperplate 
engraving, but a woodcut, similar to the NT border 
of A. t For date, the first title of B has 1613 
(sometimes 1611); while the second, or NT title, 
has regularly 1611, and has also, what that of A 
has not, the words (in italics) * Appointed to be 
read in Churches.’ t In what relation, now, do A 
and B stand to each other ? It has been held that 
they represent ‘two contemporary issues . . . 
separately composed and printed, for the sake of 
speedy production, in 1611.* § But this supposition 
is negatived by the fact that in both these Bibles— 
and indeed in all the black-letter folios of the AV, 
save only one of 1613, in smaller type—the printing 
is so arranged that every leaf ends with the same 
word. The sheets, notwithstanding many internal 
differences, could thus be interchanged, and in point 
of fact are often found so interchanged in copies 
of the editions dated 1611, 1613, 1617, 1634, 1640. 
It follows that no two could have been set up 
simultaneously from two corrected Bishops’ Bibles 
used as * copy ’ by separate eomi>oMtors. They 
could not by accident nave brought their leaves to 
end uniformly at the same word. The alternative 
remains of supposing B derived from A, or A from 
B. Of these Dr. Scrivener chooses the latter. He 
considers B ‘ to have been printed lirst, and rejected 
by the translators on account of its inaccuracy in 
favour of the more carefully revised A edition; 
hut to have been ultimately published, by a kind 
of fraud on the part of the printers, after the 
translators were dispersed.’ || Notwithstanding 
the learning and ability with which this opinion 
is defended by its author, it will hardly gain the 
credit of being more than a brilliant paradox, with 
those who 5\ eigli impartially the evidence furnished 
by the errors and corrections observable in the two 
volumes. 

In endeavouring to single out the more notice¬ 
able in the almost endless li-t of editions of the 
AV that have appeared since 1611, our attention is 
first arrested by those which are conspicuous for 
the number of errors admitted, or for the efforts 
made to eliminate previous errors. A few pre¬ 
liminary words thus become necessary on the re¬ 
sponsibility of printers in the 17th century. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the appointment 
of King’s or Queen’s Printer, then or formerly, 
implied any obligation to greater vigilance in 
ensuring accuracy of printing. It was simply a 
matter of purchase. In this way Robert Barker’s 
father, Christopher, had bought, in 1577, a patent 
granted by Elizabeth a few years before to Sir 
Thomas Wilkes, and thus became Queen’s Printer. 
In this capacity he opposed the claim of Cambridge, 
in 1583, to maintain a university press. In 1627 
the Barkers assigned their rights to Bonham Norton 
and John Bill. But in 1635 Robert Barker’s second 
son, of the same name, bought hack the reversion 
of the patent; and it continued in their family till 

* The adverse opinion of Dr. Scrivener will be mentioned 
presently. 

t For brevity, we will so denote the assumed first edition ; and 
the one we are describing, by B. 

t The actual copy described is that marked 8061 g 10 (1) in the 
Library of the British Museum. 

f Art. ‘ English Bible,’ by the late Rev. J. H. Blunt, in 
Enevelop. Bnl.* voL viii. p. 889. 

I! we adopt the convenient summary of Scrivener’s views (for 
which see his Authorized Edition, p. 6 ff.) given by the Rev 
Walter E. Smith in his valuable monograph, A Study qf the 
great 'She 1 Bible , 1890, p. 6. 
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1709, having had a ran of 132 years. The subsequent 
stages, through Thomas Baskett, need not be par¬ 
ticularized. In 1799 a fresh patent was granted to 
George Eyre, Andrew Strahan, and John Reeves; 
and so we come to the present distinguished firm 
of Eyre & Spottiswoode.* 

It is obvious that purely business transactions, 
such as these, would not of necessity give rise to 
any lofty ideal of responsibility in a King’s Printer, 
lie would feel it his first duty to recoup himself for 
the sums laid out. Any higher standard of work 
must be prompted by nis own sense of noblesse 
oblige. Accordingly, we are not surprised to find 
traces of bad workmanship multiplying in editions 
of the A V, as the years roll on. A flagrant example 
of such negligence is to be seen in the 8vo edition of 
1031,t printed by Robert Barker and the assignees 
of J. Bill. In this, besides many other mistakes, 
the * not * is left out in the Seventh Commandment 
(Ex 20 M ). For this, it is fair to say, the printers 
were fined in the then substantial sum of £300 by 
the Court of High Commission, with Laud at its 
head. With the proceeds of the fine, Laud, it is 
said, designed to purchase a fount of Greek type 
for the university press of Oxford ; but it does 
not appear that payment of the money was ever 
enforced. 

The universities, to which we are now accus¬ 
tomed to look for accuracy and beauty of typo¬ 
graphy, were late in the race. Cambridge, as we 
have seen, had pleaded the privilege of it." press as 
far back as 15S3. But in point of fact no English 
Bible issued from it till 1629; nor from that of 
Oxford till 1673-5. The Cambridge folio of 1629, 
printed by Thomas and John Buck, is a creditable 
»iece of work, and shows traces of careful revision, 
hit it is the first to exhibit a misprint, which held 
it* ground, it is said, till 1803—‘thy doctrine 5 for 
4 tlie doc trine, 5 in 1 Ti 4 16 . 

In 1638 a still more serious attempt at revision 
was made by a little band of Cambridge scholars, 
at the command, we are told, of Charles I. Their 
names are preserved in a manuscript note, made in 
a copy of the Bible in question, by a contemporary 
Master of Jesus College. They A\ere Dr. Goad, 
Rector of Hadleigh in Suffolk, an old Eton and 
King’s man ; Dr. Ward and Mr. Boyse (Bois), both 
already spoken of in the lists of translators; and 
Mr. Mead, more familiar t-o us as Joseph Mede. 
Dr. Scrivener, while speaking favourably of their 
work as a whole, points out some Sresh errata due 
to them : among these the substitution of 4 ye ’ for 
4 we ’ in Ac 6 3 . foolishly believed by some to be not 
an accidental misprint, but a deliberate change, 
made under Nonconformist influences. 

Of other editions of the AV, an 8vo, printed at 
Edinburgh in 1633, may be noticed as the first 
printed in Scotland; the earliest in Ireland not 
appearing till 1714, and in America not till 1752.t 
A 12mo of 1682, professing to be printed in London, 
but in all probability from a press in Amsterdam, 
may be taken as a specimen of a number of editions, 
produced in Holland, but counterfeiting the im¬ 
prints of London publishers, with the object of 
imposing upon English readers. They are mostly 
full of errors. Conspicuous for the magnificence 
of their typography are the noble folios of John 

* See the articles on Chr. and Rob. Barker, and on Thomas 
Baskett, by Mr. H. R. Tedder in the Diet, qf national Bio¬ 
graphy. 

t Scrivener, Authorized Edition, p. 25 n., gives 1632 as the. 
date, and speaks of one copy only as known to be in existence, 
namely at wolfenbuttel. Mr. Henry Stevens (Cat. qf the Caxton 
Celebration , 1877, p. 114) shows both these statements to be 
incorrect. The name * Wicked Bible’ originated with Mr. 
Stevens in 1852. 

X This last was issued surreptitiously, bearing the false im¬ 
print of ‘Mark Baskett, London.’ A 12rao, produced at Phila¬ 
delphia in 1782, is believed by Cotton to be the earliest English 
Bible avowedly published in America. 
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Baskett (Oxford, 1717) and John Baskerville (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1763). In the former of these, however, 
a misprint of * vinegar * for 4 vineyard * (or 4 vine- 
garth^?} in the headline over Lk 22, has caused it 
to be commonly known as ‘The Vinegar Bible.’ 

Passing over the folio of 1701, revised by Bishop 
Lloyd, in which for the first time dates, taken in 
the main from Ussher, were added in the margin, 
we come to two editions which, from their piox- 
imity of date and similarity of aim, may be con¬ 
veniently studied together. These are (1) an edition 
in folio and one in quarto (2 vols.), printed by J. 
Bentham at the Cambridge University Press in 1762, 
revised by Dr. Thomas Paris, Fellow of Trinity 
College; and (2) an edition, also in folio and quarto, 
issued from the Clarendon Press at Oxford in 1769, 
revised by Dr. Benjamin Blayney. The fame of 
Dr. Paris has to some degree suffered eclipse; 
partly from the later editor having his predecessor’s 
work to improve upon, and partly from the accident 
of a fire at Dod the bookseller’s having destroyed 
the greater part of the impression of 1762.* Yet 
competent judges have pronounced the work of Dr. 
Pans to be at the least not inferior to that of his 
successor. There is extant a report, dated Oet. 25th, 
1769,f addressed by Dr. Blayney to liis employers, 
the delegates of the Clarendon Press, in which he 
states the principles by which he, and by implica¬ 
tion Dr. Paris, had been guided. The restoration 
of the exact text of 1611, where not itself corrupt; 
the modernizing of the spelling; the weeding-out 
of references to passages in no way parallel, and 
the replacing of them by fresh ones; the making 
clear the allusions contained in Hebrew proper 
names by adding their English equivalents in the 
margin; the rectification of the use of italics; the 
reform of the punctuation,—such were some of the 
objects aimed at. Oxford has done honour to Dr. 
Blayney, by making his two revisions of 1769 the 
standard text for its university press. Dr. Scrivener 
associates the work of Dr. Pans with his as deserv¬ 
ing of equal praise, pronouncing their labours to be 
4 the last two considerable efforts to improve and 
correct our ordinary editions of Holy Scripture.* 
With these, accordingly, the present section may 
fitly close. But a parting word of tribute must not, 
in justice, be withheld from the work of Dr. 
Scrivener himself, whose Cambridge Paragraph 
Bible (in 3 parts, 1870-3) is a model of care and 
laborious exactness.^ 

* Somewhat singularly, the copies of Dr. Blaynev’s edition 
suffered, though apparently not to the same extent, from a fire 
at the Bible Warehouse, Paternoster Row. 

t Reprinted from the Gentleman's Magazine (xxxix. 517) at 
App. D m Scrivener’s Authorized Edition. 

X We have not considered it within our province to notice 
versions of detached portions of Holy Scripture. But an excep¬ 
tion seems properly made in favour of Sir John Oheke’s trans¬ 
lation of St. Matthew and part of the first chapter of St. Mark. 
This singular work is in a fragmentary state, and there is 
nothing to show how far the author meant to carry it The 
MS, in Cheke’s beautiful handwriting, is preserved in the Library 
of Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge. It is unfortunately defec¬ 
tive, having lost a leaf containing Mt lfi^-lS 7 inclusive, wanting 
also the last ten verses of ch. 28. It ends abruptly with the 
words ‘ Capernaum, and ’ in Mk 1. Marginal notes are added, 
dealing chiefly, as befitted the scholar who ‘taught Cambridge 
and king Edward Greek,’ with the wording of the original. 
Cheke’B translation, though probably made about 1550, lay un¬ 
published till 1843, when it found a competent editor in the Rev. 
James Goodwin, B.D. Its chief peculiarity lies in the attempt 
deliberately made to exclude words of foreign origin, and like 
Barnes, the Dorset poet, to use solely, or as nearly so as possible, 
words of native growth. Thus for ‘ captivity * ne writes ‘out- 
peopling’; for ‘lunatic,’ ‘mooned’; for ‘publicans,* ‘tollers’; 
for ‘apostle,* ‘frosent’; for ‘proselyte,’ ‘freschman’; for 
‘ crucified,’ ‘ crossed ’ His principles in this respect were the 
opposite of those held by Gardiner and his school Sometimes 
he is not consistent. Thus in Mt 3 (he adopts the division into 
chapters, but not into verses) he uses ‘acrids’ for locusts; but 
in Mk 1 he retains ‘locustes,’ putting in the margin. 

Sometimes his system reduces him to hard shifts, sb when tor 
‘ tetrarch * he gives * debitee of y« fourth part of y« centres.' 
His method of spelling is interesting, from the light it throws 
on the pronunciation of the time. To indicate that a vowel is 
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ix. The 4 Revised * Version. —It must be con¬ 
stantly borne in mind that the work of 1611 was 
not a new translation, but a revision of an old one. 
In any such case the thought is readily suggested 
that the revision may itself need revising. If in 
nothing else, the revisers may have erred m excess 
or defect: they may have changed too much or 
too little. Nor can men who have undertaken to 
correct the faults of others reasonably complain 
if their own performance is subjected to unsparing 
criticism. So it fared with the AV and its authors. 
Even before the work had seen the light, it became 
evident that, in certain quarters, it would meet 
with a hostile reception. And the origin of this 
hostility is instructive to notice, as disclosing the 
mixed motives by which men may be influenced 
under such circumstances. 

The leader of the attack was the learned Hebraist, 
Hugh Broughton; a scholar whose erudition would 
have fully justified his inclusion in king James’s 
company, but whose lack of judgment and imprac¬ 
ticable temper would have made it impossible for 
him to work with the rest. Rainolds and Lively 
were old antagonists of his. Moreover, he had 
himself projected a fresh translation of the Bible. 
In a letter to Lord Burleigh, dated 2Ut June 1593, 
he explained what his plan was. He proposed to 
have the assistance of five other scholars; to make 
none but necessary changes; and to add short 
notes. His views on the subject he further set 
out in 4 An Epistle to the learned Nobility of 
England, touching translating the Bible from the 
Original,* published in 1597.* And when the AV 
was in preparation he showed his determination 
even yet to have a say in the matter, by writing 
an 4 Advertisement how to execute the translation 
now in hand, that the first edition be onely for a 
triall, that all learned may have their censure.’t 
We can understand that, when at length the revised 
translation appeared without his co-operation being 
asked or his advice attended to, his indignation 
Knew no bounds. A copy of the finished work was 
sent him for his opinion, and he gave it. Writing 
to a ‘Right Worshipfull Knight attending upon 
the King,’ he passionately exclaims: ‘Tell his 
Majesty that I had rather be rent in pieces with 
wild horses, than any such translation by my 
consent should be urged upon poor churches.* 
It ‘bred in me,’ he had just said, 4 a sadnesse that 
will grieve me while I breath. It is so ill done.’* 
The reader will judge how far this was prompted 
by personal feeling; and how far, as Broughton’s 
'earned editor contends, the words were spoken 4 in 
£eal and vindication of the truth.’§ 

As time went on, the faults which Broughton 
had detected, or thought he could detect, in the 
AV, were supplemented by an ever-lengthening 
list of errors due to the carelessness of printers. 
After the breaking out of the Civil War more 
especially, learning, and its handmaid, the art of 
printing, became held in less esteem ; and the 
presses of Holland found their account in doing 
what the king’s printer, or an English university, 
should have done. But the editions of the Bible 
thus imported were, it need hardly be said, in 
most cases extremely incorrect. So serious was 
the mischief judged to be, that, as early as 1643, 
the Assembly of Divines made a report to Parlia- 

long, he doublet it. Thus we have ‘teak’ (take), ‘swijn* 
(swine), ‘ameen/ * propheet/ ‘Herood,’ and the like. ‘Church' 
(p. 67) is said to be sounded * moor corruptly and frenchlike * 
than the north-country * Kurk.’ Speaking generally, the value 
of the work is philological rather than biblical. 

•Printed in H. B/s collected Works, Lond. 1662, p. 667if. 
Fhr several particular! in this account the present writer is 
indebted to the Bev. Alex. Gordon's art in the Diet. of National 
Biography. 

f Sloane MSS, No. 8088, leaf 120 torso. 

X Works, p. 661. 

I Works ; Dr. John Lightfoot's Pref., sig. 0. 


merit on the subject. In it they complained of the 
faul tiness of these Dutch editions. To substantiate 
their charge, they were content with three instances 
only; but these, it must be admitted, were enough: 
—Gn 36** 4 found the rulers * for 1 found the mules ’; 
Ru 4 18 4 gave her corruption * for 4 gave her concep¬ 
tion’ ; Lk 21 38 ‘your condemnation ’ for ‘your re¬ 
demption.’ The Assembly’s report was followed 
up by an appeal from the learned Dr. John Light- 
foot. In a sermon preached before the Long Parlia¬ 
ment, Aug. 26tli, 1645, he urged upon the members 
the necessity for a ‘review and survey of the 
translation of the Bible,’ that by this means people 
4 might come to understand the proper and genuine 
readmg of the Scriptures by an exact, vigorous, and 
lively translation. ’ * 

It does not appear that either report or sermon 
produced any immediate effect. There exists, in¬ 
deed, the draft of a bill, proposed to be brought 
before Parliament in 1653, authorizing the appoint¬ 


ment of a committee 4 to search and observe wherein 
that last translation appears to be wronged by Pre¬ 
lates or printers or others.’+ But the spirit which 
prompted the motion for such an inciuiry was too 
obvious, and nothing came of it. There were, in 
truth, vested interests at stake, and abuses con¬ 
nected witli them, not easy to reform, even under 
a Protectorate. 

Henry Hills and John Field (who had obtained 
his patent from Cromwell) were the licensed printers 
to the University of Cambridge. But the fact that 
they had to pay for their privilege a yearly bribe 
of £500 to certain persons in power,£ prepares us 
to expect from them little conscientious work. 
Accordingly, when, in 1659, William Kilburne, 
Gent., printed at Finsbury his Dangerous Errors 
in Severall Late printed Bibles: to the great 
scandal and corr uption of sound and true Religion , 
it was chiefly against these two printers that his 
attack is directed. The longer title, or Advertise¬ 
ment, of the tract § describes it as ‘discovering 
(amongst many thousands of others) some per¬ 
nicious erroneous & corrupt Erratas Escapes & 
Faults in several Impressions of the Holy Bible 
and Testament within these late years commonly 
vended & dispersed, to the great scandal of Re¬ 
ligion, hut more particularly in the Impressions 
of Henry Hills and John Field, printers ... * 
Kilburne brings heavy charges; but he fully 
justifies them. Two specimens must suffice. Both 
are from pocket Bibles printed by Field, in 1656 
and 1653 respectively: — Jn 7 s ® ‘this spake he 
of the spirits 1 for ‘this spake he of the Spirit*; 
1 Co 6 9 4 the unrighteous shall inherit ’ for 4 the 
unrighteous shall not inherit.’ 

The improvement which authority, regal and 
republican alike, had seemed powerless to effect, 
was brought about by private eii'ort and the slow 
but unvarying growth of public opinion. If any 
one will take the trouble to go through a list of 
editions of English Bibles, and parts thereof, 
which have appeared from about the middle of 
the 17th to the middle of the 19th cent., he can 
hardly fail to he struck with the steady increase, 
first, of paraphrases, and then of new or emended 
versions of separate books of Holy Scripture. The 
names of Edward Wells and Zachary Pearce, of 
Chandler, Harwood and Gilbert Wakefield, of 
Archbishop Newcome and Bishop Lowth, not to 

______-ii__. i <_ i _i_ 


it fifty years 
cent., taking Cotton’s List of Editions as a con 

* Newth, Lectures on Bible Revision, p. 92. 
t lb. p. 98. 

t Scrivener, Authorized Edition, p. 26 ; Lottie, Century qt 
Bibles, pp. 12,13. 

§ Reprinted by Lottie, ib. pp. 81-49. 
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venient basis for his calculation. He will find 
that there are only nine years out of the fifty in 
which there has not appeared some fresh transla¬ 
tion, or new edition of such translation, of some or 
all the books of the Bible. And Cotton’s List is 
not exhaustive.* 

Whatever might be the merits or defects of 
these versions—and some of them are very de¬ 
fective, especially in point of stylet—they had 
the effect of keeping alive an interest in the sub¬ 
ject. Men were constantly reminded that the 
revision of 1611, with all its high qualities, could 
not be accepted as final. Moreover, bv the labours 
of Brian Walton, Kennicott, Mill, Bentley, and 
others, the only sure foundation for the reviser’s 
work had been laid, or had at least begun to be 
laid, in fixing, on sound principles, the original 
texts. 

Forces were thus slowly gathering, which cul¬ 
minated during the middle third, or nearly so, of 
the last century. Many causes contributed to 
bring about this result. The after-swell of the 
Reform Bill agitation and of the Oxford movement 
was still felt, making men less satisfied with things 
as they were, simply because they were. It was 
the period of the biblical labours of Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, of Wordsworth and Alford, of Trench 
and Scrivener, of Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort. 
Public attention had been called afresh to the 
subject of revision by a series of pamphlets and 
reviews. In 1849 appeared the third and enlarged 
edition of Professor Scholefield’s learned Mints 
for an improved Translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment. In October 1855 an Edinburgh reviewer, 
discussing the merits of an Annotated Paragraph 
Bible , published by the Religious Tract Society 
two years before, in which corrections of the AV 
had been freely introduced, expressed the con¬ 
viction, not only that ‘our Common Version 
requires a diligent revision, but that the great 
body of the people are aware of it; and "that 
their trust in its perfection, which lias been so 
lomr opposed against any suggestion of improve¬ 
ment, can no longer be alleged as a pretext for de- 

* A Rood summary of the steps finally leading to the revision 
of 1881, so far at least as the year 1803, is given in Professor 
Plumptre'8 article on the Authorized Version in vol. iii. of Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bifjle. A list of works, bearing more or less 
directly on the revision of the AV, beginning with Robert 
<Jell’s Essay , fol., 1059, will be found in the App. (pp. 216-9) 
to Trench's On the A V of the NT, 1859. 

t It is almost a slaving of the slain to quote Dr. Edward 
Harwood ( A Liberal Translation qf the NT, 2 vols. 8\ o, 1768), 
who thus begins the parable of the Prodigal Son: ‘ A gentle¬ 
man of a splendid family and opulent fortune had two sons. 
One day the younger approached his father, and begged him in 
the most importunate and soothing terms to make a partition 
of his effects betwixt himself and his elder brother. The in¬ 
dulgent father, overcome by his blandishments, immediately 
diuded all his fortunes betwixt them.’ Ja2&s appears thus : 
• For should there enter into your assembly a person arrayed in 
a magnificent and splendid dress, with a brilliant diamond 
sparkling on his hand, and should there enter at the same 
time a man in a mean and sordid habit; Your eyes being 
instantly attracted by the lustre of this superb vest, should 
you immediately introduce the person thus sumptuously habited 
into the best seat,’ etc. A revised version of the Bible by J. T. 
Conquest, M.D. (2nd ed. 1846), purports to contain 4 nearly 
twenty thousand emendations.* The following are a few brief 
specimens:— 

Is 91* 4 Nevertheless the darkness shall not be such as was in 
her anguish 

When at first he rendered contemptible 
The land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, 

So shall he confer honour upon them 
By the way of the sea, beyond the Jordan, in Galilee of the 
nations. 

The people who walked in- darkness, have seen a great 
light; 

Those who dwell in the l and of the shadow of death, upon 
them the light shineth. 

Thou hut multiplied the nation, 

Whose joy thou didst not increase. . . .’ 

1 Co 15l* « How say some among you, that there is no resur¬ 
rection and future existence of the dead?' 

He 7* 4 Without recorded father or mother, without descent, 
having neither predecessor or successor in office. . . .’ 
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laying the attempt.’ * On March 1st, 1856, Canon 
Selwyn brought the matter before the notice of 
the Lower House of Convocation, and followed 
this up, in the autumn of the same year, by the 
pamphlet just cited. In July 1856 Mr. Janies 
Heywood, M.P. for North Lancashire, moved in 
the House of Commons an address to the Crown, 
‘praying that Her Majesty would appoint a Royal 
Commission of learned men, to consider of such 
amendments of the authorized version of the Bible 
as had been already proposed, and to receive 
suggestions from all persons who might be willing 
to offer them, and to report the amendments which 
they might be prepared to recommend.’ f After a 
short discussion the motion was withdrawn. But 
its author did not let the subject drop; publishing 
The Bible and its Revisers in 1857, and the State 
of the Authorized Bible Revision in 1860. In 1857 
a good pattern of what such a revision should be 
was set in the publication of The Gospel according 
to St. John . . . revised by five clergymen. In 
1863 a remark by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons (J. Evelyn Denison, afterwards Lord 
Ossington), suggested the undertaking of the 
‘Speaker's’ Commentary, one express object of 
which was 4 a revision of the translation.’ 

Not to dwell longer on preliminary matters, 
by the spring of 1870 things were ripe for action. 
On February 10th of that year, the Bishop of 
Winchester (Dr. S. Wilberforce), anticipating a 
motion which Canon Selwyn had prepared to intro¬ 
duce into the Lower House, moved in the Upper 
House of Convocation of the Southern Province, 
4 that a Committee of both Houses be appointed, 
with power to confer with any Committee that 
may be appointed by the Convocation of the 
Northern Province, to Teport upon the desirable¬ 
ness of a revision of the AV of the NT, whether 
by marginal notes or otherwise, in all those pas¬ 
sages w here plain and clear errors, whether in the 
Hebrew or Greek text originally adopted by the 
translators, or in the translation made from the 
same, shall, on due investigation, be found to 
exist.’ X The Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. A. Ollivant) 
carried an amendment, to include the OT in the 
terms of the motion. When the motion, thus 
amended, had been agreed to, it was sent down to 
the Lower House (Feb. 11), where it was accepted 
without a division. In pursuance of it, a joint 
Committee, consisting of eight members of the 
U pper House and sixteen of the Lower, was formed. 
The Convocation of the Northern Province had 
in the meantime declined to co-operate. They 
admitted the existence of blemishes in the AV. 
They were ‘ favourable to the errors being cor¬ 
rected.’ But they ‘would deplore any recasting 
of the text.’ Notwithstanding, the work went 
on ; and on May 3rd a Report of the joint Com¬ 
mittee, embodied in five Resolutions, was laid 
before both Houses of the Southern Convocation. 
The Resolutions affirmed— 

• 1. That it is desirable that a revision of the AY of the Holv 

Scriptures be undertaken. 

2. That the revision be so conducted as to comprise both 

marginal renderings and such emendations as it may be 
found necessary to insert in the text of the AV. 

3. That in the above Resolutions we do not contemplate any 

new translation of the Bible, or any alteration of the 
language, except when in the judgment of the most 
competent scholars such change is necessary. 

4. That in such necessary changes the style of the language 

employed in the existing version be closely followed. 

* Notes on the proposed Amendment qf the Authorized 
Version . . by William Selwyn, Canon of Ely, 1856, p. 11 

t Newth, as before, p. 103 ; Ellicott, Considerations on 
Revision, 1870, p. 5. 

X WeBtcott, Eng. Bible, p. 888, quoting Chronicles of Con 
vocation. The words 4 Hebrew or* will be noticed as indicating 
a motion originally wider in its scope. Three members of the 
NT Revision Company (Drs. Westcott, Newth, and Moulton,' 
have left accounts of these proceedings. 
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5. That it is desirable that Convocation should nominate a 
body of its own members to undertake the work of 
revision, who shall be at liberty to invite the co-opera¬ 
tion of any eminent for scholarship, to whatever nation 
or religious body they may belong.’ 

This Beport was unanimously adopted by the 
Upper House, and eight bishops were at once 
nominated, in accordance with the terms of the 
last Kesolution, to be its quota towards the new 
joint Committee. On May 5th the report was 
discussed in the Lower House. Some opposition 
was there shown to the principle embodied in the 
last clause of the fifth Kesolution; but, on a 
division, the adoption of the Report was carried, 
with but two dissentients. On May 6th eight of 
their own body were chosen, to co-operate with 
the others in forming the new Committee. This 
new, or second, joint Committee held its first 
meeting on May 25th, 1870. It then passed a 
series of Resolutions, indicating the lines on which 
the work should be carried out. In substance 
these were as follows, the more important ones 
being quoted in full:— 

I. Committee to separate into two Companies—one for OT, 
the other for NT. 

IL Names of the members of Convocation, nine in all, 
forming the OT Company. 

III. Names as before, seven in all, for the XT Company. 

IV. OT Company to begin with Pentateuch 

V. NT ,, „ „ Synoptical Gospels. 

VI. Names of ‘Scholars and Divines’ (18) to be invited to join 
the OT Company. 

VII. Names of * Scholars and Divines ’ (19) to be invited to join 
the NT Company.* 

VIII. That the general principles to be followed by both 
Companies be as follows:— 

‘1. To introduce as few alterations as possible into the 
text of the Authorized Version, consistently with 
faithfulness. 

2. To limit, as far as possible, the expressions of such 
alterations to the language of the Authorized and 
earlier English versions. 

8. Each Company to go twice over the portion to be 
revised, once provisionally, the second time finally, 
and on principles of voting as hereinafter is provided. 
4 . That the Text to be adopted be that for which the 
evidence is decidedly preponderating ; and that 
when the Text so adopted differs from that from 
which the Authorized Version was made, the altera¬ 
tion be indicated in the margin. 

6. To make or retain no change in the Text on the second 
final revision by each Company, except tu-o-thirds of 
those present approve of the same, but on the first 
revision to decide by simple majorities. 

6. Cases in which voting may be deferred. 

7. Headings of chapters, etc., to be revised. 

8. Permission to consult learned men, ‘ whether at home 

or abroad/ 

IX. The work of each Company, on completion, to be com¬ 
municated to the other, to secure, as far as possible, 
uniformity in language. 

X. 1. 2. 8. ‘ Bye-rules’ as to the mode of making corrections. 
The invitation given in accordance with Resolu¬ 
tions VI. and VII. was declined by Canon F. C. 
Cook, Dr. J. H. Newman, Dr. Pusey, and Dr. 
W. Wright of the British Museum. The last- 
mentioned, however, subsequently joined the OT 
Company. Of those who accepted it, Dr. S. P. 
Tregelles was prevented by ill-health from joining 
in tne work, while Professor M‘Gill was removed 
by death in 1871. Dean Alford, one of the 
original members appointed by Convocation, died 
in the same year. Two other members of like 
standing, Dr. Chr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Dr. Jebb, Dean of Hereford, resigned their 
seats at an early stage of the proceedings. Seven 
new members were chosen in their stead, of whom 
one, Dean Merivale, resigned in 1871. Others 
were added subsequently. The lists of members 
were accordingly as follows:— 

Members or the OT Revision Company, f 
The Rt. Rev. Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of St. Davids (Chair¬ 
man till 1871). 

* The names in Resolutions IL, m., VL, VII. are included in 
the final lists given below. 

f This and the following list are drawn up, in the main, from 
those prepared by Di. Philip Schaff for his Comi*anion to the 


The Rt Rev. E. H. Browne, Bishop of Ely, afterwards of 
Winchester (Chairman from 1871). 

The Rt Rev. Chr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln. 

The Rt Rev. Lord Arthur 0. Hervex, Bishop of Bath and 
U ells. 

The Rt. Rev. Alfred Ollivant Bishop of Llandaff. 

The Verv Rev. R. Payne Smith, Regius Professor of Divinity 
Oxford : afterwards Deau of Canterbury. 

The Yen. Benjamin Harrison, Archdeacon of Maidstone. 

The Ven. H. J. Rose, Archdeacon of Bedford. 

Dr. W. L. Alexander, Professor of Theology, Congregational 
Church Hall, Edinburgh. 

Mr. R. L. Bensl.v, Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer of Oonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

The Rev. John Birrell, Professor of Oriental Languages, St 
Andrews. 

Dr. Frank Chance, Sydenham. 

Mr. T. Chenery, Lora Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, Oxford. 

The Rev. T. K. Cheyne, Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer of Bulliol 
College, Oxford ; afterwards Oriel Professor of the Interpreta¬ 
tion of Holy Scripture, Oxford. 

Dr. A. B. Davidson, Professor of Hebrew, Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 

Dr. B. Davies, Professor of Hebrew, Baptist College, Regent's 
Pork, London. 

Dr. Georee Douglas, Professor of Hebrew, and afterwards Prin¬ 
cipal or Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Dr. S. R. Driver, Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford; 
afterwards Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. 

The Rev. C. J. Elliott, Vicar of Winkficld, Windsor. 

l>r. P. Fairbmrn. Principal of the Free Church College, Glasgow. 

The Re\. F. Field, author of Otium Eorciceiise ; editor of 
Ongen’s Hexapla. 

The Rev. J. D. Geden, Professor of Hebrew, Wesleyan College, 
Dulsbury. 

Dr. C. I). Gmsburg, editor of Ecclesiastes, etc. 

I»r. F. W. Gotch, Principal of the Baptist College, Bristol. 

Dr. John Jebb, Dean of Hereford. 

I>r. W. Kay, late Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

The Rev. Stanley Leathes, Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, 
London. 

The Rev. J. R. Lumby, Fellow of St. Cath. Coll., afterwards 
Norrisian Professor of Di\ unt \, Cambridge. 

Dr. J. M‘Gill, Professor of Oriental Languages, St. Andrews. 

Dr. J. J. S. Perowne, Professor of Hebrew, St. David’s College, 
Lamj»eter ; afterwards Bishop of Worcester. 

Dr. E. II. Plumptre, Professor of NT Exegesis, King's College, 
London. 

The Rev. A. H. Savce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College; 
afterwards Professor of Assynology, Oxford. 

Dr. W. Selwyn, Canon of Ely; Lady Margaret’s Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. 

The Rev. W. Robertson Smith, Professor of Hebrew', Free 
Church College, Aberdeen; afterwards Lord Almoner s Pro¬ 
fessor of Arabic, ami Fellow’ of Christ’s College, Cumbndge. 

Dr. D. H. Weir, Professor of Oriental Languages, Glasgow. 

Dr. W. Wright, Profe&sor of Arabic, Cambridge. 

Mr. W. Aldis Wright, Librarian, afterwards Bursar, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Members of the NT Revision CovrANY.* 

The Rt. Rev. C. J. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
(Chairman). 

The Rt. Rev. S. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 

The Rt. Rev. G. MoberU, Bishop of Salisbury. 

The Most Rev. R. C. Trench, Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Rt Rev. Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St Andrews. 

The Very Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, Dean of Lichfield (Prolocutor 
of Low’er House of Convocation). 

The Very Rev. Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury. 

The Very Rev. A. P. Stanley, Dean of Westminster. 

The Very Rev. Robert Scott, Dean ol Rochester. 

The Very Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Dean of Lincoln. 

The Very Rev. Charles Merivale, Dean of Ely. 

The Ven. William Lee, Archdeacon of Dublin. 

The Ven. Edwin Palmer, Archdeacon of Oxford. 

Dr. Joseph Angus, President of the Baptist College, Regent’s 
Park, London. 

Dr. David Brown, Principal of Free Church College, Aberdeen. 

Dr. John Eadie, Professor of Biblical Literature in the United 
Presbyterian Church, Glasgow. 

Dr. F. J. A. Hort, afterwards Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. 


Gr. Test. 1883. It will be noticed that the present list contains 
37 names, Dr. SchafTs only 27. There is no real discrepancy. 
The difference of 10 is made up by including those who were 
removed by death or resignation during the progress of the 
work. If they had sat as members, forhowever short a time, 
it seemed fair to include them. The losses by death in the OT 
Company up to 1875, after which year no new names were 
added to the list, were 7, and by resignation 8. Under the 
former head come Bishop Thirlwall, Archdeacon Rose, Canon 
Selwyn, Principal Fairbairn, and Professors M'Gill, Weir, and 
Davies. Under the latter, Bp. Wordsworth, Canon Jebb, and 
Professor Plumptre. 

* Dr. Schaff’s list (exclusive of the Secretary, the Rev. John 
Troutbeck) contains 24 names; the present one, 28. The dif¬ 
ference is accounted for by the presence or absence of the 
names of Bishop Wilberforce, Dean Alford, and Professor Eadia 
(removed by death), and of Dean Merivale (resigned). 
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The Rev. W. G. Humphry, Prebendary of St Paul’s. 

Dr. B. H. Kennedy, Canon of Ely ; Regius Professor of Greek, 
Cambridge. 

Dr. J. B. Lightfoot, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge; 

afterwards Bishop of Durham. 

Dr. W. Milligan, Professor of Divinity, Aberdeen. 

Dr. W. F. Moulton, afterwards Master of The Leys School, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Dr. 8. Newth, Principal of New College, Hampstead. 

Dr. Alexander Roberta, Professor of Humanity, St Andrews. 

Dr. F. H. A. Scrivener, afterwards Vicar of Hendon. 

Dr. G. Vance Smith, afterwards Principal of the Presbyterian 
Coll., Carmarthen. 

Dr. C. J. Vaughan, Master of the Temple; Dean of Llandaff. 

Dr. B. F. \\ estcott. Canon of Peterborough; Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge; afterwards Bishop of Durham. 

The two Companies, thus constituted, began 
tlieir labours in June 1870. On the morning of 
June 22nd the members of the NT Revision Com¬ 
pany met together in Henry vn.’s Chapel, to join 
in Holy Communion, as the best preparation for 
the work then to be begun. The OT Company 
first assembled for business on June 30th. One of 
the NT Revisers, Ur. Newth, has left us a minute 
and interesting description* of the mode of pro¬ 
cedure observed in the Company to which he be¬ 
longed. Much of what lie says will apply equally 
to both Companies ; but want of space forbids 
all but i lie briefest extracts. The place of meet- j 
ing was the historic Jerusalem Chamber, placed 1 
at tlieii disposal by Dean Stanley. Here, on lour 
consecutive days of every month in the jear, 
except August and September, the NT Revisers 
met. The session lasted from eleven to six, 
with half an hour's interval for lunch. The 
ordinary routine is thus described :—Preliminary 
matleis over, * tlie Chairman invites the Com¬ 
pany to proceed with the revision, and reads 
a short passage as given in the AV. The ques¬ 
tion is then asked whether any textual changes 
are proposed ; that is, any readings that ditier 
from the Greek text as presented in the edition 
published by Robert Stephen in 155U. If any 
change is proposed, the evidence for and against 
is briefly stated, and the proposal considered. The 
duty of stating this evidence is, by tacit consent, 
devolved upon two members of the Company, w ho. 
from their previous studies, are specially entitled 
to speak with authority upon sucli questions—Ur. 
Scrivener and Ur. iiort. . . . After discussion, 
the vote of the Company is taken, and the pro¬ 
posed reading accepted or rejected.’ The reading 
being thus settled, questions of rendering followed, 
and were dealt with in a similar way. 

It is evident that, w T ith such methods, progress j 
•would necessarily he slow\ In fact, at the close of 
their ninth sitting the NT Company had finished 
the first revision of not more than 133 verses, or an 
a\ erage of 17 a day.t It was even proposed, for 
more expedition, to divide the Company into two 
sections; one beginning the Epistles, while the 
other proceeded with the Gospels. Fortunately, 
the proposal was negatived. 

Meantime an event occurred which, while pro¬ 
mising to make the work more thorough, seemed 
likely to render it still more protracted. This was 
the association with the English^ Revisers of two 
Companies of American biblical scholars. The 
arrangements were not completed till Uec. 7th, 
1871, and work was not actually begun by the 
American contingent till Oct. 4th, 1872, after they 
had received from England the first revision of 
the Synoptic Gospels.§ But there is evidence that 
such co-operation had been thought of, almost 
from the very first. ‘On July 7tn, 1870, it was. 
moved in the Lower House of Convocation by the 
present Prolocutor (Lord Alwyne Compton) that 

* Lectures, as before, p. 117 ff. 
f lb. p. 121. 

t The word ‘ English ’ is used in its widest sense. 

| Schaff, as before, p. 301 ft. Dr. Sohaff was himself the 
President of the Am 'rican Com mittee. I 
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the Upper House should be requested to instruct 
the Committee of Convocation to invite the co¬ 
operation of some American divines.' This was 
at once assented to by the Upper House.* Diffi¬ 
culties naturally arose, but were overcome by 
patience and tact, and by the good feeling dis¬ 
played on both sides. A visit of Dr. Angus to 
New York in August 1870, and of Ur. Schaff to 
this country in the following year (when he was 
present, unofficially, at one of the meetings of the 
English NT Revision Company and observed their 
methods), helped to smooth the way. A repre¬ 
sentative Committee of American scholars and 
theologians was formed, with Ur. Schaff for Presi¬ 
dent, and this resolved itself into two Companies, 
as follows:— 

Old Testament Revision Company (American). 

Dr. W. H. Green (Chairman), Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Dr. G. E. Day (Secretary), Divinity School of Yale College, New 
IIa\cn, Conn. 

Dr. C. A. Aiken, Theological Seminar}', Princeton, N.J. 

Dr. T. W. Chambers, Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, N.Y 
Dr. T. J. Conant, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dr. J. de Witt, Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N.J. 

, Dr. G. E. Hare, Divinity School, Phila. 

, Dr. C. P. Krauth, Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
\ Mima, Phila. 

Dr. T. Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Greek and Hebrew, Union 
College, Schenectady, N.Y. (d. 1S77). 

Dr. C. M. Mead, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

Dr. H. Osgood, Theological Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 

Dr. J. Packard, Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 

Dr. C. E. Stowe, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. J. Strong, Theological Seminary, Madison, N.J. 

Dr. C. V. A Van Dyck, BeirQt, Sjria (consulting member on 
questions of Arabic). 

New Testament Revision Company (American). 

Dr. T. D. Woolsey, New Haven, Conn. (Chairman). 

Dr. J. H. Thayer, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
(Secretary). 

Dr. Ezra Abbot, Divinity School, Harvard University, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass 

Dr. J. K. Burr, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Dr. Thomas Chase, 1‘resident of Hai erford College, Pa. 

Dr. Howard Crosb\, Chancellor of New York University, N.Y". 
Dr. Timoth\ Dwight, Divinity School, Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Dr. H. B. Hackett, Theological Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 
(d. 1870). 

Dr. James Hadley, Professor of Greek, Yale College, New 
Haven (d. 1872). 

Dr. Charles Hodge, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 
(d. 1878). 

I)r. A. C. Kendrick, University of Rochester, N.Y. 

The Rt. Rev. Alfred Lee, Bishop of the Diocese of Delaware. 
l>r. M. B. Riddle, Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Philip Schaff, Union Theological Seminar}', N.Y, 

Dr Charles Short, Columbia College, N.Y". 

Dr. E. A. Washburn, Calvary Church, N.Y. (d. Feb. 1&81). 

It will be noticed that four members of the 
above Company died before seeing the fruit of 
their labouis, but not before they had each taken 
part, for a longer or shorter time, in the work. 
Two names are not included—those of Ur. G. R. 
Crooks of New York, and Ur. W. F. Warren of 
Boston—both of whom accepted the invitation to 
join the Company, but found themselves unable to 
attend. The place of meeting was the Bible 
House, New York. Owing to the start they had 
gained, the English Companies had finished the 
first revision of the Synoptic Gospels, and been 
twice over the Pentateuch, respectively, by the 
time their American brethren were ready to begin. 
The manner in which their fellow-work was then 
carried on is described in the Preface to the 
Revised NT. 

‘ We transmitted to them from time to time,’ say the Eng¬ 
lish Revisers, * each several portion of our First Revision, and 
received from them in return their criticisms and corrections. 
These we considered with much care and attention during the 
time we were engaged on our Second Revision. We then sent 
over to them the various portions of the Second Revision as 
they were completed, and received further suggestions, which, 
like the former, were closely and carefully considered. Last of 


* Times , May 20th, 1881, quoted by Schaff. 
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all, we forwarded to them the EV in its final form; and a list 
of those passages in which they desire to place on record their 
preference of other readings and renderings will be found at 
the end of the volume.' 

The first revision of the entire NT occupied six 
years of labour ; the second, about two years and a 
half. What was to some extent a third revision, 
together with various necessary details, prolonged 
the task of the English Company till Nov. 11th, 
1880, * on which day, at five o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, after ten years and five months of labour, 
the revision of the NT was brought to a dose.’ * 
The Preface bears that date. But further causes 
of delay intervened; and it was not till Tuesday, 
May 17th, 1881, for London, and Friday, May 20th, 
for New York, that the actual publication took 
place. The scene in each city on both those days— 
the congestion of streets in the booksellers’ quarter, 
the stoppage of all other traffic, the night-and-day 
labours of the work-people employed—will not 
soon be forgotten by those who witnessed them. 
Dr. Schaff computes that at least three million 
copies of the Revised NT were sold, in this country 
and the United States together, within the first 
year of its publication. 

Meantime the revision of the OT was advancing, 
on similar lines, but more slowly, from the greater 
extent of ground to be covered. The Revisers in 
this case were more conservative than their fellow- 
workers on the NT, and their version differs less 
in proportion from the Authorized than does the 
other. The Preface, dated July 10th, 1884, speaks 
of the revision of the OT as completed in eighty- 
fire sessions, ending on June 20th, 1884, having 
occupied 792 days, usually of six hours each. 
The day of actual publication, May 19th, 1885, 
was marked by little of the excitement which 
attended the publication of the NT four years 
before. The Revised Bible, in its complete form, 
bore the title:—‘ The | Holy Bible | containing 
the | Old and New Testaments | Translated out of 
the Original Tongues | Being the Version set 
forth A.D. 1611 | Compared with the most ancient 
Authorities and Revised. I Printed for the Uni¬ 
versities of | Oxford and Cambridge | Oxford [or 
Cambridge]J At the University Press | 1885.* 

No mention has thus far been made of any 
revision of the Apocrypha. Such an extension 
of the work does not appear to have been con¬ 
templated by Convocation. That it was finally 
included in the scheme was a result of the 
negotiations about copyright. In the course of 
1872 an agreement was entered into between the 
Committee of Convocation and the representatives 
of the University Presses of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, by which the latter, on condition of 
acquiring the copyright of the RV, when com¬ 
pleted, agreed to provide a sum sufficient to cover 
the bare cost of production, including the travelling 
expenses of members of the Companies; whose 
labour, in other respects, was a labour of love.f 
It was then for the first time stipulated by the 
University printers, that the Apocrypha should be 
included in the scheme of revision. This was 
assented to. 

In pursuance of the compact thus made, it was 
arranged between the two English Companies of 
Revisers (the Americans not joining in this part of 
the work), that, as soon as the NT Company should 
have finished its task, it should resolve itself into 
three committees for the purpose of beginning the 
revision of the Apocrypha.£ These were to be 
called, in imitation of their predecessors of 1611, 
the London, Westminster, and Cambridge Com- 

* Xetrth, 08 before, p. 125. 

t Westcott, English Bible , pp. 846, 847. 

j Prefeoe to the Apocrypha in the RV, from vrhich most of 
the particulars immediately following are taken. 


mittees. The first of the three had assigned to it 
the Book of Sirach; the second had 1 Mac., to 
which were afterwards added Tobit and Judith 
the third was to take Wisdom and 2 Maccabees. 
The London Committee began work on May lltli, 
1881, and finished the second and final revision 
of Sirach on May 25th, 1883. The Westminster 
Committee completed their second revision of 
1 Mac. on Nov. 3rd, 1881, and the remainder of 
their task on Oct. 11th, 1882. The work of the 
Cambridge Committee lasted from the spring of 
1881 to the summer of 1892. During this com¬ 
paratively long interval space was found for giving 
the difficult Book of Wisdom a third revision. 

The OT Revision Company having in the mean¬ 
time (July 1884) come to the end of their own 
proper labours, passed a resolution, appointing 
six of their number a committee for revising the 
remaining books of the Apocrypha. Of ^ these 
six, two were unable to take any part in the 
work; and Dr. Field, one of the OT Company, 
whose co-operation had been invited for the settle¬ 
ment of the text, died in April 1885. A small 
committee of four members—Professor Lumby, 
Professor Robertson Smith, Mr. Bensly, and Mr. 
W. Aldis Wright—had thus the task of revising 
what remained of the Apocrypha, comprising 
1 and2Esdras, Ad. Esther, Baruch, Song of the 
Three Children, the History of Susanna, Bel and 
the Dragon, and the Prayer of Manasses. For 
one of these books (2 Esdras) they had the benefit 
of Bensly’s careful reconstruction of the text, and 
were thus able to give a translation of the ‘ miss¬ 
ing fragment’ (T 36 ^ 08 ). In the other instances no 
critical settlement of the existing text was at¬ 
tempted. The revised Apocrypha was published 
early in 1895. It bore the title: ‘ The | Apocryphal 
Translated out of the | Greek and Latin tongues j 
Being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 | Compared 
with the most ancient Authorities and | Revised 
A.D. 1894 I Printed for the Universities of | Oxford 
and Cambridge | Oxford [or Cambridge] | At the 
University Press 11895.* 

In endeavouring to form a just estimate of the 
merits of the RV, it will be convenient to take 
the component parts of it in the order in which 
they appeared. The NT, moreover, challenges our 
attention first, because of its surpassing import¬ 
ance, because the changes made in revising it were 
relatively much more numerous than in the case 
of the OT, and because the attack and defence 
w’ere here the most strenuous. As was not un¬ 
natural, the strife grew fiercest about the form in 
which the Lord’s Prayer >vas now set forth. In 
both its forms (Mt 6 9 ' 1 *, Lk ll-’ 4 ) alike it w r as now 
without the doxology. The form in Luke was 
much curtailed. For * Our Father which art in 
heaven ’ it had simply ‘ Father.’ It lacked alto¬ 
gether two petitions—‘ Thy w r ill,* etc., and ‘ Deliver 
us from evil.’ These changes w r ere made on MS 
authority, believed to be the highest; and the 
clauses omitted w T ere duly noted in the margin. 
So far, the Revisers were within their rights. But 
a further alteration of ‘from evil* to ‘from the 
evil one ’ could not be so easily defended. It w r as 
understood to have been accepted mainly through 
the influence of Bishop Light foot. A chief argu¬ 
ment for the change, the alleged fact that fttraadai 
&t6 , as distinguished from pvaaaOai 4 k, denotes 
deliverance from a person, not a state , was con¬ 
troverted by other scholars; and we cannot but 
wish that, in this instance, the renderings in the 
text and margin could have changed places.* 


* See, for an outline of the controversy, the Bishop of Dur 
ham's three letters in the Guardian of Sept. 7th, 14th, and 21st, 
1881, reprinted in A Fresh Revision of the FT, 3rd ed. 1891, 
and Canon F. C. Cook's A Second Letter to the Lord Biohop oj 
London, 1882. 
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Fault was also found with the change—the 
uncalled-for change, as it seemed to many—in the 
order of the words in the familiar Song of Simeon. 
What was gained, men would ask, by thus re-group¬ 
ing the well-remembered lines— 

* Now lettesb thoa thy servant depart, 0 Lord, 

According to thy word, in peaoe'T 

A more perfect parallelism, it might be replied, 
and a closer adherence to the order of the original. 
But the further question might be pressed : How 
far is this latter quality essential to a good idiom¬ 
atic translation ? 

More irritating, however, than such changes in 
important passages as we have noticed, were the 
incessant alterations in small particulars, which 
tripped up the reader at every turn.* One accus¬ 
tomed to • Jesus stood on the shore,’ in Jn 21 4 , 
could not take kindly to * Jesus stood on the beach, 
even though assured that the rendering of alyia\6s 
was thus kept uniform. Nor would one who knew 
how deeply the phrase ‘vials of wrath* was em¬ 
bedded in our language, fail to demur, if he read 
Rev 15, at having ‘ bowls of the wrath of God’ ! 
substituted for the familiar expression. The Re- | 
visers of 1611 and those of 1881 both equally 
admitted that no two words in different languages | 
cover precisely the same ground. But from tliis ; 
common axiom they proceeded to opposite con¬ 
clusions. The older translators felt justified by it 
in varying the rendering of the same word in the 
original. They even made a merit of doing so. 
‘We have not tied ourselves,’ they say in their 
Preface, ‘to an uniformity of phrasing or to an 
identity of words, as some peradventure w T ould 
wish that we had done. . . . That we should 
express the same notion in the same particular 
word ; as, for example, if we translate the Hebrew' 
or Greek word once by purpose , never to call it 
intent . . . thus to mince the matter, we thought 
to savour more of curiosity than wisdom.’ 

The liberty thus claimed is freely used in the 
AY, and, it must be admitted, deserves at times 
rather to be called licence. The translation may 
gain in spirit and buoyancy, hut at the cost of 
losing other qualities yet more precious. How 
much is lost, for instance, by the capricious altera¬ 
tion of ‘ destroy ’ to ‘ defile,’ in 1 Co 3 17 ?— 1 If an}' 
man destroyeth the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy.’ Nothing hut the love of variety for its 
own sake could have prompted the double render¬ 
ing of Siaiptaets in 1 Co 12 4 ' 6 by ‘ differences ’ and 
1 diversities,’ and of irepyTjfjLdrur and its cognate 
verb by ‘operations’ and ‘worketh.’ Hardly less 
injurious to the sense, in many passages, is the 
converse fault of using the same English w ord 
to translate different words in the original. Thus 
4 light’ serves as the equivalent of 0wy, <j><*xr-Hip (Ph 
2 1 ®), ^wricr/uAs (2 Co 4 4 ), ipfryyos (Lk 11®), Xtfxvos (Mt 
6®); ‘ know ’ of olSa, yun. forxw, iriyivdxncw, and ^jrtcrra- 
i mi. The Revisers of 1881 were fully alive to the 
difficulties placed in their way by this peculiarity 
of their predecessors’ labour, and spealc in their 
Preface of the principles on w'hieli they en¬ 
deavoured to solve the problem thus presented to 
them. They discriminated, fes far as possible, 
tatween ‘varieties of rendering which were com- 

* Professor Plumptre computes the number of variations in 
rendering: from the AV of the NT to be more than 35,000. 
Others make them 36,000. See Canon Cook’s Second Letter, 
p. 6 and n. Cook further estimates that the deviations from 
the Greek text of 1611 in that adopted by the Revisers exceed 
5000. Edgar (The Bibles of England , 1889, p. 342) agrees, 
■mmMm the exact number 5002. The Greek text used by king 
James’s translators, so far as it could be ascertained, was 
published at Cambridge by Scrivener, and had, as footnotes, 
the readings preferred by the Revisers. A similar work, but 
with converse arrangement of text and notes, was published 
at Oxford by Archdeacon Palm*?. The calculation was thus 
made easy. 


patible with fidelity to the true meaning of the 
text ’ and ‘ varieties which involved inconsistency, 
and were suggestive of differences that had no 
existence in tne Greek.’ To the former class they 
professed themselves lenient. Some have thought 
that they would have acted more wisely if they 
had made this class more comprehensive, instead 
of sacrificing so much for a uniformity of render¬ 
ing, not always attainable even by themselves.* 

It may be well, as helping the reader to form a 
judgment for himself, to set down a short list of 
passages from the NT in which the rendering of 
the RY is generally admitted to be an improve¬ 
ment, followed by another of passages in which 
the changes made are considered by many to be 
for the worse. 

(A) Changes admitted to be for the better. 


AY 1611. 

Mt 1210 But when Jesus 
knew it [as if for a time he 
had not known itj. 

Mk 4 21 Is a candle brought 
to be put under a bushel . . . 
and not to be set on a candle¬ 
stick? 

Mk 4 ® And he was in the 
hinder part of the ship, asleep 
on a pillow. 

Mk 7 1 * . . . purging all 
meat*. 

Mk 10*2 exercise lordship 
over them. 

Lk 2342 when thou comest 
into thy kingdom. 

Lk 2417 ... as ye walk, and 
are sad? 

Jn 4 1 . . . made and bap¬ 
tized. 

Jn 2116 Feed my sheep. 

Ac 2327 This man was taken 
of the Jews, and should have 
been killed of them: then 
came I with an army, and 
rescued him. 

Ac 26® Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian. 

Ac 2740 And when they had 
taken up the anchors, they 
committed themselves unto the 
sea. 

1 Co 7® . . . but I spare 
you. 

1 Co 9 s Have we not power 
to lead about a sister, a wife 
. . .? 

Ph 46 Be careful for nothing. 

2 Th 21 ... by the coming. 

1 Ti 310 . . . purchase to 
themselves a good degree. 

1 Ti 6 B . . . supposing that 
gain is godliness. 

2 Ti 2 ,w . . . who are taken 
captive by him at his will [pro¬ 
nouns ambiguous]. 

Tit li* The Cretians are al- 
way liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies. 

Ja 1*3 ... he being not a 
forgetful hearer, but a doer of 
the work. 


Mt 1210 And Jesus perceiv¬ 
ing it. 

Mk 4 21 Is the lamp brought 
to be put under the bushel, 
. . . and not to be put on the 
Btand? 

Mk 4® And he himself was 
in the stern, asleep on the 
cushion. 

Mk 7i» This he said, making 
all meats dean [*»tfi 
masc. in K, A, BJ. 

Mk 1042 lord it over them. 

Lk 2342 when thou comest 
in thy kingdom. 

Lk 2417 ... as ye walk? 
And they stood still, looking 
sad. 

Jn 4^ . . . was making and 

baptizing. 

Jn 21*6 Tend my sheep. 

Ac 2327 This man was seized 
by the Jews, and was about to 
be slain of them, when I came 
upon them with the soldiers, 
and rescued him. 

Ac 26® With but little per¬ 
suasion thou wouldest fain 
make me a Christian. 

Ac 2740 And casting off the 
anchors, they left them in the 


1 Co 7® . . . and I would 
spare you. 

1 Co 90 Have we no right to 
lead about a wife that is a 
believer . . . ? 

Ph 46 In nothing be anxious. 

2Th 2 1 . . . touching the 
coming. 

1 Ti 3® . . . gain to them¬ 
selves a good standing. 

1 Ti ti® . . . supposing that 
godliness is a way of gain. 

2Ti 2® . . . having been 
taken captive by the Lord's 
servant unto the will of God 
[see also m.]. 

Tit l 13 Cretans are alway 
liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons. 

Ja l 28 ... being not a hearer 
thatforgetteth, but a doer that 
worketh. 


(B) Changes not so admitted. 
AV 1611. R^ 

Mt 5 ® . . . till thou hast Mt 6 ® till 
paid the uttermost farthing. the last t fart 


Mt 5® till tbou have paid 
the last t farthing. 


* See the examples of inconsistency in rendering in the RY 
collected by Edgar, p. 362. is * teacher,’ ‘ doctor,’ 

* master ’; has four equivalents; x*p».xXnrts and r*Xiy 

each five. Of course, some of these are AV renderings allowed 
to remain. 

t Gr. A high authority, Dr. F. Field, himself one of 

the Revisers, characterizes this change as one * than which no 
single verbal alteration has met with more general reprobation 
(Sotes on the Translation of the AT, 1899, Pref. p. xiv n.% 
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Mt 1333... it is the greatest 
among herbs. 

Mk 168 . . . they came unto 
the sepulchre . . . 

Lk 6® . . . we have toiled 
all the night, and have taken 
nothing. 

Jn if* . . . that he should 
give eternal life to as many as 
thou hast given him. 

Ac 2137 Canst thou speak 
Greek! 

Ac 27 1 ® ... we had much 
work to come by the boat. 

Ro 57 Yet peradventure for 
a good man some would even 
dare to die. 

Ro 515 For if through the 
offence of one many be dead, 
much more the grace of God, 
and the gift by grace, which 
is by one man, Jesus Christ, 
hath abounded unto many. 

1 Co 51 It is reported com¬ 
monly . . . 

2 Co 102 . . . that I may not 
be bold when I am present 
with that confidence, where¬ 
with I think to be bold against 
some, which think of us os if 
we walked according to the 
flesh. 

Gal 2 1 ® Knowing that a man 
is not justified by the works of 
the law, but by the faith of 
Jesus Christ. 

Gal 313 Now to Abraham 
. . . were the promises made. 

1 Ti 3- A bishop . . . 

1 Ti 6 10 For the love of 
money is the root of all evil. 

He 11* . . . for before his 
translation he had this testi¬ 
mony , that he pleased God. 

He 127 if \ e endure chasten¬ 
ing, God (lialeth with you as 
with sons 

He 13** Let your conversa¬ 
tion $$ be without covetous- 


RV1881. 

Ht IS® ... it is greater* 
than the herbs. 

Mk 163 ... they come to the 
tomb . . . 

Lk 5 s ... we toiled all night, 
and took nothing, f 

Jn 17 2 . . . that whatsoever 
thou hast gi\ en him, to them 
he should give eternal life. 

Ac 2137 Dost thou know J 
Greek? 

Ac 27 1 ® ... we were able, 
with difficulty, to secure § the 
boat. 

Ro 5? for || peradventure for 
the good man some one would 
even dare to die. 

Ro 515 For if by the trespass 
of the one the many died, 
much more did the grace of 
God, and the gift by the grace 
of the one mau, Jesus Christ, 
abound unto the many. 

1 Co 51 It is actually H re¬ 
ported . . . 

2 Co 102 . . . that I may not 
when present show courage 
with the confidence wherewith 
I count to be bold against 
some, which count of us as if 
we walked according to the 
flesh. 

Gal 2i® . . . knowing that a 
man is not justified by the 
works of the law, save [m. but 
only] through faith in Jesus 
Christ.** 

Gal Now to Abraham 
were the prom uses spoken. 

1 Ti 8 s The bishop . . . 

ITi 6 i0 For the love of 
money is a root of all kinds of 
evil ft 

He 11® . . . for before his 
translation he hath had wit¬ 
ness borne to him that he had 
been well-pleasing unto God. 

He 127 It is for XX chastening 
that ye endure; God dealeth 
with you as with sons. 

He 13® Be ye free from the 
love of money. 


Rev 105 praise our God, all Rev 19® Give praise to our 
ye his servants. | God, all ye hiB servants. 

The Revisers of the OT had a task before them in 
some respects more difficult, in others easier, than 
that which the NT Revisers had had to face. On 
the one hand, their subject was a much longer one ; 
more varied in its contents, and hence requiring 
more diversified knowledge in those who dealt with 

* Query, used here as a superlative? is so used m 

Mt IS 1 and elsewhere. The tendency of the superlative form of 
wijs. to disappear in NT Greek (noticed by Rutherford in the 
Pref. to his new translation of Romans , 1900) is illustrated by 
the fact that puyims is only found once in the NT (2 P H) 
t Justified by RV on ground of aorist tenses. 

$ For the ellipse of ka.ku* with £/A*wr?v, see Field, in loc. 

§ ‘ difficulty ’ not found in AV. ‘ Secure,’ as a verb, only in 
Mt 2814 fatki iruxrt/Mt), where the Revisers have 

substituted ‘rid you of care.’ As a rendering of vipixpa.-rtit 
ymrilett m the present passage, ‘secure ’ is inappropriate, unless 
(as is probable enough) the RV uses it as simply equivalent to 
‘get hold of.’ 

I The ‘for' refers to a thought suppressed, by a common Or. 
idiom. Rutherford thus supplies the ellipse : *1 say barely’ 
conceivable, not wholly inconceivable ; for,’ etc. As left in the 
text the words are scarcely intelligible. 

If' Actually * in this sense is a modernism. 

** Burgon (The Revision Revised , p. 147) quotes Bp. Words- 
worth of Lincoln as saying that the statement thus put forth, 
with save instead of ‘out,’ or ‘but only,’ ‘is illogical ana 
erroneous, and contradicts the whole drift of St. Paul’s argu¬ 
ment in that Ep. and in the Ep. to the Romans. ’ 
ft r£v, not is ‘all,’ not ‘all kinds of.’ With 

» n . a rthrous as predicate, Field (in loc.) aptly compares (after 
WetBtem) Athen. vu. p. 280 A, »pxv *«/ 1 raw iyctOtS *1 ty,s 

ycu-Tpos rfinv,. 

Jt lie has undoubtedly better authority than */. But, with this 
mS 1108 '’ t'be two versions be compared simply as English. 
roi* • xX ‘Let y° ur manners be without auarice' 

(Knemisn). It must be admitted, how’ever, that the AV is very 

2fi n i!Hi firible or » ** intelligible, gives a totally fal^e sense 
lo a modern reader. 


it; beset, moreover, with greater obscurities, and 
not illustrated by the light shed from muiy 
quarters upon the NT. On the other hand, the 
confessed obscurity of many passages formed a 
justification of the Revisers* work; lower persons 
were competent to criticise their work; and they 
had the advantage of an interval of four years 
after the appearance of the revised NT, in 1881, 
in which to profit by the verdict passed by public 
opinion upon the performance of their colleagues. 
Above all, they were not hampered by the constant 
necessity of deciding between rival texts of the 
original. Very wisely, we think, they came to 
the conclusion, as stated in their Preface, that * as 
the state of knowledge on the subject is not at 
present such as to justify any attempt at an 
entire reconstruction of tiie text on the authority 
of the Versions, the Revisers have thought it most 
prudent to auopt the Massoretic Text os the basis 
of their work, and to depart from it, as the Autho¬ 
rized Translators had done, only in exceptional 
cases. 5 

Doing carried out on the same lines as the 
revised NT, we find in the present work the same 
improvements in the arrangement of the English 
text: the grouping by paragraphs the indication 
by spaces of a change of subject, the clearer mark¬ 
ing of quotations, the system of parallelism adopted 
for poetical books and passages, and the like. As 
in the NT, the direction of Convocation is obeyed, 
that no change of reading be admitted into the 
English text it not approved, at the final revision, 
by a majority of at least two-thirds of the Revisers 
present. Hence it may often be the case that a 
particular reading in the margin is one which a 
majority—though not the requisite majority—of 
the Revisers would have wished to see inserted in 
the text. It is permissible to conjecture that an 
example may be found at the outset in Gn 1-, where 
‘ the spirit of God moved upon 5 is left undisturbed, 
but the margin otters the alternative rendering 
‘ was brooding upon 5 (ef. Dt S2 n ). As in the case 
of the NT also, another rule of Convocation is not 
observed—that, namely, which directed that the 
revision should extend to ‘the headings of pages 
and chapters.’ Roth classes of headings have been 
omitted altogether; with the twofold advantage 
that space is gained, and the province of the 
commentator Is not encroached upon. 

In passing to the more important subject of the 
merits of the revised translation itself, the first 

S uestion that will occur to many minds is, whether 
le changes made are proportionately as numeious 
as in the NT. Is there, in particular, so freq uent 
an infringement of the rule laid down by the Com¬ 
mittee of Convocation ‘ to introduce as tew altera¬ 
tions as possible into the text of the AV, consist¬ 
ently with faithfulness’? The prevalent opinion 
is that there is not. But to give a decisive answer 
is less easy than might be supposed; partly from 
the extent of the ground to be covered, and partly 
from the fact that the language of the OT is in 
general less familiar to mo*t persons than that of 
the NT.* Thus in Jon4 6 we had ‘to deliver him 
from his grief 5 —a vigorous and appropriate ex¬ 
pression at the time, although it may well be 
asked how many modern readers are acquainted 
with the old meaning of ‘grief. 5 Instead of 
this, we now have ‘ to deliver him from his evil 
case* — a rendering which, while closer to the 

* A writer in the Church Quarterly Review (Oct. 1885, pp. 
190, 19 1) reckons that there are about 830 changes in Judges, 
684 in Pss 1-41, 83T> in Hosea, and 1389 in Job, ‘the most 
difficult book in the OT.’ In the Edinburgh Review of the same 
date, p. 483, similar results are obtained. The reviewer notes 
2094 changes in the entire Book of Psalms, 1278 in Jer., 1550 in 
Ezekiel. On on average of nine books, the changes marked 
‘important’ number about one-sixth of the whole. But it is 
obvious that opinions might differ widely as to what changes 
were important. 
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Hebrew,* lacks the spirit and force of the other. 
Objection has been taken, again, to the substi¬ 
tution of * my provocation * for * grief ’ in 1 S l 1 *, 
where Hannan pleads: * Out of the abundance of 
my complaint and grief [but is this the meaning 
of the Heb. dm ?] have I spoken hitherto.* 

The OT Revisers made it a principle not to depart 
from the Massoretic Text save in ‘exceptional 
cases.* One such case occurs in Jg 18 80 , where 
are described the idolatries of the tribe of Dan, 
and the participation in them of Jonathan, the 
son of Gershom, the son—as we now read—of 
Moses. The AV in place of Moses has Manasseh. 
The explanation is simple. To save the great 
lawgiver from the reproach of having an idolatrous 
descendant, the Massoretes suggested a corruption 
of the text in the passage in question, by writing 
a ‘ suspended N ’ over and between the M and S in 
Moses, thus converting it, so far as the consonants 
are concerned, into Manasses.+ The Revisers have 
rightly restored Moses, which is also the reading 
of the Vulgate. 

To take another example. In Ps 24® the AV 
reads : ‘ This is the generation of them that seek 
him, that seek thy face, (J Jacob*; with the 
marginal variant, ‘O God of Jacob.’ All attempts 
to make sense of the former reading being, to say 
the least, far-fetched, the Revisers have wisely 
placed in their text that supplied by the margin; 
in which they have the support of the LXX, the 
Vulgate, and the Syriac. 

The advantage gained by forsaking the received 
text for the ancient versions being in these and 
some other instances J indisputable, it is perhaps 
to be regretted that the Revisers did not use the 
term ‘exceptional’ with a greater latitude of 
meaning. To have done so might have saved them 
at times from the necessity ol encumbering their 
margin with variants (as in the case of Pss *2 1J and 
2*2 ib ), only perplexing the reader, and leaving him 
to reconcile conflicting renderings as best he can. 

A word must be said in passing on the treatment 
of archaisms by the OT Revisers. The principle 
they lay down in their Preface appears at first 
sight to be a sound and consistent one. ‘ Where 
an archaic word or expression was liable to be 
misunderstood, or at least was not perfectly in¬ 
telligible,* they have changed it for another. 
Where, ‘although obsolete, it ‘was not unin¬ 
telligible,* they have suffered it to stand. Thus, 
to take their own illustration, ‘to ear’ (1 S 8 la ) 
and ‘earing* (Gn 45®) are replaced by ‘to plow ’ 
and ‘ plowing,’ as being now not only obsolete, but 
misleading. On the other hand, ‘boiled’ is re¬ 
tained in Ex 9 J1 (‘the flax was boiled’), as the 
word is still occasionally met with in country 
parts, and has no English equivalent to express 
its meaning—that of ‘podded for seed.’ But, as 
often happens, a principle, good in itself, is here 
found to work imperfectly in practice ; the reason 
in this case being, that words and phrases intel¬ 
ligible to one class of readers are unintelligible to 
anotiier, and hence it is difficult to know' w here to 
draw the line. The result is at best a compromise. 
‘Artillery’ is gone from 1 S 20 40 ; but ‘bravery,’ 
in the sense of adornments or beauty, § is re¬ 
tained in Is 3 18 . Cain is now a ‘"wanderer, 5 not a 
‘ vagabond *; the inlets of the shore, where Asher 
abode, are ‘creeks,’ not ‘breaches’; the question 
of Acliish (1 S 27 10 ) is made clear by the simple 
change of ‘road’ to ‘raid.* But we still meet 
with ‘occurrent’ for ‘occurrence* (1 K 5 4 ), ‘chap-. 

* tain?* hterally rendered in the LXX by «*•* r£v mvtiZ. 

t See Lord Arthur Herve/s note, ad loc., in The Speaker’s 
Commentary. 

t Am Ps 1U 2 , Ps 22*9, 1 Ch 6®. See the article in the Church 
Quarterly Review, before referred to, pp. 186,187, where these 
passages are discussed. 

9 See the marginal reading of la A 
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men’ for ‘traders’ (2Ch 9 14 ), ‘sith’ for ‘since.* 
In IS 17 22 ‘carriage* is propeily changed to 

* baggage,’ as in Is 10** ana elsewhere; and in 
2 K 23” ‘ title ’ (from the Vulgate) is in like 
manner replaced by ‘ monument.’ * Yet the house 
in which the leper king Azari&h dies is still called 
a ‘ several,* instead of a ‘ separate,’ house (2 K 15 fi ); 
and, yet more strangely, the Latinism ‘desired’ 
for ‘ regretted * is still found in the description of 
the death of Jehoram (2 Ch 21 s0 ). 

In spite, however, of defects and inconsistencies, 
of which only a very few specimens have been 
given, it is but just to the OT Revisers to admit 
that they have corrected many a faulty rendering, 
and by so doing have thrown light on a multitude 
of obscure passages. In 2 S l 18 , for instance, David’s 
bidding ‘ the use of the bow ’ to be taught to the 
children of Judah has always been felt to be out 
of place at the beginning of the dirge. By the 
simple change of use to song, as the word to be 
supplied, it is seen that the dirge itself, ‘ the song 
of the bow,’ w r as the thing enjoined to be taught. 
The inconsequent statement m Is 10 13 , ‘though 
thy people Israel be as the sand of the sea, yet a 
remnant of them shall return,’ is made logical by 
reading ‘ only ’ for ‘ yet ’; both words being alike 
in italics. Much improved also is the rendering 
of the next verse. In the AV it stands: ‘ For the 
Lord God of hosts shall make a consumption, even 
determined. . . .* In the RV it is : ‘ For a consum¬ 
mation, and that determined, shall the Lord. . . .* 
‘ The ships of Tarshish,’ in the older rendering of 
Ezk 2T 25 , by a poetical but not very intelligible 
metaphor, ‘did sing of thee in thy market.’ Sow', 
in simple prose it is: ‘ w*ere thy caravans for thy 
merchandise. 5 In a very obscuie passage, Hos 
‘ the revolters are gone deep in making slaughter ’ 
can at least be understood, which is more than 
can be- truly said of the earlier version : ‘ are pro¬ 
found to make slaughter.’ Hab l 11 gains much in 
terseness, not to say fidelity, by tiie rendering 
‘whose might is his god,* in place of ‘imputing 
this his power unto his god.’ Other examples 
crowd upon the memory, but these will suffice. 

As w*e try to view the work of the Revisers upon 
the two Testaments as a finished whole, the question 
inevitably arises : Is their w’ork a failure or a 
success? Will the Bible, in the form in which 
they leave it to us, become the Bible of the English- 
speaking people, or will it be quietly laid aside, to 
be referred to occasionally as a useful commentary 
on the older version ? Fortunately, W’e are spared 
the necessity of^ replying, as time alone can give 
the answer. We do not forget how slowly, fora 
long while, the AV itself won its way to general 
acceptance ; and liow the Psalter it contains has 
not even yet displaced the older version in the 
Book of Common Prayer.f Knowing as w r e do 
the long and unselffsn labour bestowed by the 
Revisers upon their task, we cannot but sympathize 
with the aspirations with which their Prefaces close. 
But as it is a hazardous undertaking to attempt 
to restore—not renovate—an ancient building, so 
is it perilous to apply the touch of any but the 
most loving and cautious, as well as skilful, hands 
to the venerable structure of the Version of 1011. 
For its ‘ marvellous English,’ to recall a familial 

♦The Hebrew word p% here so rendered, is translated 

* sign ’ in Ezk 39 le (AV and RV), while in Jer 81 21 its plural ia 

* waymarks.’ See Edgar, as before, p. S19 n. 

f See some remarks on this by Scrivener, Authorized Edition, 
p. 139. Professor Oheyne, who quotes the passage {Expositor, 
3rd ser. vol. v. p. 804), justly urges in reply the tuaima 0 f sense 
as against sound. But in a translation of poetical books both 
must be studied. Asa passing illustration, let the reader call 
to mind two sentences from the older version of Ps 1479. is 
‘ Who giveth fodder unto the cattle,’ and ‘ He bloweth with his 
wind and the waters flow’; and ask himself what has been 
gained by the alteration of these in the RV. 
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passage of F. W. Faber, * lives on in the ear like 
a music that never can be forgotten. ... Its feli¬ 
cities seem often to be almost things rather than 
mere words.’ The makers of that version erred, no 
donbt, in many places. Small credit is ours, if, 
with the addedKnowledge of nearly three centuries, 
we can discern their faults. But great will be the 
praise of that scholar, or that band of scholars, who 
shall be judged to have removed the blemishes of 
their handiwork, without marring its beauties.* 

The revision of the Apocrypha was, as before 
said, an afterthought. It was simply a matter of 
agreement between the Revisers and the repre¬ 
sentatives of the University Presses of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Moreover, wnilst, in the Speaker's 
Commentary , the Apocr., issued in 1888, was in¬ 
cluded under the general title of 4 The Holy Bible,’ 
the title-page of the revised edition of 1895 makes 
no such claim. The Preface ends simply with the 
unassuming hope 4 that it will be found helpful to 
the student, and acceptable to the general reader 
of the Apocrypha.’ This seems to make a few 
words desirable on the position held by the 
Apocrypha in our English Bibles, f 

The first printed English Bible containing the Apocrypha was 
that of Miles Coverdale, 1535. In a short prologue, Coverdale 
describes these writings as ‘ The bokes and treatises which 
amonge the fathers of Okie are not rekened to be of like 
authorite with the other bokes of the bvble, nether are they 
founde in the Canon of the Hebrue.’ After giving a list of 
them, which agrees in order with our own as far as the end of 
Sirach, the translator adds : ' Unto these also belongeth Baruc, 
whom we haue set amonge the prophetes next vnto Jeremy, 
because he was his scry be and in his tyme.’ He then explains 
that these books * are not iudged amonge the doctours to be of 
like reputacion with the other scripture, as thou [good reader] 
mayest perceaue by 8. Jerome in epistola ad Paminum. And 
the chefe cause therof is this : there be many places in them, 
that seme to be repugnaunt vnto the open and manyfest trueth 
in the other bokes of the byble. Jseuertheles, I haue not 
gathered them together to the intent that I wolde haue them 
despysed, or little sett by, or that I shulde think them false, for 
I am not able to proue it. 

The above 4 gathering together ’ of the Apocry¬ 
phal books into one place, while it might seem an 

*It will be instructive to note the progress made in a 
parallel revision movement—that concerned with the German 
Luther Bible. We are enabled to do this by a paper of Dr. 
Philip Schaff’s in the Expositor, 3rd ser. voL v. p. 4(58 ff. The 
work was begun, in 1863, by the Eisenach German Evangelical 
Church Conference, and tbe result of their labours appealed at 
Halle, in 1883, under the title: Die Bibel, oder die ganze Heilige 
Schrift des Alton und Neuen Testaments nach der deutschen 
Ucbersetzung D. Martin Luthers. The revised NT had been 
already published separately. The Halle publication was re¬ 
garded as a Probe-lnbel, or specimen of what was proposed. 
The revision was carried out with extreme care, but in too 
conservative a spirit; as may be judged from the fact that, 
while the English revised NT contained some 86,000 changes, 
the German contained only 200. Failing to please either party 
—those who desired and those who deprecated change—' it was 
recommitted by the Eisenach Conference of 1886 for final 
action.* After being subjected to a second and more thorough¬ 
going revision, and kept back for the proverbial nine years, the 
Luther Bible was issued again at Halle in 1892L A Preface by 
Dr. O. Frick, Director of the v. Oanstein Bible Society, gives an 
interesting account of the progress of the work, and the lines 
on which it had been earned out Still more than in the 
English revision, the difficulty was how to steer judiciously 
between opposite extremes: to correct errors and remove 
archaisms, without needlessly disturbing the venerable ' rust' 
on Luther’s handiwork; to keep in view the wants of school 
and congregation, while not forgetful of the more fastidious 
taste of scholarsin short, to pacify alike those who would 
summarily recast the whole version, and those who would leave 
it altogether untouched—the large class of those whom Dr. 
Frick might have described as holding to the opinion of Magr. 
Petrus Lapp, In the Epp. obscur. Vxrorum: *Sacra scriptura 
sufficienter est translate, et non indigemus aliis translation! • 
bus.* 

Dr. Frick refers, for fuller information on the subject, to 
Das Work der Bibelrevieion, Halle, 1892. See also two articles 
by Dr. H. L. Strack in tbe Expositor. 3rd ser. ii pp. 178-187 ; 
v. pp. 193-201; and Funck’s BcurteUung der rev . Ausgabe d. 
N.T. 1893, . . . Gannstadt, 1896. 

t For a fuller treatment of the subject, Bee the art Apocrypha 
in voL i., that by Bishop Kyle in Smith's DB, and Dr. 
Salmon’s General Introduction to the Apocr. in the Speaker's 
Commentary. 
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appropriate bridging over of the interval between 
the Old and New Testaments, undoubtedly tended 
to make deeper and more sharply cut the line 
dividing the canonical from the uncanonical books, 
and to diminish the esteem in which the latter 
were held. So long as these were interspersed 
among the canonical, as in the Greek and Latin 
Bibles, it was natural that, in the popular mind, 
the two classes should be indiscriminately re¬ 
garded as Scripture. Even Colet, in his Byght 
fruit/ull Monuion, cites or refers to Sirach more 
frequently than any other hook; and later still, in 
the two Books of Homilies (1547 and 1563), we 
find passages from the Apocr. quoted as 4 Scripture 
written by the Holy Ghost,* or as 4 the Word of 
God.’ * But, when the Apocryphal writings were 
grouped together by themselves, the thought 
easily suggested itself, to the Puritan at any 
rate, that they might be dispensed with altogether. 
It is said that some copies of the Genevan Bible 
of 1576 were issued without the Apocrypha. + In 
any case, the practice of printing Bibles not con¬ 
taining the Apocr. must have continued, for in 
1615 it was judged of sufficient importance by 
Archbishop Abbot to he prohibited, under pain of 
one year’s imprisonment. This prohibition was of 
little avail in arresting the course of public 
opinion. In 1643 Dr. John Liglitfoot, when 
preaching before the House of Commons, com¬ 
plained of the privilege, curtailed as it was, still 
enjoyed by the Apocryphal writings. He speaks 
of them not as connecting, but as separating, the 
Old and New Testaments. ‘Thus sweetly and 
nearly,’ he exclaims, 4 should the two Testaments 
join together, and thus divinely would they kiss 
each other, but that the wretched Apocrypha doth 
thrust in between.’ 4 Like the two cherubins in 
the temple oracle,’ he continues, the Law and the 
Gospel would touch each other, ‘ did not this 
patchery of human invention divorce them 
asunder.’ Z 

But in fact the concessions made to the Puritan 
party at the Hampton Court Conference itself, 
with regard to the use of the Apocr. in the 
Lectionarj’ of the Church, and the large excisions 
then agreed to, § furnish evidence enough, if any 
were still needed, of the diminished esteem into 
which the Apocryphal books were falling, and 
help to explain* the comparative carelessness with 
which these books were revised in 1611. That 
the revision of the Apocr. then made shows signs 
of less care and deliberation than was bestow ed 
upon the canonical books, is certain. The task 
was assigned to the second Cambridge Company, 
a body which comprised perhaps fewer scholars of 
eminence than any of the others. They were the 
first to finish their allotted share of the work. 
4 For the rest,’ says Scrivener, || 4 they are con¬ 
tented to leave many a rendering of the Bishops’ 
Bible as they found it, when nearly any change 
must have been for the better; even where their 
.predecessor sets them a better example they resort 
to undignified, mean, almost vulgar words and 
phrases; and on the whole they convey to the 
reader’s mind the painful impression of having 
disparaged the importance of their own work, or 
of having imperfectly realized the truth that what 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well.’ 

One peculiarity of the AV of the Apocr. could 

* This was noticed by Pusey in his Eirenioon. See the 
Church Quarterly Rev., Oct 1888, p. 140. In the first part of 
the Sermon of Swearing, a quotation from Wisdom is intro¬ 
duced by the words : * Almighty God by the wise man saith.’ 

t Churton, Uncanonical and Apocr. Scripture, Introd. p. 2L 

X Salmon, Gen. Introd. (tc.) p. xxxvii. 

$ A full list of these is given in Perry, Hist of the Eng 
Church, L pp. 105,106. 

II Authorized Edition, pi 140, Scrivener notes that Dr. 
Robert Gell in his Essay, 1659, formed a like unfavourably 
opinion of tbe revision of the Apocr. in the AV. 
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hardly fail to strike the reader, though it might 
not occur to him to ascribe it to its true cause— 
simple negligence. This is the scarcity of words 
in italics, or, in case of the early black-letter 
editions, in small Roman type. As first published, 
there were only fifty-four examples to be found in 
the whole Apocrypha. * In fact only three instances 
occur at all later than Sir 45 4 , after which [ ], or 
sometimes (), are substituted in their room.* * 

It may be of service for forming a just estimate 
of the merits of the AV and R V respectively, so 
far as the Apocr. is concerned, to set down two 
or three short extracts, taken almost at random 
from the Bishops’ Bible, and notice some of the 
changes made in the revisions of 1611 and 1895. 
The copy of the Bishops* Bible used is one of the 
2nd ed. of 1572. The first passage taken shall be 
from the description of a friend in Sir 6. And 
here we are struck at the outset by the advantage 
the later Revisers have gained in recognizing, by a 
system of parallelisms, the poetical character of 
the book. The same remark applies to Wisdom. 
This in turn suggests the question : why, if the 
principle of stichometry was admitted in the case 
of the Sapiential books, it should have been 
ignored in other parts of the Apocrypha. Why 
should it not have been applied to portions, at 
least, of Baruch, to the psalmic Prayer of 
Manasses, and to the Song of the Three Children ? 
The result, as we have it, seems to point to a want 
of uniformity of plan. 

SlRACH 6 ( Bishops ’ Bible, 1572> 

6 Holde frendship with many, neuerthelesse haue but one 
counseller of a thousands. 

7 If thou gettest a freende, prooue him first, and be not hasty 
to geue hyin credence. 

8 For Bommc man is a freende but for his owne turne, and wj 1 
not abide in the day of trouble. 

2 And there is coniine freende that tumeth to enmitie, and 
taketh part agajnst thee : and yf he knoueth any' hurt by thee, 
he telleth it out. 

Agayne, somme freende is but a companion at the table, 
and m the day of neede he continueth not. 

ii but in thy prosperity he wyl lie as thou thee selfe, and 
deale plainelv with thy householde folke. 

i- It thou be brought lowe, he will be agai nst thee, and wi 1 
be h\ dden from thy face. 

Here, in v.6, for 'Ilolde frendship,’ etc., the AV has, more 
literally, 'Be in peace with many’; the RV, still more exacth, 
‘ Let those that are at peace uith thee be many’—« 
rei \rrmratv rcXXn. In v.7, for * If thou gettest ' (Co\ erdale and 
Bisb.) the AV and RV needlessly, ‘If thou wouldest get.’ It is 
exactly ‘If thou art getting’ (or * acquiring’), ti xrxrcu. For 

* to geue hym credence ’ (so, too, Cov.), the AV, not so well, * to 
credit him.’ The RV, more simply, ‘to trust him.’ In v.8, for 
the cumbrous 'somme man is,’ etc., retained by the AV, the 
RV has, more neatly, ' there is a fnend that is so for,’ etc. Not 
to delay over lesser matters, a more important question is, 
What is the friend referred to in vv.H- w? Is it a faithful friend 
(so the Lat. ‘Amicussi pennansent fixus,’ followed by Cover- 
dale, ‘Buta sure frende, etc.), or is it the time-server of v. 10 ? 
The Bish. and AV are undoubtedly right in taking the latter 
view, but obscure the sense by beginning v.n with 1 But’ instead 
of ‘ And.’ The RV makes the meaning clear— 

* And in thy prosperity he will be as thyself, 

And will be bold over thy servants: 

If thou shalt be brought low, he will be against thee, 

And will hide himself from thy face.’ 

' Be bold over’ is not a happy rendering of a-* ppr.rtirgrtu »sn, 

* will be plain-spoken with.’ 

Sub 52 (Bishopft Bible, agreeing with Coverdale). 

‘When they were put asunder one from another, he called 
one of them, and sayd vnto hym, O thou olde cankarde carle, 
that haste vsed thy wickednesse so long, thyne vngratious deedes 
whiche thou haste donne afore, are now comme to lyght’ 


phrase (‘ 0 thou ... long ) of wvrxX$uvu.in i,/j4p£* tutmSv. The 
AV has the less forcible but terser rendering, ‘ O thou that art 
waxen old in Wickedness,’ and this is retained in the RV. At 

* Scrivener, ib. p. 72. Some have thought that in the RV 
the use of italics is overdone. See the point raised in the 
JQJi, voL viil (1895-96), pp. 822, 828, where ‘ a Greek place of 
exercise ’ is censured as the rendering of in 2 Mac 

iA. 12 . In Sir 22 2 (wrongly cited as 123) < a foolish daughter is 
born to his loss,’ the reviewer shows good cause for omitting 
foolish. But it is justifixi by the parallelism of the passage. 


the same time it should be observed that wx\xuurB*t is not a 
mere synonym of pj^*r*nr (ct He 8 1 ®), but involves the notion 
of becoming stale, decrepit, worn out (Lk 123*0. Nor is ‘ wicked 
ness ’ quite adequate as a translation of y./utpit On the 

other hand, the rendering in the RV of %x»n by' are come home 
to thee ’ is excellent 

Wis (Bishopi Bible , here differing much from Cov.\ 

** For Wisdome, whiche is the woorker of al thinges, hath 
taught me: tor in her is the apirite of vnderstandyng, whiche is 
holy, one only, manifolde, subtile, quicke, mooumg (inarg. or 
liuely), vndeflled, plaine, sweete, louyng the thing that is good, 
sharpe, whiche can not be letted, dooing good. 

88 Kinde to man, stedfast, sure, free from care, h&uyng al 
vertues (marg. or power), circumspect in (marg. or liauyng 
regard of) al thynges, and passing through al vnderstandyng, 
cleane and subtile spirits. 

^ For wisedome is nimbler than al nimble thinges, she goeth 
through and atteyneth to al thinges, because of her cleannesse. 

28 For she is the breath of the power of God, and a pure 
influence flowyng from the glory of the almyghty [God]; there¬ 
fore can no defiled thing comme vnto her. 

The spirit of Divine Wisdom is here described by a string of 
epithets, numbering in the Greek text twenty-one (7x3). Thi 
rendering of the AV is a great improvement on that of the 
earher versions. In the RV, where further changes are made 
there is a slight tendency to diffuseness. Thus »«tpe», * intelli¬ 
gent’ (‘understanding,’ AV), becomes 'quick of understand¬ 
ing’; 'mobile’ (‘lively,’ AV, with which compare the 

double sense of ‘quick’), becomes ‘freely moving’: 
‘penetrating,’ ‘distinct’ (‘clear,’ AV), becomes ‘clear m utter¬ 
ance,’ as if to harmonize with the Lat. ‘disertus.’ The render¬ 
ing of u***yi*ti by ‘alone in kind* also seems doubtful. On the 
other hand, ‘ unhindered' is a terser rendering of etx*Xur*v than 
‘ which cannot be letted’ (AV): and there are several others of 
this tj pe. 

One of the minor defects pointed out in the RV 
of the Apocr. is a want of consistency in the 
spelling of proper names. The Revisers, in their 
Preface, show themselves aware of this, and plead 
in mitigation the difficulty of securing ‘ uniformity 
of plan in the work of the four committees.’ But 
the fault lies deeper. Inconsistencies are met with 
in the same verse. Thus in 2 Es 2 18 , where the AV 
had consistently ‘ Esay and Jeremy,’ the former is 
altered to ‘ Esaias ’ in the ltV, while the latter is 
left untouched. In I 40 of the same book, one 
solitary change is made in a string of proper 
names—that of ‘ Aggeus’to ‘Aggajus’; and this 
is left betwixt such incongruous forms as * Nahum 
and Abacue, Sophonias,... Zachary and Malachy.* 
In Jth 8 l ‘ Elcia,’ as it is in the AV, is altered to 
‘ Elkiali,’ which represents neither the Hebrew 
form of the word (n;pYn IJilkiali), nor the Greek 
(*K\A-eu£), nor the Latin (Elai). 

More serious is the charge brought against the 
Revisers of neglecting the help which the Oriental 
Versions were capable of allording them.* For 
example, in Sir 25 15 they are content to reproduce 
the meaningless rendering of the AV, ‘ There is no 
head above the head of a serpent,* without any 
hint of a better sense being procurable. Vet help 
is not far to seek. The Svnac version, as Eders- 
heim points out, is literally ‘ there is not a head 
more bitter than the head of a serpent.* And this 
at once suggests—wliat Bissell and others had 
already perceived—that the Hebrew word, here 
rendered KetpaX-fj, ‘head,’ in the Greek, was prob¬ 
ably s?*n, which in Dt 32 s3 and elsewhere denotes 
‘venom.’ The meaning then becomes simple and 
natural, ‘ There is no poison above (more virulent 
than) the poison of a serpent.* 

Or, again, take Sir 51 10 ‘ I called upon the Lord, 
the Father of my Lord.* If the words had been 
written from a Christian point of view, they would 
have been unexceptionable. But such was not the 
point of view of Jesus Ben Sirach. ‘The Syriae 
shows us,’ writes Edersheim, ‘that the original 
text signified, ‘ unto the Lord, my father, O Lord.* 

It is but fair to add that, in two at least of the 
books. Wisdom and 2 Esdras, the Versions have 
been freely resorted to, and with happy effect. In 
2 Esdras, more particularly, the Greek original of 

* In an able review o! the revised Apocr., which appeared is 
the Times of Nov. 19,1S95, this charge is pressed home. 
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which is not extant, many passages have been 
corrected through this means. A single chapter 
will furnish sufficient instances. In 2 Es 3 18 the 
AV has 'thou didst set fast the earth,’ which does 
not suit the context. The verb in the Arabic 
version is rendered by Gildemeister concussisti, 
which justifies the translation of the RV, 'Thou 
. . . didst shake the earth ’ (as if Z<rei<ras had been 
corrupted to (orr/aas). In v. 84 is a singular diversity 
of rendering: ' and so shall thy name nowhere l>e 
found but in Israel * (AV); ' and so shall it be 
found which way the scale inclineth’ (RV). The 
Arabic again bears out the RV. In the Latin, as 
Hilgenfeld suggested, momentum may have got 
perverted to nomcn tvum. Other examples will 
be found in vv.- 1,38,90 of this same chapter. But, 
on the whole, the Oriental Versions might have 
been consulted with profit to a much greater extent 
than they appear to have been. 

There are a few instances of conjectural emen¬ 
dation of the text, one or two of which deserve 
mention. One of the most felicitous is noted in 
the margin of 2 Mac T 86 . By the slight change of 
irerrT&Kacri to veirJjKaai the construction is simplified, 
and the sense altered from * having endured a short 
pain that bringeth everlasting life, have no>v died 
under God’s covenant,’ to 4 having endured a short 
pain, have now* drunk of overflowing life under 
God’s covenant.’ Another, the merit of which is 
assigned to Dr. Hort,* is admitted to the text of 
2 Mac 4 4 . It consists in reading MeveaOews, ‘ son 
of Menestheus’ (as in v. 21 ) for the inappropriate 
fiaiveaOai fos (or rather, ws), 'did rage as/etc. In 
2 Es l 86 the Revisers give ‘ O father ’ {pater, Cod. S) 
in place of ' brother ’ (AV). But neither is suitable, 
the speaker being God. Bensly suggested that the 
true reading in the Greek might have been irepi- 
8\e\f/ov , circumspicc, and that the contracted form 
of vepi had got mistaken for one of irarcp. But this 
conjecture, though ingenious, was not acted upon.t 

Subjoined are some examples of changes of 
rendering made by the Revisers, which have met 
w’ith approval, or the reverse:— 


(A) Changes generally approved. 


AV 1011. 

1 Es l 3 ® And he bound Joacim 
and the nobles. 

1 Es 421 He sticketh not to 
spend his life with his wife. 

2 Es 1442 and they wrote the 
wonderful visions of the night 
that were told, which they 
knew not. 

Jth 3® near unto Judea (m. 
or Dotea). 

Ad. Est 13 s differing? in the 
strange manner of their laws. 

Wis I 8 the body that is sub¬ 
ject unto sin. 

Wis T 3 and fell upon the 
earth, which is of like nature. 

Wis 17 18 a pleasing fall of 
water running violently. 

Sir 151° If thou wilt, to keep 
the commandments, and to 
perform acceptable faithful¬ 
ness. 


RV 1895. 

1 Es l 38 And Joakim bound 
the nobles. 

1 Es 421 And with his wife he 
endeth his days. 

2 Es 1442 and they wrote by 
course the things * that were 
told them, in characters which 
they knew not.} 

Jth 3® nigh unto Dotaea [i.e. 
Dothan). 

Ad. Est 13® following per¬ 
versely a life which is strange 
to our laws. | 

Wis I-* a body that is held in 
pledge II by sin. 

Wis 73 and fell upon the 
kindred earth (ipuioraffy . . . 

Wis 17 1 ® a measured fall, 
etaf 

Sir 151® If thou wilt, thou shalt 
keep the commandments; 

And to perform faithfulness 
is of thine own good plea¬ 
sure.** 


AVieii. 

Sir 22 11 make little weeping 
for the dead, for he is at rest. 

Bar 68 God bringeth them 
unto thee exalted with glory, 
as children of the kingdom. 

Pr. Man 1 O Lord, Almighty 
God of . . . etc. 

1 Mac 2 21 God forbid . . . 

1 Mao ll® 3 purposing to re¬ 
move him out of the country. 

2 Mac 4® to write them of 
Jerusalem by the name oj An- 
tioelnans. 

2 Mac S 20 the battle that they 
had in Babylon with the Gala¬ 
tians. 


RV 1895. 

Sir 22 11 weep more sweetly 
♦or the dead, because he hath 
found rest.* 

Bar God bringeth them in 
unto thee borne on high with 
giory, as on a royal throne, f 

Pr. Man 1 O Lord Almighty 
. . . thou God of, etc. 

1 Mac 2 21 Heaven forbid...} 

1 Mac 11®® purposing to re- 
mo\ e him from his office. $ 

2 Mac 4 ® to register the in¬ 
habitants of Jerusalem as 
citizens of Antioch. I 

2 Mae 8®° the help given in the 
land of Babylon, even the battle 
that was fought against the 
Gauls, f 


(B) Changes not so approved 
AY 1(111. 

1 Es 4^ With her there is 
no accepting of persons or re¬ 
words. 

Jth 1G 11 Then my afflicted 
shouted for jo\, and my weak 
ones cried aloud ; but they (m. 
the A ssyria ns) were astonished: 
these lifted up their voices, but 
they w ere overthrown. 


Wis 8' she teacheth tv -Fr¬ 
ance and prudence, ju . and 
fortitude. 

Wis ll 13 lK»iiig decei\ed they 
worshipped serpents \oid of 
reason, and \ lie beasts. 

Sir (5-’ that thy soul be not 
torn in pieces as a bull Lstraj ing 
alone]. 

Sir 24 1J I w as exalted like a 
palm tree in En-gaddi. 


, or not made where needed. 

RV 1895l 

1 Es 43® (the same).** 

Jth Id 11 Then my lowly ones 
shouted aloud, 

And my weak ones were 
terrified and croui bed tor 
fear: 

They lifted up their von e, 
and they were turned to 
flight ft 

Wis t>* she teacheth soberness 
and understanding, righteous, 
ness and courage. XX 

Wib ll 15 they were led astrav 
to worship irrational reptiles 
and wretched vermin. 

Sir C 2 that thy soul be not 
tom in pieces as a bulL ,tl 

Sir * 24 1 4 1 was exalted like a 
palm tree on the sea shore, n? 


* vbiot k/m uro> x. .-.a., Modicum pl*vra (Lat ) 
f u; bz g»ov For some Ms.S read uUU ( Jilios , 

Lat), followed bj the AV. 

X As the Revisers note in their Preface, the words ‘God’ and 
‘ the Lord * never occur in the best Greek text of 1 M.ic< abeos. 
See the point fully discussed m Fairweather and Black s ed. of 
1 Mac. ( Camb . Bible), ls'JT, In trod. p. 46. 

5 wax:, 4 office,’ is a better supported reading than » 
4 country, ’ which has very little authority. 

|| ’ A»rMxijf attxypa-^tu. The rendering of the AV throughout 
this passage needs emending in several points. Thus hi i tri^- 
tu; (v.®) is translated ‘by intercession,’—a meaning which the 
word bears in 1 Ti 2 1 , but inappropriate here. Data * ter con- 
gre88um occasione is Wahl’s explanation. 

If It is with some hesitation that this passage is placed among 
the improved renderings. As to the construction, the words 
vi}» it rr, B. should probably be connected, not with atTtkv^it, 
but with the following trmparmZit. The reading of several MSS, 
TY,t it rrj B. trpo; tm Voc.Ka.Ta.; yttouitrit temporally,, supports this 
view. The marg. note, 4 Gr. Galatians,' appended to ‘Gauls,’ 
is confusing. IVAaron may mean Galatians, but, like Kc?rmt, 
it may also mean Gauls. The question is, which does it mean 
here? See Bissell’s note on 1 Mac K 2 . 

** The Or. says nothing aljoui rewards : olm ten top mutt . .. 
Ziafopa. Truth 4 indifferently ministei s justice.’—Other i»assages 
in this book, where the rendering of the AV needs correction, 
are 2 20 4 are now in hand’(s ttpyurmt, ‘are being pushed on’), and 
8® 14 children * (*i«»<«<, 4 youths ’). 

ft The sense is obscured by this rendering. The fault is due 
(as was pointed out by a reviewer in the Times, licfore quoted) 
to the true parallelism not being observed. When properly 
arranged, the first two clauses refer to the Israelites, the last 
two to their enemies— 

Then my low ly ones raised their battle-cry (r,kukmlmt). 

And my weak ones gave a shout (itor.ermt, not * $o l 2*.0r l omt ); 
And they (the Assyrians) were affrighted, 

They lifted up their voice (in fear) and were overthrown 


* London Quarterly Rev., April 1896, p. 6. 

t On the value of Mr. R. L. Bensly’s assistance in this section 
of the work, and the facts connected with his discover}’ of the 
'missing fragment* of 2 Esdras, see a full and discriminating 
review of the revised Apocr. in the Quardia/n of 24th Dec. 1895. 

X The RV translates tine text adopted bv Bensly ( Fourth Book 
of Ezra, 1896), in which, ex suecessione, the reading of Cod. C. 
displaces the meaningless excessiones of the Latin. The cor¬ 
rection of noetis to notis is borne out by the Eastern versions. 

§ Gr. iimyttytit toumt (ati'Ztvrmt om.poXka.rrot. 

| xarayjm, oppiynerato . 

f pvBuee Wane roptuo/xtttv £/«. But is 4 fall * a necessary part 
of the idea? The context seems to point to fivtipUe being 4 the 
measured sound* or cadence. 

** The construction of the second clause in the Gree k am ) 
wimt ownrau tv&oximi —is disputed. 


XX The names of the four cardinal virtues, needlessly altered. 
$§ etkoya iportra xai xvttietka tvrikr,.— If * creeping things ’ 1* 
sul»stituted for 4 serpents,’ the rendering of this clause in the 
AV may perhaps be judged preferable. 

Ill The simile has no meaning. The Lat. couples velui taurus 
with Non ie extollas, etc., preceding, and thus makes sense; 
but the reading differs widely from the Greek. Mr. Ball 
(Variorum Apocrypha , in loc.) suggests 4 as by a bull*: com¬ 
paring, for the construction, the LXX of Is 5 1 ? and Jer 50 11 . 

II 1i The Vatican MS has it mlytmkme 4 on beaches,’ which the 
Revisers follow. But, as Edersheim pertinently remarks, 'palms 
are not supposed to attain any special height by the sea shore ’; 
whereas En-gedi of the Amorites, as its other name Hazazon- 
tamar shows, was noted for its palm trees. The Cod. Sinai t., by 
second-hand, has at aryoZltir ; the Lat. in Codes', the Arabia 
‘at the fountain of Gad.’ Hence the AV is most probably 
right Kautzsch (Apok. u. Pseud., 1900) accepts Engeddi. 
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AT 1611. RY 1895. 

Sir 2427 He maketh the doc- Sir 2427 That maketh instruo- 
trine of knowledge appear m tion to shine forth as the light* 
the light. 

Sue 4& a young youth. Sus 43 (the same), t 

1 Mao 8» And laid open the 1 Mac 840 and laid . . . con- 
book of the law, wherein the cerning which the Gentiles were 
hcuthen had Bought to point wont to inquire, seeking the 
the likeness of their images. likenesses of their idols, { 

1 Mac 0 43 and supposing that 1 Mac 643 and the king 
the king was upon him. seemed § to be upon him. 

1 Mac 6«2 Then the king 1 Mac O 83 And the king en- 
entered . . . but when he saw tered . . . and he saw . . . and 
... he brake, etc. set at nought . . . and gave 

... II 

On the whole, a study of the RV of the Apocr. 
cannot fail to make us aware of the great amount 
of work still to he done before such a translation as 
we desire to see can be produced : work in settling 
the text, in harmonizing proper names, in elucidat¬ 
ing obscure passages.U But it cannot fail to make 
us conscious also of the vast amount of work done. 
That there are inequalities in the workmanship 
none will deny. Wisuom is better done than Sirack, 

2 Mac. than 1 Maccabees. But let the fair-minded 
reader take any of these books, and compare care¬ 
fully the rendering of a fe\v consecutive chapters in 
them with that in the AV. He will meet, no 
doubt, with changes that he demurs to as uncalled 
for or even wrong. He will be perplexed, on the 
other hand, by the seeming neglect of alterations, 
where he had thought them necessary. But for one 
such case he will find a score, in which the new’ 
version is an improvement upon the old, in point 
of exactness, or finish, or consistency of diction. 
The Revisers have at any rate thiown down the 
gage, and may now say to their critics: Si non 
plactbit, rcjtcntote rcctius. 

x. The ‘American Revised* Version,** 1900 
and 1901.— With the completion of their work in 
1885, the English members of the joint Revision 
Company regarded their corporate existence as at 
an end. * The American members retained their or¬ 
ganization. In assigning the copyright to the two 
University Presses, it had been stipulated that for 
fourteen years every copy issued from those presses . 
should contain in an appendix the readings, pre¬ 
ferred by the Americans ; and that the latter, for 
their part, should give their sanction to no other 

* A comparison of W.2MS7 shows that the similes are taken 
from mt-rs:—I’ishon and Tigris, Euphrates and Jordan, x and 
Gihon. Hence, from considerations of symmetry, x should re¬ 
present, not ‘ light,’ or anything of the kind, but the name of a 
river. Edersheim thinks that the Greek translator had ! 
before him, which in Am 8 s and elsewhere means not * as the 
light,’ but ‘as the river’ (i.e. the Nile), as if uqj; and that he 
wrongly took the former rendering. — See the review in the 
London Quarterly, before cited, p. 7. 

t Gr. iTK.iim.ptm »i*rr tp*v, * a young lad ’ (Bissell). Cl Jn 6 s . 

{The RV follows the best-supported reading of the Greek. 
But Fritzsche, on the authority of some cursives, with the 
Oomplut. and the Aldine of 1518, inserts r#S imtypu^tit it' ctvrSt 
before vk ipunm/jumra. Such a mode of desecrating the sacred 
books would be intelligible. Other explanations may be seen in 
Bissell All that is here contended for is, that the RV takes 
no account of the plural in *y>t St, makes ii%p*utm do double 
duty for ‘were wont to inquire, seeking,' and gives a very 
obscure sense. 

6 The AV appears to have followed the reading of some 
cursives, *he (Eleazar) supposed.' The RV adopts the 

common reading better taken Impersonally (see Grimm), 

* it seemed that,' just as in the Lat» f ' et visum est ei quod 

* *| This is cited as an instance of the principle, very closely 
observed throughout this book, of parataxis, or co-ordination, 
as distinguished from subordination, of clauses. By retaining 
this peculiarity, the Revisers have reproduced more exactly the 
form of the original, but at the cost of sacrificing English 
idiom. 

f A help towards this has been gained by the introduction, 
In 1898, of marginal references throughout the RV. 

** ‘The | Holy Bible (containingthe I Old and New Testaments 
(translated out of the original tongues | being the version set 
forth a.d. 16111 compared with the most ancient authorities 
and revised j a.d. 1881-1885 I newly Edited by the American 
Revision Committee | a.d. 19011 Standard Edition | New York 
I Thomas Nelson A Sons.’ | 
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version for the same number rf years. It became 
evident, however, as time went on, that the 
American Revisers would not be content with a 
version in which the renderings they preferred 
were permanently consigned to an appenaix. Ac¬ 
cordingly they continued their labours, it might 
almost be said without interruption from 1885; 
and the result has been a fresh recension of the 
RV of the NT in 1900, and of the whole Bible in 
1901. 

The book is well printed by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, of New York. Each page lias two columns. 
The space running down the middle of each is 
occupied by marginal references. Various readings 
printed in italics are grouped at the foot of each 
column, or in the side margins, according to the 
size of the hook. Along the top of each page 
runs a headline summarizing the contents of that 
page. The Apocryphal books are not included. 
The titles present several noticeable variations 
from the customary form. The NT title-page 
begins : ‘ The New Covenant, commonly called The 
New Testament of our Lord and Saviour,* but the 
title of the whole Bible (there being no separate 
, title of the OT) does not exhibit the word ‘cove- 
i nant.* ‘S.’ for Saint is not prefixed to the 
i names of the writers of the NT. ‘The Acts* 
is the sole title of the historical book ; The Epistle 
to the Hebrew’s hears no author’s name; the 
term * general ’ is discontinued before the Catholic 
Epistles ; and the last book is simply ‘ The Revela- 
| tion of J ohn. * 

In their Preface the translators indicate with 
clearness the ends they chiefly desire to attain. 
The principal of these are: that the name ‘ Jehovah’ 
be inserted, wherever it occurs in the Hebrew’, 
instead of ‘Lord* or ‘God,’ which had hitherto 
| taken its place. That ‘ Slieol ’ in the OT and 
j ‘ Hades ’ in the NT be used to express that unseen 
w’orld w hich had been imperfectly or inconsistently 
denoted by ‘the grave,* ‘the pit,’ ‘Gehenna.’ 
Throughout the NT they would replace ‘Holy 
Ghost Y by ‘ Holy Spirit.* The translators desire 
to bring the diction as much as possible into har¬ 
mony with that in use at the present time. To 
this end they would always write ‘ w ho * for 
‘ w hicli," when referring to persons ; ‘ are’ for * be,’ 
in using the indicative ; and so on in many other 
instances. 

It is obvious that in this last respect consistency 
cannot be ensured at once ; and fault will no doubt 
he found with the new revision on the ground of 
w ant of uniformity. 

To advert for a moment to the special objects 
first spoken of as desirable, there can be little 
doubt that the restoration of the name ‘Jehovah ’ 
will be a gain, w’herever special stress is laid on it 
as that of the 6od of the Hebrew’s, as in Ex 3 14 * 
But in many other passages, notably in the Psalms, 
the frequent repetition ot the name cannot but he 
felt a burden—a result which was avoided under 
the old system by the use of two short but impres¬ 
sive words, ‘ Lord ’ and ‘ God.’ * 

Whether the -words ‘ Slieol * and ‘ Hades,’ one or 
both, will ever become naturalized in the English 
Bible is not easy to forecast. We have assimilated 
‘ Sabbath ’ and ‘ Pentecost,’ and many more such 
terms. Why, it may be asked, not these also? 
Experience alone can decide. 

So in the case of ‘Holy Spirit’ and ‘Holy 
Ghost.* There can he no question about the in¬ 
trinsic merit of the former. The one great objec¬ 
tion to making the change is that ‘ Holy Ghost’ 
has become so deeply embedded in the creeds and 
formularies of the Church that it would be difficult 

* In Pss 1-41 the name ‘Jehovah’ occurs 272 times, and Is 
Pss 90-150 it occurs 889 times (see Kirkpatrick, Paalmi, Intro 
duction, p. 55). 
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to displace it. This holds good of the American 
Church as well as of our own. 

It will perhaps be most serviceable to the reader 
to set down a few passages in which the new 
recension may be instructively compared with its 
immediate predecessor. It wifi be noticed in how 
many instances the American Version reverts to 
that of 1611. 

Ec 12* 'desire shall fail* (Am. RV); ‘the 
caper-berry shall fail* (RV). This would not be 
intelligible without the help of a commentator. It 
is explained that caper-berries were eaten before 
meals to give a whet to the appetite. If they 
failed to do so, it might be a sign of the coming 
on of old age. 

Dt 32 14 ‘ with the finest of the wheat * (Am. RV); 
' with the fat of kidneys of wheat * (RV, retaining 
the Hebrew figure of speech, by which the choicest 
parts of an animal for sacrifice were taken to ex¬ 
press what was finest in other objects. See Ex 
29 18 ).* 

Zee 4 14 * these are the two anointed ones ’ (Am. 
RV); * the two sons of oil * (RV, retaining the 
Hebraism in its unmodified form). 

Jer 17® * The heart is . . . exceedingly corrupt ’ 
(Am. RV); ‘ the heart is . . . desperately sick 5 
(RV). 

Jg 5 la ‘lead away thy captives* (Am. RV); 
‘lead thy captivity captive* (RV). 

Pr 13 1 ® ‘ the way of the transgressor is hard * 
(Am. RV); 1 the way of the treacherous is rugged * 
(RV). 

Ac 17 s * ‘Ye men of Athens, in all things I per¬ 
ceive that ye are very religious * (Am. RV); ‘ some¬ 
what superstitious ’ (RV). It is noticeable how the 
influence of the Vulgate has drawn all the English 
Versions, down to the AV inclusive, into rendering 
deariSaifioveffripovs by some form of * superstitious. 
But it is certain that St. Paul would not have 
raised a prejudice against himself by using an 
offensive term at the very outset of his address. 
Hence ‘religious’ (a sense in which the word is 
used by Josephus) is wisely taken as its equivalent. 
But in prefixing ‘ very 5 the American translators 
obscure the delicate shade of meaning in the com¬ 
parative. 

Ph 2® ‘ who, existing in the form of God, counted 
not the being on an equality with God a thing to 
be grasped * (Am. RV); ‘ who, being . . . counted 
it not a prize ... * (RV). This rendering of inrdfb 
by ‘ existing* is a distinct improvement on the 
‘being* of theRV. ‘Prize’ (RV) renders more 
neatly than the later equivalent the a/nrayfidv of 
the Greek, but not so literally (see Moule’s note on 
the passage). ‘ Grasped * should rather be ‘grasped 
at.* 

1 Th 2* ‘ might have claimed authority * (Am. 
RV); ‘ might have been burdensome ’ (RV, with 
‘claimed honour’ in the margin). The Greek is 
ambiguous, Swdfievoi 4v fi&pci etvai. The use of 
iTnftapTjvai in v.® in the sense of ‘prove a burden 
to, seems to carry 4 v fidpei etveu with it. But, as 
Ellicott points out, this is counterbalanced by the 
close connexion of the clause with 56£av, so that 
the American Revisers may be right. 

2 Ti 2 M ‘ having been taken captive by him unto 
hi8will* (Am. RV); ‘having been taken captive 
by the Lord’s servant unto the will of God' (RV). 
In aiming at perspicuity the RV has given a com¬ 
ment rather than a translation. The Am. RV 
leaves an ambiguity in the pronouns ‘ him ’ and 
‘his.* A point would be gained if ‘His* were 
written with a capital letter. 

He 11® ‘for he hath had witness borne to him 
that before his translation he had been well- 

* Tor this and one or two other examples the writer is in¬ 
debted to an appreciative article by Professor H. M. Whitney, 
in the April number of the Bibliotheca Sacra (Ohio), 1002. 


pleasing unto God * (Am. RV); * before his trans¬ 
lation he hath had witness borne to him that he 
had been well-pleasing unto God* (RV). The 
tenses speak for themselves. 

He IP ‘now faith is assurance of things hoped 
for, a conviction of things not seen' (Am. RV); 
‘now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, 
the proving of things not seen * (RV). The former 
of these renderings has been praised as much the 
better of the two. But, as Westcott points out, 
‘ it is difficult to suppose that tXcyxos can express a 
state’; and he himself gives ‘ substance * ana ‘test* 
for vTcixTTcuris and fXryxos. 

If, in the above examples, the advantage may be 
claimed for the American RV, the same can hardly 
be said in the case of those which follow :— 

Ex 20 1S ‘ thou shalt not kill * (Am. RV); ‘ thou 
shalt do no murder* (Prayer-Book Version and 
RV). It is interesting to observe that each of 
these newest renderings has gone back to an 
earlier pattern,—the RV to that in the Prayer- 
Book, and the Am. IiV to that of 1611. There is 
this merit in the last, that it harmonizes with the 
word used in our Lord’s summary of the Com¬ 
mandments (Mt 19 w ). But the word ‘kill* 
does not necessarily imply a criminal act, and 
in so far the rendering of the Am. RV is inade¬ 
quate. 

Ps 24® ‘This is the generation of them that 
seek after him, that seek thy face, even Jacob* 
(Am. RV); ‘. . . that seek thv face, O God of 
Jacob’ (RV). The difficulty lies in supplying 
the ellipse ‘ O God of.* It is admitted that, if 
the Massoretic text be followed, the first of these 
renderings is the right one; but in that case, 
as Kirkpatrick points out, ‘the construction is 
harsh; a vocative is needed after thy face ; and 
Jacob does not by itself convey this sense.* His 
conclusion is that ‘the AVm and RV rightly 
follow the LXX, Vulg., and Syr. in reading “ l) 
God of Jacob.”’ 

Ps 148 ia ‘young men and virgins’ (Am. RV) ; 
‘young men and maidens’ (RV). What is gained 
by the change ! 

Lk 24 JS ‘Behooved it not the Christ to suffei 
these tilings, and to enter into his glory?* (Am. 
RV). Except in the spelling of the first word this 
rendering repeats that of the RV, and is therefore 
open to the same objection. By retaining the co¬ 
ordinate construction with ‘ and ’ instead of the 
subordinate, the sense is missed. It should have 
been ‘by suffering these things to enter into his 
glory,’ or ' to suffer these things and so enter,’ etc. 
This will be seen more clearly by comparing such 
a sentence as Mt 23* ‘ these things ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the others undone *; 
which would appear to charge the Pharisees with 
neglecting the ceremonial observances of the law. 
The sense requires: ‘without therefore leaving the 
others undone.* 

Ac 8 W ‘The passage of Scripture* (Am. RV); 
‘ The place of the Scripture ’ (RV). The change of 
‘ place ’ to ‘ passage * has not been made by the 
Am. RV in Lk 4” 

Gal l 10 ‘ am I now seeking the favor of men, 
or of God?* (Am. RV); ‘am I now persuading 
men, or God?* (RV). While it is admitted that 
a verb of kindred meaning with rel0<c should be 
supplied by zeugma to govern 0e6v t it does not 
seem necessary that the meaning of vel$(o with 
dvdpiSnrovs should also be thus modified. 

Tit 1® ‘ given to hospitality * (Am. RV and RV) 
for the simple ‘ hospitable * ((f>i\6Zcvov). 

He 9 16, " In this passage Siad^KTj is rendered 
‘testament,* not ‘covenant,* both by the Am. RV 
and the RV. But, as Westcott has shown, ‘ there 
is not the least trace of the meaning “ testament ” 
in the Greek Old Scriptures, and the idea of a 
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“ testament ” was indeed foreign to the Jews till 
the time of the Herods.’ 

Ja l 17 * every good gift and every perfect gift * 
(Am. RV, in this agreeing with the AV); 4 every 
good gift and every perfect boon * (RV). This 
latter rendering fails because * boon ’ is not a 
cognate word to ‘gift,* as bibggya in the original 
is to Mats. The American Revisers, in making 
‘gift’ serve for both these terms y confess them¬ 
selves unable to surmount the difficulty. 

Rev 2 ,J41 as they are wont to say * (Am. RV); 4 as 
they say* (RV). The latter is preferable, the 
Greek being simply ws Xlyovciv. 

The inference to be drawn from this brief com¬ 
parison of renderings, as well as from a more 
general survey of the work, is that it is prema¬ 
ture as yet to call it, as is done on the title-page, a 
4 standard ’ edition. It seems evident that, even if 
the principles of the latest Revisers be admitted, a 
considerable time must elapse before they can be 
thoroughly carried out in practice. An illustration 
taken from one single department of the subject, 
will suffice. In the case of archaic or obsolete 
words much progress has been made. Many a 
4 howbeit* has given place to ‘yet’; ‘or ever* to 
4 before *; 4 evil entreated * to ‘ill-treated *; ‘meat* 
to 4 food *; and the like. But how many still re¬ 
main ! 4 Gendereth * is altered to 4 bringeth forth 5 

in Gal 4 M , but left unaltered in Job 38". 4 High- 

minded,’ which is now an epithet of praise, is left 
in 1 Ti 6 17 in the sense which it bore in the days of 
the Gunpowder Plot. ‘Took knowledge of* for 
‘ recognized * still remains in Ac 4 W . 4 Kephews ’ 

is rightly changed to 4 grandchildren ’ in 1 Ti 5 4 ; 
but 4 piety,’ in the Latin sense of the word, still 
remains in the same passage. 

We may see from these few instances that it is 
vain to hope that a standard edition of the English 
Bible will be soon forthcoming; and still more vain 
to dream that the desired object has been attained 
alreadj'. That many improvements have been made 
upon the Revision of 1885, none would wish to 
deny. It is reasonable to anticipate that, when the 
next Revision is accomplished on this side the 
Atlantic, it m*y in its turn show a superiority in 
some respects over that of 1901. But the ena to 
be kept m view is not that the scholars of the two 
countries should pass and repass each other‘adversi 
spatiis,’ but that they should advance 4 facta 
pariter nunc pace.’ The aspiration to which utter¬ 
ance was given in the Preface to the Joint-Revision 
of the NT in 1881, is not yet, we trust, out of 
season—that the labours of the fellow-workers, 
1 thus happily united, may be permitted to bear a 
blessing to Loth countries, and to all English- 
speaking people throughout the world.’ 

*»* In concluding this article, the writer desires 
to acknowledge liis indebtedness to his sons (espe¬ 
cially the Rev. J. M. Lupton, assistant master in 
Marlborough College) for much valuable help in the 
course of it. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE IN THE 
APOCRYPHAL PERIOD.— 

Sources.— 

B.C. 200-100: Sirach; Daniel; Ethiopic Enoch 
1-36, 83-90, 91-104; Baruch 1-3 S ; Tobit; 
Sibylline Oracles (part of Book iii.); Testa¬ 
ments of the Twelve Patriaichs (B.C. 140- 
A.D. 30); Book of Jubilees; Judith. 

B.C. 100-1 : Ethiopic Enoch 37-70; 1 Maccabees; 

Psalms of Solomon; 2 Maccabees. 

.*.D. 1-100: Assumption of Moses; Book of 
Wisdom; Philo; Slavonic Enoch ; 4 Mac¬ 
cabees ; Josephus; Apocalypse of Baruch; 
Book of Baruch (from 3 y onwards); 2 (4) 
Esdras; Ascension of Isaiah; Shemoneh 
Esreh. 

[In the above list of anthorities the Targums are 
not included. They undoubtedly contain frag¬ 
ments as old as the time of John Hyrcanus; but 
as they were not published until, perhaps, the 
3rd or 4th cent. A.D., they must obviously be used 
with caution as sources for estimating the develop¬ 
ment of Jewish doctrine during our period]. 

Introduction. 

1. The question stated 

2. Relation of later Judaism to foreign systems of thought 

(1) Persian influence. 

(2) Greek influence. 

3. Decay of the older Hebraism. 

4. Classification of the Apocrypha according to the national 

influences under which they were composed, 
i. The Doctrine of God. 

1. The OT position. 

2. The position of this doctrine in Jewish writings of the 

Apocryphal period. 

3. The extent to which foreign influences affected the 

doctrine of God as reflected in these writings. 

4. Popular superstitions regarding the name Jahweh. 

5. The Christian doctrine of God. 
ii. The Doctrine of the Wisdom. 

1. In OT presented not onl> as human, but also as Divine. 

2. Hellenizing of the Heb. tfokhma in the Alexandrian 

Wisdom of Solomon. 

3. The Logos of Philo. 

4. The Memra of the Targums. 

6. NT conception of the Logos, 
ii. Angelology and Demonology. 

A. Angelology. 

1. OT doctrine of angels. 

2. Post-exilic development of angelology on Persian lines 

seen in (1) Daniel, (2) Tobit, 2 Mac., 2 (4) E«dras. 

3. Conception of elemental angels in post-canonical Jewish 

literature. 

4. Doctrine of angels as held bv the Essenes and by Philo. 

5. Denial of angels by the Sadducees. 

B. Demonology. 

1. The position as reflected in the earlier OT literature. 

2 . The Satan of Job, Zechariah, the Chronicler, and the 

Similitudes of Enoch. 

8. The doctrine of evil spirits in the Apocrypha and in 
Josephus. 

4. Demonology of the Alexandrian Jews. 

6. Development of demonology in the Jewish pseudepi- 

grapha. 

C. Relation of the religious consciousness of our Lord to 

current beliefs about angels and demons, 
r. Anthropology. Teaching of the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha as to— 

1. Psychological nature of man. 

2. Original moral condition of man. 

8. Immortality of the soul. 

4. The first sin and its consequences. 

5. Free will and foreordination. 

6. Ethics: (1) Palestinian; (2) Alexandrian. 

7. Final shape given by Christian doctrine to Jewish 

anthropology 
r. The Messianic Hope. 

1. Meaning of the expression. 

2. The OT position. 

3. The Messianic idea in the Apocrypha. 

4. Transformation into Apocalyptic ideas. 

6. The Messianic idea in later Palestinian books. 

6. The Messianic expectation in Hellenistic Judaism. 

7. Peculiarities of the later Messianic hope. 

8. Question as to retrogression of Messianic idea during the 

post-Prophetic period, 
ri. EscnATOLOGY. 

1. Position of eschatological doctrine in OT. 

2. Post-canonical development, with special reference to— 

(1) Future judgment. 


(2) Realms of the departed: (a) Sheol; (b) Paradise 

(c) Heaven; (if) Gehenna. 

(3) The Resurrection. 

8. Question as to the influence of Zoroastrianism upon 

Jewish eschatology. 

Literature. 

Introduction .— 1 . The question stated .— Our first 
concern in discussing the subject of doctrinal 
development in the Apocryphal period is to get 
a clear conception of the true bearings of the 
question. The field over which our investigation 
is to extend consists practically of the intervening 
space between the Old and New Testaments. We 
have to deal with a transition period, to be con¬ 
sidered with due reference both to what precedes 
and what follows; we are to look back on the OT, 
and forward to the NT. In short, we must have 
the OT basis from which to start, and the NT 
position to which we are to be led up, both in 
full vision. The question might be broadly stated, 
then, as the relation of Jewish views of theology 
at this time to the Old and New Testaments— 
the special point to be elucidated being whetliei 
and how far the Apocrypha and other non-canonical 
pre-Christian Jewish writings bridge the distance 
between them. They do so historically; do they 

! do so doctrinally? Is there evidence of real doc¬ 
trinal development ? 

, The student of theology will hardly say there is 
no felt want of such a bridge. A\ bile the NT 
stands most intimately related to the OT, and 
would be a real enigma without it, it is yet true 
that the difference between them is of the most 
marked description. And many, instead of follow¬ 
ing the some^ hat doubtful course of leaping from 
the one to the other, naturally prefer to tread the 
path, indistinct and curiously winding though it 
be, that undoubtedly leads through the gloom of 
these 400 years into the full-orbed light of the 
Christian era. They claim that amid much that 
is admittedly of questionable value, and amid 
much to which distinct objection can be taken in 
these Apocryphal writings, the latter nevertheless 
furnish stepping-stones by means of which it is 
possible gradually to climb the long ascent from 
Malachi to Matthew. Nor is there anything 
a priori extravagant in this claim. In virtue of 
its own inherent living power of growth, and in 
accordance with the divinely chosen method of 
its gradual delivery to man, revealed truth must 
have gained something, if not in actual content, 
at least in clearness of expression, during such a 
period. As a matter of fact we find that, in the 
two eentuiies immediately preceding the Christian 
era, Jewish literature, though obviously past its 
prime, has still a measure of vigorous life. It 
throbs with patriotic feeling, of which indeed (in 
the Books of Maccabees) it reflects perhaps the 
most signal instances on record. It shows also that 
during these ‘ Middle Ages of sacred history * the 
lamp of true piety continued to burn, and, so long 
as tnat was the case, scriptural doctrine could not 
altogether have stood still, but must of necessity 
have undergone some development in its applica¬ 
tion to the circumstances of the age. Ana this 
theological development must have made itself felt 
in the Jewish religious books of the period. As 
will be seen from the list of authorities given 
above, these numbered many more than those in¬ 
cluded in the OT Apocrypha. Among other extant 
works falling within the limits of our period are 
the remarkable and mysterious Palestinian Book 
of Enoch (preserved in Ethiopic), parts of which 
date from the 2nd cent. B.C. ; the Grieco-Jewish- 
Christian Sibylline Oracles , which, from a large 
Jewish nucleus issued from Alexandria towards 
the middle of the same century, grew first under 
Jewish and subsequently under Cmnstian hands, into 
a ‘ chaotic wilderness 9 of fourteen books; the Book 
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of Jubilees, assigned by the most reeent scholarship 
to c. 130 B.c.; the Psalms of Solomon , dating from 
B.C. 70-40; and the Assumption of Moses , which 
appears to have been written practically at the 
dawn of the Christian era (A.D. 7-30). These and 
other pseud epigraph a dating from the early cen¬ 
turies of our era {e.g. the Apocalypse of Baruch and 
tho Ascension of Isaiah) are mostly apocalyptic, 
and, while throwing a valuable supplementary 
light on the religious views of the Jewish people 
in the time of our Lord, do not take rank with 
the 4 deutero-canonical * books. Although they are 
sometimes termed apocryphal (Iren. Hcer, i. 20), 
they form no part of the OT Apocrypha properly 
so called, and perhaps we may take the latter 
as representing on the whole the continuity both 
of literature and dogma. At the same time, 
for the sake of completeness, it will be necessary 
to include in our historical survey material sup¬ 
plied by the pre-Christian Jewish literature gener¬ 
ally, as well as by the writings of Philo and 
Josephus, which date from the 1st cent, of the 
Christian era. J 

The history of the Church, moreover, no less 
than the expansive power of Divine truth, leads 
us to expect that there should be such a bridge 
between OT and NT doctrine. Almost any 4UU j 
yeais of Church history have witnessed important j 
new developments of doctrine ; and every age has 
found occasion to sift and discuss many points 
that never suggested themselves to those of an ear- 
liei time. Our own religious perspective has dis- j 
tinetly changed within a relatively shorter period. 
And, 'mutatis mutandis, i> it at all likely that the | 
Jewish theology of the po^t-Prophetic period took j 
no colour of it> own from the* special circumstances, 
struggles, and aspirations of the age? No doubt 
it is true, as Langen* ]>oints out, that the OT 
could never have developed itself into the NT, as 
the seed does into the plant, seeing that a new 
and miraculous fact which could not develop, but 
was accomplished by Divine statute at a definite 
moment (viz. the Incarnation), came in and sharply 
defined the boundary line between the old and new 
economies, and expressed their essential difference 
of character. Bui. though the term development 
be inapplicable here, it is otherwise as regards 
doctrine, which must always of necessity develop 
itself. This i> a natural law in the spiritual world 
which will not be denied. Are we, then, to sup¬ 
pose that this organic development within the 
sphere of Jewish theology met with a sudden 
check after the issue of the books composing the 
Heb. Canon,—ceased, in fact, in order to the sub¬ 
sequent sudden appearance of quite new truths? 
Such a thing, to say the least, would be a great 
anomaly, and to many the Apocryphal l)ooks nave 
furnished some tangible and valuable links in the 
chain of biblical truth. 

Certainly, none can with reason refuse to believe 
that in the eventful period of Jewish history to 
which they owe their origin there was produced, 
and in these w'orks preserved, something of signifi¬ 
cance for the universal Church of God. Yet they 
have been denounced as worse than worthless. 
Few will now accept the bitterly hostile verdict 
of the Edinburgh Bible Society in 1823, that ' the 
whole work {sic) is replete with instances of vanity, 
flattery, idle curiosity, affectation of learning, and 
other blemishes; with frivolous, absurd, false, 
superstitious, and contradictory statements.’t For 
while the Apocrypha admittedly do contain inaccu¬ 
racies, offences against good taste, and even serious 
deviations from 4 sound doctrine,’ it is ridiculous 
to speak of the whole collection as 4 bad in itself, 

* Judenthum in Paldstina zur Zeit Christi , p. 04. 

4 Statement relative to the circulation of the Apocrjrpha 
(I82f>), Appendix, p. 8. 
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bad in its effects, bad in every point of view,’ * or 
as a ‘miserable heap of fables and romances, of 
pitiful fooleries and base falsehoods, of vile im¬ 
postures and gross immoralities. 5 + Such an esti¬ 
mate of the main portion of the religious literature 
of the centuries preceding the advent of Christ 
amounts to the negation of the great law of 
spiritual evolution, according to which utter stag¬ 
nation in the matter of doctrinal development is a 
virtual impossibility. The developments of such 
a period may have been strange, retrograde, and 
misguided, as well as normal, progressive, and 
healthy ; but development of some sort there must 
have been. And we must look for the reflexion of 
this, such as it was, in the Apocryphal literature 
as the written repository of the religious thought 
of the age. Reasonable as this view of the case 
appears to be, it has been too often either quite 
overlooked or vehemently rejected. By those who 
concede to these books no right save that of being 
anathematized, it will of course be considered 
monstrous to take account of them at all in con¬ 
nexion with biblic al doctrine. And this class has 
had, and probably still has, its representatives in 
various quarters. For rooted aversion to the 
Apocrypha lias not been confined to Scotland. A 
German writer $ rather wildly says, 'They tear 
asunder the code of Divine revelation ’; but the 
real question, which we must not allow’ to be 
obscured by a statement of this sort, is, How does 
NT doctrine stand related to that of the Hebrew 
Canon ? Is there any middle ground ? And do 
tlioe post-canonical books furnish us with that 
middle ground ? Do they show us any doctrines in 
a transition stage of development between the OT 
and NT portions? 4 Science,’ sajs Reuss, ‘can 
nevei ignore or neglect w ith impunity the regular 
sucoomoii and natural connexion of facts, and it 
acts under a singular illusion when it attempts to 
bring together the two ends, after cutting away 
tin* thread which unites them’ ( Apostolic Age , l 
| p. 7U, Eng. tr.). May not the Apociyplia in this 
I case be the uniting thread which some have been 
too eager to cut away ? 

2. Another interesting and imjiortant factor 
here enters into the discussion, viz. the relation 
I in which the later Judaism stood to foreign systems 
' of thought , for it was undoubtedly owing to the 
j influence of these, combined w ith a certain decay 
! of the older Hebraic itself, that it assumed its 
distinctive character. 

The choice of Israel did not absolutely exclude the rest of the 
human race from being the objects of Divine regard (Jn 1 9 X On 
the contrary, it was distinctly contemplated that they should 
ultimately he received into the larger Israel of the Christian 
Church (Mt S 11 , Jn 10 lt5 ). While the Jews were selected for the 
discharge of the missionary function of transmitting the Divine 
revelation to the world, God was also by His providence gradu¬ 
ally and surely preparing the world for Christianity. Conse- 
quentlv, the idea of other nations making some contribution 
towards the sum-total of the religious knowledge attained in 
pre-Christian times is not one to be summarily rejected as 
unworthy of consideration. When in Jn l 9 Christ is designated 
‘ the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,’ may we not warrantahlv trace to this source the reason¬ 
ings and yearnings of u f'oerates for a future and endless life, 
and the profound thoughts of a Plato concerning the im¬ 
mortality of the soul ? After a struggle with his native Jewish 
prejudices, the Apostle Peter perceived that ‘God is no re¬ 
specter of persons: but in every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with him ’ (Ac 1 ()***“•). That 
other nations besides the Jews had at least some measure of 
light is therefore a fact which should he thoughtfully acknow¬ 
ledged rather than grudgingly admitted. It can in no way 
derogate from the supreme honour due to the religion of Jesus 
Christ to recognize that Confucius taught obedience to parents ; 
that Buddha liased his si stem of morality on the notion of tha 
equality of all, and enioined the widest toleration; that Zoro¬ 
aster, so far from being accurately described as a ‘famous 
impostor ’ and ‘ \ ery craftv knave,’ was a teacher of mono¬ 
theism and of many valuable ethical principles; or that in 

* Second Statement , etc. (1826), p. 60. 

t Jtev. Andtetr Lothian , at annual meeting of E.B.S., 1827. 

j Keerl, Dae Wort Gottes and die Apokryphen dee AT, p. 17. 
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ancient Egypt men were familiar with the conceptions of im¬ 
mortality and eternity. These were only so many * past stars 
getting light from the everlasting sun.’ All that was true or 
good in these ancient faiths was derived from Jesus Christ. 
The providential shaking together of the nations which took 
place during the centuries immediately preceding the Christian 
era enabled each to pour what contribution it could into the 
great treasury of religious thought and sentiment. The fusion 
of the diverse tendencies and thoughts of East and West was 
not without its effect in developing in a forward direction 
(though not uniformly so) the truth that God had communi¬ 
cated to His people; and the constant intermingling of ideas 
that took place was, under God, destined to result in nothing 
less than the inbringing of a cosmopolitan religion, equally 
suitable for all climates and peoples, and capable of assimilating 
all that was noblest and purest in human aspiration and culture. 
Whatever of real advance in doctrinal development is anywhere 
traceable during this important and formative period is there¬ 
fore still to be attributed to the revealing Spirit and guiding 
hand of Jehovah, and is not to be regarded as simply the pro¬ 
duct of human reason or philosophical speculation. 

With the exception of certain modes of thought 
and expression, including perhaps the ponderous 
visionary style so much employed by Ezekiel, the 
patriotic Jew apparently brought back with him 
from Babylon no new literary possession. His 
religious borrowing was upon a still smaller scale : 
he had viewed the idolatrous practices of his cap- 
tors with lofty scorn (Is 44 9 '* 0 ). But his debt to 
Persian and Greek religious thought proved to be 
much more considerable. 

(1) Persian influence .—The worship of the One 
Supreme God which was common to both Persians 
and Jews (Ormazd and Jahweh being to this ex¬ 
tent practically identified) sufficiently accounts for 
the bond of religious sympathy whicli undoubtedly 
united the two peoples. They were at one in their 
repudiation of idolatry; both looked for the abso¬ 
lute reign of the good. That the final destruction 
of evil is well within the horizon of Zoroaster 
appears from the Gatkus , or hymns, the only part 
of the Avesta claiming to be from the prophet’s 
own hand. (For further details, see art. ZOROAS¬ 
TRIANISM in vol. iv., and Cheyne in Expos. Times , 
ii. (1891)202, 224, 248). Apart from the influence 
inevitably exerted on one another by men of diverse 
creeds who are brought by circumstances into close 
mutual relationship, these fundamental resem¬ 
blances between their respective faiths naturally led 
to a certain interaction of belief in other direc¬ 
tions also. For example, the Zoroastrians, like 
the Jews, expected a Saviodr ( Saoshyant , of the 
stem of Zoroaster) at whose advent the powers of 
evil were to be overthrown. Again, it need not 
be doubted that the Zoroastrian expectation of a 
glorious and happy future, in which the faithful, 
!reed from all contact with evil, should enjoy eter¬ 
nal fellowship with Ormazd and his angels, led 
the Jews towards a clearer apprehension at least 
of the hitherto but dimly entertained and scarcely 
formulated doctrine of a personal immortality. 
Persian ideas have been traced in the OT itself 
(Dn 10 13 - 30 12 1 ); they are certainly present in the 
Apocr. (To 12 18 ); and seem to have passed through 
the earlier Jewish apocalyptic (En 90*“-) into the 
NT Apocalypse of St. John (l 4 8 a ). A noticeable 
feature of Zoroastrianism is its artistic and lavish 
use of numbers and images. This tendency was 
specially developed in connexion with the doctrine 
or good and evil spirits, and is already reflected in 
the later canonical hooks of the OT (1 Ch 21 J , Zee 
3* 4 10 ), and still more, as we shall see, in the post- 
canonical literature. These foreign elements began 
to produce a freer play of the imagination within 
the sphere of things sacred than had been possible 
under the former limitations; they supplied the 
old faith with a new stock of names and images. 
That Jewish ritual as well as doctrine was atfected 
by Persian influence appears not only from the 
institution of the Feast of Purim, but in connexion 
with such a matter as the saying of the first prayer 
[Shtma') in (he temple at daybreak. 


(2) Greek influence .—The tide of Hellenism, 
which l»egan to flow over the whole civilized world 
after the brilliant conquests of Alexander the 
Great, affected Palestine as well as other countries. 
During the period of the Ptolemies and the Seleu- 
cida' the Greek spirit took possession of the land; 
native customs and traditional ways of thinking 
everywhere yielded to this subtle overmastering 
force. In the purely Judaean district, however, 
the Hellenistic spirit was so far kept at bay. No 
new Greek cities sprang up within tnat essentially 
Jewish area, and when the rising wave of Hellenism 
dashed up against the rock of Judaism the latter 
was strong enough to withstand the shock. Only 
its sharper corners were worn oil* in the process, 
and this was necessary in order to the fulfilment 
of the function assigned in providence to the II eh. 
faith as the historic preparation for the world¬ 
wide religion of Christ. The influx of Greek cul¬ 
ture was met by a fresh and resolute devotion to 
the legalistic ideal developed by the scribes. Such 
was the result of the conflict epigrammatically re¬ 
ferred to by Zechariah in the words : ‘ Thy sons, 
O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece ’ (9 13 ). Proudly 
conscious of their privileged position as the chosen 
people, and punctilious to the last degree with 
regard to their observance of the temple worship, 
the Jews gained rather than lost in national senti¬ 
ment. But if the Hellenistic spirit was denied an 
entrance into the religious citadel of Judaism, it 
crept insidiously into every other department of 
life (1 Slac l 15 , 2 Mac 4 9 " 14 ). 

Alexandria, and not Athens, was now the proud 
‘mother of arts and eloquence,’and it was in tln^ 
Egyptian city that non-Palestinian Judaism came 
into closest contact with Hellenistic thought and 
culture. The spiritual atmosphere of tiie place 
was altogether peculiar, and charged with element- 
derived alike from the East and the West. Two such 
powerful and opposite streams of tendency could 
not meet without mutually influencing each other, 
and the world has profited by their fusion. The 
translation of the Heb. Scriptures into Greek made 
them the property of all nations, while the (lieek 
language and philosophy provided the Jewish re¬ 
ligion with splendid weapons for apologetic and 
missionary purposes. Judaism and Hellenism were 
thus complementary factors in creating a type of 
thought and life wider and fuller than either of 
them could have produced of itself. A distinctly 
religious conception of the universe had hitherto 
been as foreign to the Greek as the rules and ab¬ 
stractions of metaphysics had been to the Hebrew. 
But the Greeks were now provided with a direct 
Divine revelation, capable of filling with life every 
groove of their languishing philosophical systems; 
and the Jews, besides appropriating certain Greek 
conceptions, found the means of giving scientific 
expression to the contents of their religious con¬ 
sciousness. The result of this union of two groat 
forces w as seen in the rise and development of the 
Jewish - Alexandrian philosophy of religion. In 
this system, unfortunately, the literal meaning of 
Scripture was discarded in favour of allegorical 
interpretations. From the time of Aristobulus 
(2nd cent. B.C.), who maintained that the Greek 
philosophy had been borrowed from Moses, to that 
of Philo Judaeus (c. 20 B.C.-50 A.D.), who still 
further developed the allegorical method, philoso¬ 
phers used the Bible largely as a prop for tlieii 
own speculations. To Judaism the results were 
sufficiently serious, but it emerged at last from 
the keen battle which had to be waged as the 
price of its partnership with ‘ the wisdom of men,’ 
if not without wounds, yet also enriched with 
spoil. 

There were thus tw r o great streams of influence 
flowing in upon the Jewish theology of this period, 
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an Eastern and a Western, a Persian and a Greek. 
Of these by far the stronger was the Greek, though 
the Persian is as distinctly traceable. The one 
may be likened to an ordinary under-current, and 
the other to the Gulf Stream. The Persian current 
was that of Zoroastrianism; the Greek cannot be 
associated with a single name. Out of these two 
forces, which were new, or newly felt, acting upon 
the native Judaism of Palestine, which was old, 
w as formed that third which we meet within the 
home Jewish theology of the period. But there 
was also, as we have seen, a Jewish theology 
outside of Palestine altogether. Not only did 
foreign influences flow in upon Judaism, but 
Judaism, now no longer confined to Palestine, 
went out to meet them. Thus the hitherto un¬ 
broken river of OT ideas and doctrines divided 
itself at this point into three separate streams. 
One, the main current, continued to flow on in 
Palestine; while on the east and west of it ran 
two other streams—the one through Persian ter¬ 
ritory, and the other through Greek. The tribu¬ 
taries of Persian and Greek ideas by which these 
streams respectively were fed necessarily caused 
their waters to be of a composite character, exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to analyze so as to say definitely, 
‘This is Jewish, that is Persian,’ or ‘This is 
Jewish, that is Greek.’ These currents, however, 
into which Judaism was divided, and through 
which it was widened, were destined in some 
degree to find a meeting-point again in the re¬ 
ligion of Christ, w hich assimilated w hat was good 
not only in Judaism, but also in the splendid 
creations of foreign philosophical and theological 
thought. 

We find, then, that human speculation had a 
great function to perform in so acting upon OT 
dogma as to soften and widen it in the direction 
of the larger truths of the perfect revelation in 
Christ. This revelation was certainly the more 
easily received and apprehended that the Greeks 
had lived and thought. The contribution of the 
thinkers of the West to the universal religion was 
their philosophical culture and spirit. That, joined 
to the sacred depository of truth that composed the 
faith of the Hebrews, went to form a religion wide 
enough for even’ section of humanity. It wanted 
only the material force of Rome to fuse the nations 
into the outward and political union that was to 
consolidate the deeper union w hich the interchange 
of spiritual thought and feeling had already in 
great measure brought about. 

3. Decay of the older Hebraism . —If, moreover, 
in the later canonical books w r e already find traces 
of the influx of foreign influences on the one hand, 
we also discover signs of the decay of pure Hebraism 
on the other. In particular, we can discern in 
Ezekiel and Zechariah distinct traces of the pro¬ 
cess by which the old supremacy of the prophet 
passed first into the hands of the priest, and sub¬ 
sequently into those of the scribe, the spiritual 
ancestor of the NT Pharisee. For instance, it is 
very significant that in the fifth vision of Zechariah 
the two ‘anointed ones’ who jointly sustain the 
spiritual life of Israel are the civil and priestly 
beads of the nation, and that the prophet is 
accorded no place by their side. Quite foreign, 
too, to the older prophecy is the way in which 
Zechariah introduces mediators to bridge the dis¬ 
tance between men and Jahweh, who is conceived 
as reigning in the remote heaven and maintaining 
intercourse with the w r orld through the medium of' 
invisible messengers. In Malachi we detect not 
only a certain scholasticism of style that is new\ 
but also, as contrasted with Isaiah and the other 
great prophets, a tincture of the legalistic spirit 
(4 4 ) which was destined to become so strong in the 
near future. ‘ Joel starts, like any older prophet, 


from the facts of his own day, but these hurry him 
at once into apocalypse; he calls, as thoroughly as 
any of his predecessors, to repentance, but under 
the imminence of the day of the Lord, with its 
supernatural terrors, he mentions no special sin 
and enforces no single virtue. The civic and per¬ 
sonal ethics of the earlier prophets are absent. 
In the Greek period, the oracles, now numbered 
from the ninth to the fourteenth chapters of the 
Book of Zechariah, repeat to aggravation the ex¬ 
ulting revenge of Nahum and Obadiah, without 
the strong style or the hold upon history w’hich 
the former exhibits, and show us prophecy still 
further enwrapped in apocalypse.** That the 
ceremonial had now taken precedence of the moral 
and the spiritual is also clear from a comparison of 
the historical books of this period with those of 
earlier times. The Chronicler is concerned chiefly 
about the outward holiness of Israel, and knows 
nothing of the ethical earnestness of the older 
prophets. In the Apocryphal literature of the Gr. 
period we see the spirit or Pharisaic Judaism alto¬ 
gether in the ascendant. 

4. The foregoing considerations supply us with 
a convenient basis for the classification of the 
Apocrypha. They range themselves into three 
classes according to the national influences under 
which they w r ere composed, and it will be im¬ 
portant for our present inquiry to view them in 
that connexion, bearing in mind, of course, that no 
classification of this sort can be absolutely exhaus¬ 
tive, and that traces of Pers. influence, e.g ., may 
lie met with in books prevailingly Gr. or Pal. in 
their origin, and vi'-e versd. t 

(1) The Persian-Palestinian books. These are 
characterized chiefly by their deep-seated horror 
of idolatry ; by the extraordinary value they 
attach to alms giving and other works of bene¬ 
volence ; by a very elaborate doctrine of angels, 
and especially of demons; by the prominence 
they give to the miraculous; *by a distinct doc¬ 
trine of immortality, and indications of belief 
in a future judgment; by the doctrines of the 
mediation of the saints ana the efficacy of prayers 
for the dead ; and by the sure hope of the resur¬ 
rection of the just. To this class belong Tobit, 
Baruch, 2 Mac., and the Additions to Daniel. 
Here it will be observed, on the one hand, w r hat 
a curious deviation there is in some particulars 
from OT doctrine, and, on the other, how marked 
an approximation there is on some other points 
towards the NT position. 

(2) The pure Palestinian books, viz. Sirach, 
1 Maccabees, and possibly Judith. These are dis¬ 
tinguished by their keen attachment to Judaism, 
as seen in the way in w hich they magnify the Law% 
and celebrate the praises of Zion and the temple 
services; by the much smaller place given to the 
miraculous; by their defective ideas about a future 
life, the only immortality known to them being 
apparently that of being remembered; by their 
suence concerning the resurrection ; and by their 
crude notions with respect to a Divine, retributive 
judgment. Here we are in contact with the cen¬ 
tral stream of Judaism, and hence find no such 
decided deviations from OT doctrine as in those 
books written under Persian influence. There is, 
however, as might be expected, also less of real 
development tow ards NT positions. The Pharisaic 
party, we kno<V, w r ere dominant in Palestine, and 
did what they could to prevent foreign influences 
from being introduced. There was thus less vio¬ 
lent collision betw een opposing elements, and hence 
less pronounced results w T ere produced both in the 

* G. A. Smith, The Twelve Prophets , vol. ii. p. xi. 

t This is the principle of classification adopted by Bret 
schneider in his important work, Die Dogmatik der Jvokr 
Schrtften des AT , Leipzig, 1806 (4th ed. 1841). 
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njrmal and in the abnormal directions. Yet even 
here there was a gradual widening as generations 
passed, and as new influences forced themselves 
even into the citadel of Judaism. 

(3) The Jewish-Alexandrian books. These in¬ 
clude 1 Esdras, the Wisdom of Solomon, and the 
Prayer of Manasses. While also showing an 
attachment to Judaism, they lay more stress upon 
a holy life than upon the outward cult us of the 
Mosaic Law. But the chief peculiarity of this 
third class is that they bear distinctly the colour¬ 
ing of the Greek philosophy. Especially is this true 
of the Book of Wisdom. This important work is 
far from being an ordinary sample of Alexandrian 
theosophy, but neither is it conceived precisely in 
the spirit of the older Heb. literature. In passing 
from those OT books to which it bears the closest 
resemblance, viz. Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, we 
are conscious of a certain change of atmosphere, 
and of the presence of a new element which gives 
a distinct tone to the whole. This new factor is 
none other than the subtle spirit of Hellenism. 
The work deals in an abstract and philosophical 
manner with such subjects as the creation, wisdom, 
man, history, etc. It also contains the Platonic 
doctrine as to the four cardinal virtues. In this 
division of the Apocr. we naturally again meet 
with more variation from OT doctrine. With re¬ 
gard to sundry i>oints it would be vain to attempt 
to reconcile the Canonical and Apocryphal state¬ 
ments. E.g., the po>ition taken up in Wisdom as 
to creation and the soul of man is not that of the 
OT. These discrepancies arise apparently from an 
effort on the w riter’s part to harmonize the scrip¬ 
tural and philosophical positions. The general 
strain of the book, however, is thoroughly biblical, 
only the truths of revelation are viewed through 
the medium of Gr. learning. While the prevailing 
standpoint is essentially that of the OT, w*e not 
infrequently meet with passage^ conceived in the 
larger and treer spirit of the NT. For over against 
the variations mentioned w’e must place the fact 
that there is a clear advance upon some OT doc¬ 
trines, notably with regard to that of immortality. 
Ew r ald says w T e have in this book ‘ a premonition 
of John’ and ‘a preparation for Paul’ (HI v. p. 
484). And, in fact, altogether apart from the claim 
that St. John’s doctrine of the Logos is found in 
germ here, St. Paul’s argument in Romans that 
men are inexcusable w’ho do not find out to some 
extent from nature even the knowledge of God, 
his description of the Christian's armour in Ephe¬ 
sians, and the expressions used with reference to 
the Person of Christ in the anonymous Epistle to 
the Hebrews, are all embodied already in this 
Apocryphal w r ork (13 1£r - 5 17ff * T 26 ). 

While it is important to recognize the facts just 
mentioned, we must not put forward an extrava¬ 
gant claim on hehalf of tne post-canonical Jewish 
w T ritings. ‘These books belong to the decaying 
period of the nation’s life. The earliest of them 
w ere written only at the close of the Persian do¬ 
minion, and belong to a time when prophecy had 
ceased, and when men w r ere looking not for what 
might be revealed, but to what had been revealed.’* 
The statement in 1 Mac 9 s7 that ‘ there w as great 
tribulation in Israel, such as was not since the time 
that no prophet appeared unto them,’ illustrates 
the prevailing feeling on this point. There w r as no 
longer any proper scope for prophecy as the medium 
of further revelation. A period wnen attention to 
legalistic details became the paramount tendency 
in religion w as not one to call forth men filled with 
great ideas, and eager in the name of God to unfold 
them to the people. And, in fact, religious activity 
was practically confined to the expository handling 
by the scribes of the revelation already given in 
* Camb . Bible for Schools, 1 Mac., Introd. p. 14. 


the Law’ and the Prophets. * Fresh principles and 
truths w ere no longer developed, though of course 
this did not exclude development in the case of 
what had already found expression.’* The only 
further revelation now* possible w r as that which was 
to burst through the limitations of Judaism and 
bring in a religion for man. The Maccaluean 
revolt, how ever, regenerated in a wonderful degree 
the religious life of the period, and gave rise to a 
literature of its own which really amounted to a 
renaissance of a very fruitful kind. Our claim, 
then, in regard to the Apocr. and other non-canonical 
Jewish waitings of the period is, that, while form¬ 
ing no essential part of OT revelation, they yet 
supply a very welcome link l>etween the OT and 
the J$T, ana contain not a little that is of value 
in their illustrations and applications and further 
developments of the principles already revealed. 
It has. been too readily assumed that these books 
are wholly without ‘evidences of the Divine Spirit 
leading on to Christ.’ 

i. The Doctrine of God.—' The lirst thing that 
naturally demands attention w hen we come to look 
at the dogmatic of the Apocr. is the doctrine of 
God. Now’ here, perhaps, it was not possible as 
regards the general doctrine that there should be 
any advance, and we are rather concerned to ask, 
Is the lofty presentation of the OT, as given especi¬ 
ally in Ex 34 rtf *, sustained ? On the w hole, there 
need be no hesitation in saying that it is, although 
in some of the Ajiocrvphal books the conception of 
God is much higher than in others. It is at its 
lowest in Judith, and at its highest in Sirach and 
Wisdom. But in general, throughout the Apocr., 
one finds essentially the OT view’ of God, as that 
had been evolved during centuries of theocratic 
guidance. 

1. The OT position .—While the general idea of 
God is everywhere expressed in the OT by the 
name El (also Elo&h, Elolilm), the earliest concep¬ 
tion of the Divine nature within the sphere of 
revelation is that conveyed in the name El 
Shaddai = (?) ‘God Almighty.* Although probably 
of pre-Mosaic origin, it w as only at a later stage 
of revelation (Ex 3 14 6 2f -) that the name Jahweli 
came to be apprehended in its essential significance 
as the absolutely independent, faithful, and immut¬ 
able covenant God of Israel. God w as next con¬ 
ceived as the Holy One (Ex 15 11 ),—just (Dt 3’J 4 , 
Ps 36 6f ), and jealous (Ex 34 14 ), but also merciful 
and gracious (Ex 34 6 ). In the prophetic writings 
He is further designated as the Lord of Hosts (Is 
l 24 2 1 -, Jer 10 16 , Hah 2 13 etc.), and in the Hokhma 
literature as the all-wise (Job 3o r ‘, Ps 147 5 , Pr 2*, 
Sir 2'-’®). See, further, art. God (in OT) in vol. ii. 

Precisely the same conception of the Divine 
Being predominates in the Apocrypha. The only 
point about which there could be any difficulty in 
maintaining this identity is the spirituality of 
God ; and with regard to this w r e hope to show that 
in the Apocr. there is something that may not 
unfairly oe described as intermediate between the 
perfect revelation of the NT and the more material¬ 
istic view of the OT. While the fundamental con¬ 
ception of God remains unchanged from that of 
the OT Canon, there is at the same time a decided 
movement towards a more spiritual conception of 
the Supreme Being. 

2. 'The position of this doctrine in Jewish writ¬ 
ings of the Apocryphal period. —(1) Of the Pal. 
l>ooks the most important here, and the oldest, is 
Sirach. This book (written in Heb. c. 180 B.c., 
translated into Greek B.C. 132) has much to say 
about God, especially about His relation to the 
world physical and moral. The fullest statement 
of God/s relation to the material universe is found 

* Camb. Bible for Schools , 1 Mac., Introd. p. 14. 
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in 42 15 -43 38 ; and wliat is distinctive of the writer’s 
view as here expressed is his assertion that the 
mighty works of God’s wisdom are beyond the 
power of His saints to declare (42 17 ). He is above 
all human praise (43 s0 ). 4 Who hath seen him, that 
he may declare him ? And who shall magnify him 
as he is ? ’ (43 31 ). There is no doubt that this re¬ 
presents a distinct step in the development of the 
doctrine of God. 4 From the point of view of 
Ecclesiasticus,’ says Nicolas, 4 it is not only anthro¬ 
pomorphic representations which give false ideas of 
deity; not even the most elevated conceptions of 
the human spirit can declare it as it is. No feat 
of imagination, no effort of intelligence can reach 
it. Jesus, son of Siracli, has pronounced the word: 
t he Eternal is incomprehensible in His essence by 
the limited faculties of man.’ * The book also con¬ 
tains many statements regarding God’s relationship 
to the moral world. There is a beneficent design 
in creation, ‘ for all things are created for their 
uses' (39- 1 ). 4 In the hand of the Lord is the 

authority of the earth,’ and also ‘ the prosperity 
of a man’ (lO 4 **). ‘Poverty and riches are from 
the Lord’ (ll 14 ), and ‘lie hath not given any man 
licence to sin* (15 20 ). God is represented as ‘ visit¬ 
ing’ men; but ‘as his majesty is, so also is his 
mercy’ (2 18 ). Sometimes the contrast is diawn 
from the opposite side, as in 16 12 4 As his mercy 
is great, so is his correction also ; he judgeth a 
man according to his works.’ As judge, there is 
with Ilim no respect of persons (35 12 ). In the 
assertion that ‘the Most High also liateth sinners’ 
(12*) wc have a deviation from the true biblical 
lusition that w hile hating sin God loves the sinner. 
The writer addresses God as ‘ Father and Master 
of my life' (23 1 ), and recognizes Him as the hearer 
of prayer (21° 3«V® 38° etc.). A gracious Providence 
watches over the godly (34 1 ®), but the sacrifices of 
tlie wicked are vain (34 ll> ). God is regarded as 
specially the God of the Jews, but yet as the God 
of all, and loving all (36 1 ‘ 5 * 17 18 13 ). The relation 
of God to evil is thus laid down : 4 Say not thou, 
It is through the Lord that I fell away ; for thou 
shalt not do the things that he liateth. Say not 
thou, It is he that caused me to err; for he hath 
no need of a sinful man’ (15 llf -). This passage is 
one of several in this book, the tenor of which is 
practically repeated in the Epistle of St. James 
(1 ,yf -). Except in the two particulars noted above, 
t here is nothing in all this either in advance of, or 
at variance with, what is met with in the Canonical 
books of the OT upon the subject of the nature 
and character of the Supreme Being. The con¬ 
servative instincts of the writer have even brought 
upon him the charge of adhering to ‘a not so 
much untrue as antiquated form of religious 
belief.’ + 

in the various sections of Enoch the conception 
of God is practically that of the OT, although occa¬ 
sional divergences occur. E.g . the idea of God I 
rejoicing over the destruction of the wicked (94 10 ) 
is quite foreign to the OT (cf. Ezk 18 28 * 82 33 11 ). 
This book employs a great multiplicity of titles for 
God. Of these, which are collected m the Index 
to Charles’s edition, some of the most striking are, 
‘eternal Lord of glory* (75 s ), ‘God of the whole 
world * (84 8 ), 4 Head of Days ’ (46 s ), 4 Honoured and 
Glorious One’ (14 21 ), ‘Lord of the sheep’ (89 16 ), 

4 Lord of spirits* (37 a )» 4 Lord of the whole creation 
of the heaven* (84 2 ). 

In the remaining PaL books s the conception of 
God undergoes little modification. According to 
the author of Jubilees, Israelites are God’s children 
because physically descended from Jacob (l 28 ); but 
He is also the God of all (22 10 -* 30™ etc.). The 
idea of God presented in Judith is of the narrowest 

* Dee Doe. Bel. dee Juifa, p. 160 f. 

t Cheyne in The Expositor (1st aeries), xi. p. 351. 


Jewish type. God is the God of Jews only. He 
ranks as the greatest of national deities, who will 
wreak vengeance on the foes of His people. Their 
misfortunes are due to their having departed from 
the law of Moses. God hears their prayers when 
they ‘ cast ashes upon their heads ana spread out 
their sackcloth before the Lord * (4 11 ). 16 16 is con¬ 

ceived in a higher strain; but apparently it is 
l>orrowed, like a similar passage in Siracli, from 
Ps 51. The general scope of the book, as regards 
the relation of the story to the character of God, 
detracts from the value of its separate statements. 
God is represented as countenancing the deceit 
practised by J udith in order to the deliverance of 
tier nation, and by consequence the assassination 
of Holofernes. This book ranks fairly high as a 
literary work, but we cannot justify its morality 
without subscribing to the maxim that the end 
justifies the means. It contributes nothing to the 
doctrine of God beyond the general impression 
arising from the history, and that certainly is such 
as to convey a conception of Him far inferior to the 
lofty position maintained in Sirach. The First 
Book of Maccabees, being wholly historical, con¬ 
tains nothing to the point. Indeed, according to 
the true text, the name of God does not once occur 
in the book. Although inserted in several passages 
of the AV (2 21 3 s1 ' 60 4 M etc.), it is absent from the 
Greek text. In 3 18 a few MSS do contain the word 
4 God,’ but there is a preponderance of authority 
against the reading. While it breathes throughout 
a spirit of unfeigned faith in God as the defender 
and helper of His people (4 8flr - 12 15 16 3 ), exhibits the 
deepest reverence for the Law and the temple wor¬ 
ship (12° 2 21 ), and recognizes the overruling provi¬ 
dence of God (l 84 3 18 ) and His unfailing support of 
those who put their tru^t in Him (2 61 ), yet the 
general conception of the Divine Being, so far as 
presented in this book, is not that of Jalnveh 
dwelling among His people, but that of God en¬ 
throned in the distant heaven (3 50 4 10 ). In Test. 
Levi 3, God is designated ‘the Great Glory,* as in 
Enoch 14 20 lu2 3 . 2 (4) Esdras, while presenting no 

distinctive doctrinal feature on this head, contains, 
besides an enumeration of the Divine attributes 
(7®- ff -) and a summary’ of much OT teaching about 
God, the striking invocation of 8 20 ’ 23 . 

(2) Of the Pers.-Pal. books Bar 1-3 8 is perhaps 
the oldest. Baruch’s idea of God is simply that 
He is the guardian of Israel (2 11 3 1 * 4 ). In spite of 
disciplinary trials, they enjoy peculiar privileges 
(2 15 ). To them alone has the Divine wisdom been 
revealed; and had they not abandoned it, they 
would not have been in subjection to the heathen 
(2 L 4 3 8 ). The Book of Tobit has a wider concep¬ 
tion of God. The writer hopefully contemplates, 
the time when 4 all the nations shall turn to fear 
the Lord God truly, and shall bury their idols. 
And all the nations shall bless the Lord’ (14 M -). 
The Jew’s w ill be raised above all other nations, 
not, liow’ever, because they are Jews, as Baruch 
holds, but because they do the will of God. In 
this book w r e have an illustration of the post-exilic 
tendency to accumulate names for Goa. He is 
spoken of as ‘the Most High* (l 4 ), ‘the Lord of 
heaven and earth*(7 18 ), ‘God of our fathers’ (8 6 ), 
‘the Holy One’ (12 12 ), ‘our Lord,’ ‘our Father’ 
(13 4 ), ‘ the Lord of righteousness,* «the everlasting 
King’ (13®), ‘the Lord God’ (13 11 ), ‘the King <3 
heaven’ (13 7 * u ), ‘ the Lord of the righteous ’ (13 u ), 
4 the great King ’ (13 w ). Those who fear God shall 
j be recompensed (4 14 ); indeed the fear of God is 
I the true standard of w’ealth (4 21 ). The burden of 
the book is to prove that God’s favour is reached 
through good works, such as fastings, the giving 
of alms, and the burial of the dead (12 8ff -). In this 
distinctly unbiblical position (cf. Sir 3 8, *, which, 
I though pure Palestinian, comes under the excep- 
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lion noted above, p. 275) we may perhaps trace the 
influence of Zoroastrianism. According to that 
system, man’s future destiny is determined by his 
life on earth, apart altogether from any idea of a 
Saviour. In the books of heaven every man is 
credited with his good deeds, while he is debited 
with his evil works. 4 After death the soul arrives 
at the accountant’s bridge over which lies the way 
to heaven ’; a balance is struck, and according as 
the good or evil predominates so will his future be. 
In the case of equality between the good and the 
evil, the soul is relegated to an intermediate state 
until the last judgment, when his fate is finally 
fixed. The biblical doctrine of forgiveness is 
foreign to the system of Zoroaster, although it 
teaches that in view of man’s ignorance, and his 
liability to be led astray by the powers of evil, 
Ormazd graciously resolved to send a prophet 
(Zoroaster himself) to point out to men the nght 
way, and so rescue them from everlasting per¬ 
dition. Still, in the last resort, this is essen¬ 
tially salvation by works—a doctrine propounded 
in Tobit, but utterly alien to Holy Scripture, the 
teaching of which on this head has been well voiced 
in two lines by Tennyson— 

1 For merit lives from man to man. 

And not from man, O Lord, to Thee.’ 

(In Memoriam\ 

In the Assumption of Moses, a pure Pal. composi¬ 
tion, the OT conception of ment is still adhered 
to (12 7 ), although in the Apoc. of Baruch, a com¬ 
posite book belonging to the first century of our 
era, justification by works is taught (51 7 67 fi ) just 
as in the Talmud. 

(3) If some of the Jewish-Alexandrian writings 
contain little that is noteworthy, from our present 
standpoint, regarding the doctrine of God, there 
are others which furnish us with much that is 
germane to our purpose. In the second section of 
Bar. (3 U onwards) there occurs the following pas¬ 
sage : 4 This is our God, and there shall none other 
be accounted of in comparison of him. He hath 
found out all the way of knowledge, and hath 
given it unto Jacob his servant, and to Israel that 
is beloved of him. Afterw ard did she appear upon 
earth, and was conversant with men. This is the 
book of the commandments of God, and the law' 
that endureth for ever : all they that hold it fast 
are appointed to life; but such as leave it shall 
die’ (S 35 -^ 1 ). Owing to a misinterpretation, this 
was treated as a locus classicus in the Arian con¬ 
troversy ; the reference in 3 s7 is not to the incar¬ 
nation of the Logos, but to Wisdom personified, as 
in Sir 24 10 . The really special feature of the pas¬ 
sage is 4 the view which it expresses of the sacred 
law. This w'ears the appearance of full creative 
originality. The Law is the final manifestation on 
earth of the wisdom of God Himself, which has 
taken a sort of bodily form, bestowing life and 
salvation on all w'ho keep it. This constitutes a 
totally new combination of the older representa¬ 
tion of w isdom as the revelation of God in the 
world with the deep veneration for the law which 
had recently arisen.** In Baruch there is there¬ 
fore no real development of the doctrine of God. 

The Wisdom of Solomon, on the other hand, is 
here of first-rate importance. In this book we 
have the very highest conception of God, and are 
lifted entirely above the limitations of the Jewish 
idea. Got! 4 is manifested to them that do not dis¬ 
trust him’ (l 2 ); * he visiteth his holy ones’(4 15 ). 
Men please him, not by their Judaism but by the 
purity of their life. Goa is described both in His 
relation to the physical and moral worlds, and also 
in regard to His nature and essence. His all- 
powerful hand created the world out of formless 
matter (ll 17 ); by His word He made all things, 
* Ewald, HI v. p. 206. 


and by His wisdom He formed man (9 s ). But 
while 4 He created all things that they might have 
being’ (l 14 ), 4 God made not death’ (l 18 ). As 
‘sovereign Lord of all’ (6 7 ), He exercises moral 
supervision over mankind in general: 4 being 

righteous thou rulest all things righteously* (12 18 ). 
God's infinite resources are used in behalf of the 
righteous and against the ungodly (5 18 * 17 ll 17ff *). 
Stem, however, as are the writer^ delineations of 
the Divine judgments against sin, he is not ob¬ 
livious to the correlative truth of the Divine mercy 
(1128 i2 16 etc.). The sovereign Lord is also the 
lover of men’s lives = souls (ll 38 ), and 4 the saviour 
of all’ (16 7 ). Full recognition is accorded to the 
truth of God’s gracious and sleepless providence 
(4 17 12 13 14 B * 8 ; 17 3 ). The philosophy of Israelitish 
history is explained by the fact that 4 by measure 
and number and weight thou didst order all 
things’ (ll w ). 

While the view of the Divine nature presented 
in Wisdom has manifestly much in common with 
that of the OT generally, it is also decidedly tinged 
with Hellenism. God "is spoken of as ‘the first 
author of beauty’ (13 s ), a designation which would 
never have occurred to a Heb. mind uninfluenced 
by Gr. thought. All w isdom is in His hand (7 18 ), 
and is the reflexion of His essential glory and 
goodness. In a noble locus classicus the author 
says : 4 She is a breath of the pow er of God, and a 
dear effluence of the glory of the Almighty ; there¬ 
fore can nothing defiled find entrance into her. 
For she is an effulgence from everlasting light, and 
an unspotted mirror of the working of God, and 
an image of His goodness. And she, being one, 
hath pow er to do all things; and remaining in 
herself, reneweth all things : and from generation 
to generation passing into holy souls she maketh 
men friends of God and prophets’ (T 25 **). This is 
the language of the educated Greek as well as of 
the pious Jew. Such metaphysical abstractions 
and recondite conceptions are altogether alien to 
the genius of the unsophisticated Hebrew. What 
is distinctive in the idea of God presented here is 
that He is regarded not from the point of view of 
power and majesty, but from that of wisdom. 
The author’s philosophy led him to value wisdom 
more than power. W itli him wisdom is the most 
excellent of all things, the noblest ideal that can 
be pursued, and the highest Being is necessarily 
the wisest Being. There is also something non- 
Hebraic about the following statements bearing 
on the spirituality and omnipresence of God:— 
4 The spirit of the Lord hath filled the world ’ (l 7 ); 
‘thine incorruptible spirit is in all things’ (12 1 ); 
4 verily all men by nature were but vain who had 
no perception of God, and from the good things 
that are seen they gained not power to know' him 
that is’ (13 1 ). On account of Ex 3 14 w r e should 
perhaps exempt the last from this category, but the 
other passages look very like Jewish modifications 
of Gr. thought. The idea of the all-pervasiveness 
of the Divine spirit occurs also in Ps 139 8 , but 
there is a difference in the mode of its presenta¬ 
tion. In Wisdom the personality of Goa is kept 
more in the background, and is conceived in a 
vein of idealistic pantheism. With Plato, God is 
not a person but the all-comprehending idea of the 
Good, and our author’s language seems to indicate 
a certain bias in this direction. But at the same 
time he emphasizes the spirituality of God ; in the 
passages referred to we certainly have this appre¬ 
hended in a very remarkable degree. If they lack 
the directness and finality of that great revealing 
word, 4 God is spirit’ (Jn 4 s4 ), they nevertheless 
furnish an intermediate link between it and the 
more materialistic standpoint of the OT. 

It will be necessary for us here, and at subse¬ 
quent stages in our investigation, to take account 
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of the theological position of the Jewish - Alex¬ 
andrian philosopher Philo, whose views, as marking 
a notable development of Judaism intermediate 
between the Apocrypha and the NT, cannot 
reasonably be passed over. Although not the 
first, ‘he is quite the most important representa¬ 
tive of Hellenistic Judaism, and his writings give 
us the clearest view of what this development was 
and aimed at.’* One of its most cherished aims 
was the substitution of more abstract teaching for 
the numerous anthropomorphisms of the OT. And 
in this field Philo did extensive service. He held 
that grief, envy, wrath, revenge, etc., cannot be 
attributed to God, and that when He is repre¬ 
sented as showing such emotions and affections the 
motives of the Divine activity are only being ex- 
ressed in a way that specially appeals to the 
urnan mind. But, strongly influenced as he was 
by Gr. philosophy, Philo did not abandon Judaism. 
On the contrary, he did his best to propagate it. 
In opposition to the Stoic doctrine that God is the 
(impersonal) soul of the world, Philo declares Him 
to be essentially different from the world, of which 
He is the Creator and Preserver. And thus, in 
spite of such approximations to pantheistic thought 
as we meet with in his wTitings, and his free use 
of Gr. philosophical language and method, Philo 
stands firmly on theistic ground. Frequently, no 
doubt, he conveys the impression of sinking the 
concrete God in a conception of almost purely ideal 
oontent. According to this philosopher, God is 
pure Being, of whom no quality can be predicated, 
and it is only through tne medium of an infinite 
multiplicity of Divine Ideas or Forces, distinct 
from his own proper being, that any active relation 
l>etw T een God and the world is rendered possible. 
Regarding the nature of these mediating ideal or 
5ivd/i«s, however, he has no very definite concep¬ 
tion. He follows Plato in calling them Ideas , and 
the Stoics in also designating them Forces and 
Logoi , i.e. parts of the Reason which operates in 
the world; while at the same time he further 
identifies them with the Jewish Angels and the 
Gr. Daemons , t.c. intermediaries between God and 
the w T orld. It is not surprising that this vagueness 
of conception with regard to a fundamental theo¬ 
logical distinction should involve him in a serious 
contradiction. Philo is unable to avoid the incon¬ 
sistency of declaring on the one hand that the sum- 
total of Ideas, the sdafios potjtSs, is nothing more 
than the Reason of God as Creator, while yet on 
the other hand he represents these Ideas as so 
many distinct and indejiendent entities. If God 
works in the world through the medium of His 
Ideas or Forces, then the latter cannot be separ¬ 
ated from Him ; but if He does not come into 
direct relationship with the world, then they must 
have an independent existence. See, further, art. 
Philo in the present volume. 

3. The extent to which foreign influences affected 
the doctrine of God as reflected in these writings .— 
How far, speaking generally, did external view’s 
modify the OT conception of this fundamental doc¬ 
trine? As regards the influence of Persian thought, 
it must be said that, although traceable, it was yet 
in this connexion comparatively inoperative. The 
references in the visions of Zechariah to ‘ the seven 
eyes of Jehovah * (3 # 4 10 ) are probably derived from 
Zoroastrian imagery; but, if we except the idea that 
the favour of God is obtained through good w’orks 
(To 12®*), there is hardly anything m the Apocry¬ 
pha touching the doctrine of Goa which can be 
attributed to Persian influence. Allusion has 
already been made to the general identification 
of Jehovah with Ormazd. But, if there were points 
of union between the religion of the Persians and 
that of the Hebrews in their conception of the 
* Sohurer, art * Philo ’ in Encyc. Brit 


Supreme Being, there were also points of cleavage. 
E.g.j unlike Judaism, Zoroastrianism starts from a 
dualistic scheme of the universe. In the persons 
of their representatives Ahura-mazda (Ormazd) and 
Angrd-mainyush (A hr i man) good and evil have 
existed from all eternity. These two spirits divide 
the world between them; and its history is the 
record of their contest for the possession of the 
human soul. Man has been created by, and is 
accountable to, Ormazd, but he is a free agent, and 
may, if he choose, become the abettor of evil. To 
do evil is to serve the interests of Ahriman; to 
live righteously is to advance the kingdom of 
Ormazd. The two original spirits wage war by 
means of their respective creatures. Thus Ormazd 
is practically an idealized Oriental monarch sur¬ 
rounded by his ministers or Amesha-Spentas (mod. 
Pers. Amshaspands ) w’ho execute his will. But for 
the pious Jew, after the Exile as before it, there is 
no such dual proprietorship of the world; on the 
contrary, there is one ‘ Creator of all * (Sir 24 8 ), 

‘ the God of all ’ (Sir 50 22 ), and * sovereign Lord of 
all * (Wis 6 7 8 s ). 

But, if the Pers. influence was slight, the Gr. 
influence on the OT conception of God was con¬ 
siderable. The necessary consequence of Judaism 
meeting Gr. thought appears in nothing more 
clearly than in the way in which the LXX trans¬ 
lators habitually tone dowm anthropomorphic ex¬ 
pressions about God. A few examples taken from 
only two OT books will suffice to illustrate this 
tendency. In Is 42 18 , wiiere the Heb. text reads, 

‘ Jehovah shall go forth as a mighty man,’ the 
LXX has ‘The Lord God of powers (jet/ptos d fobs rus 
bw&ueuv) shall go forth,’ while in the same passage, 
as also in Ex 15®, for His designation as ‘a man of 
war’ is substituted the general idea of ‘stirring up 
war 5 (ovvTpl^uv itoX^/jlovs). The statement of Ex 19* 
that ‘ Moses went up unto God, and J" called unto 
him out of the mountain ’ is modified as follows: 
‘ Moses went up unto the mount of God, and God 
called unto him from heaven, saying,’ etc. In Ex 
21 B it is said of the slave who prefers his master’s 
service to freedom, ‘his master shall bring him 
unto God’ (RV), but the Gr. tr. runs, ‘unto the 
judgment of God.’ An obvious avoidance of the 
idea of seeing God occurs in Ex 24 10 , w here the 
Heb. text—‘ They saw the God of Israel ’—is ex¬ 
panded into ‘ they saw' the place w here stood the 
God of Israel ’; and in Is 38 11 , w’here Hezeldah’s 
lament, ‘ I shall not see the Lord in the land of the 
living,’ becomes * I shall not see the salvation ot 
God,’ etc. But, w'hile in the case of the bolder 
anthropomorphisms used by the Heb. writers the 
LXX translators w r ere thus careful to put more 
abstract language in their place, they did not of 
course go the full length of pantheism. That 
w T ould indeed be a strange travesty of the OT 
which should attempt to represent J" as an im¬ 
personal Deity, devoid of self-conscious reason and 
will. All that can be affirmed is a distinct tendency 
to guard the idea of God from misconception, by 
making use of language studiously abstract and 
sober. The same tendency is observable in the 
Apocrypha. As the majority of these books w r ere 
■written originally in Greek, w r e cannot trace the 
process so visibly as in the case of OT books 
rendered into Greek, but it shows itself none the 
less in the much rarer employment of names of 
members of the human body (anthropomorphisms), 
and in the much rarer ascription oi affections of 
the human mind (anthropopathies), to set forth the 
personal activity, moral freedom, and spirituality 
of the living God. Even Wisdom, however, is not 
wholly free from anthropomorphisms; it speaks 
of God’s ear (l 10 ), and of His hand (5 lB 7 l ® 10* 
etc.); it contains the expression, ‘them the Lord 
shall laugh to scorn ’ (4 U ), and it ‘ retains a picture 
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which was removed by the Targumist Jonathan as 
tco anthropomorphic. * 

Philosophy has often wavered between pantheism 
and the recognition of a personal Deity. The 
human mind has difficulty in uniting the two con¬ 
ceptions of the Absolute and concrete personality. 
Revelation, however, has done this, and has done 
it without detracting from the significance of either, 
or setting the one above the other. The person¬ 
ality of God is not, a9 in the more popular view, 
emphasized to the virtual exclusion of the concep¬ 
tion of the Absolute, for it is expressly declared 
that the heaven of heavens cannot contain Him 
(1 K S 27 ); nor, on the other hand, is the idea of the 
Absolute pressed, as in the strictly scientific view, 
to the exclusion of the individual personality, for 
God is represented as saying, ‘ I am the Lord, and 
there is none else, there is no God beside me ’ (Is 
45 5 etc.). In the Apocrypha likewise each of these 
conceptions gets its trae position. This appears 
from such a passage as \\ is 1" ‘ The spirit of the 
Lord hath filled the world, and that which holdeth 
all things together hath knowledge of every voice.’ 
Here the author pronounces against Greek pan¬ 
theism by representing God as a living, personal 
Being; yet in the second half of the verse the 
attributes of omnipotence and omnipresence are 
predicated of the Divine spirit in the most abstract 
way. In short, God is presented as knowing ami 
willing and actively working, just as in the OT, 
but He is spoken of in a more philosophical way. 
In another passage the writer excuses to some 
extent those who have been led to hold pantheistic 
views from the mistaken notion that j»ersonality 
is not compatible with absolute Godhead. At the 
same time, while giving them credit for diligent 
search after God, he laments that they should 
‘ yield themselves up to sight, because the things 
that they look upon are beautiful,’ and not * sooner 
find the'Sovereign Lord of these his works’ (13 titf -). 

4. Popular superstitions regarding the name 
Jahtveh. —Owing, perhaps, to their more figurative 
language, the Pal. Jews had not the same aversion 
as their Hellenistic brethren to representations of 
God which ascribed to Him visible features or 
human passions. But even they felt it necessary 
to harmonize the corporeal conceptions of the 
tlieophanies with the many biblical assertions of 
the spirituality of God. This they sought to do 
by the theory that God Himself did not appear to 
the patriarchs and to Moses; they saw only a 
manifestation of God—His 'word, His glory, His 
Shekinah. ' Persian ideas had as little to do with 
this attitude of the Pal. Jews as Greek, for Zoro¬ 
astrianism did not concern itself with religious 
metaphysics. It was not due to any external in¬ 
fluence. They had simply come to build their 
doctrine of God more upon the spiritual basis of 
such teaching as that of Ex 3 1 * 10 38 etc. Un¬ 
fortunately, they ‘did not know how to retain it 
within the limits of spiritualism. It fell gradually 
into the excess of a gross theosophy of reveries and 
superstitions.’ + Like the philosophers of Alex¬ 
andria, the illiterate Jews of Palestine had arrived 
at the conclusion that God cannot be known to 
human intelligence. Unlike the former, however, 
they could not give philosophical expression to 
this idea, and held it only in the form of a super¬ 
stitious belief that it is unlawful to utter the 
sacred name. The Kabbalists refer to it as ‘the 
name of the four letters.’ According to Jewish 
tradition, it w as pronounced only once a year by 
the high priest when he entered into the Holy of 
Holies, and Simon the Just was the last who did 
this. He who knew how to pronounce this mys¬ 
terious name was believed to have a magical power 

* Langen, Judenthum , etc. p. 206, n. 8. 
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over the forces of nature, and was designated among 
the Rabbis cv master of the name.’ Mystio 

speculations upon the name of J" naturally led up 
to w ild surmises regarding the essence of God and 
the origin of things, referred to possibly in Sir 
3P lf -, practised among the Essenes (Jos. BJ II. 
viii. 9), and embodied later in the Kabbala. The 
tendency of the period was towards an abstract 
conception of Deity. Starting from the principle 
that God was too pure to have immediate relations 
with created things, men were forced to have re¬ 
course to the theory that He governs the world 
through intermediary beings. And here the Jew's 
of Palestine virtually joined hands with Philo. 

5. The Christian doctrine of God .—In Palestine 
the strongest influence opposing the growth of the 
Hellenistic spirit was the partisan life w'hich the 
people had come to lead. Samaritan separatism 
ami Pharisaic pride gave the most determined 
resistance in their pow'er to everything foreign. 
According to Dillmann (‘ Enoch ’ in Schenkel), the 
Book of Enoch was the first known attempt to 
defend the biblical conception of the world against 
the inroads of Hellenism. The work of the scribes 
in expounding and eliilw>rating the Law' helped still 
further to erect and strengthen the ‘middle wall 
of partition’ between Jew and Gentile. Yet it is 
plain that, when Christ appeared, the doctrine of 
God w'as very variously conceix ed. It was reserved 
for Him to clear away the heathen elements that, 
in spite of all etl'orts to the contrary, had™ 1 *- 
tered round it, and to reveal God as the fuWMg 
Father of His creatures, by whom the hairs of our 
head are numbered, and the sparrows protected and 
fed (Mt lCP f *)- Christ thus made God known to 
men as He had never been known before, and gave 
full expansion to OT glimpses of truth. And we 
know* how in doing this He united the most popular 
expressions and modes of thought with the most 
abstract conceptions. His teaching ’joins, in the 
highest degree possible,’ says Wendt {Teaching of 
Jesus , § ii. ch. 1), ‘popular intelligibility and rich 
significance.’ The truth is, both elements are 
necessary. The exclusive use of either the popular 
language of the imagination or the philovsophical 
terminology of the schools must lead to a defective 
and one-sided conception of God. In the former 
case the concrete personality comes to clear ex¬ 
pression, but the elaborate use of popular images 
may seriously interfere with the thought of essen¬ 
tial spiritual Godhead. When, as in the OT, He is 
represented as writing, laughing, bearing the sw'ord, 
etc., w'e are brought within measurable distance of 
such a humanistic conception. That the Israelites 
were constantly in danger of obscuring the con¬ 
ception of God as the Absolute is shown by their 
repeated lapses into idolatry, which really meant 
the putting of many separate deities in the place 
of the One. On the other hand, a conception of 
God that is limited to the philosophical language of 
the schools must always be deficient on the re¬ 
ligious side. The free, personal life of Deity can 
become intelligible to us only w r hen expressed in 
terms taken over from human life. Such language 
is of course figurative, but it sets forth the Divine 
activity in a way singularly fitted to impress us. 
Our minds cannot lay hold of God in His invisible 
Being; we need some tangible obiect on which to 
fix our thoughts. We see God r s glory in the 
heavens, but w r e cannot live on abstract ideas of 
Being and Omniscience. We long for a Person 
whom we can love, to whom we can tell oui 
sorrows, whom we can approach with confidence. 
Instinctively we cry, ‘ Show us the Father.* This 
great need of the human soul is fully supplied in 
the Person of Christ. He is the Word of life, 
whom men’s eyes have seen, and men’s hands have 
handled. 
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Our conclusion, then, is that in at least one of 
die most important Apocryphal books, The Wisdom 
of Solomon, there is an appreciable development 
towards a more spiritual idea of God, ana that 
what of grossness yet remained in the conception 
of Him was purged away by Christ. In the 
Christian doctrine of God we have also the true 
corrective to the exaggerated idealism of Philo, 
according to which God has no direct connexion 
with the world which He has made. 

ii. The Doctrine of the Wisdom. —Among 
Oriental nations in general, and among the Hebrews 
in particular (1 K 4**-, Jer 49 7 ), there was a strongly 
marked tendency of mind known distinctively as 
4 wisdom,’ and comparable to, though not identical 
with, the speculative philosophy of Greece. Whether 
indeed the Hebrews can be said to have possessed a 
philosophy at all, depends on the meaning ascribed 
to the term. Of metaphysical speculation about 
God and the world they had none, believing as 
they did that ‘in the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth,’ but they had a ‘ sacred 5 
thilosophy of their own, which was, above all, re- 
igious and practical in its aims. Between secular 
philosophy and the human wisdom of Israel there 
was thus an essential difference. They differed in 
standpoint, in method, and in spirit. The Greek 
philosopher exercised reason ujon the phenomena 
of the universe (rd rrav) as he found it, with the 
view of making it yield up its secret; the Hebrew 
philosopher had his ethical and religious principles 
to start with, and merely veritied them in the 
actual occurrences of life. 

1. If’/v tlurii presented in OT not only a ? human 
hut as Divine. —In its human aspect Wisdom is the 
ability to recognize, the capacity to understand, 
and the disposition to co-operate with the Divine 
purpose as it attects the physical world and the life 
of men. Theoretically and practically, ‘the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ Moral 
and intellectual wisdom are seldom dissociated : 
the righteous man is the ‘wise’ man, and the 
ungodly is the fool (Ps 5 6 , Wis 4 17 12*®). Among 
the people of Israel the human wisdom assumed 
different phases from time to time. From being a 
doctrine of Providence in the widest sense, accord¬ 
ing to which ‘the Lord hath made all things 
answerin; to their end' (Pr 16 4 ), it came to be so 
in a nariower sense when the events of history 
appeared irreconcilable with the a priori principles 
contained in the Law (cf. Ps 37. 73, ana the Bk. 
of .Job). There came, too, ‘a period of comparative 
quiescence in the presence of difficulties, which are 
themselves drawn into the general scheme, and 
shown, as parts of it, to have their own utility.’ * 

In the OT, however, Wisdom is presented not only 
as human, but also as Divine . By Divine Wisdom 
is meant the world in its totality as inhabited 
by God and expressing in its varied phenomena 
His mind and character and mode of working. As 
the unity of thought and force underlying the 
manifold forms of creation, it may be ideally dif¬ 
ferentiated from God. It is so, e.g. , in the passage 
of most significance—the remarkable generalization 
of Pr 8. Wisdom is spoken of in such a way as 
to make it impossible to believe that only the 
Divine attribute of wisdom is meant. Nor per¬ 
haps can we regard this description of wisdom as 
‘certainly nothing more than a poetical personi¬ 
fication of the Divine Intelligence.’ + Rather is 

* A. B, Davidson in The Expositor (First Series), xi. p. 340.* 

f Qodet (Prologue to St. John’s Gospel ), who odds : ‘ When 
combined, however, with the notion of the Angel of the Lord, 
this idea of Wisdom assumes the character of a real personality.* 
It is difficult to see what good purpose is served by thus mixing 
up the two ideas. A great deal is predicated of Wisdom that is 
not in the OT applied to the Angel of the Lord ; they have, in 
fact, nothing in common beyond the notion of representing 
God to the chosen people. 


it here the active, organized, and conscious em¬ 
bodiment of the Divine principles empirically 
manifested in creation and providence. It is 
something outside of, yet standing alongside of, 
God, created by Him so as together with Him to 
fashion the world. God is the actual worker, but 
Wisdom is with Him as His workman and fellow. 
Realizing itself thus in the work of creation, 
Wisdom is further represented as ‘playing 5 like 
a child before Jehovah in His habitable earth, in 
all the glow of conscious power, and as taking 
special delight in the sons or men. Such qualities 
are ascribed to it as to make it almost identical 
now with the Spirit, now with the NT Logos. 

In different parts of the Heb. Scriptures God’s 
revelation of Himself is attributed to His word. 
Gn 1 at once suggests itself in connexion with the 
idea of the Word as creative; God speaks , and the 
world starts into being. Later on, it appears as 
the regular medium of the prophetic oracles. In 
certain psalms (33 6 107 20 147“) and in Isaiah (55 11 ) 
we find the Word personified and set forth as the 
agent and messenger of the Divine will. It came 
thus to be conceived as distinct from God Himself, 
force being perhaps lent to the distinction by the 
fact that nearly all Heb. words for speech include 
the notion of standing forth. The Word is essen¬ 
tially connected with the idea of mediation, and 
indeed the whole Jewish revelation is pervaded 
by the thought that God never manifests Himself 
except through a medium. He sends His angel, 
His word, His prophet, His only - begotten Son; 
but, as for Himself in His essential Being, ‘no 
man hath seen God at any time.’ 

It is thus possible to find the germ of the 
doctrine of the Logos already in the opening 
ver>es of Scripture, which represent God as 
having called things into being by speech. But, 
doubtless, it was only in connexion with the later 
development of the Wisdom that the origin of the 
Logos doctrine was referred back to thU source. 
The whole subject is beset with much difficulty. 
This is partly due to the variable meaning attached 
to the Wisdom by biblical writers. Sometimes it 
is conceived as a pure abstraction, sometimes as a 
simple personification of the Divine Intelligence, 
and sometimes as virtually a distinct person objec¬ 
tive to God Himself. From Pr 8 it is clear, on the 
one hand, that to the writer Wisdom exists along¬ 
side of God in a special sense applicable to none of 
His attributes ; and, on the other, that his picture 
of the perfectly harmonious coexistence of God 
and Wisdom excludes the hypothesis of a duality 
in the Godhead. The Logos is more than a simple 
personification of Wisdom, and yet is not altogether 
conceived as a distinct person. The conception 
is more than poetical, without, however, clearly 
passing beyond the poetical category. A very near 
approach is made to the idea of the hypostasis of 
the Logos, but there is no definite expression given 
to it. No other passage of the OT affords a deeper 
glance into the inner Divine life, and yet it is not 
easy to say what precisely we gain from it in this, 
to us, necessarily mysterious department of know¬ 
ledge. Possibly Langen is right—although it may 
be difficult to reconcile such an opinion with a 
strict view of inspiration—when he says with re¬ 
gard to the statements of the sacred writer: * It 
would really seem that in those expressions he 
has presented his own dark surmisings about the 
essence of his “Wisdom of God” rather than clear- 
cut thoughts’ ( l.c . p. 252). 

2. HcUenizing of the Heb . Hokhma in the Alex¬ 
andrian Wisdom of Solomon'— In Sirach the con¬ 
ception of Wisdom is often of the vaguest kind. 
Wisdom may be reason, or foresight, or knowledge, 
or virtue. He does use it, however, in a more 
definite sense. Objectively, it is that everlasting 
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power by which God created and governs the 
world. Immanent from all eternity (l 4 24 9 ), it 
became active at the creation. It must therefore 
be conceived at once as an emanation from God 
and as standing alongside of God. Subjectively, 
it is the possession of the man who discovers the 
Divine Wisdom through the investigation of God’s 
works in nature, and the knowledge of His will as 
revealed in the Law. The personification in Sir 24, 
although sharper and bolder than that of Pr 8, 
does not go beyond the latter in the direction of 
asserting a distinct personality. Wisdom is repre¬ 
sented as a premundane creation of God (v. 9 ), 
which ‘came forth from the mouth of the Most 
High, and covered the earth as a mist * (v. 3 ). All- 
embracing (v. a ), and with a footing in every nation 
(v. e ), it makes its home in Israel (w. 8 - 10f ), takes 
root, grows, blossoms, and brings forth fruit 
(vv. 18 * 17 ), and is enshrined in the Mosaic law (v. 23 ). 
j To Wisdom is thus given the special aspect of the 
revelation of God in the Law and in 4 the assem¬ 
blies of Jacob.’ But, although in this way it cor¬ 
responds somewhat to the NT \6yos, there is no 
clear ascription to it of personality: ‘ the concep¬ 
tion of it still floats, so to speak, “as a mist .”** 
Thus we find nothing in Sirac-h, or in Baruch 
who agrees with him (cf. 3 12ff *), beyond a highly 
coloured personification after the manner of the 
OT writings. They stand, in spite of Greek influ¬ 
ences, where the author of Pr 8 stood. But these 
influences told very strongly in * that highly 
original synthesis of Jewish, Platonic, and Stoic- 
elements, ’ the later Alexandrian Book of Wisdom. 

Heraclitus, who was a pantheist, appears to have 
been the originator of the Greek doctrine of the voGs 
or \6yos. Matter, he said, is God, but the animat¬ 
ing vovs gave it shape. Anaxagoras improved on 
this by his threefold system of Godhead, X 670 S, 
and matter, holding that God as the highest Being 
made use of the \oyos or yoGs = Divine Intelligence, 
as the regulative principle of the universe. To 
Anaxagoras belongs the merit of having asserted 
the ascendency of Mind, although his theory was 
much obscured by the attempt to adduce explana¬ 
tions from material causes. In opposition to the 
physical philosophers, and in continuation of the 
work of Socrates, Plato put forth his theory of 
Ideas, in accordance with which he maintained 
that the phenomena of the universe could be 
accounted for only by ‘The good,’ i.e. the Final 
Cause. This philosopher gave a further develop¬ 
ment to the views of Anaxagoras by holding that 
the A 670 s or voGs which gave form and order to the 
world designed it after the pattern of its own per¬ 
fections. A supreme Mina, he contended, must 
as Intelligence work with some end in view; but, 
as the perfect Intelligence can fittingly have for 
its object only that "which is best, it must have 
reflected its own attributes in the shaping of the 
world. Thus * God is the measure of all things ’ 
{de Leg. iv.). The vow holds together the icfo/ws 
voyrds, but, as regards its relation to God Himself, 
Plato is clear only in saying that it is not identical 
with Him. For, according to this greatest of Gr. 
philosophers, the Divine essence is to be sought, 
not in Intelligence but in the idea of the Chief 
Good; and, when he speaks of God as voGs, it is 
only as Creator of the world that He is so desig¬ 
nated. Still, Plato does not go the length of re* 
presenting the yoGs as a distinct personality. 

It is not difficult to see how the Alexandrian 
Jews found their Heb. {Hokhma) in this Greek 
doctrine of the vow. Not to take account of dif¬ 
ferences, Plato and Solomon—or the writer of Pr 8 
it should perhaps rather be said—were agreed that 
Wisdom must be distinguished from God, that it 
nevertheless belongs to Him, and that through it 
* De Wette, Ev. Joh. p. 12 (Leipzig, 1837). 


as a medium He actively works. Here, then, was 
a distinct point of union ; and it is only natural 
that in passing from Sirach to Wisdom, written in 
another country and at a later time, we should 
meet with a considerable development of the OT 
doctrine, which was still substantially repeated 
there. This development is in the direction of 
Hellenizing the Heb. doctrine of Wisdom. 

The writer introduces his discussion of Wisdom 
with the remark that he will explain what it is, 
and how it arose (6 2 -). Further, the doctrine iB 
set forth in the abstract terms of Platonism, and 
not in language current among the ancient Hebrews. 
There is in Wisdom ‘ a spirit quick of understand¬ 
ing, holy, alone in kind, manifold, subtil, freely 
moving, clear in utterance, unpolluted, distinct, 
unharmed, loving what is good, Keen, unhindered, 
beneficent, loving towards man, stedfast, sure, 
free from care, all-powerful, all - surveying, and 
penetrating through all spirits that are quick of 
understanding, pure, most subtil’ (T 22 *). This 
summation of the attributes of Wisdom in no 
fewer than 21 particulars is quite after the Hel¬ 
lenistic style. The computation is indeed moderate 
when compared with the 150 epithets applied by 
Philo to vicious men.* The whole description of 
Wisdom recalls the manner in wiiich the Gr. philo¬ 
sophers were accustomed to speak of their voGs. 
In point of subtlety of thought and expression the 
passage is manifestly framed after the Gr. rather 
than the Heb. models. It is also worthy of note 
that this does not profess to be a description of 
Wisdom itself, but only of a spirit that is in her . 
In this connexion Langen says: ‘ There w*as a 
disinclination to transfer directly to Wisdom itself 
what the Greeks said of the voG s, because <ro<f>La in 
the abstract is only a bare conception, and there¬ 
fore in the case of such a transference the qualities 
mentioned ran the risk of being handed over from 
their more substantial bearer (voGs) to a purely 
ideal one. On this account the writer elevated 
<ro<f>ia into a substance, w’hile investing it with a 
spirit (irveGfia). And hereby there was therefore 
also implied an actual doctrinal advance, inasmuch 
as the essential character ( Wcsenseiqenthumlirhkeit) 
of Wisdom came to clearer expression than was 
possible through the figurative language of Solomon 
(i.e. Pr. 8b Yet this advance can be treated only 
as formal and not material, since Solomon also, 
through his anthropomorphic presentation of Wis¬ 
dom playing before God, had already plainly enough 
raised it above the purely ideal.’ + As regards the 
description itself, it would seem that, when the 
writer speaks of Wisdom as ‘ a clear effluence of 
the glory of the Almighty,* ‘ an effulgence from 
everlasting light,’ ‘an unspotted mirror of the 
working of God,’ and ‘an image of his goodness,’ 
he means to represent it as standing in a relation 
to God that is not shared by the Divine creations 
—a relation so close and peculiar as to constitute 
Wisdom the very image or reflexion of His own 
essential Being, in a sense in which man cannot 
be said to be so. Here at all events Wisdom is no 
mere personification, but a real essence of purest 
light, the image of the Godhead, streaming forth 
as a substance from God before the creation of the 
world. At the same time there is no sharp dis¬ 
tinction of personality drawn between God and 
His Wisdom. While, in conjunction with the 
Gr. doctrine of the vovs, the Heb. doctrine of the 
Wisdom came to be more clearly conceived and 
expressed, it was not as yet, either in the mind 
of our author or of his contemporaries, hypos- 
tatized into a second and subordinate God, as it 
afterwards was by Philo. There is in more than 
the usual sense a personification of Wisdom, yet we 

* De Mereede Meretricis , ed. Mang. ii. 268. 

t Judenthum , etc. p. 259 f. 
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are led only half-way to personality. As Schiirer 
says, * The author applies the term Wisdom of God to 
represent the notion of an intermediary hypostasis, 
so far as he entertains it* (HJP II. iii. p. 376 n.). 
It is, however, important to note that, as the re¬ 
sult of the combination and interaction of the 
Greek and the Jewish mind, the Book of Wisdom 
marks a distinct step towards greater definiteness 
of conception and expression in reference to this 
doctrine. 

In the Bk. of Wisdom the Heb. Hokhma is practi¬ 
cal ly identified, however, not only with the Gr. 
rods, but also with the Holy Spirit and with the 
Logos. In the OT, God’s Holy Spirit is the giver 
of all good; so to the Alexandrian was Wisdom. 
It is not wonderful therefore that the author of our 
book virtually identifies the two, and attributes to 
Wisdom just what the OT (e.g. in Is ll 2 ) does to 
the Spirit of J". At all events, the idea of the 
Spirit of God is intermixed with that of Wisdom, 
for it is Wisdom that inspires the prophets (7^). 
In one passage in particular (9 17 ) Wisdom and the 
Holy Spirit are s]>oken of in quite parallel terms 
as the sole avenues to knowledge of the Divine 
counsel. Although not known to most of the 
Apocryphal w’riters, the Holy Spirit is, beyond 
doubt, expressly mentioned here. See art. Holy 
Spirit in vol. ii. In at least one passage there also 
seems to be an identification of the Wisdom with 
the Gr. \&y os. Regarding the destruction of the 
firstborn in Egypt it is said, ‘Thine all-powerful 
word leaped from heaven out of the royal throne, 
a stem w r arrior into the midst of the doomed land, 
bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned com¬ 
mandment ; and standing it filled all things w'itli 
death; and while it touched the heaven it trode 
upon the earth’ (18 IM ). The description here 
given of the X 670 S inevitably suggests w hat the 
w'riter has already said of Wisdom as sharing 
God’s royal throne (9*); and besides, as Langen 
has pointed out, there is merely a transference to 
the \dyos of w’hat w’as before said of Wisdom, viz. 
that it * pervadeth and penetrateth all things ’ 
(7 a4 ), and ‘ reacheth from one end of the world to 
the other* ( 8 1 ). In support of the view that God’s 
Word is here only another name for His Wisdom, 
we have the general doctrine, otherwise clearly 
expressed in our book, that God executes His w ill 
through His Word (16 12 ). It can make no differ¬ 
ence that in this case His will was to punish 
Egypt, and was not associated w r ith any creative 
or healing purpose. A comparison of this passage 
with 10 la shows that what is here ascribed to 
the \6yos might equally well have been attributed 
to the agency’ of the Wisdom. Bretschneider, on 
the other hand, maintains ( l.c . p. 254 f.) that 
\6yos here denotes the destroying angel, and that 
nowhere either in the Apocrypha or in the LXX is 
it the equivalent of which is always trans¬ 

lated by <ro<f>la. But can the epithet vcu'toSiW/aos 
be fittingly’ applied to an angel? However this 
may be, it seems quite plain that the doctrine of 
Wisdom in the Apocrypha is intermediate between 
that of the OT and the Logos of Philo, just as in 
Philo again we have the transition from the Apo¬ 
cryphal to the Johannine doctrine. In the Book 
of Wisdom there is assuredly development of some 
sort, however we may be disposed to characterize 
it. If our author says no more than the OT, he 
certainly says it more clearly. If there be 110 
material advance on the OT doctrine, w r e liaye 
that doctrine presented in a much fuller and more 
developed form, and this we may regard as the 
legitimate service of Greek thought. Hageubach 
recognizes * the more definite and concrete form 
whicn, at the time when the Apocryphal writings 
were composed, was given to tne personifications 
of the Divine word and the Divine Wisdom found 


in the OT.* * And so good an authority as A. B. 
Davidson says, ‘ If in the Alexandrian Wisdom of 
Solomon a progress directly in advance of what is 
found in Proverbs viii. on the doctrine of Wisdom 
may be justly contested, there is certainly what 
may be called a progress round about, —the ideas 
about Wisdom are expanded and placed in new 
lights, and made to enter into new relations in 
such a way that a general approximation to the 
NT doctrine of the Logos is the result.’ + See, 
further, the articles Wisdom and Wisdom of 
Solomon in vol. iv. 

3. The Logos of Philo. —Already in the OT 
(Pr 8) there had been drawn the distinction be¬ 
tween God Himself and the Wisdom of God, and 
in connexion with the Platonic doctrine of the 
vovs a further development is traceable in the 
Apocrypha, particularly in the Book of Wisdom. 
The designation of the Wisdom as X 670 S furnishes 
the transition to another notable development— 
that which we find in the teaching of Philo. 
According to this philosopher, the relation of the 
Wisdom to the Logos is that of the source to the 
stream ; the Logos is just Wisdom come to expres¬ 
sion. Sometimes, however, he identities the two 
(de Profug. i. 56). The whole world of ideas is 
embraced in the single conception and supreme 
Idea of the Logos or Reason of God. All empirical 
knowledge of God is referred to the Logos, who 
ranks indeed as a second, but also secondary, God. 
It is he who created and wdio reveals himself in the 
world, while the true God is inconceivable, and 
‘ hides Himself behind the impenetrable veil of 
heaven.’ The Logos is not in himself God ; he is, 
how r ever, an emanation from God, His firstborn 
son, and formed in His image. He is the mani¬ 
fested reflexion of the Eternal—the shadow’, as it 
were, cast by 7 the light of God. He is at once the 
medium and the mediator between God and the 
w orld; as ‘ the many-named archangel ’ he is the 
bearer of all revelation ; and in him as high pri est 
God and the w’orld are eternally reconciled. With 
striking vigour and originality of thought Philo 
built up a religious philosophy, in which the Logos 
is endowed with personality and represented as a 
hypostasis standing between God and the W’orld. 
In thus raising the Logos from an impersonal 
power to the level of a mediatorial hypostasis he 
passes beyond the OT and the Apocrypha, and 
makes his Logos correspond exactly neither to the 
Jewish Wisdom nor to the Platonic rods. His 
teaching under this head is, however, charactei- 
ized by the same ambiguity that attaches to his 
doctrine of God. By’ no possible ingenuity can the 
Logos be consistently represented as at once the 
immanent Reason of God, and yet also as a dis¬ 
tinct hypostasis mediating between the spiritual 
and the material, the Divine and the finite. And 
in general it may be said that, ‘ ow’ing to the mani¬ 
fold relations in which Philo places the Logos,— 
to Divine powers, ideas, and angels, to the super- 
sensual and to the visible w r orld, to the thought, 
speech, and creation of God, and again to the 
human spirit, w hose heavenly prototype he is,—a 
perfectly clear and consistent conception of this 
mythical figure is rendered a virtual impossi¬ 
bility".* t Moreover, the service done by Philo in 
giving clear expression to the personality of the 
Logos is seriously curtailed by liis theory of sub¬ 
ordination, which, although no doubt in his view 
necessitated by the pronounced monotheism of the 
OT, detracted from the position previously assigned 
to the Logos, and even anticipated in some measure 
the fashion of Gnostic polytheism. 

* Hist, of Doctrines , i. p. 106, Eng. fcr. 

t Art. ‘ Apocrypha ’ in Encyc. Bnt. 

t Lipsius, art ‘ Alexandrinische Beligionsphilosophie * ii 
Schenkel’s Bibellexicon. 
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4. The Memi'a of the Targums .—Before we come 
to consider the teaching of the NT regarding the 
Logos, reference may be made to a kindred expres¬ 
sion which occurs very frequently in the Targiuns. 
The name given to the Logos in these writings 
(but never in the Talmud) is Memra=* Word.’ 

Memra is not, however, always the equivalent, nor is it, 
strictly speaking, ever the precise equivalent, of Logos, which 
has the additional meaning of reason ; and one result of the 
adoption of this narrower term was to give fresh significance to 
the statement that the world was created by the word of God 
(Gn I s , Pa 88#). Still, the mediation of the Memra or Word is 
not, as in the OT and in Philo’s theosophy, represented as 
specially connected with the creative acti\ lty of God; rather is 
it applied to the whole scope of His activity in the world. 
With the Targumists it stands in much the same relationship 
to God as the tfokfona or rf**. of the earlier Jews, only it is 
allowed a wider range. By His Word God enters into covenant 
with men and exercises guardianship over them ; to His Word 
they pray, and by His Word they swear. There is, however, 
considerable vagueness in the use of the term. Sometimes 
anthropomorphisms are avoided In the introduction of word 
or glory. Tlius in Gn 28 the glory of J" appears to Jacob, who 
declares that the Word of shall then be his God. But in 
some passages, when there can be no such motive, Memra or 
Word is used for the Spirit of J", apparently to a\oid refer¬ 
ring directly to the Dn ine Being the processes of the inner life 
of Godhead. A distinction is made between the Word as spoken 
(Pithgama ) and the Word as speaking or revealing Himself 
(Memra). E.g. in Gn 15 1 ‘After these things came the Pith¬ 
gama of J" to Abram hi a vision (? in prophet- \), sat mg, Fear 
not, Abram, my Memra shall be thy strength and thy exceeding 
great reward.’ ‘A critical analysis shows that in 82 instances 
in Onkelos, m 71 instances in the Jems. Targum, and in 218 
instances in the Targum pseudo-Jonathan, the designation 
Memra is not only distinguished from God, but etidently 
refers to God as revealing Himself.’ * 

From what has been said, it will be apparent that, while the 
Memra plays a rOle somewhat similar to it, it is not to be 
altogether identified with the Logos of Philo. In one respect, 
however, the Targumists are at one with the Alexandrian theo¬ 
sophy of which he became the leading exponent; the Deity 
Himself remained in the background, and even thing that can 
be known by us about God’s essential Being is transferred to 
the Word. This is shown, e.g., by their treatment of 1 S 2(T-M, 
where, instead of ‘ Let not my blood tall to the earth before the 
face of the Lord,’ we have 1 Let not . . . before the Word of the 
Lord.’ Even affections are attributed to God onlv mediatelv 
through the Word (Gn <J6, 1 S lf>io. Is 421). With the Alex¬ 
andrians God is without qualities (eurnot ); with the Targumists 
He is urtually unknowable. While, then, the Memra of the 
Targumihts is not to be identified with the Logos doctrine of 
the Alexandrian school, the former being at bottom religious 
and the latter philosophical, the two conceptions are yet in 
some measure related. Indeed the difference between the 
position reflected in the Targums and the standpoint of the 
Book of Wisdom is most satisfactorily explained on the 
assumption that the Alexandrian doctnne of the Logos, os 
representing the knowable in Deity, was not unfamiliar to PaL 
circles, at any rate so far as its general features and results 
were concerned. In all probability it was to a large extent 
welcomed and adopted as a ready-made and serviceable con¬ 
ception. This may be inferred from the fact tliat the ex¬ 
pression Memra is used almost to excess, and in the most 
varied connexions. While really connoting much less than the 
Jewish r#^/«=Gr. it was given a far more extended 

application than is warranted by the doctrine of the as 
presented in the Book of Wisdom. 

It was in keeping with the spirit of the age that the Tar¬ 
gumists should hail a doctrine which made for the purification 
of the conception of God by excluding the ascription to God in 
His essential Being of all direct activity in the world or contact 
with man, and of all such affections of the soul as seemed to 
savour of the finite and human, and so to import a certain 
limitation and degradation of the Deity. They did not, how¬ 
ever, like Philo, speculate about the position of the Word 
relatively to God. They were content to connect their generali¬ 
zations with Hie OT representation of the creation of the world 
mediately through Wisdom. And as in the sacred writings the 
conception of Wisdom is not a fixed one, but appears now as 
merely a personified Divine attribute, now as virtually a distinct 
entity or hypostasis, they secured their object by the simple 
method of giving to it a wider scope. In the hands of the Tar- 

S umists, however, the Logos doctrine underwent no essential 
evelopment; they did nothing to give precision or clearness 
to the obscure and indeterminate position in which it is found 
in Proverbs and Wisdom, and also in the earlier writings of 
the Alexandrian school. 


For generations thinking men had been grap¬ 
pling with the problems suggested by the OT 
doctrine of the Logos in conjunction with philo¬ 
sophical speculation, and it would appear as if at 
length by the first century of our era the hope of 
a satisfactory conclusion ever being reached had 
* Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah , i. p. 47. 


been to a large extent abandoned. Men were 
weary of wandering in what seemed an intermin¬ 
able maze. For while on the one hand there was 
a disposition to surmise that the unity of the God¬ 
head was not in all respects absolute, on the other 
hand it was recognized that the phenomena of the 
inner life of Deity were secrets undecipherable by 
man’s intellect, and only darkly liintea at even in 
revelation. Through the dense maze of subtleties 
and theorizings which had overrun the path of 
investigation Philo had boldly cut his way to 
clearer ground by ascribing to the Logos a distinct 
personality, albeit with the rank of an inferior 
God. Otliers went to the opposite extreme, and 
took no cognizance whatever oi the subject. The 
writer of 2 (4) Esdras, e.g., ignores the whole 
development of the Logos doctrine. Although 
that doctrine w’as specially associated with the 
creation of the w orld, and had obtained in Pales¬ 
tine a new significance as Memra, the term ‘ Word ’ 
is used by the writer simply as denoting the spoken 
word, even where he speaks of God as having 
created heaven and earth by His Word. All 
mystery is eliminated from the doctrine, and no 
consciousness betrayed of the existence of the 
many enigmas which had gathered round it. 

5. N T concept ion of the Logos. —But the whole 
position with reference to this doctrine was about 
to undergo a development of the utmost conse¬ 
quence through the promulgation of the Christian 
idea of the Logos. This is set forth in the Pro¬ 
logue to the Fourth Gospel. Here w ? e are taught 
that the Logos is a Divine personal Subsistence, 
and, as such, exists in a twofold manner : first, as 
coexistent with God from eternity’, as resting in 
Him before all time; second, as outwardly exist¬ 
ing, i.e. as manifested, first of all in order to the 
act of creation, and finally in His Incarnation in 
order to the redemption of the world. ‘ In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God. All things were made 
by him. . . . And the Word w*as made flesli, and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth . 1 In these 
bold, concise, and unmistakable utterances, St. 
John, moved and enlightened by the Holy Ghost, 
at once completely solves the long-standing riddle 
of centuries, and communicates a new revelation. 
Joining on his representation to that of the Mosaic 
account of the creation as containing the first 
revelation of the activity of the Logos, he pro¬ 
ceeds to erect upon this foundation his gieat 
doctrinal superstructure. The opening verses of 
the OT had already declared that in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth, and through 
His Word gave sliajie and order to formless chaos. 
St. John supplements this statement by further 
declaring that ‘ in the beginning ’ the Word already 
existed alongside of God and partook of the Divine 
nature. He thereby also confirms the language of 
Pr 8, which speaks of Wisdom as 1 set up from 
everlasting,’ and as occupying the very closest 
relation to God. True, he does not make use of 
the term Wisdom, but of the term Logos. The 
latter, however, is employed, not in its older mean¬ 
ing of Nous but in its then current sense of Word. 
The connexion with Pr 8 is obvious enough, and 
the Evangelist’s representation makes it impossible 
to put any other interpretation upon the passage 
than that which it must bear when read in the 
light of his words. 

The question is often asked. How far was the 
writer m his view of the Logos influenced by cur¬ 
rent philosophical speculations, and more especially 
by those of Philo ? In seeking an answer we must 
keep in mind the fact that when the Gospel was 
written the name Logos was a familiar one, alike 
in Jewish and in non-Jewish circles. The air was 
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full of such doctrines as Philo’s, and that of the 
Logos in its essential features not only existed in 
Alexandria before his day, but must also have 
gained currency in Palestine, seeing there was 
constant communication between Egypt and that 
country. Consequently, it is not surprising that 
the author of the Gospel uses the name without 
explanation as one which his readers would be pre¬ 
pared to understand. Two extreme views have 
oeen propounded, and, as frequently happens, the 
truth would seem to lie somewhere between them. 
The first is, that the philosophy of the time had no 
influence whatever on the Prologue to this Gospel, 
and was not kept in view by the writer. In this 
case the name Logos is not regarded as derived 
from the Schools, but as having sprung up solely 
within the Church, in the sense of oration* word,’ 

* revelation.’ Hut, if we thus exclude the meaning 
ratio and coniine it to oratio , we cannot put a 
satisfactory construction on the words iv dpxv ty 
6 Xoyos. tfor though we may regard creation as a 
self-revelation of God, wrought through the Logos, 
who was as Logos at the beginning of the world , 
yet if, as we believe, yv denotes the pre-temporal 
existence of Christ, we cannot accept the narrowed 
meaning. It is only as Xoyos ivdtafferos that the 
term can denote 1IU eternal existence before time ; 
slid this we find to lie an outstanding truth 
in the record of the Logos made flesh. The 

other and opposite view, that the writer merely 
expands and embodies the teaching of Philo, 
is likewise untenable. Even those who deny 
the Johannine authorship must reject it, for 
the two conceptions, if in some respects similar, 
are vet essentially at variance. While the idea of 
an Incarnation is utteily destructive of Philo’s 
doctrine of the Logos, it is the central truth of the 
Christian faith that God's revelation is not com¬ 
pleted until it is emliodied in a human life. On the 
assumption that the Gospel is St. John's, this view 
is incredible. Can we suppose that tiie disciple ! 
whom Jesus loved, who drew from the Saviour the 
principles that ga\e character to Ins life, who 
Kmdered deeply and long what he had seen and 
icard, would have founded liis conception of his 
Master on the crude notions of an expiring philo¬ 
sophy? The matter, then, would seem to stand 
thus : The author derived his view of Christ's Per¬ 
son from Christ's life and teaching, and his own 
reflexion upon them, guided by the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit. Like St. Paul, he might have 
expressed these views indei»eiidently of any philo¬ 
sophical system. At the same time he recognized 
in the name and conception of the Logos a suitable 
vehicle for his own thought, and adopted it accord¬ 
ingly". In other words, lie recognizes and declares 
that there is a great Truth after which men had 
been thus groping, that there is a Divinity work¬ 
ing in the world, as the Greek had faintly per¬ 
ceived, and that there is need for a revealer of the 
invisible God, as the Jew had come to feel. 

Very noticeable in connexion with St. John’s 
solution of an enigma which had become more and 
more complicated as time went on, is the contrast 
between the firm tread of Scripture and the hesi¬ 
tating vagaries of the unaided human intellect. 
In the Prologue to this Gospel there is a note of 
certainty, of finality, of quiet confidence, and of 
powerful persuasiveness, which is foreign to Alex¬ 
andrian tneosophist and Jewish Targumist alike. 
The Logos became flesh: in this simple yet mo¬ 
mentous declaration he conveyed to the world the 
secret of the inner life of the Godhead as he had 
learned it from the Holy Spirit working in the 
soul of one who had been so intimately associated 
with Jesus, and who, more than any other of the 
Apostles, was capable of being animated by the 
mind of the Master. That which he had seen and 


heard, and which had never faded from his adoring 
consciousness, lie announced to men not only as an 
answer to their problems, but also as the redemption 
of their souls. The two loftiest ideas in OT reve¬ 
lation are those of Wisdom and the Messiah, and, 
although the Jews had no proper conception of 
this, and latterly even lost the consciousness of it, 
the two ideas were essentially one. It was his 
knowledge of this that enabled St. John to unlock 
the mystery which would yield to no other key. 
To as many as received Him on the footing of His 
being at once the Word and the Anointed of God, 
the Eternal Word gave power to become the sons 
of God. The jarring note in the Evangelist's 
account of this glorious gospel is the record that 
‘ lie came unto his own, anti liis own received him 
not.’ It needed the lurid light of the cross to show 
the harmony and inseparalileness of these two 
ideas, and to prove that Christ, as combining in 
His own Person everything ascribed to the Logos 
and the Messiah, is made unto us 1 wisdom from 
God, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption ’ (1 Co l 30 ). 

iii. Axgelology and Demonology. —A. 
ANGELO LOGY. — 1 . The OT doctrine of angels .— 
There was throughout the East a general belief 
in angels as inhabitants of the spirit-world. In 
the OT these are recognized as spirits intermediate 
between God and man, and acting as the mes¬ 
sengers and servants of Providence. Their nature, 
while superior to that of man, is not purely" 
spiritual ; their main function is that of executing 
the Divine behests. They’ are poetically conceived 
as forming the host of heaven (1 K 22 19 ), who praise 
God in the sanctuary’ above (P* 148- 150 1 ), act as 
the ministers of His will (Ps 103 suf *), attend Him 
v lien He manifest* Himself in His kingly glory 
(Dt 33- v ; see Driver, ad loc. ), and form His retinue 
when He appeals for judgment (JI 3 11 , Zee 14 5 ). 
The mention of the captain of the Lord's host in 
! Jos 5 iarr - is too slender a basis for the conclusion 
that the ancient Hebrew regarded the angels 
as an organized celestial hierarchy’ in which the 
cherubim and seraphim hold their respective ranks. 
Nowhere are the cherubim endowed with independ¬ 
ent personality’; they are only’ ideal representa¬ 
tions, varying according to the conception of the 
writers wiio make mention of them. In like man¬ 
ner the seraphim of Is 6 seem to be only symbolic 
appearances. There is, however, a very perceptible 
development of angelology’ in the O’! itself. At 
first the Loud God speaks directly’to man (Gn 3 9 ); 
then He appears to men tlnough His messengers, 
mIio are called ‘sons of God* (Job l tf , Ps 29 1 89 tf ). 
We have further the conception of the Angel of the 
Lord, who is in some passages identified with J" 
(G 11 18- v , cf. with 19 13 ), and in others hypostatically 
distinguished from Him (Gn 24 7 , Zee l 1J ). Whether 
this name is to be applied specifically to one angel 
who represents God’s presence, or is to be extended 
to any angel with a special commission, remains 
therefore a moot point. The doctrine that Israel 
was led by the angel of J" paved the way for the 
belief in angelic guardianship of individuals, which 
some would find m Ps34 7 91 li , .although it is doubt¬ 
ful whether these passages contain more than a 
poetical expression of trust- in a beneficent Provi¬ 
dence. On the other hand, angels were regarded 
as the instruments of judgment (2 S 24 16 , 2 K. 19 s5 , 
Ps 78"), and even the forces of nature came to be 
personified as God’s messengers (Ps 104 4 ). 

Prior to the Exile, with rare exceptions such as 
Is 6 2 ’ 6 , the prophets do not introduce angels, but 
already in the visions of Ezekiel and Zechariah 
they play a prominent part, and the mystic 
number of seven (Ezk 9 2 , Zee 4 a,1 °) possibly points 
to the hierarchical idea which certainly afterwards 
gained ground (To 12 18 , Rev 8 2 ). Ezekiel calls 
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them men; Zechariah calls them both men and 
messengers. By these prophets special prominence 
is also given to one angel who acts as Instructor or 
Interpreter. This is the fruitful germ from which 
has sprang the widespread invocation of angels 
and spirits in the worship of the Christian Church. 
Then, as in modern monastic piety, it appears to 
have arisen from a false conception of Goa as reign¬ 
ing in the remote heaven ; angels were employed 
to bridge the gulf that separated Him from men. 
Zechariah is the first prophet to recognize different 
orders and ranks among the angels (:2?• 4 3 1,4 ). 

2. Post-exilic development of angelology on 
Persian lines. —In the post-exiiic period, chiefly 
under the Parsi influences brought to bear upon 
the Jews of the Dispersion, the OT doctrine of 
angels underwent a curious and interesting de¬ 
velopment. Not tliat the Jews adopted wholesale 
the doctrine of Zoroaster either on this or on other 
points; but the inevitable social and religious in¬ 
fluences amid which many of them lived in con¬ 
tentment and peace, could not but tell on their 
theology. All the more was this the case that 
Zoroastrianism was in the zenith of its prosperity 
as a religious system, and in many respects indeed, 
as we have seen, was allied to Judaism. In no 
direction did it influence Jewish thought more 
than in the department of angelology. Men’s 
minds were strongly attracted to the superhuman, 
and angels were multiplied until God was con¬ 
ceived as governing the world by hosts of these 
‘ intermediary beings who concerned themselves 
with the affairs of men with very various ends. ’ The 
belief in a regularly graded hierarchy of good and 
evil spirits, which characterized the religion of 
Zoroaster, began to be distinctly reflected, at least 
as to its main features, in the Jewish theology of 
the period. The position reached with regard to 
this whole doctrine in the later Judaism was 
apparently the result of the Persian conception 
of pure beings who surrounded Ormazd as his 
servants, acting upon the ancient Jewish belief 
that the angels were the messengers of Jehovah’s 
will. Development of the doctrine on Iranian 
lines was facilitated by the general and undefined 
nature of the IIeb. angelology. The latter offered 
no bar to the acceptance of an ideal structure 
based upon a common principle ; and the religious 
character of the Mazdean doctrine of pure spirits 
gave it the appearance of being the complete form 
of their own more rudimentary belief. In the 
later Jewish literature, accordingly, the angels are 
viewed as a well-organized host, whose recognized 
chiefs (Dn 10 18 ) are admitted into God’s immediate 
presence, and form His secret council (Enoch 14 22 ). 
They are seven in number (To 12 18 ). Three are 
named in Daniel and Tobit, viz. Gabriel, i.e. ‘man 
of God,’ whose special function seems to have been 
to communicate Divine revelations (Dn 8 18 9 21 , Lk 
l 19 ) ; Michael, i.e. * who is like God?* the guardian 
of Israel (Dn 10 13 * 21 12 1 , Bar 6 7 , cf. 1 Th 4 18 , Jude 9 , 
Rev 12 7 ); and Raphael, i.e . ‘ God heals,’ whose 
mission it w r as to cure disease (To 3 17 ), and to 
present the prayers of the saints before God’s 
throne (To 12*®, cf. Zee l 18 ). Three more are men¬ 
tioned in 2(4) Esdras: Uriel, i.e . ‘God is light’ 
(4 1 ); Jeremiel, i.e. ‘God hurls’ (4 s8 ); and Phal- 
tiel (the Syriac has Psaltiel , 5 16 ).* Who was the 
seventh? Is the silence of the pre-Christian Jewish 
literature on this point merely accidental, or was 
J" Himself reckoned the first of the seven arch¬ 
angels, as Ormazd was the chief of the seven 
amshaspands ? f On the latter supposition the 
analogy would be complete, hut it would have 

*Cf. Enoch 207 (Uriel, Raphael, Hague], Michael, Sariel, 
Gabriel). 

t These are called (1) Vohu-ManO = ‘the good mind*; (2) 
Asha-vahista=*the highest holiness*; (8) Khshathra-vairya= 


been alien to all Jewish tradition to compare 
Ormazd or any of the archangels with J". To 
them He was far above, and of another nature than, 
angels or archangels, who were only His servants. 
They borrowed the idea of the seven amshaspands , 
and made them the chiefs of the heavenly host; 
but they regarded them, their chief included, as 
beings entirely subordinate to J". 

The Persian influence is seen so far in the pro¬ 
nounced angelology of the Book of Daniel. W hat 
is new here is that angels, who are designated 
‘ watchers ’ (pry. In LXX vy is Grecized into tip, 
but Aq. and Symm. render iyphyopos), have recog¬ 
nized princes with particular names, whereas in 
ancient Israel none of the angels were known by 
proper names. The angel in Jg 13 18f * refuses to 
tell his name. That the names of the angels 
asccnderunt in manu Israelis ex Baby lone * is 
expressly acknowledged by the Rabbins them¬ 
selves. It is also taught in Daniel that the 
nations have their own special tutelary spirit*, 
who tight actively in their behalf (1U 13 * 90 ). This 
identification of particular angels with different 
nations carries us a step further than the inter¬ 
cession of the angels in Zechariah’s first vision. 
There is also in Daniel a further development of 
the former prophet's vision of a hierarchy among 
the angels; they are classified in categories, of 
which each has particular functions. 

But it is in the Apocryphal writings that wc 
discern the full strength of the Persian influence. 
The great Books of Sirach and Wisdom have little 
or nothing to say about angels. Judith speaks of 
none, and 1 Mac. refers only once to the destroy¬ 
ing angel (7 41 ). In Baruch also there is but a single 
reference to the subject (6 7 ). The other books, 
and mainly 2 (4) Esclras, Tobit, and 2 Mac., are 
our sources. The most important passage, and 
one which formed the groundwork, so to speak, 
of many subsequent delineations of man’s relation 
to the spirit-world, is To 12 1 -' 15 (cf. Rev 8 4 ): ‘When 
thou didst pray, and Sarah thy daughter-in-law', I 
did bring the memorial of your prayer before the 
Holy One : and when thou didst bury the dead, I was 
w r ith thee likewise. . . . And now God did send 
me to heal thee and Sarah thy daughter-in-law*. 
I am Raphael, one of the seven holy angels, which 
present the prayers of the saints, and go in before 
the glory of the Holy One.’ This passage teaches 
still more clearly than the Books of Zechariah and 
Daniel that there is a distinction of rank among 
the angels. Raphael is one of seven w*ho stand in 
the immediate presence of God; from Lk l 19 and 
Rev 8 2 we learn that Gabriel was also a member 
of Tobit’s heptarchy. This idea, which w r as prob¬ 
ably taken from the customs of Oriental palaces, 
where dignitaries w r ere wont to gather round the 
throne, and which at all events had been embodied 
in the religion of Zoroaster, attains great promi¬ 
nence in the Jewish Apocalyptic literature. In 
spite of the weighty authority of A. B. Davidson, 
who observes, ‘ The number seven already appears 
in Ezk J) 2 , and there is no need to refer it to Persian 
influence’ (art. Angels in vol. i.), it is difficult 
to resist the conviction that the seven amshas¬ 
pands or princes of light suggested the seven Jewish 
archangels. So Winer, R WB , art. ‘ Engel *; Ewald. 
HI v. p. 185 ; Nicolas, Des Doctrines Religieuses des 
Juifs ; Cheyne, OP p. 335. At the same time there 
is no reason to suppose that the entire scheme of 
the supersensible world elaborated in the Avesta 
became part of the creed of Judaism. While the 
Persian influence is traceable, and while there are 
general points of resemblance in the angelology of 

‘good government’; (4) Spenta-armaiti - ‘meek piety*; (6) 
HaurvatAt = ‘perfection*; (6) Ameret&t = ‘immortality*; (7j 
Ahura-mazda= ‘ the supreme god himself/ 

* Jems. Talmud, IMsh-hasfidnd, p. 56. 
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the two systems, there is nothing like absolute 
identity. . It is further implied in the passage 
under review, that according to their position in 
this hierarchy particular functions are performed 
by particular angels. The great business of * the 
seven ’ is to * present the prayers of the saints.’ It 
seems to follow from this that the prayers of the 
pious are directed to the angels for this purpose; 
compare, on the other hand, Rev 22 8f \ Another 
belief, clearly reflected in Tobit, is that some angels 
are charged with the protection of individual men : 

‘ A good angel shall go with him, and his journey 
shall be prospered, and he shall return safe and 
sound ’ (5 21 ). ‘ Good ’ is here evidently not descrip¬ 

tive of the angel’s character as opposed to evil 
angels, but to his office of guardiansmp, in keeping 
with the statement of v. 16 ‘God . . . shall prosper 
your journey; and may his angel go with you.’ 
The Israelites thought of the superhuman powers, 
not as good and evil but as benevolent or anta¬ 
gonistic. If the idea of angelic guardianship of 
individual men appears at all in the OT (Ps 34 7 
91 11 ), it docs so in a far less definite shape than 
here. In NT times, on the other hand, this belief 
seems to have been quite current (Ac 12 15 ). An 
interesting example of its recurrence in modern 
literature is found in Lessing’s Nathan der Weise, 
where Recha, Nathan’s adopted daughter, is made 
to say— 

*Ich also, ich hah’ einen Enjrel 

Von An^esicht zu Angesicht gesehn ; 

Und meinen Engel.’ 

The same idea was extended to nations and armies 
(Dn 12 1 , 2 Mac ll ti lo 13 ). Indeed we find in 2 Mac. 
almost a repetition of the old Roman legend of 
Castor and Pollux mounted on white steeds and 
appearing at the head of the Jewish armies (3^-). 
A somewhat similar tale is told in KPS where 
five such ‘ men ’ appear, * two of them leading on 
the Jews.’ In 15 23 Judas Maccabeus is represented 
as praying for * a good angel ’ to terrify the enemy, 
and in v.* the Jews are described as "having been 
‘made exceeding glad by the manifestation of 
God.’ This idea as applied to nations seems to 
underlie the Heb. text followed by the LXX trans¬ 
lator of Dt 32 s ‘The Most High set the bounds 
of the people according to the number of the 
angels of God ’ (Sk '») instead of ‘sons of Israel’ 
(Vm#' '«). Perhaps also Ben Sira may have had 
the angels in view when he wrote: * For every 
nation he appointed a ruler’ (Sir 17 17 ). 

3. Conception of elemental angels in post-can¬ 
onical Jewish literature .—Allusion has already 
been made to the personification of the forces of 
nature in the OT. The same tendency showed 
itself later in the conception of the elemental 
angels. Sir SO 28 ** speaks of ‘fire and hail, and 
famine and death; teeth of wild beasts, and 
scorpions and adders’ as ‘spirits (rveupara) that 
are created for vengeance.’ Although these are 
not angels, they are said to rejoice in executing 
God’s commandment, and the language used by the 
writer certainly prepared the way for the intro¬ 
duction into Palestine of the Gr. idea of attributing 
to every separate thing its faljuav or angel. In 
the Book of Enoch, the sea, the hoar frost, the 
snow, the mist, the dew, and the rain,—each has 
its special spirit (60 l6ff *). This idea is still further 
developed in the Book of Jubilees (B.C. 135-105); 
the different elements are represented as each con¬ 
taining a spirit, and this again its angel, so that 
it becomes possible to speak of the angels of the 
fire-spirit, the wind-spirit, etc. The fullest de¬ 
velopment, however, of the tendency in question is 
found in the Targums. Thus in that of Jonathan 
the pestilence of Hab 3 s becomes the angel of death. 
That even abstract conceptions had their angels 
bound up with them appears, e.g., from the state¬ 


ment of the Testament of Benjamin that the souls of 
the virtuous are led by the angel of peace (dyyeXos 
rift elfrfjrrfs). 

To sum up. The Jewish people, under the in¬ 
fluence of what they saw in the religion of Zoro¬ 
aster, formulated their doctrine of angels with 
more precision than they had done previously. 
Especially was this the case with regard to these 
points; (1) the angels as a whole were conceived 
as forming a celestial hierarchy with seven princes; 
(2) those angels who acted as intermediaries be¬ 
tween heaven and earth were designated by proper 
names; (3) the Jews began to follow the custom 
(which, however, was no less Greek than Persian) 
of peopling the whole world with angels, and of 
giving to every man his own protecting spirit or 
Saifiuv ; (4) they formed the conception of the 
elemental angels. 

4. Doctrine of angels as held by the Essenes and 
by Philo.— That the Jewish angelology had not 
reached its full development even at the beginning 
of the Christian era is evident from the fact that 
a cardinal point in it, viz. the doctrine propounded 
in the Talmud and the Targums regarding the 
creation of angels on the second day of the creation 
of the world, is entirely absent from the NT as 
well as from the later pre-Christian Jewish writ¬ 
ings. The same conclusion is pointed to by the 
vagueness in several respects (e.g. in the exact 
division of angelic tasks, and in the varying names 
given to the last three archangels) Of the angel¬ 
ology of the two centuries before Christ, which 
seems to have been a product of popular imagina¬ 
tion rather than the deliberate teaching of the 
Rabbis. The Palestinian and Babylonian Jew 
was, however, quite satisfied with an angelology 
which not only supplied some tangible link betw een 
him and the Deity, but also afforded the comfort¬ 
able assurance that in heaven his destinies were 
watched over by the accredited commissioners 
of J". It was otherwise with the Jews of Alex¬ 
andria and the Essenes, w r ho were concerned with 
the speculative rather than the practical, and with 
whom the doctrine of angels took the form of a 
theory of cosmic powers. By the latter sect the 
popular belief in angels w as spiritualized into an 
esoteric system, in which the angels w'ere only 
metaphorically the servants and messengers of 
God; in reality they were descending grades of 
being, differing in purity and in power in propor¬ 
tion to their distance from the First Cause, of 
which they were all emanations. It w*as the 

S rivilege of the initiated to be informed as to the 
istinctive names of this graduated series of spirits, 
and of the relations in which they stood to the 
whole and to one another. Any one admitted to 
their sect had to take an oath that he would 
‘equally preserve’ their peculiar books and the 
names of the angels (Jos. BJ II. viii. 7). In all 
this we see the allegorizing and Gnostic tendency 
already at work. 

Philo’s doctrine of angels, although much akin 
to that of the Essenes, bore the peculiar stamp 
of its birthplace. It was a Platonized version of 
the ancient Hebrew beliefs. The latter formed, 
indeed, the common basis of both the Palestinian 
and the Alexandrian angelology; the diiierences 
in the developed products w r ere due to the fact 
that in the one case Zoroastrian, and in the other 
Platonic, influences were at w ork. According to 
Philo, the angels are incorporeal beings who in¬ 
habit the air, and are in number equal to the stars. 
They are comprehended in two main divisions— 
the inferior angels, who dwell nearest to the earth 
and are capable of descending into human bodies; 
and the higher and purer intelligences (X5 toc= 
Ideas), whose habitat is the upper regions of the 
air. It is through the latter that God, who as the 
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perfect Being cannot enter into relations with 
corruptible matter, communicates with the uni¬ 
verse. These intermediaries, whose action is purely 
spiritual, Philo identifies not only with the Pla¬ 
tonic Ideas and Stoic Forces, but with the Damons 
of the Greeks and the Angels of the Jews. Their 
function is to execute the commands of the Most 
High, and to protect and direct the souls of good 
men. Among the infinite variety of the powers 
two are supreme—goodness and might. It must 
be said, however, that Philo has no clear-cut con¬ 
ception of these mediating forces. At times he 
speaks as if they were mere abstractions, at other 
times as if they were persons. But this is the 
necessary result of the premises from which he 
starts. As the media by which He works in the 
-world His Ideas must be inseparable from God ; 
while at the same time, on the assumption of His 
aloofness from the world, they must rank as 
independent entities. 

5. Denial of angels by the Sadducees .—In certain 
quarters, however, during the post-exilic period 
the doctrine of angels seems to have met with 
entire rejection. Tne position of the Samaritans 
is not quite clear, but at all events they hnd a 
doctrine of angels, and in this respect differed from 
the Sadducees, who maintained that * there is no re¬ 
surrection, neither angel, nor spirit * (Ac 23 8 ). This 
is so far supported by Josephus, who says that 
according to the teaching of the Sadducees the soul 
dies with the body [Ant, XVIII. i. 4). How much 
does this denial of angels by the Sadducees imply? 
It is possible that they only rejected the oral 
Pharisaic tradition and the developed angelology 
of their day, virile accepting the written Scrip¬ 
tures and a rationalistic interpretation of the 
old angelophanies. Yet they were evidently pure 
materialists, and repudiated the idea of a future 
life. It does seem strange that they should never¬ 
theless have believed in God ; but their God was, 
like the deities of Epicureanism, entirely separated 
from the world. In their view the present life was 
complete in itself, and man had no future judg¬ 
ment to face. As adherents of the Epicurean 
philosophy, they could not accept either the doc¬ 
trine of a future life, or the Jewish angelology 
which postulated a spirit-world created by God, 
and judged by Him. 

B. Demono LOG r.—1. The position as reflected 
in the earlier OT literature .—The development in 
demonology is still more marked than that of 
angelology. Among the ancient Hebrews the 
belief in evil spirits seems to have been of the 
most rudimentary description, hardly amounting 
to more than a vague popular superstition. The 
data furnished by the earlier OT literature is ex¬ 
tremely meagre. Ruins and waste places were 
peopled with weird spectres [sS'irim), including a 
night-monster, Lilith, who was specially danger¬ 
ous to infants (Is 13 21 34 14 ).* Mental disease was 
attributed to the malign influence of evil spirits, 
but in such cases the evil spirit is said to have 
proceeded from the Lord (1 S 16 14 ). As His Pro¬ 
vidence comprehended alike the evil and the good 
(IS 2®, Ps 78* 19 ), there was really no place for 
demons viewed as the source of evil. The shedlrn 
of Dt 32 17 and Ps 106* 7 , though illegitimate objects 
of worship, are not in OT the noxious spirits which 
they became in the later Judaism, ana the story 
of the serpent in Gn 3 1 ' 7 is not elsewhere alluded 
to in any pre-exilic writing. If the belief in evil 
spirits can do said to have existed in Israel before 
the Exile, it certainly was not in the widespread 

* Although these passages are probably exilic, and coloured 
by Babylonian influence, the mention of jackals and other 
animals in connexion with the StTlrim warrants the conclusion 
that demons were supposed to dwell in all those animals which 
haunt the solitary waste. 


form which it afterwards assumed. Although 
those interpreters who have detected a personal 
being in Azazel ( = (?) ‘God strengthens,’ Lv 10 8 ) 
are probably right, in view of the fact that Jehovah 
receives the one goat and Az&zel the other, it does 
not follow that the conception of the latter arose 
at an early date in Heb. history. It is probable 
that the Priestly Code is not of Mosaic origin, and 
that this allusion to the ritual of the scapegoat 
belongs to post-exilic times. There is no subse¬ 
quent mention of Azazel in OT, although he re¬ 
appears in the Book of Enoch as a leader of the 
(fallen) angels. Clieyne (‘ Az&zel ’ in Enryr. Bibl .) 
thinks lie was ‘ a personal angel substituted for the 
crowd of sv'irim (or earth-demons) to whom the 
people sacrificed ; just as the scapegoat was the sub¬ 
stitute for the sacrificial victims.’ However this 
may be, it is clear that lie was regarded as in some 
sense antagonistic to J"; and that the conception 
of him, if not identical with that of Satan, as 
Origen (r. Cels. vi. 303) and others have supjiosed, 
was at least a step in the direction of that of the 
devil. 

2. The Satan of Job , Zcchariah , the Chronicler , 
and the Similitudes of Enoch .—In the Piologueto 
Job we have the first trace of the Satan or Adver¬ 
sary, i.e. the angel whose function it is to act as 
Accuser and to execute God's purposes of judg¬ 
ment. As a member of God’s council (1 M ) he stands 
in continst to those angels whose ministry is con¬ 
cerned with errands of nieicy, but while an angel 
of evil be is not in bis own nature ail evil angel. 
Although showing a strong disinclination to be¬ 
lieve in human virtue, lie does not in Job. as in 
Jude, contend with God ; lie is content to act by 
H is pel mission. But while lie is not here repre¬ 
sented as ail evil spirit, he is yet on the way which 
led later to his being so conceived. He performs 
his ta*dv with a too evident relish, and instigates 
God against Job (2 s ). It is still a question among 
critics whether the Book of Job is pre-exilic, but 
the other OT writings in which the word Satan 
i> used to denote this minister of God undoubt¬ 
edly belong to the Jewish period. In Zee 3 1 * * 
he appears as the pitiless accuser w hom J" repels. 
The cruel and malicious way in w hit h lie exeicises 
his office against the broken-down Church of the 
Restoration calls forth the rebuke of Divine grace. 
Here there is an approach to the conception of him 
as an evil spirit, without his being regarded, how¬ 
ever, as an embodiment of all evil; lie is still God's 
servant. In 1 Ch 21 1 Satan is used without the 
article as the distinctive designation of the spirit 
who stands up against Israel as their enemy. It 
is at his instigation that David numliers the j>eople, 
an act ascrilied in earlier times to J" (2 S 24 1 ). The 
possibility of such an interchange is owing to the 
fact that in either case the angel w r ho tempts David 
is the minister of J". Angels are but the ministers 
of His will. Even to the ‘ lying spirit * mentioned 
in 2 Ch IS- 1 w r e are not to ascribe an evil character. 
That passage does not prove that at this stage 
evil spirits were not only believed in, but viewed 
as having powder to ‘ possess’ individual men. The 
spirit who misled the infatuated Ahab is Jehovah’s 
messenger, and goes forth from His immediate 
presence. In the Satan of Zechariah and the 
Chronicler, then, even more than in that of Job, 
there seems to be some approach to the conception 
of an evil spirit. At the same time he has not yet 
become an actual demon. The period was one of 
transition : foreign influences were at work among 
the Pal. and Bab. Jews, and primitive Semitic 
beliefs w r ere undergoing a process of transforma¬ 
tion. Thus in the earlier post-exilic age Satan 
was neither a Heb. angel pure and simple, nor a 
Jewish demon of the developed type familiar to ua 
in NT. Later, in the Similitudes of the Book of 
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Enoch, written, according to Charles, B.C. 95-80, 
he appears as ruler of the angels whom he has 
made subject to him (54 c , cf. Mt 12 S4ff *). These, 
who are designated Satans, have access to heaven, 
but are subject to the Lord of spirits (40 7 ). Like 
those of Satan in NT, their functions are tempting 
(fiO 4,a , cf. Mt Lk 22*), accusing (40 7 , cf. Rev 
12 w ), and punishing (53 3 56 1 , cf. 1 Co 5®). It was 
long before Satan came to be conceived in Pales¬ 
tine as Beelzebub, or prince of devils. There is, in 
fact, a strange reticence regarding the existence 
and nature of Satan in the literature of the period 
between the Testaments. He is not mentioned in 
the Apocrypha (Satan being most probably Used in 
Sir 21 37 merely in the general sense of adversary) 
or by Josephus. There is not, however, the same 
silence with regard to demons. Under the influ¬ 
ence of Mazdeism a more concrete form was given 
to floating Semitic superstitions about evil spirits. 
Not that this influence went very deep, for Persian 
dualism could not seriously aflect Hebrew mono¬ 
theism. 

It is a moot point whether the conception of Satan may not 
have been taken over from the Persians. This is denied by 
many scholars, <?.//. Oehler, who maintains that * the Satan of 
the OT is devoid of essential characteristics which must be pres¬ 
ent to justify a comparison u ith Ahriman ’ (OT Theol. ii. p. 291, 
Eng. tr.). So also Kenan. Chevne thinks it ‘ a matter for argu¬ 
ment. But who can fail to see that the Satan of the Book of 
Revelation is the fellow of Ahnrnan?’ {OP, p. 282). G. A. 
Smith, while admitting the difficult of the question, ranges 
himself on the negate e side (77/e Twelve Pro (theta, ii. p. 319). 
According to Wellliausen, however,—who thinks that ‘the 
influence of Parsism upon Judaism was not so great as is 
usually assumed—‘Satan has some relation to old Hebrew con¬ 
ceptions (1 K xxii.). hut nevertheless is esscntialh the product 
of Zoroastrian dualism’ (art. ‘Israel’ in Kuntc. Brit ). Bruce 
suggests that the dnergence of 1 Oh 21 1 from 2 S 24 1 , referred 
to above, may ha\ e been due to a feeling on the part of the 
Chronicler, begotten of Iranian influence, that temptation was 
lio fit work of God {The Moral Order oj the Wot Id, p. GS). The 
influence of the Persian dualism, which represents Ahnrnan a«» 
the antagonist of Ormazd, may also possible be reflected in 
/ 'O 3. Here Satan appears as accuser of Joshua the high priest, 
s Hiding, os was customary upon such occasions, at lus right 
ii md (Ps 1096). The rebuke administered to hnn exactly com- 
( des with that of Judewhere Michael the archangel is said 
to have disputed with linn almut the burial of Moses. It is, 
however, doubtful whether in Zee. Satan is not used merely in 
the general sense of the Adversary ; the occurrence of the 
article seems to preclude the \ lew that we have here a regular 
proper name as in 1 Ch 211. In the art. Zoroastrianism in 
vol. iv. f J. H. Moulton, while characterizing as ‘absurd’ the idea 
that Satan was borrow ed from Angra Mainyu, is ready to concede 
that ‘the ranking of demons and the election of one spirit to 
their head may have been stimulated bv Parsism.’ This writer 
also allows that ‘the abandonment of earlier ideas, like Az&zel 
and the serj/ent* ‘in favour of the Satan,’ is to be ascribed to 
Persian influence. See, further, art. Satan in vol. iv. 

3. The doctrine of evil spirits in the Apocrypha 
and in the writings of Josephus. —Although the 
Apocrypha say nothing of Satan (unless Wis 2“, 
on which see below, refers to him), they clearly 
teach the doctrine of daipbpta or evil spirits. 
These are not angels, nor, apparently, fallen 
angels. They have power to plague and even 
slay men, but can be driven away by fumigation, 
mid bound by the angels. Asmodreus is repre¬ 
sented in To 6 14 as being in love with Sarah, 
daughter of Raguel, and as having killed in succes¬ 
sion seven unfortunate men to whom she had been 
married (3 8 ). The angel Raphael advises Tobias 
the son of Tobit to marry her, and provides him 
with a charm, in the shape of the heart and liver 
of a fish thrown upon the ashes of incense, to drive 
away the demon. The smell causes the evil spirit 
to flee into Egypt, where he is bound by Raphael 
(8 l “ 3 ). If all the other spirits were like this one, 
they must have had bodies, and must have been 
inferior in power to the angels. The writer of 
the Book of Tobit was evidently acquainted 
with Mesopotamia, and therefore with the Per¬ 
sian demonology, which is reflected in his work, 
although not to the extent of representing the 
demon as a rival power to that of God. He stops 
extra vol.—19 


short of actual dualism. The author of 1 Mac., 
speaking of the Akra or citadel which was the 
headquarters of the Syrian garrison, describes it as 
‘an evil adversiry (didpokot) to Israel/ i.e. ‘an 
adversary or devil in stone ’; but this simply re¬ 
flects the popular conception of the devil as nostile 
to God’s true worshippers. 

Josephus, though silent as to Satan, has a good 
deal to say about evil spirits, and we may fairly 
take his views as those current in his time. His 
theory is that demons are the spirits of wicked 
men departed, who enter into the living and kill 
them unless they can obtain deliverance {BJ vn. 
vi. 3). The art of exorcizing evil spirits is also 
known to him. By the use of certain incantations, 
and especially by the application to the nostrils of 
the demoniac of a fire-coloured root called barras, 
which grew near the fortress of Machserus, the 
demon can be expelled. Josephus speaks of this 
as the discovery of Solomon, and says he saw one 
Eleazar releasing demoniacs in this fashion (Ant. 
viii. ii. 5). He gravely affirms that great care must 
be exercised in the handling of this root, otherwise 
fatal consequences will follow. On the soil being 
removed, it may, however, be safely taken by tying 
a dog to it; as soon as the dog moves, it dies, but 
the plant has been rendered innocuous (BJ vh. 
vi. 3). 

4. Demonology of the Alexandrian Jews. —If the 
Pal. demonology of the two centuries preceding 
the fall of Jerusalem be characterized by an ele¬ 
ment of trivial it}", that of the Alexandrian Jews 
is marked by one of vague generality. In the 
LXX heathen gods are uniformly demons, and not 
merely nonentities as in the Heb. text. The same 
view is taken by the Alexandrian author of Bar 
3 8 -5 9 , x\ho in his hatred of idolatry charges the 
Israelites* with bavin" sacrificed to devils and not 
to God (4 7 ). In the Book of Wisdom the subject 
is dealt w ith on a higher plane of thought. * God 
created man for incorruption, and made him an 
image of his own proper being; but by the envy 
of the devil death entered into the world, and they 
that are of his portion make trial thereof’ (2‘- Sf *). 
This is interesting as being the first clear allusion 
in Jewish literature to the narrative of the Fall as 
told in Genesis. It is also a philosophy of the 
history, for it ‘ substitutes a personal devil for the 
serpent,’ and is, moreover, a tolerably precise state¬ 
ment of the doctrine of original sin. But it is only 
a passing allusion that the writer makes to the 
subject; he does not return to it, and his views do 
not reappear in other writings of the Alexandrian 
Jews. Philo, who makes only a single reference 
to evil spirits as exciting impure desires in man, 
adopts another explanation or the Fall (de Gig. 4). 
Yet the recurrence of this view in Rev 12 7 , and its 
acceptance by Christian theologians, show that it 
must have had its advocates. 

5. Pronounced development of demonology in the 
Jewish pseudepigrapha. —In the Jewish pseudepi- 

apha, highly composite works containing many 
lristian elements, and ranging over one or two 
centuries before and after the Christian era, much 
light is thrown upon the development of demon¬ 
ology. These writings embody a mass of hetero¬ 
geneous material which had considerable influence 
in shaping NT doctrines, and in no direction is 
this influence more marked than in that of demon¬ 
ology. The only demon named in the Apociypha 
is Asmodaeus (To 3 s - 17 ), but in the pseudepigTapha 
we meet with many others. Beli&r, probably the 
Belial of 2 Co 6 1S , appears in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, m the Sibylline Oracles (2 1 ® 7 ), 
and in the Ascension of Isaiah (4 s ) as the Anti¬ 
christ. The latter work further describes him as 
the ruler of the world (l 8 2 4 ), which will be the 
scene of his manifestation (4 s ). In the Book of 
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Enoch, which seems to embrace all the super¬ 
stitions of the period, a list is given of the chief of 
the demons to the number of eighteen (6 7 ), and 
another of (evil) * angels’ to the number of twenty 
(so the Greek text of 69*), followed by a further 
enumeration of their chiefs, with an account of the 
particular direction in which each showed himself 
active. In both instances the leader of the demons 
is Semj&zft. No place is given in either of the lists 
(which belong to different sections of the work, and 
differ considerably from each other) to Asmodseus, 
or to Sammael, who figures in the Ascension of 
Isaiah as ruling in the firmament along with Beliar 
(4 s 7 8 ), and in tne Targum of Jonathan as the angel 
of death (Gn 3 6 ). It was he who tempted Eve 
( Jalkut Shim. ‘Beresli.’ 25). As the special foe of 
Israel he was the counterpart of Michael (Shem 
rahba 18). 

In Enoch 16 1 the demons are spoken of as the 
disembodied spirits of the giants, who were the 
progeny of the fallen angels and the daughters of 
men, and who will carry on their work of moral 
ruin upon the earth unpunished till the final judg¬ 
ment (cf. Mt I2 43ff * anti 8^ ‘Art thou come hither 
to torment us before the time ? ’). This is clearly 
a legendary expansion of Gn 6- 4 , which, however, 
says nothing about a fall of angels, and nothing 
condemnatory of the love shown by the sons of 
the Elohim for the daughters of men. The Heb. 
tradition, which was not without its analogies in 
pagan mythologies, arose naturally enough in an 
age in which no surprise was felt at the fact of 
familiar relations between God and men. It is 
not easy to trace the process by which the narra¬ 
tive of Genesis was gradually metamorphosed into 
the legend of the Book of Enoch; but by the time 
when the LXX translation was made there was 
apparently a disposition to look askance upon the 
union of the sons of God with the daughters of 
men. This seems the most natural explanation of 
the curious divergence by which in that translation 
the simple fact of the existence of giants gives way 
to the representation of the giants as the offspring 
of that union. This theory once accepted, it would 
then be an easy enough deduction from it that such 
a relationship was a blot upon angelic sanctity. 
M. Nicolas (Des Doctrines kcliaieuscs des Juifs , 
p. 264f.) thinks that the legend ot the fall of angels 
and of their transformation into demons, as well 
as the Book of Enoch itself, originated among the 
Pharisaic and ascetic Jews who gathered round the 
temple of Leontopolis in Egypt during the high- 
priestliood of Onias IV. But this view, of course, 
involves the assumption that the Book of Enoch 
was originally written in Greek, w hereas according 
to Ewald ana more recent authorities (e.g. Charles, 
The Book of Enoch, p. 21 f.) it is a Pal. composition 
with a Heb. original. 

C. The Relation of the religious Con¬ 
sciousness of our Lord to the current 
Beliefs about Angels and Lemons.—W e can 
only briefly touch upon this question, as the dis¬ 
cussion properly belongs to NT theology. 

It is remarkable that Jesus added nothing to 
the doctrine of angels. He certainly used it as it 
existed for the advancement of His own purposes, 
but He nowhere demands faith in angels as neces¬ 
sary to discipleship. In this respect both Judaism 
and Christianity are distinguished from the re¬ 
ligion of Islam. Can we conclude, then, that 
Jesus made use of angels merely in the way of 
symbolism? Or does not such a saying as this 
compel us to the opposite conclusion : * Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones; for I 
sav unto you, That in heaven their angels do always 
behold tne face of my Father which is in heaven ’ ? 
(Mt 18 10 ). Although it is used with a certain poetic 
freedom, an angelology is dearly implied in the NT. 


The popular belief in Satan and demons is no- , 
where assailed by our Lord. It may be that this j 
did not lie to His hand as the herald of the heavenly 
kingdom. But did He accept it ? If He had meant 
to lay stress upon the reality of the idea, would 
He have used it so exclusively in figure or parable 
as He has done? Owing to the number of factors 
(anthropological, physiological, psychological, and 
theological) involved, the subject is admittedly 
full of difficulty, and it seems equally perilous 
either to try to explain it away or to dogmatize 
upon it. It comes out strongly in NT writings, 
yet not in such a way, perhaps, as to make it 
possible to formulate any very definite doctrine. 
Schenkel and theologians of his school maintain 
that the belief in Satan and demons in NT litera¬ 
ture is only the reflex of the popular Jewish 
belief produced through foreign influences, but 
already more or less given up by the educated 
classes of the period, and that it is therefore no 
peculiar product of the Christian idea. The diffi¬ 
culty presses most in connexion with the frequent 
cases of casting out demons recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels. How are they to be explained ? 

The theologians referred to do so on the Accom¬ 
modation Theory, which men like Pressens 6 again 
have always consistently rejected; others would 
explain them psychologically, and diagnose them 
as cases of delirium or insanity; Schleiermacher 
and Matthew Arnold speak of the power of a 
dominant will over a crushed spirit; stricter 
pietists have clung to the literal doctrine of exter¬ 
nal evil spirits ; Keim has put forw ard the theory 
that Christ freed an enslaved self - consciousness 
from the morbid dispositions engendered by super¬ 
stition ; Bruce attributes the confession of the 
Messiah by the demoniacs to the prevalence of 
the Messianic hope, and its special sway over 
shattered minds. According to a recent writer, 
the demonic possession recorded in NT is genuine, 
and has as its distinctive features ( 1 ) insanity or 
mental disease of some sort, forming the natural 
element; ( 2 ) the confession of Jesus as Messiah, 
forming the supernatural element (Alexander, 
Demonic Possession in NT, pp. 121 , 150). The 
presence of the latter element is the criterion of 
real demonic possession, which was a counter¬ 
movement on the part of the powers of evil to the 
Incarnation. In this way only three typical cases 
occur—those of the demoniacs of Capernaum (Mt 
9 23f *, Lk ll 14 ) and Gerasa (Mt S 28 **, Mk 5 lff *) and 
the youth at the Transfiguration - hill, and the 
sufferers are regarded as having been the victims 
of epileptic insanity, acute mania, and epileptic 
idiocy respectively. Interesting and able as is 
this writer’s treatment of the subject, he has not 
proved his case, and the last word upon the 
problem has not yet been spoken. There is per¬ 
haps no satisfactory middle ground between ‘the 
view that w’hat Christ accepted must be true, and 
that which sees in His attitude to demonic pos¬ 
session a particular example of Kenosis.’ Three 
things seem clear—( 1 ) Jesus recognizes a Satanic 
activity and a Satanic mastery over the possessed; 

(2) He usually reduces the legions of devils com¬ 
monly believed in to a single Satanic being, though 
in one passage (Mt 12 48 ll Lk ll* 8 ) He speaks about 
the unclean spirit taking with him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself (the question 
arises here, If we accept the personality of the 
devil, must we also believe in his angels?); (3) He 
conceives the relation of Satan to man as a moral 
one, and so gives to the whole doctrine an ethical 
basis. From this standpoint there is a good deal 
to be said for the ancient view that there is a 
possession bound up with moral obliquity. 

iv. Axthropology. —The developmen b in regard 
to the doctrine of man is not so remarkable. In 
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general we find just the OT anthropology in the 
Apocrypha, though it is in some respects stated 
with greater precision and clearness. On one or 
two important points, however, there is a distinct 
deviation from the OT position. 

1. Psychological nature of man .—As to his nature 
and origin, man is a creature of God, consisting of 
soul and body. There seems to be no distinction 
made between irvevfia and rj/vxh ; at all events there 
is no trichotomy. The fullest conception of man’s 
personality is found in the Book of Wisdom ; but, 
although on some other points the phraseology of 
that book is distinctly of a Platonic cast, it nowhere 
adopts Plato’s doctrine of a tripartite nature in man, 
15 11 being only an apparent exception. This is the 
more remarkable in that it was the accepted theory 
of the Alexandrian school, and became one of the 
tenets of Philo ( de Somn . L 22) and of Josephus 
(Ant. L i. 12). But we have here only one instance 
out of several in which the writer snows his inde¬ 
pendence of the Hellenistic philosophy ; he can 
apply it on occasion to the kernel of OT dogma 
with very fruitful results, but he is not its slave. 
His position as to the derivation of the human 
soul is that of creationism, not traducianism. The 
spiritual ego, which is distinct from the hotly, 
conies directly from God, and attaches itself to 
the body at birth. But at this point we meet 
with a real variation from OT doctrine. Our 
author teaches the pre-existence of the human 
soul. When good, it enters an undeliled body 
(8 lM *). Some dispute this interpretation of the 
passage, but the influence of Gr. philosophy is 
undoubtedly traceable here, as also in the further 
statement that the body is only an ‘ earthly frame 9 
for the mind (poOs, 9 15 ). The soul is teniiurarily 
lent to the body, which must after a brief space 
restore it and then return to dust (15 8 ). Here the 
Jewish doctrine of the resurrection of the body is 
abandoned in favour of the Gr. conception of the 
immortality of the soul. The writer's ideas of 
pre-existence and dualism arc borrowed from the 
Pythagorean and Platonic doctrines respectively. 
W ith regard to pre-existence, we may compare the 
disciples' question in Jn 9 3 ‘Who did sin, this man 
or bis parents, that lie was bora blind V This re¬ 
mained for long the main prop of the pre-existence 
doctrine, and it shows how readily uneducated 
people must have picked up many * philosophical 
doctrines which did not seem directly to clash with 
sacred religious customs. One of the alternatives 
here is, of course, that possibly the man had sinned 
before his birth. Viewed in the light of the sub¬ 
sequent remark to the man himself, ‘Thou wast 
altogether horn in sins,’ this seems incapable of 
explanation except on the theory that there had 
become visible in this way the punishment of sin 
committed in a pre-existent state. The saying is 
probably to be traced to the influence of the 
Essenes, who in spite of their exclusiveness com¬ 
manded the reverence of the populace as strict 
moralists, and as a secret order representing the 
occult and mysterious. At all events, it shows 
how deeply foreign views had imprinted them¬ 
selves on the Jewish theology of the time, and 
that with regard to anthropology as well as other 
doctrines. In the attempt to solve the perennial 
riddle, What is man? the dualistic theory lies 
midway between the two extremes of materialism 
and pantheism. But, while dualism is right as to 
the combination in man’s nature of the animal and 
the spiritual, it settles nothing as to the union of 
those two elements. On this point, indeed, the Gr. 
philosophers, and after them the Gnostics, indulge 
m tho wildest speculations. Sense is made to take 
the place of sin, and the body is viewed as in itself 
evil, seeing it originates from a principle opposed 
to the Divine element in the human spirit. In 


contrast to this the Jewish anthropology as em¬ 
bodied in the OT taught the creation of man, of 
his body, and his soul, by an act of the Divine 
will (Gn l* 7 [P] 2 7 [J]). Pre-existence is nowhere 
taught in the OT, Ps 139 1 *, which is perhaps the 
nearest approach to it, being simply a poetic de¬ 
scription of growth in the womb. That in the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era 
the scriptural doctrine was seriously endangered 
from the side of speculative philosophy, is clear 
from the Book of Wisdom itself. According to 
Langen, the writer does no more than clothe 
genuine Jewish doctrine in a Gr. dress, thereby 
establishing it with a precision corresponding to 
the danger it had to meet; hut, in view of his 
I>osition with regard to pre-existence and dualism, 
the statement requires modification. In connexion 
with the latter point it should he noted that if in 
9 18 , influenced by the Platonic idea that the body 
is the soul’s prison, the author means that the 
body led man into sin, he ascribes this in another 
passage to the envy of the devil (2 a4 ). The most 
probable explanation of this divergence appears 
to be that he was trying to find a via media be¬ 
tween philosophy and Scripture. 

Although the work is considerably under the 
influence of Hellenism, the doctrine of creationism 
is traceable in 4 Mac. (13), where God is spoken of 
as giving their souls to men. The reverse is the 
case with Enoch, and yet trichotomy is taught in 
at least one passage (67 8 ). The expressions of 
Josephus on this subject are vague and even con¬ 
tradictory (Ant. i. i. 2, BJ VII. viii. 7). His de¬ 
scription of tbe soul as a part of godhead ( noipa 
6tov) is only liis way of affirming its likeness to 
God, and is not to be interpreted pantheistically; 
it is evidently used to emphasize the contrast be¬ 
tween tbe perishable material body and the im¬ 
mortal soul. He is at one with Platonic dualism 
in maintaining the unsuitability of the union of 
spirit and matter in one body, and, although he 
nowhere expressly adopts the view of the Essenes, 
it is doubtful whether he contemplates a bodily 
resurrection. The one point upon which he is clear 
is that there is a continued personal existence of 
the soul after death. 

2. Original moral condition of man. —According 
to Gn 1-^*, man was made in the image of God. 
This is the positive foundation on which the later 
Jewish theology bases its view about the moral 
dignity of the human race. But, although the 
phrase is uniformly referred not to physical form 
but to mental and moral characteristics, it is not 
always understood in precisely the same sense. 
According to Sirach, man's likeness to God con¬ 
sists in his sovereignty over the rest of creation, 
and in his intellectual endowments, particularly 
in the power to discern good and evil (17 2,8 ). In 
Wisdom this resemblance is seen not only in man’s 
dominion over the creatures and in his moral 
direction of the world (9 aL ), but also in the fact 
that he was created for immortality (2 as ). By 
Philo the Divine image in man is conceived as 
mediated through the Logos. The reasonable 
soul is a transcript of the eternal Word (de Plant. 
Noe, 5), and it is in the rational element or vovs that 
we are to look for the Divine image (de Mund. Opif. 
23), in virtue of which man is a product, not of 
earth but of heaven (dc Plant . Noe, 4). Strangely 
enough, Josephus makes no allusion to the subject. 

3. The immortality of the soul. —In 'Wisdom the 
idea of a future life is much more prominent than 
in the earlier OT canonical hooks. The old vague 
delineations of JSlieol, and intermediate references 
to the realm of the shadow of death, no longer 
suffice for the cultured Alexandrian. Materialism 
is met by a clear and pointed statement of the 
view that the soul is immortal (2® 3 1 ). The writer 
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of 2 Mac. adopts the same standpoint (C 2 * 12 4Sf ). resurrection was thus transferred to the resurreo- 
And if in both books stress is mainly laid upon tion itself, .and Josephus was at once right and 
the fact of the future life of the righteous who wrong in limiting the resurrection to the good t 
were apparently destroyed by persecution, this while representing the wicked as delivered up to 
does not warrant the inference that the 'writers i punishment. But in general it is true of this 
deny the future existence of the wicked. 2 Mac j writer that he has no decided anthropological 
7 14 (cf. Jn 5®) lends no support to this view, and views of his own, and that his pages reflect the 
the reference to punishment after death implies most diverse opinions upon this subject current in 
the continued existence of the sinner (12 48f *). the PalerJinian Judaism of his time. 

Apparently, the future existence of the wicked 4. The Jirst sin and its consequences, —In Sirach 
was also accepted by orthodox Pal. Jews. The we have exactly the biblical account of the Fall: 
common phrase ‘destruction of the ungodly’ must ‘Of the woman came the beginning of sin, and 
be interpreted in the light of those passages in OT through her we all die * (25 514 ); and this may be 
and Apocryphal books which have in view the taken as representing the general opinion among 
eternal punishment of the wicked. By the *re- the Jews ot Palestine two centuries prior to the 
moval 5 of the godless in Enoch l 1 is meant their Christian era. As practical reformers, the prophets 
being handed over to the place of punishment, and did not concern themselves with religious meta- 
not their annihilation; cf. 22 1S , which speaks of physics; but during an epoch when the Law was 
sinners whose ‘souls will not be slain on the day the one subject of study it was inevitable that 
of judgment.* ‘There are degrees of suffering in attention should be concentrated upon the problem 
Sheol. The worst penalty appears to be “the which agitated the whole ancient world—that of 
slaying of the soul,” but even this did not imply the origin of evil. And, naturally, the narrative in 
annihilation * (Charles; see this writer’s further Gn 3 formed the starting-point in this discussion, 
notes on Enoch 99 11 108*). Even in the Ascension Only gradually w*as the doctrine of original sin 
of Isaiah, which says that the destruction by lire clearly formulated. In Sir 8 5 all are indeed said 
of the ungodly will cause them to be as if they to be worthy of punishment; but if there be 
had not been created (4 M ), absolute annihilation is transgressors who are ‘ a deceivable seed,* those 
not intended. who love and fear the Lord are ‘an honourable 

In the doctrinal position of the Sadducees as plant 5 (10 lb ). The writer of Wisdom says, ‘By 
summed up in Ac 23 8 (cf. 4 3 , Mt 22 23ff *) the anthro- the envy of the devil death entered into the 
pological element is the most important. Their world, and they that are of his portion make trial 
denial of angels w 7 as of little consequence compared thereof * (2- 4 ). This speculative treatment of the 
with their denial of the resurrection. A love for narrative of the Fall in Genesis in no way alters 
Hellenistic worldliness had rendered attractive to its content. The language clearly implies the 
them the idea that this life is complete in itself, doctrine of original sin, w liich, however, is not 
that death is no mere shadow' but a reality, and conceived as inconsistent with a certain predis- 
that a resurrection is not to be thought of. "Along position towards good (8 19 ). That this goodness, 
with the resurrection of the body, the Sadducees on the other hand, is in any case not absolute, is 
naturally denied the immortality of the soul, shown by the writer's statement that apart from 
They w ere pure materialists, who made no earnest Divine aid he could not possess w isdom (H n ). 
attempt to reach a philosophy of the nature and In Enoch the eating of the tree of knowledge is 
life of the human spirit, ana took no account of treated as the source of a radical moral and 
the Scripture fact that the separation of soul and spiritual transformation in man, which showed 
body is the punishment of sin. At the opposite itself in his instant recognition of the impropriety 
pole from the Sadducean doctrine was the extreme of being naked. It carried death with it also, not 
spiritualism of the Essenes, who denied the possi- as a punishment but as a natural consequence 
bility of a resurrection, but believed in the immor- (09 11 ). Although Dillmann would read this into 
tality of the soul. They accepted the Pythagorean 108 11 , it is doubtful w hether the book knows any- 
doctrine that the human soul is derived from the thing of a natural bias of all men towards evil, 
purest ether, and that its connexion with the body The question of original sin is scarcely in the view 
is accidental and necessarily temporal. Its pre- of the writer, whose concern is rather to explain 
existence they regarded as a necessary consequence the great moral difference in men. This he attri- 
of immortality and the dualistic opposition between butes to an initial difference of natural disposition, 
spirit and matter. The practical effect of these Philo treats the narrative of the Fall allegorically, 
views was seen in a rigid bodily asceticism and in Man represents the spiritual, woman the physical, 
an earnest pursuit of moral ideals. Immortality side of our being. By teaching man to exchange 
and the resurrection both formed part of the creed the celestial for the terrestrial life, woman was 
of the Pharisees. Josephus, indeed, says they the cause of the first sin {de Mund. Opif. 53ft.), 
taught the transmigration of the souls of the good, Through his descent into a sensible body, the first 
and the eternal punishment of the wicked. But, so man caused the most evil consequences to his 
far as the former idea is concerned, this deviation whole posterity. Sense as such being evil, sin is 
is really more one of form than of substance, the inborn with human nature (de Vita Mosis, iL 157). 
only difference being that in the one case it is Josephus (Ant. i. i. 2-4) gives a sort of alle- 
asserted that the material frame does not remain gorizing version of the biblical account of the 
the same, while in the other it is held that every Fall. By eating the forbidden fruit our first 
soul has its own particular body. It is quite after parents attained the height of knowledge, but 
the manner of Josephus to make a Jewish doctrine it proved their destruction. Their punishment is 
as little objectionable as possible to men of other made to consist in labour and adversity, in the 
races, and this may account for his curious con- swift advance of old age and the near prospect of 
fusion of the Jewish doctrine of the resurrection death. Of an original unmortality nothing is said, 
with the widely prevalent pa^an doctrine of the In a somewhat embellished account of the Creation 
transmigration of souls. The idea of the punish- the Book of Jubilees takes cognizance of Adam’s 
ment of the wicked was certainly not excluded sin, and represents it as involving his expulsion 
from the doctrine of transmigration, although the from Paradise, with other attendant penalties, 
resurrection was frequently spoken of as confined But it goes no further. It declares neither that 
to the good. It was conceived only as a resurrec- death is the consequence of sin, nor that Adam’s 
tion to life, in which, of course, the lost had no transgression resulted in the depravity of the 
part. What was really but a qualification of the race. 
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It would appear, then, that in Jewish post-exilic 
tradition no clear views had been formulated on 
1 he subject of anthropology. A certain degree of 
latitude prevailed alike as regards the philosophical 
conception of the constitution of man and the 
theological position as to the original condition 
of our race. In particular, no doctrine of original 
tin had, for the most part, been arrived at. With 
tome exceptions, however,—notably that of Jose¬ 
phus,—the recognized necessity of death was con¬ 
nected with the fall of our first parents. Yet, 
curiously enough, this was usually considered a 
distinct gain, inasmuch as through the first sin 
man had audaciously possessed himself of know¬ 
ledge divinely prohibited. In other words, he had 
sinned to his own advantage. So that in this par¬ 
ticular, as Langen points out, ‘pre-Christian tra¬ 
dition agrees rather with the Prometheus-myth 
than with the biblical account* ( l.c . p. 365). 

In 2 (4) Esdras we meet with the doctrine of 
original sin in a highly developed form. Already 
in the angel Uriel’s promise to teach him * where¬ 
fore the heart is wicked * (4 4 ), the writer assumes 
that the question will interest his readers, and in 
several passages he gives to it a distinct and 
definite answer. The sins of Israel are fruits of 
the first fall (3 21ff *). So also in 4*° it is said, ‘A 
grain of evil seed was sown in the heart of Adam 
from the beginning, and how much wickedness 
hath it brought forth unto this time ! and how 
much shall it yet bring forth until the time of 
threshing come ! * As in our nature the evil far 
outweighs the good, so the perishing outnumber 
the sa\ ed (T 44 8 s 9 16 ). In view* of the pe&snuistic 
tone of the writer, it would not be safe to infer 
that his outlook was that of the Judaism of the 
period, although in days of troublous events it w'as 
doubtless shared by many. The element of truth 
underlying his morbid presentation is that empha¬ 
sized by our Lord, viz. that relatively few enter 
in at the strait gate. This is quite* in keeping 
with the strict demands of OT morality, in which 
the writer finds a point of contact for his doctrine 
of original sin. He gives clear expression, how¬ 
ever, to what was only obscurely wrapped up in 
Jewish tradition. But in his handling of this 
doctrine he does not confine himself to abstract 
theory ; he approaches the problem also from the 
practical side. With the deep feeling of a soul 
crushed by the curse of sin he cries out, * O thou 
Adam, what hast thou done ? for though it was 
thou that sinned, the evil is not fallen on thee 
alone, hut upon all of us that come of thee * ( 7 48 ). 
Although the writer’s views are coloured by Chris¬ 
tian influence, that influence is only a reflex one. 
He was himself no Christian, and no propagator 
of Christianity. His w T ork is essentially Jewish, 
and its aim is to revive the Jewish hope. Nothing 
is further from his intention than the appropria¬ 
tion of foreign matter, yet it w'as inevitable that 
expressions forged in the heat of the conflict 
attending the early development of Christian 
doctrine should have appealed to his susceptible 
spirit. On its austerer side Christianity minis¬ 
tered to his gloomy spiritual tendency. In its 
milder aspects it seems to have awakened no 
answering echo within him. What, consciously 
or unconsciously, impressed him was its delinea¬ 
tion of the race as sunk in universal sinfulness 
and exposed to the wrath and curse of God, of the 
human heart as naturally wicked, and of the com¬ 
paratively small number of the saved. Yet he is 
so far from denying the possibility of salvation 
that he even specifies what is necessary in order 
to find it, viz. works and faith (9 7 13 28 ). As the 
thought already appears in Gn lf> 6 , there is no 
need to ascribe the expression to the influence of 
St. James. 


5. Free will and foreordination. —The OT clearly 
affirms, on the one hand, the doctrine of Divine 
providence and foreordination, and, on the other, 
the freedom of the human will. All the later 
Jewish writings take the same position with 
regard to man’s moral liberty. According to 
Wisdom, God is found of such as seek Him in 
singleness of heart Wisdom is attainable 

by nim who loves her and will diligently pursue 
her (6 12 * 14 ). * For her true beginning is desire 

of discipline; and the care for discipline is love 
of her; and love of her is observance of her 
laws; and to give heed to her laws confirmeth 
incorruption; and incorruption bringeth near unto 
God; so then desire of wisdom promoteth to a 
kingdom* (6 17ir *). Thus along the entire line of 
the soul*s moral development the way lies open to 
man. Owing to innate wickedness (5 1 *), he cannot 
j tread this path without Divine help (8 al ); but for 
' this he can pray (7 7 ), and it will be given him if he 
shows himself worthy of it (l 5 * 7 -), and does not 
court death by unrighteous w’ords and deeds 
(pa. i«j To the same effect is the teaching of 
1 Siraoh. The Lord ‘showed men good and evil* 
i (17 7 ), and ‘left him in the hand of his own 
counsel* (lo 14 ). ‘Before man is life and death; 
and whichsoever he liketh, it shall be given him * 
j (lo 17 ). It is noteworthy that, in thus affirming 
j man’s power to distinguish between good and evil, 

; the writer stoutly assails the contrary opinion 
I (ir» ,itf ). As he w’ould never have controverted an 
| unknown theory, the doctrine of predestination 
i must have had its exponents in Jew’ish ciioles. 
Free will in man, it was held, could not consist 
with God’s government of the w T orld. Providence 
meant predestination, and man is but a passive 
agent in the hand of God. This is the point of 
view against w’hich Ben Sira directs his polemic ; 
i and, although w T e cannot tell with what Pal. school 
he w as specially identified, it is evident that during 
this period theological questions were keenly de¬ 
bated. In view of the full recognition of human 
freedom, and in opposition to Sadducean rational¬ 
ism, social stress was laid in some quarters upon 
I the heavenly ordering of earthly things. This 
1 thought gradually came to be expressed under the 
j figure of a heavenly hook or heavenly tables, in 
which w r as set down the whole course o*f events as 
these would unfold themselves in actual history. 
The idea of a book of life is not foreign to the 
OT (Ex 32“, Ps 69'-*), but it was more freely 
employed in the later literature; cf. e.g. Enoch 
104* 108- 47 3 . In the Book of Jubilees sins are 
said to be written in the eternal books which are 
liefore the Loui (39°) ; while Abraham and Levi 
are written down as just in the tables of heaven 
j (19 u 30 5 ®). The same idea occurs in Dn 10”. It 
corresponds to the Platonic world of Ideas or 
Divine world-plan, and seems to liave been the 
Jewish expedient for retaining the old doctrine of 
Divine providence in the face of Hellenism. Philo 
finds the distinctive nature of man and the most 
direct consequence of his likeness to God in the 
faculty of self-determination. The moral liberty 
belonging to the rational element in man is the 
very condition of virtue. By a spontaneous act of 
will man can choose to practise good or evil, and 
so arrive at honour or condemnation. His destiny 
is thus in his own hands. According to Josephus, 
the chief difference between the three leading 
Jewish sects was connected with the question of 
human freedom; but, except as adherents of one 
or other of these, men seem to have troubled 
themselves little about the relation to each other 
of the two factors of human liberty and Divine 
prearrangement. The peculiar use of elfutpiUvii 
for Beds affords an example of Josephus’ liking for 
Hellenistic terms as a medium for the expression 
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of Jewish ideas {Ant. xm. v. 9, xvm. L 3; BJ n. 
iii. 1). 

6. Ethics. —In the sphere of morals the vital 
question must ever be, What is sin, and what is 
virtue? According to OT ideas, sin consists in 
deviation from the law of God, and virtue in the 
observance of that law. But for the most part 
the OT is content with laying down general prin¬ 
ciples, leaving men to apply these to their own 
special circumstances in accordance with their 
individual judgment. In post-exilic Judaism we 
meet with two marked developments differing on 
opposite sides from the OT position. The one is 
that of Pharisaism, according to which the main 
element in morality is the literal observance of 
positive precepts; the other is that identified with 
the Alexandrian school, according to which the 
principal importance is attached, not to the out¬ 
ward act itself but to the sentiment inspiring it. 

(1) Palestinian Jews based their ethical system 
on the Mosaic law, which is not a philosophy but 
a revelation. It does not deal with the general 
conditions of moral existence as such, but with 
the particular conditions that obtained in Israel. 
Naturally, therefore, the scribes were not philo¬ 
sophers ; they were interpreters of the sacred Law. 
For Ezra and his coadjutors this formed the unique 
standard, not only of religion and morals but also 
of economics and politics. Every department of 
life was regulated by it. No distinction was made 
between the ceremonial and the moral; Sabbath 
observance and rules about food were enjoined by 
the same law that commanded the love of God and 
just dealing towards men. National law and not 
conscience was the recognized norm of morality, 
which thu3 became synonymous with jurispru¬ 
dence. In point of fact, the practice of well-doing 
was often dictated by the love of good for its own 
sake (To 4 7ff -, Sir 4^ etc.), but in theory morality 
was simply a matter of mechanical obedience to 
legalistic prescriptions. This conception of ethics 
led to the Law being developed in quite a wrong 
direction. Every biblical commandment was sur¬ 
rounded by a network of petty regulations. No 
allowance w r as made for changing circumstances; 
full obedience to the Law in all its particulars was 
inexorably demanded of every Jew. To the pre¬ 
cepts of the Written Law were added those of the 
Hcdakha or Traditional Law', which was handed 
down as a sacred trust from generation to genera¬ 
tion, and ultimately embodied in the Talmud. It 
took centuries for the Oral Law to reach its com¬ 
pleted form, but its birth dates from the restora¬ 
tion of Israel under Ezra and Nehemiah. An 
attempt was thus made to bring every conceivable 
case w'ithin the scope of the Law', and with merci¬ 
less logic to regulate the whole of human conduct 
by strict rule of thumb. Legal details were multi¬ 
plied until religion became a trade, and life an 
intolerable burden. Men were reduced to moral 
automatons. The voice of conscience was stifled ; 
the living power of the Divine word was neutral¬ 
ized and smothered beneath a mass of external 
rules. Hence our Lord’s accusation against the 
Pharisees, that by their traditions they made void 
the Law. Not that in Palestinian ethics the inner 
motive was absolutely disregarded. The litera¬ 
ture of the period recommends the practice of the 
Law out of respect to God who gave it (To l u 4“* 
etc.); and, from the efforts made in the 2nd cen¬ 
tury a.d. to crush out the modified spiritualism 
represented by Sirach and the school of Gamaliel 
and Hillel, we may reasonably infer that the 
Pharisaic affirmation of the merit of works met 
witn considerable opposition at an earlier date. 
Liberalism disappeared only when the observance 
of the Ceremonial Law became the one safeguard 
of Israel’s nationality. Yet there is no doubt that 


externalism held the field, and that more and 
more, as the one thing needful. 

A conspicuous example of legalistic Judaism is 
furnished in connexion with the observance of the 
Sabbath (see vol. iv. p. 320 1 ’). No few r er than 
39 species of servile work are forbidden on that 
day, and each of these includes numerous par¬ 
ticulars. To observe scrupulously the prescribed 
rules about food is view'ed as morally meritorious 
(Dn 2 Mf *, Jth 8 8 etc.). From the days of Noah 
downwards, the eating of blood seems to have 
been considered criminal. In Enoch 4 B the giants 
are depicted as dreadful cannibals because guilty 
of this enormity. The Book of Jubilees also 
attaches much importance to this prohibition. 
4 Eat no blood whatever . . . that thou mayest be 
preserved from all evil* (21 6 * 18ff *). This appears to 
be a superstitious gloss upon the biblical statement, 
‘the blood is the life’ (Lv 17 14 ). At all events, 
it show's us that an ethical significance w'as given 
to mere externalities having none. Almsgiving is 
represented as purging aw'ay all sin (To 12 9 14 11 ). 
This error as to the value of good works passed 
over into Chiistianity with Jewish Christians, and 
formed the subject ot St. Paul’s great controversy. 
In the special religious conditions of the Jews this 
mechanical and minute system of ethics w as per¬ 
haps inevitable. It seems to be a law of religious 
history that all written tradition gives rise to an 
oral tradition, and that the latter always claims 
to dominate conscience ; especially is this the case 
where, as in Mosaism, written tradition is at once 
a religion and a revelation (Nicolas, Dcs Doctrines 
Beligkuscs dcs Juifs , p. 3S1). Church history 
shows that even (official) Christianity lias not 
always refrained from lording it over the con¬ 
science in matters of detail not included within 
the scope of the Divine commandments. Closely 
connected with the value attached to good work' 
was the exclusiveness which distinguished the Pal 
Jews of this period. It was no longer their birth 
only that marked them off from other nations ; in 
virtue of their observance of the Law* they occu¬ 
pied a position of supeiiority over ‘ sinners of the 
Gentiles’ (Gal 2 10 ). The strength of this feeling 
is reflected in the jealousy afterwards shown by 
Jewish Christians towards tlieir brethren of pagan 
extraction, and in the demand that all such should 
at least perform the obligations of pio.selytes. The 
misapprehension as to the nature ot sin on the part 
of orthodox Judaism led naturally to a w'rong view' 
regarding absolution from sin. In this connexion 
there w'as apparently no thought of a moral re¬ 
newal of the heart. To judge from the attitude of 
later Rabbinism, it was all a question of calcula¬ 
tion. Sin could be atoned for by counterbalancing 
good works; and if a man’s good deeds exceeded 
his evil deeds, then he w'as both morally good, and 
would stand in the judgment. But evidence is not 
wanting that in the Judaism of the period room 
w as found for the conception that a soul may reach 
a point in sin w hich constitutes a state of moral 
banishment from God. According to Jubilees 
(203. si), Esau committed 4 a sin unto death’ in re¬ 
nouncing the yoke of his brother, while 2 (4) Es 
7 *° speaks of ‘works that bring death,’ i.e. for 
which, on earth at least, there is no forgiveness. 

With regard to retribution, the Pal. Apociypha 
strongly maintain that a holy life will bring 
happiness, and that the wicked will meet with 
misfortune and punishment (Sir 35 11 28 1 ). The 
writers mostly confine their view to the present 
life. Tobit joins with Sirach in laying great strest 
on almsgiving as a means of securing the Divine 
favour, but only, it would seem, with reference to 
this life; though in one passage he speaks of death 
as more profitable for him than life, and desires to 
be released from distress that he may * go to the 
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everlasting place’ (3*). Future retribution, how¬ 
ever, is also taught (Jth 16" 2 Mac 7 14 ,2 (4) Es 

^S8.79f.) # 

(2) The moral ideas of the Alexandrian Jews 
reflect a different and, in one respect at least, 
more scriptural atmosphere. Moral worth is de¬ 
termined, not by the measure of obedience to 
positive prescription but by the inner purpose of 
the heart. The spirit of the Law is not subordi¬ 
nated to the letter. Morality is a quality of soul 
(Wis l 4 6 10 ), and has its roots in fellowship with 
God (15 s ). Wisdom, which has its source in the 
four cardinal (Platonic) virtues—soberness, under¬ 
standing, righteousness, and courage (8 7 )—corre¬ 
sponds somewhat strikingly to what St. Paul desig¬ 
nates faith. • To be acquainted with thee is perfect 
righteousness, and to know thy dominion is the root 
of immortality’ (15*). Accordmg to Philo, religious 
reverence is the source of virtue, and the perfect 
law is the disinterested love of the good for its own 
sake. 

But, if the Alexandrian ethics coincides with OT 
teaching in the place which it assigns to the heart s 
intention, it deviates from the scriptural position 
in virtually setting aside the practice of the Mosaic 
law. In Wisdom sacrifice is mentioned only inci¬ 
dentally, while stress is laid upon the importance 
of prayer (16^), and upon the word of God as the 
true nourishment of the soul (16 38 ). Philo expressly 
teaches that God takes no pleasure in sacrifices, 
but is pleased only with purity of heart (de Victim. 
Offer. 3). The virtuous soul is His temple, and its 
homage the true offering. So far he may be said 
to anticipate the spirit of Christianity. But in 
opposing the mechanical morality of the Pal. 
schools the Alexandrians fell into an unhealthy 
spiritualism. The writer of Wisdom shows a dis¬ 
tinct leaning towards asceticism. In his view the 
body is the enemy of the soul, upon which it acts 
as a heavy drag (9 1B ), and celibacy is better than 
the anxious lot of him whose children are only too 
likely to be given to wickedness (3 12ff * 4 1 ). Philo 
goes "still further, and allegorically reduces all the 
positive precepts of the OT to the one idea of over¬ 
coming sense by the life of the spirit. It is the 
duty of the wise man to loosen the oonds that bind 
the spirit to the material frame in which it is im¬ 
prisoned (dr, Migrat. Abr. 1). Although the appli¬ 
cation of this general principle frequently coincides 
wit h OT precepts, it amounts to a rejection of the 
positive teaching of revelation. That there is no 
fundamental agreement is shown by the difference 
totween the Philonic and OT conceptions of sin. 
According to OT revelation, the sinner's restora¬ 
tion may be effected by his penitent return t-o God; 
in Philo’s system there is no healing for the soul 
that has deliberately sinned. Neither does the 
Alexandrian theosopuist acknowledge any degrees 
of heinousness in sin, seeing that he attaches no 
importance to the outward act, but takes account 
only of the freedom and decision with which the 
sin is committed. . This writer's ascetic bias is so 
far corrected by his declaration that the care of 
the soul and devotion to God should not render 
us oblivious to our duties towards our fellow-men 
{de Decal . 22). 

In contrast to the Palestinians, the Alexandrian 
Jews applied the idea of retribution to the future as 
well as to the present life. Wisdom clearly teaches 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
(3 lff *). The Day of Judgment is expressly men¬ 
tioned (3 7 * 18 ). The terrors of an evu conscience 
and the thought of future condemnation are jointly 
set forth in 17 s1 . In 19 4 the hardening of Pharaoh's 
heart is represented as a necessary doom, quite 
after the analogy of the Greek Nemesis . 

Another distinctive note of the Alexandrian 
ethics is its universalistic tendency. According to 


Wisdom the peculiar advantage of the Jew con¬ 
sists, not in his birth bat in Ms possession of the 
knowledge of God. Pagans are sinners, not because 
they are not of Abraham’s race but because they 
are without the knowledge of the true God (13 8ff *). 
It is from this standpoint that idolatry is regarded 
as the source of evil and the corruption of life 
(14 u ). Philo departs even more emphatically than 
Wisdom from tne Jewish particularism taught in 
Palestine. All men are brethren, similarly organ¬ 
ized and endowed; before all is set the same task 
of emancipating the soul from the bondage of the 
body. Slavery is the greatest of all evils, and virtue 
consists in obeying tne voice of conscience. It is 
the mission of the Israelites to be the priests and 
prophets of the whole human race, and herein lies 
their privilege. But in order to accomplish this 
momentous task they must have a true spiritual 
understanding of their Law, i . e . they must become 
philosophers. This extreme spiritualism was due 
partly to the influence of Greek philosophy, and 
partly to the distance of the Alexandrian Jews 
from Palestine. Equally shut off from contact 
with the schools of the home land, and from the 
observance of the Ceremonial Law, they soon ideal* 
ized their religion. 

7. Christian doctrine gave final shape and pre¬ 
cision to the Jewish anthropology , and threw a 
flood of light upon the obscurities of a period un¬ 
rivalled for religious wavering and confusion. To 
many things in the current theological teaching 
Christ gave His assent; with regard to others He 
set men upon the right track; others still He re¬ 
jected or supplanted by positive doctrine of a 
contrary character. To a large extent this was 
done through the use of well-known ideas and 
expressions. The words of Jesus with reference to 
unpardonable sin (Mt IS 317 - || ; cf. 1 Jn 5 16 , He 6"*) 
probably reflect a phraseology familiar to the 
Judaism of the age. A propos of this example, 
Langen suggestively remarks that the key to 
many theological difficulties of NT passages lies 
in approaching them from the standpoint of their 
historical connexion ( Judenthum , p. 381). With¬ 
out essentially altering its content, Christian doc¬ 
trine introduces light and definiteness into the well- 
nigh chaotic mass of religious thought and theory 
which represented the accumulation of centuries. 
As to the nature of man, it distinguishes between 
soul and spirit without embracing Plato’s doctrine 
of trichotomy, and rejects the Pythagorean view 
of the connexion between soul and body. It teaches, 
further, that there is a personal future life for 
man, a resurrection to life, but also to judgment. 
In St. Paul’s Epistles we have the facts of redemp¬ 
tion joined on to the teaching of the opening 
chapters of Genesis, and raised to a definite system. 
Sin, death, and grace appear in their true signifi¬ 
cance and connexion. On the one hand, we have 
the loftiest ideal towards which to strive in our 
moral and spiritual growth and development, and 
on the other the Almighty w ill working from 
eternity towards the fulfilment of His purposes 
(Ko 8). While not showing how the two doctrines 
can be held in combination without neutralizing 
each other, it teaches both free will and an over¬ 
ruling Providence. Finally, Christian ethics neither 
ignores the motive inspiring conduct, nor minimizes 
the importance of the external act. It teaches 
that, while the moral quality of an action is deter¬ 
mined by the inner motive, its outward manifesta¬ 
tion is also worthy of praise or blame (Mk 14 # ). 

v. The Messianic Hope.—1. Meaning of the 
expression. — The word Messiah (Heb. nV?, Gr. 
Xpurros) means ‘anointed,’ and is used most fre¬ 
quently in OT of the theocratic king of Israel 
(1 S 12 s etc.), but with a special significance >\hen 
applied to David and his descendants (Ps 18* 
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89 19fr *)* In Dn 9* the reference is apparently to 
Cyrus (cf. Is 45 1 ). The title does not occur either 
in the Apocrypha or in the Apocalyptic literature 
written during the last century and a half B.C. 
In the latter especially there are undoubtedly 
Messianic passages, but the style of composition 
lent itself most naturally to the use of the sym¬ 
bolical. The earliest extant instance of its dis¬ 
tinctive use as a technical form is found in the 
anti - Sadducean Psalms of Solomon (IT 86 18 6 - 8 ), 
composed c. 140 B.C. It may be noted here also 
that the expression * Messianic hope’ is not free 
from a certain ambiguity, seeing that under this 
title are frequently comprehended two things 
which should oe carefully distinguished, viz. the 
expectation of the Messianic era , and the expecta¬ 
tion of the Messianic king. In tracing the develop¬ 
ment of the Messianic idea in Israel it is necessary 
*yo keep in view the fact that many Prophetic and 
Apocalyptic writers who look forward confidently 
to a glorious future for the nation entertain no 
expectation of a personal Messiah. The Jews 
cherished a strong belief in the restoration of their 
Eational prestige as Jehovah’s chosen people. After 
purifying the nation by discipline, He would bestow 
upon them all that heart could wish. This faith, 
already preached bv the prophets of the 8th cent. 
B.C., tliey firmly held apart from and prior to the 
notion of a unique personal deliverer in the form 
of the Messiah. In certain sections of Judaism 
also, and at certain periods, when the latter ex¬ 
pectation grew dim, the wider hope was never 
relinquished. 

2. The OTposition .—The prophets Amos, Hosea, 
and Joel give clear expression to Messianic hopes 
for Israel and Judah, but say nothing of a personal 
Messiah. What they predict is the revived glory 
of the Davidic house (Am 9 llf -) and the return of 
the children of Israel (Hos 3 il ). Nor does Zeph- 
aniah, in depicting the happy future that shall 
follow the Divine judgment on Israel and the 
nations (3®" 20 ), introduce at all the figure of Messiah. 
Jeremiah announces the coming of a king of David’s 
line, but seems to think of a succession of them 
(17*® 22 4 33 13 * 17 ); and Obadiah (v.*) speaks of a 
plurality of saviours on Mount Zion. The same 
thought appears to be implied in Ezk 43 7 45 8< -, 
and elsewhere this prophet idealizes the reign of 
David, referring to him as the 4 shepherd ’ of Israel 
and ‘their prince for ever.’ In Isaiah, Micah, 
and Zechariah we meet with a great advance in 
the development of Messianic expectation. These 
prophets do not confine the blessing to their own 
nation, and clearly bring forward the person of a 
particular descendant of David (Is 7 13 ' 16 9 tf£ *, Mic 
5 2ff ’, Zee 9® 14 9 ). The terms in which this king is 
described perfectly fit the character of the Messiah 
as that came to be recognized in Jewish theology. 

3. The Messianic idea in the Apocrypha .—While 
confidently predicting better times for Israel, the 
Apocrypha afford but few materials for the con¬ 
struction of the doctrine of the Messiah. Baruch, 
Tobit, and Sirach may be noticed first as falling 
within the period between the cessation of pro¬ 
phecy and the commencement of the Maccabee 
revival. Baruch comforts Jerusalem and the 
Jewish nation by the assurance of the destruction 
of their enemies, and of the return of their pro¬ 
sperity as a united people 4 gathered together by 
tne word of the Holy One* (4 21tf *). There is no 
Mediator known to flaruch as accomplishing all 
this. Many of the Fathers pointed to another 
passage (3 : ® ff *) as a prophecy of the Incarnation; 
but the words * afterward aid she (AV 4 he ’) ap¬ 
pear upon earth, and was conversant with men’ 
are more properly regarded as a personification of 
Wisdom. Tobirs point of view is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent. He predicts the same happiness for Israel, 


and a return to Jerusalem, there to re-establish 
with great pomp the'worship of the Lord God. 
But he speaks of no vengeance to be wreaked on 
their enemies, over whom they are rather to ob¬ 
tain a glorious triumph in the shape of their con¬ 
version to Judaism (13 a - 16fr> ). Ben Sira knows 
no more of a personal Messiah than either Buruch 
or Tobit. The idea of a glorious future is present 
to his mind, although he expresses himself on the 
subject with great sobriety. He recalls the pro¬ 
mises made by God to Abraham and to David 
(44- 1 45- 5 47 J1 ), and looks for the return of the 
scattered Jews, for the punishment of their op¬ 
pressors (3G 10ff *), and for the breaking of ‘the 
sceptres of the unrighteous’ (35* 8 ). In spite of a 
dim Messianic expectation in 44-50 that is in no 
special way connected with an individual Messiah, 
his real interest is in the perpetuity of the I.*niel- 
itisli people. 4 The days of Israel,’ he says, 4 are 
innumerable ’ (37 20 ), ana 4 their glory shall not he 
blotted out’ (44 13 ). The only other passage we 
need refer to is one which is generally thought to 
he of later origin on account of the great contrast 
it hears to the prevailing doctrine of the hook, viz. 
48 ll,£ \ Tliis passage, which recalls the closing lines 
of the prophecy of Malachi, speaks of Elijah 10 - 
turning at the inauguration of the Messianic king¬ 
dom, and that in such a way as to seem to imply 
that the author had hopes of living to see it all. 
But the Gr. text is obscure, and it is certainly not 
safe to conclude that he speak* of a future life. 

4 From the little aud in part doubtful evidence 
that remain* to us, it would seem that in the 
period between the Captivity and the rise of the 
Maccabee.* the Messianic hope resolved itself into 
vague anticipations of agloriousand happy future, 
in which the pre*ence of God would be more mani¬ 
fest, but of which a Messiah would form no e**en- 
tial feature’ (Drummond, Jewish Mcsiiah, p. 199). 
This is exactly the position of those modern Jews 
who say the" Messiah is not a person, but an 
epoch. 

In 1 Mac. three passages have been singled out 
for diseus*ion in tin* connexion:—(1) 4 Du\id for 
being merciful inherited the throne of a kingdom 
for ever and ever * pi 37 ). These words are put into 
the lips of Mattathias, and it is possible that the 
writer, without ascribing this expectation to the 
priest of Mod in, contemplated the restoration of 
the Davidic kingdom through the appearance of 
the Messiah. (2) ‘They pulled down the (dese¬ 
crated) altar, and laid up the stones in the moun¬ 
tain of the house in a convenient place, until there 
should come a prophet to give an answer concern¬ 
ing them ’ (4 40 ). There is here certainly no specific 
reference to the Messiah. (3) ‘The Jews and 
priests were well pleased that Simon should be 
their leader and high priest for ever, until there 
should arise a faithful prophet ’ (14 41 ). Although 
the absence of the article makes it difficult to 
identify the ‘prophet’ in question with the Mes¬ 
siah, 4 the allusion may still fairly be regarded as 
Messianic in the general sense that the expected 
“faithful prophet” first appeared in Christ* 
(Camb. Bible, ad loc.). In 2 Mac. there is only 
one passage of Messianic import— 4 In God have 
we hope, that lie will quickly have mercy upon us, 
and gather us together out of all the earth into 
the holy place* (2 18 ). The use of 4 quickly’ seems 
to imply the expectation of the near approach 
of the Messianic kingdom. There is nothing 
in Judith beyond the mention of 4 the Day of 
Judgment,’ when the Lord Almighty will take 
vengeance on the enemies of Israel (10 17 ). 

In the Alexandrian Wisdom of Solomon likewise 
we meet with little that can claim to be directly 
Messianic. We have the same belief expressed as 
to the punishment of the enemies of God’s people, 
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and the elevation of the latter to a position of 
supremacy, but all in very general terms (3 7 5). 
There is just one passage—2k’ 80 —which has been 
often reckoned to De Messianic. It describes the 
suffering of the righteous at the hands of the 
ungodly, here and there in such language as 
makes it very natural to interpret it of the Mes¬ 
siah. Most probably, however, it is Israel as a 
nation that is spoken of here; and many of the 
expressions are to be applied rather to the present 
than to the future. In 16 17 and other passages 
Israel is called 6 diica ios. Besides, some of the 
things said scarcely admit of Messianic applica¬ 
tion, e.g. ‘ Let us lie in wait for the righteous man,’ 

1 He is grievous unto us even to behold,’ 1 We 
were accounted of him as base metal.’ These 
expressions all point to national enmities. More¬ 
over, the next chapter proceeds to speak of the 
righteous in the aggregate. It is inconceivable 
that, had the hope of a Messiah been clear to his 
own mind, this writer would not have brought it 
forward in an unmistakable way in his references 
to the glorious kingdom awaiting the godly (5 ltJ ). 
At the same time it may be conceded to Ewald 
that ‘this work should, ... in consideration of 
its cential idea and ultimate purpose, be reckoned 
among the Messianic productions’ (Hist. v. p. 
4 S4); 

With the exception of the material supplied by 

2 (4) Esdras, w Inch is dealt with below, tnis sum* 
up what the Apocrypha contain with regard to 
the doctrine of the Messiah ; and certainly it is 
impossible to claim anything in the way of de¬ 
velopment here. Indeed, ‘ in the post-Exilian time 
the limitation of Messianic apprehension to OT 
forms becomes again much greater than with 
Jeremiah and Deutero-Isaiah ’ (Itielun, Messianic 
Prophecy^ p. 231). 

4. Transformation of Messianic hopes into Apoca¬ 
lyptic ideas .—In the post-exilic period the ancient 
Messianic promises gradually assumed anew aspect. 
The Apocalyptic presentation of the Messiah-hope 
appears for the first time in the Book of Daniel, 
which seems to have formed the model of most of 
the subsequent literature bearing this name. The 
work dates from the Maceaboean struggle against 
the tyrannical attempt of Antiochus Epiplianes 
(the ‘little horn ’ of cn. 7) to suppress Judaism by 
force. Its aim is to revive the courage of the 
Jewish people. This it seeks to do by pointing 
them to the splendid example of religious con¬ 
stancy set by the heroes of a former age (1-6), and 
to the glorious destiny awaiting them m the future 
(7-12). It deals with the restoration of Israel, and 
the victorious establishment of the worship of J" 
under a Davidic prince, but with a wealth of detail 
that is new, ana with a reference of the facts to 
the history of the four great nations which in 
succession ruled the world. The kingdom of God 
is represented as the fifth and last monarchy 
(2 44f *), the final consummation of the Divine pur¬ 
poses to 'which the whole series of revolutions, 
political and religious, consecutively lead up. It 
will be preceded by the Abomination of Desolation 
(9 s7 12 11 ), the culminating point in the career of the 
transgressors (8^). This will continue for a fixed 
period, and then the last and vilest of the heathen 
powers will be crushed by the special interposition 
of the Most High, who will transfer the dominion 
to His saints (7 18 ). The glorious deliverance will 
be signalized by a partial resurrection of the dead, 
of whom some shall rise to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt (12-). So 
shall be inaugurated the Messiah’s kingdom, which 
shall extend to all nations and never be destroyed 
(7 14 ). Some think there is here no trace of the 
Messiah, and that the person in human form who 
appears in the vision of Dn 7 is merely the per¬ 


sonification of Israel, as the four animals are 
the personification of the four empires; but the 
majority of scholars ascribe to him a supernatural 
character (cf. article SON OF Man in vol. iv. 
p. 683 f.). In any case, the Messianic idea ap¬ 
pears here in a more precise form than in Sirach. 
Instead of vague predictions of a prosperous 
future, there is a definite date assigned to the 
downfall of Israel’s enemies, and to the assump¬ 
tion by the chosen people of universal dominion. 
Those who have fallen victims to persecution will 
not be without their reward; they will be raised 
up to share in the glories of the Messianic era. 

Subsequent Apocalyptic writers follow the Book 
of Daniel in connecting the advent of the Messiah 
with the general development of human history, 
although they differ from it and from one another 
in their mode of mapping it out. Sometimes it is 
divided simply into the period preceding and that 
following the Messiah’s coming; sometimes into 
three periods of 1000 years. The Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs (Levi 17 f.) speak of seven 
weeks, Enoch of ten weeks, and the Sibylline Or. 
(2 ia ) of ten generations. Other books, how’ever, 
represent the time of the Messiah’s advent as 
know n only to God (2 Es 6 7ff *). Already in Daniel 
the enemies of God’s chosen people are supported 
by the rebel angels (10 18£ * 12*), and in the later 
literature their last and greatest enemy is repre¬ 
sented, not only as a pagan king but as the prmce 
of (lemons, leading all the hosts of evil against the 
Messiah. Some other notable developments occur, 
such as the preparation of the w ay of the Lord by 
the reappearance not only of Elijah as in Malaclu, 
but also of Moses, Isaiah, and Jeremiah; the 
dating in mystical numbers of the main events 
that usher in the Messianic era; a resurrection 
of the just (qualifying Dn 12- ; cf. Jos. Ant. XVIII. 
iv. 3, IIJ VIII. i. 4) : the giving of a new' law' for 
the Avhole world (Sib. Or. 3 7:,5fr ) ; and the mil¬ 
lennium, or reign of the Messiah on earth for 1000 
years. These elements sufficiently distinguish the 
apocalypses from the ancient Heb. prophecies. To 
speak more generally, the former are differentiated 
from the latter by their almost purely transcen¬ 
dental character, and by the wider sweep of their 
horizon. If the essential features of the picture 
are the same as in the prophetic w'ritings, the 
main interest is shifted from the present, to the 
future, and the canvas is enlarged. There is 
greater precision, more fulness of detail, and bolder 
colouring. This gradual transformation of Mes¬ 
sianic hopes into apocalyptic beliefs w as the neces¬ 
sary consequence of the political situation in 
Israel. As each new T crisis overtook them, a way 
had to be found of reconciling the prophetic pro¬ 
mises w’itli present misfortunes. 

But there is an element in Jewish Apocalyptic 
literature which forbids us to regard it as a mere 
extension of OT Messianic teaching. Foreign in¬ 
fluence is clearly traceable in such ideas as those 
of a paitial resurrection, a millennial reign, etc. 
And in this instance the external impulse was not 
Greek, but Persian. Between Hellenism and 
Jewish Apocalyptic there is no affinity: the one 
conceived the golden age as past, the other as 
future. In the atmosphere of Alexandrian J uda- 
ism the Messianic hope lost its vitality, and resolved 
itself into little else than a philosophy of human 
betterment from the point of view of religion and 
morals. On the other hand, apocalyptic beliefs 
are closely associated with Babylonia under the 
Persian rule. The scene of the Book of Daniel, 
in which they were first propounded, is laid in 
Babylon, and the Pal. Apocrypha show that it 
w'as among the Jews who either as returned exiles 
or as citizens had intimate relations with Baby¬ 
lon that these views found acceptance. Moreover, 
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the sacred writings of the Persians ( Vendiddd, 
etc.) speak of the coining of a deliverer in the last 
days, of the overthrow of the enemies of Ormazd, 
and the consequent establishment of an era of 
happiness analogous to that contemplated in the 
Messianic expectation of the Jews. The re¬ 
semblance extends even to such details as the 
idea of a fifth monarchy, the resurrection of the 
dead, the millennial reign of the saviour, etc. 
Not that these elements were simply adopted by 
the Jews as an addition to their own Messianic 
hopes by way of supplementing and completing 
them. In no case does the resemblance amount 
to identity, and on certain points, as, e.g., that of 
the final restoration of the wicked, the Persian 
doctrine was distinctly rejected by the Jews. 
This again influenced their views of the resur¬ 
rection, which they conceived as partial and not 
universal. The Persian elements traceable in the 
Jewish beliefs of the period merely show that, in 
the fresh interpretation of ancient documents in¬ 
duced bv their changing circumstances, the Jews 
were influenced by the recollection of something 
analogous in Mazdeism. 

AVe have a typical specimen of Jewish Apocalyptic 
in the Book or Enoch. Difficult critical questions 
arise with reference to this strange and interesting 
book,—questions of date, authorship, and constitu- 
I ent elements,—but it is unnecessary for our purpose 

to discuss them. (See the general and special In¬ 
troductions in Charles' ed.). Two well-marked sec¬ 
tions of the book treat of the Messianic expectation, 
viz. the Similitudes (37-71) and the Dream Visions 
(83-90).^ The date assigned by Charles to the latter 
section is B.C. 166-161, or a little later than Daniel. 
The work of a Hasidivan in full sympathy with the 
Maccabsean insurrection, it contains two visions, 
of which the first deals with the judgment of the 
Deluge, and the second gives a bird*s-eye view of the 
entire course of human history' from the Cieation 
down to the establishment of the Messiah’s king¬ 
dom. In the first vision no attempt is made to 
explain the origin of human sin. According to 
the representation of the writer, the judgment that 
first fell upon the world w T as caused by the sin of 
the rebel angels, and not by that of man. In the 
| second vision, which employs a symbolism akin to 
that of the Book of Daniel, special stiess is laid 
upon the distressful condition of Israel after the 
Exile. This is ascribed to the faithlessness of the 
seventy shepherds, who wickedly destroyed those 
whom God entrusted to their care (89 u ‘ ff -). But in 
the midst of this oppression, from the party of the 
Hasidseans and in the person of Judas Maccabseus 
(the ‘ great horn* of 90 9 ), there will arise a deliverer 
whose sword shall destroy their enemies. God 
Himself shall appear, and the earth shall swallow 
them up (90 6 ' 19 ). Then will ensue the judgment of 
the fallen watchers, the shepherds, and the apostate 
Jews, who will be cast into a fiery abyss (90 24flr *). 
This will be followed by the setting up of the new 
Jerusalem, the conversion of the remanent Gentiles, 
and their submission to Israel (90 a8ff -)> the resurrec¬ 
tion of those who have succumbed to persecution, 
and the gathering of the dispersed of Israel (90 s3 ). 
Finally, the Messiah (‘a white bullock') will 
appear (90 s7 ); all the saints will be changed into 
his likeness, and God will rejoice over them (90 38 ). 
We have here ‘ the Messiah coming forth from the 
bosom of the community. He is a man only, but 
vet a glorified man, and superior to the community 
from w hich he springs. So far as he is a man only, 
he may be regarded as the prophetic Messiah as 
opposed to the Apocalyptic Messiah of the Simili¬ 
tudes, and yet he is not truly the prophetic Mes¬ 
siah ; for he has absolutely no function to perform, 
and he does not appear till the world’s history is 
finally dosed. Accordingly, his presence here must i 


be accounted for purely through literary reminis¬ 
cence, and the hope of the Messiah must be re¬ 
garded as practically dead at this period. The 
writer felt no need of such a personality so long as 
the nation had such a chief as Judas Maccabeus' 
(Charles, Introd . p. 30 f.). 

5. The Messianic idea in later Palestinian hooks• 
—The Book of Jubilees (written, according to 
Charles, B.C. 135-105). This w ork is distinguished 
by the spirituality of its description of the Messi¬ 
anic kingdom, although the person of the Messiah, 
whom the writer expects to arise from Judah, is 
alluded to only once (31 18 ). It is neither strictly 
apocalyptic in form, nor chiefly concerned with the 
subject of the Messianic hope. Only two or three 
passages are of importance tor our purpose. Ch. 1 
speaks of the day wdien the sanctuary of God will 
be established in the midst of Israel for ever and 
ever. Corrected by reproof, the people will abandon 
their idolatry. After having been dispersed among 
the heathen, the penitent Israelites w ill be gathered 
into one, and Goa will come and dw r ell among them. 
On the setting up of the Messianic kingdom, ‘ the 
heavens and the earth ’ . . . * and all the luminaries 
shall be renewed' (1^). This idea of the gradual 
transformation of nature as well as man apj»ears 
to have been taken from Mazdeism (Soderblom, La 
Vie Future d'aprds le Mazdtisme , p. 254). In eh. 
23 the death of Abraham at the age of 175 years 
gives occasion for some reference to the duration 
of human life, and this again leads the writer to 
portray in glowing colours the future vicissitudes 
of Israel. By reason of sin the infant of three 
weeks will look like a centenarian. But they will 
begin to renounce the sins of tlieii fathers, and 
then their days will gradually lengthen to a 
thousand years, and the servants of the Loid ‘will 
again pursue their enemies.’ In another passage 
universal empire is promised to kings ol Jacob* 
line (31 18 ). The statement that life will be short 
until the day of the Great Judgment (23 n ) seem* 
to indicate that the writer conceives the Judgment 
as intervening at the point when after protracted 
trial a new generation penitently kisses the rod. 
This marks the rise of the Messianic era. ‘ Jubilees 
will pass away,’ however, before a perfectly pure 
Israel shall dw r ell in quiet throughout the land.* 
We must next take account oi the Similitudes of 
Enoch (clis. 37-71), which Charles refers to B.C. 
95-80. This work exhibits the genuine religious 
spirit of Judaism. The Messianic doctrine in par¬ 
ticular finds here unique expression. Dealing with 
the old problem, IIow r can the temporary triumph 
of wickedness consist with the justice of God? the 
w riter finds the answer in a comprehensive review' 
of the world’s history from the fiist beginnings of 
evil dow’n to the final extrication wrought by the 
establishment of the Messianic kingdom. His 
method is strictly apocalyptic. Men were led 
astray by the watchers, wlio became subject to 
Satan (54 8 ). After this sinners deny the Lord of 
spirits (38 2 ), and the mighty oppress God’s elect 
children (62 wr, ) > But the Son of Man along with 
the Head of Days will appear for judgment. Pun¬ 
ishment will be meted out to the fallen angels (54 tf ), 
the kings and the mighty (38®), and the godless (38® 
etc.), and ‘unrighteousness will disappear as a 
shadow' from the earth (49 8 ). Heaven and earth 
will be transformed (45***), and the elect will live in 
the light of eternal life (58 s ). The Elect One will 
dwell among them, and ‘with that Son of Man 
will they eat and lie down and rise up for ever and 
ever' (62 14 ). Most frequently the Messiah is desig- 
* While Charles admits that this is a correct statement of the 
case 1 if v.u is correctly handed down and to be taken literally, 
he argues that the view that the Final Judgment precedes the 
Messianic kingdom is precluded by the writer’s conception of 
this kingdom as ‘a gradual and progressive transformation. 
Cf. the same writer’s note on 28*>. 
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nated ‘ the Elect One* (40* 45* etc.), but also ‘the 
Righteous One * (37 8 ), * the Anointed * (48 10 52*), and 
4 the Son of Man’ (46 stff * 48 2 etc.). His pre-exist¬ 
ence seems to be affirmed in 48 s * 6 . This is a solitary 
instance of religious speculation on the part of this 
Apocalyptic writer; and certainly it is rare to find 
in a Pal. work of pre-Christian date such a union of 
the Messianic idea with the Logos doctrine of Alex¬ 
andrian and the Wisdom doctrine of Pal. Judaism. 
It probably appealed to him, however, as ‘the fittest 
means of preserving intact the religious content of 
the Messianic idea” (Langen, Judenthum p. 414). 
In the Similitudes the Messiah appears as (1) 
Prophet and teacher. Wisdom is poured out like 
water before him (49 1 ) ; its secrets stream forth 
from his mouth (51 s ). He is the last and highest 
embodiment of the spirit of prophecy (4fH), and the 
vevealer of all that is hidden (46 a ). (2) Vindicator 

and ruler of the righteous. He has been revealed 
to the elect (62 7 ), and will be a staff to the righteous 
(48 4 ). He preserves their lot, and is the avenger 
of their life (48 7 ). They shall have the earth for 
their dwelling-place (51 6 ); He will abide over them 
(62 14 ); and their faces will be lighted up with joy 
(51 6 ). (3) Judge. The wTiter’s spiritual concep¬ 

tion of the Messianic idea comes out specially m 
connexion with the judicial function assigned to 
him. The Lord of spirits has chosen the Messiah 
as judge (40 4 ). For this work he is fitted by reason 
of his perfect righteousness (46*). No matter by 
w hat death they have perished, all the righteous 
Mill be raised by him to life again (51 1 61 s ), and 
no evil shall stand in his presence (49^). He pos¬ 
sesses the spirit of might (49**), and rules over all 
(62°). All judgment is committed unto him, and 
lie will sit on the throne of his glory (4o 4 69 17 ). 
The consequences of judgment are presented in 
4.V ff \ in the transformed heaven and earth no 
place will lie left foi sinners. Azazel and all his 
associates lie will judge (oo 4 ). On all men and 
angels, good as well as bad, he ill pronounce 
sentence (til 8 ), and in his presence falsehood will 
be impossible (49 4 G 23 ). While the writer thus 
boldly represents the Messiah as the supernatural 
Son of Man, clothed with the attributes of Deity 
and separating the righteous from the wicked, it 
is noteworthy that, like other pre-Christian Jewish 
authors, he knows nothing of a Second Advent. 
The Messiah is spoken of simply as the deliverer 
of the righteous, the light of the Gentiles (4S 4 ), 
and the judge of the w*orld, and his whole activity 
is connected with a single appearance. This may 
help to explain the fact that to the later Judaism, 
and even to the first Christian disciples, a suffering 
Messiah seemed a contradiction in terms. Rather, 
it was thought, must the Messiah on his coming 
‘abide for ever* (Jn 12 y - ff *), in keeping with the 
view' already presented in Enoch of his single and 
continual presence upon earth. 

That the Messianic expectation grew r stronger 
as the end of the Jewish State drew* near is evi¬ 
denced by the Psalms of Solomon, a collection of 
18 psalms breathing the spirit of OT poetiy, and 
dating from the early years of the Roman supre¬ 
macy in Palestine (B.C. 70-40). Of these poems, 
which are of Pharisaic authorship, only two (17 
and 18) give expression to such hopes. The writer 
strikingly combines the thought of God Himself 
being the King of Israel (17 1 ) w ith that of an 
endless Davidic monarchy (17 s ). After recalling 
the beginnings of royalty in Israel, and bew*ailing 
the havoc wrought by the stranger (?=Pompov), 
he pleads with God for their restoration under 
‘a son of David* (17 23 ). He then goes on to 
describe the person of the future Messianic king, 
on which he lays greater stress than his prede¬ 
cessors (Daniel, Sirach, etc.). This ruler will 
gather again the holy people, over whom he w r ill 


reign in righteousness (17* 8 ). The heathen (17®* 
n - 81 ) and the ‘ proud sinners,* i.e. the Hasmonseans 
(vv. 28f - J1 ), will be driven from the inheritance 
usurped by them. The subject nations will come 
to a purified Jerusalem to bring her wearied 
children as gifts, and to see the glory of the Lord 
(I? 83 **). Himself without sin (IT 41 ), there is no 
unrighteousness in his days, for all are saints, and 
their king is the Lord’s Anointed (17 86 ). Ordinary 
methods of warfare he will not resort to (17 37 ), but 
will smite the earth with the word of his mouth 
( 17 »). Tim period of his dominion is limited: ‘ he 
shall not faint all his days.’ Such is the beauty 
of the king of Israel, and happy are they who are 
born in his days (17 47 18 7 ). This bright expecta¬ 
tion of a Messiah in face of the triumph of the 
Roman arms shows that the downfall of the 
national dynasty was marked by a distinct revival 
of Messianic hopes. The writer contrasts the evils 
of the present with the glorious future awaiting 
Israel when they shall have returned to God. The 
Messianic idea is treated, however, more w*ith 
reference to its bearing on the earthly prospects 
of the Israelitish people than is the case in Enoch, 
and it is very doubtful whether the supernatural 
at all enters into the poet’s conception of his hero. 
While there is no secularization of the Messianic 
idea, the future king is represented as David’s 
successor upon the earthly throne (11. IS 8 * 10 ). 

At the commencement of the Christian era the 
Messianic idea in its spiritual significance had 
faded largely from the popular mind. It was in 
truth the secularization of this* idea that led to 
the crucifixion of Jesus. A Messiah of another 
sort was w anted. This feeling found its strongest 
manifestation in the fanaticism of the Zealots, 
who, on the principle that God had already (under 
the Maccabees) delivered Israel from the yoke of a 
great heathen empire, continually fomented rebel¬ 
lion against the power of Rome. At the opposite 
pole from this was the exclusively spiritual concep¬ 
tion of Messianic prophecy which had become the 
specialty of apocalyptic authors. Both of these 
elements originally entered into the Messianic 
idea, but gradually they came to be sharply dis¬ 
tinguished. 

In the Assumption of Moses, written according 
to Charles a.d. 7-3U, but doubtless embodying 
views current before its composition, the Jewish 
lawgiver recounts to Joshua the future history of 
the nation down to Messianic times. The work is 
apocalyptic, and gives expression to the Messianic 
idea on its purely religious side. There is no 
mention of any victory over the heathen. The 
writer abandons the hope of an earthly Messiah,* 
and some would even detect hostility to this hope 
in the statement that * the Eternal God alone . . . 
will appear to punish the Gentiles* (10 7 ). In the 
beautiful passage forming cli. 10 there is nothing 
beyond an ardent expectation that J" w r ill manifest 
Himself for the punishment of their enemies and 
the salvation of the chosen people. The theo¬ 
cratic kingdom, which will be preceded by a day 
of repentance (l 18 ), will extend to ‘the whole crea¬ 
tion’ (10 1 ). The dominion of the devil shall have 
an end, and Israel’s enemies shall be punished 
by the hands of the angel (Michael), 10 2 * 8 . God 
will also exalt Israel to heaven (10 8 ), whence they 
shall joyfully behold their enemies in Ge(henna).+ 

The trend of Jewish Messianic expectation just 
before and after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans is exhibited in the Apocalypses of 
Baruch and 2 (4) Esdras. These two writings 

* Hilgenfeld’s identification of ‘ Taxo ’ (9 1 ) with the Messiah is 
purely arbitrary. Cf. \ ol. iii. p. 449 b . 

t According to the conjecture of Charles, who for •« >5 (sin 
terrain) reads in Gehenna, and thus certainly gets a * better 
sense. 
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havo so many affinities that some have regarded although it is not easy to deduce from them a 
them as from the same hand; but, according to very concrete doctrine of the Messiah’s person, 
the most recent scholarship as represented by one or two points are sufficiently clear. The writer 
Kabisch and Charles, they are composite works dissociates himself from the view current in the 
derived from several authors. Baruch reflects the Judaism of his time: according to him, the Mes- 
Judaism of the latter half of the 1st cent. A.D. siah is in no sense an earthly king. At the same 
The Messianic portions, which present an opti- time it is plain, from the representation he gives 
mistic view of the earthly prospects of Israel, seem of him as dying, that he does not conceive him as 
to have been written prior to A.D. 70. They are possessing essential Deity. Neither is he depicted 
three in number—(l) 27-30 1 . The coming tribula- as an ordinary man: ho comes up out of the sea, 
tion, which will fall into twelve piriods, will ex- ‘as it were the likeness of a man,’ and flies with 
tend to the whole earth, and the enemies of Israel the clouds of heaven. At* tire melts wax, so his 
will be destroyed. After that the Messiah will voice burns those that hear it (13 3f -). It would 
appear, and the surviving ‘remnant’ will feed not therefore seem that in this apocalypse the Messiah 
only on the flesh of animals and the fruits of the is conceived as a created being of a quite peculiar 
earth, hut on manna from the skies. It will be kind, who appears as a man among men tor the 
a time of plenty, of marvels, and of joy. At the destruction of Jehovah’s enemies and the restora- 
end of his reign the Messiah ‘ will return in glory ’ tion of His people, although not as an earthly 
to heaven. (2) 36-40. Four successive world- potentate The Most High has reserved him for 
empires antagonistic to Zion will rise and perUh. long (13 a *)* until the moment appointed for his 
hen the last and. most terrible of these (Koine) coming. 4 No man upon earth can see my son, 
is yipo for destruction, then will be revealed ‘the or those that be with him, but in the time of his 
principate of my Messiah, which is like the day* (13 5J ). Then lie shall he revealed (7" 8 ), and 
fountains and the vine, and when it is revealed his appearance will herald that revolution w'hich 
it will root out the multitude of his host.’ The shall destroy the pow'er of Home and bring together 
last surviving leader (? = Pompey) will be put to the scattered tubes of Israel, 
death by ‘my Messiah,’ whose reign will endure It is clear from the Sliemoneli'Esreh—the chief 
for ever, until the world of corruption is at aii prayer which it was the duty of every Israelite to 
end. .Here the Messiah plays a more active part repeat thrive daily, and wliicfi. although it attained 
than in the former section, the protection of Israel its final form only after A.D. 7t», imht he considered 
and the overthrow' of their enemies being repre- much more ancient as to its groundwork—that the 
sented as his sole work. (3) 53-74. In this section, hopes expressed m these apocalypses were cherished 
wiiich magnifies the Law while expressing the by the nation as a whole. Prayer is offered for the 
popular Messianic expectation, the w’riter divides gathering of the dispersed, the rebuilding of Jeru- 
tlie history of the world into twelve periods of evil salem, the re\ival of the Davidic kingdom, and the 
(black waters) and good (bright waters) alternately, restoration of the sacrilicial service, 
followed by a period of woes (the last and blackest 6. The Messianic i.c/icctatton in Hellenistic 
waters). To these succeeds the Messiah’s kingdom Judaism. — If in Palestine the hope associated 
(the bright lightning). He will judge the nations, with the advent of the ideal Davidic king had not 
sparing those who have not trodden dow*n the seed altogether waned in presence of the political and 
of Jacob, but slaying the enemies of Israel. He religious liberty enjoyed under the Hasmomean 
w ill then continue to sit on the throne of his djmasty, the people were at least content to wait 
kingdom, and all tribulation will vanish before for the rise of a new prophet (1 Mac 14 J1 ). Bui 
th ™ iniversal j°- v * . i n Egypt, where they were still under Gentile 

The representation of 2 (4) Esdras (w'ritten, dominion, the Jews seem to have cherished moie 
according to Schurer, in the reign of Domilian, warmly the hope of a Mes>ianic deliverance. Thus 
A.D. 81-96), while of the same spiritual type, is about B.c. 140 the oldest Jewdsh portions of the 
marked by some striking peculiai ities of its own. Sibylline Oracles predict the approach from the 
Among the Jews hitherto the thought of a glorified East of a God-sent king, w ho will take vengeance 
Messiah had been universally prevalent, but pseudo- on his adversaries, and make w ar to cease through - 
Ezra speaks of him as dying after an activity of 400 out the earth. Heathen opposition to the temple 
y® ar ®> ai jd nothing of his resurrection. After will collapse under the stroke of the Immortal, 
the death of Christ, the world, he says, shall re- wiiose children will live in peace and quietness 
lapse into primeval silence for seven days, ‘ so that under the protection of His hand. At sight of 
no man snail remain.’ Then the new' w r orld shall this the Gentiles shall accept God’s law', and bring 
be ushered in, the earth shall restore its dead, gifts to the temple. So shall be inaugurated the 
and the Most High shall be revealed upon the seat reign of peace. God will set up an eternal kin"- 
of judgment (7“). In contrast to the view pre- dom over all mankind, with Jerusalem as its 
sented m the Assumption of Moses, this writer central seat, and under the just sw ay and judicial 
not only sharply distinguishes the Messiah from control of the prophets ( 3 & 2 - 7tw ). Although the 
J *V mse “» also gives a figurative delineation Messiah is not named, and although the main 
of his person. He is descrilied as a lion rising np stress of the prophecy is laid on the triumph of the 
out of the wood and rebuking the eagle ( i.e . im- Law', the introduction of the figure of the Mechanic 
penal Home) for her unrighteousness. While he king into the writer’s delineation of the future is 
na^ been kept by the Most High unto the end in nevertheless very significant in view of the abstract 
order to condemn the Homans, the rest of the spiritualism affected by Alexandrian Judaism gene- 
Jewish people shall live happily under his sway rally, and already traceable in the LXX. No less 
until the Day of Judgment (12*^ ). Again he is remarkable is it that even a speculative moralist 
pictured as a man coming up from the midst of like Philo, in his delineation of the happiness in 
the sea, and flying with the clouds of heaven (13 s ). store for the righteous, should avail himself of the 
i Janting lmnself upon* a great mountain (the image of the Messianic king. According to this 
emblem of Zion), be encounters a mighty host who writer, all adherents of the Law will be liberated 
nave gathered themselves against him from the ‘ at a given sign on one day.* Led by a Divine 
tour winds of heas en, and destroys them by the appearance, visible only to the delivered, thev will 
naming breath of his lips. Coming down from the rebuild the ruined cities, and the desert will lie 
mountain, he then calls to him another and‘peace- fertilized (de Exsecr. 8-9). On their deliverance 
able multitude (the ten tribes). These figures, it the dispersed Israelites w'ill stream together to a 
explained, are used of ‘this my son * (13* 7 ); and, certain place: the indefiniteness here is probably 
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due to a spiritualizing in Philo’s mind of the Zion 
of the prophets. The coming era will be signal¬ 
ized by the tameness of wild beasts (de Prcemiis 
et Paenis, 15ft’.); by the saints’ bloodless victory 
in battle [‘ Then, says the prophecy (Nu 24 7 , LXX), 
a man who goes to battle and makes war shall go 
fortli and subdue great and populous nations, God 
Himself sending help to His saints’ (ib. 16)]; by 
the blessing of physical health and strength (17- 
18); and by that of wealth and prosperity (20). 
Aihough there is here no express mention of a 
personal Messiah, the latter is nevertheless clearly 
indicated in the warrior who subdues great nations. 
1 lie use of such language, alien as it is to Philo’s 
general point of view, is a proof of the prevalence 
of the Messianic idea in his time. It is more after 
bis manner to lay stre>s u[>on the liberating power 
of virtue, and this he contrives to do, without, how¬ 
ever, altogether excluding the activity of the Logos 
as a fundamental factor in the future salvation. 

The Hellenistic sympathies of Josephus are ap¬ 
parent in his treatment of the Messianic idea. He 
studiously ignores it. Only in two passages of his 
writings does it find the faintest expression. In 
recording Daniel’s interpretation of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s dream he declines to explain the meaning 
of the stone which was cut out of the mountain 
and destroyed the image (Dn 2^), on the ground 
that as a historian he is not concerned with the 
future (M»if. X. x. 4). Again, in remarking upon 
the fulfilment of several of Balaam’s predictions, 
he takes no account of the Messianic prophecy in 
Nu 24 1 - ,,r * ) hut merely adds : ‘ One may easily guess 
that the rest will "have their completion in due 
time’ (Ant. IV. vi. 5). No further evidence is 
required to show that in his presentation of Jewish 
hist my the Messianic prophecies of the OT are 
deliberately ignored. When he says of Jesus, 
‘'I’his is tlie Christ’ (Ant. XVIII. iii. 3), all he 
means to convey is that He was ftopularly re- 
gatiled as the Jewish Messiah. Certainly* the 
words do not contain the confession of his own 
faith. That he had personally aliamloned (if in¬ 
deed he ever understood) the Messianic hope is 
clear from his declaration to his fellow-countrymen 
at the siege of Jerusalem that Home was invincible, 
and that God had now given the dominion to Italy 
(BJ v. ix. 3), as well as from his impudent trans¬ 
ference of it to the rule of Vespasian ( BJ VI. v. 4). 

After the Exile the doctrine of the Messianic 
expectation appears to have assumed two very 
different forms—one in Palestine, and the other 
in Egypt. The increased clearness of the pro¬ 
phetic doctrine had been accompanied in Palestine 
by an increased departure from the true under¬ 
standing of the scriptural position. In the pre¬ 
vailing popular conception tne religious character 
of the Messiah was overlooked. Men either thought 
of him as a temporal prince, or lost sight of the 
personal element altogether in their anticipation 
of a temporal kingdom. * The theocratic view's of 
the people made it impossible for them to separate 
the thought of the Messiah from that of a victori¬ 
ous earthly king, and caused them to cling to the 
political idea till it was finally extinguished in the 
ashes of the Holy City.’ * In Egypt the doctrine 
had a different history. If the notion of a Messianic 
ruler did not cease to be popularly contemplated, no 

5 lace at all ,was given to a visible Messiah in the 
ewish - Alexandrian philosophy. Where Philo 
does introduce the figure of the Messianic king, 
this is done purely as a concession to the popular 
sentiment, and not because it falls in with his 
ethical view. The conception of the Alexandrian 
philosophers was wholly ideal, and exclusive of 
personal Messianic activity. The Law and wis- 

* See the author’s From the Exile to the Advent (Clark’# 
Handbook Series), p. 175. 


dom were all the Messiah they wished. No other 
view would square with their philosophical system, 
which did not favour the concrete and visible side 
of things. This was the opposite extreme of the 
development in Palestine, and it is not improbable 
that what yet remained of true Messianic hope in 
the latter country was due to the tenacity with 
which their brethren in Egypt clung to the mys¬ 
tical conception of the Messianic deliverance. 

7. Peculiarities of the later Messianic hftpe .— 
From the situation as broadly reflected in Pales¬ 
tine and in Egypt it is clear that the hope of a 
bright future, winch formed an integral part of the 
religious consciousness of Israel, assumed various 
aspects in different minds and at different periods 
of the national development. Particularly note¬ 
worthy are some well-marked points of contrast 
between the older and the later Messianic hope. 
These have been well stated by Schiirer ( RJP II. 
ii. p. 129 If. ), whom we here follow. (1) Upon the 
whole, the former contemplated nothing more than 
the advent of better times, when a purified nation 
under a wise and just Davidic king should occupy 
a place of ix>wer and influence, and enjoy all tne 
bles&ings or peace and prosperity. (2) While the 
former was almost entirely national, the latter 
growingly assumed an individual character. Every 
pious Jew would share in the glory of the future 
kingdom, and for this end tne righteous dead 
would be raised to life again. (3) The former did 
not go beyond the circle of earthly circumstances, 
whereas the latter corn eives the future salvation 
as transcending the sphere of the present. (4) 
In later times, and in the hands of the scribes, 
the Messianic hope assumed a more scholastic 

! form than in the earlier prophetic days. ‘The 
poetic image was stiffened into dogma 5 in a way 
not. possible so long as the Messianic expectation 
was a living reality. While this characterization 
is broadly true, it is to be remembered that ‘ even 
in later times the old hope of a glorious future for 
the nation maintained the supremacy. This forms, 
even in the later view of the future, the determin¬ 
ing ground-plan of the picture. And just as upon 
this foundation the characteristic peculiarities of 
the later view have stronger or weaker influence, 
and produce this or that alteration, is the old 
image now more now less, now in one way now 
in another, specially modified and supplemented ’ 
(EJP II. ii. p. 135). 

8. Question as to the retrogression of the Mes¬ 
sianic idea during the post-Prophetic period. —Was 
there a break in the development of this doctrine? 
Did the distinctively Messianic hope disappear 
with the cessation of prophecy, to be revived only 
with the advent of Christianity? It would be 
wrong to suppose that it ever liecame absolutely 
extinct. In order to this the Prophetic books of 
the OT must have perished, and the synagogues 
must have been closed. Neither of these things 
had happened. Even in the darkest days there 
yet remained some earnest souls who clung to the 
old faith and tried to revive it. It is, however, 
undeniable that the expectation of a personal 
Messiah went greatly down after the Prophets 
were silent. The hope of a bright future for 
Israel never wavered, yet there was a very strong 
disposition no longer to associate it with the 
raising of an ideal Davidic king to the throne. 
For many, the Prophetic picture of such a king 
had lost its first attractiveness. They had waited 
for him long enough, and he had not appeared. 
Thus among the great mass of the Jewisn people 
there was no living faith in a personal Messiah at 
the time when the Apocrypha were composed. 
What was the reason of this retrogression? So 
far as we can judge, it was due to two considera¬ 
tions— (1) The hope of the Jews was a distant 
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hope. It was in books—that was all. They took 
for granted that there would be no great realiza¬ 
tion of it in their time, and looked upon the living 
realities of Divine grace as confined to the past 
and the future. Such want of heart manifested 
in regard to this great central doctrine was neces¬ 
sarily a crushing blow to the national develop¬ 
ment. (2) Their hope was a political hope. The 
transient glory of the MaccaWan period gave a 
measure of religious life, but any further deliver¬ 
ance that was longed for was rather alon<* the 
same lines. ‘The speedy triumph of the Mac¬ 
cabees satisfied for a time the aspirations of the 
people; and a longer period of suffering and dis¬ 
appointment was needed to develop the hope of a 
Messiah into a passion among the masses of the 
nation, and into a doctrine in the schools of the 
learned’ (Drummond, Jewish Messiah , p. 269). 
The hopes centred on the Hasmomean princes 
were gradually seen to be delusive, and in the 
struggle for supremacy between a secularized 
hierarchy and the Pharisees or party of the Law 
the people took the side of the latter. Turning 
from all human kingship, they looked for deliver¬ 
ance to the king whom J" Himself would raise up 
from David’s line. That in the time of Christ this 
hope was generally prevalent is manifest from the 
Gospels. It had been abundantly proved that the 
kingdom of God could not perfect itself under the 
restrictions of an earthly State. But that stone 
which the builders rejected was soon to become 
the head of the comer in the prophetic building ; 
and in the person and work of Jesus as Messiah 
the true spiritual idea of the Divine kingdom was 
to arise and prevail. 

vi. Eschatology. —In the OT, eschatological 
doctrine appears in a very undeveloped form, and, 
though it cannot be said to occupy a large place in 
the Apocrypha either, there is yet enough in these 
post-canonical books to show that in the period 
after the Exile there was a much clearer appre¬ 
hension of a future life than there had been in 
the earlier stages of the nation’s history. It is, 
however, in the Apocalyptic literature of the 
two centuries preceding the Christian era that the 
most marked development in eschatology is met 
with. In these works the inherent importance of 
the subject, connected as it was with the Mes¬ 
sianic hope, combined with the Jewish fondness 
for elaborate and fantastic presentation of truth 
to give it a foremost place. 

1. The OT position .—By many scholars (Stade, 
Schwally, Charles) the eschatological ideas of the 
early Hebrews are traced to the ancestor worship 
of Semitic heathenism. However this may be, it 
is certain that in the Mosaic legislation the out¬ 
look is confined to the present sphere of existence: 
virtue is rewarded, ana vice punished, during this 
life. Both in pre-Mosaic and in Mosaic times, 
however, the view that death does not end the 
conscious life of all had taken possession of the 
popular mind. It comes out in connexion with 
the translations of Enoch (Gn &**•) and Elijah 
(2 K 2 11 ), although immortality is here conceived 
as a possibility only for soul and body together, 
previous to death, and not after it. The thought 
of Jehovah’s power restoring the dead through 
human instrumentality (1 K 17“, 2 K 4 s8 ), which 
is of later occurrence, also implies the thought of 
a future life. According to the Heb. conception, 
death does not mean absolute extinction. Although 
the dead person does not in any real sense live, he 
still subsists. He descends into Sheol, a dreary 
region of darkness (Job 10 81 ), a land of silence ana 
forgetfulness (Ps 94 17 115 17 ), the house appointed 
for all living (Job 30 28 ). In this shadowy exist¬ 
ence, the dreamy counterpart of his past life, he 
has no fellowship with the living, whether men or 


God (Ps 6®, Is 38 18 ). He has nothing to fear, and 
nothing to hope for. Into this conception of Sheol 
no moral element enters; there is no distinction 
made betw een good and bad. Personal identity, 
however, is not lost, and the kingdom of the dead 
reflects the family and other distinctions of the 
upper world. Thus men are gathered into tribee 
(Gn 25** etc.), and kings sit upon throneB (Is 
14 w ). 

Although they did not actually formulate either 
the doctrine of immortality or that of the resur¬ 
rection, the Prophets by their ethical tendency 
prepared the way for a more spiritual develop¬ 
ment. Their insistence upon the fact that Israel’s 
relation to J" is morally conditioned, was fitted to 
awaken the consciousness of a new life through 
fellowship with God. The conception of a life of 
blessedness beyond the grave was the necessary 
corollary of the law of individual retribution as 
proclaimed by Jeremiah (31 2 **) and developed by 
Ezekiel (18 4 ). That this law as thus stated caused 
much perplexity to the afflicted righteous is evi¬ 
dent from Job and Ecclesiastes as well as from 
several of the Psalms. And, although the doc¬ 
trine of a blessed future life in which the wrongs of 
the present will be righted is nowhere definitely 
taught in these books, they contain passages in 
w hich it certainly seems to be implied (Job 14 13ff * 
19-^*, Ps 49. 73). If in Job the immortality of the 
individual is no more than a deep aspiration, in 
Ps 49 and 73 it becomes a settled spiritual con¬ 
viction. Early in the 3rd cent., and even perhaps 
late in the 4th, it was merged in the larger 
doctrine of the resurrection, which embraced not 
only the idea of an individual immortality, but 
also that of the Messianic kingdom. Tims for 
a time the former idea completely fell into the 
background, since to the Jew the future blessed¬ 
ness of his nation w as more than the well-being of 
the individual. 

This eschatology of the nation is reflected in the 
Prophetical books of the OT, especially in the 
conception of the day of J", when judgment will 
be meted out to Israel s enemies, and unmingled 
happiness to the chosen people, the judgment on 
the former being the inaugural prelude to the 
national blessedness of the latter. We have 
here the oldest expression of a conception which 
subsequently assumed various forms. In the 7th 
cent., when the Jew's chafed under the cruelty of 
their Assyrian oppressors, Nahum and Habak- 
kuk reasserted it w'ith only slight modification. 
According to Amos, however (and also Hosea, 
who, while not using the expression ‘day of 
Jehovah,’ predicts the judgment w'hich it denotes, 
13 m -), it is upon Israel itself that the judgment 
will most severely fall (3^), for in His ‘ day ’ J* 
will manifest Himself, not in order to the triumph 
of Israel, but for the vindication of His own 
righteousness. In Isaiah and Micah the judg¬ 
ment is represented as falling chiefly upon Judah 
and Jerusalem (Is l 24 ®* 29®, Mic 3 12 ), while in Zeph- 
aniah it is set forth for the first time as embracing 
the whole world (l 18 ), and leaving only a righteous 
remnant in Israel (3 15i< *). In Jeremiah the day of 
J" is mainly, although not exclusively, directed 
against Judah (37 8ff ); but at the same time there 
is held out the hope that the national life w'ill be 
regenerated and restored (23 7L 24 M *), and that the 
Gentiles shall be converted, and only the impeni¬ 
tent destroyed (12 Mf -). 

The epoch of the Exile witnessed a revival of 
individualism in religion. According to Ezekiel 
and his followers, judgment means the destruction 
of the Gentiles and the purification of Israel man 
by man in order to the establishment of the Mes¬ 
sianic kingdom, which will be introduced by th« 
day of J". In the post-exilic age the idea of judg- 
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ment recedes before that of a universal Messianic 
kingdom. Through Israel as the Servant of J* all 
nations shall embrace the true religion (42* 49 s 
52 u - 53 u ) 9 and yield themselves tb Him of their 
own accord (Is 2 5Mr *=Mic 4 1 **). In Is Id 18 "* Egypt 
and Assyria are placed alongside of Israel as 
sharing in her spiritual blessedness, while in 
Mai 1“ we have the language of unqualified uni- 
versalism, and the acceptance by o' as a pure 
offering even of the unconscious sacrifices oi the 
heathen. In contrast to this standpoint, however, 
the particularism of Ezekiel continued to have its 
advocates, and the Messianic kingdom was viewed 
as the close preserve of a reunited Israel (Hos 3 5 , 
Mic 5®, Is 9 lff ‘), the Gentiles being either excluded 
or represented as in subjection to Israel. In Hag. 
(2 aoff *) and Zee. (l 18ff *) the day of J* is depicted as 
involving the destruction of the heathen powers, 
and the establishment of the Messianic kingdom 
as consequent on the rebuilding of the temple. 
Joel’s point of view is already apocalyptic; the 
nations generally will be destroyed, and Israel 
justified ; there is no moral sifting of Israel as in 
older prophets. In the apocalypse of Daniel it is 
taught that when evil has reached its height the 
end of the world will ensue. 

It needed a combination of both the individual 
and the national aspects of the thought of a blessed 
future for the righteous to form the fuller doc¬ 
trine of the resurrection as apparently conceived 
by the end of the 4th or beginning of the 3rd cent. 
B.C. If we accept Cheyne’s view as to the date 
(e. 334 n.C. ) of the remarkable passage Is 26 19 , and 
Charles’ interpretation of its meaning, it was then 
held that immortality would indeed be secured to 
the righteous individual, but would consist in his 
resurrection to share in the blessedness of the 
Messianic kingdom. 

2. Post - canonical development. —But, although 
the doctrines of immortality and the resurrection 
were thus steadily establishing themselves in 
Jewish thought, it was only very gradually that 
they won their way to general recognition among 
the people. In several of the OT Apocrypha there 
is no mention of them. Siracli limits to this life 
both the punishment of wickedness and the reward 
of righteousness. Even after the doctrine of the 
resurrection was being regularly taught in the 
schools of the Pharisees, many of the Jews evi¬ 
dently had no clear ideas upon the subject (Mk 
9 10 ). At the same time, in the post - canonical 
literature there is undeniably a further develop¬ 
ment of the eschatological conceptions of the later 
prophets. The new views regarding the future 
destiny of man assumed two distinct forms—one in 
Palestine, the other in Egypt. To the Pal. J ew the 
future life was made real only through a bodily 
resurrection ; to the Alexandrian, it was the neces¬ 
sary consequence of the immortality of the soul. 

The 2nd cent. B.C. witnessed a great advance 
in eschatology. Instead of the old indelinite- 
ness of the day of J", we have the formulation of 
distinct ideas. The Book of Enoch especially 
describes the last things and the other world in 
minute detail.. 

(1) Future judgment .—A prominent feature in 
the eschatological development of the period is the 
strongly expressed certainty with regard to future 
retribution, in contrast to the admitted uncertainty 
that men will in this life be rewarded according 
to their works. In the view of the apocalyptic 
writers of this century the establishment on earth 
of the Messianic kingdom will be preceded by 
judgment and just recompense for all men living, 
and for some or all of the Israelitish dead, as 
well as for the fallen angels. To a certain extent 
punishment has already been administered through 
the first world-judgment on the angels who formed 


unions with the daughters of men, on their 
children, and on all men living at the time of 
the Deluge (Enoch 10 1 " u ). These angels are bound 
fast in gloomy caverns under the hills (10* u ), 
while the souls of men are relegated to Sheol (22), 
until the final judgment that shall usher in the 
reign of the Messiah. Then will judgment be 
pronounced upon the impure angels, the demons 
who have hitherto escaped punishment (16 1 ), and, 
with the exception of one special class of sinners 
(22 18 ), upon all Israel. The fact of an individual 
judgment after death is thus already taught in 
the oldest section of the Book of Enoch. It is also 
found in Jubilees (4* S 9 *- etc.) in special connexion 
with the idea of ‘heavenly tables, 9 on which 
‘judgment is written down for every creature 
and for every kind. 9 We have it embodied like¬ 
wise in the Apocalypse of Baruch (4**), according 
to which those who have rejected God’s law will 
first behold the righteous invested with the splen¬ 
dour of angels, and ‘afterwards depart to be 
tormented. 9 There is here no limitation of the 
idea to faithless Israelites. In the contemporary 
Book of Daniel (B.C. 168), which presents a con¬ 
trast to the Book of Enoch in respect that it has 
in view the future of the nation rather than that 
of the individual, judgment is executed by the 
saints (7~) as a prelude to the final judgment 
at the hands of the Almighty (9 1Jff -). Although 
nothing is said as to the judgment of angels, 
that of the angel princes of Persia (10 1S * ®) and 
Greece (10 20 ) is implied. In Enoch 83-90 (written 
B.C. 166-161), the last judgment is likewise placed 
at the inauguration of the Messianic kingdom. 
Special reference is made to the judgment wrought 
by the * great sword 9 of Judas Maccabaeus (90 1 *), 
whose victorious campaigns against the Syrians 
were being carried on when this part of Enoch was 
written. In this section of the book the thought 
of a general individual judgment is set forth in 
great judicial detail. A throne is erected for the 
Lord of the sheep; the sealed books are opened; 
the seven archangels are commanded to bring 
before Him the evil angels (the fallen Watchers), 
who are ca*t into an abyss of fire ; the seventy 
faithless ‘shepherds 9 of Israel and the ‘blinded 
sheep’ {i.e. apostate Jews) share the same fate. 
After this the Messianic kingdom is set up on 
earth ; a new Jerusalem takes the place of the old, 
and the righteous who have suffered oppression are 
brought into it (90 ,20ff *). 

During the last century B.C. there occurred a 
radical change in Jewish eschatology. What lay 
at the root of tnis was the conviction that an 
eternal Messianic kingdom cannot be suitably 
manifested on the present earth. Such a view 
had obviously an important bearing upon the 
whole field of eschatological thought. It led the 
writers of this century to take new ground with 
respect to the kingdom, and the place of the Final 
Judgment, relatively to it. Some cut the knot by 
denying the eternity of the earthly Messianic 
kingdom (Enoch 91-104) ; others by postulating 
the idea of a new heaven and a new earth (Enoch 
37-70). The latter section of the Book of Enoch 
is the only work of this century which still places 
the Final Judgment at the inauguration of the 
Messianic kingdom. All others dating from this 
period (Enoch 91-104, Ps.-Sol., etc.), appear to 
relegate it to its close. As to the scope of the 
Judgment, the view of the former period remains 
unaltered; it extends to all men and angels, 
righteous and wicked. Enoch 91 -104 follows 
Daniel in speaking of a preliminary judgment 
wrought through the instrumentality of the saints. 
In Ps - Sol 17. 18 the Messiah himself is judge, 
although the act of judgment here is probably 
confined to the destruction of the hostile powers 
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The Pal. Judaism of the 1st cent. a.d. con¬ 
tinued virtually to reflect the eschatological posi¬ 
tion arrived at in the preceding century. In the 
Assumption of Moses, as well as in the Apocalypse 
of Baruch and 2 (4) Esdras (certain sections ex¬ 
cepted), there is conserved the idea of a prelimi¬ 
nary judgment. The Final Judgment on men and 
angels is placed at the close of the Messianic 
kingdom, or, failing the expectation of such a 
kingdom, at the close of the age (A]>oc. of Baruch), 
or on the completion of the number of the right¬ 
eous (2 (4) Esdras). 

So far as the doctrine of a Future Judgment 
is concerned, it would therefore appear from the 
above that the Apocryphal period witnessed very 
decided developments. Although the OT idea of 
judgment through the overthrow of existing hostile 
powers was to some extent retained (Enoch 9U 18f *, 
Assumption of Moses 3, Apoc. of Baruch 72*, 
2 Es 13 1J ), this gradually gave way to that of a 
forensic act. The Judgment was "placed for the 
most part at the end of the Messiah’s reign instead 
of at its commencement. It tended to assume a 
growingly personal and individual character. The 
scope of the Judgment was also extended so as to 
include all, men and angels alike. Obviously, we 
have here a distinct approximation to the doctrine 
of the Judgment as given by Christ Himself. * He 
employ’s many of the terms which were current, 
while lie relieves the popular l»eliefsof all that was 
gross, fantastic, or trivial. He brings to the OT 
conception the extension and the certainty which 
it needed. The spiritual principles of His teach¬ 
ing, and the things which it adds to the Heb. 
faith on the subject, make the old doctrine a new 
one.’ * That He is Himself the Judge, that eveij 
man will be judged by Him ‘according to his 
works,’ and that His judgment is final,—these are 
the transforming elements by jsrliich all the de¬ 
ficiencies of the pre-Christian conception are re¬ 
moved, and the doctrine of a Future Judgment is 
raised to a clear and definite position in the doc¬ 
trinal structure of revealed religion. 

(2) Realms of the departed. — {a) Sheol.— In Dn 
12 J , according to the most probable reading, this 
is designated ‘the ground (land) of dust,’ and 
seems to be used in its OT sense as denoting a 
region devoid of moral distinctions. It is repre¬ 
sented as the final abode of all mankind save the 
best and the worst in Israel, of whom the former 
shall rise to ‘seonian life,’ and the latter be cast 
into Gehenna. For these two classes Sheol is 
only a temporary and intermediate abode. The 
writer appears to have in his mind the faithful 
and the apostates in the struggle with Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

From the detailed description in Enoch 22 it 
is manifest that during the 2nd cent. B.c. the 
conception of Sheol underwent a radical change. 
From being a place free from moral distinctions it 
has become a place of retribution, where men are 
dealt with according to their deserts. Here all 
souls assemble (22 s ), and await the Judgment in 
their respective habitations. Of these there are 
four—two for the spirits of the righteous, (1) for 
those who have died an unmerited death, (2) for 
the rest of the righteous; and two for the spirits 
of the wicked, (1) for those who have already been 
punished in this life for their wickedness, (2) for 
those who escaped punishment in the upper world. 
From three of these divisions there is a resurrec¬ 
tion to final judgment; but from the fourth, the 
abode of sinners to whom death came as the 
punishment of their crimes, there is no resurrec¬ 
tion. In their case Sheol is equivalent to hell. 
Ethically, this represents a great advance upon 
the old Heb. conception, although it is of too cast- 

* Salmond, Chrittian Dot U qf Immortality *, p. 818. 


iron a description to be truly ethical. The soul 
can neither become better nor worse, and ' Sheol 
thus conceived is only a place of petrified moralities 
and suspended graces’ (Charles, Eschatology , 187). 

Soon, however, this fault was to be remedied, 
for in 2 Mac 12^ ff - moral transformation in Sheol 
is considered possible. Judas is said to have 
offered sacrifice for the fallen warriors, ‘ for if 
he were not expecting that they that had. fallen 
would rise again, it were superfluous and idle to 
pray for the dead.* During the last century B.C. 
Sheol is regarded (1) as the intermediate abode of 
the dead, whence all Israelites (2 Mac 6^), and 
possibly all without distinction (Enoch 51 l ), rise to 
judgment; (2) as the final abode of the wicked, 
i.e. as hell (Enoch 56 8 , Ps-Sol 14 8 etc.), where 
souls are slain (Enoch 99 11 ). In Enoch 91-104 
Sheol is almost synonymous with Gehenna, and 
in Ps.-Sol. entirely so. The Similitudes conceive 
Sheol as the preliminary abode of those dying 

t nevious to the establishment of the Messianic 
tingdom. Subsequent to this, liowevei, it becomes 
the final abode of the wicked (fi3 10 ). This view of 
Sheol was almost a necessary consequence of the 
belief that only the righteous uould be raised 
from the dead. 

In the 1st cent. A.D. Sheol is represented as 
the intermediate abode of all the dead prior to 
the last judgment (Apoc. Bar 23* 48 16 , 2 (4) Es 
4 41 ). Accoiding to Josephus, the Pharisees taught 
that the righteous are rewarded and the wicked 
punished under the earth (ford Ant. XVIII. 

i. 3), or in Hades (ko. 0' $8ov, BJ II. viii. 14), i.e. in 
Sheol. The righteous rise again, and possess 
other bodies; but for the wicked there is no 
resurrection. Between the righteous and the 
wicked in Sheol there was, according to the pre¬ 
vailing conception of the period, a great gulf fixed. 
The former inhabited ‘the treasuries' (Apoc. Bar 
21 s etc., 2 (4) Es T 95 ) of restful bli^s; the latter 
dwelt in a place of torment (Apoc. Bar 3U r> ). 

It appears, then, that during the Apocryphal 
period the conception of Sheol was hy no means a 
fixed quantity. Bather was it in a somewhat 
fluid condition, and underwent considerable varia¬ 
tion. It had, however, ‘ come to be regarded as a 
definite stadium between death and judgment, 
with preliminary penal ties, and, in some forms of 
thought, with moral processes. The idea of an 
intermediate state took a larger and larger place 
in Judaism, and in this matter Christian theology 
to a great extent served itself heir to Jewish theo¬ 
logy. But all this is in the strongest possible con¬ 
trast to Christ’s own teaching. His words fix our 
thoughts on the present life and the final issues. 

. . . They give little or no place to the thought of 
an intermediate state.’ * 

(b) Paradise .—According to Schrader ,t the word 
* paradise ’ is of Perso-Indogermanic origin ( pairi - 
daeza , from paiH, ‘around,’ and daeza, ‘a ram¬ 
part’), and signifies an enclosure or ‘park.’ From 
this it came to denote a pleasure-garden generally, 
as in Neh 2 s , Ec 2 s , and was ultimately adopted 
as the distinctive designation of the seat of the 
blessed, whether conceived as earthly or heavenly. 
According to the conception that prevailed in 
the 2nd cent. B.C., Paradise was reserved for 
those who had been directly translated in the 
flesh. In other words, its gates had been opened 
only for Enoch and Elijah. From the wav in 
which it conceives Sheol as ‘ the place of condem¬ 
nation’ (T 22 22 22 ), the Book of Jubilees, however, 
seems to imply that Paradise is the intermediate 
abode of the righteous dead until the Final Judg¬ 
ment. But this work also shares the point of 
view of the later 2 (4) Esdras, according to which 

* Saluiond, Christian DoeL qf Immortality*, p. 8461 
t COT ii.p. 71. 
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Paradise is conceived as the final abode of the 
righteous (7 M * 128 8 82 ). Already in the 1st cent. B.C. 
it is viewed as ‘ the garden of the righteous * 
(Enoch 60 23 ), and the dwelling-place of * the elect 9 
(Enoch 60® 61 12 ). In the Similitudes , however, it 
is not the eternal abode of the holy, who pass from 
it to the Messianic kingdom. 

It would appear, therefore, that no very definite 
position had been reached either with regard to 
the geographical situation of Paradise or with 
regard to its inhabitants. This is clear from the 
varying representations of the Book of Enoch 
under both of these heads. * In 32**- it lies in the 
East: in 70*** between the West and North: in 
77 3 in the North. ... It is apparently empty in 
Enoch's time in 32 5ff *, and the righteous deiui are 
in the West, 22: it is the abode of the righteous 
and the elect in Enoch’s and Noah’s times in 01 12 
60 8 * 23 : the abode of the earliest fathers in Enoch’s 
time, 89H’ * 

In spite of the uncertainty thus attaching to 
the term ‘Paradise’ in .Jewish thought, the later 
Rabbis constructed an elalxirate tonography of it, 
with ‘Abraham’s bo^om’ as the place of highest 
honour. The general popular conception in the 
time of Christ is perhaps fairly well reflected in 
that of the Essenes, who, according to Jos. (BJ 
II. viii. 11), regarded Paradise as a legion situated 
beyond the ocean, where then* was no uncongenial 
lain or cold or heat, and where righteous souls 
were perpetually refreshed by gentle zephyrs 
blowing from the sea. The word is very spar¬ 
ingly used in NT. In the recorded sayings of our 
Lord it occurs but once (Lk 23 w ), and‘not in such 
a way as to throw much light upon His own con¬ 
ception of the term. He employs it in a very 
general sense, and possibly as the word which 
would convey most meaning and comfort to the 
listener. 

[r) Jlrrtrrn. —It is not until the last century B.C. 
that we find heaven represented in Apocalyptic 
writings as the abode of the righteous subsequent 
to ‘ the day of the great judgment.* This view is 
first met with in Enoch 91-1U4. where the righteous 
are de>cril*ed as the objects of angelic inteicession 
(104 1 ). To them will the portals of heaven be 
opened (104‘ 2 ): their joy will be like that of the 
angels of hea\ en (1U4 1 ): and they will yet become 
companions of the hea\enly host (104 h ). According 
to the later Apoe. of Baiuch, they will he made 
like unto the angels (51 lu ), while in the Similitudes 
of Enoch it is claimed that they will themselves 
become angels in heaven. The Book of Jubilees 
(23 31 ) and the Assumption of Moses (10 9 ) also re¬ 
gard heaven as the eternal home of the righteous. 

(i d) Gehenna .—From denoting the scene of idola¬ 
trous sacrifices ‘Gehenna’ (from the Hebrew’ c^n '5 = 
‘valley of Hinnom,’ Gr. Ttevva) came to signify 
the place where apostate Jew’s are punished in the 
sight of the righteous (cf. Is 50 11 ). In Dn 12 2 it 
becomes the final abode of all such apostates. But 
in the last century B.C. this idea took on quite a 
new’ complexion. Gehenna is now no longer ex¬ 
clusively reserved for apostate Jews, and is the 
place of punishment for the nations generally 
(Jth 16 17 ). More particularly is it intended for 
kings and the mighty (Enoch 48 s *- 53 8 54-). Again, 
w hereas according to the older view the torments 
of the wicked w’ere to afford a constant spectacle 
to the righteous (Enoch 27 2f * 90 26f# ), in the Simili¬ 
tudes this spectacle, although still to be witnessed 
(62 la ), is only of temporary duration. This fresh de¬ 
velopment is necessitated by the writer’s view 7 with 
respect to the transformation of heaven and earth 
at the advent of the Messiah. In the new’ heavens 
and the new earth there was no place for Gehenna, 
which accordingly disappears from the sight of the 
* Charles’ ed., note on 60*. 
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righteous from henceforth (62 18 ). Still another 
modification of the older view of Gehenna occurs 
in Enoch 91-104, where the wicked are cast into the 
furnace of fire as incorporeal spirits (98 s ). Hither¬ 
to the punishment of Gehenna had been thought 
of as both bodily and spiritual, but here the former 
element is eliminated. In this book no distinction 
is made between Slieol and Gehenna (99 11 etc.). 
2 (4) Esdias contains the following statements: 

‘ The Most High shall be revealed upon the seat of 
judgment* (7**), and * the pit of torment shall appear, 
and over against it shall be the place of rest: and 
the furnace of hell (Gehenna) shall be showed, and 
over against it the paradise of delight’ (7 38 ). The 
nations that are raised from the dead will then be 
called upon to behold the contrast between the 
delight and rest on one side, and fire and torments 
on the other (7 wf ). It was only in the later 
Rabbinism that the word was used to denote a 
temi>orary purgatory as w ell as the abode of the 
wicked after death. As employed by Christ in 
the Synoptic Gospels, ‘Gehenna’ retains its older 
meaning as ‘the final retributive scene or con¬ 
dition, not any intermediate place, whether of 
penalty or of purification, between death and the 
resurrection.’* On the momentous and difficult 
question as to the eternity of the penal condition 
in Gehenna, the student is referred to the dis¬ 
cussion in bk. iii. ch. vi. of the w’ork just quoted. 

(3) The 11 surrection. —The first occurrence in the 
OT of the idea of a resurrection is in Hos 6 2 , where 
the hope expressed is clearly not individual but 
national. 11 appears again m a national sense in 
Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones (37 1_M ). 
Chronologically, the next reference to this idea 
is found in the post-exilic prophecy of Is 24-27. 
Here there is a distinct advance upon former con¬ 
ceptions. Although the thought of a resurrection 
is still, as in Hosea and Ezekiel, limited to Israel 
(26 14 ), its application to individuals (26 19 ), even if 
the prophets words do breathe a pious hope rather 
than contain a clear-cut doctrine, is new. One 
other OT passage is of importance in tliis con¬ 
nexion, viz. Dn 12-’ ‘And many of them that 
sleep in the dusty ground (lit. the ground of dust 
* = Slieol) shall awake, some to everlasting life, 
and some to reproaches and everlasting abhor¬ 
rence.’ There is here taught for the first time a 
resurrection of the wicked , as also the doctrine of 
a diversity of lot reserved for the righteous and 
the wicked in the future. In both cases the w’riter 
thinks of Israelites only, and does not even include 
all of these. Only those are in his view w T ko have 
distinguished themselves either by their promotion 
of, or antagonism to, the Divine kingdom. 

In the subsequent development of the doctrine 
the extent of the resurrection was variously con¬ 
ceived. In Dn 12 2f ’ the w riter thinks of a partial 
resurrection of both righteous and w icked ; Enoch 
1-36 speaks of a resurrection of all the righteous 
and some of the wicked ; the Similitudes represent 
at one time that all w ill be raised up, good and 
bad alike (ol lf -), and at another contemplate the 
resurrection of the righteous only (61 s ); while 
Enoch 91-104, and the later Jewish literature 
generally, limit the idea of the resurrection to 
the righteous (Enoch 91 10 92 s , 2 Mac 9 14 * 86 , Ps-Sol 
3 16 13 s ’ etc.). It is in all these cases the resurrec¬ 
tion of Israel that is spoken of; there is as yet nc 
thought of a general resurrection. 

Different view’s w’ere held also as to the nature 
of the resurrection itself. From 2 Maccabees 
(which as a professed epitome of the work of 
Jason of Cyrene must be taken to reflect the 
eschatological views of the century preceding that 
in which it appeared) it is evident that in the 2nd 
cent. B.C. the doctrine of the resurrection of the 

* Salmond, op. tit. p. 860. 
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body was very distinctly held. In the account of 
the cruel death of the seven brothers and their 
mother, the resurrection is represented at once as 
a resurrection to eternal life (7 9,88 ) in fellowship 
with the risen righteous (7 s9 ), and as a resurrection 
of the body (7 11 ). By thus uniting the doctrine of 
a resurrection with that of immortality, 2 Mac. 
takes up a more advanced position than any other 
Apocryphal work. 

During the last century B.C. the mode of con¬ 
ceiving the resurrection underwent a change in 
keeping with the altered view as to the scene of 
the Messianic kingdom. So long as the latter was 
regarded as an eternal kingdom on this earth, the 
idea of a bodily resurrection seemed quite in place. 
But, after it became usual to think of that kingdom 
as having its only fitting manifestation in a new 
heaven and a new earth, the resurrection was con¬ 
ceived either as purely spiritual (Enoch 91-104, 
Ps.-Sol.), or as one in which the risen righteous 
shall be invested with garments of glory and of 
life (Enoch 62 ,M *). The Similitudes , however, 
reflect the older view of a bodily resurrection. 

Although at the beginning of the Christian era 
the limitation of the resurrection to the righteous 
w as the accepted view’ of Judaism, there were still 
different ideas held with reference to the resurrec¬ 
tion itself. According to Jos. ( BJu . viii. 14), the 
Pharisees taught that * the souls of good men only 
are removed into other bodies,* i.e. bodies of another 
nature than the present, while the Essenes believed 
in the soul’s immortality, but not in a bodily resur¬ 
rection. In the Jewish-Alexandrian writings the 
resurrection is regarded as wholly spiritual, and as 
taking place immediately after death.* * Matter 
being essentially evil, there can be no resurrection 
of the body. As the true self, the soul only is 
immortal, and can be redeemed only through 
Wisdom (Wis 8 1S ). The knowledge of God’s do¬ 
minion is the root of immortality (15 s ). The 
author starts from the position that ‘ righteousness 
is immortal* (1 1B ) as God is immortal. Then 
follows the statement that * God created man for 
incorruption * (2 23 ); in consequence of his Divine 
origin lie bears the stamp of immortality. Death 
w ould have been unknown but for the envy of the 
devil (2 s ® 4 ). Eternal life in fellowship with God is 
therefore the portion of the righteous. To them 
death is but an apparent calamity (3 af *). The 
ungodly, on the other hand, are doomed to death 
(2 s4 ), and are punished for their crimes both here 
and hereafter (3 17£ *). In this book only the larger 
thought of immortality is emphasized; it leaves 
it to be implied that there must be a previous 
(spiritual) resurrection to life. The righteous 
dead, moreover, are not merely as in OT said to 
dwell in Sheol, bat in immediate nearness to God 
( 6 19 ). 

The same view is set forth still more explicitly 
in the writings of Philo. According to this author, 
the body is only the temporary and polluted 
prison-house of the rational soul, which, as an 
emanation of Deity, is immaterial and imperish¬ 
able. This is essentially the Platonic doctrine; 
although Philo, for whom Genesis is only an alle¬ 
gorical history of the soul’s development, found it 
already taught in the statements that God made 
man in His ow r n image (l a8f ’) and breathed into him 
His spirit {&). Philo’s view as to the essentially 
evil nature of matter precludes the possibility of a 
bodily resurrection. He quotes approvingly the 
word-play of Heraclitus, who calls the body (<rw/*a) 
the tomb (<n)/ia) of the soul {Leg. Alleg. i. 33). 

The doctrine of an incorporeal immortality is 
also taught in 4 Maccabees an connexion with the 

* According to the Book of Jubilees and the Assumption of 
Moses, which were of PaL origin, the resurrection of the spirit 

takes place only after the final Judgment. 


famous story of the martyrdom of the seven 
brothers ana their mother. It describes the 
brothers as ‘ running in the wny of immortality * 
(14 5 ); the mother as * again giving birth to tne 
entire number of her sons for immortality’ (UP 1 ); 
and both them and her as ‘ assembled together to 
the company of their fathers, having received 
again from God pure and immortal souls’ (18 s8 ). 

Another point, in regard to which no agreement 
had been arrived at when Christ came, wa*> the 
time of the resurrection. According to Enoch 51 1 , 
it was to take place immediately before the Mes¬ 
sianic era; according to the Apoc. of Baruch and 
2 (4) Esdras, it was to synchronize with its close. 

The only Jewish works of the 1st cent. A.D. 
which teach the doctrine of a general resurrection 
of the entire human race are the Apoc. of Baruch 
(30-* 3 ) and 2 (4) Esdras (7 s2 ’ 37 ). Even on this view, 
something w’as done to conserve the idea that the 
resurrection is a privilege pertaining to the i ight- 
eous. In connexion with the appearance of the 
Messiah, reference is made to ‘ those that Ik* with 
him’ (2 Es 13 5J ) in such terms as to suggest a 
retinue of saints wi»o-e special prerogative it is 
to ‘rise first’ (cf. 1 Tli 4 W ) and accompany Him 
when He assumes His earthly dominion. The 
nature of the resurrection body appears to ha\e 
been the subject of frequent discussion. In Apoc. 
Bar 49 2 -51 it is taught that the bodies of the dead 
will be raised in precisely the same form as that 
in which they were committed to the ground, so 
that they may be recognized. After their identity 
has been established, they will undergo a trans¬ 
formation in order to endless spiritual existence 
in glory or in toiment. This supplies a link with 
St. Paul’s teaching on the resurrection in 1 Co 
15 35ff \ 

That the belief in a personal resurrection was 
not, however, universal during the Apocryphal 
period is shown by the fact that certain 1 tooks 
belonging to it retain the old view of Sheol (Sir 
iy.*7f. 4]4 } B ar 2 17 ). Indeed, from the evidence 
adduced it will be seen that during this period 
‘the belief had a varied and interesting history. 
It underwent certain enlargements, and became 
more established. But it developed at the same 
time some doubtful elements, and remained subject 
to some uncertainty.’* If immortality cannot be 
said to have been a dogma of the later Judaism, 
certainly the idea, along w ith that of the resurrec¬ 
tion which stands or falls with it, was one gener¬ 
ally current among the Jews. Yet we know’ that 
it met with a vigorous opposition from the Saddu- 
cees, who made use of tne Greek materialism to 
combat a doctrine that occupied so rudimentary a 
place in the OT. This party, however, could not 
succeed in Israel; and the hopes which had long 
animated those known by that name gradually 
tended to fix themselves in a clear and definite 
doctrine, which found its completion in the teach¬ 
ing of Him who declared Goa to bo the God not 
of the dead but of the living, and Himself to be 
the resurrection and the life. In these words 
Christ indicates that man’s relationship to God is 
such as to secure not only his continued existence, 
but his existence in his whole being, l>odily and 
spiritual. His language, even as reported in the 
Fourth Gospel, poults, moreover, not to a bare 
immortality in the Hellenic sense, but to a bodily 
resurrection (Jn 5 ™'). It is further set forth in 
His teaching that the resurrection will be univer¬ 
sal. The expression ( the resurrection of the just' 
(Lk 14 14 ), so far from limiting the scope of the 
resurrection, actually suggests the very different 
lot of the wicked when they shall be raised up. 
There is a ‘resurrection unto life’ and a ‘resur¬ 
rection unto condemnation.’ Beyond what may 
* Salmond, op. cit. p. 331. 
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be gathered from the comparison between the con¬ 
dition of the risen and that of ‘the angels in 
lieaven * (Mt 22*\ Mk 12 s ®, Lk 20 s6 ), Christ’s doctrine 
famishes no information with reference to the 
nature of the resurrection body. 

3. Question as to the influence of Zoroastrianism 
upon Jetoish eschatology .—The development in 
eschatology during the Apocryphal period was 
undoubtedly of the most pronounced character. 
How are we to explain it? How is it that with 
the Messianic hope sunk so low there should have 
been not only an advance in eschatology, but an 
arrival at such fixed forms as we meet with in the 
Jewish literature of the age? A living faith in 
a personal Messiah was not always essential to 
Messianic expectation and the belief in a Future 
Judgment; and what we find in Amos and other 
OT prophets we may be prepared to see repeated. 
But the position of the apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphic books is here so much clearer and fuller 
than anything in the OT that we are constrained 
to ask, How was it reached? It can hardly have 
been the result of metaphysical speculation. Was 
it, then, simply a legitimate development upon 
doctrines potentially exiting in the OT? Those 
who take this view ]»oint to the fact that the 
restoration of the chosen nation is set forth under 
the ligure of a rising again to authority and in¬ 
fluence (Ezk 37). The later Jews, it is said, put 
their own construction upon such passages, and 
thence formulated to some extent a doctrine as to 
the way in which the righteous would come to the 
enjoyment of the Messianic kingdom. When it 
should be inaugurated, they would be raised up 
and have part in it. 

Many scholar*, however, explain the eschato- 
logicardcvelopment of the period on the theory of 
the contact of Judaism with foreign systems of 
thought, and in particular maintain that the doc¬ 
trine of the resurrection was arrived at through 
the medium of Zoroastrianism, or at all events 
nsmimed the form it did under the stimulus of 
Persian influence. It can no longer be reasonably 
doubted that the resurrection formed part of the 
creed of the ancient Persians; and at any rate we 
have the express testimony of Theopompus (pre¬ 
served in Plutarch, etc.) that this doctrine was 
held by the Zoroastrians at the time of Alexander 
the Great, %.e. previous to its appearance in Daniel, 
find at least as early as Is 26 18 . This theory is 
therefore historically possible. But can it be sub¬ 
stantiated ? Apart, from the general presumption 
that the Jews would be disposed to regard favour¬ 
ably the religion of Cyrus, their deliverer, stress 
is laid upon the fact that the doctrine of an in¬ 
dividual resurrection appears in the OT only in 
writings dating from, or subsequent to, the Pers. 
period, and is (?) first put forward in a book, the 
writer of which had special connexion with Baby¬ 
lonia. These considerations, however, do not prove 
that the Jewish doctrine of the resurrection was 
derived from the religion of Zoroaster. As Nicolas 
has said, * Ideas do not pass readv-made and com¬ 
plete from one nation to another like the fruits of 
industry which are transported in caravans.’ And, 
in fact, the Jewish and Persian beliefs with regard 
to the resurrection of the body are not identical. 
Zoroastrianism knew nothing of a partial resurrec¬ 
tion, whether of the righteous and wicked as in 
Daniel, or of the righteous only as in 2 Mac. etc., 
Rnd, unlike Judaism, looked for the final restora¬ 
tion of the wicked after the resurrection. The idea 
of simple liorrowing is further precluded by the 
gradual formation of the Jewish doctrine, the 
development of which, in its principal stages, is 
distinctly traceable. This doctrine was of no 
sudden growth in Israel. It had long been nascent, 
when tne persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes 


ave it life and vigour as the grand sustaining 
ope of those who did battle for God’s law. This 
was a great turning-point in Judaism, and gave 
to it, as regards religious beliefs, modes of thought, 
and ethical practice, a character which has been 
stamped on all its subsequent history. Scribes 
and people were united by a common patriotism. 
The religious conscience was awakened; men 
looked eagerly for the promised Deli\ erer, and in 
the assurance of His coming found a new life. 
Those who shed their blood to prepare the advent 
of His kingdom would be raised up to share in its 
bliss. The resurrection of the dead was thus the 
necessary complement of the Messianic hope, and 
in its earlier form was set forth as the first act of 
the victorious Messiah, and as the privilege of Jews 
only. This is the genuinely Jewish form of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, and had 
a distinct place in an order of ideas called forth 
by the crisis which overtook the Jewish nation in 
the second quarter of the 2nd cent. B.c. It did 
not owe its existence to foreign influence, but was 
the result of internal development. 

But there may l>e stimulus without transference, 
and this appears to be what really happened in the 
case before us. The foreign influence was not such 
as to supply or even fundamentally to affect the 
doctrine itself; at most it helped to determine the 
form of its development. Naturally, therefore, it 
does not seem to count for much in any single 
passage in which it can be traced; yet the cumu¬ 
lative effect of its presence in frequent instances is 
not to be denied. For an interesting enumeration 
of passages from the OT and post-canonical litera¬ 
ture giving evidence of Parsi influence on Jewish 
eschatology, see par. 7 of the article Zoroastri¬ 
anism in vol. iv. Among other (and more doubt¬ 
ful) examples the following perhaps mav be safely 
allowed. Is 24 21f - speaks of an intermediate place 
of punishment for evil powers, where they are im¬ 
prisoned prior to their final judgment. Even 
Charles, who thinks that the influence of Zoroas¬ 
trianism on Jewish eschatology was but slight, 
admits that the ideas here expressed ‘ appear as a 
foreign element in the OT, and may be derived 
from the Mazdean religion.’* Cf. in this con¬ 
nexion Jude b , Enoch 18 14 * 16 21®. The new heaven 
and new earth of Is 65 17 66-, to be ushered in after 
the Last Judgment and overthrow of evil, cor¬ 
responds to the Pers. doctrine of ‘renewal’ after 
the world’s purification by ‘ the ordeal of molten 
metal.* The latter may also have suggested the 
figure used in Mai 3 2 4 1 . In Ps 17 M 49 14 there is 

S robably a reflexion of the Pers. conception of the 
awn as a daily emblem of the resurrection. In 
the later Apocalyptic literature also traces of 
Parsism occur. In Enoch (45 4f *) reference is made 
to the transformed heaven and earth; and its 
location of the mountain of God’s throne in the 
south (18 6 ), taken along with the placing of a 
hell in the north (Secrets of Enoch, 10), recalls an¬ 
other characteristic of Parsi literature. Through 
the medium of earlier Jewish apocalyptic, many 
Persian ideas found their way also into the Apoca¬ 
lypse, e.g . the binding of the old seinent, Satan’s 
futile attack upon heaven, the millennium, etc. 
In the peculiar and epoch-making circumstances 
of their nation the Jews assimilated certain foreign 
elements, and grafted them upon the data supplied 
by their own sacred books —so modifying them, 
however, as to make them fit into and complete 
their own doctrinal system, with a view to the 
fuller expression of their own spiritual needs. 

Literature. —Besides the OT Theologies of Oehler, Schults, 
and Dillmann, and various articles in the best Bible Dictionaries, 
see Bretschneider, Die Dogmatik der Apokr. Schriften des AT « 

* Eschatology, p. 159. 
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Jtidische Angelologie (1866); Vernes, Histoire aes icUes Meg- 
sianiquee depute Alexandre jusqu 1 d Fempereur Hadrien (1874); 
Wellhausen, Die Pharieaer und Sadduoder (1874); Ewald, Hi ; 
Drummond, Jewish Messiah (1877); Stanton, The Jetrish and 
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Tods (1892); Huhn, Die Hessian. Weissagungen dee Israel.- 
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TRINITY.— 

A. In the Jewish Apocrypha and pre-Christian Jewish 

writing": (a) In Palestine; (b) in Alexandria. 

B. In the NT. 

i. In the Advent and Incarnation. 

(1) Testimony of the Holy Spirit and the return of 

Prophecy. 

(2) Birth of Jesus Christ. 

(3) Baptism of Jesus. 

(4) The Holy Spirit given to Jesus for ministry. 

(5) Temptation and Transfiguration of Jesus. 

(<?) Outline of NT doctrine of the Trinity. 

ii. Teaching of Jesus. 

(1) In Synoptics. 

(2) In the Fourth Gospel. 

(3) The Apostolic Commission and Baptism. 

iii. A;>ostolic Teaching. 

(1) Among Jewish Christians—Acts, Hebrews, and 

Catholic Epistles. 

(2) Teaching of St. Paul. 

(3) Teaching of St. John. 

iv. Trinity involved in the Life of the Apostolic Church. 

(1) Equipment of the Apostles. 

(2) Establishment of the Church. 

(3) Work of Missions. 

(4) Test of Doctrine. 

(5) Christian Worship. 

Literature. 

A. In Jewish Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha.— Jewish theology in the period between 
the OT and Christ made some progress tow ards a 
Trinitarian view of God. It was marked (1) by a 
monistic and transcendent conception of God, 
which put Him far away from man, and avoided 
all anthropomorphisms about Him (cf. Weber, 
Altsynag. Thcofogie , 144 f.). On the other hand, 
the Law was largely put in place of the immanent 
J", and God made a student of the Law; that is, 
a Jvdaizing of J" took place, which ended in the 
dualism of a transcendent God and a Rabbi school¬ 
master God. (2) This remoteness of God led men 
to seek after mediators between the far-off One, 
whose very name was a mystery (Enoch 69 14f *; 
Weber, 144), and the earth. Angels and other 
beings were made prominent; but especially the 
Messiah was felt after. In Palestine the mediat¬ 
ing * Word’ of the prophets, the was taught 
(cf. WebeT, p. 174); while in Alexandria Philo 
elaborated his doctrine of the Divine X6yoy, whom 
he identified with ‘the Angel’ and all Divine 
manifestations in OT (cf. Siegfried, Philo , p. 219 f.; 
Drummond, Philo , ii. 239f.). This ‘Word* was 
regarded sometimes as Divine thought or revela¬ 
tion or action. Again, it was presented as a Divine 
hypostasis, personal if not a person (4 Ezr 6", 
Apoc. Bar 56 4 , Wis 8 1 ). Biesenthal goes so far as 
to hold (Trostschreiben d. Ap. Paid an d. Hebr. 69) 
that ‘ the Generatio aeteroa filii vel Messiae was in 
no wise a later doctrine of Christianity, but be¬ 
longed to the very oldest teachings of the syna¬ 
gogue.’ 

The transcendent view of God arose in the 
Bchools of the scribes in opposition to surrounding 
polytheism; and, while it called for a Mediator, 
it also tended to make him transcendent as was 
God. This may be the reason for the practical dis¬ 
appearance of the thought of king Messiah in the 
period just before Christ, and the appearance, 
through study of the OT, of a heavenly Mediator 
(cf. Baldensperger, Selbstbcicusstsein Jesu, 1892, p. 


69). This Mediator, the ‘Word,* was Divine, in 
heaven (Dn 7*• 13 , Enoch 46. 48. 6 s ), pre-existent, a 
supernatural ‘ Son * of God (En 105*), who would 
come in due season to reign on earth (En 45 4 , 
Ps-Sol 17 m )- He sits upon the same throne with 
J", shares His knowledge (En 46) and glory (En 
62, 4 Ezr 2**), and will be final judge (En 47 s ). All 
that is involved in the ‘ Word" Enoch ascribes to 
* the Messiah ’ (S2 4 ); though Philo does not identify 
the A 670 S with the Messiah. As soon as Jewish 
theologians systematically studied the OT, they 
found a God-like Being set forth somewhat after 
the manner of NT winters and early Christians. 
He was the ‘ Wisdom * of Pr 8 (cf. Midrash in loco), 
‘ the Angel ’ (Targ. Ex 23 16 ); He spoke to Moses 
at the bush ; He was the Heavenly Man of Dn 7 ! * 
(cf. 4 Ezr 13 J ), and the Eternal One of Mic 5*. All 
other middle beings are set aside by this supreme 
Mediator, who is the ‘ firstborn * of God (Targ. 
Ps 2 7 ; Baldensperger, p. 88), and ‘ Christ the Lord * 
(Ps-Sol IT 28 - “■ &; cf. La 4 ,J0 , Lk 2 11 ). The writings 
which describe His coining are called * aj)oca- 
lypses,’ for He would unveil the very face of God 
(4 Ezr 6 W T 28 , Assmnp. Mos 10 7 ). With him ‘ Deus 
palam veniet* {l.c. ). Here Judaism reaches a 
naif-metaphysical, an Arian conception of the Son 
of God, beyond which it could not go. Only the 
incarnation in Jesus Christ could lead men fuither. 

(3) With the Messiah would come also the Holy 

Spirit, which had left prophetic men since Malaclii 
(Weber, p. 78). But how* it was related to God 
and His Christ was not evident. It is identified 
with Divine wisdom (Wis 7 8 0 17 ), with the Angel 
(Ps-Sol 10 ), and with the Memra (Wi* T--**). The 
Spirit is felt to be distinct from J"; the Targums 
(on Mic 2 7 , Zee 4 8 etc. ; cf. Schlottinann, p. 82) 
often distinguish the Spirit from God, and that 
with the same formula p = /% ue*s (c.g. G 11 l a , 

Jg 3 10 , 1 S lU ti 16 u ) where no such distinction i< in 
the Heb. text. Philo gave to the \byos the desig¬ 
nations 6 devrepos Beds and 6 irpeojuraros vi6s, also 
‘an image of God’ (de Sonin, ii. 6); and the Spnit 
he calls an ‘impress’ of this A 670 S image of God. 
This Spirit of the \ 670 s of God is the principle of 
all life. Both ‘Word’ and Spirit inhere in God: 
the Spirit is personal (Weber, p. 185), Divine. God’s 
voice in man, the Eternal Wisdom. Again, we 
hear it called a creature, and made on the first 
day. Further than this Judaism could not go. 
We have here, perhaps for the first time, the 
absolute designation ‘tlie Holy Spirit’ (Pa-Sol 17 14 , 
4 Ezr 14 22 , Wis 9 J7 ); and He coines with ‘Clnist 
the Lord ’ (Ps-Sol 18 8 ), who appears ‘ in wisdom of 
the Spirit and righteousness and power’ (cf. Lk 
24" Ac l 8 ). 

(4) This Jewish teaching was comprehensive but 
confused. It had elements of the Trinity in it, 
but did not know what to do with them. It be¬ 
lieved in God transcendent and ‘ God with us,’ hut 
could not correlate them. Its Christology found 
three things in OT—(1) the Son of God, heavenly, 
Divine, eternal, and the Son of Man, also in 
heaven (Dn 7 1 *, Enoch 62®); (2) the human Messiah, 
who would be a glorious king of all the earth ; and 
(3) the suffering Servant of J". How to combine 
these was beyond the pow r er of Judaism (cf. Enoch 
6. 10. 25. 91). 98). The heavenly and the earthly 
elements would not meet. Two Messiahs were 
sometimes taught; and most Jews looked for a 
Messianic kingdom such as actually appeared in 
Mohammedanism. The Holy Spirit was also be¬ 
yond Rabbinical grasp. Perhaps the * still in the 
land,’ from whom NT Christians chiefly came, 
‘ full of the Holy Ghost,’ knew more than did the 
theologians. Philo speaks of 4 the Divine Spirit ’ 
{de Gig. 5); others preached a created spirit, a 
ministering spirit, like the angels (Weber, 184). 
The Spirit was needful for holy living; but it was 
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now withdrawn and hidden, to come again with 
the Messiah. The Bath If61 took the place of the 
Spirit, the scribe took the place of the prophet. 
The fulness of OT teachings lies here, but con¬ 
fused, waiting for the NT doctrine of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. 

B. In the New Testament.—L Advent and 
Incarnation. —(1) With the close of the OT the 
spirit of Prophecy left Israel Judaism, in spite of 
irticular workings of the Spirit, did not have the 
oly Ghost (Jn 7®). # It was said to have left the 
nation with Malachi, and was little looked for by 
Rabbis and scribes (cf. Gunkel, Wirkungsn d. heil. 
G cist os, 55). But as the Advent of Christ drew 
nigh. His great forerunner, the Spirit of God, 
suddenly reappeared, and a. group of saints in 
Israel, tilled with the Holy Ghost, prepared His 
way. The last OT prophet foretold the first NT 
prophet; and both,lea by the Spirit, proclaimed 
Messiah the Lord (Mai 4 5 3 M *, Mk l 7 ). Jesus and 
the Evangelists regard gospel history as lieginning 
especially with John the Baptist (Lk 16 16 ) and 
his inspired testimony to the Son of God. He 
announced the corning of Jesus as the coming of 
.1" (Is 40 s , Mk I s , Lk l 78 ). He showed the return 
of the prophetic Spirit as the Spirit of Christ 
(Mk l 8 , Lk l® 7 ), which alone knew the deep things 
of the Law and the Prophets, and led to Christ 
as the fulfilment of both. Now for the first time 
we hear a prophet clearly preaching salvation as 
repentance towards God the Father (Mt 3 2 ), faith 
in a coming King, the Son of God (Mk l 1 , Jn l 29 ), 
a\ ho takes away the sin of the world, and a baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, given by the Son of God (Mt 
3”, Mk l 8 , Lk 3 1 ®, Jn 1®). 

(*2) The work of Jesus was inseparable from His 
Person. What He did rented on wliat He was, for 
His preaching included Himself. None born of 
woman was greater than John the Baptist; but 
he was less than the least in Christ’s kingdom, and 
beyond measure less than the King Himself (Mt 
3 11 , Mk l 7 , Jn I s4 ). John was filled with the Holy 
Spirit from the womb (Lk l 18 ), through the Holy 
Spirit Christ became man. To the one He imparted 
character, to the other He gave being. The Gospel 
to the Hebrews (ed. Hilgenfeld, 17 1 ) calls the Holy 
Ghost the spiritual Mother of Jesus, as Mary was 
His bodily mother. Angels now appear again as 
messengers of God, and their chief mission (Lk 
l 14, ®) is to proclaim the entrance of the Spirit 
into humanity, and to set forth the mystery of the 
Incarnation by the Holy Ghost. To the inquiry 
of Mary how she could become mother of the Son 
of the Highest (Lk l* 4 ), Gabriel replied that it 
would take place through the co-operation of the 
Holy Ghost and the power of the Most High (v. 88 ) 
upon her. The Most High means here God the 
Father (Lk 6 80 * M ): both Father and Spirit caused 
the Incarnation (cf. Is 48 18 ). The Father, by His 
power, appeared as an overshadowing cloud above 
the Virgin, as later over Jesus when He called 
Him ‘my beloved Son* (Mt 17 8 ). The Spirit is 
said to ‘come upon’ (^reXe&rercu) Mary, as the 
power of the Father ‘ shadowed upon * her (ftri- 
cKidcei); so that the conception is more specifically 
described as of the Holy Ghost (Mt 1“*®): yet 
Jesus is called the Son of the Father. It is evident 
that the Holy Spirit is here more than a Divine 
influence; otherwise, the addition * the power of 
the Highest 1 would be meaningless. It seems also 
elear that, while the Spirit acts as a Person, the 
parentage is ascribed to the Father. The God 
with whom Mary found favour appears in per¬ 
sonal distinctions of Father and Spirit in the con¬ 
ception of Jesus, as was perhaps foreshadowed in 
the creation of Adam (Gn 2 7 ). The result of this 
supernatural conception was twofold: first, Jesus 
was holy, corresponding with His relation to the 


Spirit; and, second, He was the Son of God (Lk 
I s * 8 ), corresponding with His relation to the 
Father. He was as sinless as the Holy Ghost. 
His sinlessness and His supernatural birth are put 
together. The RV of Lk l 33 shows that the one 
was rooted in the other; because of this Divine 
origin 1 wherefore, also, that w liich is to be born 
sh<ul be called holy, the Son of God.’ It was to 
bring out the truth that ‘ it was not the Sonship 
but His holiness from His very birth, which was 
secured by the miraculous conception,’ that the 
Revisers were so careful to correct the translation 
here (Dr. D. Brown in Presb. and Ref. Rev. 1896, 
p. 232 ; cf. Hofmann, NT Theol. 25). His sinless¬ 
ness was not incidental, but was of His very being. 
The non potuit peccare lay in His nature"; other¬ 
wise, through childhood and youth He could not 
have developed without some falls into sin. He 
was one with the Holy Ghost. He is also so one 
with the Father that His name is ‘ God with us ’ 
(Mt l 23 ); and His kingdom, like that of J", is 
everlasting (Lk 1®). The angel of the Lord calls 
Him Christ the Lord (Lk 2 n ); for the identifi¬ 
cation of the Messiah with Jehovah, long foretold, 
was now a historic reality. 

(3) The birth of Jesus ivas of God and of the 
Spirit of God ; in like manner He was baptized for 
service in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. The Baptist says that Jehovah sent him to 
watch for the coming of the Son of God ; and the 
sign of His coming, as all Israel knew (Is ll 3 ®), 
would be the descent and abiding upon Him of the 
Holy Ghost. His great mission, in contrast to 
that of John, would be to baptize men with the 
Holy Ghost. In the Gospel to the Hebrews (3 14 ‘ 17 ) 
the Holy Spirit says, ‘ Fili mi , in omnibus pro - 
phetis expectation te, ut venires ct rcquicxcerem in 
te . Tu es emm requies mea , tu es flius mens 
primogenitus , qui regnas in sempiternum .’ The 
most Jewish Christians had definite views of the 
Divine Christ and the personal Spirit. We are 
not sure (Jn l 16-18 ) where the testimony of John 
passes over into that of the Evangelist; in any 
case, the witness is remarkable. He knows that 
the Son came from heaven (Jn 3 31 ), was pre¬ 
existent, and because of His heavenly origin was 
above all human forerunners (1 J7 * w ). What 
Christ taught He learned by seeing and hearing 
it from God (3®). He bore the sins of the world 
(Jn l 29 - 8 ®), because He was the Lamb of God and a 
heavenly offering (v.®). He was the final Judge 
of the sinners or the world (Mt 3 13 ), because He 
was Jehovah and His wav was the way of J" (Jn 
l 28 ). Such was the Son of God whom John recog¬ 
nized at baptism, through the statement of the 
Father that the Spirit would rest as a dove upon 
the Son. John adds, ‘ I saw and bare record that 
this is the Son of God ’ (Jn l 84 ). The Synoptists 
add that the Father spake from heaven when the 
Spirit descended, saying, ‘Thou art my beloved 
Son’ (Mt 3 17 , Mk l 11 3®). The objective dove 
symbol was an indication that the Spirit was dis¬ 
tinct from the Father who spake, and from the 
Son who heard the Father’s voice and beheld the 
dove descend (Mk l lv ). 

(4) The double witness of Father and Spirit to 
the Son w r as regarded as His commission to entei 
upon His ministry of redemption. And, what is 
of special importance, Jesus now received authority 
to baptize men with the Holy Ghost. The Baptist 
and all four Evangelists regard this as the great 
truth set forth in Christ’s baptism (Mt 3 U , Mk l 8 , 
Lk 3 16 , Jn l 28 * ®); and the risen Lord confirms their 
view (Jn 3 8 , Ac l 5 ). His work was as far above 
John’s as the Spirit of God is above water. The 
OT taught that the Holy Spirit would come with 
the Messiah (cf. J1 2®, is ll 2 ” 4 ); the Baptist takes 
a long step beyond this in proclaiming that the 
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Holy Spirit comes directly from the Messiah as 
Son of God. The truth here developed is that the 
Holy Ghost stands in the same relation to the Son 
that He does to the Father (cf. Is 44 s ). He is the 
Spirit of God ; He is also the Spirit of Christ. At 
the birth of Jesus the Son appeared as conceived 
by the Spirit; now the Spirit appears as proceeding 
from the Son. In the one case Jesus received of 
the Spirit; in the other the Spirit received of 
Christ. The Spirit in relation to Jesus Christ 
cannot be cause in the same sense in which He is 
effect. We touch here the mystery of the God- 
man, in which apparently contradictory statements 
respecting Him find their simplest solution by 
reference to His human and Divine natures (ct. 
Novation, de Trin. xi. ; Augustine, de Inn. i. 8). 
As man the Messiah needed the Spirit as means of 
perfect human development; as God He imparted 
the Spirit to believers for regeneration and lull 
redemption. 

(5) The Temptation of Jesus was closely connected 

with His baptism as introduction to service. The 
conflict with Satan had to do with the true relation 
of the Son to the Father; and it was the Spirit 
that drove Him to this conflict (Mk l 12 ). 1 If thou 

be the Son of God* was the repeated taunt. The 
second Adam stood where the first Adam fell. The 
threefold temptation was the same—lust of the 
flesh, lust of the eye, and pride of life; bread good 
for food, to know as much as God, to have the 
kingdoms of the world, so pleasant to the eyes, at 
once in Messianic possession. It was a battle of 
the evil spirit and the Holy Spirit with ministering 
angels (Mt 4 U ). It was a struggle of the Son of 
God and the god of this world, in which the aim 
of the tempter was to tear Christ out of His one¬ 
ness with the Father. The same truth appears in 
the Transfiguration (Mt 17 2 ' 8 ). In face of Satan 
(16 23 ), doubting disciples, and the cross (IT 9 ), the 
Son stood to reveal what is called the Trinity. 
The bright cloud of the presence of Jehovah (1 K 
8 10 * n ) isliere: the Father addressed Jesus as ‘my 
beloved Son,* telling the Church to 4 hear him ’ as 
the great Prophet (T)t 18 15 - 18 ); and Ho was trans¬ 
figured by the Holy Ghost {fier€fiop</>u67) ; cf. iv 
fiop<prj dcou, Ph 2®, 1 Ti 3 16 ) in anticipation of His 
return to the glory of the Father. Christ was now 
ready for His public ministry. Bora of the Spirit, 
baptized of the Spirit, victorious over the devil by 
the Spirit, He returned in the power of the Spirit 
into Galilee (Lk 4 14 ). His first public utterance in 
Nazareth was, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me *; and * the eyes of all . . . were fastened upon 
him; for he said, This day is this scripture ful¬ 
filled in your ears’ (Lk 4 18 ). He knew that both 
Himself and His gospel came from God the Father 
and the Spirit of Goa. 

(6) The NT doctrine of the Trinity, presented as 
it is chiefly from the point of view of the Son, con¬ 
tains the following elements:— 

First, There is one God, Jehovah, the Father 
everlasting. 

Second, Ever with Him was His Divine Spirit. 

Third, With Him also, from before the founda¬ 
tion of the world, was His only-begotten Son, en¬ 
joying perfect knowledge of the Father, and sharing 
His glory. 

Fourth, In the fulness of time the Son came 
into this world ( a ) by incarnation (Jn l 1 - 14 ) 
through the co-operation of the Father and Spirit 
(Mt l 18>ao , Lk 1*®), and (6) by humiliation, iavrbv 
inepuwey (Ph 27). 

Fifth, This coming was for the salvation of 
men; it was preceded by the love of the Father 
and followed by the work of the Spirit. 

Sixth, In His incarnate mission to save men, 
the Son waB endued with the Holy Ghost without 
measure. 


Seventh, Following the work of humiliation, 
which ended in death and burial, came the resur¬ 
rection and exaltation of the Son through the 
co-operation of the Spirit (1 P 3 18 ) and His ascen¬ 
sion to the Father where He was before. 

Eighth, This ascension was a triumph over 
Satan and his kingdom, a reward for the Son, in 
which He received all Divine gifts for men, these 
gifts being summed up in the Holy Ghost, whose 
coming to earth was inseparable from the Son’s 
glorification in heaven. The two foci of NT 
Christianity are: (a) God sending the Sou from 
heaven to earth to redeem men, and (6) the risen 
and glorified Christ sending the Holy Spirit to 
make men partakers of that redemption. 

Ninth, The Chureli is under the constant pro¬ 
vidence and mediatorsh ip of the exalted Son and 
the immanent Spirit: this is sometimes presented 
as what Christ has done for us, and, again, as what 
He does in us, by the Spirit. 

Tenth, When the end comes, the Son will re¬ 
turn and j udge mankind ; He will then terminate 
all that is temporal in His kingdom ; and Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit will continue for ever in 
those Divine relations which took on the colour 
of time and sj>ace in the history of redemption. 
Of these inner relations of the Trinity neither 
Jesus nor the Apostles speak. The Scriptures re¬ 
veal only the side of the Divine beiim which has 
to do with God’s relation to the world and man; 
yet the doctrine of the Godhead in these respects 
is so set forth as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, that, 
if such representations rest upon reality, we seem 
constrained to believe that there are personal dis¬ 
tinctions within the Divine Essence. 

AY hen we pa&s to Christ’s entrance upon His 
ministry, we touch the whole sequence of thought 
here outlined as involved in the Trinity. In the 
Synoptic accounts Jesus presents the gospel as the 
kingdom of God the Father, to enter wdiich men 
must not only accept the words of Christ, but have 
faitli in Him as Saviour; in the Fourth Gospel 
Jesus offers salvation as eternal life. This life is 
in the Son, and is imparted by the Spirit. 

ii. Teaching of Jesus. —(1) In the Synoptic Gos¬ 
pels Jesus appears (a) as proclaimer and bringer of 
God’s kingdom. He came from the Father (Mt 
•JO 28 ; pf. Jn 16 1 ), had all the Father had (ll 27 
28 18 ), and entered this world able to seek and to 
save the lost (Mt lo j4 18 n , Lk 19 10 ). In this im¬ 
plied pre-existence Jesus claimed more than ethical 
onene-s with God. Ethical pre-existence is no true 
pre-existence. It was Jewish theologians whom 
lie challenged to tell whose son the Messiah is 
(Mt 2J 45 ) ; and when they answered ‘the son of 
David, 5 He replied that David, speaking by the 
Holy Ghost—whom Jesus presupposed as well 
known from the OT — called his son his Lord. 
Isaiah knew (ID) that the Messianic ‘rod’ and 
4 branch’ sprang from the stem of Jesse, and pointed 
to a Lord and kingdom above that of David; so 
Jesus teaches that His sonship was not simply 
from David, but from a source which made Him 
David’s Lord. He was David’s Lord in heaven 
before He appeared as Jesus on earth (cf. Mt 10 40 , 
Mk 9 s7 , Lk (r 8 ). Such seems to be the argument. 
This heavenly origin made Him well-pleasing in 
the sight of God (Mt 3 17 12 18 17®), set Him above 
the angels in heaven, put Him next the Father 
(Mk 13 32 ), and gave Him authority from the Father 
to forgive sins (Mk 2 10 ). As Son of God He cast 
out devils and empowered others to cast them out 
(3 IB ). Jehovah said, ‘Look unto me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am God, and 
there is none else’ (Is 45 s2 ); Jesus does not hesitate 
to put Himself in place of J" in the same invita¬ 
tion : 1 Come unto me all ye that labour’ (Mt ll 28 ). 
Salvation depends upon Him (ll 87 ), and He is 
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always present to save (Mt 18 20 ). Because He was 
e^er with God (Mt 24*; cf. Dn 7 1 *), He can judge 
men from the beginning of time to the end. As 
Son of Man He will welcome the saints to glory 
(Mt 25 s4 , Lk 23'* 9 ) and sentence the wicked to outer 
darkness. Jesus knows God as well as God knows 
Him (Mt ll 5 * 7 ). Only the omniscient Father can 
know the being of the Divine Son (16 17 , Lk 10 28 ). 
The sole confession of faith which He approved was 
that of His own Divinity (Mt 16 17 ); ana upon that 
He built His Church (v.* 8 , cf. Jn 17 s ). He did not 
declare sins forgiven : He imparted forgiveness 
(Mk 2 s ). The consciousness of Jesus speaks as 
of one who was with God before all time, through 
all time, and who continues in eternity with God. 
llis words were thus understood by the Jew's (Mk 
2 7 , Jn 5 18 ) and bv the Apostles (Mt 10 40 , Jn 4 M 5 s8 
(j.8-4o, 2 Co 15 47 , 1 Th l 10 4 1 ®). The words imply such 
a relation as theologians call the Trinity. 

(6) The fellowship of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit appears still more personal and essential in 
the actual w’ork of man’s redemption. The re¬ 
ligious value of Father, Son, and Spirit appears 
to l>e the same. The Spirit is not prominent in the 
teachings of Jesus, first, because its work, internal, 
subjective, tender, must be felt rather than de- 
sciil»ed ; and, second, because the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit was not to come till after His 
ascension. Yet the Spirit is there (Mt 10 80 ), for 
fait h in (rod involves also faith in Christ and the 
Holy Spirit; since each has part in man’s salva¬ 
tion. This truth appears w hether considered from 
(rod dowmwards, from man upwards, or from Christ 
the centre outw T ards. This last is specially import¬ 
ant in NT teachings, for Jesus ever looks back to 
the Father and forward to the Spirit. He is the 
only, the living bond between them. No man can 
come to the Father but by Him (Mt ll 28 , Jn 6 41 ) ; 
no man can come to Him unless the Father draw' 
him (Mt 11“, Lk 10- 1 ); neither can any man come 
to Father and Son unless born of the Holy Ghost 
(Mk 13 1J , Mt o 48 , Lk ll 13 ). Salvation* Jesus 
teaches, deitends upon right relations to Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Unless men enter the 
kingdom of the Father through faith in God they 
will be lost (Mk l 15 ll 22 ). Unless they believe in 
the Son as Saviour they will be left under sin (Mt 
11 js 24 *>- « o,* 34 ). And unless they accept the Holy 
Spirit they will incur eternal death (Mk S 29 ). The 
kingdom of heaven comes from the Father (Mt 6 10 ), 
is brought by the Son (Mk 1 1S 12 34 ), and nut in the 
hearts of men by the Holy Spirit. When Jesus 
showed the Holy Ghost casting out devils He said, 
‘Then is the kingdom of God come unto you’ 
(Mt 12 28 ). Both Father and Son hear the prayer 
prompted by the Spirit (Mt 6 rt , Jn 14 14 ); and all the 
blessings of the kingdom of God flow from the 
Father in heaven through Christ, who bids us 
ask what we will; and the Holy Spirit, who brings 
all the gifts of the heavenly Father to His children 
on earth (Mt 7 11 , Lk ll 18 ), will impart it unto us. 
.Jesus taught that the full establishment of the 
kingdom would be the work of the Holy Ghost (Lk 
24 4U , Ac l 8 ). 

(c) The Trinity underlies the kingdom of God ; 
it is also the revelation of God wilich overthrow's 
the rival kingdom of the devil (Mt 12 26 ). God the 
Father is at the head of the one, the devil the 
father is at the head of the other (Mt 13 88 , Jn 8**). 
Jesus came to destroy the works of the devil (Gn 
3 1S , Mk l 2 ^, 1 Jn 3 8 ), and the Holy Spirit was the 
pow T er of God in His hands to cast out Satan. The 
world of demons was much more prominent in NT 
thought than we sometimes suppose (cf. Weinel, 
Wirkungen des Geistes , pp. 1-26). Jesus summed up 
the Lord’s Prayer in ‘Thy kingdom come’ ana 
‘ Deliver us from the evil one.’ His commission to 
the Twelve consisted essentially in ‘Preach the 


gospel ’ and 4 Cast out the devil ’ (Mk 3 11 

16 ,s * 17 , Lk 4 s2 * 84 9 1 * 2 ); His own work might be simi¬ 
larly summed up. The destroyer and the Saviour 
were thought or together: Nullus diabolus , millus 
Redemptor, seems to be the NT nexus of thought. 
It was a conscious conflict of personalities. The 
demons assailed Christ, or appealed to Him as the 
Son of God, doubtless understanding more by that 
title than did the Jews (Mk 3 11 ); and He replied 
that He carried on a war of destruction by means 
of the Holy Spirit (Lk {J 43 ll 29 , Mt 12 28 ), who was 
given by the Father (Lk ll 18 - 14 ). The evil spirit 
was cast out by the Holy Spirit; and the Holy 
Spirit came from the Father through the Son (Mt 
12 28 ). That Son and Spirit are both Divine and 
personal, Jesus shows in the terrible passage Mt 
12 22 - 8 *; cf. Mk 3 22 * 80 , Lk 12 10 . Men saw the Son 
through the Spirit casting out devils, and w ere so 
blind as to call it the work of Beelzebub. Looking 
at the sun they called it midnight. Such confound¬ 
ing of spiritual values meant moral chaos. All 
other impulsive blasphemies against Father or Son 
would he forgiven ; but to see the personal Holy 
Ghost at work and call Him the personal devil 
meant death to spiritual distinctions. It was 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost (perhaps, as 
the derivation of the word, fiMirreiv -Hjv (piny, 
suggests, attack on personal character), and in¬ 
volved ‘guilt of eternal sin* (Mk 3 s *). It was 
also, so one are Son and Spirit, in some sense an 
unforgivable sin against the Son (cf. Lk 12 10 ‘a 
word against the Son’), ‘because they said he 
hath an unclean spirit.’ So pointed is the per¬ 
sonal antagonism that Jesus seems also to teach: 
Nullus diabolus , nullus Spiritus Sanctus . The 
blasphemy w hich Jesus declared fatal w as against 
the Holy Spirit; the blasphemy which the Apostles 
hrst feared was against the Son of God (Ac 13 45 , 
Ja27, lTi l 18 ). The two sins wilich have no for¬ 
giveness are lying to or about the Holy Ghost, and 
putting the Son of God to the shame of open denial 
(Mk 3 s * S 38 , Lk 9* ; cf. Ac 5 s , He 6 6 ). The destiny 
of man’s soul depends upon his attitude towards 
the Son of God and the Holy Spirit; we can hardly 
think of higher claims fortfie Divinity and Person¬ 
ality of both. 

(2) The record of Christ’s teaching in the Fourth 
Gospel presupposes the Synoptics, and in Apostolic 
perfective, under illumination of the promised 
Spirit, unfolds their final meaning. Were this 
Gospel not from John, it still would show how’ the 
most spiritual Christians in Apostolic days recalled 
the w ords of Jesus respecting the Son and Spirit, 
and how’ their experience witnessed to them. In 
the Apocalypse, Jesus appears, after the manner of 
the Synoptists, as Son of Man exalted as Son of 
God; in the Fourth Gospel, Christ is revealed as 
the Divine Son incarnate, not humbled, but with 
His eternal glory veiled by temporary abode among 
men, only to burst forth again in full splendour at 
His ascension. Jesus here presents Himself as 
central in salvation ; He is the eternal life (G 38 * 88 ), 
of which men must partake or perish. From this 
central position Jesus ever looks up to the Father 
and forw ard to the Spirit. He speaks much more 
here of the Holy Spirit than He does in the Synop¬ 
tics. He enlarges and unfolds here what He indi¬ 
cated there. He identifies Himself more closely 
w’ith the Gospel. The kingdom appears here as 
eternal life, and that life is in Christ (l 4 3 s6 5 40 6 s8 ). 
He is not a guide to the w’ay, or a preacher of 
truth : He is the way, the truth, and tne life (I4 8 ). 
When John’s disciples w’ondered at His knowledge 
of men, He told them that He was Jacob’s ladder, 
reaching all the w ay to God (l 60 - 51 ). To see Him was 
to see the Father (14 9 ). His solemn words, ’A/rip 
an 'p . . . 4yd) elm (8 s8 ), seem to reflect the ‘ I AM* 
of Ex 3 14 . In His typical interview’ with Nicode- 
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mas, the Jewish theologian. He presented salvation 
as flowing from Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Baur says Jn 3 16 sums up all Christian traths, and 
from it the Trinity appears as ‘ the most definite 
expression of the peculiar relation between God 
and man which has been realized through the re¬ 
velation of Christianity * (Lehre von d. Dreieinig- 
keit, i. 80 f.). Nicodemus addressed Jesus as 

* teacher’ (3 s ); but Jesus replied that He was 

* eternal life* (w. 18 * 1 ®), and pointed out as the 

three steps in man’s redemption, (1) regeneration 
by the Holy Ghost (w. 8 * ®); (2) faith in the Son 
of God, who came from heaven to save men by 
flis death (w. 18-18 ); and (3) the love of God the 
Father, who gave His only-begotten Son to redeem 
the world (v.“ f *). The elaborate teachings of Jn 
14-17 are but an unfolding of what is here taught 
as the way of salvation. Moving from heaven to 
earth, as the thought of Jesus does in the Fourth 
Gospel, we find His theology consists of (1) God the 
Father in glory and the glorification of the Father 
in the redemptive work of the Son ; (2) the salva¬ 
tion of men through the incarnation, death, and 
exaltation of the Son; and (3) the establishment of 
a kingdom (so in the Synoptics) of eternal life (so 
in Fourth Gospel) through the Church, in which by 
the special revelation of the Holy Spirit men will 
be bom again and equipped with spiritual gifts for 
service, and all to the glory of the Father and the 
Son (Jn 5 17 * <•). Even when speaking to a 

Samaritan woman and early in His ministry, Jesus 
related acceptable worship to Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. He taught that God is His Father 
(4- 1 " 81 ), and, through Him, Father of believers only 
(l 12 S 44 ); and that the Father is to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth, that is, in the Spirit of truth 
(4- 4 , cf. 14 17 ). To the Jewish theologian as an in¬ 
quirer, to the Samaritan woman as indifferent, and 
to the eager disciples (14 tf * 1W ) the Lord’s theo¬ 
logy is the same—to the Father, through the Son, 
by the Holy Spirit. In the farewell discourses 
(14-17) the Father, Son, and Spirit are so repeatedly 
spoken of as if persons, as acting together and 
apart, as going forth one from another, and return¬ 
ing one to another, that the question of difficulty is 
not: How can one God subsist as Father, Son, and 
Spirit, but rather : How can the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, here respectively set forth by Jesus, consti¬ 
tute one God ? 

In these discourses Jesus sheds some light upon 
the inner Trinitarian relations of the Godhead. 
He shows first that the work of redemption in¬ 
volves His triumphant return to the glory which 
He had with the Father before the world was 
(082 13 H.S 2 X 7 »). It was Divine, eternal glory to 
which the Son returned: such glory only a Divine 
Being could lay aside and take again. It re¬ 
mained ever with Him as Son of God, but was 
veiled in the incarnation (I 14 2 u ll 4 ®). Jesus says 
the Son is so one with the Father that He has 
glory of His own, has eternal life in Himself (5 s * 6 
ll 28 ); in fact, that all that the Father has the Son 
has (5 21 16 18 17 s * 8 ). Men may believe in Him as in 
the Father (14 1 ), seek life from Him as from the 
Father (fi 47 ), pray to Him as to the Father (14 4 ), 
and are as safe in His hands as in the Father’s 
hands (lO 28 * 28 ). And for this equality with God 
He gives a remarkable reason: ‘ My Father is 
greater than I.’ He describes His relation to the 
Father in the paradoxical words: ‘ I and my 
Father are one’ (14 s8 10 30 ), and again, * My Father 
is greater than I’ (14 s * 10 28 ). Jesus never calls 
Himself God; but ever claims to be Son of God, 
and does this through a perfect human conscious¬ 
ness (14 18 17* 20 17 ). He knows that both as Son of 
Man and Son of God He came from heaven (13® 
8 “); and He calls Himself the Son of Man who 
is in heaven (3“). He claims to be ‘ the Son 9 in an 


absolute sense, as God iB to Him ‘the Father’ in an 
absolute sense (6 40 3» &*>- 18 « «• *■ *• 28 8»-« 14“). It 
is from this relation of God incarnate that He says, 
‘ My Father is greater than I.* For Moses or Paul 
or Luther to say, ( God is greater than I am,' would 
be absurd. Equally absurd would it be for Christ 
unless He were conscious of superhuman being, 
as the Jews saw at once (5 JS ). In the two places 
where He thus speaks (10 s * 8 14 28 ) He addressed His 
disciples. He might thus speak from the point of 
view of His humiliation by the incarnation or in 
reference to the precedence ever given the Father 
before the Son and Spirit; but, plainly, His pur¬ 
pose here is to cheer believers. He does not say, 
‘I am less than the Father’; His mind dwells upon 
the absolute oneness with the Father, so that all 
the greatness and fulness of the Father are for His 
people. Hence He says to His disciples (10 28 ), ‘ My 
rather is greater than all' opponents, and (v. 80 ) ‘I 
and my Father are one.’ Again (14 s * 8 ) He says, ‘If 
ye loved me ye would rejoice, because I go unto the 
Father; for my Father is greater than I.' The 
greatness of the Father is not apart from the Son, 
but belongs to the Son, and through the Son 
becomes His people’s. The Father was not greater 
than the Son by way of contrast or separation, but 
in the way of likeness and perfect oneness. No 
mere ethical union of Jesus with God fully explains 
this ‘one.’ Only one Divine Being seems able to 
include such relations and make the infinite fulness 
of the Father the possession of the Son. Only 
God could receive all of God. Of such Divine 
being Christ seems plainly conscious (3 1# fi 4 ® S 28 * 80 
10 3b ). When charged with making Himself God 
(10 33 ) He answered that He was Son of God, and 
gave, as proof, that He was sinless (cf. Lk l 83 , Jn 
10 3 ®), sanctified anil sent of God—a thing no mere 
man could claim. The salvation of all the redeemed 
hangs upon Jesu» Christ; only a oneness of being 
with God can bear such a load of weal and woe. It 
is into this transcendent and real relation of Father 
and Son that Jesus roots the go-pel of redemption. 
It begins and ends in heaven. Because the Son 
came from God and w ent to God (13 18 ) He could 
wash the disciples’ feet, and as Divine Providence 
be ever with His people. From this transcendence 
He speaks as Jehovah to His people (Ac 9 5 * 10f# ), and 
from it He sends forth the Holy Spirit. The Spirit 
is spoken of as in heaven with the Father and Son, 
and coining to earth at the intercession of the Son. 

If there is anything cardinal in NT teachings 
( 14 i 8 -i ».26 15 26 16 ? 17 i 20**, Lk S4 48 , Ac l 8 -*#* 1 -* 
Iio l 4 8 1 * 8 , Gal 3 1 * 9 ), it is that the gift of the Holy 
Ghost comes through the glorification of the Son. 
This is the theme of Jn 14-17, especially of lfi 5-18 . 
Here Jesus sends another Paraclete to continue 
His personal work (14 10 ). Jesus never spoke of the 
Spirit as created ; there is a power from on high 
(Lk 24 48 ), but its source is the personal Spirit (Ac l 8 ). 
Nor does He ever speak of the gift or outpouring 
of the Spirit, as John himself does (1 Jn 4 13 ). Jesus 
speaks of the Holy Spirit as a Personal Being, 
coming from the Father, sent by the Son, to testify 
before men to Father and Son (15 9 ®* w ). Hence the 
disciples would not be ‘ orphans ’ when Jesus left 
them (14 18 ). When He said, ‘ I will come unto you' 
(14 18 ), He meant by the Spirit: the one is as per¬ 
sonal as the other. The incarnate Son was more 
of manifestation of God then than the Father; so 
Jesus says that the Spirit can do greater things for 
men than the Son, because the Son returned to the 
glory of the Father and the Son (14 1 ® IS 36 18 71 *). 
Each takes precedence in His peculiar work. The 
Father can no more complete the work of redemp¬ 
tion without the Son than the Son could begin it 
without the Father. They are so one that Jesua 
could say that the Father sanctified Him (10 3 ®) or 
that He sanctified Himself (17 18 ). The Father 
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sends the Son ; and the Son comes Himself. .Jeans 
excludes in all His teachings separate action of 
Father and Son (14 9 * 1W * 17 1 ®*"). And the mission 
of the Spirit is to witness to Father and Son. 
This indicates the equal Divinity of all. Unless 
the Son were God, He could not send the Spirit 
of God ; and the Holy Ghost would not testify to 
and glorify a man. Jesus teaches that Fatner, 
Son, and Spirit are all equally present in the souls 
of believers (7“* *); yet none loses His personality 
or is confounded with another. The witness of the 
Spirit, Jesus says, is twofold—first to the Church, 
and second to the world. To Christians He would 
so recall the teachings of Jesus and add to them 
that believers would know the Son as never before. 
Jesus taught*these things* (14* 8 ); the Spirit would 
teach 1 all things ’ (v. 88 ), that is, the things of the 
Father and Son (16 w ), as the Spirit ever hears (1G 13 , 
note the present sense in d/cowr#) them in Divine 
omniscience. To the world also, through the 
Church, the Spirit would testify for Christ (16 8 * 18 ). 
As in the Synoptics, so in the Fourth Gospel, Jesus 
reveals the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as building 
up God’s kingdom and destroying that of the devil. 
The Spirit was to convince the world that it had 
not glorified the Son. To hate the Son was to hate 
the Father (lo 23 ), and to hate the Son called forth 
the protest of the Spirit (15 23, **), Only the Spirit, 
coining from the glorified Christ, could overcome 
this hatred (10 7 ). And this co-operation of Son 
and Spirit rested on essential relations to one an¬ 
other and to the world (ll t0 16 7 ). Almost dramati¬ 
cally it is said of the personal Spirit that tueivos 
i\0ujp (13'-* 6 ) would convict the world of a threefold 
sin. The triple attack of Satan upon the Son (Lk 
4 sf *) is met by a triple defence of the Spirit. The 
first world sin was disbelief in Christ ; the second 
was sin against the righteousness of Christ (cf. 
‘eternal sin,’ Mk S'-*). Conviction of this sin the 
Spirit wrought through the triumphant resurrec¬ 
tion of Jesus (cf. 1 1* 3 18 4**, 1 Ti 3*°, He 9 14 ), and 
His return to the Father, with whom only the 
righteous can dwell. The third sin, like the third 
temptation (Mt 4 9 ), was putting Satan in the place 
of the Son of God. The Spirit would show that 
the death of Jesus meant the destruction of the 
devil: ‘the prince of this world is judged* (Jn 16 11 ). 
As intimated in the Synoptics, Jesus here teaches 
that God is to destroy the kingdom of evil by His 
Son and Spirit. The prince of this world is judged 
and doomed. The Son testifies (14 ]7 ) that the world 
is lost because it cannot know and receive the 
Spirit; the Spirit testifies that the world is lost 
because it does not accept and honour the Son. 
The only hope of man, Jesus teaches, lies in com¬ 
ing to God through the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
The Divinity of both and their place in the Trinity 
appear to be inextricably involved in Christ’s own 
gospel. In most solemn manner He asks the once 
blind man (9 s5 ), 1 Dost thou believe on the Son of 
God ? * He accepts his confession of faith in Him 
as such, ‘ Lord, I believe.* He also accepts, as He 
had done before (Mt 14 83 16 ltf ), worship as Son of 
God. Here His testimony to His own Divinity 
and equality .with God culminates. But with it 
He ever associates the Holy Ghost as coming from 
God (14 18 " 17 ) and continuing the work of the Son in 
leading men to God (3 S ‘ 8 14™). 

(3) The Synoptic Gospels present, by way of 

J 'ust historic accommodation, the teaching of 
tesus to the Jews, though showing incidentally, 
especially after the resurrection, the higher self- 
consciousness of Christ as found in the Fourth 
Gospel (cf. especially Mt 11 s7 and Lk 10 22 ). This 
last, given intentionally for disciples (Jn 21 28 ’ 25 ), 
for the Church, and for man as man, unfolds the 
deeper character and words of Christ. There are 
two symbolical acts, which show how the doctrine 


of the Trinity appears with equal naturalness in 
all the Gospels. Jesus breathed upon His dis¬ 
ciples and imparted the Holy Ghost (Jn 20 22 ). He 
also bade them baptize their converts in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (Mt 28 18 * w ). 
Here in brief symbol and formula He sets forth 
the Trinity conception of Jn 14-17. He breathed 
upon the disciples from His own glorified body and 
said, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ He speaks aa 
Lord, ‘ Take ’; it is a word of command with 
which He sends forth the Spirit. He begins to 
do what He said He would do (16 7 ). Speaking 
as God (cf. Gn 2 7 , Ezk 37 s ), He exercised the 
authority to impart the Spirit of God. Through 
His word of command and His vital breath the 
Holy Ghost proceeded from God the Father to the 
hearts of men. The Apostles received the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit for service, as had Jesus Him¬ 
self for His great Apostleship (Mk l 8 - 10 , Jn l 82 . 

He 3 1 ). The authority to bind and loose given by 
Jesus (Mt 18 18 ) is now ascribed to the Holy Ghost 
(Jn 20 23 ). Both Son and Spirit forgive sins through 
the Apostles. The gift or the Spirit (Jn 20*®) cor¬ 
responds with the baptismal command (Mt 28 19 ). 
Both set forth the Apostolic commission; and 
both do so in the name of Father, Son, and Holy- 
Ghost. In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus sends forth 
the Twelve in His own name, with the authority of 
the Father and inspired by Him with the Spirit 
(2u JI ). In Mt 28*" He claims all power in heaven 
and on earth, and bids them disciple and baptize 
men in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Jesus began His own work with baptism, 
which He said was from God (Mt 21 28 ), and re¬ 
ferred to communion with Himself as baptism (Mk 
10 3 -) ; hence His command to baptize is not strange. 

He would send His disciples to the Gentile world 
with the same ordinance with which John came to 
Israel. It is the Trinitarian formula that chal¬ 
lenge" criticism (cf. Wendt, Teaching of Jesus , ii. 
349, 374). True, there is no text evidence against 
it (Resell, Paralleltexte , 3 Ev. ii. 393 f.); and it 
occurs in the most Jewish Gospel, where such 
teachings are improbable unless from Jesus. Later 
references to baptism in the name of Jesus (Ac 
2 s8 19 5 , 1 Co l 1 *) seem either to describe the accept¬ 
ance of Christianity, without reference to the mode 
of baptism, or to prove that the Trinitarian form 
-was not the only one in use. Where the form of 
baptism is expressly referred to, it is always in the 
name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ( Didache , 
vii. 3; Justin M., Ap. i. 61; cf. Resell, /.<*.). If the 
teachings in Jn 21H 1 * 23 are from Jesus, Mt 28 19 is 
quite natural. If the Apostles were sent by the 
Father and the Son, and inspired by the Spirit to 
declare converts' sins remitted, -what more natural 
than to add ‘ baptize them in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ’ ? We I 
can hardly think of Paul, some *25 years after 
Christ's ascension, writing ‘ the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the com¬ 
munion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all,’ or 
John reporting Jesus (16 7 ‘ 1S ) as building His gospel 
upon Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, unless the 
Lord had taught essentially w hat is in Mt 28 19 . 
The teachings of Jesus seem fairly to include the 
follow ing: (1) He approved of the baptism of John, 
and His disciples continued it (Jn 3 32 4 1 ); (2) after 
the death of John, He let this preparatory baptism 
drop (a) because the kingdom foretold liaa actually 
come, (6) because Messianic baptism led to false 
views of the kingdom and provoked opposition, 

(c) because Jesus gradually turned to the special 
instruction of the Twelve; (3) His teaching on 
baptism identified it with the Holy Ghost, as all 
the evangelists tell us (Mt 3 11 , Mk l 8 , Lk 3™, Jn 
l 83 , Ac I s ), hence, as soon as the Holy Spirit was 
given at Pentecost, the Apostles felt that the time 
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had come for the renewal of external baptism also; 
(4) baptism ‘in the name of Jesus’ would then 
mean, as Jesus caught, baptism of the Holy Ghost 
and into the ueroce of Christ, in contrast with 
Johannine baptism; (5) Luke shows that Jesus 
had the same view of baptism and the Trinity as 
appears in Mt 28 19 . He taught (a) the coming of 
the Holy Ghost, (6) this coming was a baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, and (c) the Father and Son par¬ 
ticipated in this baptism of the Holy Ghost (24™, 
Ac 1 # ). Here are the same elements of doctrine as 
are contained in Mt 28™. If we suppose with 
Haupt ( Apostolat im NT, 38 f.), that this is not 
a formula of baptism, but a summary by the 
Evangelist of Christ’s teachings on baptism and 
what it meant, we reach the same result: the only 
confession of faith and baptism that Jesus taught 
meant sharing the redemption of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. The Apostolic form ‘ in the name of 
Jesus’ would then mean just what is taught in Mt 
28 19 . It was baptism in the Spirit unto Christ: 
hence, when St. Paul found disciples (Ac 19 3 ) who 
had not received the Holy Ghost, he asked unto 
what they had been baptized : baptism had special 
reference to the Holy Ghost. It also referred to 
all the redemptive work of the Son (Gal dr 6 *-. Ho 6 3 ), 
as well as to the full activity of the Spirit (1 Co 
12 1S , Tit 3 s * 8 ). 

St Paul also puts baptism and the Holy Spirit 
together (1 Co 10 2 * ®) in a way to make it seem 
certain that he traced both to Christ (ll 23 , cf. 
Mt 20 s2 ). St. Peter, too, describing conversion 
(Ac 2 s8 ), united baptism in the name of Jesus, and 
reception of the Holy Ghost, just as we should 
expect on our view. Baptism ‘into the name’ 
meant baptism unto God (Jer 14®), who is revealed, 
not through but in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Jehovah was the name of God for the 
OT covenant; the new name of God for the new 
covenant in Christ is Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Their equal Divinity, personality, and participa¬ 
tion in man’s redemption so form the doctrine of 
God and His work in the teachings of Jesus, that 
Mt 28 19 may well be regarded as a culmination and 
synopsis of the gospel of the risen Lord. This 
baptismal formula was the centre of a solemn act 
of worship in which Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
were equally adored. It was a solemn profession 
of faith in which each was regarded as indis¬ 
pensable ground of man’s salvation. It was a 
solemn confession of covenant relation in which 
each was equally looked to as source of consecra¬ 
tion and blessing. Jesus speaks of these distinc¬ 
tions as of spiritual realities. It seems impossible 
to paraphrase His words into, ‘Baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, and of the Messiah, 
and of God as Spirit,’ as some modern critics say 
Jesus meant (cf. Kaftan, Wesen der Chr. Bel . in 
345 f.; see H. M. Scott, Nicene Theol. 255 f.). 
‘The Trinity of revelation, according to Jesus* 
own teachings, leads up to a Trinity of Being’ 
(Schlottman, Compendium d. Bib . Theol . 134). 
The historicity of Mt 28 19 is not weakened by later 
opposition to Gentiles entering the Church (Ac 
11™ 15 M , Gal 2 18 ); for that controversy turned not 
on the fact but on the mode of their admission: 
must they enter the Church through the syna¬ 
gogue or not? (cf. Schmid, Theol. of NT, 163). 
On the other hand, this Trinitarian confession 
has an argumentative relation to all nations; the 
spread of the gospel would be a proof of the truth 
of the doctrine. Upon such teaching Christ pro¬ 
mised His blessing; with it He would be in His 
Church unto the end of the world (v. 99 , cf. Mt 24 14 
30 31 ). Out of this confession of faith in baptism, 
taught by Jesus, has grown the first and only 
creed of all the ages : j1 believe in God the Father 
. . • anl in Jesus Christ our Lord . . • and in the 


Holy Ghost.’ 4 The baptismal symbol in its whole 
contents goes back beyond all question to the 
Apostolic a^e ’ (Caspari, Qucllen z. Gesch. d. 
Taufsymb. i. 5); and no other than a Trinitarian 
formula has ever appeared in the history of the 
Church (cf. Resell, 424 f.); * Trinitarian baptism 
was universal in the earliest churches and among 
the earliest heretics.’ No Judaizer or Gnostic ad¬ 
ministered Christian baptism without the rpur- 
naKapla irovo/uxala, the 1 trina invocatio, nomen 
trinae beatitudinis,’ that sprang from Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost (Clem. Horn. ix. 23). 

iii. Apostolic Teaching. —(1) The outpouring of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostolic Church brought 
first the personality of the Spirit into greater pro¬ 
minence, and, secondly, shea new light from the 
Spirit upon the Son. (a) This new light showed 
(a) the great importance of the Person as well as 
the words of the incarnate Christ—He was much 
more than a prophetic Messiah ; (£) the unique 
value of His atoning death; and (7) the vital 
relation for believers between this shameful death 
and His glorious resurrection and ascension to 
the right hand of the Father, where He represents 
and rules His j»eople. The first martyr, full of the 
Holy Ghost, saw the heavens opened and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God (Ac 7 M * M ; cf. 
1 P I 19 - 21 3 18f *, Ph 2 tif *, He l 3 ). He who ascended 
to Divine glory, it was felt, must ever have dwelt 
in Divine glory; and His incarnation, instead of 
being His life, was but an incident in llis eternal 
existence. These Jew ish Christians all start from 
Ps 110 1 *-, and declare by the Holy Ghost that the 
Psalmist knew by the Holy Ghost that Christ was 
Lord of David and Lord of all (Ac 2 s1 * 36 10 36 ll 23 , 
Ja 2 1 , Jude 4 ; the Didarhe calls him ‘the God of 
David,’ 10 6 ). 4 Our God and Saviour Jesus Christ ’ 

and ‘our Lord and Sa\iour Jesus Christ meant 
the same thing (2 P l 1 * 11 2 20 ). Jesus was equal 
with Jehovah (cf. Weiss, NT Theol 6 132) ; His 
throne was God’s throne (He I s - 8 3 1S ); because He 
w'as God (He l 8 ). Language failed these Jewish 
Christians to say more of the glory of the Son of 
God. The whole OT, as revelation of the Holy 
Spirit, testified to the Divine Christ (He 3 7 l 5 - “• 
22f. 56 iqbj The ruling idea in Hebrew's is that 
the old covenant of Jehovah with Israel was sup¬ 
planted by the new , in which Jesus takes the 
lace of Jehovah, Christians take the place of 
ew's (cf. Ep. of Barnabas 4), and the Holy Spirit, 
which led Israel tow ards Canaan, leads Christians 
through the Son to the rest in heaven (l 2 2 8 * 4f * 4 lf *). 
This eternal Son is as the Jehovah of the OT (He 
l 3,13 8 1 P2 2 ), and is described there as such (Ps 110, 
He l 13 , Ps 102 2G ’ 28 , He l 10 ). He became incarnate 
to save men ; and, in co-operation with the Holy 
Ghost the eternal Spirit (9 14 ), the eternal Son 
(I s ) became author of eternal salvation (5 9 ), and 
eternal redemption (9 12 ) unto an eternal inherit¬ 
ance (9 1 ®). The relations of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are eternal. An attempt is made to 
set forth the connexion of the Son with the Father 
by comparing it with a brightness streaming from 
the Divine glory. Christ is one with God as a ray 
of light is one with the sun : out of such relation 
He takes form as a Personal Being distinct from 
the Father, yet so one with Him that to see the 
Son was to see the very glory which constitutes 
the Father (He I s ), the very ‘character of His 
being’ (cf. Weiss, 493). 4 He was everything lofty 
that could be imagined. Everything that can os 
said of Him was already said in the first two 
generations after His appearance * (Haraack, Dog - 
mengesch. i. 66). 

(5) Equally marked is the Apostolic conception 
of the Holy Ghost and His relation to Father and 
Son. In the Gospels Jesus speaks 25 times of 
the Spirit, and the Evangelists make a like number 
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of references; but in the Acts and Epistles over 
160 statements are made about the Holy Ghost 
(Scofield, The Holy Spirit in NT Scripture , 11). 
in the Gospels the Spirit ‘ was not yet * (Jn 7*0, 
that is, not in the fulness and abiding power of 
post-Ascension days. But, after Christ's return to 
the Father, Apostolic men were 4 full of the Holy 
Ghost ’ (Ac 4 8 ). At Pentecost the Spirit came as 
Jesus predicted (Jn 3 8 16® -1 ®), to inspire and equip 
the Church. He came also in judgment, as Jesus 
had said (Mk 3-®, Lk 12 10 ). The tirst mention of 
the 4 Church' (Ac 5 s ) shows Ananias and Sapphira 
dead upon its threshold for lying to the Holy 
Ghost. To lie to the Spirit was to lie to God 
(v. 4 ); for it is the Spirit of both God (1 P 4 14 ) 
and His Christ (1 P l 11 ). Regeneration is the 
work of the Spirit, who uses the word (IP l 28 , 
Jude w * ,JD ); it is also the work of God (1 P 5 10 ). 
The writer of Hebrews speaks little of the Spirit 
in believers; but when he comes to set forth the 
eternal high priesthood of the Son (6 20 ), which was 
* after the power of an endless life ’ (7 1 ®), he empha¬ 
sizes the doctrine that Christ’s eternal intercession 
takes place through the eternal Spirit (9 14 ). If 
Spirit means here (cf. Delitzsch, ad loc.) 4 the 
Divine inward being of the God-man,’ we meet 
once more the view that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are eternally one with God who is a Spirit. 

(c) St. Peter as leader of the Jewish Christians 
preaches the gospel as from Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. He sums it up doctrinally (IP l 2 ) 
as (a) election by God the Father, (yS) through the 
Holy Spirit, (7) unto salvation by Jesus Christ. 
This is the order from the side of God : from the 
side of man he describes it to inquirers and twice 
over to a court of Jewish theologians (Ac 2 s8 4 12 5 32 ) 
as (a) repentance towards God, (£) faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and (7) receiving the Holy Ghost. 
He says the conversion of Cornelius was accept¬ 
ance of the Holy Ghost as a gift of God, and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ (Ac ll lrt , cf. 1 P l 17 *-)- 
He describes Christians as those who have 4 faith 
in the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesu* 
Christ’ (2 P l 1 ' 11 ), where Jesus is both God and 
Saviour. He add:* that both the preacher and the 
Word must be witnessed to by the Holy Spirit, to 
have any effect (IP l 11 4 11 ). This Trinitarian 
gospel of St. Peter is that of St. Stephen (Ac 7 48f ), 
St. James (1® 2 1 4 8 ), and St. Jude (vv. 19 * 21 ). The 
beginning of the Christian life takes place through 
presentation of the Son in the Word; for such 
applying the things of Christ by the Spirit (1 P 
2 3 ) regenerates the heart. All Christian growth 
depends upon being in Christ (3 1 ® 4 1 5 14 ). The 
three Apostolic conditions of entering the kingdom 
of God were repentance (Ac 5 31 ll 18 , Ro 2 4 , 2 Co 
10 ; cf. Mt 9 13 , Lk 24 47 ), faith (Ac 3 1B 14 27 20- 1 , 
Ro 9 10 , 1 Co 13 13 ), and holiness (Ac 26 20 , He 6 1 , 
Ja 2 17 , Ro 16 3 ); and these rested upon Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Faith in Christ works by 
love (Gal 5®) towards the Father, the Son, and 
the brethren, and purities the heart by the in¬ 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit (Ac 15 9 ). These con¬ 
stant allusions to the Trinity, with no further 
explanations, show that this doctrine was taken 
for granted among the Apostolic Churches. From 
the adoration of Jesus Christ, the centre of the 
Trinity, as God by Jewish Christians, light must 
have fallen in all directions upon the conception of 
God as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

(2) St. .Paul sets out from fundamental belief 
in one God (Gal 3 80 , 1 Co 8®, 1 Ti 2®), but at once 
proceeds to teach that in the gospel God is the 
Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, (a) Upon this 
essential relation of Father and Son he built all 
his hopes (Ro l 8 * 8 , 1 Co l 2 ’ 4 , 2 Co 4 6 ). In the 
eternal Son believers were chosen before the 
foundation of the world (Eph l 4 ). He is called 


jcvpiot and even 0e6t, side by side with the Father 
(Ro 9®, cf. 7 51 ®, Tit 2 18 ). He shares Divine attri¬ 
butes, and, together with the Father, is worshipped 
and glorified (1 Co l a , Ro 13 10 , Eph 5 W , 1 Ti l 12 ). 
Yet He is never identified with the Father, but is 
carefully distinguished from Him (1 Co 8®, Ro l 4 
S 92 ). He is the image of the invisible God (Col l u ), 
and shares the invisible glory of God; He is also 
4 a man’ Christ Jesus (1 Ti 2®). As sharing the 
glory of the Father, He is called the ‘ firstborn * 
of all creation (Col l 1 ®). As Jesus spoke of the 
Father as greater than He, when claiming all the 
Father has as His, so St. Paul describes the glori¬ 
fied Christ as Head of Creation, in reference both 
to God and the universe. In Him all things sub¬ 
sist, because He is the Son and receives all from 
the Father (2 Co 4 6 ). He is described as ‘existing 
before the world in the eternal Godhead, yet He 
did not cling with avidity to the prerogatives of 
His Divine majesty, did not arbitrarily display 
His equality with God; but . . . took upon Him 
the form of a servant’ (Lightfoot’s paraphrase of 
Ph 2®**). St. Paul does not use metaphysical terms, 
but teaches here that the fiofxpp OeoO involved par¬ 
ticipation in the ovaia. Oeou. Similarly, Bengel re¬ 
marks (in Nosgen, Gesch. NT Off. i. 19) that the 
term Oefrnjs as distinguished from deidr-qs expresses 
‘non modo divinas virtutes sed ipsam divinam 
naturam.' St. Paul regards the Incarnation as 
serving the double purpose of showing God’s love 
as Father (Gal 4 4 , Ro 8 3 ; cf. Jn 3 16 ), and of reveal¬ 
ing the inner relations of Christ’s premundane and 
Divine being (2 Co 8 s , Ph 2® f -). A God of love 
seemed to involve personal subjects and objects of 
love within the Godhead, from which God who 
loved the world sent forth the Son of His love to 
save men. The Father gave the Son (Ro 8®*), the 
Son *jave Himself (Gal l 4 ), surrendered His glory 
and died on the cross; the Holy Spirit witnesseth 
to the Son and wins sinners to accept Him (Ro 
l 1 * 4 * ®). That is St. Paul’s gospel (Ro l 1 ®* 17 ), which 
has proved itself the power of God unto salvation. 
He often sums up his gospel, and it is always Trini¬ 
tarian (Ro ;V-® 8- f * 15 1 ®- 17 , 1 Co 2« 12 81 -, 2 Co 3 3 , Gal 
4 4-b , Eph I 3 '®* 13 2 18 4 4 "®, Col l 3 - 4 - 8 ; cf. He l 1 * 9 2 s * 4 
10 2 ®- 2y. ji 1 iirj. in.Over every sermon he can pro¬ 
nounce the benediction of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (2 Co 13 14 ). 

[b) St. Paul, like all the Apostles, supports his 
theology by the Old Testament. His central 
theme, the Divine Christ, he sets at once in in¬ 
separable relations to Jehovah. The Jewish teach¬ 
ings of his day confounded d*."Ak and .nrr (so 
Jehovah is rendered 0e6s in LXX of Nu 22 13 2B 8 , 
while Vk and dvt^k appear as Kvpios in Nu 28 8 , Gn 
21 2 * ®); but St. Paul, with a few possible exceptions 
(1 Co 3 5 , Ro Id 41 *), agrees with St. James (1* 2 1 *®) 
and St. Peter (Ac 2 s ®) in distinguishing them as two 
Divine Persons. The Father is 0eos , though the 
name is also given to the Son (Ro 9®), and the Son 
is Kupios. This personal distinction of Father and 
Son is traced by St. Paul to the OT distinctions of 
D'hSk and nvr, and to the different relations of God 
to man expressed by those names (cf. Seeberg, Die 
Anbetung d. 4 Hcrrn* bei Paulus , p. 8f.). The 
distinction of God in Himself and the revealing 
Jehovah in the OT, St. Paul sees fully unfolded in 
the personal distinction of Father and Son. Christ 
did not become Lord; His Kvpidrys was but a form of 
His activity as a personal Divine Being. He was 
God before He was manifested as Lord; and He will 
be God after He ceases to rule as Lord (1 Co IS 38 5 
cf. August, l.c. i. 8). He is Lord, not in relation to 
God but in relation to mau (Ro 5 1 * 1K 81 6 11 14 8 , 1 Co 
I s * 10 ). St Paul, too, goes back to Ps 110, which 
he quotes oftener than any other OT passage (Ro 
8 s4 , Eph l 20 , Col 3 1 ,1 Co 15 28 ). He found there the 
Lord Christ reigning with the Lord God until all 
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enemies to God’s kingdom were subdued, and 
sharing the Divine majesty and power insepar¬ 
able from God. This prophecy was fulfilled in the 
incarnate Lord conquering death and Satan, and 
through the Resurrection sitting down at the 
right hand of God, with all enemies at His foot¬ 
stool (Ro 8 M , Eph l 90 ). The glorified Christ is the 
Lord of glory (Ph Ja 2 1 ). Not till after the 
Resurrection was Jesus Lord, though He was ever 
Divine (1 Co 2P; cf. Mt 22 411 *). Christ saves us as 
triumphant Lord (Eph 4 8 , 1 Co 7**). He is also 
the Providence of the Church (Gal 2 s , 1 Co 4 19 16 7 ). 
When all believers are saved His lordship ceases; 
He gives the kingdom which He undertook to the 
Father and resumes the eternal relations of the 
Son (1 Co 15 26 ). From the Resurrection to the Last 
Judgment is the rule of Christ. He rules with 
the Father (1 Co 15 10 , Ro 8 30 ), as He saves with the 
Father (Col I s , Ro 8 8 ). God’s work for man, St. 
Paul teaches, is never apart from Christ’s work. 
They are as rays of heat and lmht in the same sun¬ 
beam. Hence St. Paul was called to be an Apostle 
by both Father and Son (Gal l 1 ), who formed one 
Divine power (as omission of 6td before 0eoD and 
singular predicates show; cf. 1 Ti l 1 , 1 Th 3 11 , 
2 Th 2 17 , 1 Co 15 8 * 10 ; Seeberg); and he sees the 
final judgment as by both God and Christ (2 Th l 8f -, 
1 Co 4°). All between these in St. Paul’s survey 
of life is done equally by the Father and Son. 
* The active rule of the exalted Lord is, according 
to Paul, such that in every act of it contempor¬ 
aneously an act of God the Father is completed ’ 
(Seeberg, p. 35). The grace of the Son is as much 
a Divine element in salvation as is the love of the 
Father (Tit 3 6 * 7 ); hence, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of Ro 8- 14 , St. Paul never speaks of inter¬ 
cession of the Son with the Father, so one are 
they considered in working. His God, in opposi¬ 
tion to polytheism, is ‘one God the Father, of 
whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things* (1 Co 8 6 ). He says (v. 4 ), 
‘there is none other God but one,’ and that one 
God is the Father and Son. These were equally 
God for St. Paul from Ps 110 to his own last ex¬ 
perience. The subordination of the Son was but 
a stepping-stone to lift the saints to the glory of 
the Father, which was shared by the Son. The 
words ‘Christ is God’s’ (1 Co 3 251 ) support the 
assurance ‘ ye are Christ’s,’ as the statement * the 
head of Christ is God ’ upholds the teaching that 
‘ the head of every man is Christ* (1 Co ll 3 ). St. 
Paul follows Jesus* teachings that the Father was 
greater than the Son, not by way of contrast, but 
in a unity, which communicates all the greatness 
of the Father through the service of the Sou (cf. 
Col l u 2® 3 n ). 

(c) St. Paul’s theology is Christo-centric. He pro¬ 
ceeds from Christ outwards to Father and Spirit, 
yet everywhere recognizing the Divine relation of 
the Spirit to the Father ana Son. The living bond 
between the Son, exalted as Lord, and man is the 
Holy Ghost. St. Paul echoes Jesus’ doctrine (Jn 
16 i4 ) that the Spirit teaches Christ and is an earnest 
of all good things to come (2 Co l 23 5 s , Eph l 19 ). 
So one in working are they that he calls Christ 
a life-giving Spirit (1 Co 15*®), and says, ‘the Lord 
is the Spirit ’ (2 Co 3 17 ). They are one as in the 
Godhead, yet distinct, both in their subjective 
and objective relations to man; for he adds: 
‘ where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,* 
and elsewhere (Gal 5 1 ) says, ‘ stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hiath made us free.’ St. 
Paul’s theology grew out of his experience. He 
knew the personal Divine work of Son and Spirit 
in his own soul (Ph 3 s , Ro 8® 9 1 ). He had extra¬ 
ordinary gifts of the Spirit (1 Co 14 w ). He knew 
that all religious life comes from the Spirit (Ro 
15 lv , Gal 3 s * *). He knew, also, that Christ in him 


was his life, his hope of glory (Col l 17 ). But he 
sharply distinguished the revelation of the Lord 
in him (Ac 22 7 )» and the sending of the Son that 
we may become sons of God, from the sending 
of the Spirit to awaken us to the life of sons (Gal 
4 4 * 6 ). He did not regard the Spirit as merely the 
spiritual disposition produced in ns by Christ. 
Christian life is equally related to both Son and 
Spirit; they are equally Divine, but not identical. 
The Spirit proceeds from the Son as the Spirit of 
Christ (Ro 8 9 , Gal 4®, 1 Co 2 16 , Eph 4 8 ), as well as from 
the Father; and in his experience St. Paul found 
the Son to be the fundamental type of the form 
of life into which believers are brought by the 
Spirit (so Nosgen, ii. 262). The Spirit is the im¬ 
pel ling power, the Son is the abiding life element, 
in the Christian (Ro 8 14 , Gal 1“). The same fruits 
spring from both (Gal 5 4 - 1 * 1 * 2194 , Eph 5 9 , Ph l 11 ). 
Roth make us free from the Law (Gal 5 l * 18 ). We 
are to have the mind of both (1 Co 7 40 , Ro S 27 ); 
both intercede with the Father for us (Ro 8 s4, **), 
and with us for the Father (Ro 8 9 , 2 Co 13 5 ). We 
cannot trace the limits of the working of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit; but St. Paul plainly teaches 
that there are such limits. The Spirit begins the 
life of the soul in man, but all NT writers ascribe 
the resurrection life of the body to the risen 
Christ (2 Co 4 10 ). The Spirit makes man a new 
personality, the Son makes man a member of His 
Dody, the Church (Nosgen, l.c.) The Son may 
become angry and condemn in wrath (1 Co lo 2 -’), 
the Spirit is only grieved (Eph 4 30 ). The constant 
use of the names shows a corresponding distinc¬ 
tion of functions within the Godhead. 

(i d ) St. Paul’s worship also is of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. The Spirit is for him personal, 
searching the deep things of God, with a will of 
His own for man’s good, and showing Divine 
treasures to man (1 Co 2 11 ; cf. Lk 24 49 , Jn 15-“). 
The Spirit does the work of the Father and Son 
(Ph 4 la , Gal 3® 4 6 ). Father, Son, and Spirit must 
have been for St. Paul Divine realities. He could 
not pray to mere names or personiiications. He 
never suggests that one is more or less Divine or per¬ 
sonal than the other. That most solemn claim of 
Jehovah—‘ I have sworn by myself . . . that unto 
me every knee shall bow ’ (Is 45 28 )—St. Paul applies 
to Christ as God (Ro 14 11 , Ph 2 10 ). For a Jew with 
the First Commandment as the creed of his life, 
prayer to Jesus Chri&t meant full equality with 
Goa; for neither OT (Is 42 s 48 llf *, Jer 10“ f *, Ps 
18 22 ) nor NT (Ro l 34 *-, 1 Th l 9 ) allows worship of 
anything but God. The blasphemy of Antichrist 
was claiming Divine honours (2 Th 2 4 ). St. Paul 
warned against worshipping firi often. Oeois (Gal 
4 8 ), hence he mu.Nt have worshipped Christ as 
6vti 0eip. A Christian was a man calling on the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation (Ac 
914.2i). an( ] Paul, like St. Stephen (Ac7 M ) and all 
saints (Rev 22 20 ), prayed to Christ Himself (Ac 22 18 ) 
and taught others to do so (1 Co 2 l ). To call on 
Christ was the same thing as prayer to God (Ps 
88 10 , Is 45 23 ). St. Paul’s tost of a Christian was 
‘ calling on * the Son (2 Ti 2 82 ). False teachers knew 
this test, and did not dare to omit it (2 Ti 2 22 ), 
because praying to Jesus was the recognized way 
of salvation (Ro 10 13 * w ). A Christian meant a wor¬ 
shipper of Christ (1 Co l 2 ). St. Paul prays to the 
Son to send the Spirit (Eph 3 14 ;. The Sjnrit prays 
in him to the Father, echoing the familiar ‘Abba* 
of the Lord’s Prayer (Ro 8®, Gal 4®). He unites 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in doxologies of 
adoration and praise (2 Co 13 14 ). He prays for the 
same things—men’s salvation—to Father and Son, 
and in the same Spirit to both. He thanks the 
Father through the Son (Ro l 8 7 28 ). He does not 
pray to them alternately, or in succession, but at 
the same time (2 Th l 2 , Gal 1», 1 Co l 8 ). He cannot 
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separate them in his worship. In certain thanks¬ 
givings St. Paul prays to God as the Father of 
Jesus Christ (Ro 15 6 , 2 Co 1*, Eph I s ), showing that 
he knew the Lord was within tne Godhead as Son. 
He thanks the Father through the Son f because 
Christ’s work was the ground of all thanksgiving 
to God. The Son is the completer of the Father’s 
work for man. The love of God and the grace of 
Christ and the fellowship of the Spirit of love meet, 
therefore, in the spirit of gratitude. St. Paul’s 
three cardinal virtues are, faith in Jesus Christ, 
love to God the Father, and hope in the spirit of 
promise (Eph l 13 , Gal 3 14 , 1 Co 13 18 ). They are all 
fruits of the Spirit (Gal 5 s3, *), and come from the 
Father through the Son. St; Paul certainly taught 
all the data of a doctrine of the Trinity, however 
theologians may differ as to its formulation. He 
could not have learned his fixed, confident doctrine 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit from Jewish 
theology ; neither did pagan thought suggest such 
teachings : lie evidently received it as part of the 
gospel given him by Christ (cf. Gal l 3 ' 8 ). 

(3) St. John’s teachings take their perspective {a) 
from his doctrine of the \6yos, which he sees pre¬ 
figured in the OT. This is central in his Gospel, 
as it is in the doctrine of the Trinity. The Divine 
\6yos became incarnate in Jesus. This maj r be 
why Christ’s conception of the Holy Ghost is not 
referred to, and w liy the Spirit is spoken of as a 
gilt, and not made so clearly }»ersonal as in the 
words of Jesus Himself (1 Jn 3 - 4 4 13 ). The Fourth 
Gospel presents Christianity as a double revelation 
of God through the Spirit and tluough the Son ; 
the Evangelist bears witness chiefly to tlie Son, and 
lets the Son testify to the Spirit. Because St. John 
helioldn the eternal Son prominent in the OT (Gn 
l l , Ps 33 4, 6 , Is40 8 55 11 . Jn I 1 - 14 ), lie does not describe 
the Incarnation as a humiliation, as St. Paul does 
(Ph 2 tf ), or rise to it through the thought of His 
ascension to glory involving pre-existent glory, as 
in He I 3 2“ 10 13 . He sees the Divine Son, the 
Creator of the universe (l 3 ), carry the glory of 
God veiled with Him into the world (l lo iJ ), and, 
when His work of redemption was complete, move 
calmly again into the glory which He had with 
the Father before the world was. His emphatic 
statements that the \6yos ir//? in the beginning w ith 
God, and that the beginning of the being of all 
things was through Him, set forth the eternal 
Being of the Son. And because of His Divine Son- 
ship He was a Divine revelation: ‘No man hath 
seen God at anytime, God only-begotten {povoyevr)* 
0 eos, as in K 13 C L), who is- in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.’ What can tran¬ 
scend ‘God only-begotten’? St. John exhausts 
all Jewish descriptions of Divine manifestations to 
set forth the glory of the Son. He embodied them 
all. He was one with the ip\ the evident ‘glory’ 
of God (l 14 2 11 12 41 , Targ. to Is 0 ; cf. Schlottmann, 
130, Mt 16 37 , Mk S 38 ). His coming is the coming of 
the Divine glory, which Ezekiel said (43 1-7 in Targ.) 
should dwell for ever with God’s people. Jesus had 
identified Himself with the Shekinah (Mt IS 30 ; cf. 
PirkeAboth , iii. 3): He even said that His presence 
was greater than the Shekinah in the temple (Mt 
12 b ): St. John proceeds to identify the Son with the 
Memra or * Word * (l 14 ). In one statement he com¬ 
bines the Memra (\ 070 s), the Yekar {86$ a), and the 
Shekinah (in a k^vou), and applies all to the incarna¬ 
tion of the Son of God (l 14, l8 ). Jesus Christ reveals 
the personal glory of God, not temporarily, but 
incarnate,' tabernacling among His people as Je¬ 
hovah tented among Israel (Ex 25 8 29®, He l 3 ). 
Philo called the \6yos figuratively dc&rcpos 0e6s ; St. 
t John calls Him simply 0c6s ; for He is on one side 
the \6yos of God, ana, on the other, God. Philo's 
\6yos is Tpwrbyovos vlds, or, as an angel, dpxdyyeXos 
(of. Riehm, tieb. 146 f.): but St. John puts the 


Son-Logos far above all angels ; He is one with 
God, truly personal and incarnate as the Messiah, 
all of which is foreign to Philo’s allegorical exe¬ 
gesis. St. John’s theology shows no connexion with 
that of Philo. Like St. Paul, he comes to Jesus 
from the OT, and finds that it is the revealed God, 
the Jehovah, the Lord of David, the ‘ Memra ’ that 
took flesh in Jesus (l 2 14 9 ). The relation of the Son 
to the Father is expressed by St. John as in He l 3 , 
by the terms ‘light,’ as ‘God is light* (1 Jn l 7 ), • life,’ 
as ‘God is life’ (l 3 )—only the Son is called ‘the life’ 
or ‘ eternal life* (1 Jn 5 20 ), because the Sou is the 
manifestation of Divine life and its source for 
man—and especially by the word iLovoyev-qs (l 14 * 18 
3 16 * 18 ,1 Jn 4 9 ; cf. I 1 ). Christ was the only-begotten 
Son of God, as the widow’s son was her only child 
(Lk 7 1J ), as the ruler’s daughter was his only 
daughter (Lk S 43 ), and as the possessed boy was 
his father’s only son (Lk 9 s8 ). He was the ‘only- 
begotten ’ in such a sense that He might be called 
the only-begotten Son or the only-begotten God. 
He wasthe Son absolutely, and in a >ense shared by 
no other being. He was so one with God that St. 
John says He was God (l l - 14 ); or, as put elsewhere 
(1 Jn 5 5, He was the ‘true God’ revealing the 
true God. He was also ‘ with God* (l 1 * 2 ), i.e . not 
God without a property peculiar to Him as Son 
of God. From this Divine Sonship flows St. John's 
Gospel. In it he finds the source of all blessing 
and eternal life (20 31 , 1 Jn 5 13 * u ). From it come (1) 
the power to become *ons of God (l 12 ), (2) sonship 
through faith in the Son (9 35 ), (3) sonship througn 
the will of the Father Q 13 ), (4) participation in the 
truth, grace, glory, and indwelling of the Father 
(l 14 , 1 J n 4 16 ); (3) an experience of the fulness of the 
Godhead in the Son (l 1617 ), through union with 
\\ horn (6) believers share the victoiv "of the Son of 
God over the devil (1 J 11 3 8 ), and (7» have the wit¬ 
ness of sonship in themselves (1 Jn 5 ly ). No Divine 
Son of God, no other sons of God. If God he not 
the Divine Father of the Divine Son, lie is the re¬ 
ligious Father of no man : that* is the theology of 
St. John’s Gospel. 

In the Apocalypse, vhich has a strong Jewish 
colouring, w e find the same high conception of the 
l ather and the Son. A* conqueror over Satan and 
Saviour of the saints, Jesus sits in Divine glory, 
adored and praised as omniscient (2 s3 ), omnipresent, 
and eternal (l 18 2 8 3 J1 5 8,14 7 13 11 15 20 B 22 1 - 3 ). He is 
tlie Son of Man, in heaven with the Ancient of 
days (D 11 7 13 , Kev 14 u ), while judge of all men on 
earth (2 37 12 3 ID 15 ). His face shines as the face of 
God (l ,fl ); and before Him the prophet falls down 
as before Jehovah (l 17 ). He is King of kings and 
Lord of lords (17 14 19 16 ), nay. He is Lord God 
Almighty (15 s ). Weiss concludes (p. 560): ‘It is 
certain that the Messiah appears here, as an 
original Divine Being,’ side by side with the 
Father. 

(6) Of the Holy Spirit and His relation to the 
Father and Son, St. John says little; but his constant 
presentation of Christianity as life, birth from God 
and a birth to holiness, presuppose the Comforter. 
He makes the full teachings of Jesus on the Holy 
Spirit (14-17, cf. 7 s9 ) his own ; and says the Apos¬ 
tolic experience and testimony through the Holy 
Ghost, after the glorification of Christ, were as 
rivers to drops, compared with what they were 
before (7 s9 ). The water of life is from the Spirit 
as from the Son (7 s7 ). Jesus taught the Spirit as 
Paraclete on earth representing the Father and 
Son (cf. xapdKXtjats of Holv Ghost, Ac 9 31 ) ; St. John 
adds the doctrine that the Son is a corresponding 
Paraclete in heaven with the Father, representing 
men (1 Jn 2 1 ). The ‘ new birth ’ is mentioned five 
times in the NT. It is a TaXivycveela of the whole 
creation through Christ (Mt 19 38 ), and of a single 
soul in conversion through the Spirit (Tit 3P); St. 
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James (l 18 ) sees Christians * come into the world * 
(iroKveurdat) begotten of the Father ; and St. Peter 
twice speaks of God begetting us again (1 PI 1 a ). 
St. John has the further conception that the birth 
from God takes place through the Holy Ghost (l 18 , 
1 Jn 2 s9 3 9 4 7 5 1 - 4 ), for there is no doubt that by born 
of God he means by the Holy Spirit (3®). In two 
passages he shows that the indwelling of the Father 
and the Son depends upon the Spirit (1 Jn 4 13 3 24 ). 
He presents religion also as a command of the 
Father to believe on the Son (1 Jn 3 ,JS * **), and then 
says that this obedience of faith is possible only 
through the indwelling of the Father and Son by 
the Spirit. The only way to keep out evil spirits 
is to be possessed of the Holy Spirit; and we know, 
he says, which is the Holy Spirit, by its testifying 
to the incarnation of the Son of God (1 Jn 4 s * 8 o 5, °) 
and to nothing else (16 13 ). In the passage on the 
Three Witnesses (1 Jn 5 s * 6 ) the Holy Spirit testifies 
to the Son as Divine Redeemer, (a) because from 
Him flows the double stream of life-giving, cleans¬ 
ing water (Jn 7 s8 lfi 84 ) and atoning blood ; (6) because 
the witnessing Spirit is * the truth *; and (c) because 
the Father testifies also to the Son (1 Jn 5 9 ). 

(c) St. John touches here a thought which runs 
through the whole NT. God, who is transcendent, 
incarnate, and immanent as Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, establishes His kingdom in opposition to 
the god of this world, who is the devil and Satan 
(Rev 12 9 20 2 ). The kingdoms of light and dark¬ 
ness run in growing opposition through the Fourth 
Gospel (6 TO 7 20 S 44,48 10 20 13 2 ). St. John knows of 
demoniacs (cf. ‘signs,’ etc., 4" 2U 30 ), but the only 
man he describes as possessed of the devil (13 s * 27 ) 
is Judas, the son of perdition, who betrayed the 
Son of God. To deny the incarnate Son is to join 
til • ranks of Antichrist, to deny the Father also 
(1 Jn 2 2a ), and to show that the new birth from 
God has not taken place (1 Jn 3 9 ). That is, the 
only way to oppose the devil is to be born of God 
by the Spirit (1 Jn 5 18 ). Christians are sons of 
God through the‘Son of God (1 Jn 3 lf ), who 
came to destroy the works of the devil (v. 8 ); and 
they prove both their sonship and their opposition 
to the devil by obeying the Spirit in them, testify¬ 
ing to the incarnate Son. Thus both the begotten 
lieginning and the triumphant end of the Christian 
life are inseparable from Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost (1 Jn 5 1 * 8 * 8 ). Amid the OT imagery of the 
Apocalypse we move upon the same high plane. It 
opens with a benediction (l 4 - •), like that of St. Paul 
(1 Co 13 18 ), in which salvation is set forth as coming 
from God, the seven spirits before His throne,— 
evidently the sevenfold, perfect revelation of the 
Spirit promised the Son (Is ll 2 ),—and from Jesus 
Christ. Salvation is ever ascribed to God and the 
Lamb (7 10 4 11 ), and is mediated by the Spirit to the 
Churches (2 7 - 11 -* 7 - 29 3 8 - 18 * 22 14 13 22 17 ). The rapt 
Christian ‘in the Spirit’ hears the voice of Jesus 
saying, ‘Hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
Churches.’ As in the Gospel, so here, the Spirit 
appears both as between Jesus and the Father (l 4 ), 
and as possessed by Christ (3 1 ). The Son and the 
Spirit are so identified that what one says is from 
the other (27* 8 * ia * 17 3 5,8 ). The glorified Christ and 
the prophetic Spirit are here actually at work as 
foreshadowed in the OT view of the Word and the 
Spirit of God. The Paracletes in heaven and on 
earth are also here. The glorified Christ says, 
‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord,’ and 
the responsive Spirit replies, ‘Yea, that they may 
rest from their labours ’ (14 18 ). The Spirit and the 
Bride say, * Come ’; that is, ‘ Come to Jesus * 
(22 17 * 80 ); and Jesus is the only way to the 
Father. 

iv. Teachings in the Life of the Apostolic Church . 
—The Trinity was not a theory from without, but 
part of the gospel, life, work, and worship of the 


Apostolic Church. It lived in devotion long before 
it appeared in theology. The Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost were as much part of Church life as 
body, soul, and spirit were elements of every be¬ 
liever’s life. They are not introduced or explained, 
but everywhere taken for granted and present. 
No man can share NT 'worship without using 
Trinitarian forms. This natural and incidental 
yet constant reference to Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit in Apostolic Churches presupposes just such 
a development as our study has indicated. The 
later and clearer statements are always in full 
agreement with what had been already taught. 
What the first disciples received from Jesus went 
far beyond what is recorded in the Gospels; it went 
far beyond all that He said or did ; for after His 
ascension they became conscious that Jesus was 
not only a teacher, but Saviour and Lord, and im¬ 
porter of the Holy Ghost. The teachings and 
work of Christ in ‘Apostolic experience expanded 
much more rapidly than they could have done in any 
process of merely natural development. The order, 
too, of growth is just what we should expect: new 
teachings of Jesus about God as Father, then the 
teachings of Apostles about the Son, and, last of 
all, the full reference to the Holy Spirit. This 
order repeats itself in the history of doctrine which 
took form in the Nicene Creed. Through the words 
of Jesus, the Synoptic Gospels, St. Paul, Hebrews, 
St. John, ami the Acts, there runs a harmonious 
and growing representation of God as Father, Son, 
and Holv Spirit. Jesus sets Himself as Son alwive 
all the servants of God (Mt 21 33 , Mk 12 1 ’ 9 , Lk 3~ f *); 
He l 1 * 2 gives the same doctrine in theological form, 
declaring the Son above all created beings ‘ God for 
ever and ever.’ St. Paul presents an intermediate 
view, in hieh God and His Christ are central 11 Co 
l 3 , 2 Co 1 J - 3 , Gal l 3 , Eph 1*) ; but puts it at once in 
vital union with the Trinitarian conception of God 
as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (2 Co 13 u , Eph 
3U-16) The Acts shows historically that Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost were inseparable from the 
life and thought of belie\ers; liile the Fourth 
Gospel presents the same teaching as the cul¬ 
mination of NT theology (16 7_lu ). (For further 
indications of doctrinal growth, cf. the articles 
God in NT and Holy Spirit in vol. ii.). These 
early disciples knew that there is an infinite 
eternal Gou (2 Co 4 17 * 18 , 1 Ti l 7 ); they knew also 
that He is personal, and personal only as Father, 
Son, and Spirit. How the Infinite can be personal 
is ever a mystery ; to A]>ostolic men the threefold 
personality of the infinite God was no greater 
mystery than any personality of the Infinite. 
They also knew that there is a God of Absolute 
Right, the Supreme Lawgiver, the Holy Father in 
heaven (Jn 17 11 , Ro 7 7, la , Rev 4 8 ); on the other 
hand, they knew that God had broken through 
His own law', and, by His revelation in the Son 
and Spirit, opened heaven and poured supernatural 
grace and blessing upon men (Ro 3* 4®, 1 P l 2 * 5 ). 
Their practical experience found that this person¬ 
ality of the Father, and the mediating personalities 
of the Son and the Spirit, were indispensable to 
fellowship with God through grace ana faith, and 
in the struggles against sin. Illustrations of this 
practical Trinity may be seen (1) in the equipment 
of the Apostles, (2) the establishment of the Church, 
(3) the work of Missions, (4) the test of sound 
Doctrine, and (5) the nature of Christian Worship. 

(1) The risen Lord gave His commands no more 
directly to the Apostles, but through the Holy Ghost 
(Ac l 2 ). As inseparable as the Father and the Son 
appear before the Crucifixion, just as insejiarable 
appear the Son and the Spirit after the Resurrection. 
To the Son as mediator of the Father, and to the 
Spirit as mediator of Father and Son, the Apostles 
turn as to the source of all power and authority. 
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St. Peter Hays he opened the Church to the Gentiles 
because the Lord Jesus Christ from heaven told 
him to do so (Ac ll 8 ), and because the Holy Spirit 
told him to do so (Ac 10 19 ll 13 ). St. John says the 
Spirit of truth in the Apostles made them men of 
God (1 Jn 4** ®), and witnessed through them that 
the Father sent the Son to give life to believers 
(w. 18 * u ). The Spirit in the Apostles made them 
preach the incarnate Son, and denounce all con¬ 
trary preaching as of the devil (1 Jn 3 8 ' 10 ). The 
Lord Jesus sent Ananias to St. Paul that he might 
be filled with the Holy Ghost (Ac 9 17 ); then St. 
Paul preached Christ, that He is the Son of God 
(v. 29 ). St. Paul supported his claim to be an Apostle 
by appealing to the call of God the Father and His 
Son Jesus Christ (llo l 1 , Gal l 1 - 1# * X6 , 1 Co l l ), who 
filled him with the Holy Ghost at his conversion 
for apostleship (Ac 9 17 l 2 ). He traces the grace of 
apostleship and of all work in the Church to the 
Holy Spirit (1 Co 12 13 ) and the Son (v. 27 , 1 Ti l 12 , 
1 Co 7 3 ‘®, 2Ti 2 s * 11 ); and he spoke from experience. 
These Apostles tested all Christ’s Trinitarian pro¬ 
mises. In His name, as the name of God, they cast 
out devils (Mk 16 17 , Ac 16 18 ), healed the sick (ib. 
Ac 3 6 9 34 ), and raised the dead (Ac 9 40 20 10 ). The 
Holy Ghost in their work honoured the Son as He 
honoured the Father (Jn S* Ac 3 8 16 18 , Ja 2 19 ). 
St. Peter found that the Spirit inspired him to 
speak as Jesus promised (Mt 10 19 - 2o , Lk 12 12 ), and, 
thus inspired, he preached repentance towards the 
Father and faith in the Son as the way of life 
(Ac 4 8 * lw * **). He saw also in the OT covenant 
of God with parents and their children a point of 
connexion for the doctrine of approach to the 
Father 1 hrough the Son (Ac 2 s8 - 39 3 15 * 17 ). Sins 
were remitted or retained by the Apostles on the 
authority of the Son and as inspired by the Spirit 
(Mt lS 1 ^ Jn 20 22 - 28 , Ac They imparted the 

Holy Spirit for service (Ac 8 17 ), and, full of the 
Holy Ghost, acted in the name of Christ as minis¬ 
ters of discipline (Ac 15 29 ), in conscious opposition 
to the kingdom of Satan (1 Co 5 4 - 6 6 11 ). They 
could pronounce Anathema in view of the coming 
Lord. Christ in the midst, and the Spirit in the 
midst with the Apostles as ministers, formed the 
Supreme Court of the Church. St. Paul sums up his 
apostleship (Ac 20-24) in (a) the constant witness 
of the Holy Spirit, guiding him through bonds and 
persecutions of Satan and bad men ; (b) a ministry 
received from the Lord Jesus Christ; and (r) a 
gospel of the grace of God revealed in His Son. 
That was his practical work, and not a theological 
elaboration (Ro 15 16,19 ). The Apostles claimed and 
exercised doctrinal authority over the Church (1 Jn 
4 61 *, 1 Co 4 21 5 4 9 lf * ll 28 ), resting their claims on the 
command of the Son through the Spirit (Ac l 2 ). 
They alone perfectly knew the meaning of Jesus 
(1 Co 2 16 ), as Jesus alone perfectly knew the mean¬ 
ing of the OT. They also had the Spirit of pro¬ 
phecy, so that they could declare the future glories 
of Christ’s kingdom, and the overthrow of the 
kingdom of the devil (1 Co 5® 16 22 , 1 Ti l 20 , 1 Jn 2 s2 
4®, Rev 2® 3 9 ). 

(2) The Apostolic Church was built upon faith in 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Pentecost was in an 
important sense the birthday of the Church; and 
St Peter explained it by saying that the Son at the 
right hand of the Father, having received the pro¬ 
mise of the Spirit, 4 shed forth this which ye now 
see and hear.* The Holy Ghost sent by the glori¬ 
fied Son made the Church. If anything is certain, 
it is that the Apostolic Church saw its foundation 
laid in the ascension of Christ and the descent of 
the Spirit. This Spirit of Christ was the regener¬ 
ating, sanctifying, working power in the Church. 
If any man had not the Spirit of Christ, he was 
none of His (Ro 8 9 ). Surrounded by pagans whose 
gods were devils (1 Co 10 20 ), and by Jews who were 


led by Satan to crucify the Lord (Jn 6 70 8 U 13*), 
Christians were kept by the power of the Holy 
Ghost (Iio 5°). They met heresy in the same power 
(1 Jn 4 2L ), and were given by the Spirit a twofold 
defence: (1) the Old Testament, inspired at first by 
the Spirit, and now made practical by the Spirit; 
and (2) growing faith in the Son of God. The 
Spirit revealed Him in the hearts of believers as 
the personal, glorified, triumphant Lord (1 Co 2 14 ). 
The OT and Christ were shown to be essentially 
the same Word of God, once spoken by the prophets, 
now incarnate and glorified m Christ. Rut, as in 
the OT, so in the NT, the Spirit is never confounded 
with the Word or with Christ. Whether speaking 
through Apostles or Prophets, the Spirit ever de¬ 
clares Jesu* Christ to be the true cornerstone of the 
Church (Eph 2 20 , 1 P 2®). Through the Spirit be¬ 
lievers already share the glory of Christ, and 
through Him receive all the gifts of the Spirit 
(1 P 3 7 , Eph I s 6 14 , 2 Co l 22 , Ro 8 16 ). 

(3) From the Trinity also started the Mission of 

the Church (Mt 28 10L ). The Holy Spirit appeared 
at once as the great propagating power. He re¬ 
peated the 4 Come ’ ana 4 Go ’ of Jesus (Mt ll 28 28 19 , 
Ac l 8 ) and continued His work. Jesus declared 
that the work of foreign missions was the aim of 
His death (Jn 12 20 28_36 ). It was furthered by the 
Father (v. 2bf -), and carried out by the Spirit, who 
inspired the first missionaries, Peter (Ac 4 8 ), Stephen 
(6 6 ), Barnabas (ll 24 ), Philip (S 29 ), and Paul (13 4 ), to 
preach the gospel and cast out devils (Jn 2 31 ; cf. 
Ac 8 7 ). ‘ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 

work w hereunto I have called them,’ said the Spirit 
(Ac 13-'); 4 Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature,* said Jesus. 4 Baptize 
them in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,’ — that is the Trinitarian foundation of 
missions. St. Paul is intelligible only as a man w ho 
regarded himself as an organ of the Holy Ghost, 
fighting the powers of darkness (Ro 8 s8 , Eph 6 13 ) 
to save men by the Son of God (1 Co 2* l 4- *). He 
had more gifts of the Spirit than other Apostles, 
and was the greatest missionary of Christ (1 Co 
14 18 ). The Holy Spirit directed him to his field of 
labour (Ac 16 7 ), and the Son told him what to ex¬ 
pect in those fields (9 15 ). The same is true of St. 
Peter (Ac 1 1M - 2 4 - 17 " 38 ) and the rest. 

(4) The NT Church also regarded the Trinity as 
the doctrinal assurance that any man was preaching 
the gospel. Unless lie preached the Son of Goa 
in personal witness of the Spirit, he was not true 
to Christ. St. Paul urged Timothy (2 Ti l 18 * 14 )to 
hold fast the Apostles’ form of s^und words, which 
consisted in faith and love towards Christ, who is 
God our Saviour (1 Ti 2 3 ), and was committed unto 
Him by the Holy Ghost. False teachers left the 
Church because they denied the Father and the 
Son, and had no unction of the Holy Ghost (1 Jn 
2 19 * *• a ). Only those preaching the Divine Son 
had the witness of the Spirit: to such there came 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power (1 Co 
2 4 , 1 Th l 5 , Ro 9 1 ). Supernatural signs of the Holy 
Ghost encouraged such missionaries to preach, and 
roused the careless to hear of the Son of God as 
Saviour (He 2 s , 1P l 12 , Eph V at ). As Christ knew 
what was in man, in like manner did the Spirit in 
Apostolic preachers so reveal the hearts of heathen 
in Christian meetings that they fell down crying, 

‘ God is in you of a truth ’ (1 Co 14 26 ). The two 
heresies against w hich the Apostles warned were 
an incipient Gnosticism, w hich rejected Christ as 
Lord and Head (Col f • 8 - 19 , 1 Ti l 2 - 8 ), and an allied 
Antinomianism, which set at naught the Holy 
Ghost (Eph 5«- 9 - 18 , Rev 2 13 * 17 - «■, 1 Co 3 17 ). The 
Holy Ghost warned (1 Ti 4 1 ) against 4 doctrines of 
devils’ which opposed the Son, and 4 seducing 

S pirits ’ which fought against the Spirit of God. 
y the laying on of hands the Holy Spirit was 
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given to NT workers that they might preach the 
Son of God as Saviour (1 Ti 4* 4,18 * ®). Only such 
preaching of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost would 
actually reform and save men (Eph l 17 2 4- ®* 18 
31 . a 5.14-16 4 »-«. 11. M 51 . a a is-aoj # y fc . Paul's test de¬ 
scription of the gospel against Judaizers is, * God 
sent forth His Son ... to redeem them . . . under 
the law,’ and make them * sons '; also, * God hath 
sent forth the Spirit of His Son ’ into men’s hearts, 
‘crying, Abba, Father* (Gal 4 4- ®). All men sent 
of Goa would preach this sending of Son and 
Spirit as the true gospel of Christ (1 Co 12 8, *) t and 
not ‘another Jesus,* and ‘another Spirit, ’ consti¬ 
tuting * another gospel' (2 Co ll 4 ). 

(5) The NT Church meant two or three gathered 
together with the Son in their midst (Mt IS 17 - 20 ). 
The meetings for worship were of two kinds—first, 
that of the Lord's Supper, in which Christ was 
central; and, second, the public service of ot/co 5 o,u^, 
in which the Holy Ghost was central; hut each 
carried with it the Trinity. The general wor¬ 
ship was charismatic. Its aim and purpose was 
edification of the saints through the x a P^ <T f JLara 
granted the various participants by the Holy 
Ghost (1 Co 14 3 ®). The worshipping people were 
the body of Christ (1 Co 10 1 ® 12 27 , Eph 4 1 -), in w hich 
each member edified the others as an organ of 
the Hoty Spirit (Jn 6 " 7*®, 1 Co 3 16 ). Each brother 
who took part was moved by the Spirit of the 
glorified Head of the Church, the Lord Christ (Eph 
l 22 4 1S , Col l 18 ). St. Paul traces all the elements 
of worship—tongues, prophecy, teaching, interpre¬ 
tation, prayer, singing—to tne Holy Ghost (1 Co 
14 lf *; cf. Jude *>); but not apart from the Father 
and the Son ; for in this w’orsliip were diversities of 
gifts by the same Spirit, differences of administra¬ 
tion by the same Lord Jesus, and diversities of 
operations by the same God and Father (1 Co 12 4-6 ). 
The order of St. Paul’s thoughts in worship appears 
as he prays for the Ephesians (3 14-17 ) to the Father 
that He would strengthen them by the Spirit, so 
that Christ might dwell in them. He asks the 
Homans (15®°) to pray in like manner on his behalf. 
The doxology to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
spoken of God rather than to God, with which St. 
Paul opens and closes Epistles (Ro l 7 16 27 , 1 Co I s 
16 23 , 2 Co l 2 13 14 ), doubtless appeared also at the 
opening and close of Christian worship (2 Co l 2 - 8 * 9 
13 14 ). The synagogue worship began with * Blessed 
be Jehovah' (cf. Schiirer, GJV* ii. 377); the 
Christian service began with such an invocation 
as ‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 


Jesus Christ . . *th 

The Jewish worship closed with the threefold 
benediction: ‘The Lord bless thee . . . the Lord 
keep thee . . . the Lord give thee peace *; the 
Christian service ended also, probably, with a 
threefold benediction of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (cf. Ro 15 12 - 18 - 1 ®, 2 Co 13 14 , Rev l 4 * 8 11 1S 14 7 
16® 19 7 ). St. Paul uses the w T ord #ci)pios nearly 150 
times, and alw r ays of the Son of God, uniting the 
Lord Jesus and’ the Lord God in his worship (cf. 
Seeberg, p. 3). Both Jewish and Gentile Chris¬ 
tians, filled with the Holy Ghost, worshipped 
equally the Father and the Son—a thing impossible 
to men whose Bible w’as the Old Testament, unless 
they accepted what w e understand religiously by 
the Trinity (Eph 5 1 ®, Ph I 19 ). 

A similar recognition of the Trinity underlies 
the worship of tne Lord’s Supper. Only those 
baptized in the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost were to partake of this Holy Supper (1 Co 
l 0 i -4 U io-» Gal 3 m , Ac 2“ 8 1S 19*; Didache, x.). 
It called to mind the FatheT, in whose kingdom 
the new wine would he drunk ("Mt , Lk . 
It was celebrated in remembrance of the Son, who 
sealed the new covenant with His blood (Mt 26 s8 , 
Mk 14 s4 , Lk 22 u ); while the solemn reference to 


the God of all comfort ’ (2 Co l 8 ). 
hip closed with the threefold 


Christ's return to the Father and the coming 
thereby of His kingdom implies the work of the 
Holy Ghost (Lk 22 ^ 8 ). The wonderful discourses 
(Jn 14—17) on the mission of the Comforter were 
spoken in connexion with the Supper. The wash¬ 
ing of the disciples' feet while at the table (Jn 
13®* ls ) symbolized the work of the Spirit. The 
w’orsliip of all w ho W'ere here fed by tne Son was 
charismatic (Ac 20 7 ), and conducted Ly men full of 
the Holy Ghost. Jesus said, ‘this do in remem¬ 
brance of me’; St. Paul said, ‘till he come’ (1 Co 
ll 26 ); the Spirit-tilled disciple at the feast prayed 
especially to the Lord Jesus, saying, ‘ Come, Lord.* 
This appears as part of the ritual ( Didache , x.), and 
St. Paul’s use of it in the original ‘Maran Atha’ 
(1 Co 16 22 ) shows that it was already liturgical in 
NT days (cf. Rev 22-*°). The object of adoration 
here, as in all worship, w T as the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, according to promise (Mt 28 20 ), was invisibly 
present, feeding the Church, and guiding all her 
acti\ities (Ac l 24 2 17 4 S1 ). The hymns of the 
Church must have started from this Christian 
Passover (Mt 2 (r* 0 , Mk 14- 6 ); they are all ‘spiritual 
Kings’ (Eph 5 19 ), arising in men filled with the 
Holy Ghost (o 18 , cf. Col 3 1 ®), and without exception 
glorifying the Son of God (Eph 5 20 , Col 3 17 , 1 Ti3 16 , 
Rev 19 1-8 -«■ ll 17f - 4 11 o 9 " 13 ). For St. Paul the Louis 
Supper consisted in ( 1 ) a celebration of the Lord's 
death, and ( 2 ) communion with the glorified Christ 
(1 Co ll 24 *- 10 ltif ). This Koipwvia of the body and 
blood of Christ, which united all to worslifp the 
Son, was the creative work of the Spirit, which 
made a group oi individuals a Church of God. 
After Pentecost, believers continued in this koiv- 
uvia (Ac 2 42 ), which was a gift of the Spirit (v. 88 ). 
The Holy Ghost led believers at the Communion 
Supper to break bread in memory of the Son and 
offei prayer to Him a'* Lord of all. From NT days 
onwards* the Spirit led Christians at the Lord's 
Supper to pray to Christ as both Creator and 
Redeemer (1 Co Kb' 1, J \ Dhhv'he , ix.); and in 1 h»i 1» 
offices He was inseparable from the Hither. The 
communion of the Lord's Supper was ‘unto the 
KOLvuvia of His Son Je«us Cluist,’ to which we 
are called by the Father (1 Co l 9 ); and in it as 
the family gathering of the Holy Brotherhood 
‘the communion of the Holy Ghost’ was indis¬ 
pensable (2 Co 13 14 ). The community of goods (Ac 
2 42f *), which w’as an enlargement of the Lord's 
Table to provide for the poor of the Church, aiose 
through men ‘all filled with the Holy Ghost’ (Ac 
4 81 * 82 ), speaking the W'ord of God and witnessing 
to the glorified Christ (v. 88 ). And the sin of 
Ananias and Sapphira against this communion 
—St. Paul calls the contribution for the saints a 
Koivwvla (Ro 15 2 ®)—w’as lying to the Holy Ghost (Ac 
5 s. The men chosen to serve these tables of the 
Lord and His poor w ere ‘ full of the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom ’ ( 6 8 ); and w hen the first of them, Stephen, 
began to preach, his gospel was the Most High 
God and tne Glorified Christ, whom he adored as 
Lord. In urging the Jews to be saved, he de¬ 
clared that opposition to God and His Christ W’as 
resisting the Holy Ghost (T 48 - w ). The NT con¬ 
nects also the sacrament of Baptism and that of 
the Supper. The one was GodV Israel marching 
in covenant with the Lord through the sea; the 
other was the spiritual meat and drink given to 
feed them by the way (1 Co 10 ] “ 4 12 18 ). And, what 
is very important, both sacraments profess faith 
in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. St. Paul sees in 
Baptism a profession 01 fellowship with the Son 
(Ro 6 s , 1 Co l 18 ), into whom believers are bap¬ 
tized by the Spirit (1 Co 12 u ), showing that ne 
t agrees w\U\ Mt •, and ixv the Supper, which 
commemorates the Son, he says we ‘ drink of the 
Spirit’ (1 Co 12 13 ; cf. Nosgen, ii 333). The sent 
Son and the sent Spirit appear in both Sacramento 
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as the only way to communion with God. The 
Lord’s Supper embodies the thought of covenant 
with the rather through confession of the Son. 
Jesus called it a new covenant in His blood (Mk 
14 24 ). To eat and drink of this Supper was a test 
of loyalty to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (1 Co 
12 i». C f. Mk 14“, Lk 13* 24», Jn 
13 18 ). At the foot of the cross the sacrificial meal 
of loyalty to Christ was eaten. It was a place of 
spiritual life or death; hence St. Paul, following 
Jesus (1 Co ll 28 , Jn 8*), sees the alternative here 
to be the kingdom of God or the kingdom of 
Satan; table of the Lord Jesus or table of the 
devil; Spirit of God or spirit of evil,—that is the 
crucial confession-test at the Holy Supper (1 Co 
10 16 ' 21 12 s ). The charismatic communicant, speak¬ 
ing excitedly with tongues, might seem unworthy 
to sit down at the Lord’s Table ; St. Paul’s supreme 
and only criterion is, * No man can say that Jesus 
is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost’ (12 s ). The 
test of every Christian in all worship, including 
the most sacred service of the Lord’s Supper, was 
belief in the Holy Ghost, who testified to the 
Divine Son, who came forth from the Father. The 
real presence of the Son of God, set forth in the 
bodily symbol of the broken bread, experienced in 
the communing Church, which is the body of 
Christ, ever one nith her Divine Head, and 
witnessed to by the Holy Ghost, without whose 
resence there can be no Christian worship, is a 
octrine of the NT to which the Church in all 
ages has borne testimony. In the believer’s ex¬ 
perience, as in the Bible history of redemption, 
this doctrine grows upon him. Not till the OT 
revelation ended was it evident that God was 
Father; only the Son could perfectly reveal the 
Father. Not till Jesus had finished His work and 
returned to the Father was it fully evident that 
He was the Divine Christ; only the Holy Ghost 
could perfectly reveal the Son of God. And not 
till the Church has ended her -work on earth and 
become glorified with her Lord, and the histori¬ 
cally revealed economic Spirit has completed her 
Ranctilication, will the Divinity and Personality 
of the Holy Ghost be perfectly manifest. Only in 
the heavenly life, where the Spirit may cease to 
be subjective and inseparable from our spirit in 
religious consciousness, will His distinctive char¬ 
acter appear as manifest as that of the Father and 
the Son. 

Literature. —There 1b no recent literature on this subject. 
See art. Gon in NT in vol. i. Besides the works quoted in the 
text and the sections in Bibl. Theology of the OT, by Oehler, 
Kiehm, Schultz, Srnend, and Bibl. Theol. of ST, by Holtzmann, 
Bejsehlwr, Gould, see the Literature under artt. Jesus Christ, 
Chriktology, Messiah, Holy Spirit, in this Dictionary; and in 
Herzop-Hauck, Pitl J’ 3 . In our day the Trinity is treated chiefly 
from the point of view of Christology: cf. Kihler’s art. ‘ Chris- 
tologie ’ in PRE 3; Oremer, Bibl. Theol. Wbrterb. 8, s.w. hiyt, 
wviv/jM kyi»v ; Gore, The Incarnation ; Caspari’s essay, ‘ Der 
Glaube an die Tr. Gottes in d. Kirche des 1 Chr. Jahrh. 5 (1894), 
is valuable. The discussion on the Apost. Creed started bv 
llarnark in his Dai Apost. Glaubensbekentniss (1893), 27 ed.\ 
and shared by Zoekler, Zum Apostolikum , and 8wete, The 
Apost. Creed (1894), sheds side light upon the subject. 

Hugh M. Scott. 
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This article is intended not simply to state what 
the teaching of the Bible on the subject of Reve¬ 
lation is, but also to show what is the nature of 
the revelation preserved in the Bible, and what 
are the wider relations to human thought and life 
held by it. It will deal accordingly with the 
philosophy, the history , the doctrine , and the evi¬ 
dence of Revelation. Topics already discussed in 
previous volumes will again be referred to, bat the 
new point of view from which they will be re¬ 
garded should prevent repetition, and, wherever 
possible, reference to previous articles will take 
the place of detailed treatment. The subject will 
be handled with this intention and under these 
limitations. 

i. The Philosophy of Revelation.— 1. The 
present position regarding the Bible .—It is gener¬ 
ally admitted that a great change in theological 
thought has taken place during the last century, 
especially in regard to the Bible. We cannot now 
think of it as our fathers did. We cannot believe 
that its science must determine our view of nature; 
that its historic records can never be convicted of 
mistake; that its every part alike gives ns the 
whole counsel of God; that the imperfect morality 
which is found in some whom it commends as 
holy, or commissions as teachers, must be explained 
by the discovery of mystic meanings ; that every 
word it utters regarding man’s duty, devotion, 
and destiny must be accepted as authoritative. 
This change of attitude regarding the Scriptures 
is due to several causes. Firstly must be men¬ 
tioned the ethical spirit of the a«e. In the records 
of the Bible, deeds are reported and approved in 
the name of God as done by men recognized as 
servants of God which our conscience must con¬ 
demn. There are views of God’s relation to men 
presented which contradict man’s consciousness of 
freedom, on which his moral duty and worth alike 
depend. Can God approve injustice and cruelty ? 
Can man be the creature of a Divine omnipotence? 
Such questions are being asked, and cannot be 
answered without considerable modification of the 
traditional views of the Scriptures. Secondly , 
science has been making many discoveries, if also 
manufacturing a few theories. Everywhere it 
finds unbroken order, unchanging law, continuous 
development. In claiming that miracle and in¬ 
spiration are possible the Bible seems to come into 
conflict with science, and harmony can be restored 
only by a reconsideration of current conceptions 
regarding the Bible. Thirdly , the philosophical 
conception of evolution, which has so transformed 
every mode of man’s mental activity, has been 
brought to bear on the Scriptures with results in 
many ways opposed to the thoughts which have 
hitherto ruled in the Christian Church. Lastly , 
the literary and historical criticism of the writings 
themselves has led to conclusions about date, 
authorship, mode of composition, literary char¬ 
acter, ana historical value, which are very far 
removed from the opinions on these matters which 
have been handed down iu the Church. On these 
grounds, the common views about the Bible hitherto 
held are being very widely and boldly challenged. 

But, on the other hand, we seem to he furnished 
now with a more secure foundation- on which we 
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may build our apology for the worth of the Scrip¬ 
tures. For, firstly , within the last century philo¬ 
sophy in the person of the idealist thinkers of 
Germany has become more favourable to religion, 
recognizing its use and worth in making man 
rational, and accepting the conception of God as 
the necessary, ultimate principle of thought. In 
more recent sociological theory the value of religion 
in moralizing man nas been recognized. Without 
expecting very much help from philosophy and 
science in vindicating the claims of the Bible, we 
must yet acknowledge that the much more re¬ 
spectful attitude towards religion which now gener¬ 
ally prevails among thinkers does offer the promise 
of more careful and sympathetic consideration of 
any defence of the Scripture which may be ad¬ 
vanced. And, secondly , what calls itself the science 
of Comparative Religion has shown that man is 
everywhere religious, even as he is rational and 
moral, although the forms in which these higher 
activities are expressed are often imperfect and 
inadequate. Although the discoveries made in 
this inquiry regarding man’s religion have some¬ 
times been used to discredit the unique value of 
the Bible, yet in an impartial comparison with 
other religions Christianity need not fear that it 
will lose its pre-eminence, nor will the Holy 
Writings of our faith fail to assert their superi¬ 
ority. Keeping these general considerations in 
view, we may now apply ourselves more closely to 
the subject of Revelation with special reference to 
the Scriptures. In dealing with this, it will not 
be enough to inquire what claim the Bible makes 
for itself, and what worth the Christian conscious¬ 
ness assigns to it; it will be necessary to verify 
thi9 claim, and vindicate this worth in relation to 
man’s thought and life. It is the purpose of this 
preliminary philosophical discussion, therefore, to 
show that man’s nature implies religion, and re¬ 
ligion revelation, and revelation inspiration ; but 
that while all these belong to man as man, yet the 
perfect religion, the ultimate revelation, and the 
authoritative inspiration are found in only one 
Person, who is, however, so related to a historical 
development going before and to a historical de¬ 
velopment following after Him, that He cannot 
be viewed apart from their record, or they be seen 
apart from Him. 

2. Man and Religion.— It must be here assumed 
that the attempt to explain man empirically —that 
is, as a product of nature—has failed, and that he 
must be interpreted ideally , as a person in and 
yet above the process of nature. If Materialism , 
or Naturalism , or Agnosticism be true, then human 
religion is a delusion, and Divine revelation an 
impossibility. But none of these theories can 
offer a guarantee for the truth of science, or a 
reason for the claims of conscience; and each of 
them fails to explain all that man feels to have 
the highest worth for him. Idealism alone can so 
interpret man as not to lower the value of his 
spiritual interests and pursuits. What, then, is 
the idealist interpretation of man ? As rational , 
he seeks truth, the harmony of thought and being ; 
as moral , he seeks what from different points of 
view may be described as holiness or freedom, or 
the harmony of law and will; as emotional , he 
seeks.what from different points of view may be 
described as blessedness or love, the harmony of 
his whole self with his whole environment. Now, 
although these ideals are not always consciously 
present to his mind, even although they may dis¬ 
guise themselves in the forms of lower desires and 
expectations, yet they are ever determining his 
actions both as motive for and as end of his de¬ 
velopment. These ideals as realized in one Being 
afford man his conception of God. Of course it 
is not affirmed that man’s religious consciousness 


reaches this conception by any such analysis or ( 
argument; all that is here indicated is that man’s ' 
ideal nature adequately interpreted implies the 
conception of Goa, and that his belief in his 
ideal mvolves his faith in a reality corresponding 
thereto, for such a reality alone can afford him 
the assurance that his ideal can be realized. 
Unless the intelligence and the intelligible world 
have their ground in one reason, the harmony of 
thought and being can never l>e reached; unless 
the activity of man can be derived from the same 
character as is expressed in moral standards, the 
harmony of will and law seems unattainable; 
unless the same purpose is expressed in the 
desires of men and the process of the world, 
there will be no escape from the struggle of the 
self and the environment. Man has ever sought 
to form relations with, by rendering services to, 
or seeking benefits from the Being on whom he 
is proved by his very nature dependent, and with 
whom, as rational, moral, emotional, he claims 
affinity. The communion of God and man finds 
expression in Religion , which from a speculative 
standpoint may be defined as necessary , and from 
a historical as universal . It is true that attempts 
have been made to prove that there are peoples 
without religion ; but in the instances produced it 
has subsequently been found that closer investi¬ 
gation modified first impressions ; and, even should 
there be any doubt left in a few cases, it can 
be confidently asserted that peoples without re¬ 
ligion have not yet reached the full development of 
their humanity. Without attempting now to dis¬ 
prove the contentions of the thinkers who do not 
interpret man’s morality and religion as true, 
but account for them as fictitious, we may assert 
that the origin of religion cannot lie inconsistent 
with its functions. If man’s ideal implies re¬ 
ligion, its origin lies not in what is lowest but in 
what is highest in him. Imperfect as were the 
forms in which the instincts, impulses, and intui¬ 
tions of religion at first were manifested, yet we 
have warrant in the history of religions for con¬ 
cluding that man’s consciousness of God developed 
along with his consciousness of self and the world. 

The communion he sought with God had neces¬ 
sarily the inadequacy of his purposes for himself, 
or the uses he made of the world. If religion be 
thus implied in man as mind and heart and will, 
the inquiry as to the organ of religion in him is 
evidently due to a misconception of ite nature. 
Religion is not one of a number of spiritual func¬ 
tions ; it is the relation between man’s whole 
personality and the Being w ho is its ground, law, 
type, ideal, in whom all Iris varied functions have 
their source and reason. Hence religion has his 
whole nature as its organ, and finds expression 
in all his spiritual functions. Religion is not 
primarily or exclusively intellectual (Hegel), or 
moral (Kant), or emotional (Schleiermacher), but 
embraces mind and w r ill and heart alike. Just 
as man responds to his natural environment in 
knowledge, feeling, deed, so does he respond to 
his spiritual environment in reason, conscience, 
reverence. His consciousness of God is at least 
as varied as his consciousness of the world, or of 
his owm self. But in the history of religions the 
proportion and harmony of these three elements 
has not been maintained. Religion as truth and 
as righteousness has often been subordinated to 
religion as the satisfaction of emotions. This is 
sought in worship, from which all intellectual and 
all moral elements cannot be altogether excluded. 

In Greece, for instance, we find the popular 
idolatry completely divorced from the ethical 
inquiry of a Socrates and the speculative effort 
of a Plato. The intellectual and moral content of 
religion has again and again been allowed to fall 
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behind the stage reached by science and morality, 
while the ritual elements were made unduly pro¬ 
minent. Yet it is quite evident that the conscious¬ 
ness of God ought to have a content adequate to 
the demands of reason and the dictates of con¬ 
science. The religious development of mankind 
has not been normal; it has been disturbed and 
perverted by sin. Renewal as well as progress 
is needed. Hence God’s activity in religion must 
be redemptive as well as perfecting. 

3. Religion and Revelation .—It follows from the 
very nature of religion that God is active as well 
as man. If man raises himself above his natural 
to liis spiritual environment, from self and world 
to God, God responds to that approach ; nay, it is 
to the attraction of this spiritual environment that 
man yields. Unless religion is a delusion, man is 
not holding intercourse merely with a transfigured 
self or an idealized world. Religion is not an 
imagination, which robs the world of its finitude, 
or lifts the self above its limitations. It is because 
neither the world nor the self is adequate to his 
ideal conceptions, or can satisfy his ideal neces¬ 
sities as a spiritual being, that man in religion 
elevates himself to a region not of his own ab¬ 
stractions, but where Divine reality meets him, 
and enters into reciprocal relations with him. The 
truth, pureness, ana power of religion depend on 
the completeness of this elevation. When the 
consciousness of self or the world dominates, we 
have conceptions of God false and unworthy. 
Paganism never so delivered itself from the con¬ 
sciousness of the world as to rise to a true and pure 
conception of God. Its deities remain natural 
beings, and therefore not ideally rational or 
moral. When it did rise above the consciousness 
of the world, and even strove to rise above the con¬ 
sciousness of self, it reached a pantheism in which 
God was merely rb tv or rb 6v. Neither by observa¬ 
tion of the world nor by contemplation of the self 
can the consciousness of God be reached, for neither 
is adequate to give content to the conception. The 
world may suggest a final purpose and an ultimate 
cause, the relation of the self to the world a com¬ 
mon ground for both, the self reason and right¬ 
eousness transcending man’s, so much truth there 
is in speculative theism. But, nevertheless, no 
effort of man, unaided of God, has reached His 
reality. Not through nature nor in self does man 
know God, but only as God makes Himself known. 
Just as for his natural existence man and nature 
must be in reciprocal relations, so for his spiritual 
experience must man and God be alike active. To 
deny God’s action on man in his religion is to 
destroy its truth, worth, and claim. His religious 
knowledge is not self-projection, his religious life 
is not self-subjection, nis religious feeling is not 
self - satisfaction. So to treat religion is not to 
interpret it as true, but to account for it ate 
fictitious, however necessary and universal the 
fiction may be allowed to be. Or to explain 
religion as the action of nature on man is equally 
to contradict its essential character. It is further 
to deny that God can have reciprocal relations 
with the spirit who has affinity with Himself. It 
is to affirm that God who is absolutely, and man 
who is relatively, above nature can have no per¬ 
sonal relations except through nature ; that God, 
who is communicative, cannot communicate unless 
under such conditions as make the communication 
inadequate for His bounty and man’s need ; that 
God is unable to constitute such direct relations 
with man as a complete human development de¬ 
mands. This is to subject both God and man to 
nature. If man in religion is conscious of ele¬ 
vating himself above nature that he may more 
completely ally himself with God, shall we say 
that God is unable so to detach Himself from 


nature that He may respond to man's effort? 
May we not believe rather that God stands in 
such personal relations to man that He can out of 
His own fulness meet the need of Himself which 
He has implanted ; that the spirit that seeks for 
knowledge of Him, because it has been made for 
it, will gain it, and not be mocked by a trans¬ 
figured self or an idealized world? Yet mystic 
thinkers have been mistaken when they thought 
that God could be known only in abstraction from 
the consciousness of self and the world. It is not 
by losing the finite consciousness that the Infinite 
reality is known. Nay, it is in such an elevation 
and purification of the consciousness of self and 
the world as carry us beyond their finitude and 
reveal to us their absolute source and purpose. 
This is a real distinction, the verbal expression of 
which is not easy. We do not know God apart 
from the world and self, and yet we know Him as 
different, though not separated, from both. We 
do not leave the world and the self behind when 
we rise to God, but we see the self and the world 
in God. Although God is manifested, yet He is 
not exhausted in world and self. God has a 
revelation of Himself in nature and history on 
the one hand, and man’s own spiritual being on 
the other; but that revelation cannot be identi¬ 
fied with human discovery in the realm of nature, 
human reflexion on the course of history, human 
insight into character. All these human activities 
imply Divine action, as in God we live, and move, 
ana have our being ; yet, to be in the full sense 
a revelation to man, nature and history, reason 
and conscience must become the organs of a Divine 
activity, not of creation, or preservation, or govern¬ 
ment only, but distinctly of self-communication. 
Nature as a succession of phenomena, history as a 
series of events, and personality as an organism of 
varied functions, are not revelations, but become 
so when man knows that in them God is speaking 
to him, and making Himself known. 

This revelation, it is to be understood, is per¬ 
manent and universal. It is not to be supposed 
that the spiritual activity of man, which seeks 
God in nature, history, self, summons into activity 
the spiritual self-revealing function of God ; but 
all these media of Revelation are to be conceived 
as permanently and universally so related to God 
that they constitute His manifestations, and man 
is so made that he interprets them as such when in 
religion he seeks God. But man’s receptivity does 
not always and everywhere respond to this activity 
of God. While he is made for intercourse witn 
God, he does not maintain it unbroken; nay, he 
may even suffer it altogether to cease. God is still 
active, but man is not responsive. The conscious¬ 
ness of self and of the world are raised into a false 
independence of the consciousness of God ; and, it 
may be, ultimately exclude it, or so pervert it as 
to make it but the expression of spiritual deformity. 
Man’s responsiveness to this permanent and uni¬ 
versal Divine activity must not only be stimulated 
and sustained, but the consciousness of self and 
the world must be put in their true and right 
relation to the consciousness of God. But since, 
as the history of heathenism has shown, this con¬ 
sciousness of God has not been mediated, but per¬ 
verted by the consciousness of self and the "world, 
God must in thought be first detached from self 
and the world, that the right and true relation 
may at last be apprehended and appreciated. In 
other words, God’s transcendence must be asserted, 
in order that His immanence may be understood. 
The spiritual vision, so to behold God as above and 
beyond nature and history, is lacking to man, as 
neither his inner nor outer experience can stimu¬ 
late or sustain it, and therefore God, who is Him¬ 
self the light , must bestow on men the sight tc 
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behold Him. These objective and subjective re¬ 
quirements have been met in that special revela¬ 
tion of God, the literature of which lies before us 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

4. Revelation and Inspiration .—In passing from 
general to special revelation, we must take note of 
a certain ambiguity which attaches to the common 
use of the term * revelation. ’ The sense in which the 
term has been used in the previous discussion is this. 
Nature, history, conscience, reason, are so consti¬ 
tuted that they show what God is; but man has 
not received this knowledge in its purity and com¬ 
pleteness, for he does not know God as He makes 
Himself known. His receptivity to the Divine 
revelation must be restored, so that his conscious¬ 
ness of God, obscured and perverted, may be purified 
and perfected. God must, on the one hand, so act 
on him as to make him capable of this purified and 
perfected consciousness; and, on the other hand, 
that there may be continuity in his spiritual 
development, this consciousness of God must be 
mediated by a progressive purifying and perfect¬ 
ing of his consciousness of self and the world. 
This action of God on the nature of man we call 

* inspiration’; its result , the perfected and purified 
consciousness of self and the world and God, is 

* revelation.’ The latter term is sometimes loosely 
used for the subjective process as well as the 
objective product, but it is desirable that the 
method and the purpose of God’s action be thus 
distinguished, and the term Inspiration be re¬ 
served for the one and the term Revelation for 
the other. While the essential content of this 
revelation is the character and purpose of God, the 
contingent form is the consciousness of the self 
and the world of the inspired agent. It is quite 
possible to imagine that this Divine action might 
have been universal; and yet, if we consider what 
is God’s method in the progress of the race, we 
shall recognize that this restriction of inspiration 
to individuals is not contrary to but in accord 
with it. Although the form of St. Paul’s argu¬ 
ment raises great difficulties for our thought, yet 
the fact must be admitted that there is a Divine 
election of individuals and nations. God deals 
with mankind as one body, of which the several 
members have not one function, but are mutually 
dependent. Science, art, philosophy, culture of 
many kinds, is the Greek’s contribution to the 
treasures of mankind. From the Roman the 
nations have learned law, order, government. 
The speciality of the Hebrew was religion. Each 
function was assigned to each people, not for self- 
enrichment only but also for mankind’s greater 
good. As limitation of effort and concentration of 
energy are the necessary conditions of the greatest 
efficiency and fullest service, it would seem that 
in no one people could all the functions of a com¬ 
plete humanity be developed : to each must be 
assigned the development of one function, the 
results of this development in each being in course 
of time made the property of all. If we compare 
the historic peoples with the savage races, we 
may ask, Why has God made them so to differ ? 
Surely the answer is, that to the historical peoples 
may be given the generous task of imparting the 
treasures of thought and life, which they have 
won by ages of toil and straggle, to the savage 
races, who may have been incapable of gaining 
them for themselves. The Parable of the Labourers 
has an application to the history of the world. 
The labourers hired at the eleventh hour also 
received a penny. It is to be remembered that 
God’s election is to service through sacrifice, as 
the world’s saviours are also its sufferers. As the 
Hebrew people was chosen to be the school of the 
knowledge of God for the world, the lessons were 
taught in national pain, loss, ruin. This revela¬ 


tion was not only limited in space, but also con¬ 
ditioned by time. A perfect revelation would be 
wasted on an imperfect nation. Religion, or man’s 
receptivity for God’s communication, can make 
progress only as conscience and reason, morals 
and institutions are developed. That a revelation 
may be effective for the ends for which it is 
intended, it must be adapted to the stage of 
growth of the persons to whom it is given. 
Accordingly, the idea of evolution, the applica¬ 
tion of which has been so fruitful in other branches 
of knowledge, not only may but must be utilized 
in the interpretation of this revelation. Viewed 
from this atandpoint, it shows a steady if slow 
progress, not without relapses followed by re¬ 
coveries, yet with the dominant tendency to truer 
thought, purer worship, and better life, until in 
Jesus Christ the promise of the Hebrew religion 
found its fulfilment, and from Him went forth the 
power which has made, and is still making, the 
Christian religion the final and perfect satis¬ 
faction of man’s need of God. The theoretic 
proof of the superiority of the Christian to all 
other religions is being confirmed by the practical 
proof that, wherever it is known and understood, 
the imperfections of the religion hitherto cherished 
are recognized, and its higher claim and greater 
worth are acknowledged. In its idea of God as 
Father it offers the truest object for faith ; in its 
law of love it affords both the highest principle 
and the strongest motive for morality; in its pro¬ 
mise of eternal life it inspires the brightest hope; 
and in the salvation from sin it oilers it delivers 
mankind from its greatest danger and meets its 
deepest need. 

Before passing to consider more closely the 
historj’ of this revelation, two remarks, for which 
the preceding discussion affords the warrant, may 
be added. Firstly , there is no religion without 
revelation. In so far as men have sincerely sought 
God, however inadequate their conceptions or im¬ 
perfect their methods, He has been really found 
of them. The truth and worth of any religion 
depends on the measure of man's responsiveness 
to God’s revelation. Secondly , we cannot alto¬ 
gether deny the inspiration of the great religious 
personalities who have in any degree reformed or 
revived religion, such as Confucius, Buddha, Zoro¬ 
aster, and Mohammed. In so far as they saw any 
clearer light than their contemporaries, God gave 
them sight; but, as any revelation which came 
through them has done immeasurably less for 
man’s progress than the revelation in Cnrist, they 
cannot be regarded as His rivals, but at best as 
tutors to lead to Him. 

ii. The History of Revelation.— 1 . Charac- 
tci'istics of OT revelation .—In dealing with this 
history it will not be necessary to enter into any 
minute details, as these have already been pre¬ 
sented in such articles as Israel in vol. ii. and 
Old Testament in vol. iii., but the characteristic 
features and decisive factors may be briefly shown. 
The revelation was to and by individuals, law¬ 
givers, judges, priests, and prophets—men who 
were chosen, called, and fitted by God to be the 
teachers and leaders of their fellow-countrymen, 
rebuking their sins, withstanding their unbelief, 
correcting their mistakes as to God’s relation to 
men, communicating His will and His purpose, 
and announcing His judgments and His promises. 
Otherwise it could not have been; for just as 
peoples are chosen for special functions, so in 
these peoples persons are chosen, by whose en¬ 
lightenment and stimulus they are fitted for the 
discharge of their respective functions. To the 
minds and hearts ana wills of a few men God 
commits His message and mission to the many. 
But these few are not isolated from or independent 
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of the society for which their work is done. Not 
only do the words and works of the individual not 
suffice for the full expression of the content of 
Divine revelation, but he in isolation would be 
incapable of being the organ of Divine communica¬ 
tion. As the individual lives not to himself but 
for society, God’s will for him cannot be expressed 
apart from His purpose for society. God’s moral 
commands, involving as these do the relations of 
men to one another, can find adequate expression 
only in the customs, laws, and manners of a 
society. So communion with God for its variety 
and vigour needs community with men. If an 
individual message is not to be wasted, it must 
be delivered to a society with a measure of respon¬ 
siveness. But this involves that each teacher or 
leader does not stand quite alone, but that he has 
entered into other men’s labours, and that he is 
sowing seed of which others will reap the fruit. 
Each is continuing a work already begun, and is 
transferring to others a task waiting to be com¬ 
pleted. There must be this inheritance from the 
past, and this bequest to the future at each stage ; 
for the v hole counsel and purpose of God cannot 
be communicated at once. As God’s communica¬ 
tion must at each stage be conditioned by man's 
receptivity, and the development of that recep¬ 
tivity was very gradual, the revelation was pro¬ 
gressive. Men were led from lower to higher 
thoughts of God, from poorer to richer life in 
God, from narrower to wider hope from God. We 
must, to complete our conception of the process of 
revelation, not only consider God’s action through 
the inspiration of men, but must also take into 
due account God’s guidance of the whole course 
of the history of the people for whom this revela¬ 
tion was intended, and His control of all the 
events which affected its fortunes and develop¬ 
ment; for what God had done or was doing m 
judgment or mercy to punish or to save, was the 
content of the message and mission of the leaders 
or teachers. It was not through nature that God 
discovered Himself; it was not by brooding over 
their own inner life that God’s spokesmen found 
the word of the Lord. They read the signs of the 
times in the rise and fall of empires; in famine, 
pestilence, and invasion; in the wrongs and miseries 
of the poor, and the tyranny and luxury of the 
riclj; in moral and social conditions as well as in 
political circumstances : and the signs of the times 
were to them a Divine language. Accordingly, the 
history must be included m the revelation, m the 
measure in which God was seen to be acting, or was 
beard to be speaking by the inspired persons in 
all events ana expenences. The external history 
afforded the occasion for the internal revelation, 
but did not limit its range, as inspired men learned 
and taught more about God than was immediately 
suggested by facts. It would be to ignore the 
most prominent feature of this history not to lay 
special stress on the redemptive character of it. 
God again and yet again showed Himself to be a 
Saviour in delivering His people from the evils 
which they had brought upon themselves by their 
transgression. The Exodus from Egypt and the 
Return from Babylon, to mention only the most 
momentous instances, were both decisive factors 
in the process of God’s revelation. 

2. Limitation of God’s action* —It is by so view¬ 
ing the history of Revelation in a nation that we 
escape some difficulties to which we expose our¬ 
selves, if we consider only the inspiration of in¬ 
dividuals. It has often been asked, why should 
we restrict inspiration to Hebrew lawgiver, or 
jndge, priest, or prophet, and refuse it to Greek 
sage or Roman statesman? Without entangling 
ourselves in any abstract psychological discussion 
about the subjective process of inspiration, we can 


answer the question by pointing out first of all, 
that, whatever true or holy utterance regarding 
God or the spiritual order may have fallen from 
the lips of Greek sage or Roman statesman, it was 
not addressed to a society, conscious of itself as 
discharging a Divine function in the world, as 
constituted by a Divine covenant and regulated 
by a Divine law ; did not connect itself immedi¬ 
ately with prior Divine utterances, which were 
alike the condition of its intelligibility and the 
basis of its authority; did not mark a stage in the 
progressive development of the knowledge of God, 
and of a moral and religious life corresponding 
thereto. We may most gladly admit that every 
good and perfect gift is from above, from the 
Father of lights, and that all truth concerning 
God is of God; yet we must maintain that such 
isolated, and for the most part impotent, utter¬ 
ances cannot have for us the same significance 
as utterances which find their due place and play 
their needful part in the expression of an ever 
more adequate and influential knowledge of God 
in a progressive national history. The distinct¬ 
ively religious character of this history is usu¬ 
ally recognized, but is variously explained. The 
Hebrew people lias been credited with a genius 
for religion , an innate tendency towards mono¬ 
theism, a passion for righteousness. It has accord¬ 
ingly been maintained that we do not need to 
recognize in this progress any but the ordinary 
historical factors. Just as the Greeks had the 
genius of arts and letters, and the Romans the 
genius of law, so the Hebrews had the genius of 
religion. But the very phrase in which the func¬ 
tion of this people in the world-economy is ex¬ 
pressed, forces us to recognize what is claimed for 
itself by the literature which this genius has pro¬ 
duced. If the argument developed in the previous 
section is valid, religion implies a reciprocal rela¬ 
tion of God and man. The consciousness of the 
world and the self cannot constitute, although 
they may mediate, the consciousness of God. Nay, 
those tend to pervert or even exclude this, unless 
restrained ana corrected by an intensified re¬ 
ligious life, which is an increased responsiveness 
to the presence and action of God. Hence a 
genius for religion implies an activity of God 
which a genius for art and letters, or for law, 
does not. The character and the result of re¬ 
ligious genius implies a revelation of God by Him¬ 
self as no other genius does. But besides this 
consideration, two other evidences of the Divine 
action in Hebrew history may be indicated. On 
the one hand, we do not find any of the peoples 
who had the closest racial affinity to the Hebrews 
display any innate tendency towards monotheism, 
or any passion for righteousness; and, on the other, 
the history of the nation itself shows with what 
difficulty and delay it learned the lessons of faith 
and duty, which God was giving to it both by His 
dealings with it in events, and by His teaching of 
it by His messengers. 

3. Fulfilment of the OT revelat ion in Jesus Christ . 
—This revelation has its issue and consummation 
in Jesus Christ. As religion seeks to bring man 
into such reciprocal relations with God that there 
may be a community of thought, feeling, and life, 
in His God-manhood religion had its ideal realized. 
As the purpose of revelation is to communicate to 
man such a knowledge of God as shall be adequate 
to answer the questions of his mind regarding God, 
to satisfy the longings of his heart for God, to 
determine his actions by the will of God, in the 
consciousness of Jesus, who knew the Father as 
He was known of the Father, in the testimony 
of Jesus, who being in the bosom of the Father 
has declared Him, revelation reached its goal. 
But we must add, inasmuch as man’s relation to 
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God in religion had been disturbed, and his capa¬ 
city to respond to God’s revelation had been de¬ 
stroyed by sin, in Him also was accomplished that 
redemption from the guilt, power, lust, and curse 
of sin, and that restoration to the knowledge, love, 
and life of God, which made it possible for man to 
receive Christ’s revelation of God and to enter on 
the realization of His ideal of religion. In com¬ 
pleting, Christ transcended the Hebrew religion 
and revelation. He came in the fulness of the 
time, but He was sent into the world by the 
Father. Accordingly, we have to recognize in Him 
two aspects—a historical and a metaphysical, a 
natural and a supernatural. It is not within the 
scope of this article to discuss the evidence for 
His Divinity (see article Jesus Christ in vol. ii.). 
Let it suffice to assert that it seems to the writer 
impossible otherwise to account, without violation 
of all historical probability, for the records of His 
teaching, work, character, and influence which 
have come down to us ; for the growth, the spread, 
and the worth of the society He founded ; for the 
moral and spiritual forces which proceed from 
Him to transform the life of individuals, nations, 
races; and that it appears to him both true and 
right to regard the universe as the gradual fulfil¬ 
ment of a purpose of self-revelation in a series of 
existences of ever higher worth, greater truth, and 
nobler grace, which is not closed by man, capable 
under limitations of understanding and welcoming 
this revelation, but finds its most fitting ana 
worthy close in the union of the Creator and the 
creature, the Word who became flesh. But be 
it noted that the truth, worth, and claim of the 
Christian religion and revelation depend on the 
reality of the Divine incarnation. Tnere may be 
a better religion and a truer revelation, although 
our intelligence cannot conceive their character 
and content, if Christ be only one of the prophets. 
Only if He is the Son, can we be quite sure that 
we have found at last, and can never again lose, 
the infinite and eternal Father. 

There cannot be an adequate discussion here of 
the doctrine of the Person of Christ. But to de¬ 
termine accurately the range and limits of the 
revelation in Him, the limitations necessarily in¬ 
volved in a Divine incarnation (see article Incar¬ 
nation in vol. ii.) must be recognized. We must 
inquire how fa,r the mode, the form, and even the 
content, of His teaching w T as dependent on His 
relation to His age and His people. Without 
entering into the very complex problems which 
His knowledge raises, it seems necessary for the 
purpose of this article to state two general prin¬ 
ciples. Firstly , He knew all that it was necessary 
for Him to know, that, as Son, He might reveal 
the Father, and that, as Saviour, He might re¬ 
deem mankind from sin and death, and restore it 
to truth, love, holiness, God. His was unerring 
moral insight and spiritual discernment. Secondly , 
as regards the facts about nature and history, which 
men can discover for themselves by the exercise 
of their faculties of perception and reasoning, He 
probably knew w hat and as His age and people 
knew. All questions about God’s character and 
purpose, and man’s duty and destiny, He can 
answer with infallible authority. But questions 
about the authorship of a writing, or the date of 
an event, or the cause of a disease, it was not 
His mission to answer; and, therefore, regarding 
all such matters we are warranted in believing 
that He emptied Himself of all Divine omniscience. 
Although we cannot account for Him by birth, 
training, surroundings, yet He must be inter¬ 
preted through the thought and life of His age 
and race. As bom of Mary and of the seed of 
David, as brought up in the home, and doubtless 
taught in the school at Nazareth, as seeking His 


knowledge of God in the beliefs, fulfilling the will 
of God in the laws, and observing the worship of 
God in the rites of Judaism, as linking His pre¬ 
cepts with the commands, His words with the 
teaching, and His claims with the authority of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, He stands in close and 
constant relation to the Divine revelation to the 
Hebrew people. He so attached Himself to it, 
that we may trace along three lines its progress 
towards Him. 

4. Christ's connexion with the OT .—The truth 
entrusted to the Hebrew people was the concep¬ 
tion of the character and purpose of God (see 
article God in vol. ii.). As the Divine discipline 
of Israel advanced, this conception became richer, 
wider, purer. At first thought of as might, then 
as wisaom and righteousness, He is at last con¬ 
ceived as longsuffering, mercy, |>ity, even love. 
At first viewed as so bound up with the fortunes 
of His people that their disasters are His dis¬ 
honour, He is at last seen to fulfil His larger 
ends in their loss and ruin. At first regarded as 
pleased with offerings and won by worship, He is 
at last recognized as served by pure hearts, clean 
hands, and true lips. To this spiritual and ethical 

roplietism, and not to the legal and ceremonial 

udaism of His own time, did Jesus ally Himself, 
and gave to this teaching a wider range and a 
deeper reach. The conception of God has a very 
intimate connexion with the organization of life. 
In the Hebrew people the idea of God was in a 
pre-eminent degree the regulative principle of life, 
the national law, and the social morality. All the 
teaching of the prophets and all the efforts of the 
reformers were directed to bring the life of the 
people into accord with its faith. It was this 
morality which Jesus accepted, unfolding its full 
meaning, and applying its principles to the inward 
motives as well as the outward actions, making 
wider the circle of those to whom the duties were 
due, correcting imperfections which had l>een 
allowed for the hardness of men’s hearts, but, 
above all, supplying stronger and sweeter motives 
in the recognition of man's filial relationship to 
God, by the inspiration of His own moral enthu¬ 
siasm and example, and by the constraining love 
of gratitude to Him for His sacrifice and salva¬ 
tion. As God came to be more clearly known, 
and the claims of righteousness to be more fully 
recognized, a need was more and more felt. The 
loftier the view of God and His will became, the 
greater did men’s shortcomings appear to be. Of 
this sense of need was lorn the hope (see article 
Messiah in vol. iii.) of God’s help; and just as 
God was known to be merciful as w’ell as just, 
did this hope gain assurance; and just as men 
learned their helplessness and the failure of all 
their efforts at reform, did the hope gain urgency ; 
and just as they learned in national disaster Goa’s 
method of dealing with sin, did the hope gain dis¬ 
tinctness. The true Messianic hope was born of a 
moral need, and grew for a religious end. The 
false Messianic hope was the offspring of an un¬ 
ethical patriotism and an unspiritual bigotry. 
Christ fulfilled the true Messianic hope, and was 
rejected by the Jewish people because He would 
not accept the false ; yet even this true Messianic 
hope He transcended. Whatever was merely 
national, legal, ceremonial, had no . fulfilment; 
only what was universal, ethical, spiritual, was 
realized in Him. He did not leave what He took 
from the Old Testament as He found it, but 
transformed it, and it is only as fulfilled by Christ 
that the older revelation has authority for the 
Christian Church. 

5. Relation of Christ to the NT .—Between the 
two Testaments there is not only an interval of 
time, there is also a change of religiouB thought 
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and life. A trinitarian conception of God takes 
the place of a Unitarian; instead of a national 
there is an individual and thus universal relation 
of man to God: a ceremonial is superseded by a 
spiritual worship of God; an outward is changed 
to an inward morality; the hope of a deliverance 
promised yields to the assurance of a salvation 
possessed. Of course these contrasts are subject 
to some qualification, as there are parts of the 
OT which anticipate some of the higher elements 
of the NT, and there are features in the Apostolic 
Church as presented in the NT which are sur¬ 
vivals of the lower elements of the OT. But 
that a new creation had been accomplished, no one 
comparing the two literatures can doubt. How 
can the NT be accounted for? Not by a mythical 
process (Strauss), nor by polemical tendencies 
(Baur), but by the historical person and work, life 
and death of Jesus Christ. The writers of the 
Gospels and Epistles give us what is an adequate 
explanation of their character and contents. In 
Jesus they had learned to recognize and confess 
not only the Messiah, but the Son of the living 
God, in more than the Messianic sense, even the 
Lord from heaven, and the Word who became 
flesh. As Healer and Teacher He stood alone 
above other men. He could not be ensnared by 
sin, or liolden of death. As Crucified, He was to 
them the j»ower and the wisdom of God unto 
salvation. In Him, as Risen and Ascended, God 
Has reconciling the world unto Himself. This 
conception of Him which they give us as not only 
His own claim for Himself, but as the witness of 
their own experience of what He had been to them 
in the flesh or was still in the Spirit, is in perfect 
harmony with the words which they report as fall¬ 
ing from His lips, and the deeds which they record 
as done by His hands. The Evangelical history and 
the Ajiostolic interpretation are in perfect unison. 
Whatever common sources the Evangelists used, 
each writes from his own standpoint, and their 
representations agree. It is unintelligible and in¬ 
credible that this portrait of sinless perfection and 
gracious beauty can be a work of the imagination, 
and not a copy of reality. Four imperfect men 
could not have succeeded in producing this har¬ 
monious picture. Surely the impression and influ¬ 
ence of the Original so inspired the writers that 
they were able to preserve for all time and all 
lands the grace and glory of the life of which only 
for a short time a few men were the witnesses. 

But the NT offers not only this record, but also 
an interpretation; and there is at present a ten¬ 
dency to distinguish these two very sharply from 
one .another. Some scholars and thinkers strive 
to free Christianity as Jesus taught it from the 
Hellenistic metaphysics of St. John and the Rab¬ 
binic exegesis of St. Paul. We must, therefore, 
inquire whether the Apostolic interpretation does 
not belong to the revelation in Christ, whether 
in disowning St. John’s philosophy and St. Paul’s 
theology we are not refusing Christ’s own testi¬ 
mony to Himself by His Spirit in St. John and St. 
Paul. It seems necessaiy to insist that not only 
Christ’s consciousness oi Himself, but also the 
Christian consciousness of Him, belongs to His 
revelation. If the Person and work of Christ are 
the objective cause in the revelation, the spiritual 
contemplation of St. John and the moral conflict 
of St. Paul are the subjective effect; and the one 
should not be separated from the other. To know 
Christ fully, we must not only know what He 
said and did Himself, but also what He made of 
the men who fully surrendered themselves to His 
grace and truth. To grasp His truth in its en¬ 
tirety, we must know it not only as expressed in 
Him, but also as it finds expression in meu of 
varied capacity and different character. He must 


present Himself not only as the perfect ideal, but 
also as the sufficient power for realizing that ideal 
in imperfect men. When we see Him taking men 
so different from Himself in nature, habit, char¬ 
acter, and making them like Himself, the crooked 
straight and the rough plain, then only do we 
learn the fulness of power and the surety of 
romise which dwell in Him. Because in St. 
ohn’s conception of the Person of Christ we can 
discern his mental habits, and in St. Paul’s doc¬ 
trine of Christ’s work we can discover his char¬ 
acter and experiences, it by no means follows 
that either of them is false. Nay, rather it follows 
that Christ evoked what was truest in St. John 
and best in St. Paul, and that the mind of the 
one and the soul of the other enable us better to 
understand Christ, who made them both what they 
were. He was the centre of numberless relations, 
the source of countless developments, the cause of 
manifold influences. Through many varied per¬ 
sonalities He needed to exhibit the content of His 
Person. With regard to St. Paul especially there 
is an inclination among those whose spiritual ex¬ 
perience has not afforded them the ability to 
understand his, to maintain that his views aoout 
sin and grace are morbid, exaggerated, unnatural, 
too much coloured by the Judaism which he 
claimed to have laid aside, too much involved in 
the legalism which he professed to be contending 
against. The lack of such an experience as St. 
Paul’s gives no man the right or reason to deny 
its worth, which has been proved to many in the 
history of the Christian Church because they have 
shared it. To the present writer, at least, it seems 
beyond all doubt that without St. Paul’s interpre¬ 
tation of the relation of Christ to sin, law, death, 
grace, and life, the revelation of God/fn Christ 
would not have been complete. Is nop St. Paul’s 
view of the Cross one of those truths which Christ 
could not fully disclose to His disciples, because 
they could not bear it, but into which the Spirit of 
truth led them ? Is it altogether vain to suggest 
that St. Paul never knew Christ according to the 
flesh that he might gain his knowledge of Christ 
in the Spirit through inward struggle and anguish, 
and mignt thus in his writings give expression to 
an experience through which many after him would 
be called to pass? St. Paul’s interpretation of 
Christ’s work has not lacked the confirmation of 
some of the most notable Christian experiences. 
The criticism which imagines that when it has 
traced the exegetieal methods of St. Paul to the 
Rabbinic schools, or the philosophical terminology 
of St. John to Alexandrian speculation, it has 
adequately accounted for what is distinctive in 
them, deludes itself. Behind their words there is 
their personal experience. These but afford the 
form, that gives the content. Had St. John not 
seen all in Christ and Christ in all, the doctrine 
of the Logos had never been. Had St. Paul not 
passed from sorrow and struggle to peace and 
power in Christ, he would never have construed 
the work of Christ as he does. The personalities 
have to be accounted for, and not merely their 
forms of sj>eech traced. We may freely and 
frankly recognize much that was temporary and 
local in the modes of expressing the truth, and 
yet be warranted in asserting that the truth ex¬ 
pressed is permanent and universal. 

6. Limits of the NT revelation .—It may be ob¬ 
jected, that if the Christian consciousness of Christ 
has authority even as the testimony of Christ to 
Himself, why should we limit this authority to the 
consciousness of St. Peter, St. John, St. Paul, and 
the other persons whose writings have found a 
place in the NT ? Why should such works as the 
Imitation of Chi'ist or the Pilgrim's Progress not 
be as authoritative as the Gospel of St* John or 
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the Epistles of St. Paul ? From the standpoint of to proclaim and diffuse the truth historically ex- 
this article the traditional answer, that the latter hilnted in His Person. The varied relations in 
works are inspired and the former not, cannot be which men might stand to Him were then dis- 

g iven, because the general principle assumed in this played; the limits to and the lines of the normal 
iscussion is, that the inspiration of any writing in development of the Christian life were then indi- 
the distinctive sense in wnich we apply the term to cated. Just as the seed, when it falls into fit soil, 
the Holy Scriptures can be inferred only from its begins to grow, and has in it already, though 
position and function in the history of revelation, undeveloped, the promise and the pattern of the 
The answer from this standpoint cannot be given full-grown plant, so the seed of the Divine life, 
in so few words, but it will be indicated as briefly finding its fit soil in t ie souls of disciples and 
as possible. Firstly, the men whose writings form apostles, displayed what is the type to which 
the NT stood in an immediate historical relation to Christian life must conform. Not that the con- 
Christ, such as no men since have done. They were tent was then fully developed, but that the form 
either eye-witnesses, or had received from eye- of that content and the laws of its development 
witnesses what they had declared. St. John had were then given. Fourthly , a note of revelation 
enjoyed intimate fellowship with Christ. St. is originality. Religious life, however varied and 
Paul, though one ‘ bom out of due time,’ lived intense, which is dependent on a past development 
in such constant and intense realization of the and is not originative of a future development, 
Risen One that he could declare, ‘to me to live cannot be accepted as a revelation. Hence, while 
is Christ.’ St. James, although he was not the Christianity is progressive, it is also permanent, 
companion of Jesus during His earthly ministry, It develops, but does not augment, ‘the truth as it 
yet nad known Him according to the flesh, and is in Jesus.’ To suggest that religious works of 
shared in that vivid and potent consciousness of later times may be equally inspired with the writ- 
the exalted Lord which was bestowed on the ings of the NT, is to ignore this characteristic of 
Church at Jerusalem after Pentecost. The author the revelation in the Son of God—a revelation 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, whoever he was, which, as it has l»een shown, must include not 
had connexion with the Church at a time when only His own words and works, but also the in- 
the Lord’s presence, though withdrawn from sight, terpretation of His person, which is given in the 
yet wrought signs and wonders among believers, relations which He formed with, and the trans- 
As the history of the Canon (see articles Canon in formation which He wrought in, those who came 
vol. i., and OT Canon, NT Canon in vol. iii.) into direct historic contact with Him in that 
shows, the Christian consciousness hesitated about manifestation of His presence and power which 
the admission of some writings, because they had immediately accompanied His incarnation. We do 
not such warrant, or at least it w T as doubtful if not need to deny the high spiritual value of subse- 
theyhad. The value of the writings varies with quent Christian literature, or doubt that it is the 
the closeness of the contact of the writers with Spirit of God which is still guiding His people into 
Jesus Christ. Secondly, a comparison of the writ- tiutli. Nay, we should believe that God reveals 
ings which have been admitted with those which, Himself in the experience of every man whom in 
though seeking admission, have been rejected, Christ He saves and blesses, and that his life in 
justifies the conclusion that the Christian con- the Spirit is an inspired life; yet the revelation 
sciousness, not as expressed in decrees of councils and the inspiration alike are mediated by faith in 
or the authority of bishops, but in a grow r ing una- God’s grace in Christ, and are therefore dependent 
nimity of use and esteem in the Churches, was on the original revelation and inspiration. We do 
guided by the Spirit of God in what it accepted as not need to affirm that all the writings of the NT 
kindred with, and what it rejected as alien to, the are equally inspired, and that no other books are 
deposit of truth and grace committed to it by inspired; but nevertheless we may acquiesce in 
Christ. That judgment has been confirmed by the judgment of the Christian Church, that the 
growing Christian experience. While some, be- Christian Revelation is presented adequately and 
cause they lack the sympathetic insight, may effectively in the NT Scriptures, 
reject this book or that, yet individual peculiar!.- 7. Relation of Criticism to the history of Revela - 
ties are corrected by the general Christian con- tion. —In this sketch of the Christian revelation 
sciousness. The critical questions which some of and its herald, the Hebrew’, critical problems have 
the books raise, such as £ Peter and Jude , are as not been discussed, not because the w riter has 
open as ever to discussion, and may result in the ignored or been indifferent to their existence in 
conclusion that these writings should have been forming his conclusions, but because the scoi>e of 
excluded, and not included ; but that does not the article seemed to him to exclude their treat- 
affect the conviction that there is a limit to the ment, and because in many other articles they have 
books which the Christian consciousness will re- been fully dealt with. But a reference to the bear- 
cognize as authoritative, because recording the ing of these questions on the conception of reve- 
revelation of God in Christ. Thirdly , this con- lation cannot be altogether avoided. Whether 
viction is not without grounds in reason. It is myths, legends, and traditions were employed 
altogether reasonable to conclude that those who by the writers of the Hebrew records or not, 
were brought into contact with Christ Himself or whether the patriarchs were historical persons or 
with the Christian Church, in which He manifested personifications of tribal characteristics and rela- 
His presence and power in an intensified spiritual tions, how much or how little was involved in 
life and in varied spiritual gifts, should be qualified the relation betw een Jehovah and Israel mediated 
by His Spirit authoritatively to interpret His mind by Moses, how far the prophets were innovators 
and w r ill. It is equally rational.to conclude that teaching new truths or conservators recalling old 
this uniaue relation was destined to be, not per- beliefs, what were the stages of the development of 
manent but temporary, continued only until the the Law before it assumed its final form in the 
whole content of the unique personality of Christ, Pentateuch, — these all are questions on which 
so far as was necessary for the practical ends of scholarship must be left to pronounce judgment, 
revelation, should find a place in the minds and Questions of literary ethics, such as the use of 
win a hold on the wills of men. The introduction older sources without acknowledgment, the com- 
of so unique a Personality into the course of his- position of speeches for historical persons, the 
tori cal development must necessarily have estab- ascription of later developments ot the ritual 
lished unique relations between Himself and those system or the moral code to Moses, the treatment 
immediately connected with Him, and commissioned of history from the religious standpoint of a later 
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age, must be dealt with, not by applying modem 
standards but by recognizing the customs of each 
writer’s age. That the critical reconstruction of 
the OT exhibits far more clearly than did the 
traditional views of date and authorship the pro¬ 
gress of revelation, must be frankly admitted. 
That this progress is to be regarded as a merely 
natural evolution is a conclusion which no results 
of a legitimate and sober literary and historical 
criticism warrant, which involves philosophical and 
theological presuppositions, the acceptance of which 
must lead to the denial of the reality of a Divine 
revelation altogether, and which is contradicted, as 
will be shown in the next section of this article, by 
the testimony which the OT Scriptures bear to 
themselves. So long as criticism recognizes the 
presence and operation of God in the history of the 
Hebrew people, it may change our opinion of the 
mode, but it does not affect our conviction of the 
fact of a Divine revelation. The essential content 
of that revelation, the idea of God, the law of life, 
and the hope of salvation, as just described, will 
not be contradicted by any of these results. The 
idea of evolution seemed to many Christian thinkers 
a denial of the fact of creation ; but now Christian 
theism has recovered from its panic, and confidently 
affirms that evolution is a creative mode and not a 
creating cause. So will it be with the results of 
criticism: it will be seen that it affects only the 
conception of the mode of revelation, and not the 
certainty of the fact. When we turn to the XT, 
it must be frankly conceded that Christian faith 
must be much more concerned about the results of 
criticism. If the portrait of Jesus is not substanti¬ 
ally historical; if the witness of the Apostles to His 
resurrection, and the reception of the Spirit by 
them, is not to be believed ; if St. Paul’s interpre¬ 
tation of the Cross is nothing else or more than an 
individual, and in no way a typical experience; 
if St. John’s doctrine of the Logos is a theological 
speculation, for which the historical Person of J esus 
affords no justification,—then assuredly the char¬ 
acter and content of Christian faith would be 
thoroughly changed, as the revelation of God in 
Christ would be essentially altered. Some indica¬ 
tions have already been given how this criticism 
is to be met; but tne fuller answer must be reserved 
until the last section of this article on the Evidences 
of Revelation has been reached. 

8. Assumptions regarding the Supernatural .— 
Criticism may have much to tell us about the local 
and temporary forms of the revelation, about the 
personal characteristics and historical circumstances 
of the writers, about the literary methods of the 
writings,—in short, about the earthen vessel which 
holds the heavenly treasure; but the Berious, even 
decisive, issue for faith lies not in any of these 
questions, however interesting, but in the affirma¬ 
tion or denial of the fact that God has spoken to 
mankind in the revelation, of which the Bible is 
the literature. In asserting this fact, care must be 
taken not to assume an untenable position. Even 
the most cautious criticism has made impossible 
the assumption of ultra - supernaturalism, which 
asserts the absolute infallibility and authority of 
all the writings in the Bible, which maintains that 
all human conditions are transcended by Divine 
revelation, so that its agents must have been raised 
quite above their individuality, environment, and 
stage of development into such a relation to God 
that the Divine content and the human form can 
be identified; that they may be regarded as alto¬ 
gether undetermined by their own capacity, char¬ 
acter, or circumstances, and that accordingly the 
literature need not be interpreted by the history , as 
it may have no relation to the needs of the time 
when it was written, but may anticipate the needs 
of another age. The vehement defence which is 


sometimes met with of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, of the unity of Isaiah, of the 
accuracy of all the historical narratives, of the 
literal fulfilment of prophecy and apocalyptic, in¬ 
volves this assumption. This may for a long time 
yet remain the popular attitude, and here and 
there will be found a theologian in panic, who 
will seek to save the ark of God by appealing 
against the findings of scholarship to the preju¬ 
dices and the passions of the multitude in the 
Churches; but in an article such as this it is 
not necessary to waste any effort in refuting it. 
What, on the contrary, is much more relevant to the 
present purpose, is to examine closely the opposite 
assumption of anti-supematuralism, with which 
it would be unjustifiable to charge the Higher 
Criticism as a whole, but which does evidently 
account for some of the views advanced by some 
of its representatives. 

Without at present entering on any detailed 
discussion of the subject of miracles (see article 
Miracle in vol. iii.) and inspiration , the denial 
of the supernatural operation of God in revelation 
must be dealt with. The denial may be due to 
either a supposed scientific interest or an assumed 
philosophical necessity ; the uniformity of nature 
or the continuity of thought may be alleged as 
objections to the supernatural. So long as life, 
mind, and will cannot be explained by the simple 
application of the principle of causality, that is, 
so long as more complex forms of existence call for 
more adequate categories of thought, the uniformity 
of nature cannot be asserted so as to exclude the 
possibility of the supernatural, which is the high¬ 
est conceivable category. The idea of evolution, 
with its recognition of a progress in which each 
successive stage transcends each preceding, is not 
a hindrance but a help to the belief in the super¬ 
natural ; as it presents nature to us, not as a rigidly 
fixed system but as an ever-developing organism, 
full of surprises in its fresh manifestations, with a 
possible future inexplicable by its actual past. That 
personality in this progress appears as the highest 
stage, forbids the limitation of our conception of 
the whole process by the application of any of the 
lower categories, which are inadequate for the 
interpretation of this highest stage. And person¬ 
ality, which in its religious function reaches out 
beyond the natural to the supernatural, and re¬ 
cognizes not only its dependence on the order of 
nature beneath it, but also its affinity with the 
Maker of nature above it, itself holds the promise 
of unexhausted possibilities of existence. The 
categories of science do not explain all forms of 
being, and therefore cannot determine what may 
or may not be beyond the range of their applica¬ 
tion. 

Without venturing cn the unwarranted course 
of denying the possibility of the supernatural in 
the name of science, some writers try to get rid 
of it by denying the sufficiency of the evidence. 
But, in the estimate of the value of evidence, 
mental prejudice, if unconsciously, often affects 
the decision. Often when the trustworthiness of 
the witnesses is denied, they have been prejudged 
false witnesses on the assumption that miracles do 
not happen. Ho>v is it that many are prepared to 
accept as trustworthy the report of the sayings of 
Christ in the Gospels, and yet refuse to receive 
their record of His works ? Is there not as much 
and as good evidence for the fact of the Resurrec¬ 
tion as for any of the ordinary events of ancient 
history about which no doubt is felt? In this so- 
called scientific examination of the witnesses a 
philosophical presupposition is involved. Nature 
is conceived as a self-enclosed and self-sufficient 
system ; but so to think of it is to allow the 
consciousness of the world to exclude the con- 
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sciousness of God. When the attention is fixed 
on the world solely, then order, system, law 
become the guiding categories of thought. But 
when attention is turned to God also, then it is 
recognized that reason, character, will ought to 
be the predominant conceptions. In accordance 
with these the consciousness of the world must 
be transformed. The consciousness of the world 
suggests necessity, the consciousness of God free¬ 
dom in the relation of God to the world; the 
former makes nature appear as a complete unity, 
the latter leads us to think of it as part of a larger 
whole; the former constrains us to look at nature 
as a sphere in which unvarying physical law main¬ 
tains itself, the latter warrants us in regarding it 
as a scene in which a moral and spiritual purpose is 
being realized, to the accomplishment of which the 
physical order must be regarded as subordinate. 
The question of the probability of the supernatural 
is really identical with the question, whether the 
religious consciousness of God shall transform the 
scientific consciousness of the world, or the latter 
be allowed to determine the former. If we follow 
our religious consciousness, we shall be able to deal 
without prejudice with all the evidence for the 
supernatural submitted to us ; if the scientific con¬ 
sciousness is allowed to rule over us, however much 
we protest our impartiality, the improbability of 
the supernatural will be an influential factor in our 
treatment of the evidence. The consciousness of 
God will also afford us the regulative principle in 
dealing with the narratives. We shall recognize 
that there is an assertion of the supernatural, due 
to ignorance of the laws which regulate unusual 
natural phenomena ; that expectation of the su]>er- 
natural has sometimes led to an assumption of it; 
that only such evidence to the supernatural can be 
accepted as valid as justifies it in relation to our 
consciousness of God, that is, in the supernatural 
there must be manifested Divine reason, righteous¬ 
ness, or grace. It is only if we view the world 
teleologically as the expression of Divine purpose 
that we can admit the supernatural, when it can be 
shown to be necessary to, and explicable by, the 
fulfilment of this end. In other words, we must be 
able to show an intelligible and credible reason 
why the supernatural order has been manifested in 
the natural. 

A few words will suffice to meet the objection 
that the supernatural breaks the continuity of 
thought, if the world is viewed as the manifesta¬ 
tion of the Idea or Reason, it is argued by some 
that no new factor can be admitted, but that each 
stage of the development must be explicable by 
that which precedes. But it may with reason be 
asked whether the limitation of the evolution of 
the Idea to the natural order is justified; whether 
we should not rather conceive that the rational 
system of the universe has the supernatural as the 
complement of the natural; whether man’s thought 
has warrant to set limits to possible reality. This 
objection seems to be due to an exaggeration of the 
achievement and authority of man’s self-conscious¬ 
ness. Let us recognize that there may be factors 
in the historic progress of revelation, inexplicable 
by our consciousness of ourselves or of the w r orld, 
but of which the consciousness of God may afford 
the explanation. The world is something more 
than the evolution of categories, and its rationality 
vaster than any logical system. Reason is often 
set in opposition to revelation, but reason can give 
no adequate or satisfying interpretation of the 
world or of self without the regulative conception 
of God; and reason cannot develop for itself the 
full content of this conception without religion, or 
conscious relation to God, which, as has already 
been shown, presupposes revelation, or God’s con¬ 
scious relation to man. Man’s reason is his capacity 


so to order and relate all his knowledge that the 
universe will appear to him an intelligible unity; 
but this unity cannot be constituted without tne 
idea of God; and if man is to affirm a reality 
corresponding to this idea so that he may be able 
to base this mental structure on the solid founda¬ 
tion of real existence, it is only by religion, respon¬ 
sive to revelation, that he can bridge the gulf 
between thought and being. Hence reason must 
recognize as regulative of the consciousness of self 
and of the world the consciousness of God, and is 
therefore dependent on revelation; and that not 
an abstract revelation discoverable in individual 
minds, but, as man's reason has developed in human 
history, the concrete revelation in Christ in which 
man's conception of God has found its most ade¬ 
quate and satisfying content. If we confine our 
regard to the intelligence within or the intelligible 
w ithout, the supernatural may seem unintelligible; 
but if w’e develop our sense of God, especially of 
our need of God to save and bless us, we shall gain 
the moral insight and spiritual discernment to 
apprehend and appreciate the supernatural. 

9. History aim Literature of Revelation. — 
Hitherto revelation has been discussed as a history 
and not a literature, as a life and not a book. This 
seems to the writer the proper stand point. The in¬ 
spiration of the writings contained in the Bible has 
in the traditional view too long been allowed to 
hold the foremost place; and the Higher Criticism 
has undoubtedly rendered us a service in compelling 
us to relate the literature to the history. To say 
that the Bible is the record of the revelation is in¬ 
adequate, unless we give an extended sense to the 
w'ord ‘record.’ While the narrative parts of the 
OT and NT do record the history of the Divine 
guidance and rule of the Hebrew people and the 
Christian Church, which is an essential element in 
revelation, yet in the Prophetic and Ajx>stolic 
WTitings we have more distinctly and directly the 
literature of revelation, the expression of the in¬ 
spired consciousness of the bearers of God's mes¬ 
sage to men. In the Psalms and the Wisdom 
literature we find the utterance of the devotional 
mood and the practical or speculative w’isdoin 
wdiich a more or less close contact with Divine 
revelation produced. As in Christ the Spirit dw r elt 
without measure, all His w'ords and w r orks are 
revelation; and the witnesses of them for us, in 
so far as they were influenced and impressed by 
this revelation, w’ere inspired. The inspiration of 
all the writings is not of the same intensity, but 
varies with the stage of God’s revelation reached, 
and with the degree in which the WTiter submitted 
himself to the presence and power of God’s Spirit 
in it. The primary matter is God’s action in event* 
and persons to make Himself known, not in abstract 
truths about His nature but in concrete deeds in 
fulfilment of His purpose ; altogether secondary is 
the literature resulting from that action. Although 
we must approach this revelation through its litera¬ 
ture, the value of which is that it perpetuates and 
universalizes the revelation made temporally and 
locally, yet we must never allow ourselves to forget 
that the revelation w r as before the literature ; and 
that even for us the literature is not an end in 
itself, but only a means to bring us here and now 
into vital contact and personal communion with 
the God who thus revealed Himself that He may 
continue to reveal Himself to us in a deeper know¬ 
ledge, and warmer love, and better use of the 
Bible. 

iii. The Doctrine of Revelation.— 1. The OT 
doctrine of Revelation .—Whatever stages Hebrew 
faith may have passed through before it reached 
absolute monotheism, yet in its doctrine of Revela¬ 
tion it is assumed that there is only one God, and 
that idols are nothing (Ps 18 S1 , 1 S 2 s , 2 S 7**, Jg 
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6 * 1 , Ex 19 8 ). Not only the history of the chosen 
people is ordered by Him (Ps 78 . 105-107), but 
His judgments are also seen in the destinies of 
other nations (Am 1 . 2 . 9 7 ). He makes Himself 
known to persons who do not belong to the elect 
nation, as Melchi?edek, Laban, Hagar, Pharaoh, 
Abimelech, Balaam, Cyrus, Job. His worship 
goes back to the beginnings of human history 
(Gn 4 s8 ), and even the heathen may offer Him an 
acceptable worship (Mai l 11 ). Nature reveals His 
glory (Job 38-41, Ps 8 . 19. 29. 93, Is 40 12 ’ 28 ). 
Man’s conscience, reason, spirit, as coming from 
Him, reveal Him (Gn l 28 , Nu 16 22 , Dt 30 14 , Lk 3 12 , 
Job 32 s , Ps 8 ® 36«, Pr 2® 9 10 20 27 , Ec 2 *). But 
limiting our attention to the revelation to the 
chosen people, which, however, is conceived as 
having a relation to all mankind (Gn 12 s , Is 49®), 
God's intercourse with the patriarchs is often 
represented in language which is startling in its 
frank and free anthropomorphism. He appears 
to and talks with them. The references in Genesis 


cordance the word ‘ appeared ’ is tracked through 
the book, the relevant passages will be easily 
found). Sometimes the Lord appears or speaks 
in dreams, as to Jacob, Joseph, Pharaoh, Samuel, 
and Solomon. Sometimes He makes Himself 
known in a vision, as to Moses, Isaiah, and 
Ezekiel. A sign of Hi* presence in the camp of 
Israel was the pillar of iire and cloud ; afterwards 
His presence was found in the ark of the covenant 
(1 S 4-5). A sound in the tops of the mulberry 
trees M as to David the proof of God's action (2 S 
5 W ). To Elijah, God came not in the whirlwind, 
earthquake, or fire, but in the ‘still, small voice* 
(1 K 19 11 " 13 ). Through the priesthood, inquiry Mas 
made of Jehovah for guidance in perplexity by 
Ur tin and Thmnnrim (see article in vol. iv.), or 
otherwise (Jg 20 27 - -* 8 , 1 S 14* 8 - 37 22 10 ), and through 
it He communicated His blessing and instruction 
(Nu fi*--"-* 7 , Dt 33 10 ). The seer also is consulted 
(IS 9). God’s leading is sought and found by 
various signs (Gn 24 13 * 14 , 1 S lU 3 , Jg 7 13 * 14 ). 

When the conception of God's transcendence 
tended luore and more to supersede that of His 
immanence, greater prominence was given to 
supernatural organs of revelation, as His Spirit, 
Word, Wisdom, and Angel. (Consult the articles 
on all these subjects). The Angel is sometimes 
identified with, sometimes distinguished from, 
Jehovah, but may on the whole be regarded as a 
manifestation rather than as a messenger. The 
name of God (see articles on Name in vol. iii. and 
God in vol. ii.) is the epitome of the revelation of 
God. It is sometimes so personified as to be virtu¬ 
ally equivalent to God Himself, and to be the sub¬ 
ject or object of actions (Ps 20 1 5 11 7 17 , Is 29 s3 52® 
18 7 30 27 , Dt 28“ 12“ 1 Ch 29 18 , Ex 9 18 20 * Ezk 
20 ®, 2 S 7 1S , 1 K 8 17 * 20 ). In Ex 23 21 the name of 
God is represented as dM’elling in the Angel. A 
neM r name marks a fresh stage of revelation (Ex 
31 s. 15 Rut, while God reveals Himself, it is 
recognized on the one hand that He cannot be 
fully known by man (Job 26 14 28 12 36 28 37 1 ® 42 s , 
Pr 25 3 30 s , Is 45 1 ®), and on the other that there is 
peril for the man who sees Him or His angel, or 
even looks on or touches the outM T ard sign of His 
presence (Gn 32 30 , Ex 3 8 19 la 20 18 24 11 28 88 30 21 , Lv 
16 2 , Jg fi 23 , IS 6 M , 2 S 6 7 ). Piety and morality, 
however, are the conditions of gaining such a 
knowledge of Him as avails for the needs of the 
soul, ana of enjoying close communion with Him 
(Job 28*, Ps 17 1 ® 25 5 27 8 42 2 , Dt 29*). 

The most prominent and authoritative organs of 
revelation are the prophets (see article Prophecy 
and Prophets in vol. iv.). All new beginnings in 
the life of the nation are made by the authority 


of prophets. Both Abraham and Moses are re¬ 
garded as prophets (Gn 20 7 , Dt 18 18 ). Quite in the 
spirit of tne OT, St. Peter describes David as a 
prophet (Ac 2 30 ). Samuel sanctions the introduc¬ 
tion of the monarchy, and even Saul after his 
anointing is mightily seized by the prophetic 
spirit (1 S 8 - 10 ). Nathan first approves David’s 
intention to build the temple, but afterwards con¬ 
veys God’s prohibition (2 S 7). The division of the 
tM T o kingdoms is first announced by Ahijah, who 
also intimates the fall of Jeroboam’s house (1 K 
11* 14 7 ). Iiehoboam’s attempt to subdue the re¬ 
bellion by force is forbidden by Shemaiah (1 K 
12 22 ). Elijah not only announces to Ahab God’s 
judgment on his family, but also anoints Hazael 
to be king over Syria, and Jehu over Israel (1 K 
21 22 19 16 ). The part played in the national history 
by the later prophets, especially Isaiah and Jere¬ 
miah, is so familiar that it needs no detailed dis¬ 
cussion here. The prophetic consciousness is of 
special significance for the doctrine of Inspiration ; 
but it would l>e beyond the scope of this article to 
discuss this subject fully, nor is it at all necessary, 
for in the article on Prophecy and Prophets in 
vol. iv. it has already been dealt with by a master- 
hand. Suffice it here to call attention to the im¬ 
portant and decisive fact, that M'hile, unless in a 
feM- exceptional cases, the prophet continues in the 
normal exercise of all his faculties, yet he does 
with confidence distinguish betM’een his own sub¬ 
jective meditations and the objective message of 
God. It is from this fact we must start in dealing 
M'ith the question whether the OT does contain a 
revelation from God, or only the reflexions of men. 
That in this revelation God may have employed 
abnormal inward states, as dreams or visions (see 
articles Dreams in vol. i. and Trance and Vision 
in vol. iv.), or extraordinary outward signs, is by 
no mean* incredible, as these may have been a 
necessary adaptation to the condition of those 
whom He used as the organs of His communica¬ 
tion. The language al>out God's coming to and 
talking M’ith the patriarchs we cannot accept 
literally, but must recognize the necessarily ima¬ 
ginative character of these narratives, although 
they probably have some historic basis in tradi¬ 
tion, as the revelation of Jehovah through Moses 
seems to presuppose some antecedent revelation to 
the fathers of the people. Such conceptions as the 
Spirit , the Word , the Wisdom , or the Angel of 
God must be regarded as efforts of the human 
mind to explain God's presence and communion 
M’ith men in revelation, Miiile maintaining the 
idea of His transcendence and absoluteness; but 
in them M f e may recognize anticipations, however 
imperfect and inadequate, of the Christian revela¬ 
tion of God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

2. The doetri ne of the XT rega rding the re relation 
in the OT. —The recognition of the OT in the NT 
may be traced along three lines—historical, theo¬ 
logical, literary. The HebreM r is recognized as an 
elect and privileged nation, as the bearer of God’s 
special revelation (Ro 3 1, - fl 4 *® ll lb ). Although 
the JeM T s by their unbelief have forfeited their 
claim, yet God has not forsaken His people, and 
their partial and temporary rejection is tlie divinely 
appointed means of a universal and final salvation 
(Ro 9-11). The promise had been given to this 
people in Abraham that it should be a blessing to 
other nations (Gal 3 8 ); God had delivered it from 
Egyptian bondage, and entered into covenant with 
it, so that it M r as pledged to obedience to His law. 
While St. Paul insists that the promise came 
before the Law (Ro 4 1 * 16 ), the old covenant is 
regarded as distinctively a covenant of law, and, 
as such, is contrasted with the new covenant 
which has been established by Christ (2 Co 3 ; cf. 
also He 8 , and see article Covenant in vol. i.) 
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Admitting the Divine origin and consequent 
spiritual character of the Law, its insufficiency 
to secure righteousness is acknowledged by St. 
Paul (Ro T 7 " 5 ®). * The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews equally acknowledges the inefficiency of 
the ritual sacriiices to cleanse the conscience and 
to restore communion with God (He 7). Thus the 
NT recognizes the imperfection and limitation of 
the former revelation; and Jesus, in contrasting 
what was of old (Mt «), because of the 

hardness of men’s hearts, with His own teaching, 
seals with His own authority this Apostolic doc¬ 
trine. The greatest persons of the old revelation 
are transcended by the supreme Person of the new, 
and fall far short of the privileges of the humblest 
and simplest believers. Abraham rejoiced to see 
the day of Christ (Jn 8"). Moses and Elijah met 
Him in the Mount (Mt 17*). While law came by , 
Moses, grace and truth came by Jesus Christ (Jn 
l 17 ). Greater is He than Solomon (Mt 12 42 ). 
Greatest of prophets, the Baptist is inferior to 
the least in the kingdom (Mt ll 11 ). The saints of 
old longed in vain to see what the disciples see 
(Mt 13 1 "). Nevertheless, what is best and truest 
in the old is carried on and completed in the new* 
revelation. Jesus came not to destroy but to 
fulfil the Law and the Prophets (Mt 5 17 ). He 
fulfils the Law by disclosing its essential prin¬ 
ciples, and by giving to these wider and more 
inward applications, by securing by His sacrifice 
the salvation from sin’s guilt and power, which by 
obedience to the Law could not be attained, and 
by imparting a spiritual energy the Law could not 
oiler. He fulfilled Prophecy generally by carrying 
on to its last and highest stage the Prophetic ideal 
of morality and religion, but especially by realiz¬ 
ing in His own person the aspirations and expecta¬ 
tions of saints and seers regarding the Day of the 
Lord, the Messiah in the narrower sense of the 
term, the Servant of the Lord, and the Priest 
after the order of Melchi$edek (see articles on 
Messiah in vol. iii. and Prophecy in vol. iv.). 

The extent to which the writers of the NT 
regard this fulfilment as being carried will be 
shown in considering next the use of the OT in 
the NT, which yields us the following conclusions 
regarding their views:—(1) The OT Scriptures are 
cited as an organic unity, i) ypatfyt), al ypa<paL, rd 
7 pdfxfxaTa, (2) They are cited as authoritative, as 
appears from the formulae of citation, ytyparTcu, 
Kadus etrer 6 0e6s, from the purpose of the quota¬ 
tions to establish a proof, and from the frequency 
of the references in exact or approximate quotations 
or historical allusions. (3) Christ expressly assigns 
authority to the OT in the words ‘ the Scripture 
cannot be broken * (Jn 10* 8 ); * How then doth 
David in the Spirit call him Lord ’ ? (Mt 22"). (4) 
The inspiration (see article Inspire, Inspiration 
in vol. ii.) of the Scriptures is expressly asserted in 
two passages (2 Ti 3“* 17 2 P 1«) which, however, 
are not definite enough to yield a doctrine. (5) 
The quotations are often inexact, and are drawn 
from the LXX as well as the Hebrew (see article 
Quotations in vol. iv.). To suggest a provisional 
conclusion at this stage of the discussion, it is 
evident that, while the writers of the NT treat 
the whole of the OT as authoritative because in¬ 
spired, yet the inaccuracy of many of the quota¬ 
tions as well as the use of the LXX show that, 
even if they would have formally accepted a theory 
of verbal inspiration, yet they were not limited and 
controlled by it practically; but this general im- 
ression must seek confirmation in a more detailed 
iscussion. 

(a) Not only doesJesm Himself quote from the 
OT frequently, but in His ow n language the modes 
of speech of the OT are recalled. It ministered 
counsel and comfort to His own personal experi¬ 


ence (Mt 4 4,7 -», Lk 4« Mt 27", Lk 23"). It was 
appealed to in His teaching (Mt 5 21 - ,J7 * 81 15 4 19 u 
22 &* 27 ). It w r as His weapon in controversy (Mt 9 M 
15 8 21 18 * ss *"* 48 22"). OT history served to illus¬ 
trate His work, as the serpent in the Wilderness, 
the preaching of Jonah, and the doom of the cities 
of the Plain. His use of the OT leads us to recog¬ 
nize it as a Divine revelation akin in spirit and 
purpose to His own. A few quotations there are 
which raise points of difficulty, as His use of the 
words of God to Moses in proof of the Resurrection 
(Mk 12 ,J8 ), His appeal to the taunt to the unjust 
judges as a justification of His claim to be the Son 
of God (Jn 10"), His assumption of the Davidic 
authorship of the 110th Psalm (Mk 12"), His 
allusion to Jonah’s story as an illustration of His 
ow n resurrection (Mt 12 40 ). There is good reason 
for regarding this last allusion as a gloss which 
has crept into the text ; and the other quotations, 
it may be pointed out, are used in controversy as 
ad Jiominem arguments, on which it W’ould be 
perilous to base any conclusions about Jesu*’ 
exegetical methods; yet in each case w'e can dib- 
cern the connecting link of thought between the 
quotation and its use, which justifies it as neither 
arbitrary nor artificial. The allusion to Jonah 
and the reference of the 110th Psalm to David 
have been used to drag the authority of Christ 
into modern controversies of literary and histori¬ 
cal criticism. Without comment on the reverence 
or the prudence of this procedure, this argument 
can be met from the critical standpoint without 
recourse to the objectionable explanation that 
He accommodated Himself to Ilis hearers. For, 
firstly , no wise teacher raises avoidable disputes 
on questions which lie beyond the range of Ills pur¬ 
pose of teaching, but uses the popular language in 
all matters indifferent. It show's a strange lack of 
moral insight and spiritual discernment to assume 
that it w r as so important that the Jew’s should have 
correct view;s about historical and literaly ques¬ 
tions, that Jesus w r as bound to spend time and take 
pains to put them right on these before He could 
impart to them the gospel of His grace. He came 
to preach the gospel, and nothing else; and, even 
if He had held other views than His contempor¬ 
aries, there w 7 as no need of His discussing them 
with His ignorant and prejudiced hearers. This 
whole argument is due to a confusion of the acci¬ 
dentals and the essentials of Divine revelation. 
Secondly , the present writer is prepared to go 
further, not for the sake of getting altogether rid 
of this argument, but in the interests of a true 
Christology. One cannot read the Gospels with 
an open mind without coming to the conclusion 
that no claim for the omniscience of Jesus is made, 
nay, even, facts are recorded w'hich disprove such a 
claim ; that His consciousness of the Father whom 
He came to reveal did not include a knowledge of 
all the facts of nature and history which can be 
ascertained by the exercise of ordinary human 
powers of observation and inference; that His per¬ 
fect wisdom and absolute truth, His moral insight 
and spiritual discernment, had no relation what¬ 
ever to the treatment of literary and historical 
problems; that, as not embraced in His message 
and mission, His views on all such questions were 
the opinions of His age, which He had learned in 
the same way as all His contemporaries. If the 
purpose of revelation is practical—the salvation of 
men by the self-sacrifice of God—then the more 
complete the reality of the Incarnation, the sub¬ 
jection of the Son to the limitations of humanity, 
the more thorough is the fulfilment of this pur¬ 
pose. It is as much in the interests of Christiav 
faith as for the sake of intellectual liberty that 
the limitation of the knowledge of Jesus must 1)6 
confidently affirmed. But, to return from this 
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necessary digression to the main course of the 
discussion, the investigation of Jesus’ use of the 
OT shows that He recognized the kinship of His 
own religious life to that of the saints of old ; that 
in His teaching He assumed as the condition of 
the understanding of His words the knowledge of 
the Law and the Prophets; that in the moral 
standards He imposed tne principles of the Jewish 
theocracy were applied and developed, and that 
His own historic mission was conceived in relation 
to a continuous and progressive historical activity 
of God in and by the chosen people; but, on the 
other hand, the manner of His use of the OT does 
not discharge us from the duty, far less forbid the 
attempt, to free by sound exegetical and critical 
methods the universal and permanent content of 
truth in the OT revelation from its local and tem¬ 
porary forms of expression. 

(b) The distinctive use of the OT in the Gospels 
and the Acts is this, that the whole life of Christ 
is viewed as the fulfilment of prophecy. We 
observe differences of emphasis, according to the 
speaker or writer, the hearer or reader. Without 
entering into details, it may. be said that when 
the writer or speaker is himself imbued with the 
spirit of Judaism, or addresses himself to Jews, 
then the argument from prophecy is more pro¬ 
minent than when Gentiles are being spoken or 
written to by one of broader sympathies. Gener¬ 
ally, the OT is appealed to as authoritative by or 
for those whose religious life had already been 
developed by it. How large a place this concep¬ 
tion fills in the minds of the historical writers of 
the NT will be best shown by a brief summary of 
the facts of Jesus’ life, in which they find predic¬ 
tions realized. He is born of a virgin in Bethlehem, 
and as an infant returns from Egypt to Nazareth. 
His public ministry is heralded by John the 
Baptist. He begins His work in Galilee by claim¬ 
ing the endowment of the Spirit , and in Judiea by 
showing His zeal for God's house. His ministry 
in Northern Galilee brings light to dark places. 
In His acts of healing He takes upon Himself the 
burden of men's infirmities. As befits the Servant 
of God, He is humble , silent, patient. He is com¬ 
pelled by the stupidity of the people to speak in 
parables. He enters Jerusalem in lowliness , seated 
on an ass. He is greeted as coming in the name of 
the Lord. His message is not believed; He is re¬ 
jected by the leaders of the people; He is betrayed 
for money; He is forsaken by His followers ; He is 
reckoned among transgressors , and hated without 
cause. His garments are divided; His bones are 
not broken , although His side is pierced ; He is not 
suffered to be holdcn of death ; He is exalted to 
God's right hand. By His gift the Spirit is poured 
forth upon all flesh. Although in Him all the 
nations of the earth are blessed , yet against Him 
the heathen rage , and the rulers are gathered to¬ 
gether. In His exaltation as Son of the Highest 
all who scorn Him are put to shame. He proves 
Himself a light to the Gentiles , and in Him alone 
can the ruin of Jerusalem be repaired. 

There can oe no doubt whatever that the OT 
revelation reaches its highest point in the hopes 
which Christ fulfils, for there is a vital, organic 
connexion between it and Him. The Messianic 
hope did in many of its most striking features 
anticipate the characteristics of His life and work. 
On the other hand, these writers treat the whole 
OT as prophetical, even when it is purely his¬ 
torical or didactical, and thus use some passages 
for quite another purpose than their original 
intention. Yet even in these cases the interpre¬ 
tation cannot be pronounced altogether arbitrary 
and artificial. For if Christ may be regarded as 
the end and reason for all God’s historical activity 
in the Hebrew people, then its whole development 


may be conceived as a movement towards Him in 
whom the promises which had never found fulfil¬ 
ment, the hopes which had again and again been 
blighted with disappointment, the aspirations 
which neither moral performances nor ritual 
observances could satisfy, all found their consum¬ 
mation,—then the spiritual experiences of God’s 
saints of old may be viewed as an anticipation of 
the life hid with Christ in God, and the sufferings 
for righteousness’ sake of God’s witnesses to an 
unbelieving people as a participation in the Cross 
of the Just and Holy One. These writers, there¬ 
fore, were entitled to assume the unity of the life 
of God’s Anointed with the history of His chosen 
people, the prophetical character of its great per¬ 
sonalities and the typical significance of its main 
institutions, although it must be acknowledged 
that they laid stress on minor details which may 
be adequately accounted for as coincidences, and 
need not be regarded, as they regarded them, as 
immediate prophecies. It has sometimes been 
assumed that these coincidences are not to be 
explained by similar conditions and experiences, 
due to the unity of the principle underlying the 
whole development of religion and revelation, 
which not only ends but is summed up in Christ, 
but must be accepted as Divine harmonies. To 
the mind of the present writer at least such a view 
gives an artificiality to, and hides the reality of, 
the connexion of Christ and the OT. There are 
cases, however (Mt 27 B * 10 , Ac 2 30 ), where this con¬ 
nexion is imposed rather than discovered. Again, 
to note briefly the conclusion to which this part 
of the investigation leads, we are constrained to 
recognize the continuity of the revelation of the 
OT and the NT ; and, on the other hand, that the 
writers of the NT tend to regard the parallelism 
as more exact than it actually is, owing to their 
peculiar method of exegesis in treating passages 
apart from, even in spite of, their historical 
setting. It need not surprise us to find that the 
men who were fitted by the Spirit to be both 
receptive and communicative of the truth as it is 
in Jesus were lacking in scientific method and 
historical insight. Their inspiration did not raise 
them above their times in these respects, and con¬ 
sequently we must, on the one hand, form such a 
conception of revelation as admits such limita¬ 
tions, and, on the other, maintain that the OT 
must be interpreted by the grammatical and his¬ 
torical methods of a scientific criticism, unhindered 
and undisturbed by appeals to the usages of NT 
writers. 

(c) In St. Paul's Epistles the doctrinal aspects 
of the OT are more prominent. The frequency of 
his quotations depends on the subject he is dealing 
with, and the destination of the letter. Generally 
speaking, he appeals to the OT most frequently 
when he is asserting the independence of Chris¬ 
tianity against Judaistic objections, and not when 
he is developing its unique contents. His so- 
called llabbinisms (1 Co 10 1 ’ 4 , 2 Co 8 11 , Gal 3 18 
4 21 * 31 ) need not excite any surprise and cause any 
difficulty: that they are so few in number is a 
testimony to his mental vigour and spiritual dis¬ 
cernment. Sometimes he does give to a quotation 
an application which the context does not justify 
(Ro ff*- 26 11 s * 1() 12 19 , 1 Co 9* 14 21 15 27 , Gal 3 ia ). 
Even in his normal use the OT language some¬ 
times, on the one hand, obscures the Christian con¬ 
ception, and, on the other hand, his Christian 
conception transforms the meaning of the OT 
words. Sometimes his use gives a harder, at 
other times a more gracious, tone to the passages 
quoted than they have in their own context. The 
language of the OT is not adequate for his gospel, 
the essential inspiration of which we may assert 
and maintain without committing ourselves to an 
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acceptance of his exegetical methods. The occa¬ 
sion and the purpose of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
explain the characteristically Jewish use of the 
OT. Sentences are taken without any regard to 
context; stress is laid on single words ; allegorical 
explanations are given of Historical references. 
This reading of the New Faith into the Old does 
violence to the historical significance of the one 
and the Divine originality of the other. The 
Apocalypse is steeped in the OT imagery, and 
applies the Messianic prophecies to the Second 
Advent. Without any closer examination of the 
other NT writings, enough evidence has already 
been produced to justify the conclusion that in 
every part the NT treats the OT as a Divine 
revelation, hut that the exegetical methods of the 
NT writers are such as to forbid our basing on 
their use of the OT any dogmatic theory of verbal 
inspiration. 

3. The NT doctrine of Revelation. — Although 
the NT recognizes the Divine revelation in the 
OT, it does not limit God’s manifestation of Him¬ 
self to the Hebrew history and literature. The 
Prologue to St. John’s Gospel takes up the OT 
conception of the Divine Word , Wisdom , or Spirit 
in its doctrine of the Logos , and teaches a perma¬ 
nent and universal revelation in nature and in 
man as well as in the history culminating in 
Christ. As significant is St. Paul’s teaching 
regarding the witness of nature to God, in his 
speecli at Lystra (Ac 14 15 ' 17 ); regarding man’s 
affinity to God, in his speech at Athens (Ac 
1722 - 31 ). regarding the wilful ignorance of God, 
to which he traces the religious degradation and 
the moral depravity of the Gentiles, and the testi¬ 
mony borne to God by conscience, in his Epistle 
to the Romans (l 18 * 32 2 14 ' 16 ); and regarding the 
Divine purpose in the pre-Christian stage in 
human history, in that to the Galatians (4 1 * 9 ). 
A study of the science of Comparative Religion 
does not contradict, but confirms, this doctrine of 
a permanent and universal revelation in which 
OT and NT agree. In many religions we find the 
higher elements suppressed "by the lower, and in 
only a few the higher elements asserting them¬ 
selves over the lower. Even in the corrupt and 
superstitious paganism with which Christianity 
in its earliest days came in contact, there was in 
its philosophical schools an approach to an ethical 
monotheism which, imperfect as it was, proved 
to some men a tutor to lead them to Christ. 

As regards the NT doctrine of the OT revela¬ 
tion, enough has been said in the preceding para¬ 
graph ; we must now consider what it teaches 
about the origin and the method of the Christian 
revelation. Jesus Christ is pre - eminently the 
revealer of the Father; this function He claims 
for Himself (Mt ll 27 , Jn 17 28 ), and it is accorded 
to Him by St. Paul, St. John, the writer to the 
Hebrews (Jn l 18 , Col l 15 , He l 1 * 8 ). Yet it is only 
by the Spirit of God that men are enabled to 
recognize m Him the Son of God (Mt 16 17 , Gal l 15 ). 
To know God in Christ is to receive a revelation 
which transforms all things, so that self and world 
alike appear as a new creation (2 Co 5 17 ). An 
interesting evidence of St. Paul’s consciousness 
that the Christian revelation was both in con¬ 
tinuity with and in contrast to the older revela¬ 
tion, is his use of the word ‘ mystery.* The Divine 
purpose which has hitherto been concealed is now 
revealed (Ro 11 “ 16“ 1 Co 2 ^ Eph l 9 3 s - 4 S 82 6 19 , 
Col 1 “ 2 s 4 8 ). A completion of the old revelation 
(Mt 5 17 , Gal 3 s4 4 4 , Jn 5 s8 ), the new revelation can 
claim permanent validity, as it will not be super¬ 
seded by any other (Mt 24 s5 ). On the other hand, 
the comprehension of the perfect revelation by 
man is imperfect relatively to the full and clear 
vision of Christ, which is the Christian’s hope for 


the hereafter (1 Co 13 12 , 1 Jn 3*): Christ’s con¬ 
sciousness of perfect knowledge of, love for, and 
obedience to the Father is explained only by the 
confession of His essential unity with the Father. 
The promise of Jesus to His disciples, that the 
Spirit should be given to them, was fulfilled at 
Pentecost; and in the outpouring of the Spirit on 
that day St. Peter was bold enough to see the 
fulfilment of Joel’s prophecy of a universal pro¬ 
phetic inspiration (Ac 2 17 * 18 ). Both in the Acts 
and in St. Paul's Epistles it is assumed that all 
believers are inspired; in the exercise of their 
charisms, spiritual gifts, the presence and power 
of the Spirit in them is revealed. But for the 
instruction and government of the Church (see 
art. Church in vol. i.) it was believed that 
Apostles and Prophets possessed an authoritative 
inspiration. The Apostles had seen the Lord, and 
were witnesses to the Resurrection (Lk 24 48 , Ac 
l 8 * 22 2 ®, 1 Co 9 1 ). They showed the signs of an 
Apostle (1 Co 9 2 , 2 Co 12 12 ), and they had received 
a call from God (1 Co 12 “, Eph 4 lf ). They were 
endowed as well as the Prophets with that "higher 
energy of the Spirit which qualified them for 
special revelations (see articles APOSTLE in vol. i. 
and Prophet in NT in vol. iv.). Most instructive 
in this respect are the writings of St. Paul, as to 
defend the truth of his gospel it was needful for 
him to establish his claims as an Apostle. He 
asserts his independence of human instruction and 
his reception of his gospel by Divine revelation 
(Gal l 11 " 24 ). In his own instructions to the Churches 
w hich he had founded he distinguishes between 
the commandments of the Lord and his own judg¬ 
ment (1 Co 7“* “J, but expresses the confidence 
that even in the exercise of this he has the Spirit 
of God. He testifies that, in a state of ecstasy, 
he w as transported to the third heaven and heard 
unspeakable words, unlawful to utter (2 Co 12 2 * 8 ). 
Not only did Jesus appear to him on the w r ay to 
Damascus (Ac 9 17 , 1 Co 15 8 ), but on other occasions 
also did He come and speak to him in trance or 
vision (Ac 18 9 22 17 26 18 ). At Troas he was guided 
to cross to Macedonia by a vision in the night (Ac 
16 9 ). The angel of God conveyed an assurance of 
safety to him (Ac 27“). St. Peter, too, was taught 
his duty towards the Gentiles in a vision during a 
trance (Ac 10 10 ). An angel appeared to Mary in a 
vision (Lk l 28 ' 88 ), and to Joseph in a dream (Mt 
120-23). The visions in the Book of Revelation 
may be, as is common in Apocalyptic literature, 
a literary device, but there may have been some 
basis for them in unusual psychic conditions. Of 
such mental states as trance, vision, dream as 
organs of revelation, we must bew r are of judging 
by our modem standards. For us such means of 
Divine communication may seem less credible 
than inw'ard intuition, but even to a St. Paul 
these methods of revelation seemed significant and 
valuable. (The articles on Dream in vol. i. and 
Trance and Vision in vol. iv. may with ad¬ 
vantage be consulted). In closing this section of 
the article a few general considerations may be 
offered. The Prophet, or Apostle, or even Christ 
Himself, is confident that God is revealing His 
mind and will to him, but distinguishes God’s 
words from his own. With the Prophet, it would 
seem, the inspiration was not constant; his whole 
personality did not become the permanent organ 
of the Spirit. In the Apostle the spiritual posses¬ 
sion is more constant and complete. He may still 
distinguish his own opinions from his Lord’s com¬ 
mands, but his inspiration is derived from an 
intimate personal union and communion with the 
living Christ Himself. As the natural life has 
been more completely transformed by the super¬ 
natural, their contrast is less evident than in the 
prophetic consciousness. In Christ the union of 
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God and man is so complete, that, so to speak, the 
absolute quantity of the inspiration guarantees 
the perfect quality of the revelation. There is, 
therefore, no uniformity in the intensity of the 
inspiration or the sufficiency of the revelation in 
the Holy Scriptures; but we must distinguish 
degrees of the one as we recognize varieties of the 
other. In the OT the prophetic consciousness 
exhibits revelation at its highest; the spirit of 
devotion as expressed in the Psalms may be 
reckoned nearest to this; then we may perhaps 
place the meditations in the Wisdom literature on 
the problems of life and duty; and, lastly, come 
the Historical records, inspired in so far as they 
regard the histonr as the development of God*s 
purpose and the fulfilment of His promises. The 
Apostolic interpretation varies in the fulness of 
the understanding of the mind of Christ, dependent 
on the closeness of the fellowship with the life of 
Christ, in whom revelation and inspiration alike 
culminate. The OT increases as a revelation as it 
approaches Him, and the NT varies as a revelation 
as it receives more or less of His Spirit. 

iv. The Evidence of Revelation.— 1 . Evi¬ 
dence of the Bearers of Revelation .—The first line 
of evidence is to be found in what has just been 
mentioned at the close of the previous section—the 
consciousness of the bearers of the revelation. 
They bear witness that they are not speaking of 
themselves, but that (rod is communicating to 
them what they are declaring to others. The 
truth of the reality of the revelation, and the 
sincerity of its organs,—these two are not the 
same, for a man professing to communicate a 
revelation might be a deceiver or self-deceived,— 
cannot be proved by any outward attestation, but 
only by the moral and spiritual quality of the 
revelation, and by the personal character it forms 
in the bearer. The fulfilment of prophecy is not, 
unless in exceptional circumstances, a test that 
can be immediately applied, and the performance 
of miracles does not afford a decisive criterion, as 
the natural may be made to appear as super¬ 
natural. But these two evidences are quite out 
of court for us. For, where the character of the 
bearer and the content of the revelation do not 
inspire confidence, denial that any real prediction 
has been made, or any actual miracle has taken 
place, cannot be disproved. If at one time pro¬ 
phecy and miracle were relied on as attesting a 
revelation, such an argument is worthless at the 
present day. For, on the one hand, the more 
critical attitude towards the records of revelation 
which is becoming more general forbids that un¬ 
questioning belief that predictions were made and 
that miracles did happen which was once common ; 
and it is being more clearly recognized, on the 
other hand, that a Divine revelation must be able 
to commend itself morally and spiritually to the 
conscience and reason of mankind, and that a 
revelation which could not so commend itself 
could never be accented on any external evidence 
without such an abdication of reason and con¬ 
science as would involve a far more serious injury 
and wrong to the moral and spiritual nature of 
man than could be compensated for by jany such 
revelation. 

2 . Evidence of the Literature of Revelation .— 
But, wiien we get to this position that the evidence 
of revelation is in the quality of its contents and 
the character of its bearers, we, to whom this 
revelation has not come at first hand, but has 
been transmitted by a literature, have to ask this 
further question: Is the literature trustworthy in 
its testimony to the consciousness and character 
of these bearers and to the contents of this revela¬ 
tion ? This is the point at which the history of 
the formation of the Canon of the OT and NT 


forces itself on our attention. This story has 
already been told in previous articles, and need 
not be told again; but one fact deserves special 
notice, that it was not by formal decree of any 
ecclesiastical authority that certain writings were 
selected as sacred, recognized as inspired, and 
accepted as authoritative for faith ana life ; but 
this was brought about by their use in worship 
and for edification. We need not claim an in¬ 
fallible judgment for either the Jewish or the 
Christian Church, but what must be insisted on 
is that it was the religious consciousness which 
was the court of appeal with regard to the writings 
to be treated as the literature of revelation. The 
importance of such a literature cannot be over¬ 
estimated. Only if God had revealed Himself 
uniformly to all mankind, would there be no need 
for such a literature. Reason has already been 
shown why along with a general revelation we 
may believe in a special. To perpetuate and to 
diffuse this special revelation, limited both spatially 
and temporally, the wrritten record was necessary. 
Jesus Cnrist would be incomprehensible without 
the record of the revelation which led up to Him, 
and His grace and truth would be inaccessible to 
the mind and heart of mankind without the report 
of the revelation realized in and proceeding from 
Him. Yet a difference between the importance of 
the two Testaments must, in view of tne modern 
critical position, be clearly recognized and frankly 
explained. What were the stages and phases, the 
features and factors, of revelation in the OT is an 
interesting and important question for our under¬ 
standing of the OT ; but it does not in the slightest 
degree affect the historical reality of Jesus Christ. 
Not the view of the OT w’hicli most unquestion¬ 
ing! y accepts as historical all its narratives and 
all the traditional opinions about authorship and 
date of the writings makes Christ most credible, 
but that which makes to us most intelligible the 
progress of revelation towards Him, and the fulfil¬ 
ment of its promise in Him. Accordingly, we can, 
without troubling or bewildering our faith with a 
task for which it is not competent, leave to a 
reverent scholarship, w T hich makes neither ultra- 
supernatural nor anti-supematural assumptions, all 
historical and literary questions regarding the OT. 
The NT, however, holds a much more immediate 
and vital relation to the revelation in Christ, and 
from Him through His witnesses. If the sub¬ 
stantial historicity of the Gospels and the Acts 
cannot be maintained, if the image of the Person 
of Christ presented there is mainly a work of 
fiction and not a copy of fact, if Jesus did not 
really so impress and influence men as He is repre¬ 
sented to have done, if the Apostles who have 
undertaken to interpret to us their experience of 
His grace ascribed to His Spirit wiiat was due to 
their heredity, individuality, or environment, then 
the Christian revelation must lose so much of its 
contents as to affect its character. If, for instance, 
a filial consciousness towards God and a fraternal 
consciousness towards mankind was all that Jesus 
revealed, if He put Himself in no way into relation 
to the sin of mankind to save men from its guilt 
and curse, then undoubtedly Christianity becomes 
a religion of illumination, and not of redemption. 
But if the historical character of the NT as the 
record and report of the life and work of Christ, 
and the interpretation of the experience wrought 
by His spirit, is more necessary to Christian faith, 
it can be maintained as that of many parts of Hie 
OT cannot. We have more nearly contemporary 
evidence of the existence and the acceptance as 
authoritative of the NT writings than for any 
of the OT. The contents of many portions of the 
NT are self-evidencing to reason and conscience as 
revelation, as many portions of the OT cannot he 
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said to be. The character of Christ, the existence 
of the Church, the experience of St. Paul,—all 
these are proofs of the reality of the Christian 
revelation as presented in the NT such as can 
meet doubt and help faith. That the NT can be 
accepted as a true record and a faithful interpre¬ 
tation of the revelation in Christ, is a conclusion 
'which the best scholarship allows and Christian 
faith claims. 

3. Evidence of Experience .—No conclusion of 
scholarship on so difficult and delicate a problem 
as the date, authorship, historical accuracy, and 
theological authority of these writings can compel 
faith. Scholarship, as honest and as competent as 
that which is found in the Christian Churches, has 
not felt this compulsion, and has been able to 
maintain an opposite conclusion. For this con¬ 
clusion depends not only on the outward data, but 
on the inward attitude with which the data are 
approached. If, through the Person and Teaching 
and Work of Christ, God does not here and now 
draw near to a man, make Himself known to him, 
meet his greatest need, and bring him his highest 
good, neither the OT nor the NT can be proved to 
him the record and the interpretation of a Divine 
revelation. He might assent intellectually to the 
whole process of argument, but a mere assent to 
the claims of the Holy Scriptures has no religious 
value or significance. The evidence of revelation 
is a present experience, the impression the Holy 
Scriptures make, and the influence they wield, in 
reproducing in men the same relation to God as 
was perfectly realized by Christ, and is being pro¬ 
gressively realized in men by the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit. The intellectual pro¬ 
cess cannot be ignored, and the spiritual experience 
alone recognized. If it were proved to a man’s 
reason that the NT is not a true book, he might 
find an sesthetic gratification, but he could not get 
a spiritual satisfaction in the life and work of 
Christ. It will enlarge and strengthen a man’s 
faith, if he not only yields himself to the impres¬ 
sion Christ makes on him, and the influence He 
gains over him, when the NT is read and studied 
on the assumption that it is true, but if he also 
sees what evidence there is to justify that assump¬ 
tion. The evidence may at first not go beyond 
the more probable, or the less improbable, but 
that is itself enough to justify a man, under the 
pressure of his practical necessities, in putting 
Christ to the proof, with all honesty and sincerity, 
whether He is indeed able to save to the uttermost 
all who come unto God through Him. The results 
in personal experience and character will in most 
cases raise the probability to a certainty, and the 
man will be able to say that he knows whom he 
has believed, and is persuaded that He is able to 
be to all who trust Him all that the NT represents 
Him as being. 

4. Reception of the Divine Revelation .—It is with 
this proving of Christ’s grace that the present 
evidence of Divine Revelation must begin. But 
the acceptance of Christ as from Goa will so 
change the mental attitude, the moral disposition, 
the spiritual capacity, that a personal apprehen¬ 
sion, appreciation, and appropriation of the entire 
revelation of God in the Holy Scriptures will be¬ 
come increasingly possible. There may remain : 
incidents incredible and doctrines unintelligible, 
and no Christian man is required to do violence 
either to conscience or to reason by forcing him¬ 
self to believe anything which does not evidence 
itself to him as Horn God. On the one hand, a 
large liberty of reserve should be claimed, and, on 
the other, a wide tolerance of difference should be 
shown. But no man who has found God in Christ 
can treat with indiflerence any element in the 
Christian revelation. He must feel that his in¬ 


sensibility to impression from or influence by any 
part of the Holy Scriptures is his own spiritual 
toss, the narrowing ana the impoverishing of his 
experience; and he should. so strive to widen his 
intelligence and deepen his sympathy by fuller 
submission to the Spirit of truth and love in 
Christ, that he will be able at last to secure and 
rejoice in the whole counsel of God, all the truth 
as it is in Jesus. Only by this receptive and re¬ 
sponsive attitude can a man become the possessor 
of the Divine revelation as his personal treasure. 
As in olden times God revealed Himself in outward 
signs and sounds, so in the Holy Scriptures, read 
with intelligence, reverence, aspiration, does He 
still reveal Himself. Not a distant but a present, 
not an indifferent but an interested, not an in¬ 
dolent but an active Father meets us in Christ 
bv the Spirit, and deals with us here and now. 
The significance and value of the old revelation 
is that it is the medium of an ever new revela¬ 
tion. God Himself proves that He spake and 
wrought of old by speaking and working in us 
now His own good will and pleasure, even our 
salvation. Every Christian man should be an 
inspired man, because the Spirit is in Christ given 
to all men according to their faith; and, in this 
experience of the Spirit, God is really revealing 
Himself. But inasmuch as this revelation comes 
from this inspiration, and this inspiration is con¬ 
ditioned by faith in Christ's grace, and that faith 
is not found apart from a knowledge of the Gospel 
as contained in the Holy Scriptures, this continuous 
revelation and universal inspiration in Christ is not 
a rival to or substitute for the revelation and in¬ 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures, as the former is 
depen dent on and controlledby the latter. \Ve know 
that God reveals Himself in us only as we know the 
revelation of the Father in the Son; but to the 
testimony of the w’riters of the Scriptures to their 
own authority and the witness of the Church to 
the worth of these Scriptures for its faith and life 
there must be added, to produce that perfect con¬ 
fidence in God’s revelation w'hich it demands and 
deserves, the experience in the individual soul of 
God’s presence and power in His Son and by His 
Spirit. 

Summary .—Let us sum up in a few words the 
arguments of this article. Man is by necessity of 
his nature religious. Religion implies revelation ; 
man's approach to God is in response to God’s 
approach to man. As religion is, so is revelation 
universal; but its quality varies with human 
capacity and development. It is in accord w T ith 
God’s method that He should through one nation 
bless all mankind. In the history or the Hebrew 
people there can be traced a progressive revelation, 
the record of which is in the OT. This culminates 
in Christ, in whom the ideal of religion is redized, 
and the perfect revelation is given. To secure full 
historic reality to this revelation, the image of His 
person and the influence of His work must be 
perpetuated and diffused, as is done by means of 
the NT. The Holy Scriptures as the literature of 
revelation offer us a doctrine of its range, method, 
and purpose. The bearers of the revelation bear a 
witness to their own qualifications and authority, 
which is confirmed both by their characters and 
the contents of their message. This evidence is 
further strengthened by the recognition of the 
worth of the OT in the Jewish Church and of 
the NT in the Christian Church. But the full 
evidence of revelation is not possessed until its 
purpose has been fulfilled and its effect realized in 
the experience of the Christian, saved from sin and 
death and doom by the love of the Father in the 
grace of the Son through the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit. 
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Lrbratuu.— 1 The special articles referred to may be consulted 
(or the Literature relating to their respective subjects. For the 
more general literature, the note at the end of the article Bibls 
in voL L may be referred to. To the books there mentioned may 
be added C&ird’s, Pfleiderer*s, and Sabatier’s Philosophy of Re¬ 
ligion ; Fairbairn’s The Philosophy of the Christian Reltgion ; 
and Illingworth's Reason and Revelation, Bruce’s Apologetics 
deals with many of the topics touched on, and his Chief End of 
Revelation is still worth consulting. Herrmann's Communion 
of the Christian with God offers an original and suggestive treat¬ 
ment of the subject of Revelation. 

Alfred E. Garvie. 

THEOCRACY. —The terms * theocracy ’ and * theo¬ 
cratic* have been used somewhat freely in connexion 
with the history of Israel, but it is not altogether 
easy to determine with precision what ideas should 
be attached to them. It may seem that, if these 
words are to denote an actual constitution of human 
society, they must imply the absorption of the 
State in the Church, or at least the supremacy of 
the Church over the State. When applied, as they 
are, to the form and aims of the mediaeval Papacy, 
they have this meaning; and so taken they would 
be true only of the period, or periods, of Jewish 
history when the people were under a hierarchy, 
with the high priest at its head. Wellhausen and 
other critics of his school do, in fact, restrict the 
notion of the Theocracy thus, and consequently 
hold, in accordance with their view of the docu¬ 
ments, that it was realized only after the Exile. 
The question of the best use of the term must not, 
however, be identified with that of the date of the 
Priestly Code. Readers of the Bible, generally, 
taking the Pentateuch as it stands, and believing 
the constitution therein described to have been 
given and actually established by Moses, have 
regarded those early days as ideal ones for the 
Theocracy. But it may be doubted whether they 
have derived the impression that its essence lay 
in priestly rule, or whether this is in reality sug¬ 
gested in the Bible ; while a more elastic concep¬ 
tion must certainly be formed if justice is to be 
done to the teaching of the OT as a whole. 

i. The use of the term by Josephus.— The term 
‘ theocracy ’ was coined by Josephus on the model 
of others expressive of various kinds of political 
constitution, in order to explain to Gentile readers 
the distinctive characteristics of the national life 
of Israel. He uses it but once, and then with an 
apology. In c. Ap. ii. 1 G, after referring to differ¬ 
ences between States in respect to the seat of 
power—a single sovereign, a few, the multitude— 
he proceeds: 5 3* voiaoBItt) s els pev roirnov 

otiSoriouv diretdev, tbs 3’ rts ehrot ^Laod/nevos rbv \6yov , 
OeoKparlav dtri8ei£e rb sroXlrevjM , deep ttjv dpxV Kai 
Kodros avaOeis . ‘ Our lawgiver had an eye to none 

of these; but, as one might say, using a strained 
expression, he set forth the national polity as a 
theocracy, referring the rule and might to God.* 
As Josephus introduced the term, it may be worth 
while to consider a little more fully what he 
intended to convey by it; and this may help us to 
clear our own minds. There is the more reason for 
doing so, because statements in regard to liis mean¬ 
ing, which the present writer believes to be in 
different ways misleading, have been made by such 
writers as Stanley, Jewish Church , Lecture 18 in it., 
and Wellhausen, Proleg. to Hist. of Israel , Eng. 
tr. p. 411, 3rd German ed. i. p. 436. 

In the sequel to the words just quoted, Josephus 
says, by way of explanation or expansion of them, 
that Moses led the Israelites to recognize God as 
the source both of the good things bestowed on all 
mankind, find of deliverances granted to them¬ 
selves in their distresses in answer to their prayers; 
that to the whole people he imparted a knowledge 
of God such as at most a philosopher here and 
there among other nations had attained to; and 
that be gave them Divine laws and customs to 
mould and train their national character.—A 
EXTRA VOL.—22 


broader or more unexceptionable statement as to 
the special relation of the true God to Israel as 
their ruler, and of their relation to Him as His 
subjects, it would be difficult to imagine. 

In other places, however, Josephua describes the Mosaic con¬ 
stitution as an 'aristocracy,' connecting this with the view 
that it is also a theocracy, which he indicates without 
using the term. Thus in his version of Moses’ address to 
the people at the close of his life,—in which he gives 
more prominence, so far as provision for government was con¬ 
cerned, to the judges who were to be appointed in all their 
gates, of whom Moses had spoken (Dt 16*8 lifif ; cf. Ant. iv. 
viii. 14), than to the priests,—he makes Moses say, ‘ An aristo¬ 
cracy is best, and the life in harmony therewith; let not desire 
for another polity take hold of you, but cherish this one, and 
having the laws as your masters, do all things according to 
them; for it suffices to have Ood for your ruler’ (Ant. iv. 
viii. 17). Later on he explains Samuel's grief at the people’s 
demand for a king by his hatred of kings and conviction that an 
aristocracy is Divine, and that it makes those happy who have 
it for their form of polity (Ant vl iii. 8). Onoe more, of ths 
Return from Exile he writes that those who then settled in 
Jerusalem adopted ( an aristocratic constitution with an 
oligarchy, for,’ he adds, 4 the chief priests were at the head of 
affairs till the descendants of the Hasmonaan became kings* 
(Ant xi. iv. 8). See, further, art Religiox or Israel, u. iii L 

It is to be observed that Josephus lays no stress 
on the * holiness,’ either official or personal, of the 
ruling class, as he would have done if he had held 
the view attributed to him by Wellhausen; and in 
the last passage cited he even distinguishes the" oli¬ 
garchy’ of priests from that ‘aristocracy* which 
he regards as so desirable. It appears that for 
him the theocratic character of the system lay, not 
in its formal institutions but in the fact that they 
were of a kind to throw much on the people them¬ 
selves. There was no excessively eminent human 
personage to intercept the regards that should be 
turned on God alone. Men were to submit to the 
laws because they had received them from God, 
and to depend on His guidance and protection— 
which included, no doubt, the raising up of leaders 
for times of special need. 

ii. We pass to the actual history of the belief in 
Jehovah’s kingship over Israel. («) The connexion 
of the belief with Semitic religious ideas. —This 
was one of those conceptions derived from the 
general stock of Semitic religious ideas, which 
in Israel came to be immeasurably refined and 
exalted. In the OT itself we have evidence that 
in other instances also the tribal or national god 
was regarded as the king of the tribe or nation. 
In early times it was the specific duty of the 
chieftain or king to lead in war, so that the notion 
of chieftainship or kingship is itself involved in the 
belief implied in the language of Jephth&b (Jg ll 84 ) 
that the god fought for his people, and won and 
held the territories in which they dwelt (cf. 1 S 
26 19 , Ru 1 14£ *, and the phrase in Is 10 10 ‘the king¬ 
doms of the idols’). For evidence from other 
sources, see W. R. Smith, RS 1 66 f. 

(b) The view attributed to Gideon and to Samuel 
that the establishment of an earthly kingship implied 
disloyalty to Jehovah. —In two passages in OT the 
proposal to establish an earthly monarchy is treated 
as an infringement of Jehovah’s rights, Jg S 28 and 
1S 8 with 12 12 . It will be necessary that we should 
discuss briefly the historical value of these notices. 
And, first, a few u ords as to the documents. 

There is a large amount of agreement among critics to the 
effect that in the Book of Judges the work may be traced of ft 
compiler of the age of Deuteronomy, i.e. the latter period of the 
Jewish kingdom, who has provided a framework into which he 
has fitted narratives, and perhaps a collection of narratives, of 
an earlier age. Some touches, cuso, are assigned to a post-exilic 
editor. The question whether Gideon’s refusal of the kingship 
is a trait introduced by one of the later hands will have to 
| be considered in connexion with the similar view of human 
I monarchy appearing in 1 Samuel. In the portion of that book 
which relates to the choice of Saul, two accounts are combined 
which give distinct, and in some respects differing, views of the 
transaction. That one in which the desire for ft sing is repr* 
sented as an act of disloyalty to Jehovah is generally regarded 
I as the later of the two. Wellhausen refers it, chiefly because of 
I its attitude on this point, to the exilic or post-exilic time, when 
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the monarchy had been overthrown and the government was in 
the hands of the chief priests (Prolegomena, Eng. tr. pp. 240, 
253-6, and 3rd German ed. i. pp. 260, 265-8). The statement in 
regard to Gideon in Jg 8 s3 he necessarily supposes to have been 
introduced at the same period (t‘6. Eng. tr. p. 230, and 3rd Germ, 
ed. p. 249). Other competent critics, however, point out 
marked affinities between the document embodied in 1 Samuel, 
which is now in question, and E of the Pentateuch (Budde, 
ZATW n. 2301; Driver, LOT* p. 1771); and in the connexion 
of this document with the Northern Kingdom is to be found, 
according to Budde, the true explanation of its low estimate 
of the monarchy (ib. pp. 235, 236). He accounts for the words 
of Gideon in like manner (‘Richter' in Kurzer Handcom. in 
loc. t and Einlsit. lixl). If we must choose between these 
views, the latter is certainly the more reasonable. It is a pure 
figment of the imagination, and opposed to all the evidence 
whiuh we possess, to suppose that, under the constitution estab¬ 
lished alter the Exile, men learned to depreciate the monarchy. 
On the contrary, we know that the hope of its restoration was 
still cherished; and, although there was a period in which this 
hope died down, there is no sign that any other ideal was 
formed of a nature to exclude it. Indeed, if such had been the 
case, its revival, without leaving any trace of a struggle between 
it and other aspirations, would have been well-nigh impossible. 
There were, on the other hand, no sacred associations with any 
one of the successive dynasties in the Northern Kingdom, and 
prophets had been brought into far more frequent and sterner 
conflict with individual kings. It would be more conceivable 
that here religious men should have become convinced of an 
inherent incompatibility between human and Divine sovereignty. 
But evidence is wanting that such was the case. [In Hots 13 10 
no opposition to kingship on principle is implied. With regard 
to Hos 10®, see G. A. Smith in Expositor's Bible , p. 288, n. 1.] 

The admission that the narrative of Gideon’s 
judgeship may not have been committed to writing 
till long after the events, and that the document 
used in 1 Samuel with which we are concerned may 
probably have been composed in the latter part of 
the 9th or even in the 8th cent. B.c. (on date of E, 
see Driver, LOT 6 p. 123), does not make it unsuit¬ 
able for us to ask whether the view respecting the 
institution of monarchy which is found in them 
may not be due to a sound tradition. That view 
does not seem to be out of harmony with the 
character of the early age to which the narratives 
refer, and with natural tendencies of the human 
mind. And its appearance merely in two isolated 
instances, which cannot be shown to have anything 
in common with the experience and feeling of 
better known periods of Israelite history, is suffi¬ 
cient to suggest that it is a survival. We do not 
indeed know of the existence outside of Israel of 
the same view. But it would surely be quite in 
accordance with the relations supposed to exist 
between the god and his worshippers (see W. R. 
Smith, BS, Leet. 2) that a tribe or group of tribes 
which adhered to its primitive organization, or 
want of organization, should insist that its god was 
its king, contrasting itself in this respect with 
neighbouring nations that had adopted monarchy; 
or even that the notion of the permanent chiefsliip 
or kingship of the god should have been evolved 
before that of permanent human kingship. And, 
when a movement arose to substitute a monarchy 
for the older and looser constitution of society, it 
would be natural that in some quarters it should 
meet with opposition from a spirit of conservatism, 
which would call religious beliefs to its aid. We 
shall, moreover, be justified in regarding the fact 
that we have an example of this in Israel, though 
not elsewhere, as due to a peculiar intensity of 
religious feeling and faithfulness to the God whom 
they acknowledged, by which not the whole people 
but individuals amongst them were already dis¬ 
tinguished. 

(c) The Theocracy subsequent to the establishment 
of the Monarchy. — But while there is reason to 
think that belief in Jehovah’s kingship over Israel 
existed before the regular establishment of an 
earthly monarchy, and that it afforded a ground 
with some for objecting to this institution, the 
sense of the Divine sovereignty over Israel was not 
in the event impaired by this change of national 
polity. It is a mistake to speak of the transition 
to this new period as * the close of the Theocracy * 


(so Stanley does, Jewish Church , Lect. 18 init.)* 
The same work in which the document that de¬ 
scribes resistance to the introduction of monarchy 
is embedded, has in its second book set forth 
Jehovah’s covenant with David and his descendants 
in terms which virtually make the reigning prince 
of this house the earthly vicegerent ana representa¬ 
tive of the heavenly King, under whose control he 
still remains (2 S 7 1 ' 17 ). Some other passages, which 
show how the relation of the king to God was 
regarded, are 2 K ll 17 23** 4 , Ps 89 517 , Neh 13-*, and 
even as to the Northern Kingdom 1 K 14 u . In 
Dt 17 14 ’ 20 we have * the law of the kingdom * set 
forth in subjection to the principle of the Theocracy 
(cf. Driver, LOT 6 p. 92). The remarkable expres¬ 
sion in 2 Ch 13* should also be particularly noticed: 
—‘the kingdom of Jehovah in the hand of the 
sons of David ’; the lateness of the work in which 
it occurs makes it the more important. The use 
of the title King for God belongs especially to the 
Prophets and Psalms. Some instances in which 
God is called King of Israel, or in which His being 
so is most directly implied, are of the times of the 
Monarchy or the first part of the Exile, and occur 
in writers to whom, beyond question, the Divine 
sanctions of the earthly kingdom were no un¬ 
familiar thought (Zeph 3 lfl , l’s 4S J 89 ,s [AV and 
.RVm], Is 33 L “, Jer S ly ). Passages of a later date 
are Is 43 15 44 6 . It is to be added that, where God 
is spoken of simply as King, or as King over all 
the earth, the special relation of Israel to God may 
be, and in some cases certainly is, present to the 
writer’s mind, the thought being that Jehovah, 
who has made Zion His favoured seat, from His 
capital exercises a world-wide dominion (Zee 
14 H * 16 - 17 , Jer 10 10 48 18 51 87 , Ps 95 :{ 98« 145 1 ). Where 
individuals with special devotion address God as 
their King, it is impossible to say always whether 
they held that the privilege and the power to do 
so were consequences of their membership in the 
chosen people; but sometimes they seem to have 
recognized this (Ps 5 2 44 4 GS 24 74 1J ). 

In conclusion, we may say that if we are to be 
guided by OT thought and language, as assuredly 
we ought to be, in determining the meaning to be 
given to the term theocracy , it must be employed 
to designate, not any one of the forms of govern¬ 
ment under which the Israelites lived, but a great 
conviction. It will describe the faith that God 
exercised a special and effective rule over Israel by 
blessings, punishments, deliverances, by prophets, 
whom He sent to instruct them, and the visita¬ 
tions of His providence, throughout all the stages 
of their chequered history. And in that Kingdom 
of Heaven, of which our Lord spake so much, the 
Theocracy found its enlargement and fulfilment. 

V. H. Stanton. 

HEBREWS, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE.— 

Introduction. 

i. Patristic and other evidence of existence. 

1. Jerome. 

2. Epiphanins. 

8. Eusebius (including Hegesippus). 

4. Clement of Alexandria, and Origen. 

6 . Muratorian Canon (silent), Irenanis, Papian, Tgnatln*. 

6 . Nicephorus, and a minuscule codex of 9th or 10th 
cent. 

ii. Extant fragments. 

iii. Theories of origin and character. 

Literature. 

Introduction .—Under the designation ‘ accord¬ 
ing to the Hebrews ’ several Church Fathers, from 
the 2nd to the 5 th cent., speak of a Gospel which 
existed in their day, though to Greek-speaking 
Christians known but vaguely, if at all. Many 
of the statements made with regard to it are of 
ambiguous meaning, as if the writers themselves 
were but imperfectly acquainted with the subject; 
and hence it is little wonder if the most divergent 
theories have been held about it. Was the Gospel 
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according to the Hebrews a particular book, or was 
it a type of tradition which was embodied in several 
different books ? Did it exist in Greek as well as in 
a Semitic tongue ? and was the Hebrew a transla¬ 
tion from Greek, or the original ? Was it a source 
of the canonical Gospels or derived from them, or 
quite independent of, and parallel to, them ? In 
the absence of any certain answer to these ques¬ 
tions, some of which may never be finally disposed 
of, the Gospel according to the Hebrews has been 
made to fill a place in connexion with each succes¬ 
sive theory of the origin of the Gospels; some, as 
Lessing, and more recently Hilgenfeld, regarding 
it as the primary root of the whole of the Gospel 
literature; the Tubingen school seeing in it the 
earliest written expression of the Jewisn-Christian 
position; while others hold that it was never im¬ 
portant, and that, while it may have contained 
some true reminiscences, its tradition on the whole 
was secondary and derived. Kecent discussions, 
however, by Hilgenfeld,* Zahn, + Handmann, $ 
Harnaek,§ and Nicholson, II have rendered the 
subject less shadowy. While there is still much 
difference of opinion on special points, the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews is coming into view as 
it actually existed in the early centuries. 

i. Patristic and other evidence of exist¬ 
ence. — 1 . More facts are to be learned on the 
subject from Jerome than from any other Father; 
and it is best to begin with w hat he tells us, re¬ 
ferring afterwards to the statements before him 
and after him. What is here said about Jerome 
is based on the admirable discussion by Zahn, in 
which the passages are collected. 

Jerome went twice to the East. He lived 374- 
379 a hermit life at Chalcis in Northern Syria, and 
in 385 he was at Antioch on his way to Palestine, 
to spend the rest of his life in the monasteiy he 
founded at Bethlehem. He was much in contact 
with Syrian Christians, who helped him to learn 
Hebrew, and told him many interesting things. 
In particular, he gathered from them much informa¬ 
tion as to the Gospel they used. This he describes 
by various phrases which at first sight seem some¬ 
what inconsistent with each other. At one time 
he calls it ‘ the Hebrew Gospel 5 ; at others, and 
most frequently, ‘the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews^ {iuxta or secundum llcbrceos). These 
wrords may be a description, not a title, and do not 
of themselves require us to think of a written 
work ; they might refer to the Evangelical tradi¬ 
tion current in the East, which might exist in 
more than one form. Jerome frequently says that 
the Nazarenes use this Gospel, or are in the habit 
of reading it. If the ‘ Nazarenes ’ of Jerome were 
a particular sect, their Gospel would be a particular 
book. But the name is more probably, in most of 
the passages where he uses it, a general one for the 
Jewish Christians of the East; so that the Gospel 
they used might have various forms. In one pas¬ 
sage [ad Mt 12 u ; No. 8 IT) Jerome says the Nazarenes 
ana the Ebionites used this Gospel. Here he must 
be held to be speaking very loosely. There were 
Ebionites who were, to the eye of the Churchman, 
heretics, and they had a Gospel of heretical ten¬ 
dency of which fragments are preserved, though not 
by Jerome. But the term * Ebionite ’ was also used 
as a general designation of the Christians of Pales¬ 
tine who kept up a Jewish form of belief in Christ. 
It is not therefore to be inferred from this expres¬ 
sion of Jerome that he identified the heretical 

* NT extra Can. Rec., Faso. 1. Evangeliorum tee. Hebrews, 
•to., 1884. 

t Oesehiehte des NT Rations, ii. 642-788. 

t Texts und Untersuchungen, v. 8. 

| Chronologic, iL 1, pp. 026-661. 

I The Gospel according to the Hebrews, 1879. 

The numbering of the Fragments in this article is that of 
Preuaohen'e Amtiieg&mmm, 


Gospel of the Ebionites with that according to the 
Hebrews, which he does not elsewhere regard as 
heretical. More probably he is guilty of a con¬ 
fusion, and adds the Ebionites to the Nazarenes, 
though the two were identical: if this is so, his 
expression need not point to more than one book. 
But all doubts as to what he means by his ‘ Gospel 
according to the Hebrews ’ are set at rest by his 
other statements. In his de Viris Illustribus (iL 3) 
of the year 392 he speaks of a book which existed 
at that day in the library at Caesarea, which the 
martyr Pamphilus took such pains to form; and he 
says tliat the Nazarenes at Beroea (Aleppo) showed 
him the same work, and allowed him to copy it 
(No. 2 ). Here we come to another puzzle. In this 
passage he calls the book, of which he knew two 
copies, ijpsum Hebraicum , ‘the original Hebrew.* 
Now, he is speaking in this passage of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, so that he appears to think, 
like Cureton in later days, that what he bad copied 
out was the original Hebrew of Matthew, of which 
the canonical First Gospel in Greek was a transla¬ 
tion. In his commentary on Mt 12 13 (the passage 
cited above) he says that the Gospel used by the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites was called by many ‘ the 
original of Matthew * (Matthcei authenticum). And 
in liis work against the Pelagians he speaks of ' the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is written 
in the Chaldaean and Syrian tongue [i.e. Aramaic, 
cf. Zahn, p. 659. It is Chaldaic as appearing in 
the OT, Syriac as a living language], but in Hebrew 
letters, which the Nazarenes use to this day; ac¬ 
cording to the Apostles, or, as many are of opinion, 
according to Matthew, which has a place in the 
library at Cresarea (No. 3).* And this book, he tells 
us, he had translated into Greek and Latin. To 
these truncations of his own he frequently refers. 
There can be no doubt that he made them; there is 
evidence, indeed, that they occasioned some little 
scandal in the Church, and were regarded as an 
indiscretion on his part, as if he had sought to add 
a fifth Gospel to the sacred four acknowledged by 
the Church. 

There are many difficulties and confusions in 
Jerome’s statements on this subject, but the fol¬ 
lowing facts clearly appear from them:— 1 . The 
Christians of Syria used in the 4th cent, a Gospel 
in Aramaic, written in the square Hebrew char¬ 
acter, and not identical with any of those in the 
Canon. 2. There was great uncertainty as to the 
origin of this work. Many held it to be the origi¬ 
nal work of the Apostle Matthew. Some identified 
it with the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, the 
surviving fragments of which, not preserved by 
Jerome but by others, show it to nave been a 
different w ork (see Harnack, Chronologie, ii. 627). 
Those who knew little about it could say that it 
was used by the heretical Ebionites as well as by 
the ordinary Oriental Christians. 3. It was un¬ 
known at this period in the West; Jerome knew 
of no Greek or Latin version of it; his designation 
of it ' according to the Hebrews * indicates its circle 
of readers; it was used by Hebrew-speaking Chris¬ 
tians, not by others. 4. The identification with 
the Apostle Matthew shows that it resembled our 
First Gospel more than the others; yet Jerome 
knew that it was in many respects cQnerent from 
the canonical Matthew, else he need not have 
translated it. 

2. From Epiphanius , Jerome’s contemporary, 
who also spent part of his life in the East, w*e have 
various statements as to the Gospel used in Pales¬ 
tine, and on the whole a confirmation of the facts 
obtained from Jerome. It is from Epiphanius that 
we derive our fragments of the Gospel according to 
the Ebionites. He tells us that that Gospel began 
with John the Baptist, without any genealogy or 
story of the Infancy, and that the early Doceties, 
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Cerinthus and Carpocrates, had nsed it The frag¬ 
ments show an ascetic tendency, and in one of 
them there is an account of the baptism of the Lord 
quite different from that in the Gospel * sec. Hebr.* 
Nicholson, however, prints them as part of the same 
book; for which he can allege the passage of Jerome 
given above, and also a statement of Epiplianius, 
who says that the Ebionites called this Gospel 
* according to the Hebrews,’ and that it was the 
Hebrew Matthew. The latter statement the ex¬ 
tracts plainly disprove; and if we add to it the 
statement made by the same Father, that Tatian’s 
Bmtmmrm was called by many 4 according to 
Matthew,* we have some measure of the confusion 
which, in this Father’s mind at least, rested on 
the whole subject. Ab to the Nazarenes, whom he 
treats as another set of heretics, but in his descrip¬ 
tion of whom we may recognize the features of the 
ordinary Jewish Christian of the East who cherished 
the Law as well as the Gospel, Epiphanius says 
they have a ‘very full Matthew in Hebrew.* 
This book, however, he has never seen ; he cannot 
even tell whether or not it opened with a gene¬ 
alogy. 

3. The work with which Jerome made such close 
acquaintance was known to Fathers of the two 
centuries before him; some of the extant frag¬ 
ments are found in their writings, and we find 
them considering how much authority is to be 
allowed to a Gospel which, though not recognized 
by the Church, was not suppressed, but in some 
quarters warmly cherished. Eusebius , who lived 
half a century before Jerome, and was much in¬ 
terested in the question of the books to be adopted 
by the Church, quotes several times * the Gospel 
which has reached us in Hebrew characters,’ or 
4 the Gospel which is with the Jews in the Hebrew 
language.* He does not Bpeak of any translation 
of it into Greek, and we do not know how he got 
the Greek versions he gives us. In his famous list 
of the New Testament Scriptures (HE iii. 25) he 
gives ‘see. Hebr.* a place, not among the acknow¬ 
ledged books of the Church, but among the Anti- 
legomena, the books which are accepted in some 

S uarters of the Church but not generally, such as 
tie Shepherd of Hennas, the Teaching of the 
Apostles, and, in the view of some, the Joliannine 
Apocalypse. 4 In this class,* he says, 4 some count 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is 
most used by those of the Hebrews who have ac¬ 
cepted Christ* (<£ fidXurra 'ESpaLuv ol rbv Xpiardv 
irapade^d/ievoi xalpoi/tni'). Hamack sees in these 
words an implied statement that there were 
Greek-speaking as well as Hebrew-speaking Chris¬ 
tians who used this Gospel, and holds them to 
prove the existence in Eusebius’ day of a Greek 
translation, which had disappeared when Jerome 
wrote. But the fidXiara may be taken with $ rather 
than with *E fipaiuw, and may indicate that the 
Christians of Syria clung to this Gospel more than 
to the Diatessaron or any other Syriac translation. 
Similarly, Eusebius says (iii. 27) that 4 sec. Hebr.* 
was used by the better set of Ebionites, i.e. by the 
Christians of Syria who kept up their attachment 
to the Law, as their only Gospel: 4 by the others 
they set small store.’ Eusebius, then, respects the 
practice of the Jewish Christians in using a Gospel 
which had come down to them in their own tongue ; 
but a work of such limited circulation could not be 
taken to belong to the accepted collection of the 
Church. He nowhere identifies it with the Hebrew 
of Matthew, though he does speak of that work, in 
which early tradition firmly believed, when he says 
(v. 10 ) that Pantsenus found, in India the Gospel of 
Matthew in Hebrew, which had been carried there 
by the Apostle Bartholomew. What he knew of 
* sec. Hebr.’ is all in the direction of the difference 
of that work from Matthew, not of their similarity. 


In a statement about Hegesippus , who travelled 
from the East to Rome in the latter half of the 2nd 
cent., he tells us that that Father wrote a book of 
Memoirs, in which he gave extracts from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews and the Syriac, translat¬ 
ing them himself. Whatever may be the precise 
meaning of this, whether it credits Hegesippus with 
using two Gospels of Semitic language or only one, 
it shows Eusemus to have considered 4 sec. Hebr. 
to have been in the possession of the Christians of 
the East from a very early period. 

4. Going back more than a century to Clement 
and Origen , with whom, as is well known, the 
Canon of Christian Scriptures was only emerging 
into definite form, we find 4 sec. Hebr.* in the posi¬ 
tion of a well-known book, which, while it may not 
rank as Scripture,—yet in one passage of Clement 
(see below) it almost seems to do so,—is treated 
with respect, and regarded as a possible source of 
genuine information as to the Gospel narrative 
and teaching. Of Origen, Jerome tells us that he 
frequently used this Gospel; and there are three 
passages in the works of the great commentator 
m which he is seen to do so. He furnishes two of 
the extant fragments, introducing one of them 
(Jn 2 12 ) with the words: 4 If any one gives credence 
to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, where the 
Saviour Himself says* (No. 5a), and saying of 
another (Mt 19 18 ), 4 It is written in a certain Gospel 
which is called 44 according to the Hebrews,** if at 
least any one choose to accept it not in the way of 
authority , yet (this phrase is thought by Zahn to be 
a gloss) for the bringing out of the question before 
us ’ (No. 11 ). Origen, then, who firmly believes that 
the Church had only four Gospels (Horn, in Luc. 1 ), 
knows of another to which some attach value, and 
lie does not condemn that work as either heretical 
or absurd, but leaves it open to those who are so 
inclined to accept its statements, and regards them 
himself with great interest. 

With regard to Origen’s predecessor, Clement, 
we have the one fact that he twice quotes a saying 
from ‘see. Hebr.,’ on one occasion (Strom, ii. 9. 45) 
introducing it with 4 So also in the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to the Hebrews it is written ’ (No. 24); where 
the phrase 4 it is written,* the ordinary formula for 
uotation from Scripture, is held by some to in- 
icate that he regarded 4 sec. Hebr.* in that light. 
But with Clement the Canon is not a very definite 
quantity ; he names as Scripture a number of 
books which, according ^o Eusebius (vi. 14, 1 ), he 
does not seem to have held to belong to the NT. 
That Origen and Clement had 4 sec. Hebr.* in a 
Greek translation is asserted by Hamack ; but he 
does not succeed in accounting for the disappear¬ 
ance of such a version, if there was one, before the 
time of Jerome ; and both Fathers were in a posi¬ 
tion to quote from a work in Aramaic. 

5. It is not necessary to go further back. The 
Muratorian Canon , drawn up at Rome in the last 
quarter of the 2nd cent., does not name our Gospel. 
IrencBus , writing in the West some time after, 
knows that there are Christians, whom he calls 
Ebionites, who use only the Gospel of Matthew, 
and repudiate the Apostle Paul as an apostate 
from the Law. He shows no knowledge of the 
Gospel 4 sec. Hebr.,’ and his statement may be 
understood as a vague reflexion in the West of the 
fact that there were believers in Christ in the East 
who used only one Gospel and connected it, in the 
way we have seen, with the name of the Apostle 
Matthew. Of Papias , first author, so far as we can 
discern, of the statement that Matthew had written 
a Gospel-work in Hebrew, Eusebius tells us that he 
had the story of the woman accused to the Lord of 
many sins—a story which Eusebius says 4 sec. Hebr.* 
also contained (No. 23). He does not say that Papias 
derived it from that source. Finally, it is a very 
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curious circumstance that Ignatius , in the early 
part of the 2 nd cent., quotes the narrative in which 
the risen Christ summons His disciples to satisfy 
themselves that He is ' not a bodiless spirit ’ (No. 
19). Eusebius, who knew our Gospel, declares that 
he does not know from what source Ignatius de¬ 
rived this ; and to conclude, as Harnack does, that 
Ignatius knew 'sec. Hebr./ seems scarcely neces¬ 
sary. 

6 . The history of our Gospel after Jerome trans¬ 
lated it is soon told. In a Stichometry, or list of 
the books of Scripture with the number of lines in 
each, appended to a copy of the chronography of 
Nicephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople 806-813, 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews is named 
among the Antilegomena of the NT. It is in 
company here with the Apocalypse of John, the 
Apocalypse of Peter, and tne Epistle of Barnabas. 
Good reasons have been given for thinking that 
the copy containing this list originated, not at 
Constantinople but at Jerusalem, and that the 
list was drawn up in Palestine. It may have been 
a century or two old when the MS was written; 
and thus we are given to know that though the 
Canon of the Church prevailed in Jerusalem as 
well as elsewhere, yet the work which had once 
been the only Gospel of the Christians of the East 
was still hela in affection there, and read, if not in 
Church, yet privately. Its appearance on this list 
shows that it was in Greek when the list was made. 
And we may suppose that it was Jerome’s transla¬ 
tion which was thus half canonized. The Sticho¬ 
metry informs us how large a book our Gospel w as, 
and how it compares in tnis respect with those of 
the Canon. ‘Sec. Hebr.’ had 2200 lines; it was 
longer than Mark, which had 2000, but shorter than 
Matthew, which had 2500. 

The last fact of the external history of our 
Gospel is derived from a minuscule codex of the 
First and Second canonical Gospels, which dates 
from the 9th or 10th cent., ana was brought by 
Tischendorf from the East to St. Petersburg. The 
Gospel according to Matthew is said in it to have 
been taken from old copies at Jerusalem. There 
are four marginal notes on Matthew', giving 
readings from t 6 ’lovdaucbr ; and one of these 
agrees with matter quoted by Jerome from the 
Gospel according to tne Hebrews. We thus learn 
that that work was extant in Greek, and w as a 
matter of interest in the East up to the time w T hen 
this copy was made, and probably some time after. 
It is open to us to believe, with Zahn, that here also 
we are on the track of Jerome’s Greek translation. 
From this point the Gospel according to the He¬ 
brews is lost, and, till the book itself turns up in 
some corner in the East, w ? e are left for our know¬ 
ledge of it to the shadowy history which has been 
traced, and to what may be learned from the 
scanty fragments which are preserved. 

ii. Extant fragments. —The fragments are 
24 in number. They are collected in a very 
convenient form in Preuschen’s Antilegomena 
(Giessen, 1901), the passages in which they occur 
being also given; and also in Nestle’s Novi Testa - 
menti Green Supplementum (Leipzig, 1896); also in 
Nicholson, Zahn, and Handmann. They are vari¬ 
ous in their nature—some being linguistic, stating 
a different word, phrase, or name which stood in 
our Gospel; while some give a piece of narrative 
of a different tenor from that in the canonical 
Gospels, or additional to what they supply. A 
few give isolated utterances of the Lord not found 
in our New Testament. The fragments show 
that the Gospel contained the baptism of Jesus 
by John, a piece which may be connected with 
either the Transfiguration or the Temptation, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the story of the man with the 
withered hand, the confession of Peter, the piece 


about forgiving seven times, the interview with the 
rich young man, the triumphal entry, the impeach¬ 
ment of tne Pharisees, the parable of the Talents, 
Peter’s denial, Barabbas, a catastrophe in the 
temple at the crucifixion, two appearances of the 
risen Lord ; to which is to be added the story of j 
the woman accused of many sins. That the nar- | 
rative proceeded after the same scheme as our 
Matthew cannot be proved or even shown to be 
probable; some narratives are fuller than in that j 
Gospel, and some additional to it; yet the work 
was considerablyshorter than Matthew. A Gospel j 
for the use of Hebrews would probably contain 1 
a genealogy, though on this point Epiphanius 
confesses ignorance; it might also have a narra¬ 
tive of the Infancy, though the evidence on thiB 
point is not conclusive. 

The linguistic variations have been thought by 
many scholars to show that 'sec. Hebr.’ was a 
translation from Greek; but recent writers take 
a different view, and hold our Gospel to give valu¬ 
able corrections of the Greek Gospels of the Church, 
and to show an earlier tradition. Thus its read¬ 
ing Bethlehem Juda is better than Bethlehem of 
Judcea in Matthew, pointing to the district, not 
the country ; and when Barabbas is explained to 
mean ‘ the son of their Master ’ (Jerome ; No. 16), 
we remember Origen’s statement, that the name of 
this person w r as Jesus, and see that our Gospel may 
have been right in taking Barabbas, not as a 
name but as a title. Origen also says that the 
word is to be translated ‘ son of the teacher.’ In 
the Lord’s Prayer the fifth petition ran, ‘ Give us 
this day to-morrow T ’s bread r (No. 7). Here it has 
been held that the Aramaic mahar was a trans¬ 
lation of eTTiovaios, taken as derived from ij £rioO<ra, 

1 the coming day.’ But the converse is possible ; 
hriowrios may be a translation of mahar (see 
Lightfoot, Fresh Revision , App. I. 195): in this 
prayer as originally given only very simple terms 
would be employed, which can scarcely be said of 
iviovffios if derived from ouela, and denoting ‘ neces¬ 
sary,* or (as Jerome) ‘ supersubstantial.* To-day’s 
work is done among simple people for the bread 
of to-morrow , and the prayer in this form might 
accompany the work without implying the anxiety 
forbidden in Mt 6 S1 . 

The narrative pieces are of extreme interest. 

No. 3 : ‘ Behold , the Lords mother and brothers 
said to him, John the Baptist is baptizing for 
remission of sins; let us go and be baptized by 
him. But he said to them, What sin have I done 
that I should go and be baptized by him; unless 
perhaps what I have now said is ignorance f * Here 
the title ‘ Lord ’ applied to Christ, and that of * the 
Baptist,* belong to a time when the tradition was 
already formed ; but the revelation of Christ’s 
family circumstances at an early time, and the 
words He utters, appear such as could not have 
been invented. The absence of any consciousness 
of sin, and at the same time tne attitude of 
humility, agree with all we know of His early 
life; but, as we see from Mk 10 3 * with its parallels, 
the tradition tended to discard His self-depreciation. 

Mt 3 14 shows that reflexion early took place on the 
meaning of Jesus’ baptism by John. 

No. 4 . The Baptism: ‘It came to pass when the 
Lord had ascended out of the water , the whole foun¬ 
tain of the Holy Spirit came down and rested upon 
him, and said to him, My son, in all the prophets I 
was looking for thee, that them shovldest come, and 
that I should rest in thee . For thou art my rest; 
thou art my firstborn son, who reignest to eternity J 
Here more distinctly than in any of the canonical 
Gospels the baptism is the act Dy which Jesus is 
made acquainted with His destiny to bring about 
the highest revelation of God. The dove is not 
mentioned; the Holy Spirit itself descends on 
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Him. Tlie heavenly voice is that not of the 
Father but of the Spirit, afterward spoken of 
as feminine, and is addressed as in Marie, not to 
the bystanders or to John but to Jesus Himself. 
The Spirit is to dwell with Him, not as in the 
prophets occasionally and provisionally, but in 
full and ultimate manner; He is firstborn of the 
Spirit, and is to have an endless reign. This 
passage also o&n scarcely be thought to be in¬ 
vented. It has the appearance, like the next 
extract, of a communication made by Jesus Him¬ 
self to His intimate friends, and setting forth His 
experience, as does also that of the Temptation, 
in a symbolic narrative. 

No. 5. The Flight to Mount Tabor: ‘ The Holy 
Spirit, my mother , tool: me just now by one of my 
hairs, and carried me away to the great Mount 
Tabor.’ This extract occurs 5 times in Origen and 
Jerome; it must have made a great impression. 
Jesus appears to be telling of an experience He 
has just nad ; it seems scarcely possible to connect 
it with either the Temptation or the Transfigura¬ 
tion, though early tradition held Tabor to be the 
scene of the latter : Jesus has been carried oil', not 
as in the former by the devil, or as in the latter 
with any companions. The Holy Spirit, the Heb. 
■word for which (nn) is usually feminine, has taken 
Him (cf. Ezk 8*, Bel and the*Dragon v. 36 ) for some 
communication which He alone is to hear. 

No. 7. The man with the withered hand (Mt 
12®“ 13 ) is in this Gospel said to he a builder, and 
to entreat help in such words as these : 4 I was a 
builder , seeking my living with my hands ; T pray 
thee, Jesus , restore to me my health , that I may not 
basely beg my bread.’ The R.C. commentator 
Stapula states, when dealing with this story in 
Matthew, that the man with the withered hand 
made a strong appeal to Jesus’ compassion; j 
accepting this as a fact from Jerome citing this 
Gospel. The story reads awkwardly without 
this feature ; in its absence the energy of Jesus 
appears to be called forth by His indignation 
against the Pharisees, or by the desire to establish 
the view that cures may be wrought on the 
Sabbath : neither alternative is very satisfactory. 

The simple freedom which is apparent in these 
narratives meets us also in the Christophanies 
recorded in the Gospel. In one of them (No. 18) 
we are told how ‘ the Lord after handing over the 
linen cloth to the servant of the high priest (the 
uard at the tomb is accordingly not Homan but 
ewish), went to James and appeared to him (cf. 

1 Co 15 7 ); for James had sworn that he would eat 
no bread from the hour at which the Lord had 
drunk the c-up (of death), till he should see him 
rising again from those who are asleep . . . . Bring, 
the Lord says , a table and bread’. . . And then it 
goes on : * He took bread , and blessed , and broke it, 
and gave it to James the Just , and said to him: 
My brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of Man is 
risen from those who are asleep.’ Here, as in the 
former pieces, the embellishing touches of a later 
time are unmistakable, while the tradition itself 
has a look of originality, and is independent of 
our NT. 

The narratives from the ministry also present 
surprising variations from those of our NT, as 
when we hear the Lord (No. II) addressing the 
second rich man with the exhortation to part with 
his possessions, and showing him that he has not 
kept the Law, since there are people dying of 
hunger about his gates and no supplies are sent 
them out of his well - furnished house. The 
parable of the Talents (No. 14) had three types 
of service, not only two as in our NT, and the 
hard sentence was directed not to him who hid his 
lord’s talent in the earth, but to the servant who 
had devoured his lord’s substance with harlots 


and flute - players. It was not the veil of the 
temple that was rent at the Crucifixion, but the 
lintel (No. 17), a stone of immense size, that was 
broken in two ; in which, however w T e may compare 
the two physical facts, we see at least a different 
symbolism. 

We find, lastly, a number of sayings of the Lord 
not recorded in the canonical Gospels, but which 
are accepted bj r scholars as not unfit to stand with 
those formerly known to us. It is reckoned uinong 
the greatest crimes ‘ that one should have saddened 
tlie spirit of his brother ’ (No. 20). 4 Never be glad 

but when you have looked upon your brother in 
charity ’ (No. 21). The following is more difficult s 
4 1 will choose for myself the well-pleasing ; the well - 
pleasing are those whom my Father in heaven gave 
me’ (No. 22; from a work of Eusebius in Syriac; 
the translation is disputed ; cf. below, p. 346“). 
Could this come from the same mouth which said, 

‘I came not to call the righteous, but sinners’? 

It speaks at least of a more Jewish colouring in 
this tradition. Yet the same Gospel contained the 
story of the woman accused to the Lord of many 
sins, which, whether parallel to Jn 8 1 ’ 11 or to Lk 
7 30 * 80 , or a different story, must have had a lesson 
of compassion for human infirmity. 

iii. Theories of origin and character.— 
From these extracts, reminding him now' of one 
of the Gospels of the NT and now' of another, and 
in some cases appearing to add to what these 
Gospels give, the reader will readily see what 
questions are here suggested to scholarship. That 
‘sec. Hebr.’ was a translation from Greek into 
Aramaic, drawing its information from the can¬ 
onical Gospels, mostly, no doubt, from Matthew, 
but also from Luke, has now' ceased to be believed. 

If, liow'ever, Matthew w'rote a Gospel-work in 
Hebrew', as Papias declares and as early Christen¬ 
dom believed, our Gospel may be related to that 
Apostolic work. This is held by Hilgenfeld, 
Nicholson, and Zalin, in different ways. Hilgen¬ 
feld, as the principal opponent of the now pre- j 
vailing view' of the priority of Mark to Matthew, ( 
is naturally led to claim for ‘sec. Hebr.,* which 
agreed on the whole with Matthew, but was more 
Jewish and less universalistic, a very early and 
independent position. He considers 4 sec. Hebr.’ 
to be the w'ort of Matthew of w hich Papias speaks, 
and to be the earliest Gospel, from w'liich the 
study of the Go>i*els must set out as its point of 
Archimedes. Nicholson, in a book full of learn¬ 
ing and of interest, concludes that * Matthew',* 
not necessarily the Apostle, wrote both ‘sec. 
Hebr.’ and canonical Matthew', the latter of 
which may have been translated from Aramaic, 
and was probably first produced. This would be 
another instance in the NT of an author w'lio 
w'rote two versions of his book, both of which got 
into circulation. Zahn considers that Matthew 
w rote, as Papias says, in Hebrew, and that ‘ sec. 
Hebr.’ followed him, but w as written in a broader 
and more popular style (as some of the fragments 
show), which caused the original Matthew to dis¬ 
appear before it. It follows that on points of 
language the non-canonical Gospel, being nearer 
Matthew’s original than the canonical, is more 
correct, but that its tradition is derived from 
Matthew, and is to be regarded as secondary. 

The present state of opinion as to the origin of 
the Synoptic Gospels is opposed to the views of 
these scholars, and none of them has found fol¬ 
lowers on this subject. If, as is now generally 
believed, the sources of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
alike were Greek ; and if Matthew, as appeal’s to 
many to be capable of demonstration, composed 
his Gospel witn Mark before him, and another 
Avork, also Greek, before him from which Luke 
also drew', then any Aramaic work Matthew used 
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most have been subsidiary to his main sources. 
That canonical Matthew was originally composed 
in Greek, not translated, is not now questioned. 

The position, accordingly, is that we know the 
Gospel tradition to have been put into Greek by 
A.D. 70, when attempts were made to construct out 
of it continuous Gospels for the use of Christians. 
These underwent various modifications, the textual 
critics assure us, after they were written, and 
tended to become always more dignified, more 
intelligible to men of all lands, and to part with 
any features they might have at first of too great 
naivete and simplicity. But the tradition, though 
translated into Greek, continued to exist in its 
original Aramaic; and it is no matter of wonder 
if it was seen in course of time to be different in 
some respects from that of the Church, if it re¬ 
mained more Jewish, more particular, and in many 
instances more realistic and quaint. Zahn ex¬ 
plains these features of ‘sec. Hebr.’ as due to the 
exuberance of a popular preacher, and therefore 
quite secondary; but they may also be explained 
as signs of an earlier stage of the tradition which, 
while the Church outgrew it, survived among ‘ the 
Hebrews.* 

The date of the work Jerome translated cannot 
be fixed with any precision. Papias may not have 
known it, as Hilgenfeld thinks, nor Ignatius, as 
Hamack. Its anonymity, its primitive character, 
and the authority it afterwards enjoyed, point 
to a very early origin. It may have come into 
existence aljout the same time as the Synoptic 
Gospels, and in obedience to some at least of the 
same motives as led to their appearance.* 

Literature. —In addition to the works mentioned in the body 
of the above article, which are the most recent and important, 
the student may consult, for the history of the subject, Lessing’s 
Tluol. NachLcut, p. 45; the NT Introductions of Eichhom, 
Hu", de Wefcte, Reuse, and Hilgenfeld; Weizsacker’s I’nter - 
stichungen fiber die evangelische Geschichte ; Baur’s and Holtz- 
niann’s works on the Gospels; Lipsius’ art. 4 Apocn phal 
Gospels’ in Smith’s Diet, qf Christian Biography. The subject 
is discussed by Strauss and Keim m their works on the Life of 
Christ, while the most recent publication of this kind, Oscar 
Holtzmonn’s Lebev Jetm (1901), treats ‘sec. Hebr.’ as a co¬ 
ordinate source with the Synoptic Gospels and weaves its 
statements into the narrative. ALLAN MENZIES. 

AGRAPHA.— 

i. Name. 

iL Certain Sayings not to be included. 

Ui. Method and Results of criticism of the A graph a. 

iv. List of Agrapha. 

(а) 1-15: Agrapha from the NT or from some NT 

manuscripts. 

(б) 16-25: from Gospel according to the Hebrews; 

26: from Gospel according to the Egyptians. 

c) 27-33 : the Oxyrhynchus ‘ Logia.’ 

d) 34-46: from various ancient documents. Catholic 
and heretical 

a) 47-48: from the Mishna. 

/) 49-66: from early Christian Writers. 

(a) Agrapha from very late sources. 

(h) Agrapha from Mohammedan sources (1-51). 

Literature. 

i Name.—T he name Agrapha was first used in 
1776 (J. G. Komer, De serinonibus Christi aypatpots, 
Leipzig) for the Sayings purporting to come from 
Jesus Christ but transmitted to us outside of the 
canonical Gospels. The term was suggested by the 
idea that these Sayings are stray survivals from an 
unwritten tradition, orally preserved and ruuning 
parallel with the written Gospels. It is now re¬ 
cognized that this description does not strictly 
apply to many Sayings which must be included 
in any collection of such material; but the name 
has proved convenient, and since the publica¬ 
tion of Reach’s elaborate monograph (‘Agrapha: 
Aussercanonische Evangelienfragmente in mogiieh- 
ster Vollst&ndigkeit zusammengestellt und unter- 
sncht,* in Texte und Untersuchungen , v. 4, 1889), 
has passed into general use. 

* Cf., further, on various points dealt with in this article, the 
following art. Agrapha. 


iL Certain Sayings not to be included.— 
In a collection of Agrapha it is, however, neither 
customary nor advisable to include all that falls 
under the definition just given. The long dis¬ 
courses ascribed to Jesus m such works as the 
Didascalia , or to the Risen Christ, as in the Pistis 
Sophia* have no claim to authenticity, and are 
profitably studied only in their original context. 
The same is to be said of most of the compara¬ 
tively few Sayings of Jesus found in the religious 
romances known as Apocryphal Gospels, whether 
Gnostic or Catholic, and in the Apocryphal Acts, 
as well as of the Letter of Christ to Abgar 
(Euseb. HE i. 13). And of some of the Sayings 
now usually and rightly included in the lists it 
must be said that if their full context were known 
it would probably at once appear that they were of 
this same sort, and were better omitted. Of a 
different character are the Sayings preserved from 
those uncanonical Gospels which were designed, 
like the canonical Gospels, to embody Evangelical 
tradition for serious public or private use. To thin 
class of writings belong the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews , together with the (far less valuable) 
Gospel according to the Egyptians , and the Ebionite 
Gospel (mainly based upon the canonical Gospels) 
known to Epiphanius. With these would be placed 
also the Gospel according to Peter ; but the only 
fragment of it extant contains no Saying of Jesus 
excepting a peculiar form of the word from the 
cross of Mk 15" Mt 27". 

It is also to be remarked that in nearly all the 
published collections of Agrapha a considerable 
number of Sayings will be actually found which 
for various reasons have no right to be included 
as independent Agrapha. (a) Some of these are 
obviou&ly mere parallel forms or expansions or 
combinations of Sayings found in the canonical 
Gospels. 

For instance— 

Ephr. Syr. Testavnentum {Opp. Greece , ed. 
Assemani, vol. iL p. 232), rod yhp dyaOod 
Si5aaK(i\ov -^icowra iv rot s Oclots ebayyehlois ffr/j- 
aavros rot s eavrou fiad-rjrats' firjSiv irrl yrjs Knfj- 

(Tgadc : ‘ For 1 heard the Good Teacher in the 
divine Gospels saying to his disciples, Get you 
nothing on earth.’ Cf. Mt 6 1# 10 9 , Lk 12 3 *. 

With regard to such cases, the process of altera¬ 
tion of some of the Sayings of Jesus to be seen 
within the Synoptic Gospels themselves, whether 
as shown by the parallel forms in the several Gos¬ 
pels, or by the variant readings of Greek MSS 
and the renderings of early Versions, should be a 
warning against assuming too easily the presence 
of an independent Saying. There is a strong pre¬ 
sumption in favour of accounting for half-strange 
Sayings of Jesus from the universally current 
canonical Gospel tradition. But, in determining 
whether or not a Saying is to be regarded as an 
independent Agraphon, individual judgments will 
necessarily vary. For other Sayings which might 
be classed here, see below, 1 List of Agrapha,* Nos. 
38, 49. 

(b) In other cases, by a mere slip a passage from 
Scripture has been wrongly ascribed to Jesus by an 
ancient writer. For instance— 

Didascalia Apostolorum Syriace (ed. La- 
garde, p. 11, 1. 12), ‘For the Lord saith, 
Wrath destroyeth even wise men.’ From 
Pr 15 1 .— De aleatoribus , iiL, ‘ Monet Dominns 
et dicit: Nolite contristare Spiritum Sanctum 
qui in vobis est, et nolite exstinguere lumen 
quod in vobis effulsit ‘ The Lord also waraeth 

* For certain Sayings found in the Pistis Sophia , which have 
a somewhat different character from the mass of that work, but 
are not included in the List of Agrapha given below, see 
Hamack, 4 t)ber das gnostische Buch Pistu-Sophia ' (T(T viL 2), 
1891, p. SO f. ; Ropes, Spruche Jesu, pp 631., 117-119, 1851, 
of. p. 141. 
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and saith, Grieve not the Holy Spirit which is 
in yon, and quench not the light which has 
shone in you.’ From Eph 4*°, 1 Th 5 19 . 

(c) In another class of cases the ancient writer 
never intended to give the impression that he 
was Quoting a Saying of Jesus, but has merely 
jmrapnrased in homiletical fashion Jesus’ thought. 

Hippolytus, Demonstrate adv. Judasos , vii., 
8$ep \4yet‘ yepr fih r ta , & rdrep, b pads airruv bpyuw- 
pApos : ‘ Whence he says, Let their temple, 
Father, be desolate.’ Here the context shows 
that the apparent quotation is meant simply as 
an explanatory paraphrase of Ps 69*, of which 
the writer is giving a connected exposition. 

Petrus Siculus, Historia Manienceorum , 34 
(ed. Mai, Nova Patr. Bibl. iv. 2), haipe, ofa 
dSucto <re, drlXa/Ses rd ad ip rj fwj <rov m vvv dpov 
rb <rbp koX forayc: * Friend, I do thee no wrong, 
thou receivedst thy reward in thy lifetime; 
take up that which is thine and go thy way.* 
The context shows that this is an address to 
certain specific errorists, made up by combining 
Mt 20 m with Lk 16*, and put by the author 
into the mouth of the Judge at the Last Assize. 

(d) Other Sayings have occasionally been included 
through sheer mistake of some kind, as— 

Epist. Bamabce , iv. 9, * Sicut dicit filius Dei, 
Resistamus omni iniquitati et odio habeamus 
earn *: ‘ As the Son of God says, Let us resist 
all iniquity and hold it in hatred.’ Here the 
Greek text (first published from Cod. K in 
1862) rpirei vlois Oeov dprurrQpcp, r.r.X., 
makes it apparent that sicut dicit filius Dei is 
a textual corruption of sicut decetfilios Dei . 

(e) Still another class of Sayings to be fonnd in 
the lists owe their places only to the guess of some 
modem scholar trying to discover the source of 
an ancient quotation. Resch, especially, has in a 
number of cases been led by his theory about the 
origin of the whole body of Agrapha to assume 
without sufficient ground that a quotation of un¬ 
known origin is from the words of Jesus. 

Examples of this will be found in his treat¬ 
ment of 1 Co 2®, Eph 5 14 , Ja 4 B , or such a case 
as the following :— 

Clemens Alex. Strom. L 8. 41 (Potter, 340), 
otirot ol rd eardpria KarcurvCovres teal pijOtv v<palv - 
ovres, <pTj<rlp ypa<frfj : * These are they who ply 
their looms and weave nothing, saith the Scrip¬ 
ture’ (cf. Resch, Agrapha , p. 226 f.). 

A more plausible suggestion is that Rev 16* 
(Resch, Agrapha, p. 310; Ropes, Spr. Jesu , 
No. 145) is an Agraphon. 
iii. Method and Results op criticism of 
the Agrapha. — The criticism of the Agrapha 
has first to determine the source or sources by 
which, independently of other sources known to 
us, the Saying in question has been preserved. 
The Agrapna were much copied by ancient writers 
from one another, and even an imposing array of 
attesting authorities is in most cases reducible to 
one. This genealogical criticism of the sources 
accomplished, the next question is whether the 
earliest authority for the Saying is of such date 
and character that he might reasonably have had 
access to trustworthy extra - canonical tradition. 
For Papias or Justin Martyr this will be admitted; 
for a writer of the 4th cent, it will not. Finally, 
a third question must be considered, vis. whether 
the Saying is conceivable in the mouth of Jesus, in 
view of what the canonical Gospels make known to 
us of His thought and spirit. On the answer to 
this question wul depend the ultimate decision as 
to the probable genuineness of the Agraphon. But, 
even if a negative conclusion is here reached, the 
proof is pot complete until a fair explanation of the 
actual rise of the Agraphon has been furnished. 


The criticism of the Agrapha is in most eases 
more difficult and less satisfactory than that of the 
Sayings of Jesus contained in the Gospels, because 
the history of their preservation and early trans¬ 
mission is, as a rule, utterly obscure, and Decause 
of their isolated character, lacking, as they often 
do, all context. The setting of the canonical Say¬ 
ings in a great body of material all of the same 
general character, touching on the same topics, and 
transmitted to us by the same process, is a factor 
of unspeakable significance and value in Gospel 
criticism. 

For detailed criticism of the Agrapha the reader 
must be referred to the literature of the subject 
Here only a general summary can be furnished. 

(a) Of the following list of Agrapha, Nos. 1, 17, 
19, 21, 34, 35, 38, 39, 42, 43, 44, 46, 48, 59, 60 are, 
for various reasons, certainly not genuine Sayings 
of Jesus. 

(b) Of most of the others so positive a statement 
cannot be made, but to the present writer Nos. 2, 
3, 5, 6, 9, 22, 28, 40, 41, 45, 50, 54, 56, 63, 64, 65,66 
seem decidedly to lack the marks of genuineness; 
while in favour of Nos. 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 
23, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 37, 49, 51, 52, 53, 
61, 62 a better, though not a conclusive, case can 
be made out. Some of them may have concealed 
within them a genuine kernel. 

(c) Nos. 4, 11, 13, 15, 24, 25, 47, 55, 57, 58 (distin¬ 
guished by an asterisk) all seem with considerable 
probability to possess historical value. At the head 
in trustworthiness stands No. 13 (Ac 20 35 ), which 
possesses the same right to be accepted as any 
Saying in the Gospel of Luke. The others vary in 
the strength of their claim. 

The fact that after all Christian literature has 
been thoroughly searched there can be found out¬ 
side of the New Testament only a bare handful of 
Sayings of Jesus which can possibly be thought to 
convey trustworthy tradition of His words, is strik¬ 
ing and important. Its significance is increased 
by the comparatively trifling intrinsic interest 
which attaches even to these few Agrapha. The 
cause of this state of things seems to be that the 
authors of the First and Third Gospels gathered 
up practically all that the Church in general 

J ossessed of traditions of the life and teaching of 
esus Christ. Any tradition embodied in the 
Fourth Gospel seems to have belonged to a com¬ 
paratively small circle, if to more than one 
person. Living tradition may have persisted for 
a time in Palestine (possibly leaving a trace in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews), but it was 
cut off by the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
withering of Jewish Christianity. The treasures 
that the earliest tradition had brought to the 
Gentile Churches were collected and arranged in 
our Synoptic Gospels; and the Evangelists did 
their work so well that only stray bits here and 
there, and these of but slight value, were left for 
the gleaners. 

The Agrapha from Mohammedan sources are 
chiefly of merely curious interest, 
iv. List of Agrapha.— 

[Note.—In the following list, numbers preceded 
by R. refer to the numbered Sayings in Ropes. 
Spruche Jesu ; numbers with Ag. to the 1 Logia* 
enumerated in Resch, Agrapha; and with Ap. to 
the ‘ Apokrypha* given by Resch.] 

(a) 1-15. Agrapha from the NT or from some 
NT manuscripts .— 

1. (R. 113) Mt 6 U (TR), 8ti troC 4<m» ij pourtkela 
sal i) Sijvafus sal h £6£a els robs alQsat. dp-fjp. 

2. Mt 17 21 (TR), tovto 8b rb ybrot ofa inropebenu 
el fidj 4 p Tposevxi rqvrelq.. 

3. (R. 114) Mt 17* 1, (Arabic Diaiessaron; cf. 
Cod. 713*™), * Simon said unto him, From strangers. 
Jesus said unto him, Therefore the sons are free. 
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Simon saith unto him, Tea. Jesus said unto him, 
Give thou also unto them as if a stranger. And 
lest it should distress them, go thou to the sea, and 
cast a hook.’ 

*4. (R. 153) Mt 20® (D4> verss), Specs Si fr rare 4k 
fjuKpou ab^rjaac koU 4k pelfovos fdarrov elvat. elaep- 
Xbpevoi Si teal srapaxXijBivres SetTvrjoai pij dvakXlveade 
els rods ij-ixovras Throws, fvfprcrre ivSo^bTepbs <rov 
iwiXdy, Kal rpoaeXBCjv 6 SetrvoKX^rtup etry a or tri 
k&tcj x&peb Ka l KaTaurx v *0j<rff. idv Si dvaricys els 
rbv ijnova rbwov koX 4riX0y aov ffrrwF, ipe t <roi 6 
SenrvoKk’fprwp' obvaye £rt &vu>, Kal for at <rot roOro 
xptjacpov : 4 But ye seek from the small to increase, 
and from the greater to be less. Bat when ye 
come in, even by invitation, to a feast, sit not down 
in the distinguished places, lest one grander than 
thou arrive, and the giver of the feast come and 
say to thee. Go further down, and thou be ashamed. 
But if thou sit down in the meaner place, and 
one meaner than thou arrive, the giver of the 
feast will say to thee. Join [us] further up, and 
that shall be to thine advantage.* 

5. (R. 115) Mk 9" (TR), Kal waoa Ovala AXI AX«r- 
Bfyrerai. 

6. (R. 116) Mk 16®"® (TR), Kal eXrev abrois' 
Topevflivres els rbv xbapov dravra KTjpv^are rb ebay- 
y4 Xlov xday ry tcrlaer b xurrebcas Kai paxTurdeis gwOtj- 
arerai , b Si Axurr/jaas KaraKpcOijveTai. orjpeia Si rots 
xurrebaaoiv AkoXov9^<t€l raura, 4v rip bvbpari pov Sai- 
pbvia iKpaXowriv, yXiaoffais XaX'/jaovt tlv, Kai iv tolls x^palv 
C<f>eis dpoven.v t kSlv Oavdoipov n xIwolv ov pi) avrovs 
j-iXarfa, ixl dppilxrrovs x^pas ivLOyoovoiv kc il kclXlos 
i ijovciv. 

7. (R. 132; Ag. 27) Lk 6 4 (Cod. D), rrj avrjj ijpipg. 
Oeaoapevos Tiva ipyafbpevov Tip <raj Sfiarp eXxev abrf' 
dvOpuxe, el piv oldas rl xolcls, pahapios eX’ el Si pi) 
oTSas, ixcKardparos Kal xapafidrys el tov vbpov : ‘ On 
the same day, seeing one working on the Sab¬ 
bath, he said to him, Man, if thou knowest what 
thou doest, blessed art thou; but if thou knowest 
not, thou art accursed and a transgressor of the 
Law.* 

8. (R. 136) Lk D 881 * (TR), Kal etrev m oSk otdare otov 
xvevparbs icre vpeis’ 6 yap vlbs tov dvdpuirov ovk 9}X6e 
yf/irxas avdp&xuv axoXiaai dXXd oGxrac. 

9. Lk ll 34 (Gre<£. Nyss. de Orat. Bom. iii. p. 738), 
Atfe'ru rb dyiov xvevpd <rov 4<p’ ijpds Kal KaOapurdTu ijpds : 

‘ Let thy Holy Spirit come upon us and cleanse us.* 

10. (11. 137) Lk 23 w (TR), 6 Si 'lyoovs tXeye m xdrep, 

&<f>es avTois' ov ydp olda<rt tL ttolovol. 

*11. (R. 146; Reach, p. 341) Jn 7 M -8 n (TR), 
Pcricope Adult tree. 

12. (R. 138) Ac l 5 ll 18 , Twdi^s piv ipdxTiaev OSari, 
Specs Si iv xvebpan paxTcadijaeoOe ay lip ov pera xoXXds 
rairras rj pi pas. 

*13. (R. 141 ; Ag. 12) Ac 20 ®, pvypovebteiv re tQv 
X 6yo)v tov KvpLov’lrioov 6 tl abrbs eXxev’ paadpibv 4<rriv 
paXXov Sidbvat r) Xapftaveiv. 

14. (It. 139) 1 Co ll a4,# , tovto xoceire els ttjv epijv 
Avdpvijaiv. tovto xoiecre badxis 4dv Trivrrre els rqv ipijv 
dvdpvTjJiv, 

*15. (R. 154) 1 Th 4 16 " 17 , tovto ydp vpiv Xiyopev 
iv Xdycp Kvplov , Stl ijpeis ol fwvres ol vcpcXeiTbpevoi els 
ri]v ra povalav tov Kvplov ov p)j (pO&crupey robs Kotpi)- 
04vt as’ Stl avrbs 6 Kbptos iv KeXebcrpaTi , 4v <puvj} 
dpx a yy&ov koX 4v <rdXiriyyi 0eov t /cara/S^trcrat dw’ 
ovpavov , Kai ol vcKpol iv Xpurrj) dvaaT^oovrai xpurrov, 
Sreira ijpeis ol f&vres ol weptXeiirbpevoi &pa <rbv airrocs 
dpvayri<rbpe0a iv ve(f>4Xais els air dvr rj a iv tov Kvplov els 
dtpa. Kal ofirus irdvrore <rbv Kvpitp iabpeOa. 

(b) 16-25. From Gospel according to the He¬ 
brews.—28. From Gospel according to the Egyp¬ 
tians 

16. (R. 134 ; Ap. 11) Clemens Alex. Strom, ii. 9. 
45 (Potter, 453), y kAv t$ ku0* 'EjSpalous evayyeXi<p, 6 
0avpdaas (3affiXeb<rei, yiyparrai, Kal 6 ftaaiXevoas dva- 
Kaboer at; v. 14. 96 (Potter, 704), toov ydp tovtols 


ixelva Sbvarar ov xabaerai 6 {rjTuv Stas dv etipy, ebpdjv 
Si 0ap$t)Qi]<?era\y 0apBr)0els Si /tao’tXe&rct, paocXebtras 
Si iravarabcerai: * For those words have the «um 
meaning with these others, He that seeketh shall 
not stop until he find, and when he hath found hi 
shall wonder, and when he hath wondered he shall 
reign, and when he hath reigned he shall rest.’ 

17. (R. 93 ; Ap. 14) Origen, in Joann, tom. ii 6 
(cf. in Jerem. horn. xv. 4), idv Si wpotrieral ns rb 
Ka0* 'Eppalovs evayyiXiov, tvBa atrrbs 6 aurriip LprjoiV 
dprt fXa(3i pe i) P'hryp pov rb dyiov rvevpa iv pif tG>v 
T pix&v pov Kal dirtjveyKi pe els rb Spot rb piya Qafiibp : 

* And if any one goes to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, there the Saviour himself saith : Just 
now my mother the Holy Spirit took me by one 
of my hairs and carried me off to the great moun¬ 
tain Tabor.* 

18. (R. 150 ; Ap. 17) Origen, in Matt. tom. xv. 
14 {vetus interpretation 1 Scriptum est in evan¬ 
gel io quodam, quod dicitur secundum Hebraos, si 
tamen placet alicui suscipere illud non ad auctori- 
tatem sed ad manifestationem propositse quses- 
tionis : Dixit, inquit, ad eum alter divitum: 
Magister, quid bonum faciens vivam ? Dixit ei: 
Homo, leges et prophetas fac. Respondit ad eum : 
Feci. Dixit ei: Vade, vende omnia quae possides 
et divide pauperibus et veni, sequere me. Coepit 
autem dives scalpere caput suum et non placuit ei. 
Et dixit ad eum Dominus : Quomodo dicis, legem 
feci et prophetas, quoniam scriptum est in lege, 
Diliges proximum tuum sicut te ipsum; et ecce 
multi fratres tui, filii Abrahae, amicti sunt stercore 
morientes pne fame, et domus tua plena est multis 
bonis, et non egreditur omnino aliquid ex ea ad 
eos. Et conversus dixit Simoni discipulo suo 
sedenti apud se : Simon, fili Joannse, facilius est 
camelum intrare per foramen acus quam divitem 
in regnum cmlorum *: 4 It is written in a certain 
Gospel, the so - called Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, if any one likes to take it up not as 
having any authority but to shed light on the 
matter in hand: The other, it says, of the rich 
men said unto him, Master, by doing what good 
thing shall I have life ? He said to him, Man, do 
the law and the prophets. He answered unto 
him, I have. He said to him. Go, sell all that 
thou hast, and distribute to the poor, and come, 
follow me. But the rich man began to scratch 
his head, and it pleased him not. And the Lord 
said unto him. How sayest thou, I have done the 
law and the prophets, since it is written in the 
law, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; 
and behold, many brethren of thine, sons of 
Abraham, are claa in filth, dying of hunger, and 
thy house is full of good things, and nothing at all 
goes out from it to them. And he turned and said 
to Simon his disciple, w r ho was sitting by him: 
Simon, son of John, it is easier for a camel to 
enter through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.* 

19. (R. 95; Ap. 18) Eusebius, Theophaniay xxiL, 
rb els ijpas fj K0V '-EjS/NUKots x a P aiCT VP a ’ lv ebayyiXiov rijv 
dveiXijv ob xard rod droKpbxf/avros trTjyev, dXXd Kard 
tov ambrus 4 fair os* Tpcis ydp SobXovs irepieixe, t6v piv 
KaratpaybvTa rijv bvap^cv tov Seovbrov perd iropvQv Kal 
abXijTpidwv, rbv Si xoXXairXa<rid<rarra rijv ipyaolav, rbv 
Si KaraKpbypavra rb rdXavTOV elra rbv piv Ax oSexBrjvai, 
Tbv Si pepipdrjvaL pbvov, rbv Si <rvyKXeio07jvai Se<rpio- 
rrjplip : 4 The Gospel which has come down to us 
in Hebrew characters gave the threat as made not 
against him who hid [his talent], but against him 
who lived riotously ; for [the parable] told of three 
servants, one who devoured nis lord’s substance 
with harlots and flute-girls, one who gained profit 
many fold, and one who hid his talent; ana how 
in the issue one was accepted, one merely blamed, 
and one shut up in prison.’ 

20. (R. 151; Ap. 215) Eusebius, Theophonia Syr. 
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.1^1: ‘[The cause, there¬ 
fore, of the divisions of the soul, that comes to pass 
in houses, he himself taught, as we have found in 
a place in the Gospel existing among the Hebrews 
in the Hebrew language, in which it is said], I will 
select to myself the good, those good ones whom 
my Father in heaven lias given me.’ 

21. (li. 98a; Ap. 30) Jerome, adv. Pelag. iii. 2, 
‘Et in eodem volumine (sc. evangelio iuxta He- 
bneos): Si peccaverit, inquit, frater tuus in verbo 
et satis tibi fecerit, septies in die suscipe eum. 
Dixit illi Simon discipulus eius: Septies in die ? 
Respondit Dominus et dixit ei: Etiam ego dice 
tibi, usque septuagies septies ; etenim in prophetis 
quoque, postquam uncti sunt spiritu sancto, in¬ 
ventus est sermo peccati *: ‘ And in the same 
volume it says, If thy brother sin in word and 
give thee satisfaction, receive him seven times in 
the day. Simon, his disciple, said to him, Seven 
times in the day ? The Lord answered and said to 
him, Yea, I say unto thee, until seventy times 
seven ; for with the prophets also, after they were 
anointed with the Holy Spirit, there was found 
sinful speech.’ 

See also Scholion in Cod. 566 eTT , Mt 18 23 rb 
*1 ovScuk6p i^rjs &x €l rb IpdofnjKovraKis ixri’ Kai yap 
iv rots xpo^ijrats ficra rb xp ia '^V vaL airrobs iv xvebfian 
ayLtp cvpicKcro iv axrrois Xbyos Afxaprias. 

22. (R. 105; Ap. 50) Jerome, de Viris Mustri- 
bus , ii., ‘Evangelium quoque quod appellatur 
secundum Hebrseos et a me nuper in Grsccum 
Latinumque sermonem translation est, quo et 
Origenes ssepe utitur, post resurrectionem Sal- 
vatoris refert: Dominus autem cum dedisset 6in- 
donem servo sacerdotis ivit ad Iacobum et apparuit 
ei. Iuraverat enim Iacobus se non comesturum 

S anem ab ilia hora qua biberat calicem Domini, 
onec videret eum resur^entem a dormientibus. 

1 Rursusquepost paulimim: Afferte, ait Dominus, 
mensam et panem. Statimque additur: Tulit 
panem et benedixit ac fregit et dedit Iacobo Iusto 
et dixit ei: Frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia 
resurrexit filius hominis a dormientibus.* 

‘Also the so-called Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, which was recently translated by me 
into Greek and Latin, which Origen, too, often 
uses, relates after the resurrection of the Saviour: 
But when the Lord had given the linen cloth to 
the priest’s servant, lie went to James and ap¬ 
peared to him. For James had taken an oath 
that he would not eat bread from that hour in 
which he had drunk the cup of the Lord, until he 
should see him rising from them that Bleep. 

‘ And again, a little further on : Bring me, saith 
the Lord, a table and bread. And there follows 
immediately: He took the bread, and blessed, 
and brake, and gave to James the Just, and 
said to him, My brother, eat thy bread, inasmuch 
as the Son of Man hath risen from them that 
sleep.’ 

23. (R. 133; Ap. 2) Jerome, adv, Pelag. iii. 2, 
‘In evangelio iuxta Hebrseos . . . narrat his- 
toria: Ecce mater Domini et fratres eius dicebant 
ei: Ioannes Baptista baptizat in remissionem pec- 
catorum; earnus et baptizemur ab eo. Dixit autem 
eis: Quid peccavi, ut vadam et baptizer ab eo ? 
nisi forte hoc ipsum, quod dixi, ignorantia est ’: 
‘ In the Gospel according to the Hebrews ... is 
the following story: Behold, the Lord’s mother 
and his brethren were saying to him: John the 
Baptist baptizes unto the remission of sins; let us 
go and be baptized by him. But he said unto them: 
What sin have I done, that I should go and be 


baptized by him? unless perchance this very 
thing which I have said is an ignorance [».«. 
sin]. 

*24. (R. 147 ; Ap. 7) Jerome, in Ezech. 18 7 , ‘In 
evangelio quod iuxta Hebreos Nazarsei legere 
consueverunt inter maxima ponitur crimina, qui 
fratris sui spiritum contristaverit ’: ‘ In the Gospel 
which the Nazarenes are accustomed to read, that 
according to the Hebrews, there is put among the 
greatest crimes, he who shall have grieved the 
spirit of his brother.* 

*25. (li. 148; Ap. 8) Jerome, in Ephes, 5 M -, ‘In 
Hebraico quoque evangelio legimus Dominum ad 
discipulos loquentem: Et numquam, inquit, Loti 
sitis, nisi quum fratrem vestrum videritis in cari- 
tate ’: ‘ In the Hebrew Gospel, too, we read of the 
Lord saying to the disciples, And never, said he, 
rejoice, except when you have looked upon your 
brother in love.* 

26. (R. 135; Ag. 30, Ap. 16) 2 Clem. Rom. 
xii. 2, ix€pury0€is ybp avrbs 6 Kvpios vxb rtvos , xJre 
airrou y /SacriXeZa, rixev Srav iarai rb Svo iv, ical rb 
us rb i<ru, Kai rb Apcrev /xera rys 0yXeias, oflre 
Apa-ev ofrre 0yXv : ‘ For the Lord himself, having 
been asked by some one when his kingdom should 
come, said, When the two shall be one, and the 
outer as the inner, and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female.’ 

Clemens Alexandrinus: (1) Strom, iii. 6. 45 
(Potter, 532); cf. iii.^ 9. 64 (Potter, 540), and Exc. 
ex Theodoto, § 67, ry 2a Xufiy 6 Kvpios xvv0avopuivy, 
fiixpi xfrre Oavaros Icxvaei, ovx Jcaicou rov ftiou Svros 
Kai ttjs ktUtcus xovypas, /xixP 1 * elxcv, bfieis al 
ywaiKcs tIktctc : 4 When Salome asked how long 
death should have power, the Lord (not meaning 
that life is evil and the creation bad) said, As long 
as you women bear.’ 

(2) Strom, iii. 9. 63 (Potter, 539 f.), ol Si avn- 
ra<r<r6/j.cvoi ry Kri<xet rod 0eou Sib rys €b<j>ijfxov iyKpareias 
KaKeiva Xiyovai rb xpbs 2a Xup.yv eipy/xeva, uv rporepov 
i/j.vj)<T0r)/JLev * <f>iperai Si, otfiai, iv rip Kar AlyvxrLous 
ebayycXiip. tpaal yAp Art aCrrbs ilxev b *uryp‘ yX0ov 
KaraXvaat rb. tpya rys OyXeias, 0yXelas piv rys ix i- 
0v/xias , tpya yivvyaiv Kai <p0opbv : * And those 
w ho oppose the creation of God through shameful 
abstinence allege also those words spoken to 
Salome whereof we made mention above. And 
they are contained, I think, in the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to the Egyptians. For they say that the 
Saviour himself said, I came to destroy the w orks 
of the female,—the female being lust, and the 
works birth and corruption.* 

(3) Strom, iii. 9. 66 (Potter, 541), ri Si oi>xl Kai 
rb O-ys ruv xpbs 'LaXupyv dpypivuv ixupipovatv ol 
xdvra paXXov y rtf Kara ryv aXy0eiav tvayyeXiKip 
(TToiXT?i<rcLVTes xavovL ; <f>apivys yAp abrys' KaXus obv 
ixotyaa py reKodaa, us oO debvrus rys yeviaeus xapa- 
Xapfiavopjtvys, i/xciperat Xiyuv 6 Kupios * xaaav <pdyi 
/3 ordvyv, rifv Si xiKpiav tx ovffatf M <t>byys : ‘ And why 
do not they who walk any way rather than by 
the gospel rule of truth adduce the rest also of 
the words spoken to Salome? For when she 
said, Therefore have I done well in that I have 
not brought forth, as if it were not fitting to 
accept motherhood, the Lord replies, saying, Eat 
every herb, but that which hath bitterness eat 
not/ 

(4) Strom, iii. 13. 92 (Potter, 553), Sib roOrb roi 
6 Ka<rjiav6s <py<n' xwOavopdvys rijs 2a\d>/xrjs t xbrt 
yvu<T0'fi<rcrat (lege yevijaerai) rb xepl &v ijpero, £<frr) 
o Kvpios * Srav rb rijs al<rxvyy* tvSvfia xaH)<ryre Kai Srav 
yivyrai rb Svo iv, Kai rb Appev jurb rijs BrjXelas, ovrt 
Appev oure 0rjXv : ‘■Therefore Cassian says: When 
Salome inquired when those things should be con¬ 
cerning which she asked, the Lord said, When ye 
trample on the garment of shame, and when tne 
two shall be one, and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female.* 
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(c) 27-33. The Oxyrhynchus * Logia .*— 

[Logion 1, ko! rbre Siaf$Xi\f/€is iKpaXetv rb K&p<f>ot rb 
iv rf 6<f>BaXpip rod dSeXipou <rou t is part of Lk 6 42 ]. 

27. Logion 2, hiyet^yaovs' ibv p.y vyarebayre rbv 
Kdff/tov ov mt? etipyre rijv fiaxnXelav rou 0eoO‘ sal ibv fiif 
ffapparbrrym rb <rdp(3arov ovk 6\pear6e rbv varipa : 
‘Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall 
in no wise find the kingdom of God; and except 
ye make the sabbath a real sabbath, ye shall not 
see the Father.’ 

28. Logion 3, Xiyei 'lycrovr ([(r]ryv iv pi<rtp row 
xbapov , Kal iv vapid &<pByv aiVois, icai eSpov xdvras 
peBvovras Kal obSiva evpov 5t\p3vra iv abrols, Kal vovei 
y \j/vxb punt irl rots viols rG>v avBpunrwv, Sn rv<f>Xol eWiv 
ry leapdlg abru>[v] Kal ov fiXtlirovatv] : ‘ Jesus saith, 
I stood in the midst of the world, and in the flesh 
was I seen of them, and I found all men drunken, 
and none found I athirst among them, and my 
soul giieveth over the sons of men, because they 
are blind in their heart, and see not.* 

20. Logion 4 . . . [r]yv vnoxelav : ‘. . . poverty.’ 

30. Lor/ton 5, [X^yjei [*Ii/<roOr 5x]oi/ ibv Siaiv [£, oSk] 
e[t<riv & Beoi, Kal [fijirou e(Ts] iartv pbvos, [Xe}yw iyui elpx 
per * oi’r[oi»J • #7«[/>]oi» rbv \L0ov Kanei evpyaeis pe, aX-lvov 
rb £vXov Kayu) ckci eipl: * Jesus saith, Wherever there 
are two, they are not without God ; and whenever 
there is one alone, 1 say, I am with him. liaise 
the stone and there shal't thou find me ; cleave the 
wood and there ani 1.’ 

31. Logion 6, Xiyei ’lyaovs- ovk itrriv StKrbs irpo- 
ip-ffTys iv ry irarplSt ai/r[o]v ovSi iarpbs xoiel Bepaxeias 
eis robs yivuHTKovras avrbv : 1 Jesus saith, A prophet 
is not acceptable in his own country, neither doth 
a physician work cures upon them that know' him.’ 

3*2. Logion 7, Xiyei ’lyaovs' ttoXis olKoSopypivy iir 
&Kpov [6]/Douy vxf/rfXov Kal iarrypiypivy ofrre Tre[cr]elv 
bwarai otire Kpv[fi]rjvai: ‘Jesus saith, A city built 
upon the top of a high hill and stablished, can 
neither fall nor be hid.’ 

33. Logion 8, Xiyei ’I yaovr aKoveis [e]/s rb iv utlov 
vov, rb . . ,; ‘Jesus saith, Thou hearest with one 
ear . . .* 

(d) 34-46. From various ancient documents , 
Catholic and heretical .— 

34 (R. 96 ; Ap. 21c) Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 6. 48 
(Potter, 764), airrlKa iv rip Hirpov Kypvyfian b Kvpios 
<pyai Trpbs robs fiaOrjrbs fierb rijv dvdaracriV i£eXc£d/uijv 
jpds SuSeKa fiadyrbs Kplvas di-lovs ifiov—oOs 6 Kvpios 
yBiXyaev—Kal drovrbXovi irivrobs yyyadpevos elveu, 
iripirwv irl rbv Kixrpov evayyeXlaaaBai robs Karb rijv 
oiKovpivyv dvBp&irovs yivdxrKeiv Sn els Beds ivrtv , Sia 
rys [roD x/hotoO] Trlorem ifiijs brjXovvras rb. pdXXovra, 
8irws ol &Kov<ravT€S teal Trurrevvavres cwBuhtiv, ol Si /xtj 
vt<TT€v<ravT€S bKobvavres fiapTvprtjvtxnv, obK ^ovres 
arroXoyiav dirciv * ovk i)KO\’vap.ev : * Straightw’ay, in 
the Pleaching of Peter, after the resurrection the 
Lord says to the disciples, I chose you twelve dis¬ 
ciples, having judged you worthy of me (those 
w’hoin the Lord wished), and having accounted you 
to be faithful apostles, sending you into the world 
to preachy that the men on the earth should know 
that God is one; and through faith in me to show 
what is to be, in order that they who hear and 
nelieve may be saved; but those who believe not, 
having heard, may bear witness, having no excuse 
for saying, We dia not hear.’ 

35. (R. 106; Ap. 51) Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 5. 
43 (Potter, 762), Sih rovrb (jvrjviv b Hirpos elpyKivat 
rbv Kvpiop rois droarbXo if ibv p.iv obv rtf OeXiivy rod 
’ItrpafyX /ACTavo'fyras Sib, rod dvdyarbs /xov rurreveiv irl 
rbv 0e6v t ‘d<pc0J)<Tornu abrtp ol hfiapriai. fierb SibSeKa 
Snf i£iX0ere els rbv Kbvpjov pdf ns etnyf ovk ifsobcayev : 
‘Therefore Peter says that the Lord said to the 
apostles, If then any one of Israel wishes to repent 
and believe through mv name on God, his sins 
shall be forgiven him. After twelve years go forth 
into the world y lest any one say We did not hear.’ 


36. (R. 130 ; Ag. 15) Apostolic Church - Order , 
xxvi. (Hilgenfeld, NT extra Canonem a , iv. p. 
118), TpoiXeye ybp yp.iv, Sre eolbavsev, bn rb dv0evis 
Sib rod lerxvpov vtoS^aerai : ‘ For he said to ns 
before, when he was teaching, That which is weak 
shall be saved through that which is strong.* 

37. (R. 131 ; Ag. 26) Didascalia Syr. ii. 8 (ed. 
Lagarde, p. 14), Xiyei ybp y ypatfr^' dvyp dSbKtpos 
dTrelpaffros : ‘For the Scripture saith, A man is Ian- 
approved if he be untempted.’ 

Tertullian, de Bapt. xx., ‘Vigilate et orate, 
inquit, ne incidatis in tentationem. Et ideo credo 
tentati sunt, quoniam obdormierunt, ut appre- 
hensum Dominum destituerint, et qui cum eo 
nerstiterit et gladio sit nsus, ter etiam negaverit. 
Nam et pnecesserat dictum : Neminem intentatum 
regna coclestia consecuturum*: ‘Watch and pray, 
lie saith, that ye enter not into temptation. And 
so 1 think they were tempted, because they fell 
asleep, so that they failed the Lord after liis 
arrest; and he who continued with him and used 
the sw'ord even denied him three times. For the 
saying had also preceded, that no one untempted 
should attain to the heavenly realms.’ 

38. (R. 101 ; Ap. 45) Horn. Clem. iiL 53, in pbp 

tXeyev" iyJj eipi irepi ov M (averys TTpoetpyreva^v elrruiv * 
irpotpyryv eye pel bpiv Kvpios o Beds ypubv iK tup dScXipQv 
v/xQv Cxnrep Kai ipd‘ airrov axovere Karb irdvra. Ss bv Si 
py aKouay rod xpoep'^rov ixelvov , dxoBaveTreu : ‘ More¬ 
over, he said : I am he concerning w'hom Moses 
prophesied, saying, A prophet shall the Lord our 
God raise up for you from your brethren like onto 
me; hear him in all things; and whoever shall 
not hear that prophet, shall die.’ 

30. (R. 86; Ag. 11) Horn. Clem. x. 3, 0eoD ro0 

tov ovpavbv Kriaavros Kal ryv yrjv Kal vdvra iv airrdis 
xexoiyK&ros, ws aXyBys etpyKev ypiv xpotp^rys : ‘ God 
having created the heaven and the earth, and made 
all things therein, as the true Prophet hath told us.’ 

40. (Ii. 7 ; Ag. 13) Horn. Clem. xiL 29, b rys 

aXyOeias xpoipyrys i<t>y m rb ayadb iXOeiv Set, fuucdpios 
Si, Si ov ipxercu' bpolus Kal rb Kaxb dvdyKy 

iXOeiv, oval Si Si ob Ipx^rai : ‘ The Prophet of truth 
said, Good things must come, but blessed, saith 
he, is he through whom they come; in like 
manner, It must needs be also that evils come, 
but woe to him through whom they come.’ 

41. (R. 89 ; Ag. 22) Const. Apost. viii. 12, badKis 
ybp bv iaOtyre rbv Aprov rovrov Kal rb vorrifpiov rouro 
Trivyre, rbv Odvarov rbv ipJbv KarayyiXXere Aypis dv 
tX0uj: ‘ For as often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do show my death until I come.* 

42. (xi. 52; Ap. 21a) Epiphan. Beer. xxx. 13, 

iv rf yovv Trap atrrois evayye\l(p Karb Ma T0alov 
bvofia^opuivip , ovx SX(p Si xXypeardnp, dXXb vevoBevpbnp 
sal ijKpuTyptatrpivip fE ppcuKbv Si rovro KaXovcnv) 
ipipiperai Sn eyiverb ns dvyp bvbfian 'lycrovs, Kal 
airrbs u»s iruv rpidKovra, Ss i^eXi^aro ypas. Kal iX0tbv 
els Katpapvaobp eiayXBev els rijv oIkIov Slfuevos roD 
ixiKXyBivros Uirpov, Kai dvol£as rb <rrbpa airrov elxe' 
xapepxbpevos xapb rijv XLpvyv TtpepidSos i£eXe£dp.yv 
To fdvvyv Kal T dKwfiov, vlobs ZepeSaLov , Kal Zl/uava Kal 
*A.vSpiav Kal <^iXixvov Kal Ba pBoXopxuov Kal QiapaLv 
Kal ’I Aku(3ov rbv rod *AX<f>alov QaSSaiov Kal 

'Lipwva rbv ZyXwryv Kal T ovSav rbv 'laKapubryv ko! 
ffi rbv Mar Balov Ka&efbpevov ixl rod reXuvlov ixdXeaa, 
Kal ifKoXobByads poi. vpJds oSv ^ovXopai elvai SeKaSvo 
dxocrrbXov s eis paprvpiov tov T apa'fjX : ‘ In their 
Gospel, called “ according to Matthew,” though 
not fully complete, but falsified and mutilated 
(and they call it “ the Hebrew ”), is contained the 
following: There came a certain man, by name 
Jesus, and he was about thirty years old, who 
chose us. And when he had come to Capernaum 
he came into the house of Simon, surnamed Peter, 
and he opened his mouth and said, As I passed 
by the lake of Tiberias I chose John and James, 
sons of Zebedee, and Simon and Andrew and 
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<Philip and Bartholomew and Thomas and James 
the son of Alphaeus and> Thaddaeus and Simon 
the Zealot, and Jndas Iscariot, and I called thee 
Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom, and 
thou didst follow me. You therefore I wish to be 
twelve apostles for a witness to Israel, * 

43. (R. 92; Ap. 6) Epiphan. Ucer. xxx. 16, <!* 
rb xap avrois (sc, rots ’E/StwvcUois) etayyiXiow koXov- 
perop xe/x^xet, Sri IjXdop KaraXOffai rds dvfflas, koX idw 

xatffrjffOe roO 6fair, ov xatacrai vpup h dpyij : 
* As their [the Ebionites 1 ] so-called Gospel runs: 
I came to destroy the sacrifices, and except ye 
cease from sacrificing, wrath shall not cease from 
you.’ 

44. (R, 94; Ap. 15) Hippolytus, Philosoph. v. 7, 
xepl 1}s diapphdrjv ip rip sard OupoLv ixiypatpopiptp 
cbayyeXltp xapabkSbaffi [sc. ol NaaffffrjPoC] Xiyopres 
oflrcW ipk 6 tyrup evpfyret ip xaidlots &t6 irup ex rd* 
iicei yd.p ip rjp Tca<rape<FKCu8ejcdT(p alupt Kpvfibpevos 

ipavepovpat : * Concerning which in the Gospel in¬ 
scribed “ according to Thomas 11 they [the Naas- 
senes] have expressly a tradition as follows: He 
that seeketh me shall find me in children from 
seven years old onwards, for there I am manifested, 
thougn hidden in the fourteenth age.’ 

45. Acta Thomas , vi. (M. R. James, Apocrypha 
Anecdota , Second Series), o&rus ydp iStSdxOrjpep 
xapd tov ffurijpos Xby optos' 6 XxrrpovpePOS if/ t^as axo 
tup elbuXup, oOros karat pubyas iv rj} BafftXeLg. pov : 
‘For thus were we taught by the Saviour, who 
said, Whoso redeemeth souls from idols, he shall 
be great in my kingdom. 1 

46. (R. 100; Ap. 44) Acta Philippi , xxxiv. 
(Tisch. Acta apost. apocr.) t cTtcp ydp pot 6 xvptos' 
ihe ft^ xoirjarp-e tpuv rd xdru els rd &pu Kal rd apiorepa 
els rd 8e£id, ov pkj elfffXffjp-e els t))p fiaffiXelap pov : ‘ For 
the Lord said to me, Except ye make the lower 
into the upper and the left into the right, ye shall 
not enter into my kingdom. 1 

(e) 47-48. Agrapha from the Mishna ,— 

*47. (R. 152) AbodaZara 165, 17a, ‘ The Rabbis 
have the following tradition : When Rabbi Eliezer 
was once imprisoned for heresy ( minuth , i.e. inclina¬ 
tion to the forbidden Christian religion), he was 
brought before the (Roman) court to be judged. 
The judge said to him, Does such a mature man 
as thou occupy himself with such vain things? 
Eliezer replied. The Judge is just to me. The judge 
thought that Eliezer was speaking of him ; in fact 
he referred to his Father in heaven. Then the 
judge said, Because I am held by thee to be just, 
thou art acquitted. When Eliezer came home, 
his disciples came to comfort him, but he would 
accept no comfort. Then R. 'Afciba said to him, 
Permit me to say to thee something of that which 
thou hast taught, me. He answered, Say on. 
Then R. 'AJfiba said, Perhaps thou hast at some 
time heard a heresy which pleased thee, because 
of which thou wast now about to be imprisoned for 
heresy. Eliezer replied, 'Afciba, thou remindest 
me. 1 was once walking in the upper street of 
Sepphoris; there I met one of the disciples of 
Jesus of Nazareth, named Jacob of Kephar Se- 
khanya, who said to me, In your law it reads: 
Thou shalt not bring the hire of an harlot into the 
house of thy God (IR 23 18 ) ; is it lawful that from 
such gifts one should have a draught-house built 
for the high priest ? 1 knew not what to answer 
him to this. Then he said to me, Thus taught me 
Jesus of Nazareth: Of the hire of an harlot hath 
she gathered them, and to the hire of an harlot 
shall they return (Mic l 7 ); from filth it came, to 
the place of filth shall it go. This explanation 
leased me, and therefore have I been arrested for 
eresy, because I have transgressed the word of 
Scripture : Remove thy way far from her (Pr 5 8 ), 
i.e. from heresy/ 


48. (R. 117) Skdbbath 116a. b, * Imma Shalom, 
the wife of R. Eliezer and sister of Rabban Gama¬ 
liel (II. ), had a philosopher as a neighbour, who had 
the reputation of never accepting a bribe. They 
wished to make him ridiculous. So Imma brought 
him a golden lampstand, came before him, and 
said, I >vish to be given my share of the family 
estate. The philosopher answered them, Then 
have thy share. But Gamaliel said to him, We 
have the law: Where there is a son, the daughter 
shall not inherit. The philosopher said. Since 
the day when you were driven from your country, 
the law of Moses has been done away, and the 
Gospel has been given, in which it reads: Son and 
daughter shall inherit together. The next day 
Gamaliel brought to the philosopher a Libyan ass. 
Then the philosopher said to them, I have looked 
at the end of the Gospel; for it says: I, the Gospel, 
am not come to do away with the law of Moses, 
but I am come to add to the law of Moses. It 
stands written in the law of Moses: Where there 
is a son, the daughter shall not inherit. Then 
Imma said to him, May your light shine like the 
lampstand ! But Rabhan Gamaliel said, The ass 
is come, and has overturned the lampstand. 1 

(/) 49-66. Agrapha r rom early Christian 
Writers .— 

49. (R. 2 ; Ag. 2) Clem. Rom. xiii. 1 f., pdXtcrra 

pepvrjpivoi tup Xbyup tov Kvplov 'Irjauv, oDs iXdXiytrer 
dtddffxup ixieUeiap Kal paKpoduplap * oirrus yap elrer* 
iXedre, tpa iXeiqOrjTe * 
dtplerjE , Iva d<pe6r} bpTv 
u?s xoceire, oOtu xonjO^crerai vpip m 
us did ore, oBrus SoOrjaeTai v/jup‘ 
cbs Kplrere , oBtus Kptdi)cre<rOe m 
ws xpTjoTeuecrfle, oBrus xPV aTev 0h< rer * u bpSs* 
pirptp perpetTC, ip atrip perpTjd’baerat vpxr. 

* Most of all remembering the words of the Lord 
Jesus which he spake, teaching forbearance and 
long-suffering; for thus he spake: Have mercy, 
that ye may receive mercy; forgive, that it may 
be forgiven to you. As ye do, so shall it be done 
to you. As ye give, so shall it be given unto you. 
As ve judge, so shall ye be judged. As ye snow 
kindness, so shall kindness be showed unto you. 
With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
withal to you. 1 

50. (R. 57 ; Ap. 28) 2 Clem. Rom. iv. 5, Bid 

tovto, ravra tpuv xpaxTffbvTUPy elxcp 6 Kvptos’ Olp 4)tc 
per ipov awtfypivot ip rip k 6Xx(p pov xat pij xotijre rds 
ivroXds pov , dxofiaXu upas Kal ipu tpip’ vxdyere dx* 
epov, ovk oXBa upas x60ep e<rri, ipydrai dvoplas : * For 
this cause, if ye do these things, the Lord said, 
Though ye be gathered together with me in my 
bosom, and do not my commandments, I will cast 
you away, and will say unto you, Depart from 
me, I know 7 you not whence ye are, ye workers of 
iniquity. 1 

51. (It. 149; Ap. 10) 2 Clem. Rom. v. 2-4, Xiyei 
ydp 6 Kvpios * taeade d>s dpvia ip piatp Xvkup. dxospidels 
8k 6 II brpos atrip Xiyei * idv o8p Staffvapd^uaip ol Xthroc 
rd dpvia ; elxer 6 T rjffovs rf lUrptp’ pij <f>o(3elff6uffar rd 
dppla rots XBkovs per a rb dxoOapciw atrd’ Kal vpets pkj 
(frofieurde rots dxoKrivvovras upas sal pyStr tpur Sup a- 
pipovs xoteiv , dXXd (pofteurde rbv perd rb dxoBaveiv Spas 
tx 0VT(x i^ovfflav £vxt}s Kal fftbparot, rod fiaXeir els 
yieppap xvpbs : ‘For the Lord saith, Ye shall be as 
lambs in the midst of wolves. But Peter answer¬ 
ing said unto him, What, then, if the wolves should 
tear the lambs ? Jesus said unto Peter, Let not 
the lambs fear the wolves after they are dead; 
and ye also, fear ye not them that kill you and are 
not able to do anything to you; but fear him that, 
after ye are dead, hath power over soul and body, 
to cast them into the Gehenna of fire. 1 

52. (R. 5; Ag. 7) 2 Clem. Rom. viiL 5 , Xiym 
yd p 6 Ktpios ew rip etayyeXUp' si rb piKpbv otx 
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rb fUya rls Spur Sibaei ; Xiyta ydp S/juv Sri 6 xiarbs iv 
iXaxfoTV Kal to xoXXf xiarbs iariv : ‘For the Lord 
saith in the Gospel, If ye kept not that which is 
little, who shall give nnto you that which is great ? 
For I say onto you that he who is faithful in the 
least, is faithful also in much.’ 

53. (R. 110; Ap. 95) Irenaeus, v. 33. 3f. f ‘Quem- 
admodum presbyteri meminerunt, qui Ioannem 
discipulum Domini viderunt, audisse se ab eo, 
quemadmodum de temporibus illis docebat Dorai- 
nus et dicebat: Venient dies in quibus vine® 
nascentur singulse decern millia palniitum haben- 
tes, et in uno palmite dena millia brachioruin, et 
in uno vero palmite ( lege brachio) dena millia 
flagellorum, et in unoquoque flagello dena millia 
botruum, et in unoquoque botro dena millia aci- 
noruni, et unumquodque acinum expressum dabit 
vigintiquinque metretas vinL Et cum eorum 
apprehenderit aliquis sanctorum botrum, alius 
clamabit: Botrus ego melior sum, me sume, per 
me Dominum benedic. Similiter et granum tritici 
decern millia spicarum generaturum, et unamquam- 
que spicam habituram decern millia granorum, et 
unumquodaue granum quiuque bilibres similue 
clarse m unate: et reliqua autem pom a et semina et 
herbam Becundum congruentiam iis consequentem : 
et omnia animalia iis cibis utentia, quae a terra 
accipiuntur, pacifica et consentanea invicem fieri, 
subiecta liominibus cum omni subiectione. Haec 
autem et Papias, Ioannis auditor, Polycarpi autem 
contubernalis, vetus homo, per scripturam testi¬ 
monium perhibet in quarto librorum suorum : sunt 
enim illi quinque libn conscriptL 

‘ Et adiecit dicens: Haec autem credibilia sunt 
credentibus. Et Iuda, inquit, proditore non 
credente et interrogante: Quomodo ergo tales 
genitune a Domino perficientur ? dixisse Dorni- 
num : Yidebunt qui venient in ilia.* 

‘As the elders, who saw John the disciple of 
the Lord, relate that they had heard from him 
how the Lord used to teach concerning those times, 
and to say: The days will come, in which vines 
shall grow, each having ten thousand shoots, and 
on one shoot ten thousand branches, and on one 
branch again ten thousand twigs, and on each twig 
ten thousand clusters, and in each cluster ten 
thousand grapes, and each grape when pressed 
shall yield five-and-twenty measures of wine. And 
when any of the saints shall have taken hold of 
one of their clusters, another shall cry, I am a 
better cluster; take me, bless the Lord through me. 
Likewise, also, that a grain of wheat shall produce 
ten thousand heads, and every head shall have 
ten thousand grains, and every grain ten pounds 
of tine flour, bright and clean ; and the other fruits, 
seeds, and the grass shall produce in similar pro¬ 
portions; and all the animals, using these fruits 
which are products of the soil, shall become in 
their turn peaceable and harmonious, obedient to 
man in all subjection. These things Papias, w ho 
was a hearer of John and a companion of rolycarp, 
an ancient worthy, witnesseth in writing in the 
fourth of his books, for there are five books com¬ 
posed by him. 

1 And he added, saying, But these things are 
credible to them that believe. And when Judas 
the traitor did not believe, and asked. How shall 
such growths be accomplished by the Lord? he 
relates that the Lord said, They shall see, who 
shall come to these (times).’ 

Hippolytus, Comm . in Danielem , lib. iv. (ed. 
Bratke, p. 44), rod odv Kvplov Sirjyovfiivov rots fiaOrfrais 
ire pi rijs fieXXotiay s rwv dyloiv flaaiXelas u>s et-q toSo^os 
Kal Oavfiamii, KaraxXayels 6 T otiSas exl rots Xeyopivois 
ftprf Kai rls &pa 6\f/er at raOra ; 6 Si Ki'pios StpT)' ravra 
iforrtu p l d£iot yivd/xevoi : * So when the Lord told 
the disciples about the coming kingdom of the 
saints, how it was glorious and marvellous, Judas, 


amazed at what was spoken, said, And who then 
shall see these things? And the Lord replied, 
These things shall they see who become worthy.* 

54. (It. 88; Ag. 21) Justin Martyr, Dial . xxxv., 
elxe yip* xoXXol eXebaovrai ixl rf bvb/iarl fiov , tfadev 
ivSeSvfitooi Sip para xpofidruv, totodev SI el<n Xvkoi 
& pi t ayes' koI' taovrai axlapara Kal aipiaeis : ‘ For he 
said, Many shall come in my name, clad without 
in sheepskins, but within they are ravening 
wolves; and. There shall be schisms and heresies? 
Cf. Didascalia Syr. vL 5 (ed. Lagarde, p. 99, 1. 9). 

*55. (R- 142 ; Ag. 39) Justin Martyr, Dial, xlvii., 
Sl6 Kal 6 iifilrepos Kuptos *1 rjaovs Xpiaros eXxev' iv ots dv 
i/fias KaraXd^u), iv ro&rois Kal Kpivu : ‘ Wherefore also 
our Lord Jesus Christ said, In whatsoever things I 
apprehend you, in those I shall judge you.’ 

50. (It. 91 ; Ag. 51) Justin Martyr, Apol. L 15, 
eXxe Si oCrws* ovk IjXdov KaXiaai SiKalous, dXX' dpuapno- 
Xovs els fierdvoiav' OiXei ydp 6 Tarty 6 ovpdvios rqv 
fierdvoiav rov dfiaprioXov r^v KuXaaiv airrov : ‘ And 
he said this, I came not to call righteous but 
sinners to repentance; for the heavenly Father 
desiretli the sinner’s repentance rather than his 
punishment.* 

*57. (It. 143; Ag. 41) Clem. Alex. Strom . L 
24. 158 (Potter, 416), alreurOe ydp, <f>-qai , rd fieydX a, 
Kal rd fJUKpa vfj.lv xpoareOtyerai. 

Ol igen, de Orat. iL, rb fiiv S Set' airelre rd fieydXa, 
Kal rd fUKpd vplv xpoareOtyerai, Kal' airelre rd ei rou- 
pdvi a, Kal rd ixlyeia vfuv irpooledrjaerai : ‘ That which 
is needful: Ask for the great things, and the small 
shall be added to you ; and, Ask for the heavenly 
things, and the earthly shall be added to you.’ 

*58. (R. 144 ; Ag. 43) Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 28. 
177 (Potter, 425), eU6rus &pa Kal if ypa<t>-ff, roiovrovs 
nvas iffids oiaXthTiKovs oirrws idiXovaa yeviadai, xapat- 
vel' ylveade 8i boKifioi t paired trai, rd pdv dxoSoKLfid- 
fovreSy rb Si KaXbv Karixovre s : ‘ Rightly, therefore, 
the Scripture al*o, in its desire to make us such 
dialecticians, exhorts us. Be approved money¬ 
changers, disapproving some things, but holding 
fast that which is good.* 

Cf. Oi ig. in Joh. tom. xix. (rqpovvTtjv r^v toroXty 
T Tjaov Xeyovaav' SbKtfiOL Tpaxe^irai ylveade); Apelles 
ap. Epipinin. Beer. xliv. 2 ; Didasmlia Syr. ii. 30 
(ed. Lagarde, p. 42); Pistis Sophia , p. 353 [Lat. 
p. 220] : limn. Clem. ii. 51. 

59. (K. S7 ; Ag. 17) Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 10. 01 
(Potter, 084), Xeyei ydp 6 xpo<fn)rtjs‘ xapapoXrjv Kvplov 
rls vorjaei el jxtj ao<pos Kal exiarrijiuav Kal dyaxwv tov 
K vpiov avrov ; exl dXiyav iarl ravra ob ydp 

(pdovCbv, (ffrjaly xaptfyyetXev 6 Kvpios to run evayyeXUp ’ 
pvarripLov ifibv ifiol Kal rots viols rod olkov pov : * For the 
Prophet saith, Who shall know T the parable of the 
Lord except the wise and understanding and that 
loveth his Lord? It belongeth to a few only to 
receive these things. For not gnidgingly, he 
saith, did the Lord declare in a certain Gospel, My 
mystery is for me and for the sons of my house.’ 

00. (h. 107; Ap. 53) Clem. Alex. Strom . iii. 15. 
97 (Potter, 555), xdXiv 6 Ki'ptis tpyaiv 6 yrjpas pij 
iKpaXXirto Kal 6 pij yfyias pij yapclrW 6 card xpb- 
deaiv ebvovxlas bpoXoyrjaas fir] yrjpai Ayapos Siapeviruj \ 
‘Again the Lord saith, Let him that is married 
not put away, and let him that is unmarried marry 
not: let him that with purpose of celibacy hath 
promised not to marry remain unmarried.’ 

61. (R. 129; Ag. 8) Clem. Alex. Excerpta ex 
Thcodoto, ii. (Potter, 957), Aid tovto Xiyei 6 aorrffp' 
adfov ab Kal ij 'pvx'ff <rov: ‘Therefore the Saviour 
saith, Be saved, thou and thy soul.* 

62. (R. 128; Ag. 5) Origen, Horn, in Ieremiam t 
xx. 3, *Legi alicubi quasi Salvatore dicente, et 
queero sive quis personam figuravit Salvatoris, 
sive in memonam adduxit, an verum sit hoc quod 
dictum est. Ait autem ipse Salvator: Qui iuxta 
me est, iuxta ignem est; qui longe est a me, longe 
est a regno *: ‘ I have read somewhere what pur 
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ports to be an utterance of the Saviour, and I 
query (equally if some one put it into the mouth of 
the Saviour, or if some one remembered it) whether 
that is true which is said. But the Saviour himself 
saith, He who is near me is near the tire; he who 
is far from me is far from the kingdom. * 

63. (R. 90; Ag. 366) de montibuv Sina et Sion, 
xiiL, * Ipso (sc. Domino) nos instruente et monente 
in epistula Johannis discipuli sui ad populum : Ita 
me m vobis videte, quomodo quis vestrum se videt 
in aquam aut in speculum *: ‘ He himself instruct¬ 
ing and warning us in the Epistle of John his 
disciple to the people: Ye see me in yourselves, 
as one of you sees himself in water or mirror.’ 

64. (R. 85; Ag. 3) Epiphan. Hier. lxxx. 5, &$ios 
7 dp 6 ipy&rq s rov fucrdov aiWov' sal' dpKerbv ry 4pya£o- 
fUpy if rpwjrt] aCrrou: ‘ For the labourer is worthy 
of his hire; and, Sufficient for the labourer is his 
maintenance.’ 

65. (R. 125) Augustine, Contra adversarium legis 
et prophetarum, li 4. 14, 1 Sed apostolis, inquit, 
Dominns noster interrogantibus de Iudseorum 
prophetis quid sentiri deberet, qui de adventu eius 
aliquid cecinisse in preeteritum putabantur, com- 
motus talia eos etiam nunc sentire, respondit: 
Dimisistis vivum qui ante vos est et de mortuis 
faLuInmini. Quid mirum (quandoquidem hoc testi¬ 
monium de scripturis nescio quibus apocrypliis 

rotulit) si de prophetis Dei talia confinxerunt 

seretici, qui easdem litteras non accipiunt?’ 
‘But (he says) when the apostles asked our Lord 
what ought to be thought about the prophets of 
the Jeus, who were believed formerly to have 
prophesied his coming, he, angry that they even 
now had such thoughts, answered, You have sent 
away the living who is before you, and prate about 
dead men. What wonder, seeing he has brought 
out this quotation from some apocryphal scrip¬ 
tures, if heretics who do not accept the same 
writings, have invented such things about the 
prophets of God ? * 

66. (R. 97 ; Ap. 24) Ephr. Byr. Evang. cone. 
expos, (ed. Mosinger, p. 203), ‘Quod antem tur- 
batns est consonat cum eo, quod dixit: Quamdin 
vobiscum ero et vobiscum loquar ? et alio loco : 
Toedet me de generatione ista. Probaverunt me, 
ait, decies, hi autem vicies et decies decies *: ‘ Now 
that he was distressed agrees with what he said, 
How long shall I be with you and speak with you ? 
and in another place, I am weary of this genera¬ 
tion. They proved me, he said, ten times, but 
these twenty times and ten times ten times.* 

{g) For examples of unauthentic Agrapha from 
very late sources, see Ropes, Sprucfte Jesu, pp. Ill, 
116, 120, 121. 

( h) Agrapha from Mohammedan sources. — The 
following 48 Agrapha from Mohammedan sources 
were published by Prof. D. S. Margoliouth in the 
Expository Times , Nov., Dec. 1893, Jan. 1894, pp. 
59, 107, 177 f. 

1. Castalani, Commentary on Bukhnri , i. 163, 
‘Jesus asked Gabriel when the hour (i.e. the day 
of judgment) was to come ? Gabriel answered, He 
whom thou askest knows no better than he who 
asks.’ 

2. Jaunt’s Geographical Lexicon , i. 1, ‘Jesus 
said, The world is a place of transition, full of 
examples; be pilgrimB therein, and take warning 
by the traces of those that have gone before.’ 

3. Baidawi, Commentary on the Koran , p. 71, 
ed. Constantinop., ‘Jesus said. Be in the midst, 
yet walk on one side.’ 

4. Zamakhshari, Commentary on the Koran, p. 
986, 1 In the sermons of Jesus, son of Mary, it is 
written, Beware how ye sit with sinners.’ 

5. El-Mmtatraf, etc., L p. 20, ‘Jesus said, I 


have treated the leprous and the blind, and have 
cured them; but when I have treated the fool, I 
have failed to cure him.’ 

6. El-Hadaik El - Wardiyyah, i. p. 27, ‘ God re¬ 
vealed unto Jesus, Command the children of Israel 
that they enter not my house save with pure 
hearts, and humble eyes, and clean hands; for I 
will not answer any one of them against whom 
any has a complaint.’ 

The following: are from El-Gliazzali, Revival of 
the Religious Sciences :— 

7. i. 8, ‘Jesus said, Whoso knows and does and 
teaches, shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven.’ 

8. i. 26, ‘Jesus said, Trees are many, yet not all 
of them bear fruit; and fruits are many, yet not 
all of them are lit for food ; and sciences are many, 
but not all of them are profitable.’ 

9. i. 30, ‘ Jesus said. Commit not wisdom to those 
who are not meet for it, lest ye harm it; and with¬ 
hold it not from them that are meet for it, lest ye 
harm them. Be like a gentle physician, who puts 
the remedy on the diseased spot.* According to 
another version : ‘ Whoso commits wisdom to them 
that are not meet for it, is a fool; and whoso with¬ 
holds it from them that are meet for it, is an evil¬ 
doer. Wisdom has rights, and rightful owners; 
and give each his due.’ 

10. i. 49, * Jesus said, Evil disciples are like & 
rock that has fallen at the mouth of a brook ; it 
does not drink the Mater, neither does it let the 
water flow to the Held'*. And they arc like the 
conduit of a latrina which is plastered outside, and 
foul inside ; or like graves, the outside of which is 
decorated, while within are dead men’s bones.* 

11. i. 50, ‘Jesus said, How can he be a disciple 
who, when his journey is unto the next world, 
makes for the things of this world ? How can he 
be a disciple who seeks for words in order to com¬ 
municate by them, not to act according to them ? ’ 

12. i 52, ‘ God said unto Jesus, Exhort thyself, 
and if thou hast profited by the exhortation, then 
exhort others ; otherwise be ashamed before me.’ 

13. i. 177, ‘Jesus said, If a man send aw ay a 
beggar empty from his house, the angels will not 
visit that house for seven nights.’ 

14. i. 247, Prayer of Jesus —*0 God, I am this 
morning unable to ward off what I would not, or 
to obtain what I would. The power is in another’s 
hands. I am bound by my works, and there is 
none so poor that is poorer than I. O God, make 
not mine enemy to rejoice over me, nor my friend 
to grieve over me ; make not my trouble to be in 
the matter of my faith ; make not the world my 
chief care ; and give not the power over me to him 
who will not pity me.* 

15. ii. 119, ‘ God revealed to Jesus, Though thou 
shouldst worship with the devotion of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the heaven and the earth, but hadst not 
love in God and hate in God, it would avail theo 
nothing.* 

16. ii. 119, ‘Jesus said, Make yourselves be¬ 
loved of God by hating the evil-doers. Bring 
yourselves nearer to God by removing far from 
them; and seek God’s favour by their displeasure. 
They said, 0 Spirit of God, then with whom shall 
we converse? Then He said, Converse with those 
whose presence will remind you of God, whose 
words will increase your works, and whose works 
will make you desire the next world.* 

17. ii. 134, ‘Jesus said to the apostles, How 
would you do if you saw your brother sleeping, 
and the wind had lifted up his garment ? They 
said, We should cover him up. He said, Nay, 
ye would uncover him. They said, God forbia 1 
Who would do this? He said, One of yon who 
hears a word concerning his brother, and adds to 
it, and relates it with additions.’ 
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18. ii. 154, ‘They say that there was no form 
of address Jesus loved better to hear than “Poor 
man.” * 

19. ii. 108, ‘When Jesus was asked, How art 
thou this morning? he would answer, Unable to 
forestall what I hope, or to put off what I fear, 
bound by my works, with all my good in another’s 
hand. There is no poor man poorer than L* 

20. iii. 25, ‘Satan, the accursed, appeared to 
Jesus, and said unto him, Say, there is no God 
but God. He said, It is a true saying, but I 
w ill not say it at thy invitation.* 

21 . iii. 28, ‘When Jesus was bom, the demons 
came to Satan, and said, The idols have been 
overturned. He said, This is a mere accident that 
lm> occurred; keep still. Then he flew till he hud 
gone over both hemispheres, and found nothing. 
After that he found Jesus the son of Mary already 
born, with the angels surrounding him. He re¬ 
turned to the demons, and said, A prophet was 
born yesterday ; no woman ever conceived or bare 
a ehifd without my presence save this one. Hope 
not, therefore, that the idols will be worshipped 
after this night, so attack mankind through haste 
and thoughtlessness.* 

22 . iii. 28, ‘Jesus lay down one day with his 
head upon a stone. Satan, passing by, said, 0 
Jesus, thou art fond of this world. So lie took 
the stone and cast it from under his head, saying, 
This be thine together with the world.* 

23. iii. 52, ‘Jesus was asked. Who taught thee? 
He answered, No one taught me. I saw that the 
ignorance of the fool was a shame, and I avoided 
it.* 

24. iii. 52, * Jesus said. Blessed is he who aban¬ 
dons a present pleasure for the sake of a promised 
(reward) which is absent and unseen.* 

25. iii. 65, ‘Jesus said, O company of apostles, 
make hungry your livers, and bare your bodies; 
perhaps then your hearts may see God.* 

26. iii. 67, ‘It is related how Jesus remained 
sixty days addressing his Lord, without eating. 
Then the thought of bread came into his mind, 
and his communion was interrupted, and he saw 
a loaf set before him. Then lie sat down and 
wept over the loss of his communion, when he be¬ 
held an old man close to him. Jesus said unto him, 
God bless thee, thou saint of God ! Pray to God 
for me, for I was in an ecstasy when the thought 
of bread entered my mind, and the ecstasy was 
interrupted. The old man said, O God, if thou 
knowest that the thought of bread came into my 
mind since I knew thee, then forgive me not. 
Nay, when it was before me, I would eat it with¬ 
out thought or reflexion.* 

27. iii. 81, ‘Jesus said, Beware of glances; for 
they plant passion in the heart, ana that is a 
sufficient temptation.’ 

28. iii. 87, ‘Jesus was asked by some men to 
guide them to some course whereby they might 
enter Paradise. He said, Speak not at all. 
They said, We cannot do this. He said, Then 
only say w’hat is good.* 

29. iii. 87, ‘ Jesus said, Devotion is of ten parts. 
Nine of them consist in silence, and one in solitude.’ 

30. iii. 92, ‘Jesus said, Whosoever lies much, 
loses his beauty; and whosoever wrangles with 
others, loses his honour; and whosoever is much 
troubled, sickens in his body; and whosoever is 
evilly disposed, tortures himself.* 

31. iii. 94, ‘ Jesus, passing by a swine, said to it, 
Go in peace. They said, O Spirit of God, sayest 
thou so to a swine? He answered, I would not 
accustom my tongue to evil.’ 

32. iii. 107, ‘Jesus said, One of the greatest of 
sins in God’s eyes is that a man should say God 
knows what he knows not.* 

33. iii. 108, ‘Malik, son of Dinar, said, Jesus 


one day walked w ith his apostles, and they passed 
by the carcass of a dog. The apostles said. How 
foul is the smell of this dog! But Jesus said, How 
white are its teeth ! ’ 

34. iii. 134, ‘Christ passed by certain of the 
Jews, who spake evil to him; but he spake good 
to them in return. It was said to him, Verily 
these speak ill unto thee, and dost thou speak 
good ? He said, Each gives out of his store.’ 

35. iii. 151, ‘ Jesus said, Take not the world for 
your lord, lest it take you for its slaves. Lay up 
your treasure with Him w'ho will not waste it,* 
etc. 

36. iii. 151, ‘Jesus said, Ye company of apostles, 
verily I have overthrown the world upon her face 
for you; raise her not up after me. It is a mark 
of the foulness of this world that God is disobeyed 
therein, and that the future world cannot be at¬ 
tained save by abandonment of this; pass then 
through this world, and linger not there; and 
know that the root of every sin is love of the 
w orld. Often does the pleasure of an hour bestow 
on him that enjoys it long pain.* 

37. iii. 151, ‘ He said again, I have laid the world 
low’ for you, and ye are seated upon its back. Let 
not kings and women dispute w ith you the posses¬ 
sion of it. Dispute not the w’orld with kings, for 
they will not otter you w hat you have abandoned 
and their 'world; but guard against women by 
fasting and piayer.’ 

38. iii. 151, ‘ ile said again. The world seeks and 
is sought. If a man seeks the next W’orld, this 
world seeks him till he obtain therein his full sus¬ 
tenance ; but if a man seeks this w 7 orld, the next 
world seeks him till death comes and takes him 
by the throat.’ 

39. iii. 152, ‘Jesus said. The love of this world 
and of the next cannot agree in a believers heart, 
even as fire and water cannot agree in a single 
vessel.* 

40. iii. 153, ‘ Jesus being asked, Why dost thou 
not take a house to shelter thee ? said, The rags of 
those that were before us are good enough for us.* 

41. iii. 153, ‘It is recorded that one day Jesus 
was sore troubled by the rain and thunder and 
lightning, and began to seek a shelter. His eye 
fell upon a tent hard by ; but wdien lie came there, 
finding a woman inside, he turned away from it. 
Then lie noticed a cave in a mountain ; but when 
he came thither, there was a lion there. Laying 
his hand upon the lion, he said, My God, Thou 
hast given each thing a resting-place, but to me 
thou has given none ! Then God revealed to him, 
Thy resting-place is in the abode of my mercy: 
that 1 may w r ed thee on the day of judgment . . . 
and make thy bridal feast four thousand years, of 
which each day is like a lifetime in this present 
w orld; and that I may command a herald to pro¬ 
claim, Where are they that fast in this w r orld? 
Come to the bridal feast of Jesus, who fasted in 
this w orld ! * 

42. iii. 153, * Jesus said, Woe unto him who hath 
this world, seeing that he must die and leave it, 
and all that is in it! It deceives him, yet he 
trusts in it; he relies upon it, and it betrays him. ] 
Woe unto them that are deceived! When they 
shall be shown what they loathe, and shall be 
abandoned by what they love; and shall be over¬ 
taken by that w T herew T it-h they are threatened ! 
Woe unto him whose care is the world, and whose 
work is sin ; seeing that one day he shall be dis¬ 
graced by his sin.’ 

43. iii. 153, ‘Jesus said, Who is it that builds 
upon the weaves of the sea ? Such is the world 5 
take it not for your resting-place.’ 

44 . iii 153, * Some said to Jesus, Teach us some 
doctrine for which God will love us. Jesus « wd f 
Hate the world, and God will love you.’ 
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45. iiL 154, 'Jesus said, Ye company of apostles, 
be satisfied with a humble portion in this world, 
so your faith be whole; even as the people of this 
srorld are satisfied with a humble portion in faith, 
so this world be secured to them.’ 

46. iii. 154, 'Jesus said, O thou that seekest this 
world to do charity, to abandon it were more chari¬ 
table. ’ 

47. iii 159, 'Jesus used to say, My condiment is 
hunger, my inner garment fear, and my outer gar¬ 
ment wool. I warm myself in winter in the sun; 
my candle is the moon; my mounts are my feet; 
my food and dainties are the fruits of the earth; 
neither at eventide nor in the morning have 1 
aught in my possession, yet no one on earth is 
richer than I.* 

48. iii 161, • The world was revealed unto Jesus 
in the form of an old woman with broken teeth, 
with all sorts of ornaments upon her. He said to 
her, How many husbands hast thou had? She 
said, I cannot count them. He said, Hast thou 
survived them all, or did they all divorce thee? 
She said. Nay, I have slain them all. Jesus said, 
AVoe unto thy remaining husbands! Why do they 
not take warning by thy former husbands ? Tliou 
hast destroyed them one after another, and yet 
they are not on their guard against thee. 

The following two Sayings are quoted by Levinus 
Wamerus, in notes to his Centuria proverbiorum 
Persicorum , Lugd. Batav. 1644, p. 30 f. (see Fab- 
ricius. Cod. apocr. NT, iii. p. 394 f.):— 

49. ‘ Jesus, son of Mary (to whom be peace), 
said. Whoso craves wealth is like a man who 
drinks sea-water; the more he drinks, the more 
he increases his thirst, and he ceases not to drink 
until he perishes.’ 

50. 'Jesus, son of Mary, said to John, son of 
Zacharias, If any one in speaking of thee says the 
truth, praise God; if he utters a lie, praise God 
still more, for thereby shall thy treasure be in¬ 
creased in the list of thy works, and that without 
any labour of thine, that is, his good works are 
carried to thy list.* 

Finally, we have the following Saying:— 

51. Koran, Sur. 5 fin., ‘Remember, when the 
apostles said, O Jesus, Son of Mary, is thy Lord able 
to cause a table to descend unto us from heaven ? 
he answered. Fear God, if ye be true believers. 
They said. We desire to eat thereof, and that our 
hearts may rest at ease; and that we may know 
that thou hast told us the truth; and that we may 
be witnesses thereof. Jesus, the son of Mary, 
said, 0 God our Lord, cause a table to descend 
unto us from heaven, that the day of its descent 
may become a festival-day unto us, unto the first 
of us, and unto the last of us; and a sign from 
thee; and do thou provide food for us, tor thou 
art the best provider. God said, Verily I will 
cause it to descend unto you; but whoever among 
you shall disbelieve hereafter, I w ill surely punish 
him with a punishment wherewith I will not punish 
any other creature.' 


LmaATuas.—Much of the material relating to the Agrapha 
was collected by the older editors of Patristic texts. Especially 
the notes of Gotelier (Patres apostoliei 2, Antwerp, 1698; Eccle- 
sice Greece s monumenta, Paris, 1677-86) have been quarries of 
erudition for later workers. In recent yean important con¬ 
tributions have been made by Anger (Synopsis Evangeliorum, 
Leipzig, 1862); Hilgenfeld (NT extra Canonem Receptum 
Leipzig, 1884); and Zahn (Gesch. cL neutest. Rations, 1888-92), 
as well as by the writers who have discussed the fragments 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews (notably Nicnolson, 
Handmann, Zahn). Collections of Agrapha have been fre¬ 
quently made since those of Grabe (in his Spicilegium, Oxford, 
1698) and Fabridus (in his Codex apocr. NT, Hamburg, 1708). 
Bee, among others, R. Hofmann, Leben Jesu nach den Apokru- 
phen, 1851; Westcott, Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
Appendix 0,1860,81894; J. T. Dodd, Sayings Ascribed to Our 
Lord, Oxford, 1874 ; 8chaff, History of the Christian Church, 
voL L, 1882, pp. 162-7; Nestle, NT supplementum, Leipzig, 1896, 
pp. 89-92: Preuschen, AntiUgomena, 1901, pp. 48-47, 188f.; 
#. da Q. Donehoe, Apocryphal and Legendary Life of Christ, 


1903. Beech brings together a vast amount of material nU> 
ing to the whole subject, and uses the Agrapha as a leading 
argument for his theory (founded on that of B. Weiss) of 
the origin of the Synoptic Gospels. He holds to an original 
Gospel, called in ancient times rm xiyt*, and composed in 
Hebrew by Matthew shortly after the death of Christ. This 
document is supposed to have been the main source of the 
three Synoptic Gospels (its matter constituting four-fifths 
of Matthew, three-fourths of Luke, and two-thirds of Mark), 
to have been used by St. Paul and St. John, and to have 
been known for many centuries to the writers of the Church. 
From it are derived the Agrapha, and to varying translations 
of it are due not only the variations of the Synoptic Evangelists, 
but also many of the countless textual variants in the Gospels, 
especially those of the * Western Text,* as preserved both In 
MSS and in Patristic quotations. A reconstruction of the 
‘Logia’ is attempted in Reach, Die Logia Jesu nach dam 
griechischen und hebrdisehen Text unederhergestellt, 1896: see 
also his * Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien* 
(TU x. 1-5), 1893-96. 

Resch’s contention that 76 Agrapha are probably genuine 
Sayings of Jesus would, if accepted, furnish some reason for 
supposing a single common source of such material. In fact, 
however, most of Resch’s Agrapha do not commend themselves 
to other scholars as probably genuine; and his solution of the 
Synoptic Problem has been generally rejected. See J. H. 
Ropes, 4 Die Spruche Jesu die in den kanonischen Evangelien 
nicht uberliefert Bind: eine kritische Bearbeitung des von 
; D. Alfred Reach gesammelten Materials’ (TU xiv. 21 1896. 
For criticism of Reach’s views, see also JtUicner in ThLZ, 1890, 
col. 321-830; Church Quarterly Review, Oct 1890, pp. 1-21; 
Knowling, Witness of the Epistles, 1892 ; Rohlfs in ThLZ, 1893, 
col. 377 f.; C. 0. Torrey in AJTh, Oct 1899, pp. 698-703. 

Blomfield Jackson (Twenty-five Agrapha, annotated, London, 
S.P.O.K., 1900) offers sensible and interesting discussions, with 
some fresh illustrative material. More complete notices of 
literature in Reach, Agrapha , and Ropes, Spruche Jesu. 

On the Oxyrhvnchus 7 Sayings of Our Lord,’ see the editio 
princeps, Grenfell and Hunt, AOriA IHCOT, Sayings of Our 
Lord, London, 1897; Lock and Sanday, Two Lectures on the 
* Sayings of Jesus,' Oxford, 1897 (with full bibliography); 
Grenfell and Hunt The Oxyrhynehus Papyri, pt L, 1898, pp. 
1-3. 

On the Sayings from the Talmud, see Laible, Jesus Christus 
im Thalmud, 1891 [ Eng. tr. by Streane, 1893J; and Literature 
given in Ropes, Spruche Jesu , pp. 115,151. 

On the Sayings of Jesus in Mohammedan writers, see J. A 
Fahricius, Codex apocr. NT, iii., Hamburg, 1719, pp. 394-7: 
Jeremiah Jones, New and Full Method of Settling the Canonical 
Authority of the NT, i., Oxford, 1793, pp. 451-71; R. Hofmann, 
Leben Jesu nach d. Apokryphen, 1851, pp 327-9; D. S. Mar- 
goliouth in Expository Times, voL v. pp. 59,107,177 f. t Nov., 
Dec. 1893, Jan. 1894; W. Lock in Expositor, 4th ser. voL ix. 
PP 87-99,1894. J. JJ # ROPES. 

PAPYRI.—The manner in which papyrus was 
used as writing-material in the ancient world, the 
dates of its adoption and abandonment, and the 
countries in which it w’as employed, have been 
described in vol. iv. of this dictionary (art. 
Writing). The object of the present article is 
to show what actual w'ritings on papyrus, bearing 
upon the study of the Bible, have come down to 
us, and what kind of information is to be derived 
from them. 

i. The Discoveries of Papyri.— The first 
papyrus rolls to be brought to light were the 
product of the excavations on the site of Hercu¬ 
laneum in the middle of the 18tli century. In 
1752 a small room was discovered, which proved to 
be a library; and on the shelves round its w r alls 
were found several hundreds of rolls, calcined to the 
semblance of cinders by the eruption of Vesuvius, 
w r hich buried the town in A.D. 79. These, how¬ 
ever, when patiently unrolled and deciphered, were 
found to contain philosophical treatises of the Epi¬ 
curean school, and do not concern us here. All 
other piyiyri that have hitherto come to light are 
derived from Egypt, where alone the conditions of 
soil and climate are such as to admit of the pre¬ 
servation of so perishable a material. The aate 
of the first discovery of papyri in Egypt is 1778, 
when a collection of rolls was discovered by 
fellaheen, probably in the Fayum; but, since no 

S urehaser was immediately forthcoming, all were 
estroyed but one, now in the Museum at Naples, 
containing a list of labourers in the reign of Com- 
modus. For a century after this date discoveries 
were merely sporadic, though some important 
literary papyri were among the fruits of them. 
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The first find upon a large scale was made in 1877, 
on the site of the city of Arsinoe, in the Faynm, 
from which several thousand papyri (nearly all 
fragmentary) were derived, most of which are now 
at Vienna. With this event the modern period of 
papyrus discovery begins, and the quarter of a 
century that has elapsed since that date has wit¬ 
nessed an ever-increasing flood of papyri, partly 
due to the systematic searches of European ex¬ 
plorers, and partly to the irregular zeal of the 
natives. The principal localities from which papyri 
have been drawn are the Fayum, a detached pro¬ 
vince lying to the west of the Nile in Central 
Egypt, ana the neighbourhoods of the towns of 
Oxyrhynclms, Hermopolis, Heracleopolis, and 
Thebes. They are found in the rubbish-heaps 
of buried towns or villages, in the cartonnage of 
mummy-cases of the Ptolemaic period (in which 
layers of papyrus, covered with plaster, took the 
place of wood), and in cemeteries; one remarkable 
discovery (by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, on the 
site of the ancient Tebtunis) being that of a ceme¬ 
tery of crocodiles, in which the animals were found 
wiapped in rolls of papyrus, while other rolls had 
been stuffed inside them. There are now tens, 
or even hundreds, of thousands of papyri (the 
majority, no doubt, being mere fragments) in the 
*ossession of the museums and learned societies of 
Europe, many of which have not yet been un¬ 
rolled or deciphered. Some of these are literary 
M'orks, relics of the books which once circulated 
among the educated classes, native or foreign, of 
Egypt; but the vast majority consists of non- 
literarv documents, including official and com¬ 
mercial papers of all descriptions (census - rolls, 
tax - registers, receipts, petitions, sales, leases, 
loans, etc.), as well as private letters and accounts. 
It is from these that some of the most instructive 
materials for our present purpose are obtained. 

li. Egyptian Papyri. —The papyri of which we 
have chiefly to speak are Greek, belonging to the 
period after the conquest of Egypt by Alexander 
and the establishment of the Ptolemaic dynasty. 
Hut in addition to these some mention must be 
made of papyri in the ancient Egyptian language, 
u hicli precede the Greek period or coincide with the 
earlier part of it; and in the later Egyptian lan¬ 
guage, commonly knoun as Coptic, which coincide 
with the latter part of the Greek period and con¬ 
tinue after the practical disappearance of Greek. 
Ancient Egyptian papyri have only an indirect 
bearing upon the study of the Bible. Concurrently 
with the monuments of stone, they give us records 
of the history of Egypt, with which that of the 
Hebrews is in contact in so many places ; while 
many of them contain copies of the Book of the 
Dead, the principal document of the Egyptian 
religion, with which the Israelites may possibly 
have become acquainted to some extent through 
their intercourse with their neighbours. These 
are written in hieroglyphics , the earliest form of 
writing practised in Egypt. Two other forms 
were successively developed from it—the hieratic 
and the demotic. Hieratic papyri are relatively 
scarce, and contain nothing to our purpose; de¬ 
motic are very difficult to translate, and are mostly 
of tli 8 nature of business documents or stories. 
One document of the latter class, written about 
the end of the 1 st cent., has been held to show 
certain resemblances to the narrative of the 
Nativity of our Lord; but the resemblance is, in 
truth, very slight and unessential (Griffith, Stories 
of the High Priests of Memphis, 1900, |>p. 43, 44). 
On the whole, therefore, the later Egyptian papyri 
contain little that concerns the biblical student as 
such. 

iii. Hebrew Papyri.— If papyrus was used in 
Palestine at all as writing material (see art. 
extra vol .—23 


Writing, l.c. § iL), no specimens of it could be 
expected to survive in that country; and even in 
Alexandria, where the colony of learned Jews no 
doubt possessed copies of the Hebrew Scriptures 
on papyrus, the soil is too damp to admit of their 
preservation. Consequently it is not surprising 
that, up to a very recent date, no Hebrew papyrus 
was known to exist. The first pub! ication (contain• 
ing fragments of prayers and business documents, 
from papyri in the Berlin Museum) was made by 
Steinschneider in 1879; but these are not earlier 
than the 7 th century. Portions of a liturgical 
papyrus-codex, assigned to the 9th cent., are in 
the Cambridge University Library, and there are 
a few fragments at Oxford ana Vienna. Far 
earlier and more valuable than these is a fragment 
acquired in 1902 by Mr. W. L. Nash, and by him 
presented to the Cambridge University Library. 
It is assigned on palaeographies! grounds to the 
2 nd cent, after Christ, though the materials for 
comparison (consisting mainly of inscriptions) are 
very scanty. It contains the Ten Command¬ 
ments and the commencement of the Shema' 
(Dt 6 4ff ), in a text differing markedly from the 
Massoretic. The Decalogue is in a form nearer to 
Dt 5 6 ' 21 than to Ex 20 1 ' 17 . The Sixth and Seventh 
Commandments are transposed, as in Cod. B and 
in Lk IS-* The Shema immediately follows the 
Decalogue, but has the introductory words, ‘ These 
are the statutes and the judgments which Moses 
commanded the children of Israel, when they 
came out of the land of Egypt,’ which appear 
in the LXX (and OL). So far as it goes, there¬ 
fore, this interesting fragment tends to support 
the theory that the LXX not infrequently repre¬ 
sents a genuine pie - Massoretic Hebrew text. 
(S. A. Cook, PSBA xxv. 34, 1903). 

iv. Greek Papyri.— Up to the present time, 
out of all the great mass ot Greek papyri which 
have been brought to light, not many have any 
direct bearing on the Bible text or history. Never¬ 
theless, all lists speedily become antiquated by the 
•ublication of fresh discoveries. Tne following 
ist is believed to be complete up to June 1903 :— 
A. Biblical texts* — 

1 . (in l 1 ' 5 , in versions of LXX and Aquila. 

4th cent. Amherst Pap. 3c (Grenfell and 
Hunt, Amherst Papyri , pt. i.). 

2. G 11 14 7 ; probably a quotation in a theo¬ 

logical treatise, since the text on the 
verso , in the same hand, is not biblical. 
3rd cent. Brit. Mus. Pap. 212. 

3. Ex 19 1 * -* 8 - 6 , Dt 32 s ” 10 . (5th cent. Am¬ 

herst Papp. 191, 192 {op. cit. pt. ii.). 

3a. 2S15 3ti -16\, 4tlicent. StrassburgPap.911. 
Archiv.f. Papyrusforschvvg , ii. 227. 

4. Job l 21 - 22 2®. 7 th cent. Amherst Pap. 4 

[ib. pt. L). 

5 . Ps o®* 13 . 5th or 6 th cent. Amherst Pap. 5. 

6 . Ps 10 (11) a —18 (19) 6 20 (21) 14 -34 (35) 6 . 

7 th cent. Brit. Mus. Pap. 37 (Tischen- 
dorf, Mon. Sac. Incd., Nov. Coll. 1 . 217). 

7. Ps 11 ( 12 ) 7 -14 (15) 4 . Late 3rd cent. Brit. 

Mus. Pap. 230 (Kenyon, Facsimiles of 
Biblical MSS., pi. 1). 

8 . Ps 39 (40) 16 -40 (41) 4 . Berlin Museum 

(Blass, Zcitschr.f. dg. Sprache , 1881). 

9. Ps 107 (108) 13 108 (109) 118 (119) 

122 .H.- 7 - 1 M 135 (136) w * 28 136 (137) l * 6-8 137 
(138) 1 “ 8 138 (139) ^ 139 (140) 10 ‘ 14 140 

(141) 1 " 4 , with several additional small 
fragments. 7th cent, or later. Amhers* 
Papp. 6 , 200 (Grenfell and Hunt, op. cit 
pts. L and ii.). 

* In addition to the papyri here enumerated, there are 
several biblical fragments in the Rainer collection at Henna 
and the Biblioth&que Nationale at Paris, as to which no precise 
details have yet been published. 
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10. Ca l 6 *. 7th or 8 th cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. 

Bibl. g. 1 (P) (Grenfell, Greek Papyri , 
i. 7). 

11. Is 38 s * 5 * 18 * 1 ®. 3rd cent. Rainer Pap. 8024 

(Fuhrer durch die Ausstellung , 1894, No. 
536). 

12. Ezk 5 u -6\ with Hexaplaric symbols. 3rd 

cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. Bibl. d. 4 (P) 
(Grenfell, Greek Papyri , i. 5). 

13. Zee 4-Mal 4. 7 th cent. (?) Heidelberg 

University Library (Specimen face, in 
Times , Sept. 7, 1892; to be edited by 
Deissmann). 

14. Mt l 1 * 5 * “• 14 " s# . 3rd cent. Pennsylvania 

Univ. Library (Grenfell and Hunt, 
Oxyrkynchus Papyri , i. 2 ). 

15. Lk l 74 "® 5 s * 5 5»-6 4 . 4th cent. Paris, 

Bibl. Nat. (Scheil, Mtm. de la Miss, 
arch, francaise au Caire , ix.). 

16. Lk 7 s5-45 lO* 8 * 48 . 6 th cent. Rainer Pap. 

8021 (Fuhrer, No. 539). 

17. Jn l«-3i*»-« 20 11 * 17 * w * 88 . 3rd cent. Brit. 

Mus. Pap. 782 (Grenfell and Hunt, Oxy. 
Pap . ii. 208). 

18. Ro l 1 * 1 . 4th cent. Harvard University 

Library {ib. ii 209). 

19. ICo l 17 * 55 6 15 * 18 7 5 - 4 * 15 * 14 . 5th cent. 

Uspensky Collection at Kiew. 

20 . 1 Co I 55 ** 2 s * 8 3 8 * 10 * 20 . 5th cent. St. 

Catherine’s, Sinai (Harris, Biblical Frag¬ 
ments from Mt. Sinai , No. 14). 

21 . 2Th IMP. 4th or 5th cent. Berlin 

Museum P. 5013. 

22. He l 1 . 3rd or 4th cent. Amherst Pap. 

36 (Grenfell and Hunt, Amherst Papyri , 
pt. i). 

R. Extra-canonical writings — 

23. Fragment from narrative of St. Peter’s 

denial, consisting of parts of seven lines. 
3rd cent. (?) Ramer Pap. (Bickell, Mitth. 
Erzh. Rainer , i. 52). 

24. Logia Jesu; one leaf, containing seven 

sayings of our Lord, with remains of an 
eighth. The first (imperfect) agrees, so 
far as it goes, with Lk G 42 ; part of the 
sixth is nearly identical with Lk 4 s4 ; the 
seventh is an expansion of Mt 5 14 ; the 
rest are new. Found at Oxyrhynchus. 
3rd cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. th. e. 7 (P) 
(Grenfell and Hunt, Sayings of our Lord). 

25. The Ascension of Isaiah, ch. 2 . § 4-4. § 4 ; 

the only extant MS of any part of the 
work in the original Greek. 5th or 6 th 
cent. Amherst Pap. 1 (Grenfell and 
Hunt, Amherst Papyri , pt. i.). 

C Theological works — 

26. Philo, lit 6 tQv 0d(t)v KXrjpop&fios and re pi 

yevlocws *A pfh. 3rd cent. Formerly at 
Gizeh, now in the Louvre (Scheil, M6m. 
de la Miss . arch, francaise au Caire , 
tom. ix.). 

27. Hermas, Pastor , Sim . ii. 7-10, iv. 2-5. 3rd 

cent. Berl. Mus. Pap. 5513 (Diels and 
Hamack, Sitzungsb. d. Berl. Akad. 
1891). 

28. Hermas, Pastor , Vis. i. 2-3, 12-13; Mand. 

xii. 1 ; Sim. ix. 2, 12, 17, 30; the last 
fragment contains a portion of the text 
hitherto known only in translations. 6 th 
cent. Amherst Pap. 190 (Grenfell and 
Hunt). 

29. Tract on prophecy, including quotation 

from Hermas, Mand. xi. 9. Harnack 
suggests that it may be part of the work 
of Melito i repl Tptxfnfrelas. 3rd-4th cent. 
Oxyrhynchus Pap. 5 (Grenfell and Hunt). 
4 50 Fragment on the nigher and lower soul; 
according to Hamack, from a Gnostic 


work of the Yalentinian school. 3rd- 
4th cent. Oxyrhynchus Pap. 4 (ib.). 

31. Theological fragment of uncertain char 

acter. 3rd cent. Oxy. Pap. 210 (ib.). 

32. Early Christian hymn, in irregular metre. 

4th cent. Amherst Pap. 2 (Grenfell and 
Hunt). 

32a. Admonitions, perhaps logia , very frag¬ 
mentary. 4th cent. Strassburg Pap. 
1017. Archiv. f. Papyrusforschung , ii. 
217. 

33. Basil, Epp. v. 77 E, vi. 79 B, ccxciiL 

432 B, cl. 239 C, ii. 72 A. 5th cent. (?) 
Berlin Museum (Philologns, 1884). 

34. Gregory of Nyssa, Life of Moses ; extracts. 

5 th cent. Berlin Museum (Blass, Zeit» 
schr. f. ag. Sprache , 1880). 

35. Cyril of Alexandria, de Adorations , p. 

242 E-250 D, 286 B. 6th or 7th cent. 
In private hands (Bernard, Royal Irish 
Acad. xxix. pt. 18). 

36. Prayer to our Lord for deliverance from 

sickness and evil spirits, including ele¬ 
ments of a creed; regarded by its first 
editor as drawn from the Gospel of the 
Egyptians, but without adequate grounds. 
4th-5th cent. Gizeh Pap. 10263 (Jacoby, 
Ein neues Evangelienfragment , Strass¬ 
burg, 1900). 

37. Fragments of lives of SS. Abraham and 

Theodora. Louvre Papp. 1704 - 86i« 
(Wessely, Wiener Studien , 1889). 

38-44. Unidentified fragments of theological 
works. 5th-7th cent. Amherst Papp. 
194-199, 201 (Grenfell and Hunt). 

45-48. Ditto. 6th-7th cent. Brit. Mus. Papp. 
cxiii. 12a-c, 13 (Kenyon, Catal. of Greek 
Papyri , vol. i.). 

49-51. Ditto. 6th-7th cent. Brit. Mus. Papp. 
455, 462, 464 (ib. vol. ii.). 

52. Ditto. 6th cent. (?) Brit. Mus. Pap. 873 

(Catal. of Additions to Dept, of MSS in 
British Museum , 1894-99). 

53. Hymn or incantation in Christian terms. 

* 7th cent. (?) Brit. Mus. Pap. 1029 verso 

(unpubl.). 

54. Prayer. 7th cent. Brit. Mus. Pap. 1176 

(unpubl.). 

55 . Unidentified theological fragment. Berlin 

Museum. (Blass, Zeitschr. f. ag. Sprnche, 
1881). 

56. Liturgical fragments, apparently choir 

slips. 7th-8th cent. Amherst Pap. 9 
(Grenfell and Hunt). 

57. Fragments of a Hebrew-Greek Onoma- 

sticon Sacrum. Heidelberg University 
Library (Deissmann, Encycl . Biblica , iii. 
3560). 

D. Documents illustrative of Church history— 
58-60. Reports of appeals by Jews heard by 
the Roman emperors (Claudius and 
Trajan). Berl. Pap. 7il8 (Gr. Urk. 
511), Paris Pap. 68 +Brit. Mus. Pap. 1, 
Berl. Pap. 8111 (Gr. Urk. 341). See 
Wilcken, Hermes , xxx. 485if.; Bauer, 
Archiv fur Papyrusforschung , i. 29, who 
compares these documents to the early 
Christian Acta martyrum. 

61, 62. Libelli, or certificates of conformity to 
the State religion, issued by magistrates 
during the Decian persecution, A.D. 250. 
Berl. Pap. 7297 (Gr. Urk. 287) and Rainer 
Pap. (Krebs, Sitzungsb. d. k. Akad. zu 
Berlin , 1803, No. 48; Wessely, Anzeiger 
d. k. k. Akad. in Wien, 3rd Jan. 1894). 
63. Letter from a Church dignitary in Rome 
to a Christian community in the Fayum, 
containing references to Maximus (biahof 
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of Alexandria, A.D. 264-282) and his suc¬ 
cessor Theonas. Amherst Pap. 3 a (Gren¬ 
fell and Hunt, Amherst Papyri , pt. i.; 
Haraack, Sitzungsb. d. Berl. Akad,, Nov. 
1 , 1900). 

04. Letter from the presbyter Psenosiris to 
the presbyter Apollo with regard to a 
woman sent to the Great Oasis by the 
prefect of Egypt (perhaps a Christian 
banished during the persecution of Dio¬ 
cletian). Brit mub. Pap. 713 (Grenfell 
and Hunt, Greek Papyri , ii. p. 115; 
Deissmann, The Epistle of Psenosiris). 

65. Inventory of furniture of a Christian church 

in the village of Ibion (in the Fayum). 
5 th- 6 th cent Bodl. MS. Gr. th. d. 2 (1 J ) 
(Grenfell and Hunt, op. cit . p. 160). 

66. Festal letter from a Patriarch of Alex¬ 

andria to his clergy. Probably a.d. 577. 
Brit Mub. Pap. 729 (i&. p. 163). 

67. Rescript from the emperors Theodosius 1 L 

and VaLentinian ill. to Apion, bishop of 
Syene and Elephantine, in reply to his 
petition for protection. Reference is 
made to churches on the island of Philae. 
A.D. 425-450. Leyden Pap. Z (Wilcken, 
Archiv fur Papyrusforsrhung , i. 396 tF.). 

6 S. Christian amulet, including the Lord’s 
Prayer. 6 th cent Papyrus found at 
Heracleopolis in 1899, but since burnt 
(ib. p. 429 ff. , where references are given 
to other amulets). 

v. Value of the Papyjri.— The direct value to 
biblical science of the papyri above enumerated 
can be briefly estimated. The earlier biblical 
fragments (those of the 4th cent, or earlier) are 
too few and too small to be of much textual 
importance; but so far as they go their evidence 
in the NT supports the now dominant textual 
theory associated with the names of Westcott and 
Hurt. They range themselves with the Codices 
KB and their allies thus supporting not merely the 
type of text which WH have shown to be earlier 
than the Textus Receptus, but that particular form 
of it (WH’s ‘Neutral*) which there is good reason 
to associate with Egypt. In the OT nearly all the 
papyrus fragments yet discovered are later than 
the great vellum uncials, and throw no new light 
on the textual problems of the LXX; but No. 12 
is noticeable as containing a Hexaplarie text, with 
the earliest extant specimens of the symbols used 
by Origen. Outside the range of the canonical 
books , 4 the Vienna fragment (No. 23) is too small 
to admit of any secure deductions; but the 1 Logia ’ 
papyrus is exceptionally interesting, though there 
is no evidence to establish either the immediate 
source of its contents or the amount of authenticity 
which can be allowed to them. The ‘ Ascension of 
Isaiah* MS is also of considerable value as the 
only extant witness to the Greek text of the work; 
and the same may be said, to a less degree, of the 
Hermas fragments (No. 28). The other theological 
papyri do not amount to very much. 

The greater part, however, of the value of the 
papyri lies in another direction, and arises from 
the light which they throw on the circumstances 
under which the LXX and the NT were written 
and circulated in the earlier ages. Occasionally 
they provide us with direct evidences of early 
Christianity, as in the case of Nos. 61-63 in the 
foregoing list; but the indirect evidence is greater, 
both in bulk and in importance. In the Greek 
papyri of the Ptolemaic period we have a mass of 
documents, literary and non-literary, written in 
the very'country in which the LXX was produced 
and at the very same time, and showing us botli 
how books were written at that time and what 
banner of Greek was spoken by the foreign resi¬ 


dents in Egypt. Similarly, in the papyri of the 
early Roman period, from the 1 st to the 4 th cent., 
we nave examples of books, letters, and business 
documents contemporary with the writers of the 
NT books, and illustrating the methods of book 
production and book circulation before the adop¬ 
tion of vellum and the date of the great vellum 
uncials which are the foundation of our textual 
knowledge. The results can be indicated only 
in outline within the limits of thiB article. 

(a) Linguistic .—Previous to the great discoveries 
of papyri, it w as usual to treat biblical Greek as 
a thing apart, due to a combination of Hebrew 
influences with the common Greek dialect, which 
operated only in Hellenistic (Jewish-Greek) circles. 
There is, no doubt, a considerable amount of 
truth in this view. Hebrew idioms naturally in¬ 
fluenced the translators of the LXX, and acquaint¬ 
ance with the LXX naturally affected the style of 
the writers of the NT ; but it is a view w hich re¬ 
quires modification. The papyri show us the dia¬ 
lect of Greek Egypt in many forms,—the language 
of the Government official, of the educated private 
person, of the dwellers in the temples, of the 
peasantry in the villages; and in many of them, 
which cannot be suspected of being subject to 
Jewish influences, we find words and phrases 
previously known only in the LXX or the NT. 
Thus the ‘ instrumental * use of the preposition 4w 
by St. Paul in 1 Co 4 21 [4v p&ftdtp A 0<a -rpbs i/pd s) has 
habitually been regarded as a Hebraism; yet an 
exact parallel to it occurs in a group of petitions 
from a village in the Fayum (Tebtunis Papp. 16 14 
41 a 45 17 46 u 47 11 ' 12 48 i9 M appdovs abv AXXois xXeftxri 4w 
fiaxo-ipais irapaytvoptyov, iireXOuv Avkos gvv AXAois 4 p 
8ir\ois, k.t.X.). Another papyrus from the same 
neighbourhood (50 12 ) contains the expression 4m- 
paXuv <riWx w£r€ *'f hi the sense * he turned to * and 
blocked up* (a canal), which may be compared 
with the obscure use of the same participle in Mk 
14 73 teal evL^aXibv ?K\cnev. Prof. A. Deissmann, who, 
if not the first to notice this topic of interest in the 
papyri, was the first to develop it at length, has 
given the following list of words occurring in the 
LXX or NT, the use of which is elucidated or con¬ 
firmed by the papyri:— 

dyyapevw, ddeXtpos (of members of religious com¬ 
munities), ASoXos, ddfr-qai s, dKardyyutrros, dperay&ijTOS, 
dva<pd\avros, dmXjpirrup, dyriXTiptpis, &t4x u i ApKcros, 
dpxi<rufia.To<f>vXa£ f dtnrdtopat, Atpeats (vSdrwv), yij ew \ 
(but here D. ’s explanation cannot be accepted, 
the phrase meaning land not held directly of the | 
king), paardt a>, jSe^aiWts, ytvTjpa, yoyyi/£w, ypappa- 
Tt i/s, ypdtpu (ytypairrcu), Siddoxos, Statcovta , Sitbpvl-, 
Soki/moSj idv ( = dv), dpty, iXtuuyv, ds (= dat. commodi), 
4vra<f)ia(rr-fiSy frrei/£«, ivurmoy, ipyoSttatcHis, 4porray(= re¬ 
quest), 4<T0T)<riSy eMXaros , 6ep4\iov, KaOapbs aird, tcard- 
xpifia , Kvpta.Kbs t Xetrovpyla, Xinpda, Xl\f/ (= west, which 
is normal in the papyri), Xoyda s perd kclI (or <rby jccu), 
piKpds (=iunior), ydKpvros, vopos (=nome, the terri¬ 
torial division of Egypt), Syopa (in such phrases as 
Areu£ts ds rb rod pa<rtX4(as ovopa), 6<t*€i\fi 3 dipuivtov, 
wapadetcros, TapexLSripos, irdpe<ris f TraaTOtpoptov, irepiSc- 
£iov, Tepiorao-is, mpiTepveaSai (but D.’s interpretation 
of Aarjpos as =dfreptripy tyros is untenable), dvb vipvtri, 
irrjxvs (genitive mjx&v), xoricpd s, -k pay pa £x eLV > *pdK- 
TU)p t irpeafivTcpos (designating an official), tcpbOeots 
(Aprufy), Tpo<prfrrrs f irvppdicrjs , ciroptrpiov , <TK€vo<pv\a£, 
spapdyStyos, aovddpiov, trvyytrrfs (as court-title), avp- 
fiotiXiov, <rvy4x «» <r<f>payi£u, Cfpvpls, aupa ( = slave), 
rtjprjcis, vlds 0eoO (used as title of Augustus), biro- 
frbyiov ( = ass), inrorrdStovy <piXos (ascourt-title), xd/wy/xa, 
X €l P^ r YP a< P ov f xuptfoP 0,1 ' 

In addition to the light thus thrown on the 

* l *•<£•**» might also be taken to mean ‘ heaping up (earth) ’: 
but the construction without an object would be strange, and 
the expression somewhat tautological, since rtnix/ttn* alone 
would give the same sense. 
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vocabulary of the Greek Bible, the papyri furnish 
evidence with regard to the orthography and the 
grammatical forms in use in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt; but on these topics it is impossible to say 
much until the work of classifying the materials 
provided by the papyri has proceeded further than 
is at present the case. A beginning of the ap¬ 
plication of the material to biblical study has 
been made by A. Thumb (Die sprachgeschichtliche 
Stellung des biblischen Griechisc/i). 

(b) Historical .—On the historical side, the papyri 

provide a mass of information with regard to the 
usages, official and private, of Egypt under Ptole¬ 
maic and Roman rule, which from time to time 
throws light on the biblical narrative. We have 
letters with which to compare those which St. Paul 
wrote to his fellow-Christians; some of them re¬ 
calling, by the number of salutations with which 
they conclude, the terminations of the Epistles to 
the Romans or Colossians (e.g. Brit. Mus. Pap. 
404); others, in which a large autograph signature 
closes a letter written by a scribe, illustrating St. 
Paul’s expressions in Gal 6 11 (e.g. Brit. Mus. Papp. 
311, 413). We have official, iegal, and business 
formulae in large numbers, including, for example, 
reports from one magistrate to another, similar to 
that sent by Claudius Lysias to Felix (Ac 23 3tt_30 , 
where it may be observed that the doubtful word 
of salutation, ippuxro, in v.*°, which is omitted by 
the best MSS, is decisively condemned by Egyptian 
usage, which admitted the use of this phrase only 
in letters addressed to an inferior). We have 
records of trials before magistrates, including 
brief summaries of the speeches of counsel, which 
recall the report of the speech of Tertullus in 
Ac 24r a \ The double name of St. Paul (ZaOXos 6 
sal IlauXos) ceases to be remarkable or to cause any 
difficulty, when we find in the Egyptian census- 
lists scores of such double names, showing that it 
was customary for the natives of Oriental pro¬ 
vinces to assume a Greek or Roman name in 
addition to that which they had among their own 
people {c.g. 6 jeal llereveQpTjs, ’laidupos 6 sal 

llavas, ic.r.X.). The same census-records throw an 
interesting light on the census of Quirinius recorded 
in Lk 2 2 . They prove that a census w as held every 
14 years in Egypt under Roman rule, at least as far 
back as A.D. 20 ; w T hile at the same time all the ex¬ 
tant indications tend to show’ that this system did 
not exist under the Ptolemies. It is natural, there¬ 
fore, to regard these facts as having some bearing 
on the statement in Luke ; but the only attempt to 
work out the problem in detail is that of Prof. W. 
M. Ramsay [was Christ bom at Bethlehem? 1898, 
p. 131 ff.). A.D. 5-6 (the Egyptian year beginning 
on Aug. 29), the date of the unquestioned governor¬ 
ship of Quirinius, is one of the census-years: B.C. 
10-4), the natural date for the immediately pre¬ 
ceding census, is too early for the Nativity; but 
Ramsay argues that the special circumstances of 
Judaea under Herod’s rule would account for the 
census having been held a few years later in that 
province—probably in B.C. 6. Complete evidence 
on the subject is not yet forthcoming; but the 
instance is suggestive of the way in which the 
papyri may elucidate the chronology of the NT.* 

(c) Textual .—Yet another branch of biblical study 
which is illustrated by the papyri is that of the 
history of the text. Tney furnish us with number¬ 
less examples of Greek writing of the period in 
which the LXX and NT were produced, and enable 
us to realize the conditions under which books cir¬ 
culated in the early ages of the Christian Church ; 
and thereby they suggest a natural explanation of 
the genesis, at a very early date, of the divergent 

♦They may al«o assist Patristic chronology; e.g. Justin’s 
Apology is fixed to a point shortly after a.d. 160 bv the men¬ 
tion of the prefect Munatius Felix in Brit. Mus. Pap. 368. 


types of text which we find already established by 
the time that our most ancient vellum codices w r ere 
written. This topic has, however, been already 
dealt with (see art. Writing in vol. iv. pp. 951, 
952), and need not be reconsidered here. 

vi. Coptic Papyri.*— The importance of the 
Coptic versions of the Bible for the purposes of 
textual criticism is well know’n (see vol. i. p. 672); 
but, as in the case of Greek MSS, the majority of 
the Coptic biblical MSS are on vellum. Only one 
Bohairic papyrus (a number of small fragments of 
a Psalter of the 10 th cent., divided between the 
British Museum and the Rylands Library) is in 
existence ; all the rest are in the Sahidic or Middle 
Egyptian dialects. With one or two notable ex¬ 
ceptions, to be named below, the biblical papyri 
kill erto discovered are small and unimportant 
fragments. On the other hand, Coptic papyri 
have proved unexpectedly valuable in respect of 
apocryphal writings (some orthodox and others 
heretical) which W’ere hitherto unknown, or known 
only by name and in a few’ quotations; while they 
also include a considerable number of Patristic 
texts and a very large quantity of documents bear¬ 
ing upon monastic and ecclesiastical life in Upper 
Egypt. Catalogues of these papyri are, how’ever, 
still almost wholly wanting, so that no complete 
lists can be given : the following are the most 
notable individual MSS of which the existence has 
yet been notified :— 

1 . Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5000; a large and com¬ 
plete codex, containing the entire Psalter in the 
Sahidic dialect. Prob. 7th cent. Edited by E. 
A. W. Budge [The earliest known Coptic Psalter , 
London, 1898). Its text agrees markedly wdth 
that of the largest Greek papyrus Psalter (No. 6 , 
above). 

2. Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5984 ; part of a very large 
codex, containing considerable portions of the 
Sapiential books (Prov., Eccles., Song, Wisdom, 
Sirach), with one small fragment of Job, in 
Sahidic. Portions of the Song, Wisdom, and 
Sirach are wholly new’, and in the other books 
the text sometimes differs from that published. 
Prob. 7 th cent. Described in the forthcoming 
catalogue of Coptic MSS in the British Museum, 
by Mr. W. E. Crum. 

* 3. Sixteen leaves (apparently out of an original 
32) of a papyrus book at Cairo, containing a nar¬ 
rative of the Resurrection and conversations be¬ 
tween our Lord and the disciples. It appears to 
purport to be a document issued by the Ajtostles 
to the Church in general, for its information. It 
is orthodox in teaching, and directed against 
the early Gnostics, Cerinthus (MS Ixbpivdos) and 
Simon l>eing mentioned by name. The MS may 
be assigned to the 4th or 5th cent., the w’ork itself 
to the first half of the 2 nd cent. Described by 
C. Schmidt (Sitzvngsb. d. Berl. Akad. 1895, p. 
705 ff.), but not yet published. 

4. Papyrus at Heidelberg, containing the Acta 
Pauli in Sahidic, and showing that ( 1 ) the Acts of 
Paul and Thecla, ( 2 ) the apocryphal correspondence 
betw’een Paul and the Corinthians, (3) the Mar- 
tyrium Pauli , all hitherto generally regarded as 
independent works (but cf. opinions quoted by 
Harnack, Altchrist. Litteratur , i. 128 if.), are 
really parts of this early and popular romance, 
which for a time circulated with the canonical 
books. Prob. 7 th cent. Described by C. Schmidt 
(Neue Heidelberqer Jahrbiicher , vii. 21711'., 1897), 
but not yet published. 

5. Tw enty-two leaves of a book, partly at Berlin 
and partly at Paris, in Akhmimic dialect, con¬ 
taining (a) an anonymotis vision of Heaven and 
Hell, imperfect at tne beginning and perhaps at 

* For information with regard to this section the present 
writer is much indebted to Mr. W. E. Crum 
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the end ; ( b) prophecies of the history of the world 
and the coming of Antichrist and Messiah, entitled 
‘ Apocalypse of Elias.* A Sahidic papyrus at Paris 
contains six leaves of the latter work, coinciding 
with and supplementing the Akhmimic MS, to¬ 
gether with one leaf of the Apocalypse of Zeph- 
aniah. The Akh. MS is assigned to the 4th-5th 
cent., the Sah. to the 5th (the published facsimiles 
would perhaps rather suggest the 4th cent, for the 
former and the end of the 5th for the latter). Pub¬ 
lished by Steindortf ( Texte u. Unters ., N. F. iL 3a, 
1899). 

6 . Papyrus at Strassburg, containing two muti¬ 
lated leaves of an apocryphal Gospel in Sahidic, 
which, however, there is no reason to identify 
(with the editor) with the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians. The narrative appears to relate 
to the period between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension. The papyrus is of the 5th-6th cent., 
but there seems no reason to place the composition 
of the Gospel earlier than the 3rd cent. Published 
by A. Jacoby (Em neues E van gelienfragment, 
Strassburg, 1900). 

7. Papyrus at Turin, containing the Gcsta Piloti 
or Gospel of Nicodemus in Sahidic, of which Greek 
and Latin texts are already extant. Published by 
F. Rossi ( IPapiri Copti del Musto Egizio di Torino, 
1887). 

8 . Papyrus at Berlin, containing (a) the Emn- 
grlnun jfarur (also called the Apofcryphon Johan- 
Ttis), ( b ) Xoipia. ’1 rjerou Xparrov, (c) llpS^is II erpov, in 
Sahidic. Prob. 5th cent. The Evangelium Maria: 
is quoted (without title) by Irenseus (i. 29) as a 
Gnostic work, and is consequently earlier than 
circ. 185. This discover}’ is especially interesting 
as enabling us to test the accuracy with which 
Irenams represents his opponent* views. De¬ 
scribed by 0. Schmidt (Sitzungsb. d. Bcrl. A had. 
1890, p. 839 If.); the II \ttrpov has recently been 
published by him (Texte u. Unters., N. F. ix. 1,1902), 
nut the other treatises have not yet appeared. 

9. Bruce Gnostic Papyrus, at Oxford, contain¬ 
ing (a) the two ‘ books of Jeu,* a work akin to the 
Prttis Sophia , but earlier in date, belonging prob¬ 
ably to the first half of the 3rd cent. ; ( b) an un¬ 
named work, somewhat earlier still, being assigned 
by Schmidt to the end of the 2 nd cent. Both are 
in Sahidic dialect. According to Schmidt, the first 
belongs to the Severian type of Gnosticism; the 
second to the kindred, but not identical, Sethite- 
Archontican type. Edited by C. Schmidt (TU , 
Bd. viii. 1892). 

10 . Papyrus at St. Petersburg, containing frag¬ 
ment* of apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, viz. the 
Acts of Bartholomew, Philip, ana Andrew and 
Matthew, in Akhmimic. Edited by O. von Lemm 
(Bull, de VArad. Imp. des Sciences de St. Peters¬ 
burg , nouv. sdr. 1 , No. 4, 1890). 

11 . Papyrus at Leyden, containing (a) a magical 
prayer and exorcism attributed to St. Gregory; 
(b) the correspondence of Christ and Abgar, in 
Sahidic. Edited by Pleyte and Boeser (Manuscrits 
Coptes dn Muste d'Antiquitis d Leide, 1897, p. 
441 if). 

12 . Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5001, a large and com¬ 
plete codex of 174 leaves, containing ten Patristic 
homilies, in Sahidic. Described in Crum’s cata¬ 
logue of Coptic MSS in the British Museum. 

13. Brit. Mus. Pap. 36, containing the Canons 
of Athanasius, in Sahidic. Described by Crum, 
op. cit., and to be edited by him shortly in the 
publications of the Text and Translation Society. 

14. Papyrus at Turin, containing the Life of 
Athanasius and records of the Council of Nictea. 
Edited by F. Rossi (I Papiri Copti , 1884). 

15. Legends of saints, homilies, etc., in papyri, 
at Turin, edited by Rossi, op. cit. (1885-1892). 

The numerous papyri (mostly small) contain¬ 


ing letters and other documents which illustrate 
ecclesiastical life in Egypt, fall outside the scope 
of this article. 

Literature.— -Kenyon, Palaeography qf Greek Papyri, 1889, 
ch. i.; the annual Archaeological Reports of the Egypt Ex¬ 
ploration Fund, including sections on ancient, Gneco-Roman, 
and Christian Egypt (from 1893); P. Viereck, * Bericht fiber die 
altere Papyruslitteratur' [before 1877] and *Die Papvruslit- 
terator von den 70w Jahren bis 1896 ’ (in Jahresb. iL d. Fort- 
schritte d. doss. AUertumsunssensehaft, vols. 98 and 102); 
Seymour de Ricci, ‘Bulletin Papyrologique* in the Revue des 
j&tudes Grecques (intermittently from 1901); Archiv /Ur Papy- 
rusforschung , edited by Wilcken (from 190U); Deissmann, Biltel- 
studien (1895) and Neue Bibelstudien (1897), with Eng. tr. of 
both series by A. Grieve (Bible Stud **t 1901); Moulton, 
‘Grammatical Notes from the Papyri,* in lUuexcal Review, 
xv. 81, 434, Expositor, Apr. 1901 and Feb. 1903; the principal 

S ubhcations of papyri (Ecrvpfc Exploration Fund, British 
Luseum, Berlin Museum, Rainer collection at Vienna, Lord 
Aniherst’s collection, eta); and works cited in the course of 
this article. G. KENYON. 

WAGES.—The usual OT term for * wages * is 
sdkhd r ; k ss frequently the cognate rnbps maskdreth, 
and p&ullah. *ethnan is the reward paid 
to a prostitute. As wages are the price paid or the 
reward given for labour, *rnz? meliir, * price,’ may 
sometimes * be translated c wages ’ or ‘hire ’; and 
conversely the terms for ‘wages’ are sometimes 
translated * reward. * t The usual NT term is fiarSos, 
misthos. The term dxj/dviov, opsunion, is translated 
‘ wages’ in Lk 3 14 (of soldiers), Ro 6 ® (‘the wages 
of sin is death’), and 2 Co ll 8 . According to 
Sanday-Headlam on Ro 6**, 6\f/u)viw ‘ =(I) “provi¬ 
sion-money, ration-money, or the rations in kind 
given to troops ”; ( 2 ) in a more general sense, 
“ wages.” * It is used in the Apocrypha of wages 
paid to soldiers, t 

(A) Old Testament.— There are only a few re¬ 
ferences to wages in the Old Testament, because in 
Israel, as in the ancient world generally, most work 
was done either by members of the iamily or by 
slaves. We may, however, take ‘ wages ’ in a broad 
sense as the price of labour without regard to the 
status of the labourer. From this point of view 
we may consider wages as paid to five classes: (i.) 
the farmer and his family living chiefly on the 
actual produce of their work ; (ii.) relations outside 
the family in its narrow modem sense; (iii.) slaves; 
(iv.) priests, soldiers, hired labourers, etc., giving 
all their time to a master; (v.) craftsmen, smiths, 
carpenters, etc., working for different customers. 
It may be as well to say at once that the available 
data are extremely meagre, so that only general 
statements are possible. 

i. A farming family living chiefly by its own 
labour on its own land depended for the return 
for its labour on its industry, the fertility of the 
land, and the stage of development of agriculture. 
These, of course, varied: for the general condition 
of things, see Agriculture (in vol. i.), Palestine 
(in vol. iii.), etc. But the accounts which we have 
of the families of Saul and of Jesse of Bethlehem 
suggest that in earlier times the yeomen-farmers, 
as we should call them, obtained a good return for 
their labour. The prophets of the 8 th cent. (Is 3 14 
5 8 Kps, Am 2 6 ’ 8 3 9 * 10 5“- 13 ) and the Book of Nehe- 
miah (ch. 5 ) show that towards the close of the 
monarchy, and after the Return, the small farmers 
were burdened with various charges, § taxes, usury, 
etc., and hardly made a livelihood. 

ii. Remuneration of dependents. — There were 
often associated with the actual family, more 
distant relations and other dependents. These 
shared the work and the life of the family, prob¬ 
ably, as a rule, on no fixed terms, but receiving, 
as we should say, board and lodging; living ‘ ai 

* e.g. Mic 3U. t e.g. Ru 2H 

J 1 Mac S 28 1432 and (apparently) 1 Es 4^®. 

§ This is rather an inference for the period of the dose of tin 
monarchy. 
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one of the family/ but often with inferior comfort 
and less consideration. Thus the ‘ poor relation 5 
would be provided for; and ‘the poor within thy 
gates and the Levite,’ who are so often commended 
to the charity of the pious Israelite (Ex 23 11 , Dt 
12 1 ®* 1H H 3 **" 29 15 7,8 ), would no doubt be expected to 
render some service to their benefactors. Thus 
Moses kept the flocks of his father-in-law Jethro 
(Ex 3 1 ); and Jacob, at the beginning of his sojourn 
with Laban, rendered similar service for board and 
lodging (Gn 29 ie ). The sequel (cf. § iv.) shows that 
dependents might also become hired servants at 
fixed wages. 

iii. Remuneration of slaves. —Their remuneration, 
like that of the previous class, consisted of ‘all 
found/ and varied according to the circumstances, 
character, and goodwill of the master. We should 
gather that the slaves were well treated, as is 
commonly the case in the East. See also art. 
Servant in vol. iv. 

iv. Wages of hirelings in continual employment. 
—The class ot whom we read most are the priests; 
their wages in earlier times consisted of a share of 
the sacrifices, and of freewill offerings. Probably, 
as a rule, either a priest had land as a family in¬ 
heritance, or the sanctuary held land. Some priests 
received a stipend from the owners of a private or 
tribal sanctuary. Moses’ grandson was hired by 
Micah of Ephraim to be priest of his sanctuary 
for a yearly salary of 10 pieces of silver (shekel*), 
a suit of clothes, and his board and lodging (Jg 
17 10 - 12 ). No doubt this was fairly liberal; yet when 
the Danites invited him to go with them ‘ he was 

f deased ’ {Polychrome Bible), probably expecting a 
arger income. Thus he became priest of the 
sanctuary of the northern Danites at Dan. The 
Priestly Code has very lar«*e ideas as to the proper 
revenues of priests and Levites, but these were 
never fully realized; see art. PRIESTS AND Levites 
(in vol. iv.), § 8 f, § 10 b. 

In early times there were no professional soldiers; 
probably the leader or the king may have made 
some contribution of provisions or arms to the levy 
engaged in actual warfare. The chief wage of the 
soldier was plunder. The bodyguard, the foreign 
mercenaries, and the forces of horsemen and 
chariots must have received some regular pay and 
have been provided with fodder and stabling, board 
and lodging (1 K 4 s6 ” 28 ). In 2 Ch 25® Amaziah hires 
100,000 mercenaries for 100 talents of silver; the 
hiring would be for a single campaign, which might 
perhaps last a month. The wages of a successful 
soldier would be augmented by royal gifts, as in 
the case of David (1 S 17 s5 ), and grants of land. 
Thus we read in 1 S 8 1 "* * The king will take your 
fields, and vineyards, and oliveyards, even the best 
of them, and will give them to his servants. And 
he will take the tenth of your grain, and of your 
vineyards, and give to his officers, and to his 
servants.’ 

' Little is said about the pay of other classes of 
hirelings. Jacob purchased a wife by seven years’ 
service (Gn 29 18 ), and of course had * all found ’ 
during the period; afterwards he was paid by a 
portion of the increase of the flock ( 3 Cr lff> ) • but 
we do not know the normal price of wives; it 
probably depended on the eagerness of the would- 
be son-in-law. 

The hireling is not referred to in the JE legisla¬ 
tion (Ten Commandments, Book of the Covenant, 
etc.), so that, apparently, work for wages was rare 
in early times. It increased with the growth of 
civilization. The hirelings were sufficiently numer¬ 
ous to be the subject of ordinances in the later 
codes, Dt 24 14 , Lv 22 W (H), Ex 12 " (P). The pay¬ 
ment of wages would be increased by the attempt 
of the Priestly Code (Lv 25* 9 " M ) to minimize slavery 
amongst the Jews. The hireling seems to have 


been at the mercy of his employers as to the 
amount of his wages, and even as to getting them 
paid at all. Laban changed Jacob’s wages ten 
times (Gn 31 7 ). Both the Prophets and the Law 
intervene on behalf of the wage-earner (Dt 24 14 , 
Jer 22 13 , Mai 3 5 ); he wan to be paid promptly, 
usually, ns it seems, at the end or each day (Dt 
24 la , Lv ll) ia , Job 7 2 ), but Lv refers to a 1 servant 
hired year by year.’ The hireling was considered 
inferior in industry to a slave, of whom it is said 
in Dt 15 18 ‘ to the double of the hire of a hireling 
hath he served thee.’ In the earlier periods of 
Israelite history, when almost every family had 
its own land, it would be the exceptionally poor 
* ne’er-do-well * who was on bad terms with his kin, 
or the foreigner, that hired himself into service. 
Dt 24 14 si>eaks of the hireling as ‘ poor and needy 
... of thy brethren or of thy strangers.’ Natur¬ 
ally the connexion of the hireling with the family 
was less close than that of the slave; he has no 
share in the family sacra ; he may not eat the 
passover (Ex 12 45 [PJ); nor may the hired servant 
of a priest eat the holy food (Lv 22 10 ). When we 
consider these facts, together with the control of 
the labour market by the employer, and the full 
advantage which the latter took of the situation, 
we may be sure that the usual rate of wages 
afforded only a bare subsistence to the free labourer. 
The description of the miserable condition of the 
working classes in Job 24 1-la will refer to hired 
servants. In the case of the corvee, or compulsory 
service for public works, no wages were paid be¬ 
yond food and lodging. The corvee was used by 
Solomon to build the temple (1 K 5 1S 12 4 ), and. 
doubtless by other kings and nobles (Jer 22 lJ ). 

v. Wages for occasional pieres of work. —Pro- 

liets, priests, judges, etc., received payment under 

liferent names for the occasional services rendered 
by them to their clients (Mic 3 11 ). These payments 
or fees were variously known as gilts, shares of 
victims (cf. above), or even bribes. The gifts or 
bribes varied with the importance of the occasion, 
the wealth of the giver, and the standing of the 
recipient. Saul considered that Samuel w r ould 
accept a quarter of a shekel as a sufficient fee for 
information about his lost assc* (1S 9®). Jeroboam's 
wife going to Ahijah, disguised as an ordinaly 
woman, took him * ten loaves, and cracknels, and 
a cruse of honey ’(IK 14 s ). But the princes who 
consulted Josepn (Gn 41 41f *), Balaam (Nu 22 17 ), and 
Daniel (Dn 2® 5 1 ®), made them munificent oilers of 
wealth, power, and honour. 

There are references to various kinds of crafts¬ 
men who must have worked ‘ by the job’ so to 
speak, especially to smiths and carpenters, but we 
are not told how they were paid. Judah's payment 
of a kid to Tamar (Gn 38 17 j may be mentioned 
here. 

Code qf Hammurabi.— This code, which is dated about B.a 
2285-2242 (Johns), includes pro* mums as to the fees to be paid 
to doctors and builders; and as to the wages of boatmen, 
reapers, threshers, shepherds, labourers, brickmakers, tailors, 
stonecutters, and carpenters ; and as to the hire of oxen, cows, 
waggons, and boats. If a doctor performs for a noble a sue 
cessful opeiation for a wound or an abscess in the eye, he 
receives ten shekels of silver; if for a poor man, five; if for a 
slave, two. But if the noble dies or loses his eye, the doctor's 
hands are cut off; in the case of a slave, the doctor replaces 
him if he dies; pays half his price if he loses his eye. For 
minor operations, the doctor receives five, three, or two shekels, 
according to the rank of his patient. A oow- or sheep-doctor 
receives one-sixth of a shekel of silver for a cure, and pays the 
owner a quarter of the animal’s value if it dies. A builder is to 
be paid in proportion to the size of the house; and if it collapses 
through faulty construction and the owner is killed, the builder 
is to be put to death; if other damage is caused, suitable com¬ 
pensation is to be paid. 

Oxen, boatmen, reapers, threshers, and shepherds were hired 
for the year; the hire for the ox being 4 gur* of corn, of a 
boatman or thresher 6, of a reaper or shepherd 8. 

There were also hirings by the day , as follows: (a) reckoned 


* Worth, according to Johns, a shekel of silver per gur. 
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In ka * of com; for threshing, ox 20, ass 10, calf 1; oxen, 
waggon, and driver, iso; or waggon, 40; ( b ) reckoned in fc t of 
«il\ <*r ; boat, 8; carj^nter, 4; tailor, brickmaker, or stonecutter, 
&; labourer, for first five months of the year, 0; for the last 
seven months, 6. A freight boat to carry 60 ffur of oorn ooald 
tie hired for one-sixth of a shekel a day. 

In this code many regulations are laid down as to slaves; 
little is said as to their treatment or the provision made for 
iheir maintenance, but we may conclude that they were treated 
with the comparative humanity and consideration usually ac¬ 
corded to them in the ancient East. For instance, the code 
implies that a master would be willing to pay two shekels, or 
the equivalent of three months' wages to a shepherd, for the 
cure of a slave. Moreover, if a slave married a free woman, the 
children were free. 

It will be noticed that wages, as in medieval codes, are fixed 
by law*. We may surmise, from the analogy of the Middle Ages, 
that these regulations were inode in the interests of the em¬ 
ployers ; and that, practically, the rates fixed were a minimum, 
and that higher wages were often paid. 

(B) The Apocrypha and the New Testa¬ 
ment.—T he references to wages in the Apocrypha 
and the New Testament are still comparatively 
few, and do not suggest that any very important 
changes had taken place. 

i. The farmers, etc., profited by the order main¬ 
tained by the Roman government and the Herods, 
but probably this advantage was more than counter¬ 
balanced by the weight of taxation and the fraudu¬ 
lent extortions of the publicans. 

ii. Dependents, j>oor relations, etc., probably 
were very much in the same position as of old. 

iii. Slaves were Stillwell treated in the East, and 
fairly well when serving in the households of Greeks 
or even Romans, but the provision made for slaves 
working in factories or on lar^e farms, or manning 
ships, was often scanty and sordid. Cf. art. Servant 
iniol. iv. 

iv. Wages paid far continuous service. —In To 5 14 
the angel Raphael, professing himself to be a 
member of a distinguished Jewish family akin to 
Tobit, is hired by the latter as traveling com¬ 
panion to his son, and subsequently sent to collect 
a large debt; so that hired servants were sometimes 
placed in positions of trust. Raphael’s wages were 
to lie a drachma a day and ‘all found,’ with the 
promise of a lionus at the end of the engagement 
if he gave satisfaction. Similarly, the labourers in 
the vineyard (Mt20) received a denarion or denarius, 
v hose value ‘ was tlie same as that of ’ the drachma 
‘in ordinary transactions* (art. Money in vol. iii. 
p. 428*'). 'The shekel contained rather more silver 
than a half-crown, and the denarius about f as 
much silver as a shilling; probably, too, the 
labourers received food. The mere statement of 
the weight of silver, however, tells us nothing as 
to real wages; and to a large extent our data 

| rather serve to lix the value of silver than the 
real wages of labour. If we may reckon the price 
of wheat in NT times at from 16s. to £1 a 
<j liar ter, a denarius or drachma, alniut 9^d. a 
clay, with food, would be very roughly equivalent 
to the present wages of a London charwoman, 
about 2s. a day with food, wheat being about 29s. 
a quarter. 

We are told $ that before the time of Julius 
Crasar a foot-soldier was paid £ of a denarius a 
day, a centurion 4f, a horse - soldier a denarius; 
that these wages were doubled by Julius Ctesar, 
and further increased by Augustus, and again by 
Domitian. The Prsetorian guards received double 

^here are various references to the payment of 
wages and the services of wage-earners. Sir 7 20 
speaks of the ‘ hireling who giveth thee his life * 
(marg. f soul ’). On the other hand, we are bidden 
(Sir 37 11 ) not ‘ to take counsel . . . with a hireling 
in thy house about finishing his work.* It was 
still necessary (Sir 34 22 , and later still Ja 5 4 ) to 
denounce those who kept back the wages of their 

* 800 ka =1 gur (Johns). t 180ls»l shekel (Johns). 

X Ramsay’s Roman Antiquities , p. 881. 


hired servants. Mercenary soldiers appear in 
1 Mac 6* 

In Mk l 20 Zebedee has a paid crew {fuadwrol) for 
his fishing-boat; and hired servants ( idvdioi ) appear 
in the parables of the Prodigal Son (Lk 15 17 * la ) and 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Mt 20 1 * 2 ). The 
former implies that the household of a wealthy man 
included several hired servants; and the latter, that j 
there was a class of free labourers who were, as in | 
the Old Testament, hired and paid bv the day. So, 
too, the reaper receives wages (Jn 4 8 ”, Ja 5 4 ;. The j 
service of the ‘hireling* or free labourer is still ! 
lightly esteemed : ‘the hireling . . . lieeth because 
he is an hireling, and careth not for the sheep* (Jn 
10 18 ); and the Apostles style themselves ana their 
fellow-Christians the ‘slaves’ (SovXat), never the 
‘ hired servants,’ of Christ. The preachers of the 
gospel receive wages, ‘hire* (juo-dds), from men 
whom they serve (Lk 10 7 ,2 Co 11 8 ,1 Ti 5 18 ). God is 
said to give ‘ hire ’ or wages (Mt 5 12 20 8 , He ll 6 etc.); 
on the other hand, there are ‘the wages (drpdvia) of 
sin ’ (Ro 6 ,J3 ) and ‘ the wages (juadoi) of unrighteous¬ 
ness ’ (2 P 2 15 etc.). 

Mt 5 41 ‘ whosoever shall impress thee to go one 
mile ’ implies the existence of the corvte or exaction 
of forced labour. 

v. The wages of orcasional service. — The Apoc¬ 
rypha and tiie New Testament give us no definite 
information as to the payment for pieces of work I 
done by smiths, carpenters, etc. 

Literature. — Ewald, Antiquities qf Israel , pp. 185, 217 f.; 
Xowack, Lehrbuch der Heb. Arch. L pp. 221-250; Benzinger, 
iieb. Arch. pp. 204-228; W. H. Bennett, 'Economic Conditions ( 
of the Hebrew Monarchy (Labour),' in Thinker, April 1898; 

C. H. W. Johns, The Oldest Code qf Lanas in the World (Code qf 
Hammurabi), 1908. W. H. BENNETT. 

SHIPS AND BOATS.—Under the designation 
‘ships’ are included in the Bible vessels of all 
sizes, from the sea-going ships whose Phoenician 
crews ‘did their business in great waters’ (Ps 
107-“), and traded for kings Solomon and Hiram 
(1 K O*” a7 * 88 ) from the head of the Gulf of 'Akabah 
in the Red Sea to Ophir in the Indian or Arabian 
Sea, down to the mere fishing-boats of the Sea of 
Tiberias (Jn 6 1 21 1 ; called Sea of Galilee in Mt 
4 18 , Mk 7* 1 , Jn 6 1 ; and Lake of Gennesaret in 
Lk 5 1 ), such as that in which our Lord was 
awakened from sleep during a storm and rebuked 
the wind and sea and reproached His timid dis¬ 
ciples for their want of faith (Lk S 22 " 26 ). * Boats* 

are mentioned in the AV only twice. The term 
is applied once to what were, apparently, lake 
fishing-craft (Jn C 22, 28 ir\ot&piov). It is used again, 
in the story of St. Paul’s voyage and shipwreck, 
of the l>oat {<nc<i<pq) of a sea-going ship which was 
hoisted up oil account of bad weather after being 
towed astern during the first part of the voyage 
(Ac 27 18 ). This boat was afterwards lowered again 
by the crew of the ship, but cut adrift by the 
soldiers on St. Paul’s advice (vv. 80 * **).* 

A. Ships of the Old Testament.—I t seems 
proper to make mention here, os belonging to the 
categorv of ‘ ships,* although denominated an ‘ark * 
(n^n), of the huge three-decked vessel said to have 
been built by Noah under Divine direction (Gn 
(p4. is. i«) } a iuf apparently without mast, sail, or any 
means of steering or propulsion. It was to be of 
gopher wood (an unknown timber), and was in¬ 
tended as a means of saving Noah and his family, 
and such animals as were necessary for the per- 

* A ‘ ferry-boat ’ is perhaps mentioned in 2 S1918, if the MT 
rn^jrn is correct, although such a meaning of rn^ 

is*not found elsewhere. But prob. Wellhausen (followed by 
Driver, et al.) is right in reading 'n ‘and they crossed 

over the ford.’ This is implicitly supported by the LXX mu 
ixurtvpyrtr** rr ,9 Xufvpyisn (».«., by coniusion of T and % 
rn2j£ii the reading adopted by Budde in SBOT% 
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If we assume the form of the ark to be conceived 
as that of an ordinary ship, we have no historical 
mention of its dimensions as given in Gn 6 U being 
exceeded until the construction of the Great 
Eastern steamship, built at Millwall by Brunei 
in 1858, with accommodation for 4000 passengers, 
and with a capacity of 24,000 tons, which is slightly 
in excess of the apparent size of the ark. See, 
further, art. Flood in vol. ii. p. 16. The earliest 
Scripture mention of ships properly so called (ivjk) 
is in Gn 49 18 , where Zebulun is spoken of in the 
Blessing of Jacob as a haven for them. The next 
is in Nu 24 w , where the Balaam oracles speak of 
ships from the coast of KlTTlM as taking part in 
the destruction of Assyria. These latter would 
be ships of war as distinguished from commercial 
ones. Merchant ships are mentioned in 1 K 9- 6 (cf. 
10 23 * a navy of Tabshjsh ’); and in Ps 107 28 ' 10 is 
given the heart-stirring description of a sailor’s life 
m a sea-going ship. In Pr 31^ the foresight of the 
thrifty housewife forms the point of comparison 
between her and the merchant ships which bring 
goods from afar. In Pr 3U 13 * the way of a ship in 
the midst of the sea ’ is mentioned as one of the 
four things which were too wonderful for the 
writer. The absence of chart and compass, with 
the sun and stars only for a guide to the Phoenician 
mariner, and these often, as in St. Paul’s voyage 
(Ac 27 20 ), invisible, made the art of navigation a 
mystery known only to those w^ho, like these 
experts, w r ere gifted with the hereditary instinct 
of their profession. Moreover, the pressure of the 
w'ind on the sails from a direction opposed to the 
ship’s course, nevertheless urging her through the 
water on the w r ay she would go, Beems almost as 
wonderful as that the disposition of the muscles 
and feathers of an eagle should enable it to soar 
to invisible heights, or swoop to the earth in a 
moment without apparent motion of its wings, or 
that the slippery serpent should glide rapidly over 
a smooth rock without any external means of 
locomotion. In 1 K O 26 (j| 2 Ch 8 17f *) and 10** (II 2 Ch 
9 21 ) we have the account of the building of Solo¬ 
mon’s merchant ships at *E?ion-geber at the 
head of the Gulf of Akabah, and the furnishing 
of them with experienced Phoenician pilots by 
Hiram king of Tyre, the friend of Solomon’s father, 
David; and of their voyage to Opliir and back 
with 420 talents of gold (equal to £2,583,000). The 
last of the above passages has a notice of the tri¬ 
ennial visit of Solomon’s and Hiram’s ships ‘ to 
Tarshish,’* bringing back gold and silver (the 
latter being considered so plentiful as to be re¬ 
garded of no account), ivory, apes, and peacocks. 
These were genuine sea-going ships, and the whole 
of the above references, except those from Genesis 
and Numbers, relate to the same century and to 
tiie 40 years of Solomon’s reign (c. 970-930 B.C.), 
w hen Tyre was at the height of its prosperity, and 
Shashank (Shishak) I., of the 22nd dynasty, or his 
immediate predecessor, w r as the ruling Pharaoh of 
Egypt. Unfortunately, the Phoenicians have not 
left us either literature or sculptures from w r hich w r e 
can form an idea of the kind of ships used on these 
voyages; nor have we any Assyrian representa¬ 
tions of them until two centuries later in the time 
of Hezekiah and Sennacherib, w r hen all the sea 
trade of the Assyrians was in the hands of the 
Phoenicians, who had also absorbed that of the 
Egyptians (Herodot. i. 1). A century later still 

* The Chronicler here confuses a * ship of Tarshish • (i.e. a 
lanje vessel fitted to go long voyages) with a ship going to 
Tarshish. Wherever the latter port was, whether (as most 
believe) identical with Tartessus in Spain, or Tarsus, or some 
district in Greeoe or Italy, it could not have been reached by a 
vessel sailing from 'Ezion-geber unless by circumnavigating [on 
every ground a most unlikely supposition] the continent of 
Africa. 


Ezekiel (27**) speaks of the royal merchant *hips 
of Tyre, W’hieh traded with Syria and vaious 
Mediterranean ports and to the far East, as having 
planks of fir and masts of cedar, whilst the oars 
were of oak of Baslian, and the benches of the 
rowers of ivory inlaid in wmod from the isles of 
Kittim, the sails of fine embroidered linen, their 
crew s from Zidon and Arvad, and their pilots from 
Tyre. But this description, although no doubt 
applicable to the royal yachts, may be considered 
to some extent poetical as applied to commercial 
ships. 

The question of the much disputed situation of 
the port of Ophir to which Solomon’s ships traded 
from 'E?ion-geber in the Gulf of 'Akabah, bringing 
back gold, ivory, alrnug trees, and peacocks (1 K 
O 28 10 22 ), belongs to another section of this Dic¬ 
tionary (see art. Ophir in vol. iii.); but the length 
of time occupied in the voyage, inferred from the 
interval of three years (1K ID 22 ) between the arrivals 
of the ships at 'Efion-geber, indicates a great dis¬ 
tance, such as Central or Southern Africa, or the 
island of Ceylon, where peacocks still abound. 
Such voyages would necessitate the ships being 
laid up in some safe port between the months of 
May and Octolier, during the bad weather and 
heavy sea which accompany the S.W. monsoon, 
as is the case at the present day with the Indian 
and Arab trading vessels which annually frequent 
the port of Berbereh opposite to Aden.* 

Although we have no contemporary representa¬ 
tions of Phoenician sea-going ships of Solomon's 
time, w r e have drawings of Egyptian ones to refer 
to of a much more ancient date, and of a type 
after which we may suppose the ships of the early 
Phoenicians and those of Hiram and Solomon to 
have been constructed. These drawings, no doubt, 
give us a faithful picture of the ships, their crews, 
and their merchandise from a general point of 
view’; but they are more or less conventional, and 
the technical errors in our ow n marine historical 
pictures point to the necessity of not relying too 
much upon accuracy of nautical detail, as the 
drawings may have been made by artists who diil 
not take part in the expeditions and were not sea¬ 
men. Unfortunately, also, many important de¬ 
tails are missing from the models of ancient ships 
in the museums. The Egyptian ships were for 
the most part unloaded at a port in the lied Sea, 
and their cargoes transferred overland to K opt os 
on the Nile. 

The first Red Sea voyage of which we have any 
knowledge is mentioned in an inscription at Wady 
Gassfis, near Kosseir, in the Valley of llamma- 
mftt, on the road from Koptos to the Red Sea. 
This commemorates the expedition sent by Pharaoh 
Sankh-Ka-Ra of the lltli (a Theban) dynasty to 
the * Land of Puanit ’ (or Punt), the site of which is 
as much disputed as that of Ophir or Tarshish, 
and is considered by M. Edouard NaVille to be bat 
a ‘ vague geographical designation.’ See, further, 
art. Put in vol. iv. p. 176 f. The destination of 
the expedition was evidently, however, somewhere 
in Tropical Africa, and was in all probability in 
the vicinity of the present Somaliland on the east 
coast, where there existed an entrepdt for the 
ivory, frankincense, myrrh, gold dust, and ostrich 
feathers, and for the ostrich eggs so much prized 
by the Egyptians of those days. This first ex¬ 
pedition to Punt must have taken place, according 
to Brugsch, 250 years after the founding of Tyre, 
if Herodotus (ii. 44) w as correctly informed by the 
Tyrians, i.e. about 1500 years before the time of 
Solomon, and 500 years before the birth of Abra¬ 
ham ; but, according to Mariette, even earlier than 
this. We have no account of this expedition, nor 

* Findlay’s Directory Jor the Navigation qf tht Indian Oomn 
1870, p. 659. 
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any sculptures showing the kind of ships employed 
on it. 

The next important Bed Sea expedition men¬ 
tioned on the monuments was sent during the 
18th dynasty, also to the Land of Punt, in the 
reign ot queen Hatsepsu I., sister of Thothmes II. 
(during the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt); 
the sculptures on the walls of Deir el-Bali ri, near 
the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, fully illustrate 
this important e\ent, including the ships used (see 
Flinders Petrie, History of Egypt , ii. 82ft.). The 
place of departure by the overland route from 
the Nile to the lied Jsea, on the outward voyage, 
as well as the port of reshipment of the goods 
brought by the expedition on its return by the 
same route, was doubtless the ancient Koptos 
(now Qoft), as in the earlier exi>edition lieiore 
mentioned; the lied Sea port of embaikation and 
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the height of their prosperity in the land of Goshen 
(Gn 47*** 27 , Ex l 7 ), which they had inhabited for 
more than a century, it is probable that, as their 
occupation was that of shepherds and cattle- 
dealers located in the midst of the Delta, they 
would see and know' but little of what was going 
on so far south of them as Koptos and Thebes, 
and absolutely nothing of the sea-going ships of 
which the expedition w as composed. Consequently, 
no knowledge of the building or handling of ships 
or boats was carried away with them from Egypt 
at the time of the Exodus ; and the forty years of 
subsequent wandering in the wilderness would 
have sufficed to ensure the obliteration from their 
memories of any such knowledge had it been 
acquired. 

It was not until the reign of Solomon that the 
Israelites commenced to build ships (1 K 9 s26 ), an 



disembarkation being Tua or (Enmun, knowm 
later as Philoteras (after it had been so renamed 
by the Ptolemies), and now T as Old Kosseir, not 
far from the modern port of that name in lat. 
26° T N., and distant from Koptos about 100 miles. 
As regards the African port depicted in the sculp¬ 
tures as the object of the expedition, and called 
the Land of Punt, there is some doubt. But for 
the African ebony {Dalbcrgia mclanoxylon , G. P.B., 
so much in request for temple furniture in Egypt) 
and other trees which are represented as growing 
near the place of landing,* the land-locked i>ort of 
Bcrbereh already spoken of, wiiich lias always 
been a great mart for the products of the interior, 
might he intended ; and even these trees may have 
been artistically introduced to indicate a part of 
these products. 

Although the Children of Israel must, at the 
time of queen Hatsepsu’s expedition, have been at 
* These trees are not now found near the seashore. 


art which, through the friendship of Hiram king 
of Tyre for David and his son (2 S 5 1A || 1 Ch 14 1 
and 1 K 5 1 ), they learned from the Phcenicians, 
who supplied the pilots and mariners for these 
ships (1 K i) 27 ). Whether the Phcenicians brought 
their knowledge of shipbuilding with them from 
Western Arabia at the time of their early 
migration (Herod, i. 1, vii. 89) or learnt it from 
the Egyptians, is a mystery. Boatbuilding was 
certainly a very ancieiit art in Egypt, as m the 
tomb of Ti at SakAra (5th dynasty, c. 3680-1500— 
3660 B.c. [Petrie]) it is represented in the wall 
sculptures in all its details. 

The merchant ships of queen Hatsepsu’s expedi¬ 
tion to the Land of Punt, as delineated on the walls 
of the temple of Deir el-Baliri,* are long vessels 
curved upwards at each extreme, as we see the 
Phtenician triremes of the 7th cent. B.c. depicted 

* Egyp. Expl. Fund, pt. !ii. vol. IB, pi. Ixxii., Ixviii, lxxiv., 
lxxv.; Petrie, l.c. p. 84. Cf. figs. 3 and 4 on p. t61. 
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on the Assyrian monuments, but without their 
figureheads; the stem is recurved towards the 
bow like the uplifted trunk of an elephant, and 
ends in a trumpet mouth—the conventional repre¬ 
sentation of the papyrus plant—a form adopted 
also by the Phoenicians and Assyrians; there is 
also a raised forecastle and poop. The mast, in¬ 
stead of being of the more ancient ‘sheerlegs’ 
form (as we see it in fig. 1 on the walls of the tomb 
of Anta at Desh&sheh, 5th dynasty, c. EC. 3600), 
consists of a single spar, placed a little forward of 
the centre of the ship, and is kept in its place by 

* shrouds ’ and a * stay ’; whilst additional support, 
when the sail is set, is given by a pair of very stout 
‘ ieers/ or halliards, attached to each side of the 
4 bunt/ or middle of the ‘yard/ and secured to the 
gunwale of the vessel. The sail is of the square 
form and secured to two yards, the lower of which 
is as long as the ship herself, but the upper one is 
a good deal shorter. Each yard is in two pieces, 

* fished* together in the middle of its length by 
means of cordage, the centre of the lower vara 
being securely lashed to the mast near the level 
of the gunwale. This lower yard is supported by 
numerous 4 lifts 1 * at uniform intervals (apparently 
about seven in number on each side), which are 

* rove * through * sheaves * or 4 snatches ’ placed one 


and Roman ships of later date. A noticeable 
arrangement for strengthening these sea-going 
ships is a tightly stretched ana very stout cable 
secured to the bow and stem in the centre of the 
ship, inside, passing high over the heads of the 
rowers, and supported on Btrong wooden props with 
forked heads. This is doubtless to atl'ord support 
to the weakest or curved portion of the ship at her 
two ends, neither of which is water-borne—a very, 
necessary precaution under such conditions when a 
vessel is straining in a heavy sea. Assuming the 
distance between the rowers to be 4 ft., the space 
between the foremost oar and the extremity of the 
bow is about 18 ft. in length, so that the total 
length of the ships appears to have been 102 ft., of 
which a length of about 58 ft. only is water-borne, 
the remainder being the curves of the bow and 
stem. A row of port-holes, corresponding in 
number to the oars, is indicated on the side of the 
ships below the gunwale. These were probably 
intended for a second tier of oars, as we see in 
the Phoenician and Assyrian triremes of the 7th 
and 8th cents. B.c. The ships are steered, not 
4 by a single rudder passing through the keel/ as 
in the more modern arrangement described by 
Herodotus (ii. 96), but by two very stout paddles, 
one on eacli quarter, having simple broad blades 
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above the other at the head of the mast, so that 
one rope answers for a lift on both sides of the 
yard. These lifts are so tightened as to give to the 
yard the form of a bow curving upwards at each 
extremity. The head of the sail is attached, in 
accordance with modem usage, to the upper yard, 
which can be hoisted to the masthead when the 
sail is set, or lowered so as to lie on the lower yard 
or remain aloft with the sail 4 brailed up 5 at plea¬ 
sure. This upper yard has a single lift on each 
side, attached half-way between the mast and the 

f rardarm. The * foot ’ of the sail is attached to the 
ower yard at intervals when the sail is set, but 
quite detached from it when the sail is furled. The 
4 braces * of the upper yard (not always represented 
in the drawings) are single ropes attached to the 
upper yard at the same spot as the lifts, and lead 
thence to the deck or gunwale; they were usually 
under the control of the helmsman, as we see them 
on the walls of the tomb of Anta at Desh&sheh. 
There are 15 oarsmen, seated on either side of the 
ships, all engaged in rowing (not pushing the 
oars), although the sails are set (pi. lxxiii.), ana only 
one man plies each of the 30 oars—a universal rule 
in ancient ships. The distance between the rowers 
in a fore and aft direction is, apparently, about 4 
ft., but possibly only 2 cubits, as we see in Greek 

* Precisely as shown in the model of an Tndlan ship in the 
Indian Institute Museum at Oxford. 


without the remarkable letter D form of the 
Phoenician ones represented on the Assyrian monu¬ 
ments in the time of Sennacherib, but having long 
4 looms * or handles, which first pass through 
4 strops/ or loops of rope, placed on the gunwale 
midway between the upper end of the stem-curve 
and the point where the stern first touches the 
water; immediately above these strops, at a 
vertical height of about 4 ft., the upper portion 
of the looms rests on the summit of a post fixed 
to the gunwale close to the strop; here is placed 
a crutch or notch in which the loom revolves by 
means of a tiller fixed to its upper portion ana 
carving downwards to the hand of the helmsman 
below. The ordinary mode of steering was pre¬ 
cisely as by the modem rudder, the normal position 
of the blades of the paddles being nearly vertical 
and 4 fore and aft/ We see the same arrangement 
of tiller in the papyrus sail-boats painted on the 
tomb of the priestess of Mera at Desh&sheh,* a 
few miles south of the Fayum (not to be confounded 
with the tomb of Mera at Sak&rah, belonging also 
to the 5th dynasty), nearly 2000 years before queen 
Hatsepsu’s time. A stout stirrup of rope is attached 
to the upper part of the post on which the loom 
rests, and hangs over the outside of the ship, appar¬ 
ently for the helmsman to put one of his feet in 
whilst he placed the other against the outside of 
* Egyp. Expl. Fund, vol. 15, pL xxvii. See above, fig. 2. 
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the ship in order to obtain leverage in working the 
paddle on special occasions when the loom must 
have been previously lifted out of the crutch ; but 
the stirrup may also have been used to support 
the rudder-paddle when not in use, or when it 
was * triced up.’ Occasionally ships had only one 
rudder-paddle, as shown in tomb paintings and in 
the model of the Scandinavian ship lately found 
at Christiania, to be seen in the Pitt-Rivers Collec¬ 
tion at Oxford, which rudder-paddle being on the 
starboard side explains the derivation of this word 
from ‘ steer-board.’ Other tomb paintings show as 
many as three rudder-paddles on one side. Four- 
oareu boats, without masts or sails, are also repre¬ 
sented in the Deir el-Bahri paintings of queen 
Hatsepsu’s expedition as bringing oil' goods to the 
ships, and these have only one paddle-rudder, 
which is shipped in a crutch in the centre of the 
stern, but with the same stirrup as shown in the 
ships. 

There is no visible anchor of any kind on board 
the ships, nor any arrangement for using one ; but 
the pilot on the forecastle has a long pole in his 
hand with which he is sounding the depth of the 
water. The only anchor used in those early days 
w as a heavy weight, generally a large stone or a 
basket full of smaller ones. No anchor, properly 
so called, is represented in any Egyptian sculpture 
or painting. The hooked anchor (Hyicupa) is first 
mentioned by the poet Pindar (I. v. 18) in the 5th 
cent. Li.c.; it was without flukes. Homer always 
iimjn the word rival, meaning a stone anchor; and 
Kpliorus, the historian of the 4th cent. B.C. (Strabo, 
\ii. 3), attributed the invention of the two-armed 
anchor to Anacharsis, a Scythian prince of the 6 th 
ifin. ii.c. In the time of Herodotus (ii. 96) the 
merchant ships of the Egyptians on the Nile, when 
•veiling down stream, used a heavy stone attached 
to a rope from the stern as a drag to keep their 
heads straight, in conjunction with a raft of 
tamarisk iloating on the water, attached to the 
bow, so as to be acted on by the current which 
pulled the ship down stream, whilst the stone held 
her back, as is still the practice on the river 
Euphrates ; * but there is no mention of the use 
of a l»w anchor, whether of stone or any other 
material. 

The form of the Egyptian ships admitted of their 
lying at anchor as easily by the stern as by the 
homl. and, paddles which could be lifted out of the 
^ ater being used instead of rudders, there was no 
tear of the latter being broken by the sea, as was 
the case when the modern rudder, hung on ‘ gud¬ 
geons’ by means of ‘pintles,’ was substituted in 
later times. The advantage of anchoring by the 
stern in narrow waters or when suddenly shoaling 
water at night, as in the case of JSt. Paul’s ship off 
the island of Melita (Ac 27 at> * 29 ), where the rudder- 
paddles were triced up clear of the water, is 
obvious. But this vessel had means of anchoring 
by the bows if desired (v. 30 ), and no doubt the 
Egyptian ships also ; large stones, wooden tubes, 
or sacks tilled with lead or other heavy weights 
being used ob anchors. 

The masts of queen Hatsepsu’s ships were prob¬ 
ably derived, like the Egyptian ships in the time 
of Herodotus (ii. 96), and even at the present 
day, from the gum-arabic tree of Nubia (Acacia 
niiutica , Delile), known to modem Arabs as the 
sont , a corruption of the ancient Egypt name 
shunt, which is as old as the 4th dynasty, or of 
one of the many varieties of this tree in that 
region. The equally common seydl , or ‘ ash ’ of 
the ancient Egyptians (Acacia seudl, Delile), which 
Canon Tristram supposes to be tne * shittim ’ wood 
of the Bible (Ex 2o. 26. 37. 38), is scaroely more 
than a variety of the sont, and, like it, is frequently 
* Chesney, voL iL p. 640. 
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mentioned in the hieroglyphs, and is of the same 
antiquity. 

The ships of Solomon built at'E?ion-geber (1 K 
9 s8 ) were probably of the hr and cedar supplied by 
Hiram (1 K5 8 * 8 ** 0 ), which do not grow in Egypt 
or Nubia, although much imported for use in Egyp¬ 
tian temples from the 5th dynasty downward!*. 
No mention, however, is made in the Bible of 
the material used in shipbuilding. According to 
Onesecritus, chief pilot to Alexander the Great 
(Pliny, vL 24), the ships which traded in the 5th 
cent. B.C. between Taprobane (Ceylon) and the 
country of the Prasians (Calcutta) during four 
months of the year, the voyage lasting 2u days, 
were rigged like the Nile boats, and were built 
of papyrus stems as we see them in process of 
construction depicted 3000 years eailier on the 
walls of the tomb of Anta at Desh&sheh ; but 
these were only coasting vessels. The Egyptian 
merchant vessels in the time of Herodotus are 
described by him (iL 96) as being built with¬ 
out ribs, tne planks, 2 cubits in length, being 
arranged ‘like tricks’ (i.e. probably the planking 
was double, the middle of the outer plank over¬ 
laying the two ends of the inner one), and joined 
together by long ‘tree-nails’; the planks were 
caulked with steins of ‘byblus* (Papyrus anti¬ 
quorum, L.), the sails being made of the same 
material, which seems incredible; but whether of 
flax or byblus, the ‘ cloths 5 of the sails were placed 
horizontally instead of vertically as now. The 
ropes of Egyptian ships continued to be made of 
byblus (Herod, vii. 25, 34) or of palm fibre as late 
as the 27th or Persian dynasty (B.C. 480), and, 
according to the same authority (Herod, ii. 9G), 
the sail* also,—whilst those of the Phoenicians were 
made of flax. But it is doubtful if the Nile boats, 
described by Herodotus, were really sea-going 
vessels like those of queen Ilatsepsu and Solomon, 
though they carried many thousand talents (more 
than 100 tons) of car^o; and, as the making of 
linen cloth was an Egyptian speciality, it was 
probably used for the sails of sea-going ships by 
them as well as by Solomon and Hiram, who im¬ 
ported it from Egypt (Ezk 27). 

At Deir el-Bahn * we see the queen’s ships being 
laden in a port of the Land of Punt after the same 
fashion as we may suppose those of Solomon to 
have taken in their cargoes at Opliir, by means 
of porters and ‘ gang- board s’ connecting the ships 
with the shore. The cargo, which is being earned 
and stowed on the deck by the crew, consists of 
sacks of frankincense of various kinds (especially 
that called ‘anti’), gold dust, ebony, elephants’ 
tusks, gum, ostrich eggs and feathers. Live apes 
are climbing about the rigging as we see them in 
the boat depicted on the tomb of Mera at Desh- 
ftslich 2000 years earlier—an indication probably 
of the fauna of the Land of Punt, which includes 
the giraffe, peculiar to tropical Africa. 

We may safely assume that Solomon’s Mediter¬ 
ranean ships were similar to those built by him 
at E?ion-geber, on the Phoenician model, ana that 
the latter, again, resembled those of queen Hat- 
sepsu, although with possibly some modifications 
of no great importance. There seems, also, no 
reason to suppose that the ships built at 'E?ion- 
geber by Jehoshaphat king of Judah a century 
later (IK 22"), or the passenger ship in which 
Jonah embarked at Joppa some thirty years later 
for Tarshish (Jon I s ), and in which the vain use of 
the oars in the ships to endeavour to make the 
land is so graphically described, belonged to a 
different type. 

Ships of tear. —The Egyptian sailors or boatmen 
formed, according to Herodotus (ii 164), one of 
the seven classes into which the population of ths 
* Egyp. Expl. Fund , pt. iii. vol. 15, pi. l\\i\. See figs, on p. 861 
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country was divided, the office of pilot or steers- are stationed in a * top* or cage at the masthead, 
man ranking above all other grades. Probably During the engagement the sail was ‘ brailed * up, 
those belonging to merchant ships formed a and there was apparently no lower yard to the 
superior subdivision of these. We may take it square sail as we see in the ships of queen Hat- 
for granted that the Phoenicians and Tyrians fol- sepsu of a later date. According to Wilkinson 
lowed the same practice in the time of Solomon (iii. 204), ramming was used in the attack; but 
as with certain modifications the Greeks did in the ships had no beak for this purpose as in 
later times. The crews of Avar ships seem to have Homan days, a lion’s, ram's, or other animal's head 
been placed in a separate category with the covered with metal taking its place, 
soldiers, who, from constant practice at the oar There seems to be little doubt that the Egyp- 
on the Nile, were themselves expert galleymen. tian men-of-war also took i>art in the Mediter- 
Whether any of these latter were on board queen ranean in the transport of troops and in sea 
Hatsepsu’s or Solomon’s ships we are not told; fights during the reign of the Ramses Pharaohs 
but, although these were Initli commercial expedi- against the ships ot various nations inhabiting 
tions, it is probable that the ships were prepared the littoral, as they did in the time of Pharaoh- 
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to fight if need be. That men-of-w’ar were speci- necho (Herod, ii. 159); their victories over coni- 
ally fitted out by the Egyptians for fighting bined forces of Dardanians, Teucrians, Mysians, 
purposes m^the Arabian Gulf we know 7 from and, apparently, over Pelasgians, Dannians, 
Herodotus (ii. 102) and Diodorus (i. 55), who Oscans, and Sicilians, being recorded on the 
both mention the fleet of * long vessels * built ex- monuments. 

pressly for w T ar (called by them ua) to the number of Of the JPhwvirian w ar vessels wdiich were con- 

400, whilst the transports were called u$ch (broad), temporaneous we have no knowledge; and it is to 
and the galleys mensch;* and the employment the Assyrian monuments of a later date that we 
of such vessels on the expeditions of the Pharaohs are indebted for pictorial representations of them 
to Ethiopia w T as frequent, the officers w r ho com- in a very crude w r ay. During the three invasions 
manded them being mentioned on the monuments, of Syria and Phoenicia by Shalmaneser IV. in the 
and t.ie title of ‘ chief or captain of the king’s reigns of Hezekiah king of Judah and Hoshea 
ships bemgnot uncommon. A sea fight is repre- king of Israel (B.c. 726-721, 2 K 18»* 19 ), Josephus 
sented at Thebes, in W'hich the Egyptian sol- tells us, on the authority of Menander (342-291 
diers m military dress are seen rowing. Tn the B.C.), that the Assyrian monarch, in order to quell 
men-of-war of the 4th and 6th dynasties slingers a revolt in the island of Tyre, made use of 60 
* Wilkinson, Anc, Egypt., vol. i. p. 274. Phoenician galleys with 800 men to row them, but 
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was utterly defeated by the Tyrians w ith 12 ships, 
which took 600 prisoners.* 

Sennacherib, who had sent the Rabshakeh to 
Hezekiah to reproach the living God (2 K 19 20, **), 
and demand the surrender of Jerusalem the second 
time within three years, took, a few years later, 
his Phoenician shipwrights across Mesopotamia to 
the Tigris and built a fleet of his own, with which 
he made a successful raid on the Chaldean settle¬ 
ment in Susiana at the north end of the Gulf of 
Persia. It is these Phoenician cataphract triremes, 
with two tiers of oars, and having beaks, masts, 
and sails, that we see represented in the sculp¬ 
tures of Kouyunjik.t In Sargon’s sculptures the 
Phoenician vessels of this time have 4 or 5 oars¬ 
men on each side, but in Sennacherib’s they have 
8,9, or 11, and also two steersmen. It was not until 
Sennacherib’s time that the Assyrians began to 
build war vessels, which even then were only 
imitations of Phoenician ones. These trireme war 
galleys were what is called aphract , i.e. the upper 
tier of rowers were unprotected and exposed to 
view. The apertures for the oars are like tho&e 


the fishing and passenger vessels on the Sea of 
Galilee, in which our Lord embarked (described 
in the AV as ‘ships’ [except in Jn tja , where it 
has ‘boats’], and in the HV as ‘boats’ [Mt 4 a 
14 23 . 24. *1. IB Mk 6 32 - 45 * 47 * 61 * 64 , Lk 5 Jm 3 * 7m 11 8 K * w f 
Jn 6 17 * 19,22,33,24 ]), the interest in ships mentioned 
in the NT centres in the voyage of St. Paul from 
Csesarea to Puteoli, about 60 A.D. During this 
voyage he and his fellow-traveller, St. Luke the 
physician, experienced what 6eems to have been 
liis fourth shipwreck (2 Co IT- 43 ). The account 
of this voyage is remarkable for accuracy and 
conciseness in the use of nautical terms, tliough 
wanting in the descriptive details which a pro¬ 
fessional seaman would have added. In the 
Onomasticon of Julius Pollux of Naucratis in the 
Egyptian Delta, written about a century and a 
half later, we have a collection of Greek nautical 
terms, containing most of those used in St. Luke’s 
description of the voyage. Of the ship of Adra- 
rnyttium, a seaport of Mysia (which had then been 
for half a century part of the Homan province of 
Asia Minor), in which they embaiked at Ciesarea, 
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in queen Hatsepsu’s ship, no oars being shown in 
them in the drawings in either case. The beak . 
is somewhat like the snout of a fish; the shields 
of the soldiers are seen suspended inside the bul¬ 
warks, they themselves being partly visible; the 
pilot is in the bow, and the steersman aft, with 
part of the crew standing near the mast, the two 
steering-paddles having blades in the form of the , 
letter D, 'which is perhaps only conventional. j 

The war ships of Kittim (Dn ll 30 ), which were j 
to conquer Antiochus Epiphanes, are Homan j 
vessels. In 2 Mac 4 20 we have the first mention of 
galleys (rpt^pat). 

B. New Testament Ships and Boats.— An 
account of Greek and Homan ships of war (vges 
pa k pal, naves Ion gw), of which ample details are 
given by Boeckh,J Graser,§ Guhl and Koner,|| and 
Torr,H seems to be out of place here, as, apart from 

• Rawlinson, Ane. Monarch. voL ii. pp. 406, 449. 

t Layarri’a Nineveh, 1st series, p. 71, etc.; and pi. in Rawlin- 
son, Anc. Monarch. voL it p. 176. 

J Urkunden liber doe Seewmm dee Attiechen Staatee , etc., 
1840. 

§ he veterum re navali. 

| The Life of the Greeks and Romans, 8rd ed. pp. 258-264. 

4 Ancient Ships , 1894. 
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no details are given; but the two Alexandrian 
, corn-ships in which the voyage was completed 
from Myra (Ac 27 6 - 7,8 ), a port of Lycia, to Fair 
Havens in Crete, and to the island of Melita (28 1 ), 
and thence to Syracuse, Rhegium, and Puteoli 
(28 11 * * * §12 - 13 ), were evidently of large size, if the read¬ 
ing in both AV and RV of 276 as the number of 
persons on board, including the crew, besides a 
j cargo of wheat, is correct.* This numl>er was not 
| extraordinary, as Josephus tells us that only a 
! few years later he himself was wrecked on a 
voyage from Palestine to Puteoli in a ship having 
about 600 persons on board. 

For the type of these ships we can refer to 
contemporary paintings found at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii wliich ‘afford valuable details, and 
! have the advantage of synchronizing perfectly 
with the voyage of St. Paul, the catastrophe to 
which they owe their preservation having happened 
less than twenty years after his shipwreck.* + 
The term ttXoiop used by St. Luke throughout his 
account of this voyage, except in Ac 27 41 , when 

* WH and others read ‘ about (»?) 76.’ 

t J. Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck qf St. Pool, ith ed. 1880, 

p. 182 . 
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raCs is used, was a common one for a merchant 
ship in general, but does not point to any one in 
particular of the many kinds of sea-going ships 
[phascli, corbitas , cybcras, etc.), of the ‘round* or 
merchant class (orpoy yiJXiy vavs, nans oneraria) in 
nse at that time; but the fact of the wrecked 
vessel being a corn-ship of Alexandria suffices. 
Lucian (2nd cent. A.D.) in one of his dialogues* 
gives an account of one of the great merchant 
ships employed in carrying corn from Egypt to 
Italy about 150 A.D. Her length was 180 ft., and 
breadth 45 ft., the depth from upper deck to keel 
being 43£ ft. Such a ship would carry a bur¬ 
then of 10,000 talents or amphorce t equal to 250 
tons. But ships of much larger capacity were 
built for special purposes, such as the one described 
by Pliny as having, about twenty years before St. 
Paul's voyage, taken the Vatican otalisk, by order 
of the emperor Caligula, from Egypt to Home, 
together with four blocks of stone to form its 
pedestal, the whole weighing nearly 500 tons, in 
addition to 1000 tons of lentils in the hold as a 
bed for the obelisk to rest on. The mast of this 
ship, which Pliny describes as the most wonderful 
vessel ever seen afloat, was a single fir spar, and 
required four men with extended arms to encircle 
it. This event occurred within Pliny’s own know¬ 
ledge as a youth of seventeen ; but if he is correct 
as to the size of the ship, that of the mast is 
almost incredible, unless he was in error as to its 
not being a built one.t Julius Caesar tells us that 
these ships carried movable three-storeyed tur¬ 
rets on the upper deck for defensive purposes.}: 

According to Lucian’s description, the ship had 
both bow and stem curved upwards like those of 
the ancient Egyptian and earliest Greek ships, the 
ends terminating in a gilded cheniscus, one of 
which was in the form of the head and neck of a 
swan, and the other either similar or a 1 figure¬ 
head.’ Somewhere between the stem and stern 
was a statue of the presiding deity of the State 
or port of origin of the ship. On* each bow was 
painted a large eye, or a figure illustrative of her 
name. 

From a painting still to be seen in a tomb at 
Pompeii, and another found at Herculaneum,§ we 
know that such ships had projecting galleries at 
bow and stem, with bulwarks of open rails, and 
that the upper ends of the two paddle-rudders 
(T^ffdXta, gubernacula) passed through holes in the 
ship, as described by Herodotus, instead of being 
externally attached to rope straps on the gunwale 
as in the Egyptian vessels and in the Scandinavian 
one already spoken of, and were often connected 
together by a rope attached to the tillers stretched 
across the ship, called xaXipfo, which kept the two 
paddle-blades parallel to one another; U but this, 
from St. Luke*s account of the shipwreck, must 
have been done in such a way as not to prevent 
the rudders from being triced up clear of the water 
in case of anchoring by the stem. We also see in 
the Herculaneum painting a portion of one of the 
ship’s cabins described by Lucian. There are also 
depicted what are, apparently, cable arrangements 
for anchoring by the stem, though no anchor is 
visible. She has two masts with ‘square’ yards 
and sails, as we see represented on the coins of the 
2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. ; and this seems to have 
been the normal number, though occasionally 
there were three at this period; but only one 
mast is shown in the Pompeii ship. The masts 
were supported by ‘ shrouds ’ placed abreast of and 

* WXmv «j 

t Pliny, HN xvi. 76 and xxxiv. 14. 

t de Bello Gallieo , iii. 14; de Bello Citnll , i. 26. 

f Antichitd di Ercolano , tom. ii. pL adv. dfc. J. Smith, V. 
and S. of St. Paid, p. 206. 

II Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Homans , fig. 291, 
p. 2f>7. 


abaft the mast, with ‘stays’ to support it from the 
bow as now. These as well as the ‘running 
rigging* were made of hide, flax, or hemp, or, prob¬ 
ably in many cases, a combination of them and 
papyrus. 

The ships of this—the merchant—class were built 
almost exclusively of tir or pine, as also the masts 
and yards, the latter (j <cpauu or antennas ) being in 
two pieces * fished * together like those of both 
ancient and modem Egyptian vessels. The sails 
at this period were almost universally made of flax 
as now; the * bolt rope * surrounding them being 
of hide. One of the sails is called dprifivv by St. 
Luke (Ac 27 40 ), and, although this word is not 
found in Julius Pollux or m any other ancient 
or mediaeval Greek author, a mast and sail, each 
termed artemon , are mentioned by the Homans, 
Lucilius, Labeo, and Seneca, almost contemporane¬ 
ously with St. Paul’s shipwreck, as being, appar¬ 
ently, inferior in importance or magnitude to the 
principal most and sail of a ship ; they are repre¬ 
sented on an Alexandrian coin of A.D. 67 * as a sort 
of bowsprit and spritsail, and again on & Roman 
coin of A.D. 186 in the Museum at Avignon as a 
foremast and square foresail.t The word artemon 
is translated in the AV ‘ mainsail,’ but in the RV 
* foresail ’; and there can be little doubt but that 
the latter is the more correct term as applied to 
the sail hoisted when the ship was purposely run 
aground. The word is still in use in the French 
marine as the name of the mizen or sternmost 
mast, and the sails on it; whilst the term misaine 
is applied to the foremast and its sails. The word 
artemon is now obsolete in the Italian language, 
but in the 16th cent, it was applied at Venice to 
the largest sail of a ship, which appears then to 
have ljeen the foresail; and, possibly, the ignorance 
of this fact, as suggested by Smith, may have led 
the AV translators into error.}: 

The sails were triced up to the yards by numerous 
‘brails’ (xaXciSta) when it was desired to reduce or 
take them in, and these were worked by the crew 
from the deck below; the yards were also furnished 
with ‘lifts’ and ‘braces’ for trimming the sails. 
The anchors ( Ayicvpa ), which were suspended as now, 
one on each bow from ‘ catheads’ [iwwrldes), were 
made of lead, iron, ot wood coated with lead, and 
of the modern form, as on the coins of PaMum we 
see the stock and flukes or palms and ring duly re¬ 
presented ; besides the * bower ’ anchors there were 
others, four of which were let go at the stem of 
St. Paul’s ship when shoaling water (Ac 27 s9,80 ), 
whilst a pretence was made by the crew of also 
laying out the bower anchors by boat. 

Oars (Kifonj, remus) are not mentioned as being 
used on board ; and as these were often absent from 
large merchant vessels, or only sufficient in number 
to be used as ‘ sweeps ’ during a calm, this was 
probably the case here. Such vessels had movable 
‘ topmasts,’ to the summit of which was hoisted the 
upper comer of the triangular sail, called in Latin 
supparum. It is to the lowering down to the deck 
of these topmasts that the expression (Ac 27 17 ) 
‘ strake sail ’ in the AV and ‘ lowered the gear * 
in the RV probably refers; to ‘ strike ’ a topmast 
is the proper nautical term in use at the present 
day. Seneca tells us that Alexandrian wheat- 
ships, § on arrival at Puteoli, alone had the privi¬ 
lege of keeping their topsails np, all others being 
obliged to lower them down on entering the bay. 
The phrase a.vTo<p&a\fxeiv rtp Mptp (Ac 27 u ), trans¬ 
lated in the AV ‘ bear up into the wind,* and in the 
RV ‘ face the wind,’ would be, in nautical language, 
‘ l>eat up against the wind.’ To ‘bear up’ is the 
sea phrase for doing exactly the reverse of what is 

* Torr, Ancient Ships, pi. vi. 27. t lb. pi. vi. 28. 

J Smith, V. and S. qf St. Paul , pp. 192-200. 

5 Epist. 77, cit. Smith, V. and S. of St. Paul, p. 167. 
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expressed in the AV, and means to put a ship before 
the wind. Captain Sturmy* in describing a naval 
sea fight says, * Bear up before the wind that we may 
give nini our starboard broadside,’ and again, * He 
bears up before the wind to stop his leaks’; d.vro~ 
<p$a\/jL€iv as a nautkal expression, may have refer¬ 
ence to the eyes painted on each bow of ships in 
general; the term ‘ eyes of the ship ’ is still in general 
use as a sea term for the inside part of her which 
lies nearest to the stem. The rope cables ( axoiria , 
ayKupia, ancoralia or funes ancorales) which passed, 
as now, through holes on each side of the bow, 
were of from 6 in. to 4J in. in diameter, equal to 
from 13£ in. to 18 in. modern hemp cables, and were 
‘ hove in * by a capstan {<rrpo<t>elov) to weigh the 
anchor. Chain cables were tnen used only by ships 
of war, and, in so far as the English Navy is con¬ 
cerned, were not introduced till the beginning of 
the 19th century. 

The terms ‘helps' and 4 undergirding' (Ac 27 17 
potyetai, VTofawvvres) refer to the modes in use of 
strengthening an old or weak ship in bad weather 
by bracing the two curved ends of the ship, which 
were not water-borne, together by means of a stout 
rope or cable passing along the outside of the ship 
longitudinally, and generally below the water-line, 
several times; or by passing it under the keel and 
round the hull in a direction transverse to its 
length, and probably sometimes by a combination 
of both these methods. 4 Undergirding' is a literal 
translation of the Greek nautical term for the opera¬ 
tion of passing the above ropes or cables (cirofw- 
iiara) around or under a ship ; but it has never l>een 
an English sea term, although the process of trans¬ 
verse undergirding has occasionally been resorted 
to by our sailing ships when dangerously over¬ 
strained, and was then termed 4 trapping ’ the sliip.f 
The internal longitudinal rope support of the 
ancient Egyptian ships seems to have been still 
in use in Roman ships to some extent under the 
name of torment itm,? probably from the two or 
lour parts of rope of which it consisted being 
tightened, as required, by means of a piece of 
wood inserted between them and twisted round ; 
the transverse external support was termed mitra. 
The longitudinal support became unnecessary when 
the length of the enas of the ship not water-borne 
iKicanie greatly diminished and the amount of deck 
increased ; with improved shipbuilding the long 
curves disappeared. All Greek and Roman ships 
of M ar of the rank of triremes and upwards seem 
to have had the hypozomata permanently fixed in 
their places on board to enable them to better 
withstand the shock of ramming, and Mere also 
supplied with extra ones as part of their stores ; 
but, in the case of merchant vessels popraywyai) 
such as St. Paul's ship, these ‘helps’ were prob¬ 
ably improvised out of their ordinary gear. The 
term aicevy, translated ‘tackling’ (AV and RV 
Ac 27 u ), which the crew (and passengers [AV]) 
threw overboard with their own hands on the 
third day of the gale, probably refers to the spare 
stores of various kinds which followed some 
heavier undescribed weights (v. 18 ), and it Mas only 
os a last resort that the cargo of wheat (v. 38 ) (on 
which the commercial success of the voyage de¬ 
pended, and which w as in charge of the ‘sujiercargo’ 
(vavK\r)pos, v. 11 ), to w hose ill advice and that of the 
sailing-master {Kvpepvfynjs) St. Paul attributed their 
mishap) was ‘ jettisoned ’ in order to so lighten the 
ship, that, when the cables were slipped (v. 40 ) and 
the foresail hoisted, she might run high up on the 
beach they had selected (v. a ). 

From the depth of water in which soundings w ere 
taken (Ac 27 s8 ), viz. in 20 and 15 fathoms, it is evident 

* The Complcat Mariner , bk. i. p. 20, a.d. 1668. 

t Isidore Hwp. Op. Fol. Par. 1601. 

t Hor. Gann. L-ih. 6,7. 


that a sounding-lead attached to a line (/ccmnreipa- 
rrjpla, catopirates) w’as used, as we see it on a bas- 
relief in the British Museum, suspended from the 
volute of the bow,* and probably ‘armed’ with 
grease at its low’er end to determine the nature of 
the bottom, as in the time of Herodotus (ii. 5) and 
Lucilius.f The anchoring by the stern when rapidly 
shoaling water at night (Ac 27 29 ) was good seaman¬ 
ship, and, in a vessel shaped alike at both ends, 
ottered no practical difficulties, the rudder-paddles 
being afterwards triced up clear of the water. The 
ship carried at least one boat (<rK&<prj), like all others 
of her class, for general purposes, such as laying 
out anchors (v. 30 ), communicating wdth the shore 
or with other ships; and this boat was towed asterr 
in charge of one of the crew,; in accordance with 
usual practice in fine weather, being either hoisted 
up to ‘ davits ’ outside the ship, or hoisted on board 
altogether, for greater security (v. w ), when bad 
weather came on. 

The ship in which St. Paul embarked from the 
island of Melita seems to have been of the same 
type as the wrecked one, but we have the additional 
detail given of her ‘ sign ’ {rapdaynov, insigne) (28 11 ), 
indicating her name Aibricovpoi , translated ‘ Castor 
and Pollux ’ in the AV and 4 The Twin Brothers' 
in the RV. Whether the varasemon was, in this 
case, a painting on either siae of the stem denoting 
the fratres Hrfence , sons of Jupiter, who were then 
specially venerated as the patrons of sailors,§ like 
St. George and St. Nicholas in modern days, or 
whether they formed her ‘ figurehead,’ we do not 
know; but both modes of indicating a ship’s name, 
and, occasionally, a combination of the two, were 
in vogue at that time in Roman ships. That these 
ships M ere capable of 4 Marking to windward ’ like 
modern sailing ships there can be no manner of 
doubt, although, possibly, not lying so close to the 
w ind as within 5 or 6 points of the compass; but 
the quotation from Pliny [HN ii. 48) does not refer 
to ‘ beating,’ and merely states that ships with the 
same wind sail in opposite directions according 
to the ‘tack’ they are on, and often meet one 
another, which can obviously be done with the 
Mind fair or abeam.;i The modem nautical term 
con esponding to the Greek irepieXOovTes ko.tt\vtt\- 
aa/xfv iis 'Vrjyiop (Ac 28 13 ), translated in the AV * we 
fetched a compass and came to Rhegium * (RV 
4 made a circuit *),5 would be 4 we beat up to Rlie- 
giuiii,' the only course open to her in making for 
that port front Syracuse with a northerly wind, 
which is clearly indicated by her waiting there a 
day for a change of wind to the south. That these 
ships were fast sailers we know’ from contemporary 
statements of ancient authors, and especially from 
Pliny, who, in speaking of the marvellous utility 
of the flax plant, of which sails w r ere made, in re¬ 
ducing the time occupied in a voyage from Egypt 
to Italy, instances a voyage recently made from the 
Straits of Messina to Alexandria, by two Roman 
prefects, E. Galerius and Balbillus, in 7 and 6 days 
respectively ; and another voyage from Puteoli to 
Alexandria by Valerius Marian us, a Roman senator, 
4 lenis>»imo ttatu,’ in 9 dajs.** St. Paul's voynge 
from Rhegium to Puteoli (180 miles) w*as effected 
in 2 da^s (but see art. Roads and Travel (in nt), 
p. 379). 

Of the fishing and passenger loats on the Sea of 
Galilee (Lake of Tiberias), whi;h were evidently 
very numerous in our Lord's time, we have no 
description. 

* Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greek* and Roman*, fig. 294 
p. 259. 

t Torr, Ancient Ships , p. 101. X Tb. p. 103. 

§ Hor. Carm. i. 8. 

H Smith, DR*-, art. ‘ Ships and Boats.* 

WH (following BK 1 ) read *rvw«A*»i at, ‘ cast locee 

** ay xix. i. 
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ROADS AND TRAYEL (IN OT)._ 

I. Roads. 

i. Position and conformation of Palestine. 

ii. Hebrew terms for ‘road.’ Metaphorical usages. 

iii. Various kinds of roads. 

iv. The roads of the OT. 

L Roods connecting Palestine with other coun- I 
tries: (o) Arabia, ( b) Egypt, (c) Syria, Ass\ ria 1 
apd Babylonia. 

2. Roads in Palestine: in (a) Judaea, (b) Samaria, 
(c) Galilee, Of) the Jordan Valley (including 
the fords), (e) on the east of the Jordan 

II. Travel. 

L Motives for travelling: (a) attendance at religious 
festivals, etc., (6) commerce, (c) political relations, 
id) ill-health, (e) war. Travelling hampered for 
Jews by the Sabbath law. 

ii. Modes of travel: on foot, riding (asses, mules, 

camels, horses), chariots, ox-waggons, cara\ ans. 

iii. Provision for the wants of travellers. Inns a late 

institution. Khans. Oriental hospitality. 

Literature. 

I. Hoads. —i. Position and Conformation of 
Palestine. —The land inhabited by the Israelites 
seemed from its position to have been predestined 
to form a meeting - point in the world’s lines of 
communication. On the western side it* situation 
brought it into connexion with the Mediterranean 
coasts; on the south-west the country was closely 
l»ound to Egvpt, that land of ancient civilization ; 
on the south to Arabia, which was traversed by 
richly laden caravans; while on the north there 
were approaches from the coast by the Merj 
'Ayydn (‘the entering in of Hamath/Xu 34 8 , Jos 
13*, and often), and by the S.E. side of Antililianus, 
to the cultured lands beyond, and further to the 
great empires of the Euplirates. It was only on 
the east that an insurmountable barrier to com¬ 
munication was presented by the cheerless desert. 

For the Israelites themselves, however, these ad¬ 
vantages of situation had not the significance that 
might have been expected. The seacoast with its 
harbours, some of which were poor enough, was 
(apart from the period referred to in Gn 49 18 ) in 
the hands of the Phoenicians and the Philistines, 
to whom thus belonged the important points at 
which the caravans coming from Damascus or 
Arabia unloaded their goods for further transport 
by sea. Consequent!y. the Israelites, when they 
sought to take a share in international commerce, 
found themselves compelled to make the distant 
port of 'E?ion-geber the starting-point of their 
shipping trade. It was not till the latest period 
of Jewish history that tiiey got Joppa into their 
hands, a possession afterwards supplemented by 
the harbour of Caesarea, which had been repaired 
by Herod. 

The ancient caravan road connecting Damascus 
with Arabia, the modern Pilgrim Road, ran along 
the eastern side of the territory of the Israelites, 
and thus was of no service to them. In like 
manner the important caravan road from Gaza to 
Arabia touched only a small and thinly peopled 
tract of their country. On the other hand, the 
great caravan road connecting Damascus with the 
middle part of the Mediterranean coast and with 
Egypt ran right through the territory of Israel, 
and offered its people a variety of advantages, 
which thev did not fail to utilize when the State 
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reached under Solomon the culminating point of 
its culture. 

In the interior of the country the extensive 
stretch of mountains, interrupted by steep descents, 
presented a serious obstacle to communication. 
Aliy one who has made journeys in Palestine 
knows from experience how travelling is a course 
of up hill and down, and how at eveiy turn de¬ 
clivities have to be passed which it is a severe task 
for one’s horse to mount or to descend. For the 
most part, one has to ride at a uni king pace; it 
is but rarely that valleys are encountered with a 
level surface where horses can gallop for any long 
stretch. Besides, the tract on the western side of 
the Jordan is separated from that on the eastern 
side by the deep depression of that river. In the 
dry season, it is true, communication between the 
tw o parts of the country is kept up by numerous 
fords, but during the rainy season these are for 
the most part impassable; while, on the other 
hand, the whaling and impetuous course of the 
stream makes it impossible to use it as a water¬ 
way between north and south. The only excep¬ 
tion in this respect is the broad expanse of the 
Lake of Gennesaieth, ottering great advantages to 
the dwellers upon its shores. 

Nevertheless, the gradually developed high civili¬ 
zation of the Israelites led to the difficulties of 
communication l>eing overcome as far as was prac¬ 
ticable, and there aiose, as the Old Testament 
show's, a network of roads covering all the in¬ 
habited part* oi the country. From this point of 
view, the monarchical period, from the reign of 
Solomon onwards, must have been of special 
significance; but, on the other hand, the ditter- 
ence between the earlier and later periods must 
not be exaggerated. The country to which the 
Israelites came as settleis already possessed a 
certain measure of civilization. The Tel el-Amarna 
letters, which in so many respect* have enlarged 
our knowledge of the pro - Israelite history of 
Canaan, mention, amongst other things, caravans 
w hich the Egyptian vassal-princes in Canaan were 
in the w T ay of sending under escort to Egypt.* 
This points to the existence of routes of com¬ 
munication. AYe gather also from the Song of 
Del>orah that in the period of the Judges there 
were roads with a brisk traffic in the Northern 
kingdom, for the condition of things that had 
supervened owing to the weakness of the Israel¬ 
ites is described in these terms: ‘ The high¬ 
ways were unoccupied, and the travellers walked 
through byways * (Jg 3 ,5 ).+ 

ii. Hebrew terms for ‘Road.'—T he usual 
Hebrew W'ord for ‘road’ is 7TJ {derekh), which, 
from its etymology', probably means 1 ground 
trodden upon.’ Side by side with it w T e have the 
word (m&sifliih), which occurs also in the 

Inscription of Mesha, and whose radical meaning 
is undoubtedly that of a road which has been 
constructed by the filling up of hollows, and wdiich 
is kept up by artificial methods. More poetical 
is the employment in Hebrew of the word rnk 
Corah), which, on the other hand, is the usual 
term in Aramaic. Likewise more poetical are 
avq {nathtbh) or ( nUhibhah) and (common in 
Aramaic and Arabic) S’py ( shebhil ). A narrow 
road shut in on both sides was called 
(mish'dl, Nu 22 s4 only); the road that ran right 
through a valley or led over a stream was npyp 
(ma'&bhar) or rrjyyip (mabdrah ); the steep road up 
a declivity, rr {ma'dleh), or, down it, 171 ° {rnOrdd). 

In the figurative, language of the OT the notion 

* Of. Nos. 180,189, 242, 266 in Winckler's edition [Petrie, Nos. 
264, 281, 42, 41]. 

t That there were much frequented roads also in the southern 
portion of the land is evident from the narrative of Gn 38, where 
the IpSdishah takes her seat by the ways! In to he seen by 
passers-by. 
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of ‘road’ or ‘way* plays a prominent part, a 
circumstance probably connected not with the 
increase of communication but with recollections 
of the nomadic prehistoric period of Israel’s 
history. In the desert the discovery of the 
right path is often a question of life, for the 
wanderer who fails to find a well of water or who 
Btumbles upon an enemy’s quarters speedily falls 
a prey to death. In this way the language of the 
OT is to be understood when it speaks of a way 
to life and one to death (Pr 6 s ® 10 17 12 a 14 u 21 18 , 
Jer 21 8 ), or of a way that perishes (Ps l 6 ), or that 
is shut up (Job 19®). When God means to destroy 
a nation He closes up its way with a wall * or with 
thorns (Hos 2 8 < 8 >)* His law teaches Israel the 
right way, from which, however, the people con¬ 
stantly wander (Jer 3 1 *, cf. Is 2*). He who follows 
the example of another walks in his ways (1 K 15 28 
and often). Illustrations of similar usages might 
be multiplied indefinitely. The same figurative 
mode of expression prevails also in the 3£oran, 
whose first hearers must have been familiar 
with the importance of path-finding to the 
Bedawin. 

iii. Various kinds of Roads.— In many pas¬ 
sages of the OT the word ‘way’ or ‘road’ un¬ 
doubtedly stands for a simple bridle-path. It is 
the latter that is the initial stage in the process 
whereby men and beasts tread the same ground 
year after year. Thus the very old Pilgrim Road 
from Damascus to Arabia consists merely of a 
number of parallel tracks without any artificial 
construction, and recalls the passages in the ancient 
Arab poets where such roads are compared to 
striped cloths from S. Arabia. On the hills of 
Palestine the hard limestone soil forms a firm 
foundation for the roads, which for long stretches 
require nothing more in the way of construction, 
and present no inconvenience to the traveller ex¬ 
cept at spots where the w inter rains have washed 
down accumulations of stones. The existence of 
artificially formed roads is not necessarily implied 
in the passages where chariots or waggons are 
spoken of. According to the OT, the great plain 
between the hills of Samaria and Galilee was the 
proper home of chariots of war, which could move 
here with ease (Jg 4 2 , cf. 2 K 9 20 ). But besides 
this we hear also of vehicles traversing the hill- 
country proper— e.y. Gn 45 ,J7 (from Hebron to 
Egypt), 1 S 6 (front Efcron by w ay of Beth-shemesh 
to Kiriath-jearim), 2 S 6 (front l£iriath-jearim to 
Jerusalem), 2 S 15 1 , 1 K 1®, Is 22 18 , Jer 17 25 (from 
and to Jerusalem), 1 K 12 1S (from Shechem to 
Jerusalem), IK 22 22ff * (from Ramoth-gilead to 
Samaria), 2 K 7 14f * (from Samaria to the Jordan), 
2 K 5 9 * aoff * (from Damascus to Samaria), 2 K lO 181 - 
(from Jezreel to Samaria, cf. 9 27ff *). With refer¬ 
ence to Gn 45 s7 Robinson (BMP 2 i. 214 f.) declares 
that the road from Hebron to the south cannot 
possibly have been traversed by waggons, and 
hence he assumes that they must have made a 
circuit by the Wady el-Khdlil . In like manner 
he asserts that the road between Hebron and 
Jerusalem must have been impracticable for any¬ 
thing on wheels But in that case the OT could 
not have spoken at all of vehicles travelling from 
And to Jerusalem, for none of the roads leading to 
the capital are a whit better than the Hebron road. 
Nor can it well be doubted that the chariots which 
Absalom collected in connexion with his projected 
rebellion (2 S 15 1 ) w r ere procured at Hebron. As a 
matter of fact, there is no ground for Robinson’s 
remark if one keeps in mind that the light two¬ 
wheeled chariots of war and the clumsy ox-waggons 
(1 S 6) could travel not only on perfectly primitive 

* The method of blocking: a road by means of a wall fn3) 
formed of loose stones is described by Guthe in Mttteti. u. 
Nachrichten det deutsehen Pal. Vereins, 1896, p. 9 
EXTRA VOL.—24 


roads, but even along unbeaten ground.* Of course 
the progress under such conditions was often veTy 
slow, and the journey was attended with incon¬ 
veniences and dangers such as are expressly alluded 
to in 2 S 6«. 

But, although a number of the roads mentioned 
in the Bible are nothing more than primitive 
natural tracks, it is a well established fact, on the 
other hand, that the Israelites had also artifi¬ 
cially constructed roads. It is a circumstance of 
special importance from this point of view that 
tne Moabite king Menha records in his Inscription 
(1. 26) how he caused the road along the Amon to 
be constructed (nSon wy), For it may be inferred 
that what was done by this prince would also be 
done by the Israelite monarchs of the same period. 
A testimony in favour of this may be found in the 
very word (m&fillah) noticed above. It is also 
expressly said in Dt 19* that the roads leading to 
the three Cities of Refuge are to be kept in good 
repair (pan). In Sir 21 10 the wTiter says figura¬ 
tively, ‘ The way of sinners is made smooth with 
stones.’ Contrariwise, Job (30 u ) speaks of a tear¬ 
ing up or destroying (oru) of the road, which like¬ 
wise presupposes one that has been artificially 
formed. The expression ‘the king’s highway* 
(“fco TT3) used for the great trunk-road of the 
country (Nu 20 17 , cf. v. 19 nypz?) appears to point to 
the fact that it was especially the kings who saw 
to the repairing of the roads, a procedure which 
was natural even on military grounds.t We are 
not, of course, to think of such roads as possessing 
any special excellence ; they were probably similar 
in character to the ‘ Sultan's roads 1 as these existed 
in Palestine down to recent years. Accordingly, 
when kings went upon a journey, people were sent 
out to prepare the roads, for instance by removing 
loose stones from the surface (cf. Is 40* 57 14 62 10 , and 
Diod. Sic. ii. 13). It is also related by Josephus 
that Vespasian took workmen along with his army, 
whose duty it was to remove inequalities in tne 
roads, and to cut down any bushes that might be 
in the way.J On the other hand, it is improbable 
that the Israelites built any bridges , as there is no 
word in the OT (nor even 2 Mac 12 18 ) which can be 
proved to mean ‘ bridge,’ and none of the existing 
remains of ancient bridges over the Jordan are 
earlier than the Roman period. Any one who 
wanted to cross the Jordan had to avail himself 
of the fords , unless he followed the example of 
Jonathan the Maccabee (1 Mac fi 48 ) and swam 
over.§ In desert regions a ‘ waymark * (P*y ztyytin, 
or man tamHir) was set up for the guidance of 
travellers (Jer 31 S1 ), a practice which is also men¬ 
tioned frequently by the ancient Arab poets. But 
milestones were first introduced by the Romans; 
the Israelites reckoned distances by the number of 
days’ journey (Gn 30 36 31 23 , 1 K 19 4 , 2 K 3 9 ), and 
appear in general to have had no measure for long 
stretches of road.|| 

iv. The Roads of the OT.—The mention in 
the OT of the then existing roads is naturally of a 

* Cf. €.g. the illustrations in W. Max Muller, Asien u. Europa , 
301, 366. 

t But when Josephus (Ant. vm. vii. 4) records that Solomon 
caused the roads leading to Jerusalem to be paved with black 
stone, it is certain that he attributes to this monarch th r work 
of a later age. A stone pavement is mentioned in the OT in 
2 K 1617, Ezk 4017, Neh 38(?X 2 Ch 73, cf. Aristeas, 88. 

X BJ in. vi. 2. Cf. vii. 8, where it is recorded how Vespasian, 
when he had determined to besiege Jotapata, first despatched 
workmen in the direction of the city to level the mountain 
road, which was difficult for foot-passengers to traverse and 
wholly impracticable for horsemen. Josephus adds that in four 
da vs thev succeeded in making a wide military road. 

$ On the other hand, it may be assumed that the Phoenicians 
understood how to build some kind of bridge, for the deep 
Li^&ny gorge which is crossed by the undeniably ancient road 
between Zidon and the Mtrj 'Aifyun cannot be passed in any 
other wav (cf. Robinson, BttP iii. 50). 

G Whether the word .Ti}9 ( kibhrah , Gn 35M 487, 2 K 61*) 
really stands for a larger measure of length, is very uncertain. 
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somewhat incidental character, and is influenced 
exclusively by regard to the scenes of the history 
that is being narrated. Nevertheless, it is wortn 
while to enumerate the most important of these 
roads, since we thus obtain at all events a view of 
the condition of things at the time. They were 
supplemented by the later Roman roads, which as 
a rule followed the old lines of communication (cf. 
the following article).* 

1. We shall first examine the roads that con - 
nected Palestine with the surrounding countries .— 
{a) From Arabia it was possible to reach Palestine 
by a variety of roads. One led in a straight line 
from Elatli, by way of Lysa (Wildy Lussan), to 
Gaza-f At Aboda CAbdc) it met the road coming 
from (lebron by Beersheba and Elusa. The por¬ 
tion of this road lying between Lysa and Elatli is 
probably to be identified with ‘the way to the 
Yam Suph' mentioned in Nu 14 25 21 4 , Dt l 40 2 1 . 
Another road ran up from Elath to the north 
through the 'Arabah depression. The traveller 
who made choice of it in order to reach Judah, 
might either make his way to JJebron by the 
ancient Ascent of* A^rabbim ; or he might journey 
through the 'Arabah as far as the south end of the 
Dead Sea and thence gain the hills and reach 
Qebron by way of Zuiccrc ct-Tahta and el-Fufcd ; 
or he might pursue his way along the west side of 
the Dead Sea and make use of the ascent at En- 
gedi (see below). These roads must have been 
under the control of the Israelites at the time 
when Solomon opened the sea trade from 'E^ion- 
geber. Close by the watershed a road parts from 
the 'Arabah route and goes dow n to the metropolis, 
Petra. This city, however, may be readied also 
by a direct road over the high land. From Petra 
a main road leads by et-Jafila to Kerak in Moab. 
This may perhaps be identified with ‘ the king’s 
highway 5 of Nu 20 17 . But it is extremely doubt¬ 
ful whether it is the same that is referred to in the 
parallel narrative, Dt 2 s , for here the road from 
Elath to Ala'fin and thence (coinciding with the 
great Pilgrim Road) to the east side of Moab suits 
much better. The Pilgrim Road itself, which leads 
on further by Edre'i and Muzerib (probably the 
ancient Ashtaroth-fcamaim) to Damascus, marks 
an old established and very important connexion 
between Syria and Arabia, and also opens up, by 
means of various branches running westwards, a 
further connexion between Arabia and Palestine. 
At Edre'i it takes up a road coming from Dumah 
{DumAt al-Jandal). The oasis of Tema mentioned 
in the OT (Job 6 19 , Is 21 14 ) may be reached both 
from Dumah and from the southern continuation 
of the Pilgrim Road. Along these roads travelled 
not only peaceful caravans, but also the Bedawln 
tribes upon the occasion of their forays upon the 
civilized districts east of the Jordan, or their 
plundering campaigns to the west of that river. 

(6) Palestine was connected with Egypt by two 
roads. One of these (‘ the w T ay of the land of the 
Philistines,’ Ex 13 17 ) ran along the shore of the 
Mediterranean, and is probably identical with the 
present caravan road which leads past JjCanfarat 
cl-Khazne.% By this road Sargon advanced 
against the Egyptians, and defeated them at 
Raphia; and Necho doubtless availed himself of 
it w r hen he set out to march through Palestine 
(2 K 23 5 ®). At a later period Titus made his way 
from Egypt to Judaea along this road, his halting- 
places being Ostrakine, Rhinocorura, Raphia, 

*Of maps to be consulted on what follows, we should re¬ 
commend, in addition to the two accompanying ones and large 
English ones of the PEF, the special maps of the ZDPV, 
rols. iu. and xix. Cf. also Bartholomew-Smith's Map of 
Palestine (Edln., T. ft T. Clark, 1901). 

t Regarding the stations of the Peutinger Table, cf. Buhl, 
Gesch, der Edomiter, p. 18. 

t Cf. Brugsch, Deutsche Revue, ix. 850 fl. 


Gaza, Ascalon, Jamnia, Joppa, and Ctesarca.* 
The other road is called in the OT ‘the way to 
Slmr' ((in 16 7 , 1 S 15 7 ). The researches of F. W. 
Holland have show’n that it deviated from the 
caravan road from Beersheba, and ran north from 
Jebel Yelek y then by Jebel Mug ho ret, and finally 
over undulating ground to Ismail iya.f See, fur¬ 
ther, art. Shur in vol. iv. 

(c) On the northern frontier of Palestine there 
>vere three entrances to the country. These 
marked the connexion not only with Syria but 
also w ith the Euphrates lands, Assyria and Baby - 
Ionia , for any direct communication with the 
latter through the waterless Syrian desert ws« 
difficult. We shall look first at the points of 
entrance, and then at the routes which converged 
ujion them. 

The first entrance is the road along the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast, leading from Beirut by Zidon to 
Tyre and on to the south. Somewhat to the 
north of Beirut it was blocked by a rocky pro¬ 
tection at the Nahr el-Kalb, but even in pre- 
sraelite times this obstacle had been overcome, 
for among the figures cut on the rocky wall, at the 
spot where the course of the road is hewn past the 
rock, is that of Ramses II.— a circumstance which 
throws an interesting light upon the conditions of 
communication in these early times.—The second 
entrance was the Merj 'Ayyfin, into which de¬ 
bouched the road leading from Riblali (2 K 23 ,a 
23 «. aw.) through the valley between Lebanon and 
Antilibanus.—The third starting-point was Da¬ 
mascus, from which several losids led to the west 
and the south. One ran along the foot of Hermon 
to Dan, whence the tra\eller could reach Zidon, 
Tyre, and Galilee (see below). Another ran in a 
S.W. direction past cl-tfunctra in Golan, and 
struck the Jordan at the spot where afterwards 
the Bridge of Jacob’s Daughters was built. We 
shall presently describe more fully how from this 
point it traversed Westei n Galilee and led by one 
branch to Acco and by another to the Plain of 
Jezreel. By means of its further continuation 
along the Aleditenanean coast it formed the prin¬ 
cipal connexion between Damascus, with it?* hin¬ 
terland, and Egypt. In the Middle Ages it was I 
called Via Maris, and there is a strong proba¬ 
bility that it is to be identified with the road 
that bears the corresponding name D;n (derchh 
hay yam, ‘w T ay of the sea’) in Is Besides 

this there w T as still another road from Damascus 
through the trans-Jordanic territory, w hich crossed 
the Jordan at Bethshean, and thence led to the 
Plain of Jezreel or into the hill-country of Samaria. 

Having now learned what were the points of 
entrance to North Palestine, we must notice 
briefly the roads leading thence to Syria and 
the Euphrates lands, for the Israelites had not 
infrequently the misfortune to see armies ad¬ 
vancing against them along these roads, or hod 
themselves to tread them os deported captives. 
The oldest principal line of communication be¬ 
tween North Palestine and the Euphrates lands 
contrived to avoid the desert by a long circuitous 
route through Syria, passing Itiblah (2 K 23 s * 
256 . 20 /.^ Hamath, Emesa, and Aleppo, and along 
the Upper Euphrates till in the fertile Belikh 
Valley it reached the city of flarrfin, where the 
roads from Armenia ana Babylonia met. This 
was probably the route chosen, for instance, by 
Pharaoh necho (2 K 23^), who was met by Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar at Carchemish. It w r as doubtless along 
the same road tiiat the Assyrian kingB advanced 

* Jos. BJ iv. xi. 5. Regarding the ancient Egyptian fortresses 
on this road, see W. Max Muller, Asian u. Europa, 134. 

t Proceedirujs of Royal Gewj . Soc. xxii. 455 f.; Trumbull. 
Kadssh Bamea, 340 f.; Guthe, ZDPV viii. 217. 

J Schumacher, PEFSt , 1889, p. 78f.; G. A. Smith, UGHL 4261 
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on their expeditions of conquest.* From Qarr&n 
a road led direct to Nineveh, while Babylonia 
could be reached through the Mesopotamian Plain. 
At a later period Thapsacns was a favourite 
crossing-place. It was here, for example, that 
the younger Cyrus and Alexander the Great 
crossed the Euphrates. This brought one nearer 
to the desert on the west of the river, but it was 
still possible to keep on the edge of the cultured 
land. In the Roman period, on the other hand, 
a much frequented route was the shorter road 
from Damascus by way of Palmyra and a number 
of water stations in tlie desert to the spot where 
the Cliaboras joins the Euphrates.! It is possible, 
however, that in much earlier times this desert 
road had a predecessor. H. Winckler £ seeks to 
show that as early as the 14th cent. B.C. the Baby¬ 
lonian king Kadasman-harba, finding the old road 
through N. Mesopotamia closed against him by 
the extension of the sway of Assyria, caused water 
stations to be established in the desert, in order 
that he might have a direct road from Babylon to 
Damascus after his conquest of the Suti who 
lived in this desert. The circumstance that Pal¬ 
myra is first mentioned towards the close of the 
pre-Christian period is of course no argument 
against this view, for a water station may very well 
have existed there prior to the building of the 
famous city. Which of these roads was followed by 
the exiles on their way back from Babylon cannot 
be determined with certainty. The descriptions 
in Is 40 lff - 43 ,4f * 49®®* presuppose that a desert has 
to be traversed by the returning company. We 
may also recall the circumstance that those who 
accompanied Zerubbabel took with them, according 
to Ezr 2 08 , not only horses and mules and as*es, 
but 435 camels, and that those who returned with 
Ezra w ere exposed to danger from * liers in wait ’ 
(Ezr 8 S1 ). But this will suit equally well a journey 
through the mostly unpeopled Ts. Mesopotamia, 
and does not point of necessity to a course through 
the desert proper. According to Berosus {ap. Jo*. 
c. Apion. i. 19), Nebuchadrezzar, after he had 
cleared Syria of the Egyptian troops, being in¬ 
formed of his father’s death set oil for Babylon 
by forced marches through the desert. At the 
same time he left instructions with his generals 
to conduct the Jewish, Phoenician, and other 
prisoners of war, along with the baggage of the 
army, thither. In this latter instance, evidently, 
the way round about the desert was to be fol¬ 
lowed. 

2. Roads in Palestine.— (a) When we turn to 
Judaea , we are best informed as to the roads 
leading from Jerusalem. The ancient main road 
from the capital to the Maritime Plain led past 
Gibeon and Beth-boron, from which there was a 
steep ascent to the plain (cf. e.g. Jos 10 10 , 2S 2“ 
13 M [LXX] 20 12 , Ac 23 23 - 81 ; Jos. BJ II. xii. 2, xix. 8). 
The present road from Jerusalem to Jaffa or Lydda 
is first mentioned a few times by Eusebius. § Prom 
the Philistine Plain various passes led into the 

* Shalmaneser ii. describes (H. Winckler, Keilinschr. Text . 
bush, 2) how, when the Euphrates was in high flood, he crossed 
the river on vessels constructed from sheeps’ skins, and de¬ 
feated the king of Carchemish and others. 

t M. v. Oppenheim, Vom Ahttelmeer turn persiech.cn Golf, 

L 831. 

X Altorient. Forschungen , i. 146; Die politieche Entwickelvng 
Babyloniens und Assyrians, 14. The active intercourse be¬ 
tween Babylon and Palestine-Egypt by means alike of royal 
messengers and traders is witnessed to by the Tel el-Amarna 
letters, e.g. Wirickler, Nos. 10,11 [Petrie, Nos. 22,124], 

9 Onom. 8 109. 27, 271. 40, 2S3. S3. If the NT Emmaus should 
be identical with Kol&niye, the way to it would coinoide with 
the beginning of the Jaffa road; but if Emmaus is el-KuUbe, 
the reference in Lk 24 13 will be to the road to this village by 
way of Nabi Sarmrfl. If £iriath-jearim be rightly identified 
with lfaryet el-1 neb, it was by the eastern portion of the 
present Jaffa road that the ark travelled from this city to j 
Jerusalem (1S 6). 
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mountains and to the capital.* From Ashdod 
the main road led through the Wady es-Sunt, 
called in earlier times the Vale of Elan (cf. the 
narrative of 1 S 17 1<r *). From ‘Ekron a road ran 
to Beth-shemesh in the Wady es-Surdr further to 
the north. Hither the kine brought the ark of 
Jahweh, and thence it wan afterwards conveyed to 
$iriath-jearim and finally to Jerusalem (1 S 6, 
2 S 6).—Towards the south Jerusalem was con¬ 
nected by an ancient road with Hebron and be¬ 
yond it with Beer&heba (cf. e.g. 2 S 15“ 16“, 1 K 
19 s ). By this road Lysias, according to 1 Mac 
4 8Mr *, attempted to reach the capital, but was 
completely routed by Judas at Beth-?ur. It was 
presumably this road also that was chosen when 
a journey was undertaken from Judaea to Edom. 
The ancient highroad, before it was modernized 
a few years ago, bore every trace of having been 
ad ways the mam route between Jerusalem and the 
south; it was carried in a straight line, and was 
in many places artificially constructed, and that 
apparently from early times. Like the generality 
of such roads, it presented not a few difficulties, 
leading as it did over steep hills, and being covered 
at not a few spots with large stones.! An hour’s 
journey south of Jerusalem a road strikes off from 
it, which brings one in 13 minutes to Bethlehem 
(cf. Jg 19 lff> ). — From Jerusalem to En-gedi there 
was also a much frequented road. It is mentioned 
in 2 Ch 20. As the (Hazziz) of v. 16 is no doubt 
to be identified with the modern Wady Rasds& 9 
the ancient road followed exactly the same course 
as the later Roman road. A part of this road is 
probably in view also in 1 S 24?', whereas the 
road named in the parallel narrative (26 s ) should 
more likely be found in that between En-gedi and 
IJebron, if, that is to say, the hill Qachilah is 
rightly identified with X>ahr el-K6ld. From En- 
gedi one can proceed further to the southern shore 
of the Dead Sea and to Edom.—The ancient main 
road between Jerusalem and Jericho (Lk 10 s0 ) prob¬ 
ably coincided with the Roman road.£ It ran, 
according to 2 S 15 13 [LXX] 16 5 , over the Mount 
of Olives and then by the city of Baburim. Its 
further course, which may be presumed to have 
been the same as that of the later road (before it 
was modernized), led through the waterless and 
sun-scorched desert to TaVat ed-D&m, a name 
which probably points back to the old 1 Ascent of 
Adummim ’ by which the low ground is reached 
(Jos 15 7 18 17 ). This was the usual road taken by 

f iilgrims coming from the east of the Jordan. The 
atter, as a rule, included also Galilaeans who de¬ 
sired to avoid the road through Samaria. There 
was another, but a longer, road from the capital to 
the X.W. shore of the Dead Sea and Jericho. It 
first follows the lower £idron Valley by Mar-saba; 
then passes the Munfar hill, and crossing the 
small plain of Buka* finally arrives through beauti¬ 
ful scenery at the low ground. It was probably 
by this road that king Zedekiah fled from Jeru¬ 
salem to the Jordan (2 K 25 4f *, Jer 39*).—The 
present main road from Jerusalem to the north, 
which at some spots is very bad and uncomfort¬ 
able, meets us in the narrative of Jg 19 15 , where 
the Levite, turning aside from Jerusalem, pro¬ 
posed to pass the night at Gibeah or Ramah.fi 
Its northern continuation, which ran past Gopbna, 
is mentioned in Onom. 2 300. 94. It is the same 
road which is called in Jg 20 81 the way from 
Bethel to Gibeah. By this road Titus moved on 

* Josephus {BJ iil ii. 8) says that these passes were occupied 
bv the Romans when the Jews projected an attack on AsosJon. 
On the ancient roads from Jerusalem to 'Artuf, see ZDPV 
X. 134 f. 

t Robinson, BRP 2 L 214 f. 
j Cf. v. Kasteren, ZDPV xiii. 95ff. 

§ Ramah is the modern er-lbim ; Gibeah in all probability is 
TulU el-FUl, somewhat to the south of it 
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Jerusalem, for he passed the night at Gophna, 
then at Gabath-Saul, i.e. Gibeah and came finally 
to Scopus, from which he descried Jerusalem with 
its magnificent temple.* On the other hand, 
Isaiah (lO 38 ®*) makes the Assyrian conqueror ad¬ 
vance against Jerusalem by another road further 
to the north-east—a circumstance which at least 
suggests that in olden times armies coming from 
the north approached Jerusalem by this road, and 
not by the one first named. As a matter of fact, 
the two roads unite further to the north, but it 
is strange all the same that considerable armies 
should have preferred the very difficult passage 
by the Suwexnit gorge (cf. 1 S 14 4 ). The road 
named by the prophet, which can be reached either 
by way of * Anathoth or by the present road to the 
south of Tulel el-Ful, runs past JJizma and Geba' 
to the Suiceintf gorge, north of which Michmash 
is reached. At all events Michmash was, as 1 S 
13 u shows, an important meeting-point, from 
which roads ran in all directions. Towards the 
south one could go to ‘Ai and 'Ophrah. A road 
running west connected Michmash with Beth- 
boron and the Maritime Plain. And, lastly, there 
was a fourth road going in a south - eastern 
direction to the Valley of Zeboim, by which we 
should no doubt understand the great Wady el- 
Kelt , from the northern edge of which an ancient 
road leads down to Jericho .t It is very probable 
that it was this route that the Israelites followed 
when they moved into the country to the west of 
the Jordan; so that here again we have to do with 
a road of extreme historical interest^ Since there 
is a direct course from Michmash to *Ai, every¬ 
thing is in favour of the latter city having been 
the first to be attacked by the Israelites ; and by 
the same road they could always retire upon their 
fixed camp in the Jordan Valley (cf. Jos 9®). 

(b) The continuation of the road leaving Jeru¬ 
salem for the north leads to Samaria , namely by 
way of Bethel to Shechem (cf. Jg. 21“, a passage 
which shows that the ancient road, like the 
modern one, ran to the west of Shiloh).§ The 
I scene of Jos 4 8ff - is the spot where this road bends 
to the west and leads into the Vale of Shechem. 
The different roads leading from Shechem are re¬ 
ferred to generally in Jg 9", and in v.* 7 there is 
special mention of the way that came from 1 the 
| Soothsayers 7 Oak. 7 But several of these roads 
were of special importance, and the scanty allu¬ 
sions to them in the OT must be explained on 
the ground that detailed narratives are so seldom 
connected with this district. As the well-watered 
and fertile Wady Sha*ir t running west from 
Shechem, opens a connexion with the Maritime 
Plain, so does the Wady el-Fdri'a, which runs 
east, provide an approach from the Jordan Valley. 
Neither of these roads is mentioned in the OT, 
except in the narrative of Jacob’s immigration 
(Gn 33 l7f *); but in later times we read of Ves¬ 
pasian coming from Emmaus and descending by 
way of Shechem to Koreae, i.e. the beautiful oasis 
KurAwa at the mouth of the Wady el-FAri'a.\\ 
\ The story of Abimelech’s march from Shechem to 
Thebe? (Jg 9 80 ) introduces us to another main road 
leading out from Shechem, namely that which 
runs in a north-eastern direction by way of TAbd§ 

* Joe. BJv.VL iff. From Gibeah a road led to Gibeon, if 
Budde’s very attractive emendation in Jg SO* 1 is correct. In 
any case such a road exists, and in all probability it was 
followed by the legion which came from Emmaus to join Titus 
at Gibeah. 

t The name Wady Abu PaM. recalling the name ZSbtfim, is 
still attached to a branch of the Wddy eLKelt. 

| Cf. G. A. Smith, HGHL 264. 

9 In Dt ll 30 it is usual to discover a reference to the main 
road which passes to the east of Shechem, but perhaps Steuer- 
nagel is right in questioning the correctness of the text in this 

passage. 

| Jos. BJ xv. viiL L 


to Bethshean, and thus connects Shechem with 
the trans-Jordanic region and Damascus.—Lastly, 
there is a road to the north, running from Shechem 
to Jenin , where openB one of the approaches that 
lead from the Plain of Jezreel into the hills of 
Samaria. Here we are at the starting-point of 
the great road which led from the Plain and from 
Galilee past Shechem to Jerusalem and to the 
south of the country.* Hence we find king 
Aba?iah of Judah at this spot when he sought 
to flee to his home before Jehu — an attempt, 
however, which failed because his wounds com¬ 
pelled him to hasten to Megiddo , westward from 
Jenin (2 K 9 J7f ). At Jenin we encounter also 
those Galilaeans who in their pilgrimage to the 
temple passed through Samaria (cf. the story of 
the murder of Galileans perpetrated here by the 
Samaritans, Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 1 ; BJ II. xii. 3). 
Special importance attached to this Jenin road 
for the further reason that it formed the approach 
from the north to the capital, Samaria, the great 
Jenin-Shechem road throwing off two side-roods 
to Sebastiyeh. One of these branches off at the 
beautifully situated village of Jebna , the other at 
the more southerly Beit Imrim. + Here then we 
have the route followed, for instance, by Jehu 
when he drove from Jezreel to Samaria (2 K 
10 iaff, )i and probably also by an enemy advancing 
from the Jordan against the capital (7 Y4f ‘). 

In addition to the two roads already mentioned 
which gave access from the north to the hill- 
country of Samaria by way of Bethshean and 
Jenin , there were a number of other passes at the 
choice of travellers coming from the Plain of 
Jezreel. The most important of these is the road 
leading by Lejjun (Drobably the ancient Megiddo) 
over the nills in a SS.W. direction to the Judaean 
and Philistine Maritime Plain; for this is the 
continuation of the above-mentioned great caravan 
road (the Via Maris) connecting Damascus with 
Egypt. This road was traversed not only by 
patient caravan camels, but by many great armies 
— e.g. by the Assyrians when marching against 
Egypt; by Nechc/s troops on his march to the 
Euphrates, which king Josiali made a vain attempt 
to stop at Megiddo (2 K 23 s9 ); by Cambyses in bis 
Egyptian campaign, etc. It was presumably 
followed also by the Aramaean kings of Damas¬ 
cus, when they extended their military expeditions 
to the Philistine Maritime Plain (2 K 12 18 13 33 
[LXX]).J—But besides this main route there was 
another caravan road to the southern Maritime 
Plain, which was preferred by those who crossed 
the Jordan at Bethshean. It is described by 
Robinson (BRP iii. 158 f.) as running west from 
Jenin into the hill-country and touching the Plain 
of Dothan between Kefr Kud and Ja'bud. Its 
great antiquity is shown by Gn 37", where a 
caravan travelling from Gilead to Egypt passes 
Dothan.—Finally, it was possible for one coming 
from the northern part of the country to reach 
the Judaean Maritime Plain by keeping right along 
the seashore, for an artificially widened passage 
led by the foot of Carmel; but this route was 
chosen only by those who from their start in the 
north had followed the way by the coast. 

(c) Among the roads in Galilee we have first to 
deal with that part of the Via Maris which touched 

*In Jth 47 the high priest writes to the inhabitants of 
Bethulia, directing’ them to seise the mountain posses because 
by them was the way to Judaea, and it was easy to hinder an 
approach, as the pass was narrow, with space for two men at 
most It is plain that the author has in view here the narrow 
valley of Jibleam , behind Jenin. 

t Robinson. BRP * iL 811. Samaria is connected with Shechem 
by a road which turns off to the right from the Wddy Sha'tr. 

t On the ground of these passages, Wellhausen (Comp. d. 
Hex. 254) identifies the Aphe? mentioned in 1 K 2CP®. ao f g K 
IS 1 7, with the Apiiek of the Maritime Plain, on the situation of 
which cf. especially G. A, Smith, HGHL* 675. 
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this district. After passing the Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters, the road ascends to Khan Juhb Yusuf, 
from which it runs to the N.W. shore of the Lake 
of Gennesareth at Khan Minyeh.* Thence it runs 
up through the Vale of el-^amm&m to Khan et- 
Tujjfar, and reaches the Plain of Jezreel in the 
neighbourhood of Tabor. At Ifam Ifaftin it 
throws off a branch in a westerly direction to Acco. 
—Of the remaining roads in Galilee, which, owing 
to the dense population of this part of the country, 
must have been very numerous, we may notice the 
following. The cities which Tiglath-pileser con¬ 
quered m succession (2 E 15'**) lay on the road 
from Jfedesh to the Merj'Ayyun.\ But the main 
road from the Merj 'Ayydn to the south probably 
kept closer by the Jordan, Jtill it finally united 
with the Via Maria . From AbU (the ancient Abel 
beth-Maacah) a road ran westwards to Tyre; it 
connected the latter city with Damascus. On the 
western side of the Galilaean hills the protuberance 
known as the Ladder of Tyre (Scala Tyriorum) 
presented an awkward obstacle to communication. 
Nevertheless, the Phoenicians succeeded in making 
this difficult point passable even for chariots, as is 
proved by the ancient marks of wheels; and so 
we hear of various armies moving from Syria along 
the seacoast.t What roads are referred to in the 
narrative of 1 K 17“ and Mt 15 21 cannot be deter¬ 
mined with certainty owing to the brevity of the 
descriptions. 

(d) In the Jordan Valley an ancient road on the 
western side of the river supplies the connexion 
between north and south. On the west shore of 
the Lake of Gennesareth, where the bordering hills 
leave only a somewhat narrow strand clear, this 
road connected the numerous villages that were 
found here in ancient times. From the crossing- 
place at Bethsliean it was followed by Pompey in 
his campaign against Aristobulus.§ Along its 
northern portion, between the Lakes of Gennes¬ 
areth and Rftleh, Jonathan marched (1 Mac 11® 7 ).|| 

The Jordan, as already remarked, possesses a 
considerable number of fords. The most southern 
of these is called el-lfenii ; next comes the ford at 
the pilgrims’ bathing-place; and, further up the 
river, that at the road from Jericho to es-Salt , 
where the crossing is now made by a bridge. A t 
one or other of these points we must seek the 
ford of Pc,sUhn (Jg 3 128 [see art. Quarry in vol. 
iv.], cf. 2 S 19 16 ). At the next principal entrance 
to the hill-country, namely the Wady el-Fdri'a 
coming from Shechem, we encounter the ford ed- 
Dumiye , likewise with a bridge, which by the way 
stands at present on dry ground, the river having 
hollowed a new bed for itself. IT This much fre¬ 
quented crossing to the central part of the trans¬ 
it ordanic district meets us in tne OT under the 
name Adam (Jos 3 16 , and probably also 1 K i 48 , 
where Moore happily suggests reading ‘ the ford 
(ma'abhrath) Adam’). Further north is the most 
important crossing-place, the ford 'Abdra at Beth- 
shean, which was that chosen, for example, by 
Judas on his return march from the east of the 
Jordan (1 Mac 5 52 ), and by Pompey in his above- 
mentioned campaign. The importance of this 
spot is readily intelligible in view of the fact above 
noted, that a whole series of great caravan roads 
from east and west converge upon it.—There are 
yet other two crossing-places further up the river 
—one by the bridge eUmujdmi , £ hour south of the 
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mouth of the Jarmuk; the other immediately 
south of the exit of the Jordan from the Lake of 
Gennesareth, a point (Bdb eUTumm) where some 
traces of an ancient bridge remain. The ford last 
named had special importance for such of the 
dwellers on the shore of the Lake as did not avail 
themselves of boats. Between the Lake of Gen¬ 
nesareth and that of JJftleh is the Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters, at the spot where the old caravan road, 
already referred to more than once, crosses the 
Jordan.*—Lastly, in the northern Jordan Valley 
there is a road from Galilee to Ddn, where the 
different sources of the Jordan have to be crossed, 
a task now accomplished for the most part by 
bridges. In the OT this road is alluded to in such 
passages as Jg 18 7 . 

( e) About the roads on the east side of the 
Jordan the Bible gives us little information. On 
the other hand, the Roman roads give a good 
picture of the later routes of communication, and 
from these we may draw backward inferences as 
to the earlier roads. The way from Mahanaim to 
the Jordan Valley (2 S 2"-* 4 7 ) probably ran through 
the Wady ' Ajldn . Nothing can be said about tne 
road mentioned in 2 K 10 16 until the site of Ramoth- 
gilead has been determined. Coming down to a 
later time, the route followed by Judas Maccabseus 
after his conquests in the districts to the west of 
the yauran range can be fixed with tolerable 
certainty. Ephron (1 Mac S 46 ) is in all probability 
identical with Gephrun (Polyb. v. lxx. 12), a name 
which is recalled by that of the deep Wady Ghafr , in 
which the city will thus have lain which Judas had 
to pass through.t Josephus speaks incidentally 
of the roads which led from the city of Julias 
to Gamala (the modern Jarrdi (?)) and Seleucia 
(now Selu]dye).t We have already spoken of 
the road from Damascus to the Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters. 

II. Tra vel. —i. Motives for Travelling.— 
Journeys were undertaken only on a very small 
scale by the Israelites after they had exchanged 
the shifting nomadic stage of existence for a 
settled life; for the inconveniences and dangers 
attached to travelling were many and the ad¬ 
vantages few. Any one who left his home and 
family gave up, according to the ancient Oriental 
conception, the best part of his human rights, and 
became a ger (see art. Ger in vol. ii.), whose 
welfare ana whose life were entirely at the mercy 
of those with whom he sojourned. This was, above 
all, the case if he lived in a foreign land, where, 
as David expresses it (1 S 26 la ), he had to serve 
other gods. The traveller was frequently exi»osed 
to the risk of being plundered and maltreated on 
the way.§ In the desert he was threatened with 
all the perils characteristic of such places (Is 30 6 , 
Jer 2 s etc.). On the sea his life was in constant 
danger (Jon l 4 , Pb lOT 23 *-, Enoch 101 4 ).|| Journeys 
for pleasure in our sense of the term were thus 
quite unknown to the Israelites. Nor do we find 
any who undertook travels for purposes ot research, 
moved by a scientific interest, like Herodotus or 
Ibn Batfita; although they enjoyed listening to 
the tales of those who liaa visited foreign parts 
(cf. Job 21**®). The Israelite who travelled had a 
definite and practical aim in view. Such aims 
might of course be purely accidental and indi¬ 
vidual, as, for instance, when one did not dare or 
wish to remain at home, like Jacob, or the Levite 


# In this neighbourhood, in the time of Christ, was the customs * Cf. the picture of the bridge in ZDPY xiii. 74. 

boundary (M.t 9% t Cf. Schumacher, northern Ajlfin, 179, 181; Buhl, Studien 

f Jand&b may be sought most fittingly in Hunia. zur Topogr. d. nordl. Ostjordanlandes , 17 f. 

X Jos. Ant. xiv xv. 11; BJ l xiii. 1, hi. it 4; Pita, 74. t Jos. Vita, 71. — 

§ Job. Ant. xit dl. 1. j Cf., for different periods, Jg 9®, Hoe 6®, Jer 8®, Ezr S», Pr 

I It continue its course to the north as the great road leading 23», Lk 10*>; Joe. Ant. xiv. xv. 6, xx. vi. 1. 
over the Litftny river to £idon. y Cf. the diverting poem in Noldelce's Delectus carminum 

A photograph ot this bridge will be found in the Mitteilun- arab ., Carmen 62, in which a Bedawi describes the terrors that 
gen und Machrichten des deutsohen Pal . Vereins, 1899, p. 84. had beset him on his passage by sea. 
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who was dissatisfied with his abode at Bethlehem- 
judah (Jg 17 7ir *); or when one had to go in pursuit 
of runaway slaves or a fugitive wife (1 K 2 391 -, Jg 
19 1 ®’); or when a prophet was commanded to be¬ 
take himself for concealment to another country 
(IK 17) f etc. But, in addition to such casual 
instances, there were regularly recurring occasions 
which necessitated the lacing of the hardships of 
a journey. 

(а) In part these occasions were connected with 
religious observances . Even in earlier times the 
Israelites were accustomed to assemble for the 
great festivals at certain of the more important 
sanctuaries (1 S I s , Ex 34 23f *); and when, after the 
Deuteronomic reformation, the temple at Jerusa¬ 
lem was recognized as the only legitimate sanctu¬ 
ary, these festival pilgrimages received a strong 
impulse, and became a main element in the life of 
an Israelite. From all parts of Palestine, and 
afterwards from all quarters of the then world 
(see art. Diaspora in the present volume), Jews 
poured into Jerusalem, which, on the occasion of 
these festivals, was a seething mass of humanity. 
Those who had most acquaintance with the dangers 
of such a journey were the Galilaean Jews, who 
had to pass through the hostile territory of the 
Samaritans (Jos. Ant . XX. vi. 1). On this account 
many of them preferred to take the roundabout 
way by the east of the Jordan, where they were 
liable to no such misadventures.*—It must be re¬ 
membered, moreover, that in early days men often 
visited a sanctuary for the purpose of obtaining 
oracles or receiving instruction on a point of ritual 
(Gn 2J 22 , 2 K l 2 , 1 S 3*> 9 6 , Zee 7 3 ). 

(б) Further, the increasing Jewish commerce sup¬ 
plied many with a motive for travelling. In the 
earlier period it was mostly foreigners that tra¬ 
velled through the land ana carried on trade with 
its inhabitants (cf. the story of Joseph, Gn 37-*®, 
Ex 21®, Dt 14 21 , and the term §6hir used for the 
trader by whose standard money was weighed, 
Gn 23 18 , 2 K l 2 - *). But as early as the monarchical 
period and still more in the later post-exilic times 
the Israelites began to take an active part in both 
home and international trade, and this involved 
frequent journeys in their own land as well as to 
foreign parts. The trade in horses carried on by 
Solomon led his buyers to the neighbouring States 
(1 K 10 28f -), while the shipping trade from'E?ion- 
geber inaugurated by him gave the Israelites an 
acquaintance with travelling by sea. Israelitish 
merchants established factories in foreign cities, 
as at Damascus, where Ahab was able to obtain 
State permission for his subjects to erect dwellings 
in a certain quarter of the city (1 K 20 s4 ). In the 
later post-exilic period Jewish commerce made a 
great advance, particularly after the Jews came 
into possession of some seaports on the Mediter¬ 
ranean; and it was all the easier for them to 
undertake trading journeys, because they could 
count with certainty on meeting with countrymen 
of their own in all foreign trading towns. The 
wife of an Israelite now knew that it meant a 
distant journey when her husband on setting out 
took the money-bag with him (Pr 31 14 ). 

(c) A third motive for travelling was supplied 
by the political and diplomatic relations into which 
the Israelites entered with other peoples. A nation 
that was in vassalage to another required to send 
men to hand over the tribute (Jg 3 16 ®*). The later 
kings of Israel had often to go in person to a 
foreign court to pay homage to their powerful 
suzerain (2 K 16 10 , Jer 51 w ). But more especially 

* Special riskB naturally attended those travelling companies 
that carried with them large sums of money, as, for instance, 
in connexion with the transmission of the poll-tax of the Baby¬ 
lonian Jews. Hence these companies included many thousand 
persons (Jos. Ant. xviu. ix. 1). 


attempts to arrange political alliances led to a 
constant coming and going of ambassadors (la 
SO 2 ®* 31*; and on the other side 14 s - 18. 39, Jer 
27 s ).—Journeys of an involuntary character are 
seen in the deportation of conquered peoples, a 
fate which befell the Israelites more than once. 
But there were also occasions when one volun¬ 
tarily left his home to find safety in a foreign 
land (Jer 43). A happier condition was that of 
the travelling companies "which by the grace of 
their sovereign were permitted to return to their 
homes (Ezr 1. 8). Moreover, the sojourn of a 
portion of the people of Israel in the Diaspora 
gave occasion for frequent journeys between the 
foreign land and the home country, as we see from 
Jer 29 s , Zee 6 10 , Neh 2 5 ®- 13°®*. 

( d ) A special motive for undertaking a journey 
was ill-health , which led to the visiting of foreign 
places in the hope of a cure (cf. 2 K 5). This 
habit finds illustration particularly in later times, 
when the various hot springs in the Jordan Valley 
were much frequented.* 

(e) Lastly, wars of conquest and plunder may 
in a certain sense be reckoned among the motives 
to travel, which brought great multitudes of men 
to foreign lands. 

Travelling on the part of Jews was beset by a 
peculiar difficulty in the shape of the Sabbath law, 
after so strict an observance of it had been intro¬ 
duced that on the Sabbath day and on those 
festival days on which sabbatical rest was en¬ 
joined it w r as unlawful to walk more than a fixed 
number of paces. Thus Josephus (Ant. XIII. viii. 
4) mentions incidentally that the Syrian king, 
Antiochus Sidetes*, out of consideration for Hyr- 
canus who accompanied him, remained for two 
days by the river Lycus, on account of a Jewish 
festival being then in progress. On the other hand, 
the Law accommodated itself to the needs of tra¬ 
vellers in so far as it permitted those who were on 
a journey in the month of Nissan to celebrate the 
Passover in the following month (Nu 9 10f *). 

ii. Modes of Travel. —Those who w r ere not 
particularly well-to-do, especially if they were 
young, strong men, w r ent for the most part on foot 
(Gn 28, Jos 9 1S , 1 K 19 4 ®-, Is 52 7 , and the Gospel 
narratives). Hence the first attention shown to 
an arriving guest was to wash his feet (Gn 18 4 , Jg 
19 21 ). Women and elderly well-to-do men rode 
upon asses , which also carried the baggage (Jg 
19 3 , 1 S 25 20 , 2 S 17 28 , 1 K 2 10 , 2 K 4- 4 , Lk 10 s4 ); 
people of high rank also used mules (2 S 13 29 , 1 K 
l 38 ). Camels were less frequently employed, and 
only when the journey led through the desert 
(Gn 24). Horses , on the other hand, were used 
only in war, being either ridden or harnessed to 
the chariots. The chariots mentioned in the OT 
are, as a rule, chariots of war, but they were 
used by kings also in journeying from one part of 
the country to another (1 K 12 7 ®, 2 K 10 18 ; and 
the story of Naaman in 2 K 5, w here, however, 
we have to do with a foreigner). In 1S6 7 we 
meet with an ox-waggon as a vehicle of transport; 
and in the case of the waggons sent from Egypt 
to convey the old men, the women, and the chil¬ 
dren, we should probably think also of similarly 
simple vehicles (Gn 45 19 ). From a later period we 
have the story of the Ethiopian chamberlain (here 
again a foreigner) driving in a chariot (Ac 8 s7 ®*). 
Josephus (Ant. xix. viii. 1) speaks of a larger 
kind of chariot (dTrijvij), in wdiich Agrippa, accom¬ 
panied by other kings, drove out to meet the 
Itoman pnetor.f In Ca 3 9 we read of a sedan chair 

* Cf. Dechent, ‘ Heilbader u. Badeleben in Palautina’ in ZDPV 
vii. 178 ff. 

f When Josephus (Ant. viii. vii. 8-4) relates how Solomon 
often drove out to his gardens at Ethani, ho is simply adding a 
picturesque touch of his own. 
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or palanquin tpopelov) being used by people 

of high rank. 

On account of the attendant risks, one did not 
care to go on a long journey alone,* but had at 
least one companion, who received a daily wage 
and, if the journey terminated happily, a present 
besides (To 5 15f ). When Nehemiali travelled from 
the Persian court to Jerusalem, he carried with 
him letters from the king to the governors of the 
various provinces commanding them to grant him 
free passage and an armed escort (Neh 2" ff ). The 
favourite method was to combine into large com¬ 
panies (caravans, originally a Persian word), which 
were accompanied by armed men (cf. Ezr 8- 2 ). 
Such caravans, travelling under military protec¬ 
tion, are referred to in the Tel el-Amarna letters 
(see above, p. 308 b ). In the wilderness they were 
conducted by the Bedawin tribes, e.g. the Dedan- 
ites (Is 21 13 ). When unknown regions had to be 
traversed, a guide acquainted with the roads had 
to be procured (Nu 10 31 ). or parties were sent in 
advance to make inquiry about the way and about 
the cities that had to be passed (I)t l 22 ). The 
deadly danger of a caravan when the water of 
which it has come in search is found dried up, is 
portrayed with poetic beauty in Job 0 1S . 

iii. Provision foii the Wants of Travellers. 
—For the comfort and the refreshment of travellers 
very little provision was made. In the wilderness 
the inhabitants of the oases might, as described in 
Is 21 14 . meet the exhausted caravans with water 
and bread ; but, in the main and as a matter of 
course, a traveller through the desert had to pro¬ 
vide for himself by bringing the necessaries of life 
with him ((in 21 14 ). But the same was the case 
even in travelling through inhabited regions. The 
Levite ot Jg 19 takes with him fodder and straw* 
tor the asses as w r ell as bread and wine (v. lw ) ; and 
a similar course is followed by the Gibeonites when 
they seek to give themselves the appearance of 
having come from far (Jos 0). In Nu 2U I7ff - we 
read of a great company binding itself, as it passed 
through a country, to keep to the highway, to 
touch nothing in the vineyards or the fields, and 
to pay for the water drunk by man and beast. 

Of inns in the proper sense of the term we do 
not hear till NT times (Lk 10 ,J4f ); and the very 
circumstance that the Greek word iravdox^iov there 
employed was adopted by the Jew r s as pnjo, proves 
that the whole institution was a new and foreign 
appearance, t In earlier times there may have 
been establishments at least somewhat akin to the 
modern khans — large empty buildings surround¬ 
ing a courtyard, in which travellers can pass the 
night, but where the necessaries of life are not 
sold.f Some have thought to find the correspond¬ 
ing word in Hebrew in the rvv ( gerftth) of Jer 41 17 ; 
but the real meaning of this word is very un¬ 
certain, and even the text is doubtful, for Josephus 
(A«f. X. ix. 5) read the w'ord pm,j (‘hurdles,’ 
4 sheep-pens ’). Likewise the w'ord pVp ( mdlon ) has 
to be considered; for, even if in some passages it 
appears to mean simply the place where one "takes 
up his quarters at night, the sense of khan fits 
very well passages like Gn 42 27 43 21 , Jer O 2 . The 
king was attended on his journeys by a nnuc 
(sar menGhah , lit. ‘captain of the resting-place,’ 
RV 4 chief chamberlain,’ KVm ‘quarter-master’), 
whose duty w r as to look after night quarters for 
the royal party (Jer 51 69 ). 

* R. Meir, in an epigram, called the solitary traveller a 4 son of 
death' (W. Kucher, Die Agada der Tav naiten, ii. 17). 

t Of., on the further travels of this word. S. Krauss, Grteeh u. 
Latsin. Lehmrorter im Talmud , Midra*ch , n. Tar gum, ii. 42S. 
In the form Fundnk it still occurs as the name of a village in 
southern Samuria, the Fondeka of the Talmud (Neubauer, Giog. 
dn Talmud* 172). 


In general, then, in early times the traveller, 
unless he carried his victuals with him and pre¬ 
ferred, like Jacob, to sleep in the open air, had to 
fall back on the hospitality of the inhabitants of 
the fdace; but this he could do with confidence, 
for in all ages hospitality has been one of the most 
beautiful virtues of the Oriental. Although it is 
not expressly enjoined in the Law,* narratives 
like Gn 18 lff - 24 31 , Ex 2 20 show' how r highly it was 
esteemed; and Job, in the passage where he casts 
a backward glance on his former life in order to 
prove his integrity, says, amongst other things, 

‘ The stranger did not lodge in the street, but I 
opened my doors to the traveller’ (31 32 ). Passages 
like Jg 19 16 indicate how severe was the judgment 
passed on those who suffered the traveller to pass 
the night outside; while the story related in Gn 
19 and that in Jg 19 are meant to show the 
enormity of the offence of offering violence to the 
defenceless guest. The deed of Jael alone is praised 
(Jg S 25 ®), although, according to ancient Semitic 
notions, her guest ought to have been specially 
sacred to her, because he had drunk from her milk- 
bowl. But in this instance duty to a guest is re¬ 
garded as overshadowed by duty to one’s country. 

When one reached a city at nightfall he took 
up his position on the open space before the gate, 
and waited to see if any one would invite him in 
(Jir 19 15ff ). In like manner a traveller in the 
country took his stand before the tent or the 
house into which he desired to be invited (Gn 18-). 
When the guest entered, his feet w'ere washed, 
and a meal was prepared for him. In the latter 
instance, a wish to honour him was marked, as 
still happens regularly in the East at the present 
day, by the killing of an animal from the herd 
(Gn 18\ 2 S 12 4 ). At his departure he was ex¬ 
pected to eat heartily to strengthen him for his 
further journey (Jg 19 6 , cf. 1 S 2S 22 ). To take 
payment from a guest w r as contrary to good 
manners, and hence it is a perfectly genuine touch 
that Josephus adds to the narrative of Gn 24. 
when he makes Rebekali decline Eliezer’s offer to 
pay for his entertainment by telling him not to 
think they were parsimonious people (Ant. I. 
xvi. 2). in later times hospitality specially flour¬ 
ished among the Essenes. who. according to Jose¬ 
phus (BJ II. viii. 4), took nothing with them on 
a journey, as everything belonging to their co¬ 
religionists w r as at their command. There was 
even an official appointed in every city, whose 
duty it was to provide travelling Essenes with 
clothing and all other necessaries. An instance of 
a permanent guest-friendship is supplied by the 
story of Elisha and the wealthy lady of Shunem 
(2K4 8CE ). In later times, under Roman and 
Greek influence, this practice was greatly ex¬ 
tended. Thus we hear for instance of "guest- 
friends in Jotapata, whose death was bewailed at 
Jerusalem, after the little fortress was taken by 
the Romans; f cf. also Ac 10 6 21 16 . That a guest’s 
lot, however, was not always a happy one, and 
that he was exposed to many disagreeable ex¬ 
periences, is noted by that always acute and dis¬ 
passionate observer, Ben Sira (Sir 29 21ff ). 

Literature. — Riohm, IIWB S, artt. * Kelson ’ and 1 Wegc ’; 
G. A. Mnith, Hinton cal Geography oflhe Holy Land, paxsim ; 
F. Buhl, Geographic desalten PultlsUna , 125-181; H. Guthe, 
Kurses Bibelicorterbuch , art. ‘ Wege.’ 
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BY LAXD AXD BY SUA.—i. ROME THE CENTRE 
of the Empire.—T he system of communication 

* The Deuteronomic law regarding duties to the gtr (Dt 116 
24H. 1" etc.) belongs to a different category. 

+ rlos. BJ hi. ix. 5. Several of the stories in the midrashim 
haw to do with Jewish guest-frionds in different lands. 

* 5*uo Table of Contents, p. 402. 


X Ar'Mmhmr to Herodotus (v. 52), there were such caravan¬ 
serais («a-aAv(rei?) uii the loads in the Persian empire. 

M Copyright* 1904. by Charles Scribner's Sons . 
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in the world of the first century after Christ was 
dominated and determined by one single motive, 
viz. to seek direct connexion with liome, the 
capital and centre of the Empire and of the world. 
Within the bounds of the Empire, the principle 
of Roman Republican government had originally 
been to connect every subject, country, and district 
as closely as possible with Rome, and to keep them 
as much as possible disconnected from one another, 
so that each should look to Rome as the centre 
of all its interests, its trade, its finance, and its 
aspirations, and regard all other subjects as rivals 
and competitors for the favour of the governing 
city. Though the ideal and the ultimate aim of 
the Imperial government was different, and did 
not tend to make Rome the governor of subjects, 
but rather to educate and elevate the subjects to 
equality with Rome by a slow but steady process, 
yet in the first century the older idea still was 
practically effective to a large extent, and governed 
the system of communication. Hence the first 
point "is to examine how each province of the 
Empire communicated with Rome. 

Along the great arteries that led to Rome all 
new ideas and movements of thought and religious 
impulses naturally moved, without any definite 
purpose on the part of the originators, even i>er- 
haps in spite of their intentions in some cases. 
It was, as a rule, an easier and more rapid process 
for a new idea to spread from a distant province 
to Rome than to spread from that province to its 
neighbour, if the neighbour did not lie on the road 
to Rome, or was not connected with the first pro¬ 
vince by some old bond of intimacy. Hence the 
fact, for example, that Christianity spread very 
early to Rome constitutes no proof^ and does not 
even afford a presumption, that there was any 
purpose or intention of carrying it thither. Such 
conscious, deliberate purpose can be proved only 
by some clear evidence of its existence, and espe¬ 
cially by deliberate statement on the part of those 
who entertained the purpose. 

For example, we know that the purpose of visit¬ 
ing Rome was distinctly expressed by St. Paul (Ac 
19 21 ) several years before he was able to carry it into 
effect; and we can infer from the general character 
of his action that the purpose was in his mind, 
latent or perhaps expressed orally, long before the 
date at which he first mentions it in his extant 
letters. But even at that time Rome contained 
already a body of Christians, and St. Paul’s aim 
was twofold—partly to extend the limits and affect 
the character of the Church in Rome, ‘to impart 
unto you some spiritual gift,’ and *that I might 
have some fruit in you also, even as in the rest of 
the Gentiles ’ (Ro l 11 - ia ) ; but still more to use 
Rome as a basis from which to affect the West, 
especially Spain, ‘ to be brought on my way 
thitherward by you’ (Ro 15 24 ). Just because 
Rome was the centre and meeting-place of all 
roads, it lay on the way for any traveller or mis¬ 
sionary going from Syria to the West: he could 
not go direct, but must transship in Rome. 

When one keeps this principle clearly in mind, 
the interpretation of Clem. Rom. i. 6 becomes 
evident and certain. Clement says of St. Paul 
that ‘ after he had preached in the East and in the 
West, lie won the noble renown which was the 
reward of his faith, having taught righteousness 
unto the whole world, and having reached the 
furthest bounds of the West.’ If Clement had 
caught the least spark of the Pauline and the 
Roman spirit and thought, he could not have 
called Rome (as some modern scholars maintain 
that he did) * 4 the goal of the West ’ or 4 his limit 
towards the West,’ rb rip/xa rys 56<rews ; and Light- 

* It is, of course, necessary for those who believe that 8t. Paul 
was put to death at the conclusion of the two years’ imprison- 


foot has rightly expressed the general Roman point 
of view in that age, which looked on Rome as the 
centre of empire, not as its limit, nor as belonging 
to the Western part of the Empire. 

ii. Seasons and Routes open for Travel¬ 
ling. — The route of communication was not 
always the same throughout the whole year. 
When the crossing of any considerable stretch of 
sea formed an essential part of a line of com¬ 
munication, the route in question was closed 
almost completely during a considerable part of 
the year. The times were stated by the ancients 
themselves as follows:—The sea was closed from 

10 November to 10 March; but perfectly safe 
navigation was only between 20 May and 14 Sep¬ 
tember,* while there were two doubtful periods 

11 Mar.-26 May, and 15 Sept.-lO Nov., when mer¬ 
chants might risk sailing, but fleets of war vessels 
were loath to do so. 

It is not the case that the closure was absolute. 
In case of necessity or urgency a voyage was at 
times attempted in the season when navigation 
was closed. Julius Ctesar’s army crossed from 
Brundisiuin to Epirus during Nov. 49,t and Pom- 
pey’s army had crossed similarly in Jan. 49. J 

Again, Claudius proposed great inducements to 
traders who carried corn to Italy during the 
winter, guaranteeing a certain rate of profit, and 
insuring them against loss of their vessels by 
storm. His proposal probably applied chiefly to 
the short voyages from Sardinia and Africa, in 
which it was possible to watch an opportunity 
for a less dangerous voyage even in the stormy 
season ; but, in the long voyage from Alexandria, 
such waiting upon opportunities would be a much 
more serious matter. See Suet. Claud. 18. 

When Flaccus was recalled from the government 
of Egypt, early in October A i> 38, he sailed im¬ 
mediately, and had much stormy weather at sea ; 
but Philo (in Flar. 13-15) gives no information as 
to the route. Shortly afterwards Philo and four 
other envoys sailed from Alexandria, in urgent 
need, to present a petition to Caligula : their route 
also is not recorded, and the length of their voyage 
is uncertain ; but they were in Rome m the spring 
of a I>. 39, and had an audience there of the 
Emperor ; and Philo refers in feeling terms to their 
troubles on the sea.§ In both cases we need not 
doubt that the ships sailed along the coast, accord¬ 
ing to the opportunities of getting on from point 
to point. 

But only the exigencies of government service, 
or of urgent religious and national duty (and to 
the ancients national duty was necessarily a matter 
of religion, for patriotism was a religious idea), 
would cause such winter voyages. Doubtless, Philo 
and the other four envoys had to pay largely to 
induce any ship to sail after 11 November. In 
ordinary circumstances the regular course was to 
lay up at the beginning of winter and wait for 

ment in which he wrote Colosslans and Philemon, to force this 
unnatural meaning on the plain words of Clement — words 
which no person at that time could have misunderstood. Only 
aloofness from the spirit of the first century mukes it possible 
to doubt as to the meaning. 

* Secura navigatio , Vegetius, iv. 89, v. 9 ; statox cestiris 
flatibus dies et certa marts , Tacitus, Jlixt. iv. 81. 

t Nominally, Jan. 48 in the unreformed old calendar (which 
was 67 days wrong in b.o. 47). 

% Nominally, March a.d. 49. When the old calendar differed 
by two months from the true calendar, obviously the rules 
could not be calculated by the days of the existing calendar, 
but by the stars. 

$ They sailed fiicrov xctjoweof; but this phrase cannot be 
pressed to mean about the winter solstice: it might mean only 
Mn fall winter^ as distinguished from Flaccus’ departure 
apxopivov vei/uLuvof in October. The Jewish envoys had every 
reason to hurry after him in order to present their case to 
Caligula. Moreover, they sailed at no great interval after 
Agrinpa had visited Alexandria in July or early August 88 
(Philo, in Flac. 16, de Leg. 2b). Their voyage probably began 
not later than November, perhaps already in October. 
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Bpring. Thus Horace speaks ( Od . iii. 7. 6) of 
Gyges as returning from Bithynia, but detained at 
Oricuin in Epirus until spring returned and the 
Adriatic was open; and of another Homan sailor 
waiting (probably in Syria, Od. iv. 5. »)* till spring 
returned and he could cross the Carpathian Sea (the 
sea near Rhodes). 

This dread of storms and dislike to travel in 
winter was not confined to voyages by sea. Even 
on land there are many proofs that, where moun¬ 
tain ranges or high plateaus had to be crossed, 
as in going across Asia Minor, ordinary persons 
avoided winter travelling and waited till spring. 
Basil of Ctesaiea, who sj)eaks in Epist. 20 of a 
‘continuous stream of travellers’ on a great route, 
such as that which led from Caesarea to Athens, 
says that in a severe winter ‘all the roads were 
blocked till Easter’ (Epist. 108), and that 4 the road 
to Home is wholly impracticable in winter’ (Epist. 
215). His meeting with the Bishop of Iconium 
must be iixed ‘at a season suitable for travelling’ 
(Epist. 101) ; yet the road between Cjesarea and 
Iconium is wholly on the level, and crosses no pass 
or elevated ground. Even a mild winter ‘ was 
quite suflicient to keep him from travelling while 
it lasted’ (Epist. 27). A modem traveller or mis¬ 
sionary would traverse the roads of the plateau at 
any time ; t but for ancient travellers there was 
a close time, during which travelling was almost 
entirely suspended, and no journeys were planned 
or thought of, except by professional travellers 
(Basil, Ep T.)8). Vegetius (iv. 811) mentions that 
land travel was stopped as completely as sea travel 
between 10 Nov. and 10 March 

The reason lay, not simply in the snow,—although 
Basil speaks in Epist. 4b of k such a heavy fall of 
snow that we have been buried, houses and all, 
beneath it,’—but quite as much in the spring rains 
and the extremely cold winds of early winter, which 
are very trying, though not likely to keep an active 
traveller indoors. The Taurus is in some places, 
however, impassable in winter except with consid¬ 
erable personal danger: see, e.p.. the account given 
by Prof. Sterrett in the Wolfe Expedition to Asia 
Minor, p. 80. In time of heavy rain the surface of 
the plateau becomes, in most places, a sea of mud, 
though perhaps the principal Homan roads may 
have been well enough built in the time of St. Paul 
to rise above that sea. 

This is a factor of considerable importance in 
determining the chronology of St. Paul’s jour¬ 
neys. The broad and lofty ridge of Mount Taurus 
is for the most part really dangerous to 'roes 
in winter, owing to the deep snow obliterating 
the roads. The roads leading from Perga direct 
towards Ephesus, and from Tamus through the 
Cilician Gates towards Lycaonia and the north and 
west generally, cross a lower summit height, and 
are actually traversable by well equipped or deter¬ 
mined travellers through most part of the winter, 
except during any temporary block caused by 
snowstorms. But we must estimate the time of 
year when St. Paul would be likely to cross Taurus 
(Ac 13 14 14 34 16 l 18 28 ) according to the customs of 
the period. 

To estimate this factor rightly, we should know 
the precise limits of the close season in popular 
usage. This is difficult. For example, towards 
the end of May 1882 snow was lying in all these 
uplands. ‘ In the crossing of the Cilician Gates 
during the early part of June 1W02 there was a 
thunderstorm, accompanied by severe cold and 
heavy rain, almost every day. During the season 
when such weather was fairly probable, we can 
hardly believe that it was customary or usual for 

* Lvcia or Cilicia are also possible. 

t Ramsay, Impressions of Turkey , p. 222, and Quarterly 
JUvieto, voL cbuucvi. No. 372, p. 480 f. 


ordinary persons among the ancients to arrange 
their journeys. Basil, as quoted above, may be 
taken as a fair specimen of ancient views. 

It is true that even in ancient times Cicero 
crossed Taurus by the Cilician Gates in November 
61 and April 60 it ( * Antigonus vainly tried to 
cross Taurus from Cilicia in is c. 314, but lost many 
soldiers owing to the snow. His second attempt at 
a more favourable opportunity succeeded (Diodor, 
xix. OS). 2). 

To take another example from later history, in 
the autumn of A.D. 808 the Emperor Nicepliorus 
broke the peace, thinking that he could do so 
safely at that late season with the winter at hand. 
Nicephorus relied on the customary closed time 
when the march of an army was impossible. But 
he was taken unawares t by the Caliph Ilarun er- 
Rashid, who crossed Taurus in the winter season 
before the end of the year (the Mohammedan year 
ended about 20 December in A.I). 803). Harun did 
not consider himself bound by the ordinary custom, 
and he must have passed the Cilician Gates about 
November or early December.!: 

The question, however, in such a matter is not 
what is possible, but what is customary. Just as 
it was possible to cross the sea during the closed 
season, so it was possible to traverse the Cilician 
Gates in the winter by taking a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, and yet the winter was a closed season, 
when ordinary people would not attempt to cross. 
The ordinary traveller had not the equipment of a 
Roman governor, like Cicero, nor was he like such 
a general as Antigonus, anxious to surprise an 
enemy, and willing to risk the lives of his soldiers 
in the attempt. Yet even Antigonus must wait a 
favourable opportunity. 

Although the exact limits of the travelling season 
must remain uncertain, yet probably the ordinary 
custom of the sea ruled also on land. It there was 
any difference, it would naturally be that on land 
the closed season began and ended a little later 
than on sea. All travel across the mountains was 
avoided between the latter part of November and 
the latter part of March ; and ordinary travellers, 
not forced by official duties, but free to choose 
their own time, would avoid the crossing between 
October (an extremely wet month on the plateau) 
and May. 

iii. Variations in the Routes at different 
Seasons. —Where a long sea passage was involved, 
it does not follow that the route from the province 
to Rome was the same as the return from Rome 
to the province. The winds which favoured the 
voyage from Rome might prohibit the return voyage, 
or rice rersd. We shall see one such case below • 
in summer the winds favoured a quick voyage from 
Italy to Alexandria, but seriously hindered the re¬ 
turn voyage. In general, the path from Rome to 
the East followed a different line from the path 
which led from the East to Rome; and an envoy 
from the East would go to Rome by one path and 
return by another. 

Both these causes contributed to complicate the 
communications between the province of Syria 
(including Palestine) and Rome. There were four 
lines of communication : (1) by sea to or from 
Puteoli on the Gulf of Naples, and by land between 
Puteoli and Rome; (2) by sea to Corinth, and 
thence to Brundisium, and by land between Brun- 
disium and Rome ; (3) by land to Ephesus, thence 

♦ In the incorrect calendar current at that time (which varied 
sixty-M.*\en days from the true calendar in b.c. 47) he started 
north from Tarsus on 5 January, and reached Tarsus on his 
return journey on 5 J une. But, according to the true calendar, 
he evidently avoided the most snowy season in Taurus. 

+ Weil, (reach, der Khalifen , ii. p. 159. 

X The other road, by Gennanicia, which the Arabs often em¬ 
ployed, seems never to have been used by Harun, and would 
be more unsuitable for a winter expedition. 
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by sea to Corinth, etc., as in the preceding route; 
(4) the land route across Asia Minor, and, after 
crossing to Europe, along the Egnatian Way to 
IK rrachium, and thence across the Adriatic Sea to 
Brundisium. 

The first-named was the great route, preferred 
by trade and by travellers who desired to make a 
rapid journey eastward from Italy. It was closely 
connected with the Egyptian communication with 
Rome ; and in fact it was the splendid and regular 
service of ships between Alexandria and Puteoli 
that made this route so important and so rapid. 
We shall therefore describe the Alexandrian service 
at this point. The Syrian service connected itself 
with the Alexandrian as it best could, and used 
the latter as much as possible. The excellence of 
the Alexandrian service was due to the fact that 
Egvpt was the mainstay of the Imperial corn 
supply for feeding the gigantic city of Home. 
When one considers the vast population of Home 
(probably not very much under a million), the 
smallness of the Italian harvest (for Italy was 
naturally far more productive of wine, oil, and 
fruits than of grain; and Italian wheat could no 
longer be grown at a profit in competition with 
sea-borne grain), and the fact that scarcity in 
Koine meant discontent, mutiny, and probably 
revolution after the murder of the Emperor who 
had let the corn supply fail, it becomes obvious 
that the maintenance of a steady and trustworthy 
service between Rome and the principal corn- 
producing countries was an Imperial concern of 
the very first importance. With the defective 
means of commerce and transport then available, 
private enterprise was quite incapable of feeding 
the great population of Home ; the corn supply 
was a most important department of the Imperial 
administration; and, in particular, the long trans¬ 
port from Egypt was mainly performed by a fleet 
in the Imperial service. Transport from the other 
chief producing countries—Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Afiica—was easier, and private enterprise had 
probably greater scope there; but the Egyptian 
corn was the greatest source of supply for Koine. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that there was 
no private trade between Puteoli and Egypt; on 
the contrary, there was doubtless a good deal, 
llut the corn trade seems to have been an Impe¬ 
rial business, carried in Imperial ships (III. § ix.). 
Egypt was kept far more closely under the imme¬ 
diate Imperial administration than any other part 
of the Empire, and practically the whole supply 
available for exportation was marked for the 
Homan service and managed by the Emperor’s own 
private representatives. No great Roman nobles 
were allowed even to set foot in Egypt, except on 
rare occasions by special permission. The land of 
Egypt was managed as a sort of great private 
appanage of the reigning Emperor. In a few cases 
we read of com from Alexandria being brought to 
other cities of the Empire ; but this was in case of 
famine, and must have required the special grace 
of the Emperor, to relieve the distressed population 
of one of his towns. 

iv. VOYAGE FROM ROME TO EGYPT DIRECT AND 
THENCE TO Palestine. — Communication from 
Puteoli to Alexandria was maintained direct across 
sea. The prevalent summer wind in the east Medi¬ 
terranean waters was westerly ; and the ships ran 
in a direct course from the south of Italy to the 
Egyptian coast, keeping at the outset well out south 
from the Italian coast, in order to avoid the land 
winds and to get into the steady Mediterranean 
currents of air. 

The pilots or sailing-masters had acquired great 
skill in these long voyages, and could make their 
harbour with almost unerring accuracy : they are 
compared by Philo to skilful charioteers driving 


their teams of horses. Such a sendee required 
also careful study of the seasons and the winds. 
Experience showed that there were seasons when 
the winds could be reckoned upon with conlidence, 
and others when the long voyage was unsafe or 
impossible. The important period to notice is that 
of the Etesian winds; and it is doubtful whether 
the direct voyage was hazarded (as a rule) except 
when they were blowing. In the year A.l>. 38, 
when Agrippa was eager to go quickly lrom Koine 
to occupy his kingdom in northern ralesiine, lie 
was advised to wait for the Etesian winds, and 
then sail direct to Alexandria and thence cross 
to Palestine. lie reached Alexandria in a lew 
days,* arriving apparently early in August. Tins 
passage of Philo (in Flac. 5) is extremely impor¬ 
tant for the system of communication with Syria 
and Egypt. 

In the open Mediterranean Sea and the Levant 
tlie Etesian winds are said to have blown from 
the north-west steadily for forty days after 20 
July (or thirty days from I August) ; and at this 
season it was difficult for news from the East to 
reach Rome (Tac. llist. ii. 98) ; and the Etesian 
winds prevented a voyage from Alexandria to Italy 
(Ciesar, de Bcli. Civ. iii. 107),t or from Rhodes 
to Athens (Cicero, ad Att. vi. 7). They began to 
blow each day towards noon, but never earlier in 
the morning. There is much difference among the 
ancients as to the direction and duration of the 
Etesian winds; but the diversity is due doubtless 
to the facts that (1) they vary in different seas, 
(2) any regularly recurring time of fairly steady 
wind was Etesian (i.e. annual). 

The statements as to the Etesian winds drawn 
from tlie ancient writers (ste the quotations in 
Facciolati and Forcellini’s Lexicon) are entirely 
continued by modern meteorological experience, 
except that ‘the north-west winds prevail in tlie 
summer months’ generally, and not exclusively 
during the forty days from July 20. These winds 
prevail in that season ‘throughout tlie whole of 
the Mediterranean, but mostly in the eastern 
half.’ In fact it is probable that, to the sailors of 
the Alexandrian Roman fleets, tlie Etesian winds 
meant simply the summer winds, and roughly 
corresponded to the period of open sea from the 
end of May to tlie middle of September. The 
statements restricting the number of days during 
which the winds blow are probably taken from 
Greek writers who were speaking more of the 
iEgean Sea. f 

But Agrippa liad to wait some little time for a 
ship. Tlie delay is explained by Philo as due to 
waiting on the winds; but in all probability this 
is not quite a complete account. It w r as necessary 
also to wait until a fleet of ships was ready. Single 
vessels did not venture on the long sea course. 

The reason why the long voyage was made by a 
whole fleet in company was, doubtless, safety. One 
ship could aid another. There is, of course, a 
good deal of exaggeration in Philo’s account of 
the certainty with which tlie ships reached their 
goal. A single ship could not be certain of making 
directly the harbour of Alexandria after being six 
or eight days out of sight of land; and might 
easily miss Egypt altogether and sight Cyrene on 
the one hand or Syria on the other. But with a 
large fleet sailing with a widely extended front, 
the ships keeping within signalling distance of one 

* The expression oAtyat? ytiepcus must not l>e pressed too 
closely ; ft is opposed to the long coasting passage (see p. 870b), 
and probably indicates a period of 15 to 20 days : see below. 

t Here the Etesian winds are spoken of as blowing In early 
October; but this is due to the disorder of the Roman calendur. 
t iesur reached Alexandria on 8 Oct.; but this date was really 
equivalent to late July or early August. 

% See the excollent‘discussion, with quotations from modern 
exi>crience at sea, in James Smith, Voyage and Shijrivreck of 
St. Paul , pp. 04, 70 ff. 
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another, the experience of one would guide the 
others; when the ship on the extreme right came 
in sight of the Cyrenaic or Egyptian coast, it would 
signal accordingly, and the news would spread to 
the extreme left immediately; or if, on the other 
hand, after having run far enough, the ship on the 
right had not sighted any land, or that on the 
left of the fleet had sighted Crete,* this would 
show that all had taken too northerly a course; 
and sailing directions would be signalled over the 
whole fleet. 

Similarly, the westward-going vessels tried to 
sail in a body, as we see from Seneca, Epixt. Mor. 
77, 1. Hut exceptions occurred on this route, if 
vessels were belated and obliged to make the 
voyage alone (as in Ac 27° 28 11 ). 

It is not to be supposed that all the corn vessels 
sailed in one single fleet at the same time. There 
could not possibly be facilities for loading nearly 
all the vessels simultaneously ; and it would have 
been an absurdly wasteful method for the first to • 
wait until the last were loaded. Beyond a doubt, 
there must have been several successive companies, 
which sailed together: when a certain number 
were ready they would si ait. Moreover, it is 

known that even single corn ships were occasion¬ 
ally engaged on a voyage, as we have seen in the 
preceding paragraph. A dedicatory inscription, 
erected by the master of a corn ship which was 
evidently wintering in the harbour of Phoenix, is 
quoted by James Smith ( Voyage and Shi pic reck of 
St. Paul , p. 2fll ; also in ClL iii. 3). 

It cannot be supposed that a passage on govern¬ 
ment vessels was allowed to every one, any more 
than that the Imperial postal service by land was 
open to every one. In the latter case it is known 
that no one could use the Imperial service without 
a diploma signed by the Emperor (who made a rule 
of entrusting a certain number of diplomata to 
governors of provinces, which the governors gave 
to persons travelling on public service, and to some 
others m exceptional circumstances).t But. natur¬ 
ally, officers on government service, like the cen¬ 
turion in Ac 27 s *- 11 , took advantage of an Imperial 
corn ship with full authority ; and it is evident 
from the language of Ac 27 11 that in such a case 
the centurion was in supreme command of the 
vessel as the highest officer of the Imperial service 
on board, and, after consulting with the sailing- 
master and the captain and with any other per¬ 
sons whom he chose, settled how far the ship was 
to go and when it was to be laid up for the winter 
{St. Paul the Traveller , p. 324). 

As regards the time which news from Rome 
took to reach Egypt, a much exaggerated idea of 
the speed of communication has been propagated 
by Friedlander ( Sittengexchichte Poms , ii. p. 31), 
and has been incautiously quoted from him as the 
foundation of their argument by many modern 
scholars.! This distinguished scholar infers from 
Pliny and Diodorus that ships frequently sailed 
from the Sea of Azoff to Alexandria in fourteen 
days, and from Rhodes to Alexandria in four ; and 
that on a fortunate voyage a ship could reach 
Marseilles in twenty days from Alexandria, and 
Alexandria in seven days from Utica or in nine 
days from Puteoli (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xix. 1; Diodor, 
iii. 34 : see also below, § vi.). 

These, if correctly recorded, must have been 
quite exceptional voyages, and cannot be used as 
examples of ordinary life. 

But when Agrippa sailed from Puteoli, as above 

* This must have been common, for the lofty Cretan moun¬ 
tains are visible far out at sea ; probably it may have been the 
UBual intention to get bearings by sighting Creto. 

t Pliny aiwlogiied to Trajan for permitting his own wife to 
use the public service with a diploma in a case of pressing haste. 

X So, for example, von Uohden in Paiily-Wissowadtorleuc^ol. 
i. 2 i). 2621), and against him Wilcken (Grieeh. Oatraka , i. p. 729). 


described, in A.n. 38 (probably in July, possibly as 
early as June),* he reached Alexandria in a few 
days {6\lyaii vo-repov ijplpats^ Philo, in Flac. 5), 
before any news of his elevation had reached the 
East. This seems to imply a very short voyage; 
but Philo is of course speaking comparatively, and 
we need not suppose that he means less than ten 
days, but rather even a little more than ten. 
Still this Beems to be a case in which the time from 
Rome to Alexandria can hardly have exceeded 
twenty days. With this as a standard, it must 
be interred that in the open season it would be a 
tedious and unfortunate voyage which failed to 
bring passengers and news from Rome to Alex¬ 
andria under twenty-five days. 

The speed with which the news of a grave Im¬ 
perial event like the death or accession of an 
Emperor reached the provinces would be the test of 
extremest ordinary speed. There can be no doubt 
both that such news would be carried by quick 
special messengers faster than ordinary travellers 
would go, and that the State messengers would 
travel at a fairly uniform speed (except so far as 
winds or storms favoured or prevented them). Yet 
the statistics collected by Wilcken {Griech. Ostraka , 
i. p. 799 ff.) vary in a very perplexing way. But 
this variation is more in appearance than in reality. 
Setting aside mere examples of the ignorance in 
small villages or remote towns of events at Rome,t 
we find that probably sixty to sixty-five days 
was an ordinary period for news of such great 
events to penetrate from Rome to Egypt. A good 
example is afforded at the accession of Pertinax 
(1 Jan. A l>. 193) : the prefect of Egypt issued at 
Alexandria instructions with regard to the cele¬ 
bration of that important event (M ttj evrvxerrdry 
pa<r 4\(c)t>)4 It cannot be supposed that any time 
was lost in such a case. The instructions are dated 
6 March, and the news is not likely to have been 
then more than a day old. At that season, there¬ 
fore, in the slowest and most difficult time for 
travelling, the news travelled from Rome to Alex¬ 
andria in sixty-four days. The route by which 
messages of this kind were transmitted will be 
considered hereafter: see below, §§ ix. xii. 

But, on the other hand, there are cases of much 
more rapid transmission; as, for example, the ac¬ 
cession of Galba was known officially in Alexandria 
within twenty-seven days.§ This speed, however, 
was due to the fact that Galba was proclaimed on 
9 June, and at that season news would come by 
the direct sea route from Puteoli to Egypt, whereas 
the clearest examples of news of such events tak¬ 
ing about sixty days to arrive in Egypt belong to 
the winter or spring. We have seen that the direct 
sea route to Alexandria was hardly ventured upon 
except between 27 May and 15 September. 

V. VOYAGE FROM ALEXANDRIA TO ROME.— 
The voyage from Alexandria to Rome was a much 
more difficult and tedious matter than the voyage 
from Rome to Alexandria, owing to the pre¬ 
valence during summer of westerly winds in the 

* Ships readv to sail from Puteoli in .Tunc must doubtless have 
started from Alexandria in the previous year (like St. Paul’s 
ships); tho*e which started from Alexandria at the very be¬ 
ginning of the open season would not be able to sail from Puteoli 
till the end of July. See below, § vi. 

t Mere carelessness must also be allowed for in remote 
places: thus Nero's death was matter of current knowledge in 
Elephantine within fifty-seven days; and yet on the fifty-eighth 
day a document was *dated in Thebes by his reign (though 
Thebes must have received the news before Elephantine). 
Again, in (villages of the citv) Arsinoo the accession of Pertinax 
(1 January) was currently known on 19 May, but ignored on 
2 June : it was known in the Fayum before 1 April. Wilcken 
( loc. cit.) also gives examples of an Emperor ignored in common 
documents five or even eight mouths after his accession. 

X Bert. Gr. Urkunden, No. 646, Wilcken, l.c. p. S02. 

§ There is no evidence as to the exact time occupied in trans¬ 
mission, except that it was less than twenty-seven days (Wilcken, 
loc . cit. ; C1G 4957). 
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Mediterranean. The ships had to help themselves 
by the uncertain and litful breezes on the coasts. 
Now it was unsafe to keep too southerly a course 
owing to the great quicksands, Syrtes, on the 
African coast: even if the winds permitted, ships 
could not venture from Alexandria on a course 
which would keep them near the Cyrenaic shore 
lest the wind might shift round towards the north 
and drive them too far south (Ac 27 17 ). They were 
compelled to take a northerly course, keeping as 
much to the west of north as the wind would 
allow. Thus they might fetch the Lyeian coast, 
or, in very favourable circumstances, possibly ships 
might even make the Rhodian or Cretan coast; 
but it may be regarded as absolutely certain that 
they could never attempt a course across sea from 
the Egyptian coast direct to Italy or Sicily. 
Rather'they would make for the south-east end 
of Crete—at the best—though with the prevailing 
west or north-west winds such a course could 
rarely have been sailed. In ordinary circum¬ 
stances, the usual aim of ships from Alexandria 
undoubtedly was to reach the Lyeian coast, keep¬ 
ing west of Cape Akamas in Cyprus ; but some¬ 
times they made too much leeway, and failed to 
clear the western point of Cyprus. In the former 
case the harbour of Myra was, apparently, the 
usual point to which ships ran (Ac 21 J ). In the 
latter case ships seem to have run for the Syrian 
coast, perhaps because the south coast of Cyprus 
was dangerous from its shallow and harbourless 
character. Examples of voyages northwards from 
Alexandria are given below: on the voyage south 
from Rhodes to Alexandria, see p. 38'2 b . 

After reaching some point on the south coast of 
Asia Minor the westw T ard-bound ship was obliged 
to work along the coast from point to point, taking 
advantage of the land breezes. Dion Chrysostom 
in his second Oration at Tarsus speaks of the fitful 
and uncertain character of those breezes, compar¬ 
ing to them the policy of a city governed for brief 
periods by a succession of magistrates.* Not a 
moment could safely be lost in taking advantage 
of such a breeze, lest it should fall again, or 
change its direction, before the ship got past the 
promontory ahead. The progress along the coast 
in this part of the voyage was necessarily slow’, 
and sometimes exceedingly tedious. St. Paul's 
ship took fifteen days from Caesarea to Myra (Ac 
27 6 [Western text]). 

This part of the voyage frequently ended w’ith 
the harbour of Rhodes. Vespasian touched at 
Rhodes on his voyage from Alexandria to Rome in 
a.d. 70.t So did Philotiinus on his way from 
Cresar in the East to Cicero at Brundisium in 
July, B.C. 47 (see footnote on p. 387 a ). Herod the 
Great sailed in winter from Alexandria by the 
Pamphylian coast and Rhodes to Rome by way of 
Brundisium in B.C. 40, and in B.C. 14 touched at 
Rhodes on his voyage from Cfesarea to the Black 
Sea,J as did St. Paul when making the reverse 
voyage (Ac 21 1 ). 

Gregory of Nazianzus in the 4th cent, sailed 
from Alexandria to Greece, keeping under (i.e. 
south and west of) Cyprus, and reached Rhodes 
apparently on the twentieth day (Cam. de vita 
sua, 128 if.; de rebus mis , 312 ; Or. xviii. 31). 

The ship on which St. Paul sailed for Rome is 
not stated to have touched at Rhodes, and the ex¬ 
pression that it came over against Cnidus (Ac 27 7 ) 
suggests that it kept north of Rhodes as if intend¬ 
ing to cross among the Cyclades to Malea. Lucian’s 
Ship, also, sailed north of Rhodes. 

* uxrirep oi TOtf avoyeioif, pakkov £e Tots air'o riav yvwfnov 
wevpaat irkeovres, xxxiv. SO, p. 4*24. He had probably experi¬ 
enced these winds on the voyage back from Alexandria. 

+ .Josephus, BJ vii. ii. 1 ;*Suet. Vetp. 7; Dion Cass. lxvi. 9 ; 
Zonaras, xl. 17. He landed at Brundisium. 

% Josephus, Ant. xiv. xiv. 2 f.; JiJ i. xiv. 8; Ant. xvi. ii. 2. 


After reaching the south-western extremity of 
Asia Minor the ships ran down to the eastern 
promontory of Crete, Salmone, and proceeded to 
work along its south coast in the same way as 
before (Ac 27"* 13 ). This was the safe course, in 
preference to the north side of Crete, because 
there, if a north wind came sweeping down the 
Aegean, the ship would be in danger of being 
driven on the coast, which has few harbours.* 
On the south coast there was not the same danger 
of running ashore, partly because the harbours 
were more numerous, and still more because the 
south winds in this sea are much more gentle, as a 
rule, than the north winds, t 

Only one piece of evidence (see below) known to 
the present writer describes the voyage between 
Crete and the Italian coast. But the course of 
such a voyage is indubitable: the ships would take 
an opportunity of running for the south point of 
Cythera, and thence off Zakynthos and across the 
mouth of the Adriatic to the south coast of Italy, 
usually to Ilydruntum (Itin. Mar. p. 489). They 
would not shrink from running direct to Italy if 
the wind at any moment were from the north. An 
ancient fleet could safely run from Cythera or 
Zakynthos for the wide angle between Italy and 
Sicily ; the ships on the wings would guide the 
whole fleet by signal. 

The evidence of Lucian in the beginning of his 
dialogue. Xaviginm , is clear: the corn ships in 
ordinary course sailed across from the south-west 
of Crete to sight Cythera; t but they sometimes 
missed their course under the influence of southerly 
winds and got into the Aegean Sea. 

There is not in the Aegean or the Adriatic the 
same prevalence of westerly winds in summer as 
in the Levant and the open stretch of the Medi¬ 
terranean. Northerly and southerly winds are 
more characteristic of those seas; and therefon 
this part of the voyage would in general be much 
more easily accomplished than the preceding part 
Hence in a favourable voyage the runs from Alex¬ 
andria to Myra, and from Crete to Rhegium and 
thence to Puteoli, would not be slow; but, even 
at the best, a considerable time would necessarily 
be spent on the coasting voyage from Myra to the 
west end of Crete. 

It is noteworthy that this wide stretch of sea 
between Crete and Italy, being affected by the 
prevalent winds of the Adriatic, was called by the 
sailors Adria (Ac 27 27 ). We note also that west¬ 
ward-bound ships kept well to the north in this 
part of the sea to catch the Adriatic winds, while 
eastward-bound ships must have kept more to the 
south in order to profit by the general Mediter¬ 
ranean current of air setting for the Syrian coasts 
and the hot deserts behind them (see § iv.). 

On the other hand, in unfavourable times, if the 
ship failed to clear Akamas, or did not get suit¬ 
able winds west of Crete, all three parts of the 
voyage might be tedious. The scene in which 
Lucian’s dialogue, Navigium, is laid is most prob¬ 
ably taken from a real event. The ship failed to 
clear the point of Akamas on the seventh day from 
Alexandria, and, after being driven to Zidon, and 
on the tenth day from Zidon § reaching the Cheli- 

• 

* hv<r\ifxtvo<; (Eust.), which does not mean (as some scholars 
have understood) that there was no harbour on the north coast, 
but only that they wore too few. 

t It is different In the Adriatic, where, as Horace (Od. 1. & 
15) says, the south wind Is the arbiter. 

X eoeiri}v Kp^TTjv &t(iav Aa/Sopra?, viriprov MaAea trAeurravra?, 
{i.e. before the seventieth (lay from Alexandria) ctpat iv 
’ItoAi?. A glance at the map shows with perfect certainty how 
this must be interpreted. 

§ The exact course is mentioned: the ship sailed through the 
Aulon or channel between Cyprus and the Cilician-Painphylian 
coast, the same course as St. Paul’s ship took. That course 
was necessarily and invariably followed by westward-bound ships 
from the Syrian harbours. 
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donian Islands (east of Myra), it met a storm, 
narrowly escaped sinking, and thereafter had a 
run of bad luck south of Crete, and was finally 
driven by southerly winds into the .flCgean, and had 
to put into the Piraeus after a voyage of 70 days. 

Vi. TIME BETWEEN ALEXANDRIA AND ROME. 
—From this voyage, as described by Lucian, com¬ 
bined with the statement in Ac 27*, that St. 
Paul’s ship reached Myra on the fifteenth day from 
Caesarea, we can state with very considerable 
accuracy the fair time to Myra from Alexandria as 
nine days, and from £idon as twelve to thirteen. 
Now two days was ample time from the Straits 
of Messina to Puteoli (Ac 28 18 ), when the wind 
favoured ; and ten to twelve days must be allowed 
from Crete to the Straits. This leaves thirteen to 
eighteen days for the coasting voyage from Myra 
to the west extremity of Crete, in the passage 
described in the next paragraph as a favourable 
one. Gregory of Nazianzus took twenty days to 
Rhodes (say ten to Myra, and ten from Myra to 
Rhodes) ; this is a little slower. 

Examples of the average length of passage from 
Alexandria to Rome are difficult to get, as most, of 
those which are mentioned are exceptional and 
tedious voyages. Rut the following may be taken 
as probably a fair average voyage in the best 
season. No. 27 of the Berlin Greek Papyri is a 
letter written from Rome on 2 Aunust. towards 
the end of tlie 2nd cent., by a sailor or officer 
on an Alexandrian ship. He mentions that lie 
* came to land’ on :#H June, fini>hed unloading on 
12 July (perhaps in Puteoli),* and reached Rome 
on lb July. Now the ship cannot be supposed 
to have left Alexandria long before 20 May, tor 
the statement of Vegetius about the period when 
the sea w'as fully open was almost certainly 
inspired by the rules for the Alexandrian corn 
ships. If the ship in question sailed in the first 
fleet it would probably be ready to start on the 
first day of open sea, and the voyage would have 
occupied thirty-six days. But. further, the ships 
would probably be ready to take advantage of a 
favourable opportunity some days before the 20tli. 
for it cannot be supposed that the day w’as fixed 
with absolute precision (Ac 28 11 ). The voyage in 
this case, therefore, may be taken as lasting prob¬ 
ably about forty days ; and w r e must understand 
that it w'as a favourable passage. In this argu¬ 
ment we have assumed that the ship arrived as 
one of a fleet and not as a single stray ship ; 
but it may fairly be assumed that stray ships came 
in at unusual times, very early or late, and that a 
ship reaching Puteoli on 30 June was sailing in 
the ordinary course. Probably this was near the 
ordinary time for the first fleet of the year to 
arrive, as described by Seneca (Epist. 3lor' 77, 1), 
in a year when the voyage was very good. As a 
rule, vessels with a heavy cargo like corn did not 
unload at Puteoli, but went on thence to Ostia, 
whereas valuable cargo was discharged at Puteoli 
and carried to Rome by land. 

On the other hand, Lucian, in the passage quoted 
above, says that the ship which he describes, at the 
time when it was forced to put into the Piraeus by 
stress of weitlier on the seventieth day from Alex¬ 
andria, ougbt in ordinary course to have been 
already in its harbour in Italy if it had not been 
driven astray into the JEgean Sea.t This seems 
to imply, that the voyage to Italy just mentioned 
was an unusually quick one. Had forty days been 

* If we assume that he started as. soon as unloading was fin¬ 
ished, Puteoli would be certain. The Berlin editor gives nyScv 
drairoAeAvo’dat : read vav avok., 4 that none of the corn- 
traders has got leave to depart.' 

t It would appear probable that this ship, which sighted 
Akainas on the seventh day from Alexandria, was on the ex¬ 
treme right of the fieet. It would signal the others, but was 
itself too for east to be able to clear the promontory. 
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about the usual length, Lucian would naturally 
have said that his Ship should have been already 
for a long time in an Italian harbour on the 
seventieth day. 

Accordingly, we conclude that, when not de¬ 
tained unduly, fifty days was a more common 
length ot passage from Alexandria to Rome. It 
would be roughly divided thus— 

6 days to Akainas in Cyprus. 

3 „ „ Myra. 

10 ,. „ Rhodes (Gregory*’s time). 

15 ,, ,, west end of Crete. 

13 ,, the Straits. 

1 day in the Straits. 

2 days to Puteoli. 

When a ship was delayed beyond sixty or seventy 
days the passage would begin to be considered an 
unfortunate one ; but no anxiety would be felt, for 
it must often have been the case that ships were 
carried far from their course,* and detained even 
till the following year. Phoenix, in the south-west 
of Crete, was evidently a common harbour for lag¬ 
gard ships to spend the winter in (Ac 27 12 ; also 
p. 379 a ): it was convenient as being near to the 
west end of the island, so that ships could there be 
on the outlook for promise of a fair passage across 
the wide sea to Cytliera and Italy. 

There can hardly be any doubt (though no proof 
formally exists or could be expected) that the 
remarkably early Christianization of Crete was 
due to the" ships from Alexandria and Syria hav¬ 
ing occasionally to winter there. Such a result was 
natural when crew and passengers were doomed to 
remain for some months in harbour. On the other 
hand, the many voyages along the coasts of 
Paiiiphvlia and Lycia appear to have produced little 
or no effect, for those provinces seem to have been 
less affected by Christianity in the early centuries 
than any other part of Asia Minor. The reason, 
doubtless, was that passengers in ships on the coast¬ 
ing voyage could never count on an hour’s delay. 
The fitful land winds might change or begin or 
end at any time, and the passenger was bound to 
the sbip.t Only those who have had the experi¬ 
ence can realize how absolutely prohibitive this 
uncertainty is as regards any intercourse with the 
country along which the coasting voyage leads. 
Pampliylia or Lycia could not be Christianized m 
the same way as Crete, but only by deliberate and 
intentional missionary effort such as that of Ac 12 18 . 

vii. Voyages* to Asia, the JEgean and 
Eitxixe Seas, Palestine and Egypt.— During 
the rest of the year, except the open season, the 
voyage to Egypt was made by way of the coasts 
of Asia Minor and Syria — the same route that 
war vessels would take even in the very height 
of summer. Caligula intended to sail by that 
course, vid, Brundisium, when he thought of going 
to Egypt. This was the more luxurious though the 
slower route, as he could rest quietly on land every 
night (Philo, de Leg. 33, cf. in Flac. 6). 

Smaller vessels or ships of war never ventured 
on such long sea courses as were needed in the 
voyages hitherto described, but kept closer to the 
shore. Only the large, heavily-built merchant 
vessels were suited for such a voyage (Philo, de 
Leg. 33) ; they alone had sufficient spread of 
canvas, or strength of build, or storage room, to 
go a long voyage and remain out of sight of 
land for a number of days. The war ships were 
slighter in construction, moved in a more agile way, 
and were not dependent on the wind or able to 
make such use of the wind, for they trusted chiefly 
to oars. 

* Lucian's Ship carried to the Piraeus; two to Malta, Ac 
2Si ii 

+ Cf. Dion Chrysostom as quoted on p. 880*, note *. 
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The voyages made by the south coast of Asia 
Minor are naturally similar in many respects to 
voyages between Rome and the ports of the 
JEgean Sea or the Euxine. These also may 
therefore be suitably noticed at this point Pu- 
teoli was the chief harbour of this trade in the 
Roman Republican times and the first century 
after Christ. When Delos was the great centre 
and market of the Aegean, before the massacre of 
Roman traders by Mithridates in H.c. 88, Pute- 
oli was called Lesser Delos.* When Delos was 
destroyed, no other harbour of the ACgean was 
heir to its greatness, and Puteoli became more 
important than ever. It was crowded with traders 
and settlers from all the Eastern lands and har¬ 
bours. These brought their religion with them ; 
and Puteolanian inscriptions reveal a mingled, 
strange picture of foreign deities, cults, and socie¬ 
ties and traders (see the interesting article by 
M. Dubois on ‘ Cultes et Dieux 4 Pouzzoles 1 in 
Melanges d'Histoire et (VArcheologie, HK)2, p. 23). 

From Puteoli thus started, and to it came in, a 
vast body of trade. After the completion of the 
great works by which Trajan improved the har¬ 
bour, Portus Augusti, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
which Claudius had planned and in part made, 
that port supplanted Puteoli to a considerable ex¬ 
tent as the emporium of the Eastern trade. But 
m New Testament times it claimed most of that 
trade, though some part (especially the heaviest 
goods) always went direct to Ostia without break¬ 
ing hulk at Puteoli. 

All ships trading between one or other of these 
harbours and any part of the East passed through 
the Straits of Messina. Beyond that, there were 
the three lines—one keeping well south to seek 
Alexandria, one keeping as near the line to 
Cythera as was possible, but often tending north¬ 
wards towards Zacynthos. The ships from and to 
the Aegean kept north of Cythera, rounding Cape 
Malea. Trading vessels coming from Egypt and 
Syria kept south of Cythera: as to those which 
were going to Egypt or Syria, it is probable that 
they kept north of Cythera and through among 
the Cyclades : such at least was Jerome’s course— 
see the end of this section. Doubtless, war vessels 
and small trading ships always kept north of 
Cythera, and crept on from harbour to harbour 
and island to island. Thus a very large number 
of vessels must constantly have been passing and 
repassing through the southern Greek waters. 

There can be no doubt that all, or almost all, 
heavy merchandise travelled by this route between 
Rome and the ASgean or Black Sea harbours. The 
alternative route by Corintli required transship¬ 
ment and transportation across the Isthmus of 
Corinth, which would have seriously added to 
the cost of freight. In earlier times, when Cape 
Malea was an object of dread to sailors in small 
ships, the trouble of the Isthmus crossing might 
be incurred in carrying goods, but the Roman 
merchant ships seem to have lost the old dread: 
on a gravestone at Hierapolis in Phrygia we read 
that a certain Zeuxis had rounded Cape Malea 
seventy-two times. Though Nero revived the old 
scheme of a ship canal through the Isthmus, he 
was probably impelled more by the tradition than 
by any real apprehension felt in his own time ; and 
the canal would not produce any great saving in 
hours of voyage except to ships from (and to) the 
Adriatic, or Epirus, or Acamania. These facts, 
or the disturbed state of the Empire soon after, 
caused the scheme to be abandoned; and there 
was no good reason to bring about its resumption 
by a later Emperor, though Herodes Atticus talked 
about it. 

* Paulus ex Festo, xi. p. 91, *.v. ‘ Minorem Delum,’ quoting 
the phrase from Lucilius, Sat. ill. 94 (Lachinann). 


Ephesus was the great harbour of the Asian 
produce, though Smyrna vied with it; and other 
harbours also were used, such as Miletus, Caunos, 
etc. But most ships seem to have put in at 
Ephesus, even though bound to other ports; and 
it became a custom for the Roman governors of 
Asia to land lirst there. This custom was finally 
recognized and made compulsory by a formal 
enactment of the Emperor Antoninus Pius. The 
enactment probably sprang from some complaint 
on the part of the great rival cities, Smyrna and 
Perganius; and the Imperial rescript marked and 
confirmed the recognition (perhaps originating 
from Hadrian) of Ephesus as the capital of Asia. 
Ephesus was de facto the capital of the province 
long before it was formally recognized as such by 
the Imperial law.* 

Passengers, also, as well as gowls went some¬ 
times by this route to the Asian coast. Pliny the 
younger went in this way in August A.l). Ill to 
Ephesus, and experienced contrary winds. There 
he changed ship, and went on northwards in small 
coasting vessels to his Bitliynian province. 

Trade with the Black Sea harbours followed the 
same route as far as Ephesus, and then went on 
through the Hellespont and the Thracian Bos¬ 
porus. At Ephesus it met. the line of ships 
trading between the north JEgean or Euxine har¬ 
bours and Syria or Egypt. This latter line of 
ships was now far less important than it had been 
under the Greek kings in the last centuries 15 c, 
when Canon Hicks thinks it safe to assert that 
daily ships ran on the line.f The causes stated 
above prevented such trade on any great scale 
between the provinces of the Empire. Still there 
was an appreciable trade, and Diodorus (iii. 34) 
gives a statement of the length of voyage from the 
Sea of Azoff to Crete and Egypt (which, as we 
saw reason to think, conveys a very exaggerated 
idea of the swiftness of the voyage ).\ 

From this passage of Diodorus it is clear that 
the long over-sea voyage to Alexandria was made 
direct from Rhodes: with a westerly or north¬ 
westerly wind that was the natural line, and not 
any longer than the run from the Lycian coast. 
With a west wind the ancient ships could hardly 
have reached Alexandria from Lycia on a direct 
course; now the object was to make Alexandria 
on a straight run. Thus we see that there were j 
three long lines common in the Levant voyages: 

(1) from Rhodes to Alexandria; (2) from Alex¬ 
andria past Akamas towards Myra, though the 
latter part of this voyage could not have been 
made on a straight course ; (3) from Myra or Pa- 
tara to one of the Syrian harbours, as in Ac 21. 

It is impossible that ancient ships ordinarily 
sailed from the Sea of Azoff to Crete in ten days. 

A voyage from Crete to Alexandria in four days 
is more credible, because ships could often have a 
continuous run with a steady breeze, and a lucky 
voyage might reach Alexandria in four days. But | 
there is a great variety inevitable in the former j 
part of the voyage—changes of direction, changes 
of wind, passing from sea to sea, and through the j 
long narrow passages of the Bosporus and Darda¬ 
nelles. Finally, the statement that ten days was 
the time from Alexandria up the NilePto Ethiopia 
is entirely inconsistent with the tendency of all 
the evidence that Wilcken has collected as to the 
length of time needed for even great Imperial events 
to become known in Upper Egypt (even though in 
many cases the indifference and carelessness of the 
peasants may account for their ignorance). 

In an admirable excursus to his posthumously 

* See vol. iii. art. Pergamub, p. 751*. 

+ See Paton and liickK, Inscriptions of Cos, p. xxxiii. 

X Diodorus is more probably speaking of snips in his own 
time than quoting from some Greek account of older voyages. 
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published Commentary on First Peter, Dr. Hort 
traces the course of the messenger who carried 
that letter from Pome to a harbour on the south 
coast of the Black Sea: he considers that Sinope 
was the harbour, but Amastris seems more prob¬ 
able. Sinope was no longer so important a har¬ 
bour under the Romans as it had been in older 
times: Amastris surpassed it, and bore the title 
Metropolis Ponti. Moreover, if the messenger 
had landed at Sinope, he would naturally have 
visited Cappadocia before Galatia, whereas Dr. 
Hort has rightly argued that the strange order of 
enumeration of the provinces is due to the order 
of the messenger's journey. He landed at Amastris, 
visited 1‘ontus first, then passed through North 
Galatia to Csvsarea and perhaps Tvana, and thence 
through South Galatia to Asia, and finally reached 
Bithynia. 

It may be added to Dr. Hort’s examination of 
the facts, that the journey in its eastern part prob¬ 
ably corresponds to the actual order in which 
Christianity spread ; that is to say, the new re¬ 
ligion was carried by ship to the Bithynian and 
Pontic harbours, and thence spread south into the 
northern and north-eastern regions of the province 
Galatia, including inner Pontus* and the north of 
Cappadocia. Thus we find that this new thought 
and teaching, ‘floating free on the currents of 
communication across the Empire,’ spread first 
directly along the great tracks that led to Rome, 
as every free and natural movement of thought 
necessarily did owing to the circumstances of that 
period, and from that centre was redirected to the 
outlying parts of the Empire. As Christianity 
spread from Syria and Cilicia through the Cilician 
Gates, it did not radiate out west and north and 
north-east, but passed along the great route that 
led by Ephesus. Corinth, and the sea-way. or by 
Troas and Philippi and the overland way, to Italy. 

It is extremely difficult to get even an approxi¬ 
mate idea of the time required on these courses 
between Rome and the various eastern provinces. 
There was no rule possible in this case, such as 
we could determine roughly in the direct Alex¬ 
andrian passages, and as we shall be able to deter¬ 
mine more accurately in the overland postal route 
(see § ix.). The ships generally were merchant 
vessels, liable to minor variations in their course 
according to the conditions of the carrying trade, 
and sometimes waiting in harbours for some time 
to unload or take in fresh cargo, as in Ac 20. 
Thus their voyages were evidently slow, as a rule. 
Probably they were generally much smaller than 
the Alexandrian ships, and some would not ven¬ 
ture to do more than make short runs from har¬ 
bour to harbour or point to point, in the ancient 
Greek fashion : the last class of vessels had more 
reason to dread Malea than the better built 
traders. Even war vessels, which were compara¬ 
tively independent of winds, evidently required 
much longer time for the eastern voyage than the 
large Alexandrian trading vessels. 

Statistics as to the time which despatches during 
the Republican period, or private letters under the 
Empire, required to reach a distant destination on 
this course, are of little value as indications of the 
rate of travel^ there was no regular postal ser¬ 
vice, and the letter-carriers were liable to many 
delays and interruptions. Hence the recorded facts 
vary widely. Friedlander (p. 81) quotes two cases 
of letters from Syria addressed to Cicero in Rome : 
one, dated 31 Dec., took over a hundred days in 
delivery; the other, dated 7 May, hardly over 

* See the article Poirrus In vol. iv., where emphasis Is laid on 
the Important, but often neglected, distinction between Fro- 
vincia Pontus on the coast (which was united with Bithynia) 
and mediterranean Pontus (a kingdom at first, in Prov. Galatia 
till about 106, thereafter in Prov. Cappadocia). 


fifty: * presumably the latter was carried straight 
through, while the other was carried by a messenger 
who was detained on the way. The slow letter 
was sent during the worst season of the year, the 
quick letter during the best; but in the case of land 
travelling (if either went in that way), the season 
ought not to make any serious difference. Both 
were sent by men of high standing, who could 
command all the resources of the State for quick 
transmission ; but the period was disturbed, and 
the machinery of government was dislocated and 
liable to stoppages. The quick letter travelled at 
much the same rate as the Imperial postal service 
organized by Augustus (see below, § ix.), taking only 
a few days more than Imperial despatches probably 
required. The slow letter perhaps went by ship. 

A business letter written in Puteoli on 23 July, 
A. i>. 174, was delivered in Tyre a hundred and seven 
days later, t though it was sent in the most favour¬ 
able season for sailing. This letter would not be 
transmitted by the Imperial service, but by private 
agents, travelling doubtless by ship. It couid hardly 
have been sent by one of the large ships running 
direct to Alexandria, but was more probably sent 
on a trading vessel which went by Cape Malea and 
the Asian coast, and probably spent time in vari¬ 
ous harbours. St. Jerome sailed in August from 
Portus Augusti. by Malea. through the Cyclades, 
by the Asian coasts and Cyprus to Syrian Antioch, 
whence he went on to Jerusalem, which he reached 
in winter; X this voyage was made along the same 
route by which the letter to Tyre travelled, but 
seems to have been quicker. 

With similar variation in speed, letters from 
Rome in Cicero’s time reached Athens—in one case 
arriving on 14 October in twenty-one days, in 
another case in forty-six days during July and 
August: § the former is mentioned as showing 
great activity on the part of the messenger; the 
latter, though so slow, came in the most settled 
season of the year. 

viii. Overland Route and Imperial Post- 
road from Rome to THE Ea^t.— While passen¬ 
gers to and from Egypt or Syria seem frequently 
to have travelled along the coasts of Asia Minor 
and Crete, it is not probable that the Imperial de¬ 
spatches and news went regularly by that route, 
which was uncertain and (at least during a con¬ 
siderable part of the year) liable to great variation 
in time. The fast sea passage (see § iii.) was of 
course preferred during the open season; but it 
may be regarded as probable that during the rest 
of the year the Imperial service to the eastern 
provinces was conducted by the overland route 
through Macedonia and Thrace. Only in this way 
could that regularity of communication which was 
important for administrative purposes be attained. 
For those purposes reasonable certainty as to when 
instructions would be received was in many cases 
even more important than the chance of the mes¬ 
sages being delivered more quickly; and, where 
speed was important, it was always possible to 
send a special messenger in addition by the route 
which offered the chance of more rapid delivery. 
Hence even Syria and Egypt probably communi¬ 
cated regularly with Rome by the overland route 
during the stormy and the doubtful seasons of 
the year. 

Hudemann (Gesch ichtc des rom. Postwesens , p. 
103 f.) and other writers have rightly maintained 
that ships were used only as a subsidiary and 
occasional method of communication for Imperial 

* Cicero, ad Fam. xii. 10. 2 (false number in Friedl&nder, p. 
81, note), ad Alt . xiv. 9. 

t The case is quoted by Friedlander from Mommsen In Ber. d. 
SacJt*. Gentium. 1850, ii. p. 61, to which the present writer has 
not had access. 

X Hieron. c. Ruftn. iii. 22, ed. Vallars. ii. 51. 

$ Cicero, ad Fain. xvi. 21. 1; xiv. 5. 1. mmj also § xii. 5. 
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purposes, and not as a regular and permanent part 
of the postal system, at least under the early 
Empire; but under Hadrian a procurator ( pro¬ 
curator pugillationis et ad naves vagas ) was sta¬ 
tioned at Ostia (or Portus Augusti), possibly to 
regulate the transmission of despatches by occa¬ 
sional or special ships (CIL xiv. 2046).* 

Moreover, the overland route was the shorter 
for many provinces, even in the open season, and 
had therefore to be maintained in full efficiency 
throughout the year. Hence it must have been 
the main route for administrative purposes; and 
every other route, even the short sea route in 
summer, was merely subsidiary and additional to 
the great way for the Imperial couriers. 

An incidental proof of the preference of land to 
sea travel for Imperial communication is furnished 
by two of Pliny’s despatches to Trajan. He men¬ 
tions (Ep. 63) that a courier came to him at Nicrea 
from the king of Bosporus (Pantikapamm on the 
European side of the entrance to the Sea of Azoff) ; 
but it is also implied there and in Ep. 67 that 
the embassy from Bosporus on its way to Home 
would pass through Bithynia, and be obliged in 
courtesy to pay a call on him as governor in pass¬ 
ing. The official way, then, was not to sail from 
the Crimea to the Hellespont or to Byzantium, 
but to take ship to Amastris or Sinope, the shortest 
sea passage, and then travel by land. The purely 
land route from the Crimea through South Russia 
round the north-western coasts of the Black Sea 
was not open to the Homan sendee, because it led 
through foreign territory. 

The regular course for the couriers carrying 
despatches from Rome was along the Appian Way 
to Bmndisiuin. Then they crossed from Brun- 
disium to Dyrrachium or Aulona, and thence 
went by the Via Egnatia to Thessalonica and 
Philippi and its harbour Neapolis. The direct 
and apparently easy route along the coast to 
Neapolis was avoided by the Roman road (as the 
Itineraries are agreed) : the road turned away 
from the crossing of the Hebrus at Ampliipolis 
(Ac 16) inland to Philippi, the great Roman colonia , 
before seeking the harbour; but there was, doubt¬ 
less, always a path in local use from Amphipolis 
direct to Neapolis. 

Very little evidence exists as to the exact 
route beyond Neapolis. The way to Syria under 
the later Empire was by Byzantium, Nicomedia, 
and Ancyra; but it is certain that that route was 
not in use so early as New Testament times, for 
the roads of the provinces Galatia and Cappa¬ 
docia seem not to have been constructed until the 
end of Vespasian’s reign; and Cappadocia was not 
even properly organized as a province until about 
a.d. 74. Previously, viz. from a.p. 17 to 74, it 
had been a procuratorial province, which implied 
that it was governed not after the fully developed 
Roman system (which permitted a considerable 
degree of autonomy or home rule in internal 
matters), but after the native fashion and on 
monarchical lines by a procurator who represented 
the Emperor. The procurator represented the 
native king, whose rule had been deliberately 
chosen by the people, when the Romans had offered 
them their liberty and autonomy in b.c. 96 (Strab. 
p. 640) : when the last king proved incapable, and 
the province was still unfit for real Roman pro¬ 
vincial organization, a procurator was sent in 
place of the king, who gradually raised the country 
to the Roman level. After a.d. 74 Roman roads 
began to spread over the combined provinces of 

♦ Mommsen, Staaterecht, ii. 8 p.1030 (approved by O.Hirsch- 
felil), denies this, and understands that the procurator's duty 
was to register the ships as they singly entered the harbour. 
Accepting this, however, we must observe that such registra¬ 
tion was necessary for the postal service, and might naturally 
he combined with it. 


Galatia—Cappadocia (united under one governor, 
but as a double, not a single uniform homogeneous 
province). Thus there gradually grew up a great 
through route from the Bosporus opposite Byzan¬ 
tium by Juliopolis to Ancyra, Archelais-Colonia 
and Tyana, and the Cilician Gates, joining the 
older line of the Overland Route and also that of 
the Central Route * to the Gates at Colonia Faus- 
tiniana or Faustinopolis, w'hich was founded by 
Marcus Aurelius beside the old native village of 
Ilalala (the Byzantine Loulon), 23 miles S.S.W. 
from Tyana, and named after his wife, who died 
there. That new through route, the ‘Pilgrims’ 
Route,’ is described by the present writer in Hist. 
Geogr . of Asia Minor, p. 240 ft, and more fully in 
sections in the Geograph. Journal , 1903, and by 
Anderson in Journ. of Hell. Stud. 1899, p. 63 ff. 

It is therefore highly probable that messengers 
for Syria and Egypt during the first and early 
second centuries went by the same route as mes¬ 
sengers to Asia.t They sailed from Neapolis, the 
port of Philippi, to Alexandria Troas (Ac 16 10 
20 J ). Galen, it is true, sailed (from Troas) to 
Thessalonica; but he implies that this was an 
unusual course, taken for the special purpose of 
visiting Lemnos (Op. ed. Kuhn, xii. 171).J Those 
who preferred to avoid even this short voyage seem 
to have crossed the Hellespont at Lampsacus and 
thence followed the route given in the Antoniue 
Itinerary, p. 334, by Ilium to Troas. 

In general, travellers from the East would prefer 
the less fatiguing route by Corinth (§ x.) ; but 
there would always be many travellers from the 
northern provinces on the overland road, and in 
winter it was the only route that was always 
open. Hence Aristides, when he travelled to 
Rome in the winter (probably of A.D 143-144), 
went by that road. He describes the hardships of 
the journey — the rain, the frozen Hebrus, the 
snow, the wretched inns, the sullenness and ill- 
will of the barbarous natives; he lay long sick in 
Edessa; and thus, although for a time he went as 
fast as the Imperial post, he finally reached Rome 
on the hundredth day from his own home (which 
probably is to be understood as Hadrianoutliera* in 
Mysia, though Pergamus or Smyrna are also pos¬ 
sible)^ 

From Lampsacus or Troas the way for Syrian 
couriers doubtless went by Pergamus (still the 
capital of Asia in the 1st cent.), Philadelphia, and 
on through the Cilician Gates to Tarsus, Antioch, 
Palestine, and Egypt. The way from Philadelphia 
to the Gates is described more fully below, § xi. 

An important and typical route deserves fuller 
discussion. In the reign of Trajan, Ignatius was 
conducted to Rome from Syrian Antioch by land 
through many cities (the only one mentioned by 
name being Philadelphia) to Smyrna, || thence 
he went (probably on shipboard) to Troas and 
Neapolis for Philippi, and then went along the 
Egnatian Way, and so on to Rome. There is one 
unusual feature in this journey, viz. the detour to 
Smyrna. Presumably, some special duty required 
the escort to go to Smyrna; possibly prisoners 
under sentence were to be taken from thence; but 
the exact reason must remain uncertain. The 
ordinary course for such a party would have been 

* See below, jj'x. 

t A new route came into use before a.d. 193: see $ xil. 

X Returning from Rome to Asia, he again wished to visit 
Lemnos ; but this time he took ship from Neapolis for Thasos, 
and thence to Lemnos. 

Or. 24, p. 805 (i. 4S1 f., ed. Dindorf). 

FriedUnder, DartdtUungen aun der Siitengeschichte Rom a, 
p. 30, mentions only the absurd account of the Acta\ Antiochian), 
that Ignatius went by sea from Seleuda to Smyrna, and says 
that this Ignorant statement, whether true or invented, is at 
least the work of one thoroughly acquainted with the way. 
On the contrary, it proceeds from one who mixes up and con¬ 
fuses quite Inconsistent routes and methods of travel, as is 
shown in the sequel. 
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to report to the governor at Pergamus; but special 
orders must have been sent to alter the usual 
course. From Smyrna the natural course would 
be to sail to Troas and Philippi; and it is certain 
that Ignatius passed through both of those towns, 
and that he sailed from Troas to Philippi. 

If we could assume that the convoy travelled by 
the Great Highway, through Philomelium, Julia, 
Apainea, and Laodicea, it would be necessary to 
suppose that the call to Smyrna was received 
at Philadelphia. Had the orders to visit Smyrna 
been known at Laodicea, the natural course would 
have taken the party through Tralles and Ephesus. 
Hut it may be regarded as most probable that the 
Homan officer followed the direct path west from 
.Julia straight through Prymnessus and near Ac- 
monia to Philadelphia and Pergamus, and that the 
convoy, travelling by this ordinary route, was 
called away to Smyrna from Philadelphia. This 
establishes a probability that the path Julia- 
Prymnessus-Philadelphia was the usual one for 
Imperial business under the early Empire. That 
path was an important Roman road in the early 
Empire, and less important later (see Cities and 
Jiish. of Phrygia , ii. p. 588 f.). 

The reason why the officer who conducted 
Ignatius (with other prisoners) preferred the land 
road to the direct voyage from the Syrian coast, 
did not lie in the season of the year. Friedlander 
says the voyage from Seleucia to Smyrna was 
made in late autumn or winter; but, as we saw, 
there was no such voyage, and indeed that voyage 
could hardly have been made in winter: he is 
wrong also as to the period, for Ignatius was at 
Smyrna on 23 August, and is therefore likely to 
have started from Antioch in early July.* Accord¬ 
ing to the Acta , he entered Rome and was martyred 
on the feast of the Sigillaria . 20 Dec., which would 
point to a later start; but no statement in the 
Acta as to the journey carries the smallest weight; 
and that authority must be disregarded except 
when confirmed by other evidence, especially that 
of the letters themselves. Better authorities t 
give 17 October as the day of his martyrdom and 
presumably of his entry into Rome, for those two 
days were wrongly identified by the liagiographers: 
see p. 386. 

We must therefore suppose that the land road 
was followed because it was the ordinary official 
route for government messages and parties; and 
that for Imperial administration and communica¬ 
tion ships were used only occasionally as oppor¬ 
tunity offered: that conclusion was stated on 
general grounds at the beginning of this section, 
and is confirmed by the circumstances of this 
special case. A similar conclusion is distinctly 
suggested by Ac 27 2 - 6 28 11 : it is evident that, but 
for the accidental meeting with a convenient Alex¬ 
andrian corn ship at Myra, the centurion would 
have conducted St. Paul and the rest of his con¬ 
voy to Smyrna, Troas, Neapolis, and so on by the 
same route as Ignatius travelled from Smyrna. 

When Ephesus became the regular seat of 
government of the province Asia, the ordinary 
course for such a party would perhaps have been 
by Julia, Apamea, Laodicea, Tralles, and Mag¬ 
nesia to Ephesus, to report themselves there to 
the governor; but, as we have seen, it was prob¬ 
ably not before the time of Hadrian that Ephesus 
became the official capital, as it had long been the 
practical And commercial capital of the province. 
Now by that time the road-system across Asia 
Minor was greatly developedthe roads of Galatia 
and Cappadocia were built on a great scale under 

* See the calculation of time for the journey as given in the 
following section. 

t The earliest are Chrysostom and the early Syrian Martyr- 
ology. See Lightfoot, Ignatius and Poly carp , iL p. 416 f. 

EXTRA VOL. — 2? 


the Flavian dynasty, when the administration of 
central and eastern Asia Minor was remodelled in 
A.D. 74. It is possible that under that dynasty 
the government couriers from Rome to Syria 
began to travel by Byzantium, Nicomedia, Juli- 
opolis, Ancyra, Tyana, and the Cilician Gates, 
though the route followed by Ignatius’s guards 
would suggest that the older and longer route 
through the province Asia was retained in ordinary 
use as late as Trajan’s time. But during the 
2nd cent, (before a.d. 192, see below, § ^ii.) the 
Bithynian route or ‘Pilgrims’ Road’ was made 
official and ordinary. Already in A.D. 112 Juli- 
opolis was an important point on a Roman route 
(Pliny, Epist. 77). 

According to the Acta , Ignatius took ship at 
Dyrrachium and sailed through the Adriatic and 
Tyrrhenian Seas to Portus August!, the new har¬ 
bour completed by Trajan at the mouth of the 
Tiber: he desired to land at Puteoli, but strong 
wind would not permit. There can be little doubt 
that this voyage, like that from Seleucia to 
Smyrna, is a pure invention: the short passage 
to Brundisium would be preferred as the natural 
and ordinary conclusion of the march along the 
Egnatian Way. 

The truth is, as Hilgenfeld has seen (though 
Lightfoot* argues against him), that the writer of 
the Acta , who possessed no authority except the 
letters (of which he made very little use), and 
who had extremely little knowledge of roads and 
geography, tried to model the journey on St. 
Paul’s so far as the few facts known to him per¬ 
mitted. He took the journey to Seleucia from 
Ac 13 4 : there he made the martyr embark for 
Smyrna, i.e. on board a ship ‘to sail by the coasts 
of Asia ’ (Ac 27 2 ). and afterwards on another which 
sailed close to Puteoli (Ac 28 13 ), but was blown past 
it to the great harbour (which the writer had 
heard of in his own time, but which had prob¬ 
ably not been completed 'when Ignatius died). He 
speaks as if Ignatius exercised as much authority 
on this ship as St. Paul did on his (Ac 27°), which 
is evidently absurd. The brethren come forth 
from Rome to greet the martyr, as they did to 
welcome St. Paul (Ac 28 15 ). Everything is fanciful 
and invented; and all is the invention of a person 
who had only rather vague ideas of the journey. 

The distances by land on this route may be roughly 
estimated as follows, according to the Itineraries : — 
Rome to Brundisium . . . 360 miles 

Brundisium to Dyrrachium or 

Aulona.2 days 

Dyrrachium or Aulona to Neapolis 381 miles 
Neapolis to Troas . . . about 3 days 

Troas to Antioch by Philadelphia 
and Julia ..... 880 miles 
Troas to Antioch by Laodicea . 930 ,, 
Antioch to Csesarea . • • 365 ,, 

Csesarea to Alexandria . . . 435 „ 

Total: Rome to Alexandria by Nea¬ 
polis, Troas, and Julia, 6 days and 2420 „ 
Rome to Alexandria by Neapolis, 

Troas, and Laodicea . 6 days and 2470 ,, 
Dyrrachium or Aulona to Callipolis 630 miles 
Callipolis to Lampsacus ... 2 hours 

Lampsacus to Troas ... 60 miles 

Total: Rome to Alexandria by Lamp¬ 
sacus . . 2 days and 2730 or 2780 „ 

Dyrrachium or Aulona to Constan¬ 
tinople . 760 ,, 

Constantinople by Ancyra to An¬ 
tioch . 750 „ 

Total: Rome to Alexandria by An¬ 
cyra ... 2 days and 2660 ,, 

ix. Duration of Journeys on the Post-road 
between Rome and the East.— The time re- 

* Ignatius and Polycarp t ii. p. 888. 
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quired to travel by the overland route requires a 
much more complicated investigation than is the 
case with the sea routes; the time would vary 
within very wide limits, according to the taste 
and character and equipment and physical powers 
of the individual traveller; as a rule, the gov¬ 
ernment couriers went most rapidly; ordinary 
travellers in carriages Came next to them, and 
sometimes equalled them; travellers on foot were 
of course much slower, and travelled shorter daily 
stages. But on the whole we shall find reason to 
think that current views, which are all founded 
on Friedl&nder, exaggerate the speed of travelling, 
and neglect the practical facts which restrict the 
rate over a long journey; the eminent authority 
just named takes exceptional cases (which are 
mentioned because they were exceptional, whereas 
the ordinary cases are not recorded, just because 
they were ordinary and familiar) as examples of 
the regular practice. 

(a) Travellers on foot seem to have accomplished 
about 16 or 20 Roman miles per day. This estimate 
of 20, as stated in the present writer’s Church 
in the Roman Empire , p. 65, was founded on ex¬ 
perience and observation in the country. It is 
confirmed by a fragmentary itinerary of a journey 
through the Cilician Gates, dating from the 1st 
cent., in which the daily stages vary from 18 to 22 
Roman miles,* and by the principle of Roman law 
(mentioned by Friedlftnder, p. 25) that the number 
of days 1 grace allowed by the praetor to parties at 
a distance was reckoned at the rate of one day 
for each 20 miles. The estimate may seem short, 
but a consideration of the distances, mutationes 
and mansiones , on the Bordeaux Pilgrim's Itin¬ 
erary would suggest that the average daily stage 
was even shorter, viz. 16 to 18 Roman miles; t 
and this shorter estimate is in accordance with the 
following unbiassed testimony. Sir H. Johnston, 
in the Nineteenth Century , 1902, pp. 728, 729, 
speaking of the rate of travel on foot, suited for 
the presumably hardy and strong African work¬ 
men going to the Transvaal mines, says : ‘ It should 
be laid down as an absolute rule that not more than 

16 miles [i.e. 16 or 17 Roman miles] are to be 
accomplished in one day.’ 

It may therefore be confidently assumed that 
the ordinary rate for a long journey on foot was 
about 17 Roman miles per day. At this rate the 
distance from Antioch to Rome would be com¬ 
pleted by the party in which Ignatius travelled in 
about ninety-five days continuously: eighty-six 
being spent in walking, seven on shipboard between 
Smyrna and Neapolis,} and two between Dyrr- 
achium and Brundisium. To this some days 
must be added for detention in Smyrna and Troas, 
where evidently some halt was made, and there 
may possibly have been some other such stops by 
the way, especially in Tarsus, for the officer in 
command to report to the Roman governor of 
Cilicia,—say, about 104 days from Btart to finish. 

Now of this total the journey to Smyrna would 
require forty-four, to which we may add two for 
delay in Tarsus and elsewhere, and four for the 
interval spent in Smyrna before the letter to the 
Romans was written (evidently on the eve of 
departure); and, as that letter was written on 
24 August, the party must have started from 
Antioch about 6 July, and arrived in Rome about 

17 October, on which day he reached Rome accord- 

* The passage is discussed in the Appendix to a paper on 
1 Tarsus, Cilicia, and the Cilician Gates f in the Geographical 
Journal, 1908. 

t Double the unit of distance, S$ Roman miles, while the 
traveller in carriage or waggon went three units, as is shown 
below No Itinerary gives a complete list of the stages or units. 

X Allowance for waiting on winds must be made (see Pliny, 
EpUt. 15,17, who travelled at nearly the same season, Aug. or 
Sept. aj>. Ill); otherwise five days would be an ample allowance. 


ing to the oldest authorities (properly interpreted) : 
see p. 385*. By this rough yet not inaccurate 
reckoning we are forced to the conclusion that 
Ignatius is likely to have reached Romo about the 
(lay mentioned in the oldest tradition; and it 
seems not improbable that this day was correctly 
remembered in tradition, with the probably in¬ 
correct addition that he was put to death on the 
same day that he arrived. 

But it is more natural and probable that the 
execution was postponed until some great festi¬ 
val, when, amid the sports of the amphitheatre, 
Ignatius formed one of the crowd of criminals 
collected from all parts of the Empire, who were 
made to struggle with, or die unresistingly before, 
the starved wild beasts. The later hagiography 
delighted to represent the Roman government as 
intent on and wholly absorbed in the punishment 
of the martyr, and as hurrying him to death the 
moment he reached Rome ; whereas, in reality, no 
official in Rome thought or cared about the one 
individual amidst a crowd of criminals reserved to 
make the next Roman holiday. 

The journey of Ignatius may serve as a fair 
example of numberless similar journeys made by 
martyrs to Rome to meet the same kind of death 
for the amusement of a populace, which was in 
this way kept in good humour by the Imperial 
policy. There seems to be nothing exceptional or 
unusual about this journey. Ignatius was treated 
somewhat harshly by the soldiers who guarded 
him and the other prisoners; but naturally the 
guards were severe with the criminals, whom they 
were bound to watch, and for whose safe custody 
they were responsible (Ac 27 42 ). 

(5) Travellers driving along the road may prob¬ 
ably be taken as going ordinarily at the rate of 
4 Roman miles an hour. That is the rate which 
the writer calculated for the journey of Aristides 
from Smyrna to Pergamus,* and the minute details 
which Aristides gives make it possible to attain 
approximate certainty as to the rate. Ordinary 
travellers were weighted by luggage, and would 
not go faster than the heavy waggon on which it 
was carried. But where they wished, they were 
able to travel at the faster rate of the Imperial 
post: see below. 

The regular day’s journey for this class of 
travellers was perhaps only 25 Roman miles—half 
as long again as the foot traveller’s ordinary 
journey (faster travellers went double distance, a 
few quadruple: see below). Twenty-five miles 
was the average distance between the man¬ 
siones on the roads; and, as Friedlfinder points 
out (p. 19), the distance between Bethlehem and 
Alexandria (which is about 400 Roman miles) was 
reckoned to be sixteen days’ journey (mansiones).! 
Between each two mansiones the rule seems to 
have been that there should be two mutationes , 
though we have not a complete list for any road, 
for even the Bordeaux Itinerary omits some. 

The roads, therefore, appear to have been 
divided into stages of about 8$ Roman miles in 
length. The length of the stages was, undoubtedly, 
closely related to the average daily distances in 
ordinary travelling. 

(c) The rate at which the Imperial couriers 
travelled is difficult to estimate with any exact¬ 
ness. Chambalu (de magistratihus Flaviorum , p. 
8) supposes that they travelled at the rate of 160 
Roman miles per day; and Friedlftnder (p. 23) 
quotes this estimate'with apparent approval. But 
such a rate is entirely inconsistent with the long 
interval which (as we have seen) elapsed before 

♦ Journal qf Hellenic Studies , 1881, p. 49. 

t Suiplcius Severus, Dial. i. 4. So twenty-five mansiones 
from Edessa to Jerusalem (#. Silvia* Aq. Peregrin. 47) ; the 
distance by Antioch is not much under 6*25 miles. 
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events at Rome of great importance in the Imperial 
family became known in Egypt. If the couriers 
travelled at that rate, important events in Rome, 
like the proclamation of an Emperor, ought to 
have been known at Alexandria within twenty 
days at all seasons of the year; but news seems 
to have taken three or four times as long, except 
when it could be carried by ship direct from Italy. 
We have seen in § iv. a clear case: the accession 
of Pertinax on 1 January had just become known 
(probably on the preceding day) to the prefect of 
Egypt in Alexandria on 0 March a.d. 193, implying 
a period of sixty-four days spent on the journey. 

This may seem to imply a very slow rate of 
travel for government couriers; and even if we 
suppose that the prefect in early March A.D. 
193 was absent from Alexandria, and had to be 
summoned, the delay cannot have been more 
than a day or two. Had the governor been far 
from Alexandria, he would not have waited till he 
returned there before issuing his edict. Neglect 
or delay in celebrating the accession would have 
been disloyal, and, in the Roman sense, impious. 
Moreover, another well-attested interval confirms 
this case. News of the death of Gaius Caesar at 
Liinyra on the coast of Lycia on 21 February A.D. 
4 reached Pisa on 2 April.* If we allow that it 
reached Rome four days earlier, this would give 
thirty-six days from Liinyra to Rome. News 
of this tragic event of Imperial importance would 
not linger on the way; and there seems no reason 
to think that it >vould be concealed on arriving in 
Rome. Doubtless, public mourning was ordered 
instantly by Augustus. 

Moreover, for a long journey such a rate of 
travelling was sufficiently fatiguing. The couriers, 
undoubtedly, were soldiers; t only to them could 
such an important service be entrusted; and 
doubtless picked men alone were employed. The 
service must have been planned with a view to be 
consistent with what can judiciously be expected 
from good soldiers as a permanent duty. It would 
appear that a courier carried through to its des¬ 
tination the despatches with which he was en¬ 
trusted, and that these were not passed from hand 
to hand. The latter method would have given 
greater possibility of speed, but the former was 
more safe and useful. Hence, for example, Tacitus 
( Hist. ii. 73) mentions that the couriers (specu¬ 
lators ) from Syria and Palestine gladdened 
Vitellius by describing how the Eastern legions 
had taken the oath to him. See Suet. Aug. 42. 

Chambalu and Friedlander have been misled by 
some exceptional cases of rapid travelling. A 
great effort can be made for a few days; but the 
steady all-the-year-round rate of travelling for the 
couriers must be estimated on a very different 
scale. We are not told how many horses were 
killed in those exceptional rides. We have laid 
down as the ruling principle of the government 
courier-service that regularity and certainty were 
more prized than mere speed ; the government 
desired to know confidently at what date it could 
be reckoned that instructions would be received 
and put in effect. The headlong speed of modem 
government messages had no analogy in ordinary 
Roman practice, though exceptional characters, 
like Julius Ctesar and some others, knew the 
value of speed in critical circumstances, and risked 
every thing, to attain it. 

The postal service across Asia Minor before the 

* Orelli, Del. Inset'. Latin , No. 648. Philotimns took 86 days 
(.July 9-A up. 14) from Rhodes to Brundisium (Clc. ad Att, xi. 
28 ; ad Fam. xlv. 24; pro Ligar. 7). 

t They were called speculator** : a certain number were at¬ 
tached to each legion. The speculators* of the Pnetorian guard 
were closely attached to the EmjHiror’s person, and formed a 
sort of bodyguard, ready for confidential service at any time. 
They were, of course, selected men. 


railways were opened may be taken as a fair 
example of the probable rate per hour: horses 
were changed frequently; no halts were made 
except at government offices in the great cities; 
and the rate of riding was about 5 Roman miles per 
hour.* Friedlander (p. 22) rightly estimates that 
the Imperial post travelled at this rate, though he 
considers that military couriers travelled at exactly 
double the rate—10 miles per hour ( loc. cit. p. 24). t 

Aristides, on the journey to Rome by the 
Egnatian Way in A.D. 144, as above described, 
says he travelled as fast as the Imperial couriers; 
and this we may confidently take as 5 Roman 
miles per hour. Similarly, before the railways 
were opened in Asia Minor, private travellers 
often rode with the post when they desired to 
make a rapid journey. 

The rate per day of the couriers depends on the 
number of hours they rode. As to this no certain 
estimate is possible; but it seems probable that 
double the ordinary traveller’s journey was the 
distance required daily of the couriers. A faster 
rate seems inconsistent with the length of time 
which Imperial news took to reach distant places. 

We conclude, then, that 60 Roman miles per 
day was the post rate for the Imperial couriers. 

At this rate about fifty-four days would be needed 
for despatches from Rome to Alexandria, forty-six 
to Caesarea (the capital of Palestine), thirty-nine to 
Syrian Antioch, twenty-four to Byzantium, and 
seven to Brundisium. But, further, no allowance 
need be made for halts at the great administrative 
centres—Caesarea, Antioch, Ancyra, and Nicomedia 
(or the Asian capital when that route was followed). 
The Turkish post used to halt to allow provincial 
governors to send on despatches to the more dis¬ 
tant provinces, and some time must be allowed 
for prelim inary consideration of the despatches 
which the courier had brought; Imperial couriers, 
however, carried their despatches, as a rule, from 
Home to their destination, waiting for nothing by 
the way. 

But, even if the Imperial couriers may sometimes 
have made such halts by the way, it is entirely 
improbable that the news of the death of an 
Emperor and the accession of his successor would 
be allowed to linger in such a fashion. Couriers 
would in such a case surely go straight on to 
their own destination. They would carry official 
intimations to the governor of each province, and 
it was the duty of the governor to circulate the 
news by special edict. Doubtless, a special courier 
started from Rome for each different province, and 
the Alexandrian message was carried direct with¬ 
out any serious halt by the way. Hence it can 
hardly be supposed that the news of the accession 
of Pertinax, which took sixty-three or sixty-four 
days to reach Alexandria, travelled by this route, 
unless we allowed for a long detention by stress 
of weather at Brundisium. But in § xii. we shall 
see that the news in that case probably travelled 
by a different route. 

As we have seen, hurried travellers went as 
rapidly as the government couriers. Aristides 
mentions that he did so; and Friedlander (p. 24) 
quotes the following cases, which all evidently 
imply journeys of 50 miles per day:— 

Tarraco to Bilbilis . 224 miles—fifth day. 

Mutina to Rome . 310 ,, —sixth day. 

Rome to Puteoli . 141 „ —third day.* 

* The rate for ordinary travellers on horseback on a long 
journey is 8| or 4 Roman miles per hour; but one finds it quite 
’easy to keep up with the post for a short time, as the writer 
knows from experience. 

t It is not clear whv he distinguishes the post rate from that 
of military couriers. ’The post was carried by military couriers. 

X Martial (x. 104) says that the fifth carriage will perhaps ! 
bring his correspondent from Tarraco to Bilbilis: he evidently 
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Still more rapid journeys are mentioned. Julius 
Caesar is said to have travelled for eight days from 
the Rhone to Home at the rate of 100 miles per 
day. Couriers carrying urgent news sometimes 
rode for several days in succession at the rate of 
150 miles per day. Friedlander gives 160, but the 
facts seem to point rather to 150, or six mansions. 
Icelus carried the news of Nero’s death to Galba 
in seven days or a little less (Plut. tralb. 7), pre¬ 
sumably going to Tarraco by ship in four days, 
and thence over 300 miles by land. But such 
journeys were only performed in stress and need, 
and afford no standard for ordinary life. 

The relation of all these varying rates to the 
fundamental 25 miles is manifest. 

We have made a much more modest estimate of 
Roman rates of travel than Friedlander. He esti¬ 
mates the foot-traveller’s daily journey at 26 or 
27 Roman miles, that of the ordinary traveller by 
carriage at 40 to 50 miles, and that of the courier 
anywhere from 130 to 160 miles. We regard all 
these rates as exceptional, and as true even then 
only for short distances. 

The rates which we have found reason to ac¬ 
cept as customary may seem slow, but they are 
probably quite as great as is consistent with the 
climate and the character of the people. Travel 
was performed chiefly in the summer season, and 
there is no doubt that the day’s journey began 
early in the morning, and that a stop was made 
by noon, after six hours (25 miles); while, ill the 
case of ordinary travellers who were not in a hurry, 
it is probable that no second journey was begun 
after the heat of the day was passed.* Couriers 
and rapid travellers did one stage before noon and 
a second in the evening, each of five hours. 25 
miles. As has been pointed out in art. TYRANNIC 
in vol. iv. p. 822 b , ordinary people regarded the 
day’s work in summer as finished by the fifth hour, 
one hour before noon, though active, energetic 
persons still kept up the older Roman strenuous 
custom of a distinctly longer day. 

Practical experience will show that walking 16 
miles or driving 25 miles day after day without 
intermission, in the hot season, is quite sufficient 
for the strength of the ordinary man, and that 
only men of more than average strength and en¬ 
durance can stand a long course of riding 50 miles 
per day. We have quoted the testimony of experi¬ 
ence as to the rate of walking journeys; and as 
to carriage travelling, the following may be quoted 
from a Times telegram from the Transvaal about 
a journey performed in a carriage, with all the 
careful equipment that can now be commanded, in 
January 1003 : * Mr. Chamberlain’s journey to-day 
amply testified to his physical strength and powers 
of endurance. The thirty miles constitute a for¬ 
midable trek . . . and the sun proved very trying.’ 
On the other hand, in the wet season or the winter 
a long course of travelling is even more fatiguing, 
from other reasons. During that period very few 
travellers except government couriers and carriers 
of goods would be on the road. 

The question might be raised whether during 
the most temperate months of the year a quicker 
rate of travelling was required of the post couriers. 
The evidence at our disposal does not permit a 
certain reply; but it is most probable that the rate 
was uniform for the whole year. Every season 
offers, or may offer, its own special hindrances to 
rapid travel; and it would be necessary either to 

think9 of five days as the post-distance. The distance is 214 
miles in the Antontne Itinerary; but Friedlfinder gives 224. 
From Mutina to Home he gives 817 : the Antonine has 818, but 
even this seems too great (Cic. ad Fam. xi. 6. 1; Philost. 
ApoU. Th/an. vil. 41). 

* Even in the Republican period it was not thought idle to be 
ready for the principal meal (after work and exercise and hath 
were all finished) full four hours before sunset. 


have one uniform rate, or to estimate the proper 
rate for each journey separately according to the 
weather and circumstances, which would be absurd. 

x. The Central Route between Rome and 
the East. —The routes which we have described 
were those by which goods were sent, and which 
were, as a rule, employed by travellers contem¬ 
plating a steady, continuous journey, without 
halts. Travellers along the land route were in¬ 
deed able to stop when they pleased, or when it 
was necessary to do so ; but as a rule they under¬ 
took the journey for the sake of reaching Italy, 
and not with any thought of staying in the little 
civilized and rather inhospitable regions through 
which the Egnatian Way led. Thessalonica, 
Philippi, and a few other towns on that part of 
the road were doubtless much like the ordinary 
second or third rate cities of the Grecized countries 
east of the JEgean Sea; but west of Thessalonica 
the traveller passed into half-barbarous lands, 
where there was no temptation to stop, though 
occasionally (as was the case with Aristides through 
sickness, see p. 384) a halt was unavoidable. On 
the sea route there was, as we have seen, rarely 
any opportunity of stopping (except in Crete during 
a winter detention). 

But the route most favoured by those travellers 
who intended to make halts by the way, whether 
for business or for pleasure, passed across the 
Isthmus of Corinth and through Ephesus, the two 
great business and commercial centres of the 
JEgean world. This was in many respects the 
greatest and most typical road to the East, most 
patronized by tourists and travellers, and by far 
the most important in the history of early Chris¬ 
tianity ; for along that road, incomparably more 
than by any other, travelled and intermingled the 
thoughts, the inventions, the intercommunication, 
of the busiest parts of the ancient world. Thus, 
as we have seen, the sea routes carried Christi¬ 
anity direct to Home, and did not affect the lands 
and cities by the way except Crete. The over¬ 
land route, also, was not very important in the 
diffusion of Christianity. Philippi and Thessa- 
lonica. two early centres of the new religion, were 
Christianized almost, as it might seem, accident¬ 
ally, and hardly anything is known with regard to 
any important development along the road, nor 
did those two cities play any leading part in early 
Christian history. But Ephesus and Corinth are 
critical points in that history, and continued to be 
centres of activity and development for many 
centuries. 

The great stages on this road were Caesarea, 
Syrian Antioch, Tarsus, Cybistra,* I)erbe, Iconium. 
Pisidian Antioch, Apamea, Laodicea, Ephesus, and 
Corinth or Athens. Each of these was a knot 
where the roads of a whole district met, and where 
its trade and intercommunication and education 
found a centre. 

Thus this great artery was the channel in which 
the life-blood of the Empire mainly flowed. It 
was not the route along which goods mostly 
moved, but it was the route of those who directed 
trade, as well as of thoughts and inventions. 
Along this road it was St. Paul’s early idea to 
move towards Rome. In his second journey, 
Ephesus attracted him as the city ‘in which the 
East looked out on the West,’ i.e. on Home; t but 
he was diverted by Divine impulse to Philippi. 
Again, the last missionary idea which he had in 
mind before his final imprisonment and condemna¬ 
tion was to winter in Nicopolis (Tit S 13 ), a point on 

* There was a more direct road from Cybistra by Hyde, 
Savatra, Laodicea Katakekaamene, Philomelfum, and Julia, to 
Apamea (p. 890); but it did not lead through the great cities, 
and the list of names shows that it did not play such an im 
portant part In early Christian life as the longer road. 

t See Hort, Lectures on Ephesians , p. 818. 
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the coasting voyage between Corinth and Brun- 
disiuin. 

The route involved a good deal of variety, change 
of transport and method in travelling. It was 
partly a sea route, partly a land road. From 
Syria to Ephesus it was usually a land road 
(though it was free to the traveller to vary it by 
using the sea for this part of the journey). Be¬ 
tween Ephesus and Corinth the communication 
was by sea; and agaiu between Corinth and the 
coast of Italy. Though a land road was possible 
for a great part of the way in this latter stretch, 
it was rarely or never employed except for purely 
local communication, since it traversed barren, 
mountainous, and sparsely populated, almost bar¬ 
barous lands, and there were on it no great cities 
or centres of thought and trade. But the sea way 
touched several important centres before it reached 
Italy. 

Either of two sea ways to Italy was open 
from Corinth. Probably the more common was 
along the coast of Acarnania and Epirus, by 
Nicopolis, to Brundisium, as described in part in 
the Itinerarinm Jfaritiuunn , p. 4*8, and thence 
by the Appian Way, the * Queen of Roads.’ 
through Tarentum, Venusia, Beneventuni, and 
Capua to Home. 

But Ostia or Puteoli was sometimes substituted 
for Bnmdisium as the Italian harbour in this 
route. yElius Aristides travelled by this way from 
Rome to Miletus and Smyrna, starting in Septem¬ 
ber A D. 14*>. Friedlander (p. 28 f.) thinks he 
reached Miletus in fourteen days from Home ; but 
this is certainly erroneous, and the interpretation of 
Arist ides’s words must be incorrect. Masson reckons 
the fourteen days from Corinth to Miletus, which 
is much more probable. This would be a very 
slow and tedious passage, but not improbable, if 
winds were unfavourable. Friedlander supposes 
that Aristides sailed in thirty-six hours from 
Sicily to Cephallenia, which is incredible;* the 
steamers of the Messageries Maritimes would take 
nearly that time for the crossing. The distin¬ 
guished German scholar has made the mistake 
of ignoring the halt which (as we have already 
pointed out) probably took place at Corinth, and 
perhaps at islands in the JEgean Sea as well as at 
Miletus. Finally, Aristides says that he did not 
reach Smyrna until winter had begun, which 
implies a journey of nearly two months, if not 
more; for lie seems to mean that the bad weather 
of winter had begun, and it is rare for such weather 
to begin before the middle of December or even 
later. 

In truth, it is vain to think of reckoning the 
average time required on this journey. It was not 
made continuously. Its importance and character 
arise from the fact that travellers frequented it 
with the intention of staying at various points on 
its course, seeing and talking and learning and 
teaching and transacting private or public business. 

These statements should not be taken as involv¬ 
ing an assertion that no one ever travelled without 
halts by this route: there are no universal rules 
in human conduct. But continuous unhalting 
travel was not the intention of this route; and 
even when halts are not actually mentioned, it 
cannot be assumed in any case without careful 
consideration that no halts were made. The two 
great breaks and changes, at Corinth and at 
Ephesus, required new arrangements at those 
places, thus caused at least some short delay, and 
easily led to considerable halts. The traveller from 

* Aristides, Or. 24, p. 805 (ed. Dindorf, vol. i. p. 481). East¬ 
ward-bound snips made for Cyllene in Elis, six days from Sicily 
(Phtlost. ApoU. Tuan. viti. l5. 1 ; Pans. vl. 26. 8). Friedlander 
quotes Apolloniuses voyage (vii. 10. 1), five days, Corinth to 
Puteoli; out common men needed longer time. 


Rome landed at Lechseum, on the Corinthian 
Gulf, and had to find a new vessel at Cenchreaa 
for his eastern passage. He naturally waited for 
some time at so famous a city as Corinth while 
making the new arrangements. The diolkos , or 
portage of vessels across the Isthmus, could be 
used only for very small vessels, and cannot be 
reckoned as a factor in the ordinary travelling 
system. 

This tendency, at a break between voyages, as 
at Corinth, or at a change from land to sea travel 
or vice verstt, to make a halt which might last for 
days, is illustrated in St. Paul's journey from 
Philippi to Jerusalem (Ac 20. 21). Philippi was 
so near Neapolis that no detention at the harbour 
need be expected. But at Troas there seems to 
have been a change of ship with detention of seven 
clays; and at Cfesarea the change to land travelling 
was accompanied by a detention of some days and 
the preparation for a journey by road (see below, 
p. 308 b ). On the other hand, the transhipments 
at Patara and at Myra (Ac 21 1 27 6 ) seem to have 
entailed no delay, as in each case the change of 
ship appeal’s to have been unpremeditated, and due 
to the opportunity that presented itself of a larger 
and more convenient sea-going ship. The change 
at Troas from land to seafaring made it a good 
centre and starting-point for mission-work, ‘ a door 
opened 1 (2 Co 2 12 ). 

This discontinuous character of travel on the 
Central Route to the East shows very clearly— 
what has been already stated, p. 382, on otlier 
grounds—that there was no serious need for a 
ship canal at Corinth under the Homan Empire, 
and little x>rospect of such a canal being any 
more remunerative than the modern canal is. It 
would have been disadvantageous to Corinth under 
the conditions of the Homan Empire that there 
should be continuous unbroken navigation past 
its gates. The scheme of Nero and of Herodes 
Atticus was an archaistic fancy, and not a sound 
practical scheme resting on a solid commercial 
basis. 

Again, owing to the character of this route, the 
cities on it grew steadily in importance. Travel¬ 
lers did not pass through them as mere hostelries 
and stations for a night: they were visitors who 
stayed for a time, taught and learned, transacted 
business or performed political and social duties. 
Corinth, in particular, is mentioned as profiting 
by these opportunities. It was the half-w r ay house 
between Italy and Asia. Hence Gaius of Corinth 
was * the host of the whole Church ’ (Ro 16' 23 ), and 
Corinthian hospitality is mentioned several times 
by Clement of Rome in liis letter.* 

We have described this route only as an Im¬ 
perial highway, neglecting its local character and 
noticing only the great stages. It will be described 
more fully among the inter-provincial routes in 
the following section. 

Xi. IXTEK-PKOVINCIAL ROUTES IN THE EAST.— 
These were, as has been said in § i., only of sub¬ 
ordinate consequence in the Imperial time. But, 
of all inter-provincial routes in the Roman Empire, 
those in the East were the most frequented and 
important. The older Greek trade between the 
Levant and iEgean harbours had not been en¬ 
tirely destroyed; and many hundreds, doubtless, 
of small vessels were constantly plying along all 
those coasts from Egypt or even Cyrene round to 
Corinth. Travellers were always able to find 
readily a ship to carry them in either direction 
along the coast. They might not always find one 
to do exactly what they desired: the first ship 

♦ Under Corinth, vol. i. p. 480 b , the Corinihiaca of Dion 
Chrysostom, Or. 8T, is erroneously referred to: the passage 
Intended is In his Isthmiaca , Or. 8, pp. 188-189, which speaks 
of the Greek period, but is true also of the Bom&n. 
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might not be going as far as the harbour which 
they aimed at, and they might have to tranship 
(Ac 21 2 ) : their ship might omit to visit a harbour 
where they would have liked to stop, or it might 
slay several days in a harbour where they had no 
wish to remain (Ac 20*°).* They would have to 
accommodate themselves to the course of the ship, 
and remain close to it even when it was lying at 
anchor, except when it went into harbour to load 
or unload, or when it was laid up for the winter 

(§ vi.)» 

There were also ships plying between the Euxine 
harbours and those of the Aegean and the Levant. 
Diodorus gives the time for vessels between the 
Sea of Azoff and Alexandria (see § iv.) : such a 
vessel would run down to Amastris or Sinope, then 
coast to Rhodes, and thence run direct to Alex¬ 
andria. if Egypt were its destination ; or to Myra, 
and thence west of Akamas to the Syrian coast, 
if such were its aim.t 

The land roads connecting the provinces of Asia 
Minor were fairly developed, because in many 
cases the same roads that led to Rome also con¬ 
nected the different provinces with one another: 
Asia Minor is a bridge stretching from east to 
west, from Asia to Europe; and the roads that 
passed across it westward, besides leading to 
Home, traversed several provinces and connected 
their most important cities. 

1. The great Trade Route by which the products 
of Cappadocia were carried to Ephesus was also 
the direct path from Cappadocia to Rome, and 
those products were carried to Ephesus as the har¬ 
bour for the trade with the West: the Trade 
Route had been developed under the Greek kings, 
and became even more important under the Roman 
Empire. It is not to be supposed that all Cappa¬ 
docian trade with Rome passed through Ephesus. 
All heavy merchandise would inevitably follow 
the natural law of seeking the nearest harbour, 
viz. Tarsus for southern Cappadocia and Amisus 
for northern Cappadocia. It is noteworthy that 
the single Cappadocian product which is expressly 
mentioned as carried to Ephesus by land—red earth 
used for colouring—would be in small bulk and of 
light weight (Strabo, p. 623). The Trade Route, 
which went from Ephesus by Laodicea, Apamea, 
Julia, Laodicea Katakekaumene to Caesarea, is 
fully described in the Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor , chs. iii. iv. 

In the east of Cappadocia the old Trade Route 
was in the time of Trajan, or perhaps already 
under Vespasian, merged in the military road 
system for the defence of the Euphrates frontier. } 

2. The Syrian Route coincided with the Trade 
Route from Ephesus through Tralles, Laodicea, 
Colossse, Apamea, etc., as far as Laodicea Kata¬ 
kekaumene. From that city the most direct path 
kept away along the north edge of the low range of 
hills called now Boz-Dagh, by Savatra to Hiera 
Hyde and Kybistra. But general intercourse 
avoided this path and turned south to Iconium, 
Derbe, Laranda, and Kybistra. 

We may call this route the Syrian, as the Gates 
through which it issued from Laodicea on the 
Lycus were called the Syrian Gates. § It was 
identical with the Eastern section of the Central 
Route of the Empire, $ x., and coincided in part 
with the Overland Route, § viii. 

An alternative for part of the way kept east¬ 
ward from Apamea through Apollonia and Pisidian 
Antioch, Neapolis, and Pappa to Iconium, where 

* The view taken by many scholars, that St. Paul and the 
delegates chartered a vessel for their own voyage, is probably 
incorrect. See St. Patti the Traveller , p. 295. 

t Diodorus, ill. 84. 

X On these eastern roads, see Anderson in Journal of JTeUerUo 
Studies, 1897, p. 2*2 if. 

s Cities and Bish. of Phrygia , i. p. 85. 


it rejoined the other. This is the line that plays 
most part in the NT. More important cities lay 
along it; in practice it seems to have been the 
most important way. 

A modification of this alternative route, made 
under the Emperor Augustus, was of some im¬ 
portance for a time. That Emperor founded a 
series of six military colonial , with Pisidian Antioch 
as the centre, to control the barely conquered 
tribes of the northern Taurus ( i.e . Isauria and 
Pisidia). These six colonics were connected by a 
series of military roads, each of which was called 
IT« Sehaste , the Augustan Way.* The road com¬ 
ing from Apamea coincided between Apollonia and 
Antioch with the Augustan Way coining from the 
western colonial ; and again south of Antioch it 
coincided for a long distance with the Augustan 
Way that leads to Lystra. 

This Augustan Way is mentioned in the Acts 
of Paul and Thekla as ryv f3a<ri\iichv obbv r^v els 
kvcrpav <t>4pov<rav: starting from Antioch it coin¬ 
cided with the other road to a point about 24 
miles from Iconium (west of the village Kizil- 
Euren), where it probably turned south to Lystra : 
in the story of Thekla, Onesiphorus went, out to 
this point on the Basilike or Augustan Way and 
waited till Paul should pass.t This line had more 
importance in a military and official point of view 
than in practical life. 

Another alternative to part of the Syrian Route 
ran between Ephesus and Pisidian Antioch; it 
traversed the higher Phrygian lands,} and was 
useful only for travellers on foot or on horseback. 
It kept nearly in an easterly line from the one city 
to the other, ascending the Cayster valley, cross¬ 
ing the high and hilly region where the Cogamis 
rises, and through which the Mseander breaks in a 
deep cafion. going through Seiblia and Metropolis, 
and again crossing a ridge of mountains to reach 
Antioch. It is mentioned Ac 19 l . 

3. An important route led from the harbours of 
the Propontis and Bosporus, and from Nicomedia 
and Nicaea, almost due east through Bithynia. 
Paphlagonia, and Pontus, keeping nearly parallel 
to the Black Sea coast. It traversed the long valley 
of the Amnias in Paphlagonia—a valley which is 
divided both from the sea and from the Central 
Plateau by two parallel mountain ridges. Many 
of the campaigns in the history of the Pontic and 
Bitliynian kings were fought along this valley. 
The road must have played a considerable part in 
the development of society and religion in those 
northern provinces under the Roman Empire ; but 
hardly anything is known on the subject owing to 
the almost entire loss of evidence. 

4. Another very important road from the Propon¬ 
tis and Bosporus harbours and from Nicomedia, 
ran south through Nictea to Dorylaion. There was 
a road-knot at Dorylaion: here met many ways: 
from Smyrna and Philadelphia on the south-west: 
from Synnada and the south: from Iconium and 
Lycaonia: from the Cilician Gates and Cilicia: 
from Ancyra and the East. The last mentioned 
way was afterwards the great Byzantine military 
road, which is very fully described in the ifts- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor , ch. G. The 
other roads that radiated from Dorylaion also 
became far more important in later times, when 

* In St. Paul the Traveller , n. 64, the name Is given not quite 
correctly as the * 1 Joy ftl Way ’: the Greek term was Pair lAucij o 865 , 
which might be rendered rightly so In English: but the Latin 
name, recently discovered on three milestones, proves that 
paotKutri here is to be understood as * belonging to the Emperor,’ 
who was called BcwiAcv* in purer Greek, Xc/Saoroc in technical 
and common Greek. 

t The line of the Basilike, as given In the map attached to 
St. Paul the Traveller , requires to be corrected near Lystra by 
recent discoveries: the difference does not affect the argument 
or any other opinions in the book. 

} i.e. High or Central Phrygia, see vol. iii. pp. 885*, 867*. 
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Nicomedia first, and Constantinople afterwards, 
were successively capitals of the Homan world, 
and when the roads that connected the various 
districts of Asia Minor with the capitals acquired 
immensely greater consequence. But of them all 
only the road from Smyrna to Dorylaion was of 
considerable importance in Roman times, as it 
connected Bithynia with the two leading cities 
of Asia—Smyrna and Ephesus. It passed through 
Philadelphia, and coincided for a long distance 
with the road Philadelphia-Julia (see above, § viii.). 

The road from the south to Dorylaion was evi¬ 
dently the one along which St. Paul travelled 
when he had been forbidden to preach in Asia 
(Ac 10 6 ). He turned away north towards Bithynia, 
intending to preach in the great Greek cities of that 
province, Nicsea and Nicomedia. But when he 
came nearer the frontier, probably at Dorylaion, 
he was forbidden to enter that province; and he 
then turned towards the west, keeping near the 
frontier, perhaps in the hope that he might be 
]>ennitted to enter at another point. He was, 
however, impelled onwards towards the sea, until 
at last he came out on the JEgean coast at Troas. 
A possible memory of this journey is preserved in 
local tradition near the spot where he must have 
crossed the river.* 

5. A road of considerable importance in Roman 
times connected Perga, the capital of Pamphylia. 
with Ephesus and the Asian cities. It crosses the 
Taurus at a low elevation, and comes down on the 
Lycus valley : there is no difficulty in the path, 
which is marked out by nature. According to 
some recent theories. St. Paul was thinking of 
making his way to Ephesus already on his first 
journey from Perga (Ac 13 14 ) ; but if Ephesus had 
been his aim, he would have taken the easy, 
natural, and frequented road which trade and 
intercourse ordinarily followed. Instead of doing 
so. he crossed Taurus by a very difficult path", 
which can never at any time have been of any 
importance, and which had no object except to 
permit occasional communication between the dis¬ 
tricts of Perga and of Pisidian Antioch: it seems 
| beyond doubt that a person who went by this way 
as far as Antioch had as his aim simply to reach 
that city. 

xii. OrilKK ItorTK*.—Of the many other im¬ 
portant roads of the Empire, few played any part 
in the early history of Christianity, at least so far 
as the New Testament is concerned. 

1. The road round the north of the Adriatic 
Sea, from Rome by the Flaminian Way, about 210 
miles, to Ariminum, and thence through Ravenna, 
Altinum (by ship), and Aquileia, led to Moesia, 
Dacia, and the regions of the Middle and Lower 
Danube generally, and on to Thrace and Con¬ 
stantinople. 

This road was of growing importance in later 
times, as the countries through which it passed 
increased in civilization. It was of little import¬ 
ance in NT times, and was valueless as a through 
route for communication with the East because it 
traversed the still purely barbarian country of 
Thrace, which was formed into a procuratorial 
province t by Claudius in B.c. 40. Only under 
Trajan was Thrace constituted as a fully organized 
province of the Empire. From that time onwards 
the route which we are describing possessed some 
considerable importance, not merely as a connexion 
with many great and improving provinces, but 
also as an alternative, purely overland road, ulti¬ 
mately the Imperial post-road, to the East. 

This route crossed the delta of the Padus by 
ship from Ravenna to Altinum; but the purely 
land road went round by Bononia (Bologna) along 
the A£milian Way, then north to Verona, and 
* See Mtbia, vol. ill. t See above, p. 8S4*. 
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east to Aquileia. By the latter way the distances 
were (according to the Itineraries)— 

Rome to Verona 370, and to Aquileia 520 miles 
Thence to Sirinium (Lower Pannoma) 400 ,, 

„ „ Sardica (Thrace) . . 311 „ 

„ ,, Constantinople . . 340 „ 

Total: Rome to Constantinople . 1580 ., 
Rome to Alexandria . . . 3130 „ 

Courier’s time, Rome to Alex¬ 
andria . * 63 days 

Rome to C’jesarea in Palestine . 2680 miles 
Courier’s time. Rome to Caesarea . 54 days 

But if we suppose that a courier went direct 
from Ariminum by Ravenna, thence by ship to 
Altinum, and thence riding to Aquileia,* and that 
he took even one or two days on ship and other 
two days for the land journey to Aquileia, 95 
miles, he would save two or three days. 

These results seem to show clearly that this was 
the road by which the news of the accession of 
Pertinax travelled from Rome to Alexandria: 
the messenger, starting on 1 Jan. A.D. 193, arrived 
only about the sixty-third or sixty-fourth day in 
Alexandria. If so, it would follow that this route 
was established as the regular official path to the 
East before the end of the 2nd cent., and after the 
time of Trajan. 

The reason for the change of route was doubtless 
twofold. The northerly route was far the most 
important: it passed through many great military 
centres and the capitals of several provinces, while 
it communicated with the capitals of several 
others which lay off the line of the road. More¬ 
over. the long and sometimes stormy crossing of 
the Adriatic Sea was avoided by the northern 
route, which necessitated no voyage except the 
short and always easy passage of the Bosporus. 
Thus we can imagine that the northern road de¬ 
veloped more and more at the expense of the road 
through Brundisium. It may be asked wiiether 
the latter road would not be kept in use dur¬ 
ing the more temperate seasons of the year, even 
if the sea-crossing was avoided in the most stormy 
months. That may have been so: for the acces¬ 
sion of Pertinax, the most conclusive case known 
to us, falls in January, the stormiest month of the 
year. But it is perhaps more probable that when 
the northern route was established it superseded 
the other : it was for many reasons convenient to 
have permanent and unvarying conditions of 
travel: moreover, at least during the decay that 
characterized the administration of the 3rd cent., 
it is unlikely that more than one route was main¬ 
tained permanently with a full working postal 
establishment 

2. The country of the Upper Danube, Rlisetia, 
etc., was approached by the Augustan Way over 
the Brenner Pass (riff Claudia Augusta). 

3. Gaul and its adjuncts and tyrants, the two 
provinces of the Rhine frontier, Lower and Upper 
Germany, w r ere approached by several roads: 
(a) The Flaminian Way to Ariminum, and the 
JEmilian Way to Placentia, continued to Milan 
and the Alps, and across the Cottian Alps (Mont 
Genevre) to Arles (Arelate), or the Graian Alps 
(Little SSt. Bernard) to Vienna, Lugdunum, and 
Augusta Remoruin (Rheims). The distance from 
Rome to the Rhone was not much short of 800 
Roman miles, and was said to have been traversed 
by Julius Cajsar in eight days. The distance to 
Rheims is given as 1170 miles in the Antonine 
Itinerary, by a very circuitous route. 

(6) The Aurelian Way led along the coast of 
Italy, Liguria, and Gaul to Massilia (Marseilles) 
and Arelate. 

(c) The Cassian or the Clodian Way led to 
Florence, and thence it joined the Aureiian Way 

* Anton. Itiner. p. 126. 
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or else went across the Apennines to join the 
ASmiiian Way at Bononia. This route had only 
local importance, and was then merged in the 
preceding. 

4. Spain, which St. Paul hoped to visit from 
Koine (Uo 15 24 ), might be reached either by sea 
to Tarraco, or by the roads to South Gaul, which 
were continued across the Rhone through Narbo 
and over the eastern end of the Pyrenees to Tar¬ 
raco, and thence by the Via Claudia Augusta to 
Valentia, Cordova, and Cadiz. News of the battle 
of Munda (not far from Cordova) is said to have 
been brought to Rome in thirty-five days, which 
is at the rate of about 60 miles a day; while 
Julius Caesar reached Rome from Obulco (35 
miles from Cordova) within twenty-seven days. 
The distance from Cordova to Rome was about 
1700 miles. 

5. The route to Britain went on from Lugdunum 
by the valley of the Saone (Arar), by Soissons and 
Rheims to Amiens and Boulogne, where the chan¬ 
nel was crossed to Rutupiae (Riehborough). The 
distance from Rome to Bononia was about 1250 
miles by the shortest route through Helvetia. 
Letters from Britain reached Cicero in twenty- 
three, or twenty-seven, or twenty-nine days:* 
there can be little doubt that all were carried by 
special military couriers, who came bearing Caesar’s 
despatches. 

0. Africa was reached either by sea from Ostia or 
Portus, or by land and sea combined. The direct 
voyage in very favourable circumstances was made 
in three days; but this can only have been a rare 
and exceptional passage. Pliny’s statement, that 
Africa could be reached on the second day, must 
be set aside as very doubtful. The land route 
followed the Appian Way to Capua, and thence 
the Popilian Way, keeping near the coast, to 
Rhegium, about 450 miles from Rome ; thereafter 
it traversed Sicily from Messana to Lilybamm, and 
crossed the narrow seas to Africa. The total land 
journey was about 650 miles. A letter from Africa 
reached Rome in one case in twenty-two days: t 
doubtless it travelled either by the land route 
or by a coasting voyage. 

II. The g ex eh a l Eqcipmext of the H ox an 
Hoad System.—\. maintenance. Repairs, and 
SAFETY. —While the maintenance of the great 
roads in Italy was entrusted to special officials 
of praetorian or even of consular rank,f the 
care of the roads in the provinces was part of the 
duty of the provincial governors. At important 
points, and especially at knots in the road system, 
permanent military guards in special guard-houses 
were stationed. These stationes were charged not 
merely with the care of the roads, but still more 
with the keeping of them safe from robbers 
or brigands, and in general with the safety of 
the public in the region around. In the more 
important stationes , at least, the commander 
was a centurion regionarins. A soldier in such 
a statin was called stationarius.% On the sub¬ 
ject, see O. Hirschfeld in Berl. Sitzungsber. 1891, 
p. 864 f.; Mommsen, Strafresht, p. 307 ff., esp. p. 
312; Domaszewski, Bom. Mitiheil. Instit. 1902, 
p. 330 ff. 

Thus the charge of the roads was closely con¬ 
nected with the maintenance of peace and order in 
the districts served by the roads; and there grew 
up in the later time a tendency to name some 
districts of Italy according to the great road which 
connected them with Rome. 

* Cicero, ad Q frat. ill. 1.18 ; 17.25 ; ad Att. iv. 17. 8. 

t Cicero, ad Fam. xil. 25. 1. 

Curators of the greatest roads, sometimes eonwtorM. 

The name statio was used widely in military service ; but 
tiationariun was practically restricted to station for police 
duty andjiublic safety and the use of the word belongs to a 


But, in spite of these attempts to keep the peace 
along the roads, there was a considerable amount 
of insecurity. The inscriptions often mention 
guards or travellers slain by robbers.* Juvenal 
speaks of the brigands of the Campanian roods, 
who when actively pursued in their usual haunts 
find it the safest course to take refuge in Rome 
itself (Sat. iii. 305 f.). The case described in Lk 
lO 33 was no uncommon one. St. Paul’s ‘ perils of 
robbers ’ (2 Co ll ,Ju ) were very real: it was espe¬ 
cially in journeys through mountainous districts, 
where roads were not carefully guarded, that he 
had experienced those dangers, as Ac 13 14 - 51 14* 24 
16 s ; but there was sometimes danger on the most 
frequented roads. Poorer travellers were those 
who suffered most, as was natural ; the rich had 
large trains: important persons were granted an 
escort in some cases, e.g. Lucian was escorted by 
two soldiers through Cappadocia (Alex. 55). 

The Roman roads were probably at their best 
during the 1st cent., after Augustus had put an 
end to war and disorder. In the troublous period 
at the close of Nero’s reign, disorder crept in again ; 
and it is doubtful if the Flavian rule ever suc¬ 
ceeded in repressing it so completely as Augustus 
had done. Thus St. Paul travelled in the best and 
safest period, and yet the roads even then were in 
some places far from safe (though probably this 
was only in exceptional parts). In the decay of 
the Empire and the general relaxation of order 
during civil wars and during the growing weak¬ 
ness of administration in the 3rd cent., travelling 
was much less secure. On the whole subject see 
Friedlatider, p. 46 ff.; (). Hirschfeld, ‘die Sicher- 
heitspolizei im rom. Ileicli’ (Berl. Sitznngslrr. 
1891, p. 845 ff.). ‘die aegypt. Polizei der inn. 
Kaiserzeit’ (th. 1892, p. 815 ff.). 

The Roman roads only traversed properly organ¬ 
ized provinces, and not either foreign countries or 
territory’ not yet administered on thorough Roman 
principles, such as Cappadocia. That province oc¬ 
cupied a peculiar position in the Roman Empire, as 
we have described it above, § viii. In the Pauline 
time, therefore, there was no Roman road lead¬ 
ing across it from Ancyra to the Cilician Gates. 
That road could not have been made before A l>. 
74, when Vespasian made Cappadocia into a fully 
organized province. 

There was one remarkable exception to this 
general rule. The road from Derbe to Tarsus led 
almost entirely through non-Roman territory 
(governed in St. Paul’s time by Antiochus IV.). 
Yet that road had been necessary for Roman com¬ 
munication with the province Cilicia ever since that 
province was organized in B.c. 104. The precise 
authority which Rome exercised along the road, 
and the relation between Roman and regal power 
over it, are wholly obscure. It was impossible to 
leave a road, along which Roman officials and 
couriers were frequently obliged to travel in the 
exercise of their duties, entirely under non-Roman 
authority; and yet it seems practically certain 
that Rome did not exercise authority over the 
cities on the course of the road before the time of 
Vespasian. It is in accordance with this anoma¬ 
lous position of affairs that no reference is made 
in Acts to that part of the road: it is wholly dropped 
out of sight, and the author speaks as if St. Paul 
passed directly from Cilicia into the Roman terri¬ 
tory of Galatia at Derbe. St. Paul and his his¬ 
torian were thoroughly penetrated by the Roman 
spirit, and simply ignored non-Roman, i.e. non¬ 
provincial, territory. 

ii. Construction, Measurements, Mile¬ 
stones.—As to the construction of the Roman 

+CTL H. 2968, 8479, iii. 2899, 2544; CitiM and Bi*h. of Phr. 
i. p. 828, No. 188; Sterrett, Epigr, Journey, No. 156 ; Boteftier, 
Jmer. do Lyon , 478, iv. etc. 
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roads, it is unnecessary to speak here. The manner 
and measure varied greatly; and in the East it is 
not probable that the roads were built on the same 
massive scale as the Appian Way. Ten feet seems 
to have been a common breadth. l"lie road through 
the long pass over Taurus, which leads from Tarsus 
to Tyana and to Kybistra, and which was built in 
a very costly and grand style, was 10 feet broad; 
but this breadth was required to be entirely ser¬ 
viceable ; and where the road was cut through 
solid rock, the distance left between the rock 
walls seems to have been always fully 13 or 14 
feet. The road across Taurus from Laranda to 
Olba and Korykos seems to have been nar¬ 
rower: it remains in a fairly complete condition 
about one to five miles from Korykos. Hut, again, 
some miles south of Ancyra, near Gorbeous, the 
Pilgrims’ Route seems to have been very much 
broader. 

Milestones are frequently found in groups of 
three or four, new stones having been erected 
when repairs were made. But the later Emperors, 
especially those of the 4th cent., were usually 
satisfied with the substitution of their names for 
those of some earlier Emperors on an old milestone: 
this may be classed along with many other ex¬ 
amples of slovenliness and carelessness during the 
degradation of the Empire. After the 4th century 
hardly any milestones are known—one of many 
proofs that the Byzantine government had greatly 
degenerated from the thoroughness of method that 
characterized the Roman Empire. 

iii. Inns and Extkktainmknt.— Inns, taverns, 
and places of refreshment certainly existed in 
numbers along the great roads. Little is known 
about them, and the little that is known gives no 
favourable picture of them. Aristides complains 
of their half-ruinous condition, with leaky ceilings 
and general discomfort and disagreeable conduct 
on the part of the owners, on the road from Nea- 
polis to Dvrrachium. His account suggests that 
lie found the inns on this road poorer than those 
to which he was accustomed in Asia. To judge 
from all that is mentioned.—though one must not 
press too closely the complaint of travellers,—in 
the less civilized countries they were, as a rule, 
dirty, ill kept, and badly managed by churlish and 
ignorant hosts.* lienee wealthier travellers carried 
their own equipment, and the hospitality of private 
houses was much sought after. 

On the other hand, in the Eastern provinces 
inns seem to have been much superior and far 
more numerous: competition raised the standard 
of equipment (as Plutarch says, de vit. Pud. 8, p. 
632), and the art of innkeeping was very ancient 
in the province of Asia.t Epictetus, who origin¬ 
ated from Hierapolis in the Lycus valley, speaks 
of the traveller being tempted to linger long in a 
splendid hotel, f The Panhormus which is men¬ 
tioned near the summit of the road above the 
narrow pass of the Cilician Gates, must have been 
at least a large establishment, though probably 
more of the nature of a khan (in which only room, 
but no furniture, § was supplied) than of a hotel; 
but at least there can be no doubt that food was 
supplied, whereas in modern khans nothing but 
coffee can be procured by the traveller. The 
present reason for this defect, viz. want of capital 
or of trading instinct, did not exist in Roman 
times; but it is mentioned in earlier Greek times, 

* Sldonius Apoll. Epist. viii. 11.8; Pliny, Hist. Eat. lx. 1M, 
xvl. 158; Script. Hist. Aug. J/adr. 16; Plutarch, de San. 
Prcec. 16, p. 180; Dioscor. de Yen. ii. prtef., ed. Sprengel, ii. 
p. 5. All arc quoted by Friedlander. See above, p. 884. 

t On its antiquity, the writer's Cities and Bisk, of Phrygia, 
11. p. 416 n., ninv be consulted. 

I Dim. il. 28.* 86. 

5 Not much famishing, of course, is needed, or would be 
comfortable, in warm countries. 


when the land was poorer (Plutarch, Apophth. 
Lacan, var. 44). 

The fact that Aristides, travelling in Asia be¬ 
tween Smyrna and Pergamus,* went to an inn 
before going to a friend’s house, which Friedlftnder 
rightly notes, may serve as an indication of the 
superior character of inns in that province, though 
it must be remembered that he was travelling by 
night (Or. 27, p. 347 ff.). His discontent with the 
inns in Macedonia on the Egnatian Way shous 
probably that he was used to better accommoda¬ 
tion in Asia (see above, § viii.). 

Imperial officials, judges, soldiers on the march, 
and even municipal magistrates,! had the right to 
free quarter in the towns through which they 
passed. They were billeted on residents (though 
physicians and teachers of grammar, philosophy, 
and rhetoric were exempted by Vespasian). The 
behaviour of many of those who enjoyed the right 
of free quarters was rude and oppressive; and 
Plutarch ( Cat. 12), in describing the modest and 
courteous behaviour of the younger Cato in this 
respect, shows by contrast what was done by 
others. Towns might avoid the burden by erect¬ 
ing a public house of entertainment, J as is stated 
in the inscription published by Waddington, Insc7\ 
de la Syrie , No. 2524, on which see the remarks 
of Domaszewski in Mittlieil. des Inst it. Pom. 1902, 
p. 333. Such oppressive conduct was frequent, in 
spite of all attempts to repress it. § Trajan wrote 
about it to Pliny (Epist. 77). Provincial governors 
were charged by the general mandata of the Em¬ 
peror to prevent it.|| 

Inns, taverns, or houses of better class for the 
entertainment of high officials ( preetnria ) were 
often erected by municipalities: see CIL iii. 0123. 
FriedlSnder. p. 41, quotes Man in Bull. d. Instit. 
1882, p. 110 (but it may be a private hospitium or inn). 

In one respect, however, the ancient inns were 
almost universally bad. They were little removed 
in character from houses of ill-fame ; and such are 
sure (like their owners) to degenerate in general 
character. The profession of innkeepers was dis¬ 
honourable. and their infamous character is often 
noted in Roman laws.^F 

The story of the birth of St. Theodore of Sykea 
bears witness to an equally depraved condition of 
things in the Oth cent, after Christ; and in the 
Middle Ages the pilgrims to Jerusalem saw no 
improvement, and found that a decent stranger, 
if his ship were lying in harbour, would be wise to 
return to it at night rather than stay in an inn. 
In ancient writers allusion is often made to the 
way in which hosts and hostesses tried to in¬ 
duce travellers to enter tlieir inns, also to their 
cheating and shamelessness. Finally, hostesses 
were often said to practise witchcraft. 

The bad character of the inns imparts new 
meaning and stronger emphasis to the repeated 
and emphatic references made in early Christian 
literature to the duty of hospitality.** It was not 
necessary to recommend this virtue because it was 
neglected in the society of that period, as, e.g ., 
purity and various other virtues are urgently 
pressed on the attention of the early Christians, 

* This journey is very fally discussed in Journ.qf HtU. Stud , 
1831, P. 48 ff. 

t Pliny, Nat. Hist. ix. 26, Epist. ix. 88.10. 

i Pliny, Epist. viii. 8. 6. 

§ It was called Siaereiofiot, Siatreteiv, Lk. 8 14 (addressed to the 
soldiers on duty at an Imperial estate, probably near Jericho, 
who in later times would have been called stationarii, see 
Domaszewski. loc. cit.) ; CIL iii. 12886,14191; Pap. Oxyrynch. 
ii. *240, 284. 285. 

p CIL ill 14191 (Appia in Phrygia), 12386 (Skaptopara in 
Thrace). 

^ lllptan, Dig. iii. 2.4.2 ; xxiil. 2. 48.1 and 9; Cod. iv. 56. 3 ; 
Tertullian, de Fuga in Persecut. 18; see also Marquardt, 
Priratl. p. 471, n. 5. 

** See, e.g., Ro 12“ 1 Ti 8*, Tit 1«, 1P 4», He 18*; Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. i. 10-12.85. 
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because ordinary society lacked them and cared 
not for them. On the contrary, hospitality was 
in all probability generally and regularly practised 
in pagan society. Nor was hospitality recom¬ 
mended merely on the general ground that it is a 
good thing: the advice and exhortations in early 
Christian literature are always given with a clear 
reference to the actual position and failings and 
interests of the people concerned. The reason for 
recommending it lies in the needs of the Christian 
travellers: they ought not to be left to the corrupt 
and nauseous surroundings of the inns kept by per¬ 
sons of the worst class in existing society. Gaius 
of Corinth, that meeting-place of nations, was re¬ 
membered by Paul as the host of himself and of the 
whole Church (Ro 16 23 ). 

The reference in Lk 10 s ® opens up the question 
of the expense of inns. The Samaritan there pays 
two denarii, about two francs, for the expense 
incurred at an inn for two persons for one night; 
he can hardly have intended this to cover part 
of any future expense, as the wounded person 
needed further care ; for he promised to pay any 
expenditure beyond that amount, and it is not 
clear that there was any surplus after paying 
the night’s expenses. The pay of a private in the 
Roman legions during the 1st cent, was a little 
over half a denarius per day, of a praetorian 
apparently two denarii; but the soldiers were dis¬ 
contented and mutinied, claiming a full denarius 
of daily pay (Tacitus, Annals , i. 17 and 2(1). Per¬ 
haps the action of the Samaritan was only a liberal 
payment of the bill already incurred, with a pro¬ 
mise to pay any further expenses. 

iv. CrsTOMS, Road-taxes on Tolls, and 
FRONTIER Ditties. — Among the incidents of 
travel, custom-house examinations did not fail. 
Personal effects were free from duty ; but mer¬ 
chandise of every kind was liable to a duty, 
sometimes by tariff, generally ad valorem , at the 
frontier of each of the provinces. Duties collected 
from travellers to pay for the maintenance of roads 
may be summed up along with the customs duties : 
there is not enough of evidence about them, but 
their existence seems certain. 

Attempts to defraud the customs officers were 
numerous and varied: mille artibus circumscribi- 
mur , says the advocate of the customs officials in 
Quintilian, Declam. 341. The result necessarily 
was greater strictness on the part of the officers: 
the law gave them the right of searching the 
luggage and the person of all travellers (except 
that personal search of matrons was forbidden) :* 
they sometimes disturbed and turned over per¬ 
sonal luggage in the search for contraband 
articles, t 

Officials, soldiers, and certain distinguished per¬ 
sons, by special favour of the Emperor, travelled 
duty-free, and safe from such troublesome ex¬ 
amination (dr Aeta). 

The customs duties ( portoria ) formed a most 
important item in the revenues of the Roman 
State, and their regular and complete exaction 
was a matter of the utmost moment.} They were 
levied at the frontier stations in the nearest cities, 
which all bore the title partus , whether 

they were maritime towns or frontier towns on 
the great land roads. Hence, e.g ., Derbe, which 
was a frontier town of the province Galatia, is 
called Xml*' by Stephanus Byzantinus.§ 

* See the case of the lady who hid 400 pearls In her bosom, 
Quintilian, Declam. 359. 

t References in Freidl&nder, p. 46, n. 1. 

X ‘The frontier duties ( portoria ) formed the principal part of 
the State Revenue ’ (Rostowzew, ‘Gesch. der Staatspacht in der 
rom. Kaiserzeit,’ Philol. Suppl. lx. p. 409). 

§ See Derbe, vol. i. p. 595; Galatia, ii. p. 87®; Lycaoxia, 111. 
p. l75 b . This important fact about Derbe remains entirely 
disregarded by writers on the subject: and ku^v is commonly 
altered to 


Only in the case of the province Achaia was there 
an exception perhaps made. Dessau ( llermes , xix. 
p. 532) expresses the opinion that the Romans 
exacted no customs duties in that province during 
the Imperial period, and thinks that Athens col¬ 
lected customs in the harbour of Piraeus for its 
own benefit at that time, according to an inscrip- 
tion of Piraeus (published in Philologus , 1870, vol. 
xxix. p. 694). If he is right, there were no customs 
duties in the great harbour of Corinth (except in 
so far as that city was permitted to charge for its 
own advantage) ; and this freedom would greatly 
encourage the passage of intercourse through the 
city. 

The duties payable at the frontier varied widely 
in amount. In Sicily, in all the provinces of 
lllyricum,* perhaps in Africa, the charge was five 
per cent, all round, in Gaul and in Asia two and 
a half per cent. In Syria it was levied by tariff 
(wiwi/aov), varying for different wares and products, 
and reckoned according to a formal statement or 
invoice (profession diroypa^): the tariff system is 
known to have existed at the great Rupluates- 
bridge, Zeugma, and at Palmyra,t and may there¬ 
fore be supposed general for the whole of Svria. 

V. THE TELONAI IN the Gospels —With re¬ 
gard to the tax-gatherers, or ‘publicans,’ rcXurai, 
mentioned in the Gospels, there are some incor¬ 
rect views which have obtained practically uni¬ 
versal acceptance in books relating to the NT. 
(1) The telonai are usually described by modern 
authorities as if they were identical with, or 
agents of, the publicani —those great financial 
corporations which in the Republican period had 
farmed the revenues of entire provinces: in fact, 
the current translation, ‘publicans.'' bears wit¬ 
ness to the almost universal acceptance of this 
mistake. (2) The telonai are also described by 
modern writers generally as being collectors of 
customs duties, and it is regularly pointed out 
that Capernaum and Jericho were near the 
frontier} (Lk 5* 7 10W, Mk 2“ etc.). Rut it is 
impossible to suppose that mere custom-house 
officers on the frontiers could be either so numer¬ 
ous or the object of such bitter and fanatical 
hatred as were those telonai. To see the false¬ 
ness of the current view, and the true nature of 
the telonai, it is necessary to recapitulate briefly 
the history of the recent Roman practice in 
Palestine, and we accept the views stated by 
Rostowzew. § 

In b.c. 57 Gabinius reorganized Judaea. He did 
not (as many authorities have supposed) make it 
a part of Syria or treat it as a province: this is 
proved with great probability by Unger.|| Gabinius 
introduced a partial autonomy, dividing Palestine 
into five parts, each with a capital city and an 

* The character of the Illyrian system during the first cen¬ 
tury is unknown. From the*time of Hudrian onwards the eight 
»rovinces Khtetia, Noricurn, two of Punnonia, two of Mcesia, 
)acia, Dalmatia, were organized for this piirjtoso as a single 
governmental district, though dues were levied at the frontier 
of each district, as in Africa dues were levied probably at the 
frontiers of the four districts into which the province was 
divided (I'oRtowzew, pp. 893, 40*2): quattuor publioa pror. 
Africa was the full title of the African customs. 

t Fronto, Prtnc. IlUt. 209 (Naber); Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 
Tyan. i. 18: on Palmyra, see the important inscr. of a.i>. 187, 
Dessau, Hermes, xix. 486 AT., 520 ff.: Rostowzew, p. 405 
(Keckendorf, 7ft. d. d. morgenl. GeselUch. 188S, p. 870 ff., gives 
both Greek an<l Aramaic texts). Bch&rer, Gesch. a. j&d. Volte*?, 
i. p. 475, wrongly supposes that Palmyra collected the tax for its 
own benefit, following Dessau, loc. cit .; Rostowzew shows that 
it acted on behalf of the flscus, and was assisted or watched bv 
Imperial officials. 

% It is, however, by no means clear that Capernaum was the 
frontier city on the road, though it was not far lrom the fron¬ 
tier. Jericho was at the flrontier between procuratorial Juda>a 
and Herod Antipas’s Persea. Rostowzew (p. 481) makes some 
not quite accurate geographical statements on this point. 

§ ‘Gesch. der Staatspacht/ u.s.w., p. 475 ff. 

i See his paper on Josephus iv. in Sitsungsber. Bayer. Atad. 
1SU7, i. 1S9 ff.; Rostowzew, p. 476. 
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aristocratic synhedrion to administer the govern¬ 
ment. But a direct tax, stipe ndium , instituted 
by Pompey in B.c. 03, was paid by each part.* 
For taxation Palestine was treated along with 
Syria, the collection of the taxes in both being 
contracted for by one society of publicani, The 
publicani made their, arrangements with the live 
synhedria , and the five capitals formed so many 
centres of administration and collection of the 
stipendium for and by the publicani. 

•Julius Caesar restored the single government 
with the capital and centre at Jerusalem (Momm¬ 
sen, Province ii. p. 176). With this was united 
a remodelling of the regulations regarding the 
stipendium . The tax, at first, had to be paid in 
Zidon (as the central office of the company of pnb- 
limni , doubtless); t but, after a year or two had 
elapsed, the control of the publicani was abolished, 
so far as concerned Palestine, and the ethnarch 
was made solely responsible for the levying of the 
tax and the payment of it to the Roman govern¬ 
ment, f The autonomy of Judiea was thus restored 
very completely, except for the payment of a 
stipendium , but the tax was collected by the ruler 
of the nation in native fashion. Hence the census 
of Syria (according to Lk 2 l ), which began in 
B.c. H. was probably conducted by Herod over 
Palestine according to the Jewish tribal divisions 
( Ramsay, IP//* ('hrist Born in Bethlehem ?ch. viii.). 

This financial system lasted till v.I). fi, when 
Quirinius. in his second governorship of Syria, 
made Judiea a province, and subordinated it to 
Syria. It is quite obvious that the system of 
publicani was not then reintroduced. The census 
which Quirinius made shows that the Roman 
State retained the tax under its own control; 
whereas the previous census between 8 and (1 l; < 
had evidently been made in Palestine according to 
n.iti\e methods, because the taxation was levied 
l* 4 \ Mich methods. 

Perhaps collection of taxes by the Roman State 
was now introduced, and the division of Judiea 
into eleven toparchiai must have probably been 
intended to facilitate this: these had their metro - 
pole is and komai, and were probably not divided 
into poleis on the Greek system. 

Many taxes were paid in the province Judiea— 
a heavy poll-tax, customs duties payable at the 
frontiers, road-tax on those who used the roads, 
land-tax, and many others.§ The system was 
probably much the same as in the Seleucid times. 

The so-called ‘publicans,’ tcXwwu in NT, were 
the agents in collecting these taxes. It is obvious 
that these * publicans ’ have no connexion with or 
relation to the old publicani of the Roman Re¬ 
public. Those old publicani had been financiers 
on a vast scale, who farmed the taxes of an entire 
province, paid a lump sum to the Roman State, 
collected the taxes by their own staff of agents, 
and made large profits out of the revenue which 
they collected. Tlieir staff was a highly trained 
band of clerks and agents, consisting chiefly of 
their slaves and freedmen, who were familiar with 
the work of tax-collecting, ready to be employed 
in any province farmed by the financial com- 

* Thin fitipenffium, an unusual kind of tax In the Roman 
State, >\as probably imitated from the Seleucid custom in 
Syria. 

* t This, of course, implies that the tax In Palestine was col¬ 
lected, not by agents of the publicani but by the government 
of the land of Juda>a, which in turn paid it to the publicani. 
This avoided the worst evils. 

X Mommsen and others suppose that .Tuda?a was freed from 
the tax by Csesar, and that the edicts on the subject (Josephus, 
Ant. Jna. xiv. v. (5) refer only to Joppa. Niese in I/crmee, xi. 
485, and Viereck, Serin o Grtrcu* , p. ion, show that the text of 
Josephus must not be tampered with (as Mommsen has to do). 
Appian mentions Ilerod among the kings who jrnld tribute. 

$ Goldschinid, ‘ I^es ImpAts et Droits de Douane on Judde sous 
les Rom.’ {Rev. d. Et, Juivee. 1897, p. 192 ff.); also Ruggiero, 
Die. Epigraph, iii. p. 126; Wilcken, Griech, Odraka , i. 247. 


pany, almost always foreigners and not natives 
of the province where they were stationed. But 
the telonai of the NT were Jew’s, who prayed in 
the temple, and with whom Jesus and His dis¬ 
ciples sat at meat. They were contractors or 
farmers on a small scale: they arranged for the 
collecting of one tax in one town or small district. 
Their precise relation to the Roman government 
and their method of remuneration is not attested, 
but Rostowzew regards it as practically certain 
that they did not pay down a lump sum by con¬ 
tract and retain all that they could collect over 
that amount, and he suggests that they peihaps 
may have been paid through a percentage on the 
amount collected. 

Hence the telonai in a town were very numer¬ 
ous (Lk Mk 2*« i‘, Lk 19^-, Mt »«•)• Each 
had his own office, where he sat, where he col¬ 
lected his own special tax alone or with others, 
for associations or companies of telonai sometimes 
united to make the contract. Those telonai were 
persons of some property, as Is quite distinctly 
implied in the Gospels (cf. also Josephus, BJ 11 
14. 4 [Niese, § 287]). They were permitted by law 
to collect only a certain fixed duty according to 
law or tariff, though there were many instances in 
which they illegally collected more than the proper 
amount; see Lk 3 12 I3 . They had no right of ex¬ 
acting arrears, but could merely denounce and 
accuse defaulters before the officers of the State 
(<TVKo<t>avT€iv, Lk 19 8 ; Rostow’zew”, p. 343 f.) : their 
powers, therefore, fell far short of those exercised 
by the old Republican publicani and their agents. 
These telonai were evidently all natives of the 
country ; and the fiscal system was practically the 
same as in Roman Egypt, a slightly modified'con¬ 
tinuation by Augustus of the Hellenistic system, 
which utilized the native population as collectors. 

The change which Julius Caesar in B.c 47-44 
introduced, and which Augustus in A.P fi con¬ 
firmed, in abolishing the sway of the publicani in 
Judiea,* w r as only part of the general change in¬ 
troduced gradually in the Empire. The exactions 
and tyranny of the publicani had been the greatest 
evil ot Republican Roman government in the pro¬ 
vinces. The Emperors gradually increased the 
activity of the government, narrowly watched the 
conduct of the publicani . reduced tlieir gains, 
collected the new Imperial taxes (such as that on 
inheritances) without their aid. and finally abol¬ 
ished them entirely, as Rostowzew has shown with 
admirable skill in the dissertation from which 
we have so frequently quoted. The collection of 
customs duties ( portoria ) was the sphere in which 
the publicani had persisted longest, because in 
that department, through their immense staffs of 
trained agents, they had a great advantage ; but 
even there they were superseded, at latest in the 
2nd cent., in Judaea already by the arrangements 
of Julius Ciesar. The Imperial government rarely 
substituted direct collection by its own officials and 
staff; sometimes it employed the cities, e.g. Palmyra, 
as above pointed out, but generally it used a large 
staff of small farmers of revenue, who collected 
each one tax in a small district, and who were 
carefully superintended by Imperial officials, to 
whom they had to refer all doubtful cases. 

In the Republican period the publicani had been, 
of course, subject to the jurisdiction of the pro¬ 
consul or other governor of the province. But 
their situation, subject to the governor of a year, 
—who had no knowledge from his previous train¬ 
ing of the facts and methods of tax-collecting, and 
was therefore quite unable to understand the real 
character of many of the complicated questions 

* Schtirer does not Admit this, Gench. tf.jdd. Volkerfi^ i. p. 
478; and sets aside Wieseler, Beitr. z . rieht. WUrdigung a. 
Evangehen , 1869, p. 78 f., who had seen rightly. 
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connected with the vast business-organization, 
whose correct working he was supposed to keep an 
eye upon,—was very different from the situation 
of the contractors under the Empire, who were 
watched over by an Imperial procurator, trained 
to the duty, selected by the Emperor, as a rule, on 
account of his familiarity with the duty, remain¬ 
ing for years in the same office, and commanding 
all the collected information that was stored up in 
the Imperial bureau. It was necessary under the 
Empire for the contractors to be very much more 
careful, when the regular methods of overseeing 
had gradually established fixed and minute rules 
of procedure, than under the Republican regime 
when there were only vague and general principles 
laid down as to tne conduct of the collectors, and 
it was rarely difficult, and usually extremely easy, 
to hoodwink even a just and strict governor. The 
publicani of the Republic had been the masters, 
tyrants, and scourges of the provinces, able to 
seize, torture, and ill-treat as they pleased any 
provincial whom they declared to be in arrears— 
permitted by the governors of provinces (who 
were almost all ignorant and either feeble or cor¬ 
rupt) to exact what they wanted in any way they 
pleased—gaining great wealth with little "or no 
responsibility in practice. The tax-contractors 
( telonai ) of the Imperial time, or even the publi¬ 
cani where they continued in that period to exist, 
were far more closely and efficiently superseded: 
the amount which they could collect legally was 
much better known through the tariff: the telonai 
had not such a direct interest (though they had 
some interest) in collecting too much, and had no 
power to collect arrears at all, but could merely 
denounce the defaulter to the proper Imperial 
officials. It is probably the case that, if a telones 
failed to prove his case against a defaulter, he had 
to forfeit a penalty (possibly fourfold the sum 
claimed, for Zacchseus’s obscure and unexplained 
statement in Lk 111 8 was perhaps founded on legal 
usage).* 

The telonai collected taxes paid in money, not 
tithes or other dues paid in kind. The Jews re¬ 
garded it as a fundamental principle of their re¬ 
ligion that they should pay no money except to 
the temple and the priests. But the telonai , ex¬ 
acting the many various kinds of taxes, intruded 
unpleasantly into the life of the people at every 
turn, and were a constant reminder of their sub¬ 
jection. Moreover, the fact that they were Jews, 
who made themselves the agents of the oppressor, 
and acquired money by exacting it from their own 
brethren, made them even more despised than if 
they had been Romans or slaves of Romans, like 
the agents of the old publicani. 

So far as we can judge from the Gospels, the 
method of tax-collecting was, generally speaking, 
the same in the procuratorial province of Palestine 
and in Herod Antipas's kingdom of Galilee and 
Peraea. Small contractors for a single tax in a 
district performed the work of collecting both in 
the province and in the kingdom. The superin¬ 
tendence of these contractors lay with the supreme 
taxing authority. In the province the authority 
was, of course, the Imperial government. In the 
kingdom the authority is not quite certain. While 
it is possible that Antipas was permitted to 

* icrvKo4>dvn)o-a in that passage is commonly misunderstood 
and mistranslated: it does not mean * exacted 1 : the passage 
means ‘if I have accused any de&ulter before the government 
and had him condemned to pay up arrears. 1 It is possible 
that, in mentioning this detail, zacclueus was replying to the 
unspoken accusation of unfair conduct levelled at all his class, 
and that he meant ‘as to this accusation, my reply is that when 
I have made an unfair claim for arrears, I forfeit as a penalty 
rour times the sum claimed: this makes it practically impossible 
for us to act so unfairly and extortionately as we are accused of 
doing. But the first part of his statement would still remain 
la obscure as it is on the ordinary interpretations. 


collect the taxes for the Romans in his kingdom, 
as his lather Herod had done, it Beems more 
probable that he was not so honourably treated 
as Herod the Great had been, and that Roman 
officials supervised the telonai in his kingdom as 
in the province. 

III. MEANS AXI) POPULARITY OF TRAVEL. 
—i. Travel as pictured in the Classical 
Literature. —To judge from many expressions 
used by the leading men of letters and philosophic 
moralists in classical times, travelling might seem 
not to have been popular. Those writers often 
speak as if travelling. es]>ecially by sea, were con¬ 
fined to traders who risked their life to make 
money, and as if the dangers were so great that 
none but the reckless and greedy would incur them ; 
and the opinion is often expressed, especially by 
poets, that to adventure oneself on the sea is an 
impious and unnatural act. The well-known words 
of Horace ( Od. i. 3) are typical of that point of view. 

But that point of view was traditional among 
the poets; it had been handed down from the 
time when travelling was much more dangerous 
and difficult, when ships were small in size and 
fewer in number, when seamanship and method 
were inferior, when few roads had been built, and 
travel even by land was uncertain. Moreover, 
seafaring and land travel were hostile to the 
contentment, discipline, and quiet orderly spirit 
which Greek poetry and thought loved to dwell 
on and to recommend : they tended to encourage 
the spirit of disorder, rebellion against authority, 
self-confidence and self-assertiveness, the vavTucij 
avapxici', stigmatized by Euripides in the Ilccnba. 
In Roman literature the Greek models and the old 
Greek sentiments were looked up to and imitated 
as sacred and final; and those expressions of the 
Roman writers, like the Corinthian Canal and the 
dread of Cape Malea,* were a proof of their bond¬ 
age to their Greek masters in thought. 

When we look deeper, we find underneath and 
behind those superficial sentiments very different 
views expressed by the writers who wrote in closer 
contact with the real facts of the Imperial world. 
Writers like Philo and Pliny in the 1st cent., 
Appian, Plutarch, Epictetus, Aristides in the 2nd 
cent., are full of admiration of the Imperial peace 
and its fruits: the sea was covered with ships 
interchanging the products of different regions of 
the earth, wealth was vastly increased, comfort 
and well-being improved, hill and valley covered 
with the dwellings of an increasing population: 
wars and pirates and robbers had been put an end 
to, travel was free and safe, all men could journey 
where they wished, the most remote and lonely 
countries were opened up by roads and bridges: 
such is the picture of the Roman world which 
those writers place before us.t 

It is the simple truth that travelling, whether 
for business or for pleasure, was contemplated and 
performed under the Empire with an indifference, 
confidence, and, above all, certainty, which were 
unknown in after centuries until the introduction 
of steamers and the consequent increase in ease 
and sureness of communication. 

ii. Travel in the Christian Literature.— 
The impression given by the early Christian 
writings is in perfect agreement with the lan¬ 
guage of those writers who spoke from actual 
contact. with the life of the time, and did not 
merely imitate older models and utter afresh old 
sentiments. Probably the feature in those Chris¬ 
tian writings, which causes most surprise at first 

* See above, pp. 882, 889. 

t Friedlander quotes Philo, Leg. ad Oaium , 7 and 21, pp. 5f>2, 
666; Pint, de fort Rom. 2; Appian, Prmf. 6: Epict. Dine. Hi. 
18. 9; Plin. Nat. met. xiv. 2, xxvii. 2 f.; Aristides, Or. ix. 
«*f fiavi Arfo, p. 66 (Dind. i. p. 111). 
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to the traveller familiar with those countries in 
modern times, is the easy confidence with which 
extensive plans of travel were formed and an¬ 
nounced and executed by the early Christians. 
In Ac 10 lff - a journey by land and sea through 
parts of Syria, Cilicia, a corner of Cappadocia, 
Lyeaonia, Phrygia, Mysia, the Troad, Thrace. 
Macedonia, and Greece is described, and no sug¬ 
gestion is made that this long journey was un¬ 
usual or strange, except that the somewhat 
heightened tone of the narrative in 10™ corre¬ 
sponds to the rather perplexingly rapid changes of 
scene and successive frustrations of St. J J aul’s in¬ 
tentions. But those who are most intimately ac¬ 
quainted with those countries know best how 
serious an undertaking it would be at the present 
time to repeat that journey, how many accidents 
might occur in it, and how much care and thought 
would be advisable before one entered on so 
extensive a programme. 

Again, in 18 21 St. Paul touched at Ephesus in 
the ordinary course of the pilgrim-sliip which was 
conveying him and many other Jews to Jerusalem 
for the Passover. When he was asked to remain, 
he excused himself, but promised to return as he 
came back from Jerusalem by a long land journey 
through Syria, Cilicia, Lvcaonia, and Phrygia : 
that extensive journey seems to be regarded by 
speaker and hearers as quite an ordinary excursion. 
In Ho 1-V 24 , when writing from Corinth, St. Paul 
sketches out a comprehensive plan, lie is eager 
to visit Home : first he must go to Jerusalem, but 
thereafter he is bent on visiting Spain, and his 
course will naturally lead him through Home, so 
that he will, without intruding himself on them, 
have the opportunity of seeing and affecting the 
Homans and their Church on liis way. Through¬ 
out media?val times nothing like this off-hand way 
of sketching out extensive plans was natural or 
intelligible : there were then, indeed, some great 
travellers, but those travellers knew how uncertain 
their journeys were, and they would hardly have 
expressed such rapid plans as a matter of serious 
business, because they were aware that any plans 
would be frequently liable to interruption, and 
that nothing could be calculated oil as reasonably 
certain: they entered on long journeys, but re¬ 
garded them as open to modification or even 
frustration : in indicating their plans they knew 
that they would be regarded by others as attempt¬ 
ing something great and strange. But St. Paul’s 
methods and language seem to show clearly that 
such journeys as he contemplated were looked on 
iis quite natural and usual by those to whom he 
spoke or wrote. He could go off from Greece or 
Macedonia to Palestine and reckon with practical 
certainty on being in Jerusalem in time for a feast 
day not far distant: *1 must by all means keep 
this feast that cometli in Jerusalem ; but I will 
return again unto you, if God will’ (Ac 18- 1 AY). 
The last condition is added, not as indicating 
uncertainty, but in the usual spirit of Eastern 
religion, which forbids a resolve about the future, 
however simple and sure, to be declared without 
the express recognition of Divine authority—like 
the Mohammedan 4 inshallali,’ which never fails 
when the most ordinary resolution about the 
morrow is stated. 

iii. Travel confined to the Roman Empire. 
—One of the main causes for that certainty and 
confidence in travel lay in the unification of the 
Empire and the profound peace and security 
established by the Emperors over all the Mediter¬ 
ranean world. Travellers were everywhere in 
their own country. Travel in foreign countries 
was never common among the ancients. Al¬ 
though many considerable journeys in foreign 
and barbarous lands had been made, they were 


adventurous and exceptional, and stand on quite 
a different platform from the easy, sure journeys 
which we are describing as characteristic of the 
early Imperial period. The Homan traveller 
travelled in the Roman world ; but that world 
was now so extensive that his journeys could be 
made on a much greater scale. Moreover, war 
was no longer to be dreaded; only civil war was 
now possible, since a foreign army could not be 
thought of within the Homan bounds; and when 
St. Paul was travelling, civil war had long ceased 
to be considered as a possible contingency (though 
it broke out shortly after his death). Again, Au¬ 
gustus had exterminated piracy by sea and bri¬ 
gandage by land, as Epictetus said ; and though, 
as we liave seen, the statement can only be accepted 
with certain limitations, it was fairly correct dur¬ 
ing a vigorous period of provincial government 
(such as that between a.i>. 47 and 61, during which 
most of St. Paul’s travelling was performed), and 
in the thoroughly organized parts of the Empire. 

When St. Paul confined his work and his imme¬ 
diate plans so entirely to the Homan world, he 
was not merely acting in the spirit of his time, 
which he had unconsciously assimilated during his 
childhood as a Roman Tarsian, but he was guided 
by the practical possibilities of communication and 
travel at the time. The ‘door’ was open wide in 
the one direction, in the other it was closed. That 
the Scythian was ultimately to be included in the 
universal Church, was of course part of his ideal; 
but that lay further away and beyond the sphere 
of immediate work, and, moreover, the preva¬ 
lent idea in the Roman world doubtless was that 
the Homan rule and Empire was steadily grow¬ 
ing wider and taking in more and more of the 
alien world. New’ provinces were continually 
being added during St. Paul’s lifetime. A little 
more than twenty years after his death, Dion 
Chrysostom was wandering among Scythians and 
Geta? through South Russia and Hungary from 
the mouth of the Borysthenes to the Upper Dan¬ 
ube, and soon afterwards a new r province of Dacia 
was formed on the north of the Danube. 

iv. Classes of Travellers and Motive? for 
Travelling. —In the NT w r e find a large number 
and a great variety of travellers: Lydia, the 4 Ly¬ 
dian woman ’ from Thyatira, dealing in turkey-red 
stuffs at Philippi: * Luke, the doctor, at Troas : 
Aquila, the Pontic tent-maker, with his wife at 
Home and Corinth and Ephesus, and back at Rome 
again : Bar-Jesus, the Jewish magician at Paphos: 
Paul, taken in many cities for a lecturer on ethics 
and philosophy wandering in search of fame and 
a situation: Apollos coming to Ephesus probably 
in the same w ay: the agents of Chloe travelling 
between Ephesus and Corinth, probably for busi¬ 
ness purposes ( Expitsitor , February 1900, p. 104) : 
the centurion conducting a body of prisoners to 
Rome : besides these, many travellers for Church 
purposes, like the deputation in Ac 20 and 21, 
Titus at Corinth, Timothy and Silas sent to Mace¬ 
donia, and so on. 

There was a similar variety of travellers in the 
ordinary society of the Homan world. Then, as 
now, there was a tendency in the people to crowd 
into the cities: farming and country life were 
found to be hard and not very profitable. Officials 
and messengers were continually travelling back¬ 
wards and forwards between Rome and the various 
provinces, or from province to province, as they 
were transferred from one to another: centurions 
and soldiers in charge of prisoners, a few occasion¬ 
ally for trial who were Romans, most mere criminals 
intended for the venationes (like Paul the Homan 
citizen and the criminals who were conducted along 
with him, Ac 27): many recruits, of whom at least 

* See Lydia (country) in vol, iii. and Thyatiea in vol. iv 
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20,000 annually were needed for the armies, those 
of the west being filled up from the western pro¬ 
vinces in general, those of the east from the eastern 
(though Hadrian changed that Augustan system, 
and arranged a series of territorial armies with 
local recruiting, which would diminish the number 
of travelling recruits). Embassies from the cities 
to Rome, or to provincial governors, are known 
from inscriptions to have been very common, e.g. 
Byzantium sent every year two complimentary em¬ 
bassies, one to the Emperor in Rome and one to 
the governor of Moesia, until Trajan ordered the 
city to content itself with letters. Travelling for 
purposes of education, pleasure, or health kept 
thousands on the roads. Vast crowds flocked to 
the great festivals of Greece and Italy: Dion 
Chrysostom’s account of the Isthmian festival is 
doubtless founded on what he had seen, though it 
is placed in the time of Diogenes.* Students 
flocked to the great universities, Athens, Alexan¬ 
dria, Rome, etc. Strabo mentions it as a pecu¬ 
liarity of Tarsus that no students came to it from 
abroad, but its lecture-rooms were crowded with 
native students, though some of the young Tar- 
sians went abroad to study. Curative springs and 
the famous medical schools which were often at¬ 
tached to great religious centres (such as the temple 
of Men Carou, near Laodicea, of Asklepios at Per- 
gamus, etc.) attracted large numbers of patients, 
often from great distances : thus we saw above that 
Spanish invalids visited Vicarello in Tuscany for 
centuries. Voyages were made for the sake of 
health : Gallio did so twice at least—once when he 
was governor of Achaia, another time long after 
from Rome to Alexandria (see St. Paul the Trav¬ 
eller, p. 201: these two voyages are often confused): 
we believe that St. Paul made a similar journey to 
the high country of Pisidian Antioch (Ac 13 14 ). 
Tourists for the mere pleasure of sightseeing were 
numerous, and Pliny expresses his wonder that 
Italian people went away in numbers to see foreign 
scenery and remained ignorant of the wonders and 
beauties of their own country ( Epist. viii. 20). 

Again, there was a great deal of emigration in 
search of employment. This led chiefly to the great 
cities, and, above all, to Rome. In the great city men 
of all nations were found ; and the Syrian Orontes, 
as Juvenal {Sat. iii. 62) says, emptied itself into the 
Tiber. But in every city visitors or strangers resi¬ 
dent for business purposes were common : they 
came as traders, actors, and artists, physicians, 
magicians, and quacks, teachers of grammar, phi¬ 
losophy, and rhetoric, and so on. The inscriptions 
of every province offer numerous examples. 

Formal geographical accounts of the products, 
resources, cities, and monuments of various coun¬ 
tries in the Roman world were in existence. 
Strabo’s Geography , written about A.D. 10, and 
Pausanias’s elaborate account of all that was worth 
seeing in Greece (written in the 2nd cent.), were 
the outcome of a great many previous works of 
similar kind. 

v. Road Maps, Guide-books, and Statistics. 
—Maps of the roads, lists of halting-places and 
distances both by land and by sea journeys, and 
other means whereby intending travellers could plan 
out and reckon their route, were evidently common. 
A fragment of an account, indicated day by day, 
of a journey through the Cilician Gates, has been 
found in Rome ; t and it is quite probable that such 
an itinerary on papyrus couild be purchased in Tar¬ 
sus in the time of St. Paul. Many such itineraries 
in more or less complete form have been pre¬ 
served, belonging mostly to a later time. But 

* Isthmiaca , Or. 8. By a dip his Corinthiaca Is quoted In 
its stead in the art. on 4 Corinth ’ In vol. i. p. 479. 

t CIL vi. 5076; Hist. Geogr. of Asia Minor , p. 68; see art. 
on * Tarsus and the great Taurus Pass ’ in Geogr . Journal , 1908. 


similar ones were at the disposal of the geographers 
such as Strabo (B.c. 64-a.d. 19), whose account 
even of countries which he had not seen is accu¬ 
rate to a degree otherwise impossible of attainment. 
Four silver vases have been found at Vicarello in 
Etruria, shaped like milestones, and inscribed with 
the full itinerary from Cadiz to Rome. They be¬ 
long to different periods, and represent therefore 
a long-continued custom : they can hardly be ex¬ 
plained otherwise than as dedications made at the 
famous baths of Vicarello by Spaniards, who in 
gratitude left a memorial of themselves and their 
journey as a votive offering to the Divine healing 
power at tne baths. 

vi. Means of Locomotion in Journeys by 
Land. —The land journeys mentioned in the NT 
seem to have been for the most part performed 
on foot. There is one evident exception. In Ac 
2iw. ic a journey of 68 Roman miles is described 
from Caesarea to Jerusalem. That long distance 
was traversed in two days: that this was the du¬ 
ration of the journey is shown clearly in the West¬ 
ern text, which mentions that the travellers rested 
for the night in a village at the house of Munson 
and went on to Jerusalem the next day, while the 
Caesarean disciples returned home. Though this 
meaning is not so clearly evident in the accepted 
text of Ac 21 16 , it appears on closer consideration 
to lie in it also: v. 16 , they set about the jour¬ 
ney to Jerusalem (imperfect tense) : v. 16 , they 
lodged with Mnason, to whose house the Ciesarean 
disciples conducted them : v. 17 they reached Jeru¬ 
salem and were welcomed (see Expositor. March 
1895, p. 214 ff.).* It is clearly irreconcilable with 
the results which we have attained, that a miscel¬ 
laneous body of travellers from various cities of 
Greece and Asia Minor, who must have had some 
personal luggage with them, could perform a jour¬ 
ney of 68 miles in two days on foot without horse 
or carriage. 

Now, in 21 16 the preparation for this journey is 
described : the writer at the beginning of the land 
stage of the long journey felt it necessary to ex¬ 
plain that some preparations were made. The 
word used is ^rurxei/flurd/xei'oi,t which Chrysostom 
renders 4 we took what was needed for the land 
journey’ (rd vpbs t^v odonropLav \ap6rres). There 
must lie in this some allusion to the horses or 
vehicles for the journey; and it is not impossible 
that inrofrjyta or is to be understood with rd 
in Chrysostom’s explanation. But, however that 
may be, equipment and preparation obviously im¬ 
ply means of conveyance. In the case of persons 
who simply rose up and walked to Jerusalem, there 
would have been no room or need, in this extremely 
concise narrative, for describing their preparations. 
The narrative, therefore, makes it clear that there 
was some amount of luggage to be carried to Jeru¬ 
salem, and that horses or carriages had to be em¬ 
ployed. Now iirurKevdaai trnrov means ‘ to saddle or 
to load a horse,’ % and it seems quite possible in 
Greek to take the middle voice as meaning 4 we got 
ready or saddled horses for our use.’ § Both horses 
and carriages could undoubtedly be hired for jour¬ 
neys in such a city as Caesarea (see Friedlander, 
p. 20 ff.). 

vii. Ships and Shipping Arrangements.— 
Little that could be said on this point has any 
bearing on the NT. 

The art of shipbuilding had been so greatly im¬ 
proved that vessels of very considerable size were 

* We regard the Western text here an a skilful and correct 
commentary on the briefer reading, but not as the original Lukan 
language. 

t anotncevatrafitvot in a few MSS. can hardly be correct. 

± Aristot. Oecon. ii. 24; Xen. Hell. v. 8.1; Pollux, x. 14. 

$ Grotlus (as Professor Knowling mentions) understood it as 
sarcinas iumentis imponere. See also Expositor. March 1895 
p. 216 f. ' 
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constructed. Lucian's Navigium describes an Alex¬ 
andrian corn vessel towards the end of the 2nd 
cent, as 120 cubits, or 180 feet, in length; from 
which James Smith ( Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul 8 , p. 182 ff.) calculates the tonnage as between 
1100 and 1200, a much more sober estimate than 
some scholars reach. Josephus ( Yit. 3) sailed for 
Koine in a ship which carried 600 passengers, St. 
Paul in one carrying 276.* 

In shape and in rigging, however, there had not 
been much improvement on the more ancient and 
primitive vessels. There was still a great deal of 
unnecessary and useless length in the high bow 
and stern, which stood far out above the water; 
so that there was a great difference between the 
length of that part of the keel which was immersed 
and the total length of the ship. The ship was 
sailed mainly by one large sail on the single mast: 
hence it was always difficult to shorten sail and 
to adapt the ship to a wind as it grew stronger. 
Moreover, the leverage of the single huge sail on 
a single mast exercised a tremendous disruptive 
power on the hull of the vessel; hence ancient 
vessels encountered much greater danger in the 
open sea than modern sailing vessels have to face, 
and were often sunk owing to the timbers being 
wrenched asunder by the straining of the mast, 
ami the ship being thus made leaky and unfit 
to keep out the water; whereas modern sailing 
vessels are usually safe in the open sea and more 
in danger near shore. 

In addition to the great sailf other sails were 
also used, though apparently only as subsidiary ; 
and they were not employed in every ship. There 
was sometimes a topsail (supparum) above the 
great sail. Moreover, there were one or more 
small storm-sails, which could be substituted for 
tlie great sail when the wind was too strong: some 
such subsidiary sails were an absolute necessity in 
a ship which had to go on a voyage far from 
home. 

There were also small sails—one or more on the 
bow, and one behind the great sail towards the 
stern. These seem all to have been only occa¬ 
sionally used as supplementary. In Ac 27 40 the 
arteuunt was set to work the disabled ship. A 
single sail, set to work a large ship, must have 
been either rigged on the great mast, or set further 
forward. If the mast was still fit to be used, the 
former would be more probable ; but some analo¬ 
gous cases point to the artemon being rather a 
foresail, set on the bow, where a small mast was 
often placed (as is shown in several works of 
ancient art). The case mentioned by Juvenal 
(Sat. xii. 60), where a ship disabled by a storm 
manages to make its way into harbour by the 
sail on the prow, the only remaining one, which 
the scholiast explains as the artemon , must in 
this obscure subject be regarded as the strongest 
piece of evidence available, t 

Ships of war were more lightly built, for the 
sake of rapid manoeuvring, and were as a general 
rule impelled partly at least by oars. Hence 
they were independent of the winds to a great 
degree. But, owing to the slightness of their build, 
they could not venture on long over-sea voyages: 

* Some scholars sny that the ship Dioscuri, which wintered 
at Malta, took on board the whole 276 (Ac 2811); but this is 
not stated fn the text, though it may possibly be true: if the 
Dioscuri could take on board 276 passengers beyond its own 
complement—even crowded in for a short voyage of a few days 
—it must have been a very large vessel. 

tit is advisable to avoid the name * mainsail,' which is a 
technical term with a different connotation in modern ships. 

% Quod superaverat unvm, relo prora mo. The scholiast 
says urtemone nolo reli/tcarevunt. It is possible that he was 
only making an inference .torn Acts or some other similar fwt.s- 
sage; but such a mere possibility cannot be considered to coun¬ 
terbalance the probability in nis flavour or to invalidate his 
evidence. 
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moreover, they had not storage room for the 
equipment needed for such voyages. See above, 
I. § vii. p. 381. 

viii. PASbEXGEE SHIPS. —The ships of which 
travellers availed themselves were doubtless as a 
rule trading ships, whose movements were deter¬ 
mined mainly by considerations of freight and 
lading, not of passengers; in other words, the 
ships made money mainly from the freight, and 
not from the passengers’ fares. Hence regular ser¬ 
vices at stated intervals for the convenience mainly 
of passengers probably did not exist. Travellers 
embarked in a vessel that happened to be going in 
their direction, and were dependent on the chances 
of the trade ; and, as we have seen above, this often 
affected the arrangement of their journey. 

There must, however, have been certain excep¬ 
tions. The large numbers of persons who visited 
the great religious festivals and games must have 
required special vessels where a sea had to be 
crossed; and just as special steamers now run 
from Smyrna and Athens for the festival of the 
Panagia of Tino, so in ancient times the people of 
the Ionian race were conveyed to the great national 
reunion in the festival of Apollo of Delos, whose 
place the Panagia has taken. In some cases, where 
presence at the festival was a national duty, the 
city probably sent the people at State expense. But 
in many cases, and especially in later times, when 
national ties were weakened, and the festivals were 
visited chiefly from motives of curiosity, artistic and 
athletic interest, or enjoyment, the ships were run 
from commercial motives, and the owners profited 
by the fares of passengers. 

One case of this class is of great importance 
as affecting the NT. Thousands of Jews of the 
Diaspora were able to go up to the Passover at 
Jerusalem only by ship: the land journey from 
distant cities would have been too tedious and 
slow. It may, e.g., be regarded as certain that 
all Jews who A\eiit up to the Passover from tlie 
western, tlie northern, and even the eastern coasts 
of the ^Egean, travelled on board ship; and that 
ships were run for their special benefit in order to 
make money from the passengers. Such pilgrim- 
ships would run for the special purpose of the 
festival, and would lose no time by the way from 
stopping for other purposes. Thus it would be safe 
to start from such a port as Corinth or Ephesus 
much later than would be prudent on an ordinary 
trading vessel, liable to stop for days in harbours 
on the way to load or unload. The time of absence 
from home and business required for the journey 
was thus much shortened. 

The position of Jews in the Diaspora was affected 
in various ways by the pilgrim-ships. On the one 
hand, those ships immensely facilitated communica¬ 
tion, and made it possible for far larger numbers of 
Jews to go up to the Feast: thus they strengthened 
the national feeling and sense of unity, which so 
marvellously resisted the dissociating influence of 
distance and of difference between the Diaspora 
and the Palestinian Jews in language, customs, and 
education On the other hand, they offered oppor 
Utilities for oppressing and annoying the Jews in 
every harbour that the ship had to enter: mere 
strictness in enforcing harbour regulations might 
cause delay, and this could be best avoided by 
bribery: greed or positive ill-will might prolong 
the detention so as to endanger the purpose of the 
voyage or compel the payment of large sums: the 
mere fact of a great number or Jews being col¬ 
lected in one ship gave opportunity for many acts 
of injustice and malevolence. Hence it is easy to 
see why numerous edicts of kings and Homan offi¬ 
cials and Emperors in favour of the Jews reiterate 
the provision for unimpeded liberty to journey to 
Jerusalem. 
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The right understanding of Ac 20 lff - is influenced 
by this fact. St. Paul was on the point of sailing 
from Corinth to Palestine: he was going to be for 
urn days or more in the company and the power 
or a body of Jews, including the most zealous and, 
in some cases, fanatical among them. The situa¬ 
tion was at the best a dangerous one. It became 
known that some of the Jews were openly stating 
their intention of using this favourable opportunity 
to get rid of their enemy: murder on shore was 
too dangerous, but murder at sea on a ship where 
all except a few sailors were Jews* might be 
easily carried out in such a way as to defy inves¬ 
tigation and probably even to escape notice: the 
loss of one pilgrim in a crowd might probably 
never even be observed. It was therefore resolved 
that St. Paul must avoid this obvious and serious 
danger. He was quite ready and resolute to ad¬ 
venture himself in Jerusalem, where the danger 
was equally great. But there in the great city at 
the Feast his death, if it came, would be a public 
protest in favour of truth and freedom: on ship¬ 
board it would be unknown and useless, so far as 
these high ends were concerned. Moreover, he was 
in charge of a considerable sum of money con¬ 
tributed at Corinth (see next paragraph), and was 
responsible for its safe delivery at Jerusalem. It 
was, however, impossible by that time to reach 
Jerusalem for the Feast by any ordinary vessel; 
and therefore St. Paul sailed for Philippi and spent 
the Passover there. 

Presumably, the delegates who were to accom¬ 
pany him to Jerusalem carrying the voluntary 
contributions of the Pauline Churches (just as 
among the Jews then 4 men of noble birth are 
entrusted with the conveyance to Jerusalem’ of 
the accumulated annual dues paid by the Jews in 
the Diaspora) t had arranged to meet him at 
Ephesus. On the new arrangement the Asian 
delegates came on to Troas to meet him and the 
Macedonian delegates (Ac 20 4 ). The party was 
dependent now on the chances of trading vessels, 
and therefore the start was made from Philippi as 
soon as the Passover and the Days of Unleavened 
Bread were ended. There was no detention at 
Neapolis, which is not even mentioned. Owing 
to the great importance of the passage between 
Neapolis and Troas, as we have seen, vessels of 
one kind or another must have been constantly, 
probably daily, available there. At Troas, how¬ 
ever, there was a detention of seven days ; and 
then there seems to have been a choice of vessels— 
one going round the west and south coast of Asia 
Minor, making a short stay of three or four days 
at Miletus, but otherwise only the ordinary nightly 
halts of coasting vessels; the other intending to put 
in at Ephesus and make a considerable stay there 
for some purpose connected with her freight. In 
these circumstances Paul, though desirous of seeing 
the Church of Ephesus, chose the ship that sailed 
past that city, because he was desirous of reaching 
Jerusalem in time for the Feast of Pentecost, and 
did not wish to run any risk of being too late 
(Ac 20 ltt ). Some commentators suggest that he 
was also unwilling to go to Ephesus, from fear 
lest trouble might arise there, as on his previous 
residence ; but when a perfectly sufficient reason 
is stated in our authority, it seems unjustifiable to 
add another reason. $ This case is a very instruc¬ 
tive example of what might happen in voyages 
made by common travellers. 

* Such ships may probably have been owned and perhaps in 
part manned by Jews: though the existence of Jewish sailors is 
not much attested at that time. 

t As Philo, de Mon. li. 8 (ii. 24, Mangey), says. The passage 
is quoted by Prof. Schfirer in the art. Diaspora, above, $ v. 

+ Moreover, it is quite unnatural to suppose that in the great 
city of Ephesus the return of a single Jew for a week or so must 
necessarily be observed. 


ix. Imperial Transport Ships. — We have, 
above, spoken about the Alexandrian corn ships 
as belonging to the Imperial service. In the strict¬ 
est point of view that is not quite accurate. Those 
ships were not government vessels, like men-of- 
war. They belonged to private owners, or rather 
great trading companies, who contracted in open 
market with the Imperial government* for the con¬ 
veyance of the coni. As in the collection of taxes, 
the government found it easier to give out the work 
to contract than to organize for itself the enormous 
machinery in men and equipment needed for that 
great service. But, on the other hand, those ships 
were exclusively used for the Alexandrian service 
(as other companies contracted for other special 
services and purposes) ; t the companies received 
certain subventions from the State (including a 
free gift of all the wood needed for building), and 
immunities for all members from various public 
burdens; and thus they were bound in a great 
degree to the State service, and became almost 
part of the State equipment. Gradually it was 
found advisable in the public interest to bind them 
more closely, until at last they became hereditary 
servants of the State for that duty, and unable to 
free themselves from the service, which descended 
from father to son, and which was remunerated by 
percentage J at a rate fixed by law, and no longer 
given out at contract. See Marquardt, Ilum. Privut- 
alt. ii. 405 ff. 

x. Correspondence, —Communication by letter 
had been common from remote antiquity. The 
familiar use of writing leads to correspondence 
between absent friends as inevitably as the pos¬ 
session of articulate speech produces conversation 
and discussion. Now it is becoming more certain 
and evident through the progress of discovery that 
writing was widely and familiarly used from an 
extremely early period. There was, of course,’ a 
very marked line of distinction, in ancient society, 
between the educated section of the population, 
which could read and write, and the uneducated, 
which could not; and the distinction did not at 
all correspond to the distinction between free and 
slave; on the contrary, many of the slaves in 
households of the educated class were specially 
highly and carefully educated, when their abilities 
were such that education would make them more 
useful to their masters. 

With the great development of travel and com¬ 
munication in the Roman Imperial period, it might 
have been expected that communication by letter 
should have been greatly developed and Increased. 
It is, however, extremely doubtful if that was the 
case. 

The weakest side of the Imperial system always 
was its comparative carelessness of the intellectual 
and spiritual well-being of the population. To feed 
and to amuse ( 4 panem et Circenses ’) nearly summed 
up its ideal of treatment for the masses. Real edu¬ 
cation, which the Greek cities admired and aimed 
at, grew weaker and poorer as the Empire grew 
older. The fact that in the purely barbarian pro¬ 
vinces, such as Pannonia, Moesia, etc., the intro¬ 
duction of the Roman civilization and government 
caused an educated class to grow up, should not be 
allowed to conceal the real fact that the educated 
class was not enlarged proportionately over the 
whole Empire. 

And, similarly, epistolary correspondence was 
probably not much, if at all, increased in those 

* Ad hastam locamus ut nobis en transmarinis provinciis 
advehaturft'wmentum (Columella, de Be Bust. 1, pr. 20). 

t Special ships were built for the transport of tne immense 
blocks and monolithic columns of coloured marble : the nature 
of the transport required that, and Pliny mentions that naves 
marmorwm causa Jiunt {Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 2). 

X In the 4th cent, the rate was 4 per cent, of the cargo, and an 
aureus for every thousand bushels. 
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parts of the Empire where civilization and educa¬ 
tion had existed before the Homan conquest. The 
Imperial government made no attempt at, and 
never even seems to have thought about, carrying 
the correspondence of private persons, or facilitat¬ 
ing such communication between them. The post, 
as we have seen, was absolutely confined to Im¬ 
perial and strictly official needs. Private letters 
could be sent only by special messengers, or by 
the hands of friends or acquaintances, or by some 
other chance opportunity. Such opportunities 
were, it is true, more numerous when the number 
of travellers was greater; but this led to no per¬ 
manent development of the idea. Such statistics 
as are preserved seem to show that the transmis¬ 
sion of private letters continued slow, irregular, 
ami uncertain: see p. 383. 

It is probably true that a larger number of 
private letters has been preserved of the Imperial 
period than of an earlier time ; but this is due to 
the naturally more nearly complete destruction of 
the memorials of the older period in the longer 
lapse ot time, especially inasmuch as private let¬ 
ters were written for the most part on perish¬ 
able materials, which survive nowhere and in no 
climate except in Egypt. 

< inly m one respect wa> there any real develop¬ 
ment of epistolary communication between private 
individuals under the Homan Empire , and tins 
development was not so much in the frequency of 
letter-writing as in the purpose and character of 
letters written by private individuals. The Chris¬ 
tians developed the letter into new forms, applied 
1 to new uses, and placed it on a much higher 
plane than it had ever before stood upon. In their 
hands communication by letter became one of the 
mo*r important, if not the most important, of all 
agencies for consolidating and maintaining the 
sense of unity among the scattered members of the 
one universal Church. The scattered congregations 
had lor centuries no real unifying and directing 
centre of lite: Jerusalem had been in some degree 
such a centre at first; but whether or not it could 
otherwise have maintained that authoritative 
position, all chance of its continuing to be the 
head and centre of the universal Church disap¬ 
peared with its siege and capture by Titus and the 
changes that were forced on by that event ; and 
no other city took, or could take, its place for 
several centuries. The unity of the separate and 
equal congregations was kept alive by travel and 
by correspondence. By such means the congrega¬ 
tions expressed their mutual affection and sym¬ 
pathy and sense of brotherhood, asked counsel of 
one another, gave advice with loving freedom and 
plain speaking to one another, imparted mutual 
comfort and encouragement, and generally ex¬ 
pressed their sense of their common life. Thus 
arose a new category of Epistles. 

Deissmann, following older scholars, has rightly 
and clearly distinguished the two older categories, 
the true letter—written by friend to friend or to 
friends, springing from the momentary occasion, 
intended only for the eye of the person or persons 
to whom it is addressed—and the literary epistle— 
written with an eye to the public, and studied with 
careful literary art. But he has erred in trying to 
reduce all the letters of the NT to one or other of 
these categories. Though lie shows some vague 
sense of the insufficiency of the two older cate¬ 
gories, yet he has not seen with sufficient clear¬ 
ness, nor stated with sufficient precision, that in the 
new conditions a new category had been developed— 
the general letter addressed to a whole class of per¬ 
sons or to the entire Church of Christ. Letters of 
this class are true letters, in the sense that they 
spring from the heart of the writer and speak 
direct to the heart of the readers; that they rise 
extra vol.— 26 


out of the actual situation in which the writer 
conceives the readers to be placed; that they ex¬ 
press the writer’s keen and living sympathy with 
and participation in the fortunes of the whole class 
of persons addressed ; that they are not affected by 
any thought of publication for a wider public than 
the persons immediately addressed. O 11 the other 
hand, the letters of this class express general prin¬ 
ciples of life and conduct, religion and ethics, 
applicable to a wider range of circumstances than 
those which have called forth the special letter; 
and the letters appeal as emphatically and inti¬ 
mately to all Christians in all time as they did to 
those addressed in the first instance. Such letters 
have a certain analogy to the edicts and rescripts 
by which Homan law grew, documents arising out 
of special circumstances but treating them on gene- I 
ral principles. As expressing general truths and I 
universal principles, those letters must have been 
the result of long and careful thought, though the 
final expression was often hasty and called forth by 
some special occasion. This more studied character 
differentiates them from the mere hasty unstudied 
expression of personal affection and interest.* 

Those general letters of the Christians express 
and embody the growth in the law of the Church 
and in its common life and constitution. They 
originated in the circumstances of the Church. 
The letter of the Council at Jerusalem (Ac 
arose out of a special occasion, and was the reply 
to a question addressed from Syria to the central 
Church and its leaders; the reply was addressed 
to the Churches of the province of Syria and 
Cilicia, headed by the Church of the capital of 
that province; but it was forthwith treated as 
applicable equally to otliei Christians, and was 
communicated as authoritative by Paul and Silas 
to the Churches of the province Galatia (Ac 16 4 ). 

The peculiar relation of headship and fatherhood 
in which St. Paul stood to the Churches which he 
had founded, developed still further this category of 
letters, as is well shown in the article on EPlSTLKs. 
vol. i. )\ 730 . A still further development towards 
general philosopliico-legal statement of religious 
dogma is apparent on the one hand in Homans, 
addressed to a Church which he had not founded, 
and 011 the other hand in the Pastoral Epistles, 
addressed to friends and pupils of his own. partly 
in their capacity of personal triends.—such portions 
of the letters being of the most intimate, incidental, 
and unstudied character.—but far more in their 
official capacity as heads and overseers of a group 
ot Churches—such parts of the letters being really 
intended more for the guidance of the congrega¬ 
tions than of the nominal addressees, and being, 
undoubtedly, to a considerable extent merely con¬ 
firmatory of the directions and instructions already 
given to the congregations by Timothy and Titus. 
The double character of these Epistles is a strong 
proof of their authenticity. Such a mixture of 
character could only spring from the intimate 
friend and leader, whose interest in the work 
which his two subordinates are doing is at times 
lost in the personal relation. 

The Catholic Epistles represent a further stage 
of this development. First Peter is addressed to 
a very wide yet carefully defined body of Churches 
in view of a serious trial to which they are about 
to be exposed. Second Peter, James, and First 
John are quite indefinite in their address to ail 
Christians. But all of them are separated by a 
broad and deep division from the literary epistle 
written for the public eye: they are informed and 
inspired with the intense personal affection which 
the writers felt for every individual of the thou- 

*See Ewstlk, vol.I. p.780; Deissmann, Biblical Studies im- 

E roved edition of his Bibelstudien and Neue BibeUtudien ), also 
is article on * Epistolary Literature ’ in Encycl. Bibl. it. p. 1828. 
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sands whom they addressed. A serious study of 
ail the NT and early Christian Epistles from this 
point of view is much needed, and would bring 
out in strong relief their real, human, individual 
and authentic character. The seven letters to the 
seven Churches contained in Rev 1-3 are full of 
touches special to the individual Churches, many 
of which have hardly been observed in modern 
times, but which show close personal knowledge of 
the cities on the part of the writer; and yet they 
are written on a uniform plan, which gives them 
a certain literary type to a degree and of a kind 
differing from any of the other letters. They 
stand by themselves, written in the inspiration of 
one single occasion, which expressed itself suit¬ 
ably to the individual circumstances of each of the 
seven Churches, yet conformed to certain general 
lines. 

This remarkable development, in which law, 
statesmanship, ethics, and religion meet in and 
transform the simple letter, was the work of St. 
Paul more than of any other. But it was not due 
to him alone, nor initiated by him. It began be¬ 
fore him and continued after him. It sprang from 
the nature of the Church and the circumstances 
of the time. The Church was Imperial, the King¬ 
dom of God, and its leaders felt that their letters 
expressed the will of God. They issued their truly 
Imperial rescripts: ‘it seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us 1 is a bold and regal expression in 
the first Christian letter. 

Christian letters in the next two or three cen¬ 
turies were often inspired by something of the 
same spirit. Congregation spoke boldly and 
authoritatively to congregation, as each was moved 
by the Spirit to write : the letter partook of the 
nature of an Imperial rescript, yet it was merely 
the expression of the intense interest taken by 
equal in equal, and brother m brother. The whole 
series of such letters is indicative of the strong 
interest of all individuals in the government of 
the entire body ; and they form one of the loftiest 
and noblest embodiments of a high tone of feel¬ 
ing common to a very large number of ordinary, 
commonplace, undistinguished human beings. 

Such a development of the letter in that widely 
scattered body of the Church was possible only 
through the greatly increased facilities for travel 
and intercourse. The Church showed its marvel¬ 
lous intuition and governing capacity by seizing 
this opportunity. In this, as in many other ways, 
it made itself really a rival to the Imperial adminis¬ 
tration. It did, and did better, what the Imperial 
policy was trying to do. 

The bishop, as the representative of the congre¬ 
gation in its relations to other congregations, was 
charged with the maintenance of correspondence, 
just as he was charged above other members with 
the exercise of hospitality to Christian visitors. 
The letter which he wrote might be regarded either 
as emanating from the congregation or as his 
personal letter. The letter of Clement to the 
Corinthians is expressed as really the letter of the 
Roman Church to the Corinthian Church. It is 
the present writer’s belief that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was the letter of the Church in Ctesarea, 
and mainly of Philip as leader of that Church. 

In the absence of a proper postal system, special 
messengers had to be found to carry these letters. 
These messengers may be assumed to have been, 
from the beginning, always Christians: such were 
Epaphroditus, Tychicus, Titus, Phoebe, and many 
others. 

Dr. Hort, in the Appendix to his posthumous 
Commentary on First Peter, has shown that such 
a messenger carried that Epistle from Rome to 
the Churches of Asia Minor, sailing to Amastris, 
where he landed and went across Pontus into North 


Galatia, Cappadocia, South Galatia, Asia, and 
finally Bithynia. 
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molinns was elected bishop of Noyon because he 
could speak both German and Romance; but the 
oldest written French is found in detached words 
written in the 8th cent, as glosses on a Latin 
Bible, inserted to explain the meaning of the 
Latin words. These are the well-known Reichenau 
and Cassel glosses. The 9th cent, gives us, in the 
Strassburg oaths of 842, the first continuous 
French. Earlier in the same century, in 813, it 
had been ordered at the Synod of Tours that the 
Latin homilies were to be translated in linguam 
Romanam msticam aut Theotiscam . This does not, 
however, imply more than an oral translation ; but 
it is significant of the widening breach between 
the language of the common people and the Latin 
of the clergy—a breach which had no doubt been 
widened unnaturally by Charlemagne's efforts to 
prevent the deterioration of written Latin. By 
the next century, the 10th, we find the great broad 
division appearing, into the Unique (toil of the 
centre ana north of France, and the langue d’oc of 
the south. By the end of the lltli cent, the first 
of these was marked off into at least four dialects : 
Norman in the N.W. (and in England), Picard in 
the N.E., Burgundian in the east, and French in the 
lie de France. This last gradually became supreme 
as the literary dialect, owing to the widening poli¬ 
tical supremacy of the lords of France, with Paris 
as their capital, and by the 14th cent, its supre¬ 
macy was complete. In the south, the langue 
d'oe attained its chief literary importance in the 
12th and 13th cents., and after the defeat of the 
south in the Albigensian war in 1272 it was 
supplanted for literary purposes by the northern 
French, on which, however, it exercised a con¬ 
siderable influence. 

1. The earliest MSS of a French version of any 
part of the Bible which have come down to us 
belong to the 12th century. These contain the 
Psalter, the Books of Kings, the Apocalypse, and 
five chapters of St. John’s Gospel. All but the last 
are, in the earliest MSS, in the Norman dialect; 
the last is in Provencal, and was probably copied 
at Limoges. 

{a) Two MSS of the Psalter, the so-called 
Eadwin Psalter in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and a Paris MS of the 12th or 13th 
cent. {Fondslat. 8846), translate Jerome’s Psal ter - 
ium Hebraicum , i.e. his rendering of the Psalter 
from the Hebrew. In the Cambridge MS, which 
was written by Eadwin at or near Canterbury about 
1120, the French is an interlinear gloss written 
over the Hebrew in a triple Psalter. The Paris 
MS, which contains only Ps 1-98 G , has a Latin 
text which probably represents a revision made 
in Normandy at Bee under Lanfranc’s influence. 
These Psalters were edited by Michel at Paris in 
1876. Besides the Psaltcrium Hebraicum, of 
Jerome, his Psalterium Gallicum , or Latin trans¬ 
lation based on the Hexaplar text, was used as the 
version which underlies another group of early 
French Psalters. The most important MS of this 
group is that written at Montebourg in Normandy 
before the year 1200. This is now in the Bodleian 
Library (MS Bodl. Douce 320), and was edited by 
Michel at Oxford in 1860. It is written in the 
Norman dialect. Several other MSS belonging to 
this family are known, three of which are con¬ 
nected with England, viz. a Cotton MS (Brit 
Mus. Nero C. iv.) of the end of the 12th cent, 
written at Shaftesbury; an Arundel MS 230 of the 
same date with an English calendar; and a 14th 
cent. MS also in the British Museum (MS Harl. 
1770) from Kirkham in Yorkshire. In the Arundel 
MS the interlinear French gloss isput word for word 
over the corresponding Latin. Two other MSS of 
this family are Bibl. Nat. Fonds lat . 768, of the 
early 13th cent., and a Munich MS 16 of the 14th 


century. This version of the Psalter, of which the 
Arundel MS is perhaps the most ancient repre¬ 
sentative, and of which Berger mentions nearly 
a hundred MSS, was the basis of all the French 
translations of the Psalter down to the edition of 
Olivetan. Between this and the version based on 
Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter there is ‘ no difference of 
glossary or of grammar.* The underlying Latin is 
of course different, but the French in both is the 
Norman dialect, resembling that of the Oxford 
MS of the Chanson de Roland of the latter half 
of the 12th century. 

( b) The version of the Books of Kings is found in 
several MSS, the most important and the oldest of 
which is a Mazarin MS 70 of about the year 1170. 
Another MS mentioned by Berger is in the Arsenal 
Library at Paris, No. 5211, and to these P. Meyer 
{Romania, xviL 126) adds Bibl. Nat. 6447, and in 
the same library Nouv. acq. fr. 1404. The version 
is not literal, but has many glosses, and is in parts 
versified. It is a translation of a text of the 
Vulgate not unlike the revision of Alcuin, written 
in Anglo-Norman, and not, as Leroux de Lincy 
thought, in the dialect of the lie de France. 

(c) The Apocalypse is preserved in ‘pure Norman 
of the 12th cent, in an early 13th cent. MS (Bibl. 
Nat./r. 403); in a slightly different version in Bibl. 
Nat. MS fr. 13006 (A.D. 1313); and in the dialect 
of the tie de France in BibL Nat. MS 1036. The 
version, originally one and the same, has been re¬ 
produced in more than eighty MSS and in various 
dialects. There is also an early 13th cent, version 
of 1 and 2 Mac., of which there have been several 
editions, in a dialect which has been the subject of 
much controversy. 

(o?) The five chapters of St. John are found in a 
MS dating from the end of the 12th cent, in the 
British Museum (MS Harl. 2928), and are the 
earliest representative of the Bible in the dialect 
of southern France. 

2. About the same date we meet with several 
reference* to the existence of partial translations of 
the Bible in the south and east of France in con¬ 
nexion with the Waldenses, or followers of Peter 
Waldus of Lyons, and the natives of the Vaud. 
Thus Walter Nlapes, who was himself present at the 
Lateran Council of 1179, tells how certain Walden - 
ses librum domino papas prccsentaverunt lingua 
conscript urn Gallica in quo textus ct glossa psalterii 
plurimor unique hqis utriusque librorum contine- 
batur . Again, Stephen of Bourbon, writing soon 
after 1225, says that a man named Walaus, a 
native of Lyons, arranged with two priests to 
translate the Gospels for him, and that besides 
this they also translated ‘several books of the 
Bible.' Again, a Bull of Innocent in., dated 12th 
July 1199, refers to the translation into French of 
the Gospels, St. Paul, the Psalter, the moralia on 
Job, and other books, and bids the bishop and 
Chapter of Metz make inquiries about them. The 
moralia Leroux de Lincy edited w T ith the Books 
of Kings from a late 12th cent. MS (Bibl. Nat. fr. 
24764) in a dialect which he thought to be Bur¬ 
gundian, but which P. Meyer says belongs to the 
neighbourhood of Lifege. The MSS connected 
with Provence and Vaud have been made the 
subject of two monographs by Berger in Romania , 
xviii. 353 ft’. and xix. 506 ff. The MSS themselves 
belong to a later date than the references just 
mentioned, but probably the version goes back 
to the religious movements in the 12th and early 
13th centuries—movements of which an important 
feature was a study of the Bible; and the text they 
contain has close affinities with one which circu¬ 
lated in the districts mentioned, in the 13th cen¬ 
tury. Amongst the Latin MSS of the Bible we find 
a group with a peculiar mixed text, quite local 
in its distribution, containing only the NT, and 
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marked by carious divisions of the text. They 
1 present a recension quite peculiar, which cannot 
be confounded with any other family of text, and 
which can confidently be called Languedoc.’ It 
is important to remember that these Latin MSS 
belong to the beginning of the 13th century. Now, 
the earliest of the Provencal MSS is in the library 
at Lyons, and is dated by P. Meyer in the third 
quarter of the 13th century. This translation is 
based on the local Latin text just mentioned (as in 
the long interpolation found in a few Latin MSS at 
Mt 20 s8 ), and that a glossed text in which the Latin 
was written above the Provencal. Another Pro¬ 
vencal MS (Bibl. Nat. MS/r. 2425) is not earlier 
than the beginning of the 14th cent., and Meyer 
regards the version as not much older, while its 
linguistic peculiarities indicate an origin in the 
south or south-east of Provence. The translation 
is more free than that found in the Lyons MS, but 
is not independent of that MS, with which it agrees 
in some misreadings or misrenderings of the Latin. 
The two MSS exhibit ‘the greatest differences, 
and striking resemblances.’ Thus, in St. Mark 
the texts differ widely, in St. John the resem¬ 
blances and differences are both great; on the 
other hand, in the Epistle of St. James and those 
of St. Paul the text seems to be the same. A 
third MS (Bibl. Nat. MS fr. 6261) of the Provencal 
belongs to the 15th century. The version is ‘ free, 
often abridged, sometimes paraphrased or accom¬ 
panied by glosses.’ The Latin text on which the 
translation rests is ‘ that w hich was in use through¬ 
out France from the 9th to the middle of the 13th 
cent.,’ and there is hardly any trace of the local 
Languedoc readings already mentioned. There 
are other indications that the translation is earlier 
than the end, and perhaps than the middle, of the 
13th century. In Romania , xviii. 430, Meyer men¬ 
tions another fragment of the 14th cent, containing 
the same translation, on the whole, as that found 
in the MS just mentioned — a translation inde¬ 
pendent of that in the first two MSS, and bearing 
marks of having its origin among the sect of the 
Cathari. Another Provencal MS of the 15th cent. 
(Bibl. Nat. MS/r. 2426) contains the historical 
books of the OT. This translation was made not 
from the Latin, but from the French. Berger thus 
sums up ( Romania , xix. 559-561) the history of the 
Provencal Bible: * The first Provencal translation 
comes to us from Limoges. It consists of five 
chapters of St. John. The MS w hich contains it 
was copied in the 12th cent., perhaps in the Abbey 
of St. Martial. There is no reason to think that 
it is a fragment of a more complete translation, for 
it is a liturgical section. About one hundred years 
after, in the south of Languedoc, and very probably 
in the department of Aude, an interlinear version 
of the NT was made over the text then used in 
that district. This version, preserved for us in 
the Lyons MS, was the official translation of the 
Cathari, and undoubtedly exercised a great influ¬ 
ence in the south. It is difficult to believe that 
the Vaud version and the second Provencal version 
(MS/r. 2425) have not been, to some extent, influ¬ 
enced by it. . . . Finally, in the 15th cent., beyond 
a doubt, the Provencal Bible was completed by a 
translation of the historical books of the OT. . . . 
This new sacred history was not derived from the 
Latin, but from a French compilation, a composite 
work due to several translators.’ 

3. Another group of MSS contains a text cer¬ 
tainly used by the inhabitants of the Vaud, but 
there is nothing at all to prove that the translation 
was their work. Five of these MSS have been 
carefully examined by Berger. The oldest is the 
Carpentras MS, No. 22, in the Municipal Library, 
which dates from the 14th cent., and contains, 
besides the NT, the Sapiential books. Another 


MS closely allied to the preceding is a Dublin 
MS, dated 1522, which ‘would Beem to be a re* 
production of the MS of Carpentras,’ only that 
it contains eight chapters of Ecclesiasticus not 
found in the latter. Tw r o other MSS, one at 
Grenoble and another at Cambridge, are closely 
related. The first is particularly interesting 
because of a liturgical point, implying a con¬ 
nexion with Bohemia; and both have a curious 
translation of the latter part of the Acts derived 
from an Italian version. The last MS of this 
family, at Zurich, belongs to the 16th cent., and 
has been influenced by the text of Erasmus. 

Of the relation of this group to the Provencal, 
Berger writes {Romania , xviii. 405) that ‘ it is not 
possible to give a decided answer. There are in¬ 
numerable differences of all kinds between the tw r o 
families, and the most important perhaps is that 
their Latin text is not absolutely the same. . . . 
It is not impossible that the relation of the Vaud 
and Provencal texts may be thus explained. After 
the first edition [i.e. of the Provencal text], repre¬ 
sented by the Lyons MS, a redaction of the inter¬ 
linear Provencal text might have been made into 
more modem language, and one which the trans¬ 
lator l»elieved to be more in accord with the Latin. 
Into this w ork variants of every kind, even of the 
Latin text, might have found their w r ay.* 

Of the OT, the only part which has found a place 
in these MSS is that which includes the Sapiential 
books, and that probably has a different origin 
from the NT. The version is based on the Latin, 
corresponding exactly with the revision made at 
Paris at the beginning of the 13th cent., and ‘ con¬ 
tains none of the peculiarities of the southern texts 
of the end of the 13th cent., of which the Vaud 
NT seems to be the translation.’ 

4. All these translations with which we have so 
far been engaged were local and partial; but the 
same century which gave birth to the translations 
of Provence and Vaud also saw the origin of the 
first complete French Bible. This dates from some 
time after the year 1226, the time to wbich Roger 
Bacon assigns the Paris region of the Vulgate, 
the chapter divisions of which (as found in MSS 
Bibl. Nat. lat. 15185, 15467) are adopted by the 
French Bible. An inferior date is fixed by the 
second Dominican revision of the Vulgate made by 
Hugh of St. Cher about 1250. The limits of time 
wdthin which this complete French Bible was made 
are therefore fixed pretty narrowly. The trans¬ 
lation was made at Paris ‘ by several translators 
working under the same guidance and using several 
Latin MSS, of which the chief w'as a copy of the 
Bible, corrected by the University.’ The character 
of the translations varies widely in the different 

S irts of the Bible. Some books, for example 
enesis, are glossed throughout; in the rest of the 
Pentateuch there are no glosses, in other books 
there are few. The translation also varies very 
much in merit in respect of style and accuracy. 
There are many resemblances between the Gospels 
and the Prophets. The translation of the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles is poor; on the other hand, that 
of St. Paurs Epistles, especially the Epistle to the 
Romans, is very good. Some MSS give two ver¬ 
sions of the Epistle to Titus. All these things indi¬ 
cate that the w ork was not that of one translator, 
but of many. 

Of the entire Bible we have only one perfect 
MS (Bibl. Nat. //*. 6 and 7), which dates from the 
end of the 14tli century. Another MS in the same 
library {fr. 899) is a good deal older, dating from 
about 1250; but several books are not found in it, 
and it is mutilated at the beginning and end, for 
it begins with Gn 2 14 and ends with 1 P 2 91 . Of 
the first part of the Bible we have three MSS of 
the 13th and 14th cents., viz. Arsenal MS 5056* 
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Brit. Mns. Harleian 616, and Cambridge MS Ee. 
3. 52. Of the second part of the Bible we have 
very many MSS. Amongst the oldest and most 
important of these, all of them belonging to the 
13th cent., are Mazarin 684, Bibl. Nat. Jr. 398, 
Brussels MS A 211, BibL Nat./r. 12581. It is not, 
however, easy to distinguish between MSS of the 
second part of the French Bible and MSS of the 
second volume, the so-called Bible Histonale (which 
incorporated bodily the Bible text), unless the 
MSS are older than the date of the Bible His * 
toririle. Tliis work was a translation into French 
of the Historia Scholastica , composed by Peter 
Comestor about 1179. It was a rtsumA of Bible 
history, incorporating many legends and a good 
deal of secular history. The French translation, 
or edition, was made by Guiars des Moulins, of 
Aire, in the N.E. of France, at the end of the 13th 
cent. He dealt very freely with the original, 
sometimes abridging, sometimes inserting, extracts 
of Bible text. The Bible Historiale Complrtte— 
of which the oldest MS (A.D. 1312) is Brit. Mus. i. 
A. xx.—is the name given to Guiars* work when 
accompanied by a translation of the actual text of 
the Biole. The smallest copies do not contain the 
text of Chron., Ezra, Nell., Job. Some add Job, 
while the so-called Grandes Bibles History ties give 
the complete text of Chron., Ezra, and Neheimah. 
The popularity rapidly attained by the work of 
Guiars aes Moulins secured a wide circulation for 
the French translation of the Bible of which it 
incorporated so much. 

5. in the 14th cent, there are only three trans¬ 
lations which require to be noticed— 

(а) The first is an Anglo-Norman version made 
in England, which never had any influence in 
France. The earliest MS (Bibl. Nat./r. 1) ends 
with He 13, and belongs to the first half of the 
14th century. A second MS (Brit. Mus. i. C. iii.) 
dates from the loth cent., and contains from 
Genesis to Tobit. The translation is not a good 
one. 

(б) The second translation belonging to this 
period is the so-called Bible of king John, at whose 
command the work was begun by John of Sv in the 
diocese of Rheims. It is found in a MS (Bibl. Nat. 
fr. 13397) of the year 1335. Berger describes it as 
an * excellent revision of the Anglo-Norman Bible,* 

S 'ving a text independent of the 13th cent, trans- 
tion. 

(c) Thirdly, we have to notice the incomplete ver¬ 
sion made by Raoul de Presles. This is the * Bible 
of Charles v.,* a revised text of which, containing 
the wdiole OT, is found in MS Bibl. Nat./r. 158, a 
14tli cent. MS. 

6. The 15th cent, is * the age of MSS retouched, 
and of the beginning of printed texts. * The earliest 
printed text is that which appeared in Lyons in 
1477 or 1478 with the names of Jullien Macho and 
Peter Farget as editors. It reproduces the text of 
the 13th cent. Bible, but is an edition of no im¬ 
portance. Much more important is the edition 
printed by Verard (with no date on the title-page), 
at dates variously given as 1487 and 1496. This 
contains a text very much like that in MS fr. 159, 
and embodies a revision made by John de Rely, 
confessor of Charles vm. 

7. With the beginning of the 16th cent, we come 
to the important work of le Ffevre d’fitaples, 
which appeared between 1523 and 1530. The NT 
was published by Simon de Colines at Paris in 
1523, and often reprinted later. The completed 
Bible appeared at Antwerp in 1530. The OT is 
largely a new translation from the Vulgate, and 
the glosses of the Bible Historiale for the most part 
disappear from the French Bible for the first time. 
But, save where J. de Rely had given the para¬ 
phrase of the Bible Historiale , and not the Bible 


text, le Fbvre only ‘ revised * his predecessor’s 
work, comparing it with the Latin. The transla¬ 
tion is described as ‘painfully literal,’ but the 
marginal notes with which it was accompanied 
were thought to savour of Protestantism, and in 
1546 the book was put on the Index, and many 
copies were destroyed. A few years later a revi¬ 
sion of the Antwerp Bible was undertaken by two 
Louvain divines in the interests of Roman Catho¬ 
licism, and appeared in 1550. Very few changes 
from le Ffevre’s version were made, but the tians- 
lation was authorized and frequently revised (in 
1608, 1621, 1647) and reprinted. 

8. The translation of Olivet&n of Noyon in Picardy 
marks an epoch in the history of the French Bible. 
This, the first French Protestant version, was pub¬ 
lished in 1535 at Serriferes near to Neufcli&tel, and 
is sometimes called the Bible of Serrieres. It was 
frequently republished with numerous revisions in 
the successive editions. The work of Olivetan has 
been the subject of several articles by Reuss in the 
Herne de Thtologie (series iii. vols. 3 and 4), in 
which his relation to preceding workers is carefully 
examined in detail. His chief contribution was in 
the translation of the OT. This is, according to 
the estimate of Reuss, not only a work of erudition 
and merit, but a real chef d'oeuvre. He had the 
Antwerp Bible before him, but generally the 
changes are so numerous that it would be hard to 
prove his use of it. There is no doubt that we 
have in the OT a new translation in which he 
sought faithfully to reproduce the original. Simon 
averts that Olivetan had little or no Greek or 
Hebrew knowledge, and Petavel that lie was 
really dependent on Pagninus* Latin version of 
the Hebrew; but Graf says his marginal notes 
show that he does not follow" Pagninus slavishly, 
but himself consulted and studied the Hebrew. 
In the Psalter, Olivetan translated from the 
Hebrew, whereas le Fevre's version, in the 
Antwerp Bible, was based, like nearly all the 
mediaeval French Psalteis, on the Gallican Psalter 
of Jerome, which, as we have seen, represented a 
Hexaplar text. In the Apocrypha (Revue de Thcu - 
luqit\ iii. 4. 14) he did not himself make a new 
translation, but ‘confined himself to reproducing, 
with very slight and superficial corrections, the 
translation printed at Antwerp.’ The marginal 
notes show the amount of work he himself did, 
sometimes explaining the Hebrew, in other places 
substituting one French w T ord for another. These 
notes show that the Greek has been used in some 
cases, while elsewhere it has been quite neglected. 
The NT is substantially the same as that printed 
in the 1523 edition of le Fevre, but there are 
changes probably due to the use of the fourth 
edition of Erasmus (1527), in which the Greek text, 
a Latin translation of it, ami the Vulgate are 
pliiced side by side. That he lias carefully used 
the Greek is seen by the care with which he marks 
the words in le Ffevre’s version which are not in 
the Greek. These lie prints in small type. Renss 
regards his work, judged by the standard of that 
time, as indicating an * erudition really prodigious.* 
It has been often asserted that Calvin collaborated 
with Olivetan in this w ork, but there is no proof 
of any association with Olivetan in the original 
translation, or in any revision before 1545. Before 
this latter date many editions had appeared,— 
including an anonymous one under the name of 
Belisem de Belimakom ( i.e . ‘no name from no- 
wliere’),—and many changes had been made. 

The first really important revision was that pub¬ 
lished at Geneva in 1588, which checked for a w hile 
the changes which had been introduced from time 
to time into Olivetan’s version, and it is important 
not because of the changes made by the Geneva 
revisers, bat because the edition became official 
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Of the Geneva translation there were very many 
editions in the 17th and 18th cents, which had a 
wide circulation. The work of Martin (NT in 
1696, Bible in 1707) and Roques’ revision of it 
(1736) are comparatively unimportant. 

A more complete and important revision of 
Olivetan’8 work was carried out hv Osterwald, 
who published a Bible at Amsterdam in 1724. 
This was followed in 1744 by a much more 
thorough revision, which regarded mainly the 
French idiom and the exegetical views of the time. 
It is clearer than Martin, and bears the marks of 
careful work, but as a translation is heavy in 
style. Another Geneva edition of some import¬ 
ance appeared in 1802-1S05, and in 1822 a revised 
edition of Osterwald was published by the Bible 
Societies of Lausanne anil Neufchatel, which in 
turn was revised more than once later. In 1834 a 
committee was formed at Paris to make a good 
translation, and they proposed ‘to combine Martin 
and Osterwald, keeping the exactness of the one 
and the clearness of the other.’ As a result, a 
NT was published in 1842 at the expense of the 
S.P.C.K., and this was followed by the OT in 
1849. But the Bible of Osterwald was still the 
most popular, and feeling was so strong that in 
1863 a disruption of the Bible Societies in France 
was the result, the majority wishing to circulate 
other texts, while a minority was anxious to adhere 
to Osterwald. 

9. Leaving, at this point, the history of Olivetan’s 
version, we must go back chronologically to men¬ 
tion the French translation made % Castalion of 
Geneva, on which he had been at woi k since 1544, 
and which he published in 1555. This translation 
w*as made, not from his Latin version published in 
1551, but from the Hebrew* and Greek. His chief 
aim was to produce a w r ork intelligible to the 
common people; and to effect his object he did 
not hesitate, if necessary, to coin a word. The 
style is brief, nervous, and often effective, but 
the expressions chosen are sometimes undignified. 
While its language w r as strongly censured by some 
when it appeared, as by Henry Stephen and the 
Genevan pi of essors, it has been moie highly valued 
by later Protestants as ‘ the first translation truly 
French and truly modern.’ 

10. It is not necessary to delay over the many 
Catholic versions of the 17th cent., connected with 
the names of Corbin (1643), Marolles (1649, etc.), 
Amelote (1666), Bouhours (1697), which were all 
based, more or less, oil the Vulgate, and are chiefly 
interesting as showing the existence of a need 
among the French Catholics. 

The only one of lasting importance is the work 
of the Port Royalists, w'hich is associated with the 
names of Antony and Louis Isaac le Maistre. 
The last named is better known as de Sacy. The 
translation of the NT from the Vulgate was begun 
by Antony le Maistre before 1657, and revised 
and completed by Louis le Maistre, who used the 
original Greek. The whole w*as revised by Amauld 
ana others, with the help of the ancient Versions 
and Patristic commentaries. The translation was 
finally authorized, and the NT appeared at Mons 
in 1667. The OT translation was the work of de 
Sacy himself during his imprisonment in the 
Bastille; but the publication was authorized only 
if notes were added to the translation. This was 
done, and the result was that the publication 
begun in 1672 w*as only completed in 30 volumes, 
the last of which appeared in 1695. ‘ The transla¬ 

tion made from the Vulgate is not alw ays literal 
enough: it pays more attention to clearness and 
elegance than to faithfulness. Of all the French 
versions, it is the purest from the point of view of 
the language, and the best written.* It has been 
often reprinted with and without notes, and'during 


the last century it was circulated even by the 
Bible Societies. 

11. Numberless translations of the whole or part 
of the Bible have been published both by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants during the last century, 
which need not detain us. It is only necessary 
in conclusion to notice the translation of the NT 
published by Oltramare in 1872 and that of the 
OT by Segond in 1874. These were combined in 
an edition published by the French Bible Society 
in 1882. Segond completed his translation of the 
whole Bible by publishing a NT in 1880, w'hich, 
though not so good as Ol tram are’s version of the 
NT, has been circulated widely by the English 
and French Bible Societies. In 1900 the F'rench 
Bible Society again published the OT of Segond, 
and the NT veision of Oltramare. 

Literature.— 8. Berger, La Bible Franyaiee au moyen age. 
Pans, 1884, ‘ Les Bibles Provencals,’ etc., in Romania , voU. 
xviii. and xix.; £. Mangenot, art. 4 Francises Versions de la 
Bible * in Vigouroux’s Dictwnnairt de la Bible ; le Long, 
Bibliotheca Sacra; E. Iteuss, numerous articles in the Straas- 
burg Revue de Thfalogie ; Douen, Utstoire de la SocuiU Rib- 
Itque Protcstante ; Herzog, RE 3 ui. 127 ff. 

ii. Italian Versions.-— 1. None of the MSS oi 
the Italian Bible which have survived probably 
belong to an earlier date than the 14th cent.; but 
the evidence they afford as to the text from which 
they are derived enables us to refer the origin 
of the translation to the middle or second halt of 
the preceding century. It is not likely that the 
whole Bible w r as translated as early as this. That 
part is earlier than the 14th cent, is clear from the 
differences between the text of the Italian version 
and the Latin texts of the 14th. and 15th cents., 
and its frequent agreement ( c.g . at Ex 34'-“, Nu S 48 ) 
with the peculiar local readings of earlier Latin 
MSS circulating in Northern Italy. An early date 
is also indicated by other evidence furnished by 
some of the MSS. Thus the order of the books, 
and the divisions of the text found in two Pans 
MSS, and another at Siena, agree with those of 
Latin MSS prior to the 13th century. Other facts 
preclude the obvious suggestion that the resem¬ 
blance is due to the use of the early Latin MSS 
by a 14th cent, translator. The beginnings oi the 
version are to be traced to the ‘religious and 
literary influence of France,’ and it lias many 
points in common with the early French MSS, 
more particularly those connected with Provence 
and the valleys of the Vaud. These resemblances 
occur throughout the whole Bible. Thus the 
Italian Psalter is in close agreement with one 
of the earliest French Psalters. Of the Gospels, 
again, M. Berger w'rites: ‘ The Italian Gospels 
stand in so close a relationship to the different Pro¬ 
vencal texts that we have to look to each of them 
in turn for parallels to the peculiarities of our 
version.’* The Provencal text to which the 
Italian is related is an early form of that text. 
The same is true of the rest of the Italian version 
of the NT, but there are indications that it 
belongs to a somewhat later date. One of the 
most striking illustrations of the relationship 
between the Italian and Provencal texts is to 
be found in Jn l 1 , where * In the beginning was 
the Word ’ is rendered by the Italian version ‘ In 
the beginning was the Son of God.* This is found 
also in Provencal MSS, and other versions con¬ 
nected with them. Another parallel between the 
Italian and Provencal is found in the famous 
passage 1 Jn 5 7m 8 . 

Probably in Italy, as elsewhere, only single 
books or sections of the Bible were first trans¬ 
lated ; and those the books most in use for devo- 

* Romania, xxiii. 386. In this article the late M. Berger 
gives a very careful account of the early Italian Bible, and 
many facts nave been taken from it. 
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tional purposes, or for edification, such as the 
Gos]iels f the Psalm*, and the Sapiential books of 
the OT, and more particularly the Book of Pro¬ 
verbs. Thus the earliest MS of the version which 
is assigned doubtfully to the 13th cent., a MS in 
the library of St. Mark at Venice (Cl. i. ital. 80), 
is a translation only of the Gospels and Epistles of 
the Sundays according to the Roman year. Other 
MSS of the Gospels consist of extracts, making a 
harmony of the Four Gospels, beginning some¬ 
times with one, sometimes with another, this 
harmony being often paraphrastic. Others give 
a complete text of the Gospels; and of these com¬ 
plete MSS Berger enumerates six of the 14th and 
15th centuries. 

2. To those parts of the Bible which have been 
mentioned, translations of the rest were subse¬ 
quently added, the OT being for the most part the 
latest to be dealt uitli. The completion of the 
translation was probably the work of the Domini¬ 
cans of the 14th cent.; out complete Bibles, owing 
to their expense, were rare. As elsewhere, the 
historical books of the OT were at tirst para¬ 
phrased rather than translated, on the plan of the 
JtiVitoria Scholastica or the French Bible Hutoriale , 
modelled on it. In this form we find a good deal 
of the OT in a Siena MS (I. v. 5) of the 14th cen¬ 
tury. Another Siena MS (F. iii. 4) is * our best MS ’ 
of the OT, the whole of which it contains. This 
last MS dates from the 14th or 15th cent., and 
is interesting for the old order in which the books 
of the Bible are found, and the old system of divi¬ 
sions of the text. Other noteworthy MSS are two 
belonging to the Riccardi Library in Florence, one 
of which (MS 1250) is a 15th cent. MS of the whole 
NT; the other (MS 1252) is a 14th cent. MS of 
the second half of the Bible from Ecclesiastieus 
to Revelation. The first half of the Bible^Genesis 
to Ps 14, is found in a Laurentian MS (A*lib. 1102) 
of the year 1406 ; while a Paris MS [ital. 3 and 4) 
of the year 1472 contains the second and third 
volumes of a Bible, beginning with Ezra. The 
only complete MS of the whoq^Bible which has 
come down to us is also in the Bibliothfeque 
Nationale at Paris (MS, ital. 1 and 2). This dates 
from the end of the 15th cent., and with the other 
Paris MS came from the libiary of the kings of 
Naples, and no doubt represents a version made 
there. 

3. The MSS, in which the version is contained 
either wholly or in part, have many of them been 
carefullv examined with a view to the evidence 
which they atlord in regard to its general character 
and history. This may be summarized as follows. 
The language is, as a rule, the Tuscan dialect as 
spoken at Floience in the 14tli cent.; but in some 
cases, e.g. in the Psalter contained in the St. Mark 
MS, itcu . 57, the influence of the Venetian dialect 
is evident, and the MS of the Gospels (MS, ital. 
i. 3) in tne same library is in pure Venetian. The 
text found in both these MSS, as might be ex¬ 
pected, represents a different underlying text from 
that found in the majority of MSS. 

In the Pentateuch the MSS as a rule present 
one and the same version; but one MS (Iliccard. 
1655), containing Genesis only, preserves a text 
quite different from that of the other MSS, such 
as Siena MS, F. iii. 4. In the historical books we 
have two versions—one more incorrect, abounding 
in glosses and paraphrase, and therefore probably 
the earlier, found in the Siena MS (I. v. 5); the 
other more literal and exact (Siena MS, F. iii. 4, 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. ital. 3). In the Psalter we find 
many variants in the comparatively large number 
of MSS, but these really represent only one 
original version. In the Book of Proverbs, one 
of the earliest books to be translated, there are 
almost os many versions as there are MSS. Of 


the Book of Judith there are two versions—the 
one free, the other literal. For the rest of the 
OT, though there are many variants, yet these do 
not indicate more than one translation. 

Passing to the NT, we find that most of the 
MSS of the Gospels go back to one and the same 
version. An exception must l>e made in respect of 
the Venetian text (Marc. MS, ital. i. 3) already 
mentioned, which stands alone. The MSS of the 
Acts vary in the glosses which they insert; and 
Minocchi traces three redactions of the version, 
but these are not independent. The translator’s 
name is given in a prologue found in some MSS 
as Domenico Cavalca, a Dominican of Pisa, who 
died in 1342. A curious fact mentioned by Berger 
{l.c. pp. 391, 392) is that this version has been used 
in two MSS connected with the Vaud, and is the 
source of an otherwise uutraced rendering of Ac 16 
onwards, found in those MSS. The process of 
Italian indebtedness to France has here been 
reversed. In St. Paul’s Epistles there is only one 
version, though it has passed through more than 
one redaction. The version founa in Riccard. 
1252 seems at first sight to be independent; but 
there are expressions, which it has in common 
with other MSS, which point the other way. In 
the Catholic Epibtles we find, as elsewhere, two 
translations—the one incorrect and glossed, the 
other literal. Most MSS of the Apocalypse con¬ 
tain the same text, but one (Riccard. 1349) is quite 
independent, and is related to the Provencal texts. 
The most striking and sufficient proof of this is 
the rendering of the words ‘ one like unto the son 
of Man ’ by ‘ one like the son of the Virgin,’ a 
rendering found in several versions connected with 
the south of France. 

In regard to the text of the version, Berger 
{l.c. p. 417) sums up as follows: ‘We cannot 
affirm that it was translated entire by one single 
person, or by the same group of translators. . . . 
As for the NT, it appears to ha\e come entirely 
from one pen, and that the pen of a man who 
knew the Frovenpal language perfectly, and who 
had the Provenyal Testament under his eye or in 
his memory. Many readings of the Latin which 
the translator adopts are those which were current 
at the beginning of the 13th cent, in Languedoc. 
Sometimes the Italian text is not a translation 
of the Latin text, but of the Provencal or Vaud 
version.’ 

4. The name of one translator, Cavalca, has 

been already mentioned, but probably all lie did 
was to revise an older text resembling those of 
southern France. Another name connected with 
the old Italian version as a translator is that of 
John of Tavelli, born in 1386, and afterwards bishop 
of Ferrara, who if *aid to have translated the 
version printed ajf ice. An old Life of him 
ascribes a translat him, but is indefinite as 

to the extent of tKv supposed translation; and the 
statement as to the Venice edition is disproved 
by the fact that the printed version is contained 
in 14th cent. MSS, while John of Tavelli was then 
too young to have done the work ascribed to him. 
The early versions have also been assigned to 
James of Voragine, Passavanti, and others. Pas- 
savanti is himself excluded by the way in which 
he speaks of the versions which existed in his 
time, and the mention of his and other names is 
probably due to the wish to assign the version to 
persons well known in connexion with the forma¬ 
tion of early Italian prose. 

5. Of course, in connexion with the Reformation 
movement, several translations came into exist¬ 
ence. The earliest is associated with the name of 
A. Brucioli, one of those who championed Floren¬ 
tine liberty, and suffered for so doing. His trans¬ 
lation was begun in 1528, and the NT was first 
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published by Ginntd at Venice in 1680. This was 
followed by the Psalms in 1531, and the whole 
Bible in 1532. This complete translation (and 
also translations of the separate books) was fre¬ 
quently reprinted. On ms title-page Brucioli 
claims that the Tendon was made from the 
Hebrew and Hie Greek. He probably knew 
Hebrew; but Simon has proved that no great 
knowledge of Hebrew is shown, and the author 
very probably relied on Pagninus’ Latin version 
for the OT, and that of Erasmus for the NT. 
His commentaries betray Protestant ideas, and 
his work was condemned and put on Paul rv.’s 
Index of 1559, and after this it practically ceased 
to be reprinted. In 1538 a Dominican of some 
repute, named Marmochino, issued a translation 
which was in reality only a redaction of Brucioli’s 
work, bringing it more into conformity with the 
Vulgate. The 16th cent, produced many other 
translations of separate books, with and without 
commentaries, but none are of any special interest. 

6. The most important translation, which is still 
the official Bible of Italian Protestants, circulated 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, is that 
of J. Diodati, who was born at Lucca in 1576, 
and died in 1649. Diodati was a very good scholar, 
and when onlytwenty-one was appointed by Beza 

rofessor of Hebrew at Geneva. His work is 

escribed as remarkable from the point of view of 
literature and of scientific accuracy. As a rule he 
keeps close to the Vulgate, except in the Psalter, 
where the Vulgate follows the LXX. An edi¬ 
tion of the whole Bible was published at Geneva 
in 1607. The NT was published separately at 
Geneva in 1608 and at Amsterdam in 1665. An 
edition with commentaries appeared in 1641. A 
carefully revised edition was published by the 
London Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
in 1854. 

7. Of Catholic translations there were fewer in 
this country than elsewhere. The prohibition, by 
Pope Pius IV. in 1564, of the reading of the Bible in 
the vulgar tongue was not removed till 1757, when 
Benedict XIV. gave a qualified permission, and so 
for two centuries the Catholics had no need of 
a translation. The only one which need be men¬ 
tioned is that of Martini, archbishop of Florence, 
published in 1776 at Turin, and circulated by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in editions of 
the NT (1813) and of the OT (182l‘). 

8. In conclusion, it is necessary to speak briefly 
of the earliest editions of the Italian Bible. One 
of these was printed by "VVendelin at Venice in 
August 1471, and bears on its title-page as the 
name of the translator Nicolo di Malherbi. Berger 
says of it that * the text in general differs much 
from that of the MSS *; hut it is really not a new 
translation, but the old version with a few changes, 
chiefly dialectical, from the Tuscan of the MSS 
to Venetian. Of the frequent later editions of 
Malherbi’s translation, one—that of 1490 —is 
noteworthy if, as Carini says, the designs for its 
ornamentation were the work of Bellini and Bot¬ 
ticelli. Another edition, which followed immedi¬ 
ately in October of the same year, is that published 
by Jenson, the text of which was based partly on 
that of the MSS, partly, as in the NT and Psalter, 
on that of Malherbi’s edition. The explanation of 
this is that the printing was begun simultaneously 
at different points. Berger says of it (J.c. p. 364) 
that it is 4 faithful to the MSS, and those as a rule 
the best ’; hut the value of the edition is enormously 
depreciated by the fact of its being in large 
measure a reproduction of Malherbi’s work. It 
had become a bibliographical rarity, for it was 
not in great demand, and was reprinted with a 
valuable introduction by Negroni in 1882-1887 in 
ten volumes. 


Literature.— S. Berger, ‘La Bible Italienne au nunen age 1 
in EomaniOt 1894, p. 858 fl. (with bibliography, and list of MSS 
appended); 8. Minocchi, art. ‘ Italiennea Versions de la Bible* 
in Vigouroux’s Diet, de la Biltle ; Negroni, LaBibbia eofoore; 
Carini, Le Versioni della liibbia in voigare italiano ; It Long, 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 

iii. Spanish Versions.— 1. The history of the 
Bible in Spain begins with Priscillian and Lucinius 
of Bretica, the correspondent of Jerome [Epp. lxxi. 
and lxxv.); and four centuries later the school of 
sacred palaeography at Seville and afterwards at 
Toledo, from which came the Codex Toletanns and 
Codex Cavensisj might well detain us. The im¬ 
portance of the Visigothic text of the Vulgate, 
and the influence of Theodulf and the Latin 
Bible of Spain beyond the border of that country, 
are other interesting subjects closely connected 
with the Spanish Bible. 

2. But our immediate object is to trace the his¬ 
tory of the Bible in the Spanish language. To thiB 
there is no allusion before the 13th cent., when 
John I., king of Arragon, passed a royal decree in 
1233 at Tarragona, that no one, clergy or laity, 
was to keep in his house any translation into the 
vulgar tongue of the OT or XT. This prohibition 
implies the existence of such a translation. A 
few years later, however, the reign of Alphonse X., 
sumamed ‘the Wise’ (1252-1284), marks a period 
of literary activity, especially in regard to the 
translation of ancient writings into Spanish. 
Among other works he is said to have ordered 
a translation of Jerome's text of the Bible. One 
of the most important productions of this reign 
was the commencement, at any rate, of a Historia 
General very similar in character to the Bible 
Hist or in le (see above, p. 405“), but in its original 
form probably more general, and containing less 
of the v Bible text than the French work. The 
Historia was divided into five parts, the first of 
which corresponded roughly to the Pentateuch; 
the second covered from the death of Moses to the 
death of David ^lie third the Psalter, Sapiential 
books, and some® the Prophets ; of the fourth we 
do not know the contents; the fifth contained some 
of the Prophets, the Apocryphal books, and a large 
part of the NT. It is probable that the first two 
parts alone go hack to the time of Alphonse X., 
and that in Spain, as elsewhere, the earliest form 
of the composition had compaiatively little of the 
actual text of the Bible, though a good deal of it 
was paraphrased. Of this work we have many 
MSS of the 14th and 15th cents., some with, some 
without, the text of the Bible. It is impos¬ 
sible, however, to define precisely the date and 
origin of the Bible text contained in the work, 
the later MSS of which in Spain as in France no 
doubt gradually incorporated more and more of 
the ipsvssima verba of the Bible. Comparatively 
little, if any, can be assigned to the date of 
Alphonse X. 

3. One almost unique feature in the history of 
the Spanish version oi the Bible, as compared with 
those made in other countries, is the large pro¬ 
portion of early translations made from the Hebrew 
text, the work of Jewish Rabbis. The history 
of these, and of the translations made from the 
Latin, has to be recovered from an examination of 
the text of MSS contained in the Escurial and 
elsewhere, and from such other information as 
these MSS give in the way of prefaces, notes, etc. 
Much has been done in this direction by Eguren 
in the work mentioned at the end of this section, 
and by Berger in a detailed comparison of the 
text of the MSS in two articles in Romania for 
1899, where a full description of a number of MSS 
and a bibliography will be found. 

Among the important MSS which contain trans¬ 
lations from the Hebrew may be mentioned two 
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in the Escurial, I. i. 8 and I. j. 6. The first of 
these is a 15th cent. MS, which contains a large 

P irt of the first half of the llible, including tne 
salter. This version of the Psalter is said, in a 
note prefixed to it, to be the work of Herman, a 
German, and to be made from the Hebrew. Now 
a man of this name, known as a translator of 
Aristotle, is connected with Toledo about the year 
1240. There is no reason, then, to doubt that the 
Psalter was translated about that time by Herman. 
He probably used the Psalt. Heb. of Jerome, and so 
we find $elah (in Ps 51 [Eng. and Heb. 52] 5 ) ren¬ 
dered by ‘ always ’; but the translation shows an 
independent knowledge of Hebrew, as at Ps 41 a and 
41 7 . The second MS mentioned above is assigned 
to the 14th cent., and contains the second half of 
the Bible. The Spanish used is that of the early 
14th cent., and there are many points of resem¬ 
blance, in respect of the text divisions, summaries, 
etc., between this MS and the Codex Toletanus, 
the Bible of Theodulf, and the Visigothic text—a 
resemblance which points to an early date for the 
translation. There are various other MSS con¬ 
taining versions from the Hebrew, e.g. Escur. 
T»ih 1. MS 4, and a bilingual (Lat. and Spanish) 
MS belonging to the Royal Hist. Library at 
Madrid, which begins with the Major Prophets 
and ends with 2 Maccabees. The best known of 
these translations is the so-called Bible of the 
Duke of Alba, the MS of which is now in the 
Liria Palace at Madrid. This is described by 
Berger as an ‘unrivalled monument of Spanish 
art and science,’ ‘an enterprise unrivalled in the 
Middle Ages.’ The work was ordered in 1422 by 
Louis de Guzman, master of the order of Calatrava, 
wdio paid more than £30UU for it. The translation 
w T as carried out between 1422 and 1430 by Rabbi 
Moses Arragel (i.e. ‘the Expert’) of Maqueda, 
near Toledo. It was not a new translation, but a 
revision of older texts. 

Of versions made from the Latin Vulgate may 
be mentioned — (1) the Bible of Quiroga (Escur. 
MS 4), given by Cardinal Quiroga to Philip II. 
In this the order of the l>ooks is that of the 
Vulgate ; and the Apocryphal books, not in the 
Hebrew', are translated; (2) a translation made 
for Alphonse V., king of Arragon (1416-1438). This 
MS contains the books from Proverbs to the 
Apocalypse; (3) a translation made by Martin de 
Lucena (about 1450) of the Gospels and St. Paul's 
Epistles contained in Escur. MS 11, a MS now* lost; 
(4) a translation (in Escur. MS 7) of the books from 
Lv 7-2 Kings. 

4. The earliest printed edition of any part of the 
Spanish Bible is that of the Pentateuch printed 
at Venice in 1497, which w T as the w T ork of Spanish 
Jews exiled from their native country. By far 
the most important and the best known of the 
early Spanish Bibles is the so-called Bible of 
Ferrara , which contains the whole OT except 
Lamentations, and w r as the work of two Portu¬ 
guese Jews, Duarte Pinel and Jerome de Vargas. 
It is not really a new translation, but only an 
editing of the old revision made with reference 
to the Hebrew. The translation, we are told, 
leaves much to be desired in respect of elegance 
and correctness, and is often inexact and full of 
Hebraisms. Some corrections were made in later 
editions, of w r hich there have been very many 
between 1611 and the present day, published in 
many cases at Amsterdam. Besides the Bible of 
Ferrara, there have been many Jewish versions of 
the whole or parts of the OT: thus Plaine men¬ 
tions three editions of the Pentateuch at Amster¬ 
dam, six versions of the Psalter (between 1625 and 
1720), a translation of the Song of Songs, of the 
‘First Prophets,’ of the Hagiographa, and of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. 


5. Translations made by Catholics in the 16th, 
17th, and early 18th centuries are comparatively 
unimportant. The Council of Trent prohibited 
the reading of the Bible in the vulgar tongue, and 
one of the rules of the Inquisition was stringent 
in the same direction. It was not till 1757 that 
Benedict XIV. permitted the reading of the Bible 
in the language of the country under certain con¬ 
ditions ; and fifteen years later, in 1782, the Spanish 
Inquisition gave similar permission. Moreover, in 
the 16th cent, at any rate the bulk of the Catholic 
theology of Spain was written not in Spanish but 
in Latin. For the most part, therefore, the efforts 
of Catholics in regard to Bible translation were 
confined to those parts of it w hich had a place in 
the liturgy, and several of these attempts were 
never printed. Of the Gospels, four complete or 
partial translations are recorded. The first is a 
translation of the liturgical Gospels and Epistles 
by Montesiro, which w r as printed at Madrid in 
1512; the second is an anonymous translation of 
the four Gospels, contained in MS Escur. I. j. 9, but 
never printed, wiiich is not dated, but is later than 
the Complutensian Bible of 1514-1517 w r hich it 
uses; the third is a translation by a Benedictine, 
John de Robles, made in 1550 w*liich is found in 
MS Escur. H. i. 4, but was never printed ; the last 
is a translation of St. Matthew and St. Luke by 
Siguenza. Of the Psalms there were several trans¬ 
lations, including one by Villa, a Benedictine of 
Montserrat, which was afterwards put on the 
Index ; another by Cornelius Snoi, published at 
Amsterdam in 1553. The Sapiential books also 
found many translators, including the famous 
Louis of Leon, an Augustinian who translated the 
Book of Job. There was also a version of the 
Apocalypse by Gregory Lopez, which w as published 
after his death. 

6. More important were the Protestant trans¬ 
lations. The earliest of these w r as the version of the 
Psalter by Juan de Valdes, a Lutheran, the MS of 
which is at Vienna. This was not published till 
188U. To the same translator belongs the version 
of Romans and 1 Corinthians, printed at Venice in 
1536 and 1557. The first published Spanish NT 
was the work of Francis of Enzinas, printed at 
Antwerp in 1343, and reprinted many times later. 
Another version, regarded by some as a model of 
Castilian style, was the translation of the NT from 
the Greek, and the Psalter from the Hebrew, the 
work of Juan Perez of Pineda, who fled to Geneva 
to escape the Inquisition. The first published 
edition of the wdiole Bible is the Biblia del Oso t 
so called from the bear which appeared as the 
frontispiece. This was the w ork of Cassiodore de 
Reina, a distinguished Hellenist, and occupied 
twelve years. Tlie OT portion was probably little 
more than a translation of the Latin version of 
Pagninus. It is regarded as a satislactory transla¬ 
tion, and was published at Basle in 1567-1569. The 
edition by Cyprian de Valera (Amsterdam, 1602) 
was practically only a revision of the work of 
Cassiodore. 

7. In the period after 1782, w hen the Inquisition 
revoked the prohibition against reading the Bible 
in the vulgar tongue, a number of Catholic trans¬ 
lations appeared of the Psalms, Sapiential books, 
and Gospels. Only two of these Catholic versions 
are important. The first is the work of Philip 
Scio, afterwards bishop of Segovia, and was pub¬ 
lished at Valencia in 1791-1793. A second edition 
was published at Madrid in 1795-1797. This trans¬ 
lation is based on the Vulgate, and is on the 
whole ‘correct and elegant, though sometimes 
lacking in clearness and exactness, and more often 
in warmth and life.’ As the first complete version 
by a Spanish Catholic it w*as received with enthu¬ 
siasm, and went through many editions. But the 
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need of a translation based on the Hebrew and Greek 
began to be felt, and in 1807 Charles IV. ordered 
such a one. This was the work of Felix Torres y 
Araat, afterwards bishop of Astorga, and was 
published 1823-1825. Though very successful and 
often reprinted, it did not supplant the translation 
of Scio, of which numerous editions still appear. 
There are no recent Protestant translations. The 
copies circulated in large numbers by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society are practically only 
reprints of the early Protestant translations of 
Enzinas, Cassiodore de lieina, and Cyprian de 
Valera already mentioned, and of the later Catho¬ 
lic versions of Scio and Torres Amat. 

8. Besides the Castilian versions of the Bible of 
which we have hitherto spoken, the translation 
into Catalan, the language of Catalonia, also 
demands attention in connexion with the history 
of the Bible in Spain. Both by language and 
by political ties the district of Catalonia was in 
the early Middle Ages closely connected with 
southern France, and we are not surprised there¬ 
fore to find a close resemblance between the 
Catalan version and those of France. According 
to Berger ( Romania , xix. 523), the version 1 is not 
older than the 14th cent., and was made in all 
probability by a native of Catalonia, educated at 
the University of Paris.’ Its dependence on the 
French version is shown by the way in which it 
reproduces the most characteristic glosses of the 
French Bible. 

The oldest MS of the version is a Marmoutier 
MS of the NT now at Paris (Bibl. Nat. Fonds esp. 
486) of the 14th century. We have also later MSS 
—(1) BibL Nat. Fonds esp. 2-4; (2) Bibl. Nat. Fonds 
esp. 5; (3) Brit. Mus. Egerton 1526, all of the 
15th cent., and all containing the same portions of 
the Bible,—which enable us to trace the history of 
the text to some extent. These later MSS pre¬ 
serve the same general text as that contained in 
the 14th cent. MS, but the glosses of the French 
Bible have been removed. ‘The foundation of the 
version is the same: the phrases of the 15th cent. 
MSS from end to end are modelled on those of the 
14th, and a number of characteristic expressions 
attest the original identity of the translation.* Of 
MSS of the Psalter in this language Berger men¬ 
tions ten, and in them he distinguishes three in- 
iependent versions. One is found in Bibl. Nat. 
Fonds esp. 5, another is contained in Bibl. Nat. 
Fonds esp . 2, and Egerton 1526, and a third in 
Bibl. Nat. Fonds fr. 2434. The first, like the 
other Catalan Psalters, is based on the Gallican 
Psalter; the second seems to rest on the Hebrew 
Psalter, but this is really not the case ; the third 
represents the most ancient form of the text, and 
this last is based on a French version, for ‘all the 
peculiarities of the Catalan text are explained by 
the French, and several are only explained by it.* 
The Sapiential books show evidence of the use of 
French and Latin as bases for translation. In the 
Book of Proverbs both French and Latin influences 
are clear, in Wisdom there is no evidence of French, 
in Sirach the two alternate. There is a similar 
want of uniformity in regard to the Prophets. 
The translation of Isaiah is made from the Vul¬ 
gate, but shows French influence. In Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel there is no trace of such 
influence. Nor is the underlying Latin text the 
same; for, while Isaiah and Daniel rest on the 
ordinary Paris text of the 13th cent., there is no 
sign in Jeremiah and Ezekiel of the characteristic 
readings of that text. Of the Gospels we have 
three Catalan versions—one very inexact and para¬ 
phrased, the others literal. Two of these nave 
many points of resemblance to the Provencal, by 
the help of which they were made, viz. those con¬ 
tained in the Marmoutier MS and Bibl. Nat. 


Fonds esp. 2; the third contained in a Barce¬ 
lona MS does not appear to have anything in 
common with the Provencal text. In regard to 
St. Paul’s Epistles, there is ‘no doubt but that 
the Catalan Bible of the 15th cent, is dependent on 
that of the 14th, and the latter on the Bible in 
the language of France ’ ( tongue d'ott). The 
Apocalypse was based not on the French, but on 
the Vulgate; but in the middle of this translation 
made from the Latin we find reminiscences of the 
French. Berger sums up as follows in regard to 
the NT: ' I conclude by saying that the Catalan 
version of the NT was made at the latest in the 
14th cent, in some places from a French text, in 
others from a Latin text very similar to those 
in use at Paris. The writer probably incorpor¬ 
ated into his work an earlier translation of the 
Gospels.* 

The names of two translators are met with in 
writings on this version. The one is Boniface 
Ferrer, to whom is ascribed the translation printed 
near Valencia in 1477-1478 ; but, while the version 
belongs to the 14th cent., Ferrer lived in the 15th. 
A more important name is that of Sabruguera, 
a Dominican of the beginning of the 14th century. 
He studied at Paris about the year 1307, and this 
would agree with the character of the version, as 
indicated by the MSS. Further than this, one 
MS attributes to him a version of the Psalter. 

The only early edition is that just referred to; 
but nothing of it remains except four pages of one 
copy now m the monastery of Porta Cseli, near 
Valencia. A note on one of these pages preserves 
the name of Ferrer as the translator, and tells us 
the translation was made by him, with the assist¬ 
ance of other scholars, from the Latin. During 
last century, by the efforts of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, a version of the NT in 
Catalan w T as made and circulated. The first 
edition was printed in London in 1832, and later 
it was reprinted in London and Barcelona. 

Literature.—8. Berger, ‘ Nouvelles recherches sur Ies Bibles 
Provengales et Catalanes’in Romania , xix. 505ff., ‘Lea Bibles 
Caatillanes,’ etc., ib. xxviii. 300ff., 508 ff. (with a bibliography 
and list of MSS, etc.); Eguren, Memoria dexcriptiva de lot 
Codices notables , etc., Madrid, 1S50; Plaine, art. * Eapagnoles 
Versions de la Bible ’ in Vigouroux’s Dictionnaire de la Bible ; 
Borrow, The Bible in Spain ; Mayor, Spain, Portugal, and the 
Bible. 

iv. Portuguese Versions.— 1. A 14th cent. MS 
in the Escurial (O. j. 1) contains a Portuguese 
translation of the first part of the Historia General 
of Alphonse (see p. 408 b ), which of course had a 
Scripture basis. This translation may have been 
made by order of king Denis (1279-1325), the 
grandson of Alphonse, but it does not give the 
literal text of the Bible. In the same century 
we are told that king John I. (1385-1433) had a 
translation mode by distinguished scholars of the 
Gospels, Acts, and St. Paul, but nothing more is 
known of it. His granddaughter Philippa, who 
died in 1497, is said to have had a translation 
made from French into Portuguese of the Gospels 
and Epistles of the Church year, and the MS of 
such a translation now exists at Lisbon. 

2. A 15th cent, catalogue of the library of king 
D. Duarte (1433-1438) mentions among the hooks 
a translation of Genesis, another of the Gospels 
and Acts, another of the Books of Solomon. From 
this we may infer that before the date of his death 
a Portuguese version of these books existed. 

3. In the same century we hear of the compila¬ 
tion of a Life of Christ preserved in a MS of the 
monastery of Alcoba$a; and a paraphrase of the 
Acts, mixed with a good deal of legend, is found 
in another MS of the same monastery. We also 
know from the writings of D. Manuel of Cenaculo, 
bishop of Beia from 1770-1802, that twenty years 
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before he wrote there was in existence a para¬ 
phrastic translation made in the 15th cent, by a 
Portuguese acquainted with Hebrew. Of this he 
gives a specimen from the beginning of the Book 
of Genesis, which shows that the translation kept 
fairly close to the text of the Bible. There was 
also in a MS of Alcobapa, which has since been 
lost, a less literal translation, or rather summary, 
of OT history. Some extracts of this which have 
been preserved are said to be written in language 
of the 14th cent., more archaic than the passage 
quoted by Cenaculo. 

Most of the statements mentioned here are in¬ 
capable of being tested by the evidence of MSS 
containing the version, but there is nothing im¬ 
probable about them, and they imply that the 
Portuguese translation dates from the 14th cent., 
that at lirst only some parts of the Bible were 
translated, and those the parts most likely to be 
in use, and that the translation was made from 
the Spanish and the French, and no doubt also 
from the Latin. 

4. It is not till the end of the 17th cent, that 
we meet with the first printed Portuguese Bible. 
This was a translation made by a native of Lisbon, 
John Ferreira d’Almeida, who went out to the 
East as a Koman Catholic missionary, and after¬ 
wards became a Protestant. He began with the 
NT, which, after being revised, was printed at 
Amsterdam in 1681; and a second edition appeared 
in 1712. Almeida’s work, completed only as far 
as Ezekiel, was continued by others, and gradually 
the whole Bible was published, the last part to 
appear being the Major Prophets, which was printed 
in 1751. Almeida’s version was not very popular, 
partly because it was antiquated in style, and 
partly, perhaps, from prejudice on account of his 
change of religion. 

5. In 1784 a Catholic translation by Anton 
Pereira de Figueiredo was published at Lisbon. 
This work, with notes, in twenty-three volumes, 
was based on the Vulgate, but does not follow it 
slavishly, and sometimes departs from it in favour 
of the Greek. A revised edition was begun some 
years later, but not completed till 1819. 

Both of these translations have been circulated 
in Portugal by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, but not in very large numbers. 

Literature.—S. Berger in Romanic i, xxviii. p. 543, where a full 
bibliography will be found. 

v. German Versions.— - 1 . The oldest fragment 
of the Bible in German is to be found in a MS, 
twenty-three leaves of which are at Vienna (MS 
N. ccxxxiii.) and two at Hannover. These leaves, 
recovered from the bindings of other MSS, come 
from a MS of the 8th cent, which belonged to the 
Bavarian monastery ot Monsee, and they preserve 
fragments of a Latin and German translation of 
St. Matthew, the first of which begins at 8 s8 and 
the last ends with 28 30 . The ending of the Gospel 
is followed by a Latin subscription, from which it 
i8 clear that only this Gospel was translated. The 
translation is unexpectedly good The Latin is 
closely but not slavishly followed, and there are 
few mistakes due to misunderstanding the Latin. 
The German is clear, and * it was the aim of the 
translator to give not only correct but good 
German,’ in a dialect which is ‘ a Bavarian redac¬ 
tion of a Frankish or Alsatian original.’ There is 
an edition of this very early and interesting MS 
by Massmann (Vienna, 1841), and more recently 
by Hench (Strassburg, 1890). 

• 2. The next documentary evidence bearing on 
the Old German Bible is a translation of Tatian’s 
Harmony of the Gospels, contained in a St. Gall 
MS (No. 56) of the second half of the 9th oent., in 
which the Latin and German are given in parallel 


columns. The Latin version rests on that of the 
Fulda MS of the 6th cent., mid this is closely 
followed by the German, in an East Frankisn 
dialect. The translation is not, as Sievers sup¬ 
posed, the work of a number of men, but of one, 
who perhaps received assistance from others, and 
may perhaps have used already existing transla¬ 
tions of the separate Gospels made by different 
translators. Tne style of translation is not so 
vigorous as that of the Monsee St. Matthew, but 
it is clear, and runs easily. In one section there 
are peculiarities, best explained by supj>osiiig that 
there was a defect in the MS copied, whicli was 
supplied from another source. 

3. We must leave on one side, as not properly 
belonging to our subject, such sacred poems, em¬ 
bodying a good deal of the Bible narrative, as the 
Knst of Otfrid and the Heliand by an unknown 
author. Both these belong to the middle or 
second half of the 9th century. 

4. To the lutli or early 11th cent, belongs the 
work of Notker Labeo (d. 1022), a monk of St. Gall, 
who translated and commented on Job and the 
Psalter. His work on Job has been lost. That on 
the Psalter is contained in its entirety only in one 
MS (No. 21) at St. Gall, but fragments of different 
MSS of it are to be found at Munich, Basle, 
Maihingen, and elsewhere. The method adopted is 
to give each verse of the Psalms in the shortest pos¬ 
sible sentences, first in Latin and then in German. 
This is followed bj r commentary or paraphrase. 
Above the Latin words an interlinear German 
rendering is given in the St. Gall MS; but this is 
later than Notker, and is not contained in the 
fragments in other libraries. Probably NotkePs 
work was intended not for reading in the services, 
but for students in the monastery. 

5. A little later than Notker is to be placed the 
work of Williram, abbot of Ebersberg in Bavaria 
(d. 1085), who translated and commented on the 
Song of Songs. Of this work many MSS survive, 
showing its popularity. The Latin text of the 
Vulgate is written in the middle of the page; on 
the left of this comes a Latin paraphrase in leonine 
hexameters, and on the right an explanation in 
German appended to little sections of the text in 
German, which are of varying length. The German 
translation is generally very free, often too free, 
but the style is good and almost ideal. * Such a 
true translation was only possible because Williram 
loses himself in his text, and lias sought to repro¬ 
duce it even to the smallest details. Williram naa 
absorbed the Song of Songs into his very being, 
and from his being it has welled out in purest 
German.* 

6. The next fragments of Bible text are some 
portions of the four Gospels recovered from the 
bindings of volumes at Vienna (now SuppL 
2559) and Munich (now c.g.m. 5250) attributed by 
Walther (p. 456) to the 12th century. These are 
clearly copied from a MS belonging to an older, 
perhaps a much older, date. The sections are 
marked for liturgical use, both in the Latin and 
the German, and the ( use’ points to the diocese of 
Constance, perhaps to St. Gall. The aim of the 
translator has been to give a ‘ flowing and popular ’ 
German version; and in this, in spite of an im¬ 
perfect knowledge of Latin, he lias succeeded. It 
is possible, but cannot be certainly proved, that 
the version was mode for reading at chureh 
services. 

7. To the 12th cent, belongs a MS of the Psalter 
now at Munich (Cod. Germ. 17), which came from 
the monastery at Windberg, and is dated 1187. 
With this may be discussed another MS of the 
Psalter belonging to the same century, now at 
Vienna (MS 2682). Both these are Latin Psalters 
with interlinear German versions. In the Wind- 
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berg Psalter the Latin is represented sometimes 
by more than one synonym, and a fuller explana¬ 
tion given in the margin; the German is often 
omitted, or given only in part, possibly, as Walther 
suggests, because the scribe could not read the 
German he was copying. The synonyms were 
probably added later, possibly from a MS like the 
Vienna Psalter. The translation in this last 
Psalter is less exact than that in the Windberg 
Psalter. 

8. To the next century Walther ascribes a Zurich 
MS (Stadtbibl. C. 55. 713) of the Gospels, which, 
like a later MS of the same family at Rosie (A. iv. 
44), show r s signs of being copied from an earlier 
MS, in which corrections had been made, for two 
German words are often given for one Latin. 
Walther notices the effective and impressive char¬ 
acter of the translation. 

9. The beginning of the 14th cent, marks, accord¬ 
ing to Walther, an epoch in the history of the 
German Bible, and MSS begin to multiply. We 
need not therefore pursue beyond that date the 
history of separate MSS of the whole or part of 
the Bible. The multiplication of MSS is explained 
by the desire of the Christians in Germany to 
have translations of the Bible to which they 
might appeal in regard to matters of doctrine 
and practice, as the authority of the Pope was 
weakened by the events of the early 14th century. 
The result was that a number of independent 
translations were made, often very inexact and 
inadequate. 

Walther enumerates altogether 203 MSS, begin¬ 
ning with those which have been mentioned, and 
going down to the 16th century. Of these, 10 con¬ 
tain the whole German Bible ; 6 others were origi¬ 
nally, but are no longer, complete Bibles; 5 contain 
the OT and 8 the NT. Of the whole number no 
fewer than 128 belong to the 15th century. 

In connexion with all these MSS it is only 
possible to summarize the results as given in 
Walther’s exhaustive work on the German Bible 
of the Middle Ages, and to mention one or two 
MSS of special interest or importance. The most 
important of the MSS, to which no reference has 
yet been made, if importance is to be measured by 
the amount of controversy of which it has been 
the occasion, is the so-called Codex Tcplensis. It 
is so called because it is to be found in the library 
of the Prcemonstratensians at Tepl in Bohemia. 
The controversy, of which it is the centre, is the 
relation, if any, between the German translation 
and the work of the Waldenses. On the one hand, 
Haupt maintained that the pre-Lutheran German 
Bible, with which this MS generally agrees, had a 
Waldensian origin ; and, on the other hand, Jostes 
denied that there was any sufficient evidence of 
this. In this discussion many other scholars be¬ 
sides the two already named took part. The Codex 
Teplensis contains, among other things, a longish 
treatise on the 4 7 stiicke dez heiligen christliehen 
Gelauben' (seven articles of the holy Christian 
faith) appended to a short discussion on the 
‘7 heilikheit der kirchen 5 [i.e. the sacraments), 
and it is their inclusion which suggests to Haupt 
the Waldensian origin of the MS; and, as the 
text of this MS agrees with that of the first 
printed German Bibles, he goes on to infer the 
connexion of the German Bible with the Waldenses. 
Walther (l.c. pp. 193, 194) says: ‘As a result of 
the controversy between Haupt and Jostes we 
may recognize that only the treatise at the end of 
the MS, and that very probably, originated among 
the Waldenses, while the other additions may 
have come as well from a Waldensian as from a 
Catholic. At the same time, it is by no means 
certain that the man who inserted the last piece 
was aware of its heretical origin, or was himself a 


Waldensian.' Other evidence is afforded by marks 
in the margin drawing attention to certain pas¬ 
sages of doctrinal importance. But these marks 
do not all imply the same doctrinal views on the 
part of the person who added them. Some are 
Catholic, others Waldensian, and all in the same 
hand. These marks therefore only prove, accord¬ 
ing to Walther, that the MS was used and marked 
by one of the Waldenses. 

Another MS which deserves attention is the 
splendid Bible in six volumes at Vienna (MS 
N. 2759-64) called the 4 Wenzel Bible’ after king 
Wenzel. It contains the greater part of the OT, 
and was the work of Martin Rotlev between 1389 
and 1400. The importance of the MS lies not so 
much in the text as in the elaborate illustrations. 
Some of these are found in other MSS, and their 
origin and purpose are not always clear. 

A third MS to be noticed is the so-called Florian 
Psalter, a trilingual version, in Latin, Polish, and 
German, chiefly interesting in connexion with the 
early history of the Polish Bible. This is also a 
sumptuous volume so far as illustrations are con¬ 
cerned, but for some reason or other they were 
never completed. 

Among early groups of MSS one of the most 
interesting is that which contains a translation of 
the Psalter made by Henry of Miigeln about 1350. 
The oldest representative of this family is a MS of 
the Cisterciau monastery of Rein near Gmdvein, 
but the version is found in 18 other MSS. The 
MSS give a continuous translation with a Latin 
text on the margin and a gloss derived largely 
from Nicholas of Lyra. Of the translation repre¬ 
sented by this group Walther writes (p. 718): 
4 His work on the Psalter cannot be brought into 
line with the other German Psalters, for his chief 
purpose is to provide a popular work, and he has 
succeeded in his object.' 

Another group of MSS of the Psalter is one 
which goes back either to the original Hebrew 
text or to Jerome's Psalteritun Hebraicum. As 
preserved in the MSS the text lias been corrected 
by the help of the Vulgate. 

10. Prom the MSS we pass to the early printed 
editions of the German Bible. Of these Walther 
enumerates as belonging to the period from 1460, 
the date of the earliest, to 1521, eighteen editions 
of the complete German Bible—fourteen in High 
German and four in Low German—besides thirty- 
four of Psalters or other separate books of the 
Bible. The four earliest bear no indication of the 
date or place of publication, and their order of 
precedence has been very carefully examined by 
Walther. The result of his investigation is to 
vary the order as previously given by Hain. 
Walther has proved that the earliest Bible is that 
printed by Mentel at Strassburg. In a note at 
the end of the copy in the Munich Library it is 
stated that ‘ this book was bought on the 27th of 
June 1466 for 12 gulden’; and a note at the end 
of a copy at Stuttgart says that it was printed in 
1466. The second edition of the Bible is that of 
Eggestein, also printed at Strassburg. On the 
strength of a note in the Stuttgart copy, which 
says that it was printed in 1462, Eggestein’s used 
to be regarded as the earliest German printed 
Bible. Walther shows that it is later than Mental's 
edition, on which it is based, and that it dates 
from about 1470, as a note in the Gotha copy 
implies. The third, dependent on Eggestein, is 
Pfianzmann’s Augsburg edition of about 1473. 
The fourth, also an Augsburg edition by Zainer, 
is a revision of Eggestein, for ‘they have many 
most striking misprints in common.’ This is 
assigned to about 1473, and is to be regarded as 
earlier than the Swiss edition, printed probably at 
Basle, which used to be put fourth. Of this Swiss 
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edition one copy only, at Gottingen, out of the 
thirty-two known to us, bears a date, 1474. On 
Zainer’s edition of 1473 the Swiss edition and 
three other Augsburg editions, printed by Zainer 
(1477) and Sorg (1477 and 1480), depend. The 
next edition, published by Koburger at Nurem¬ 
berg in 1483, professes to be and is ‘ a revision 
made with great diligence,’ his corrections being 
possibly derived from those in the Cologne Low 
German Bible, with which Koburger’s edition has 
many illustrations and other points in common. 
The last five editions of the complete Higli German 
Bible which preceded Luther are dependent on 
that of Koburger. They were published, one at 
Strassburg (1485) by Griininger, and four at Augs¬ 
burg—two by Schfinsperger in 1487 and 1490, and 
two by Otmar in 1507 and 1518. Walther thus 
sums up the result of his exhaustive inve.stigation 
of the early printed Bibles: ‘ Our conclusion from 
the comparison of these Bibles is that they all 
belong to the same family of translations, but 
that the Bible first published by John Men tel 
at Strassburg in 1406 was revised about 1473 by 
G. Zainer at Augsburg, and that this new and 
revised edition received at the hands of A. Koburger 
at Nuremberg, and afterwards in the two last 
Bibles of the Middle Ages, a further slight correc¬ 
tion.’ 

The text represented by this succession of 
printed Bibles is found also in various Psalters 
printed at various dates and in various places be¬ 
tween 1473 and 1498, and also in an edition of 
the Apocalypse (1498) and of Job (1488). Besides 
printed editions of this recension of text, 'Walther 
enumerates fourteen MSB in which it is found, 
nine of which, however, are copies of a printed 
Bible, as is evident from the misprints which they 
reproduce, while a tenth also depends on a printed 
text. Two of the other MSB (at Wolfenbuttel 
and Nuremberg) are MSS of the early part or 
middle of the 15th century. That at Nuremberg 
contains only Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, but is 
interesting on account of the reasons given by the 
translator—John Kellach of Besom, in the diocese 
of Constance—for undertaking the work of trans¬ 
lation. The other two are MSS of the NT—the 
one at Freiburg in Saxony; the other, already 
mentioned, at Tepl in Bohemia. These are 14th 
cent. MSS, having many points of resemblance, 
lmt neither is a copy of the other. From a care¬ 
ful examination Walther concludes that Mentel’s 
Bible represents the text of this family in a purer 
and more original form than these, the oldest 
MSS which contain it. This text, based of course 
on the Latin, shows many points of agreement 
with old MSS of the Itala , and in the NT many 
points of agreement with the Greek against tlie 
Latin, but only in cases where the Greek has a 
reading not contained in the Vulgate ; for if the 
Vulgate has a fuller reading than the Greek, the 
Vulgate is followed. The question to l>e decided 
is whether the German translator himself enriched 
his text by using several MSS of the Vulgate, or 
used a MS of the Vulgate which itself contained 
the additions which he has translated. Walther 
decides in favour of the second alternative, and 
finds such a MS in a Latin MS at Wernigerode, 
which has 37 of the 45 additions common to the 
first Bible and the Freiburg and Tepl MSS; and 
many, but by no means all, of these are found 
also in the Provencal version connected with the 
Waldenses. But the resemblances are not, as we 
have seen above (see p. 412“), sufficient in number 
or distinctive enough to prove a Waldensian origin 
of the earliest German printed Bibles. 

11. The work of Luther marks an epoch in the 
history of the German Bible. His labours in 
translation began with some of the Psalms, the 


Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, sections 
of the Gospels and the Epistles, all clearly in¬ 
tended for the edification of the unlearned. 

The idea of making a complete translation of 
the Bible dates from 1521, but it was thirteen 
years later before the work was carried out in its 
entirety. The first part to appear was the NT, 
the translation of which was done at the Wart- 
burg. This was the so-called Septet bcrbibel, so 
called because it appeared in Septeml»er 1522, at 
Wittenberg, but without any date or the name of 
the publisher on its title-page. Of this a photo¬ 
graphic facsimile appeared in 18S3 on the four 
hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birthday. The 
first edition was followed by a second in the same 
year 1522, and by 1580 more than seventy editions 
of the NT had appeared. 

The translation of the OT was a more difficult 
task, to which Luther then turned. He tells us 
that in the translation of Job days were some¬ 
times spent over a few' verses, and the erasure;- in 
the MS of his work, now r in the Royal Library 
at Berlin, are sufficient evidence of the trouble 
which he took. The OT translation was pub¬ 
lished in parts, beginning with the Pentateuch, 
which appeared in 1523. The historical Books and 
Hagiographa w'ere followed in 1532 by a complete 
translation of the Prophets, and in 1534 by the 
Apocrypha, and so ‘in a relatively short time the 
most epoch-making work of modern times came to 
light.’ For the translation Luther was himself 
responsible, though he consulted numerous friends. 
Though he is not wholly independent of the work 
done by his predecessors, some of whose mistakes 
he reproduces, lie was not by any means dependent 
on them. Both in the OT ana NT he translates 
from the original text, using in the OT the Brescia 
edition of 1494, and in the NT Erasmus’ edition of 
1519. w hich he follows, for instance, in the curious 
reading cv raU rjfiepais €/ul ais at Kev 2 1S . He had 
al>o the assistance of the LXX, Vulgate, and the 
Glosm or din aria. The object Luther set before 
himself was not to produce a literal translation, 
but one which should be clear and intelligible to 
the people ; and in this he was successful, largely 
because lie was a thorough German, fully conscious 
of the needs of the jieople. and in sympathy with 
them. The result was that this translation had 
an incalculable effect on the development of the 
German language and literature, leading to the pre¬ 
dominance of one dialect throughout the country. 
Outside the limits of Germany it was the basis of 
the versions used in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and Holland. 

His work had no sooner appeared than it was 
the subject of much criticism, which came chiefly 
from the Roman Catholics. The earliest critic 
was Emser, who in 1523 published a volume, in 
which he called attention to the many mistakes 
and doctrinal errors contained in the w’ork of 
Luther. Emser s w ork was the precursor of many 
others, and it is no doubt possible to point to 
mistakes due to a defective knowledge of Hebrew' 
or Greek. But the best testimony to Luther’s 
w’ork is the permanent hold it has had on the 
German nation, as shown by the innumerable 
editions through which it has passed. Some of 
these are interesting because of the changes of 
different kinds which they introduced in many 
cases with the object of supporting special doc¬ 
trinal views. Others had a linguistic purpose. 
More modern and familiar words and constructions 
w ere introduced in place of those which had become 
obsolete. One of these revised editions, which ob¬ 
tained a veiy large circulation, is that of 1703, of 
which the Canstein Bible Institute at Halle has 
since 1717 circulated, according to Nestle, more 
than five million copies. 
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12. Such was the position which Lather’s transla¬ 
tion occupied in Germany, that while it was gener¬ 
ally admitted that revisions and corrections were 
necessary, many of the attempts in this direction 
roused great opposition; ana while some would 
have been content with merely removing words 
which were obsolete or of uncertain meaning, 
others were in favour of a more thorough revision. 
Finally, a commission, representative of various 
theological views, was appointed, charged to make 
the minimum of necessary corrections, and the 
first result of their labours was the NT, published 
at Halle in 1867; and finally in 1883 appeared 
at Halle, ‘ The Bible, or the complete Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament according to the 
German translation of D. Martin Luther. First 
impression of the Bible revised by order of the 
Eisenach German Protestant Church Congress.’ 
This is the so-called Prohe-Bibel or Proof-Bible. 
Two years were allowed for criticism, and then 
the final revision of the Proof-Bible began, during 
which numerous opinions and reports were sent in. 
In January 1890 the great final conference of all 
who had taken part in the theological and lin¬ 
guistic revision was begun at Halle, and at last 
m the beginning of 1892 the revised edition was 
issued by die Canstein Bible Press at Halle. This 
completed the work begun as long ago as 1855, 
when Pastor Monckeburg of Hamburg made an 
appeal to the Bible Societies to unite in preparing 
a uniform text. It was inevitable that the result 
should be freely and variously criticised, and the 
amount of literature produced has been large. 
The defects are due not so much to the revisers 
as to the limitations set in regard to the amount 
of change they were to make, which were fixed 
before the work was begun. 

13. The rapid and widespread popularity obtained 
by Luther’s translation, when it first appeared, 
made other attempts in the same field rare, and 
the only important edition in the 16th cent, is the 
Zurich Bible of 1530, which followed the publica¬ 
tion of the Prophets and Apocrypha in the preced¬ 
ing year. The translation was for the most part 
that of Luther, only unimportant linguistic changes 
being introduced. The only portion of the Bible 
of which a new translation was made was the 
Hagiographa, including Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs; and this was 
not satisfactory, especially on the linguistic side. 
A later edition of 1548 is said to be based on a 
comparison with the Hebrew, but the changes 
are not important. This edition of 1548 became 
itself in turn the basis of later revisions. Of 
such later revisions the most important is that of 
Breitinger, who published a NT in 1629, which 
introduced many changes, and aimed at extreme 
literalness. An attempt to secure a thorough 
revision aroused such opposition that it led to no 
result. It was not till the 19th century that any 
satisfactory or effective revision took place, and, 
as a consequence of these revisions, Nestle says 
that * its dialectical character has now disappeared, 
and in respect of accuracy it may be compared 
with the best: it certainly has not come from one 
mould, and the effort after exactness has frequently 
led to bombastic language and lack of dearness.’ 
In 1858 a commission was appointed in Switzerland 
to revise the work again, and in 1893 a NT and 
PsaJter appeared, in which account has leen taken 
of the results of scientific critidsm of the Greek 
text. 

14. Another Protestant translation of importance 
is that of J. Piscator, first published at Herbora in 
1602, and afterwards in use at Bern and elsewhere. 
Nestle describes it as a weak translation, abound¬ 
ing in Latinisms, which indicate a use of the Latin 
versions of Junius and Tremellius. Mention should 


also be made of the Socinian version of Crell and 
Stegman (Rackau, 1630) and another by the So¬ 
cinian Felbinger which was published at Amster¬ 
dam in 1660. Another translation, which had 
leanings to mysticism, was the Berlenburg Bible 
(1726-1742), Based partly on Luther’s version, 
partly on the Zurich Bible. Other versions, such 
as the Wertheim Bible of 1735, were rationalistic 
in tendency, and explained away the supernatural. 
The same object was kept in view in Balirdt’a 
translation of The latest revelations of God (Riga, 
1773). Of 19th cent, translations those of de Wette 
(1809-1814) and Bunsen (1858-1869) ate the most 
im]>ortant. The first mentioned combined scholarly 
exactness with happiness in expression, the second 
aimed at being popular and easily understood by 
the masses. 

15. The German translations made in the interests 
of Roman Catholics have not been very numerous 
or very important. The earliest is a translation 
of the NT by Beringer, published at Spires in 1526. 
This was almost a reprint of Luther’s version. In 
the next year Emser, who has been mentioned as 
one of Luthers first critics, published a NT at 
Dresden, which also differs very little from Luther’s 
save that glosses have been added in places, and 
the text of the Vulgate in some instances pre¬ 
ferred. Emser’s version has been many times re¬ 
printed. A few years later, in 1534, Dietenburger, 
a Dominican, printed a Bible at Mainz. In his 
translation he followed Luther in the OT, though 
he sometimes adopted the Vulgate rendering. The 
Apocrypha is a reproduction of the translation of 
Leo the Jew made for the Zurich Bible. The NT 
closely follows Emser’s version. The version of 
J. Eck, Luther’s famous antagonist (Injjolstadt, 
1537), was in the NT only a reproduction of Emser, 
but in the OT the pre-Lutheran translation was 
followed as a rule. It does not seem to have been 
successful, and Nestle says of it that the * German 
is beneath criticism.’ In the 17th cent, the only 
Catholic version of importance is that of Ulenberg, 
based on the Sixtine edition of the Vulgate. This 
was published at Cologne (1630), and afterwards, 
as revised by the theologians of Mainz (Cologne, 
1662), was known as the Catholic Bible. In the 
18th cent, several translations appeared, that of 
Erhard (Augsburg, 1722) being perhaps the most 
often reprinted. At the end of the century 
appeared the work of Braun (Augsburg, 1788- 
1805) in thirteen volumes. This was afterward* 
revised by Allioli (1830). These and other Roman 
Catholic versions kept the Vulgate mostly in view, 
but a free rendering of the Greek of the NT was 
made by Brentano (1790). His translation of the 
OT from the Hebrew he did not complete himself, 
but his work was continued by others. The 19th 
cent. Roman Catholic versions are, like the earlier 
ones, based on the Vulgate, though the Hebrew 
and Greek texts are not neglected. The version 
of Kistemaker (1825) was the Roman Catholic 
version which was adopted by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

Litkratttk k. —W. Walther, Die deutsche Bibeliibergetzung dee 
MUtelaltere , Brunswick, 18K9; Nestle in Herzog’s R 2?* iii. 61ff., 
where a full bibliography is given; Vigouroux, art. * Allemandes 
Versions 1 in Dictionnairt de la Bible. 

vi. Dutch Versions.— 1 . The earliest transla¬ 
tion of the substance of any part of the Bible into 
Dutch is to be found in metrical versions of the 
Biblical narrative; but these do not represent literal 
translations of the text of Scripture. 

2. Of literal translations of the whole or of parts 
of the Bible, Isaac le Long in his Boelczaal der 
nederduitsche Bybels enumerates twenty-four MSS; 
and to these Walther, in his work on the German 
translation (see p. 721 if.), has added others. The 
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oldest MS, according to Walther, is a Vienna MS 
in two volumes (MSS 2771-2), which he assigns to 
the second half of the 14th century. Among other 
early MSS are a MS at Paris of the historical 
books of the OT, two MSS in the Bodleian Library, 
one (dated 1472) of the Gospels, and another of the 
Acts, St. Paul, and the Apocalypse. All these 
contain a version made from the Latin, probably 
about 1300, by a Fleming, for the benefit of those 
unlearned in that language. Such a translation, 
according to the unnamed translator, was desirable 
in spite of ‘ the opinion of many clergy that the 
mysteries of the Bible should be kept from the 
ordinary man.’ To the translation are added ex¬ 
planations based mainly on the Historia Scholastica 
of Peter Comestor; but these are distinguished 
from the text by being written in a different char¬ 
acter. Moreover, some parts which it was thought 
undesirable to popularize (e.g. Dt 22 13tr ) are left 
out, and for these the reader is referred to the ori¬ 
ginal Latin. The first edition of this translation, 
but without the Psalms and New Testament, was 
printed at Delft in 1477. 

3. It was inevitable that Luther’s version should 
be translated very soon into Dutch, in spite of the 
opposition of the Inquisition and the edicts of 
Charles V., and an edition appeared at Antwerp in 
152*2, for which so much of this version as was avail¬ 
able was used. In 1525 and 1526 other editions 
appeared of the New Testament at Basle, and in 
1525 the whole Old Testament was published at 
Antwerp in four small volumes, the Pentateuch 
and Psalms being based on Luther, the rest on the 
Delft Bible. The first complete Bible was printed 
at Antwerp by Jacob van Liesveldt, and in the 
second edition of 1532 Luther’s version of the 
Prophets was adopted as a basis. Several editions 
followed before 1546, when the printer was con¬ 
demned and put to death for unorthodox state¬ 
ments in the notes. Liesveldt’s Bible was revised 
by Vorsterman with the help of the Complutensian 
Polyglott. 

4. It was only to be expected that efforts should 
lie made by the Roman Catholics to secure a trans¬ 
lation for their own needs. Editions of the New 
Testament appeared in 1527 and in later years, a 
Latin-Dutch version in 1530, and finally in 1548 
editions of the whole Bible were published at 
Cologne and at Louvain. The first was the work 
of a Carmelite, the second of a Canon of Louvain, 
Nicholas von Wingh. This last, which contained 
a vigorous preface dealing with the mistakes of 
Protestant Bibles, was approved by the Theological 
Faculty at Louvain, and published with the sanction 
of Charles V.. It has passed through many editions, 
was revised in 1599 after the Vulgate of 1592, and 
issued by the Plan tin press at Antwerp, and has 
been many times reprinted. A later revision of 
this version dates from 1717, and is the work of 
iEgidius Wit, a Ghent divine. This is in the 
idiom of Flanders and Brabant, and follows the 
Vulgate, though in certain parts the original texts 
have been used. In 1820 permission was given to 
circulate a translation without note or comment 
for the benefit of Roman Catholics, and the edition 
of 1599—the so-called Moerentorf Bible—was re¬ 
printed at Brussels in 1821, and to its circulation 
the British and Foreign Bible Society contributed. 

5. Amongst the various sects various transla¬ 
tions circulated, each after a time preferring its 
own. Thus the Lutherans , who had used Lies¬ 
veldt’s Bible, in 1558 adopted one based on a 
Magdeburg edition, and the 1558 edition was many 
times revised and reprinted. . The Memnonites used 
an edition of the Bible published by Viestkens in 
1560, and of the New Testament published in 1562. 
A few years earlier the Reformed Churches acquired 
a translation printed at Ernden in 1556. This was 


the work of Jan Gheylliart. In the earlier half of 
the Bible, down to and including Job, he used the 
text of Liesveldt, revised by the help of the Zurich 
edition of 1548-9; the rest of the Bible was a 
translation of this Zurich text. A separate edition 
of the New Testament was published in 1556, and 
this was many times revised. A few years later, 
in 1562, a translation based on Luther’s version 
was adopted, the so-called Deux JEs or Eulenspiegel 
Bible. The Remonstrants for a long time used the 
version made by order of the States Geneial, and 
first published m 1637. This sect was opposed to 
the views of those who took part in the transla¬ 
tion just mentioned, but after careful examination 
they were so satisfied as to its accuracy that they 
adopted it, and have used the Old Testament ever 
since. A version of the New Testament was made 
for their use by Christian Hartsoeker, an Arminiari 
minister; but, although dt professes to be a new 
translation, it follows in the main the version 
hitherto used. 

6. The first attempt to revise the existing Dutch 
version by use of the original texts seems to have 
been made by W. Baudartius of Zutphen, who in 
1614 produced such a revised text, with the help 
of various scholars and earlier editions. Any 
such individual or private attempts were dwarfed 
by the combined effort in the same direction made 
by the States General, which resulted in the edition 
of 1637, to which reference has been already made. 
The necessity of procuring an improved version 
based on the original texts was generally recog¬ 
nized some time before any steps were taken to 
deal with the need. In 1594 the States General 
determined on undertaking such a work, and en¬ 
trusted it in the first instance to Philip Marnix. 
The matter was discussed at several sittings of 
the Synod of Dort in 1618-9, but it was not till 
ten years later that the work was begun by 
six translators and eight revisers for the Old 
Testament and the same number for the New, 
the scholars being selected by the Svnod, and 
paid by the States General. The translation was 
finished in 1632, and the revision in 1635. The 
first edition was printed in 1636, and published at 
Leyden in the following year. In the next thirty 
years many editions appeared at different places, 
and with "slight revisions and changes in ortho¬ 
graphy (such as the unsuccessful revision contained 
in the edition of Henry Cats of 1834) it has been 
adopted up to the present day. 

7. About the middle of last century (1848) an 
attempt was made to combine the various Pro¬ 
testant sects in the work of revision, and members 
of various theological faculties were entrusted with 
the task ; but jealousy and distrust prevented a 
successful completion of the plan, ana when the 
New Testament was ready m 1866 it was not 
welcomed. The work on the Old Testament, after 
an abrupt cessation, was resumed , in 1884, and its 
publication at Leyden began in 1897. 

8. The only modem translation not based on the 
edition of 1637 which need be mentioned is that of 
Professor Van der Palm of Leyden, published in 
1825. This enjoyed great popularity during the 
thirty years after its publication, but was never 
adopted in churches. 

Literature. — Isaac le Long, Boekzaal der nederduiteehe 
Bt/bels , 1732; Bagster, Bible of Every Land ; Nestle, Urtext 
und Uebersetzungen, p. 179 ff., and literature there mentioned. 

vii. Danish (and Norwegian) Versions.— 1. 
The earliest translation of the Bible into Danish 
is found in a 15th cent. MS now at Copenhagen. 
This contains the OT as far as 2 Kings, ana is 
based on the Vulgate, which it follows very closely. 
The MS has been edited by Molbech at Copen¬ 
hagen in 1828. The version belongs to the 15th or 
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possibly the 14th century. This api>ears to be the 
only MS containing any large section of the Bible 
which has survived of the many which, according 
to the statement of Hvitfeldt (died 1(509) in his 
Danish Chronicle, were to be found in the mon¬ 
astic libraries in his time. Of the Psalter there 
are several MSS of about the same date, and 
fragments of Biblical translations are also to be 
met with. 

2. At the time of the Reformation, Denmark was 
the earliest of the Scandinavian kingdoms to pos¬ 
sess a complete version of its own in the vernacular. 
The king, Christian n., entrusted the work of 
translation to his secretary, John Michaelis,— 
or Hans Mikkelsen,—who had heard Luther at 
Wittenberg. The NT appeared at Leipzig in 
1524, and was reprinted at Antwerp in 1529. The 
translation of the Gospels was based on the Latin 
version of Erasmus, and the rest of the NT follows 
very closely Luther’s German translation. The 
language into which Mikkelsen translated was not 
pure Danish, but a mixture of Danish and Swedish, 
and the work was not very well received. 

3. In 1528 two Danish versions of the Psalter 
appeared. The one, based on the Hebrew, in 
which the Latin and German were also used, was 
the work of Wormord, a Dutchman, and was 

? ublished at Rostock, but had no great success. 

'he other was the work of C. Pedersen (1480-1554), 
a man ‘who had the same importance for Danish 
literature that Luther had lor German.’ This 
version was based on the Hebrew text and Jerome, 
and was printed at Antwerp, and afterw ards re¬ 
printed at Copenhagen. In 1529 he published an 
edition of the NT which he based on Michaelis’ 
translation, but used also ‘the help of the best 
available theologians,* i.e. Luther and Erasmus. 
Two years later another edition appeared at Ant¬ 
werp, and also a version of the Psalter. In 1535 
Tausen published at Magdeburg a translation of 
the Pentateuch, in which Luther’s version, the 
Hebrew, and Vulgate were used. In 1539 a trans¬ 
lation of the Book of Judges by Tidemann, based 
on the Vulgate and Luther, appeared at Copen¬ 
hagen, and two years later the same translator 
issued a version of Wisdom and Sirach. 

4. The year 1550 marks an epoch as the date of 
the appearance of the first complete Bible. This 
was the work of the Theological Faculty at Copen¬ 
hagen, and among the collaborators Pedersen took 
a prominent place. The work was done by com¬ 
mand of Christian in., who ordered Luthers ver¬ 
sion to be followed as closely as the Danish would 
allow. An edition of 3000 copies was published, 
and in 1589 a second edition followed, in which 
the archaisms of the first were removed. 

5. The first translation based on the original lan¬ 
guages was the work of Resen, bishop of Zealand, 
who, not finding the editions of 1550 and 1589 
literal enough, undertook a revision, which was 
completed in 1607, the NT appearing two years 
earlier. This work of Resen was not very success¬ 
ful owing to its indifference to Danish iaiom, and 
another edition of the older version appeared at 
Copenhagen in 1633, with slight changes. This is 
known as the Bible of Christian IV. 

6. Resen’s translation was revised by Swaning, 
bishop of Zealand, and others in 1647, and of this 
revision very many copies were circulated by the 
College of Missions, founded in 1714. Later it was 
adopted by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
ana with only slight changes it is the version which 
circulates generally at the present day. During 
last century revised editions of the NT (1819) ana 
OT (1824) were published under the superintend¬ 
ence of Bishop Munter. Another revision of the 
whole Bible appeared in 1872, under the superin¬ 
tendence of Bisnops Martensen and Hermansen. 


7. The Bible used in Denmark was current also in 
Norway till the separation of the two countries in 
1814. An important revision of the 1647 Bible was 
begun in 1842, and the work was carried on over 
many years. The translation of the OT as finally 
approved did not appear till 1890. Of the NT a 
new translation was made by Bishop Bugge, and 
revised by other scholars. 

Literattrb.—B ruun, Biblioteca Danica ; le Long, BibUotheeM 
Sacra ; Herzog, JiE :i iii. 140 ff. 

viii. Swedish Versions. —1. The earliest refer¬ 
ence to the Bible in Sweden is connected with the 
name of St. Bridget at the beginning of the 14th cen¬ 
tury. She is said to have had a translation of the 
Bible made for her. About the same time a great 
Bible in Swedish is mentioned in the will of King 
Magnus Smek, which may have been the same as 
that mentioned as made for St. Bridget, and prob¬ 
ably was not a complete Bible, but an exposition 
of the Pentateuch made by Bridget’s confessor 
Matthias, which was no doubt to have been con¬ 
tinued in the other books. Towards the end of the 
next century the Books of Joshua and Judges were 
translated by Nils Ragnvaldson, and a little later 
Budde translated Judith, Esther, Ruth, and the 
Books of Maccabees. A version of the Apocalypse 
of about the same date also survives, rio other 
parts of the Bible are known to have been trans¬ 
lated. All those which have been mentioned are 
based on the Vulgate. 

2. In 1523 Sweden separated from Denmark, 
and, in order to secure linguistic as well as political 
independence, Gustav Vasa commanded a trans¬ 
lation to be undertaken. Two translations were 
ordered—one in the interests of the Church of 
Rome, for which Vasa had recourse to the arch¬ 
bishop of L T psala; the other, based on Luther’s 
version, which was the work of Laurence Andreas, 
afterwards chancellor. Of the first, no part was 
ever printed. Of the second, the NT was published 
at Stockholm in 1526, ami many times reprinted 
since. A few years later (in 1536) the Psalter and 
Sapiential books were translated, and in 1541 the 
first Swedish version of the whole Bible appeared 
at Upsala, the OT being translated from Luther’s 
Bible of 1534 by Laurence Petri and others, and 
the NT being the translation of Andreas already 
mentioned. This is substantially the Bible in use 
at the present day. At the beginning of the 17th 
cent, a committee was appointed to collate various 
editions of Luther with the object of producing 
an improved Swedish version. The results were 
known as the Observationcs Strencfncnscs —so called 
from Petri, bishop of Strengniis; but the edition for 
which the notes were made did not appear till 1617, 
when it was printed at Stockholm. It was prac¬ 
tically a reprint of the 1541 Bible with certain 
additions, and corrections of typographical errors. 
Several subsequent editions were issued, some of 
them with deviations from the text of the original. 
At the beginning of the 18th century a revision 
was ordered by Charles XII., and entrusted to 
Benzel, bishop of Strengniis. Very few altera¬ 
tions from the 1617 text were admitted, and 
the work was published at Stockholm in 1703. 
During the 18th century many editions appeared ; 
but, owing to their cost, the circulation was not 
large till the Swedish and British and Foreign 
Bible Societies took up the work. They worked 
together for some time, but the connexion be¬ 
tween them was severed by a difference of opinion 
as to the inclusion or exclusion of the Apocrypha. 
The current translation of the NT appeared in 
1882, and was slightly revised next year, and 
approved. 

Literature.— Herzog, RE • iii. 146 ff.; Bagater, The Bible qj 
Every Land> 185 ff. 
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ix. Hungarian Versions. — 1 . The introduction 
of Christianity into Hungary towards the end of 
the 10 th cent, was soon followed by sermons in the 
vernacular, but Latin still remained the language 
of the Court. The earliest specimens of Hungarian 
which have survived are a funeral oration in a 13th 
cent. MS, and another fragment of the 14th cent, 
on the virginity of Mary. The Hussite movement 
had some ellect on Hungary, and some parts of the 
Bible were translated into Hungarian ; but the 
inroads of the Turks checked any development in 
this direction. The earliest translation of which 
we have any remains dates from the beginning of 
the 15th cent., and was the work of two Franciscan 
monks, Thomas and Valentine, who, under stress 
of persecution, fled from Bohemia into Hungary. 
Fragments of their work survive in a Vienna MS 
(No. 47), which contains part of the OT; in a Munich 
I MS, dated 1466, w hich contains the Gospels ; and in 
a MS, belonging to the bishop of Stuhlweissenburg, 
containing the Psalms, Canticles, and Gospels. 
The Vienna and Munich MSS were published by 
Dobrentei in 1838-1842. The translation, which is 
based on the Vulgate, is described as terse and exact. 

2 . To the beginning of the 15th cent, is to be 
assigned a translation by Ladislaus Batori (d. circa 
1456). Many fragments of this version, including 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and NT, are said by 
Sell wicker to survive in the library at Gran. A 
MS of the year 1519 contains a Hungarian version, 
perhaps the one by Lmlislaus, complete. An al¬ 
most complete translation of the Psalms is also to 
be found in a MS of 1522. 

3. The beginning of the 16th cent, was a time of 
great literary activity in Hungary. The earliest 
printing-press in Hungary was established at Ofen 
in 1473, and many others followed in the 16th 
century. The earliest Hungarian book to be printed 
was Kourjati’s translation of St Paul’s Epistles. 
This was followed by a translation of the Acts, the 
work of the same scholar, which was based on the 
Vulgate. This was printed at Cracow in 1533. 
The next translation to ap[»ear was one of the 
Gospels by G. Pesti, also based on the Vulgate, but 
a successful rendering, more free and independent 
than that of Komjati. More important was the 
translation of the NT by John Sylvester (Erdosi), 
who had been a pupil of Melanchthon at Witten¬ 
berg, and was commended by him as a man rich in 
knowledge and wisdom. This scholarly but rather 
high-flown translation was printed at Uj-Sziget, 
the first Hungarian Protestant printing-press, in 
1541, and afterwards at Vienna in 1574. A few 
years later (1551-1562) appeared a careful transla¬ 
tion of the OT and NT, based on the Hebrew, by 
Kaspar Heltai, also, like Sylvester, a pupil of 
Melanchthon. Other translations followed ; but 
none is of any importance till we come to that of 
Kaspar Karolyi, the most important Protestant 
translation. This was based on the Hebrew and 
Greek, the Vulgate and other translations being also 
used. It was lirst printed in 1589-1590 at Visolv near 
to Gflnz, and is known as the Visoly Bible. It was 
revised in 1608 by Albert Molnar of Szencz, and has 
passed through many editions, and is still in use. 

4. In the beginning of the 17 th cent, we have a 
Roman Catholic translation, based on the Vulgate. 
This was the work of a Jesuit, George Kaldi, and 
is a vigorous and faithful version. It was pub¬ 
lished at Vienna in 1625 ; a second edition followed 
in 1732, and it is still in use among the Roman 
Catholics. About the middle of the century a 
revision was undertaken by Count Stephen Bethlen 
D’Ik tar, who established a printing-press for the 
purpose at Waradin. The work of printing was 
but half finished when the town was taken and 
burnt by the Turks in 1660, and nearly half of the 
wiioie edition was destroyed. 

EXTRA VOL.—27 


5. During this century the use of the Hungarian 
language spread, though Latin was also used, and 
there was a great increase in the number of printed 
books. At the same time, even as late as 1082, 
we meet with complaints as to the scarcity of 
)>ooks, for the supply had apparently not kept 
pace with the demand. Towards the end of the 
century a complete Protestant translation of the 
Bible was undertaken by Georg Csipkes of Komom, 
who had been a student of Hebrew under Lensden 
at Utrecht. This was based on the original lan¬ 
guages, and finished in 1675. Owing to various 
political and religious obstacles the publication 
was delayed, and it was not till 1715 that arrange¬ 
ments were made with Vitringa at Leyden for the 
production of an edition of 4000 copies. A large 
number of these were burnt before delivery, by the 
intervention of the Jesuits. 

6 . The 18th cent, saw a great decline in the 
interest taken in the Hungarian language and 
literature; hut copies of the Bible were difficult 
to procure, and costly. Steps were therefore taken 
to collect funds for reprinting Karolyi’s trans¬ 
lation, and this was done five times at Utrecht. 
Three editions also appeared at Basle. 

7. At the beginning of the 19th cent, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society interested itself in the 
circulation of Bibles in Hungary as elsewhere, and 
for a time printed Bibles in Hungary itself, because 
the introduction of Bibles was forbidden. From 
1S52 till 1867 no agents of the Society were allowed 
in the country ; but with the accession of the em- 
l»eror Francis Joseph, in 1867, permission to circulate 
copies of the Bible was again given. In 1886, on 
the initiative of a Hungarian scholar, and with the 
help of the British and Foreign Bible Society, a 
revision of the old text was undertaken, and the 
archaisms of Karolyi were removed without inter¬ 
fering with the general vigour of his translation. 
After many delays the first part, the Hexateuch, 
appeared in 1896. A revision of Karolyi’s NT had 
previously been published in 1878 at Budapest. 

In the interests of Roman Catholics, a revision of 
Kaldi’s translation was entrusted by the archbishop 
of Erlau to his secretary Bela T&rkAnyi, who, after 
nine years’ work, completed a translation with 
notes, the first edition of which was published at 
Erlau in 1862-1865, and a second edition appeared 
in 1892. Balogli in his account of the version in 
Herzog’s BE 6 (iii. p. 118) sums up by saying that, 
between 1541 and 1871, 78 editions of the Hun¬ 
garian Protestant Bible, and on! 3 ' 8 of the Roman 
Catholic Bible, appeared. 

Literattre.— Herzog:, RE 3 iii. 115 ff.; Schwicker, Oeschichte 
der Ungarischen Litteratur ; art. ‘Hongroises Versions’ m 
Vigouroux’s Dictioniiaire de la Bible . 

x. Bohemian Versions.— 1. The oldest MSS of 
a Bohemian version of Scripture belong to the 14th 
century. There can be little doubt that the trans- ] 
lation of some parts of the Bible was made con¬ 
siderably earlier, possibly as early as the 10 th or 
11 th century, for the Eastern Slavs had many 
versions by that time (see vol. iv. p. 863 f. ‘ Slavomc 
Version’), and the Western Slavs, to whom the 
Bohemians belong, would be sure to follow the 
Eastern branch before long, and certainly had a 
Slavonic liturgy very early. No MSS, however, 
have reached us, for the fragments of a Bohemian 
version of St. John’s Gospel, assigned to the 10th 
cent., are probably a forgery of Hanka. 

2. Here, as elsewhere, the Psalter was one of the 
first books to be translated, and we have several 
early MSS of it, two of which are assigned to the 
14th century. These are the Wittenberg Psalter, 
edited by Gebauer, which contains a Latin Psalter 
and an interlinear Bohemian version, and the rather 
later Clementine Psalter in the University Library 
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at Prague. In all, four different early translations 
of the Psalter have been distinguished by Gebauer. 
Besides the Psalter, other books of the OT were 
translated in or before the 14th cent., including 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel. The earliest parts 
of the NT to be translated were the parts used in 
Church services, and so it is not surprising that 
traces of Slavonic influence should have been 
found in the Bohemian version due to the use of 
a Slavonic liturgy. The translation was no doubt 
made from the Vulgate; but Vondrak, who has 
carefully examined the text with reference to any 
evidence of Slavonic influences, writes: ‘It is 
true they took a Latin text for basis, but the 
translator, or rather “ glosser,” had also a Church 
Slavonic text before him.’ Traces of similar 
influence Vondrak also finds in the Psalter. On 
the other hand, Dobrofsky maintains that there is 
not the slightest trace of Slavonic influence. 

3. Besides translations of the parts of the Gospels 
used in Church services, complete Gospels in 
Bohemian were also extant in the 14th century. 
Wyclif mentions that Anne of Luxemburg, wife of 
Richard EL, had a Gospel in lingua triplici exar - 
atum scilicet in lingua Bohemica , Teutonica , et \ 
Latina , about the year 1380. To a slightly later 
date belong the MSS at Dresden (c. 1400), Leit- 
meritz (c. 1411), and Olmutz (1417). The text of 
these MSS is, according to Leskien, a * conglomera¬ 
tion of the already extant older translations of 
single books of the Bible made by different persons 
at different times in different recensions.’ 

The important point is that the text of all these 
MSS is older than the time of Hus. He ( did 
almost as much for his native tongue as Luther 
for German. He corrected the translation of the 
Bible, rearranged the Bohemian alphabet, and 
fixed the orthography.* This revision had some 
reference to the Vulgate as the underlying text, 
but was directed mainly to removing obsolete 
words and expressions. During the interval which 
separated the death of Hus in 1415 from the first 
printed Bohemian Bible in 1488, many revisions of 
the text took place, and many MSS of this period, 
both of the whole Bible and of the NT, are men¬ 
tioned by Dobrofsky, all dependent on the Vulgate. 
Some of these are only copies of other MSS, while 
others contain independent translations. 

4. In 1487 the first printing-press was established 
at Prague, and next year appeared the first edition 
of the Bohemian Bible, interesting as ‘the first 
instance on record of the application of the newly 
invented art of printing to the multiplication of 
the Scriptures in a living tongue.’ On this first 
edition, with only slight alterations and correc¬ 
tions, many later editions are based. The edition 
of the NT which appeared in 1518 is interesting 
as the first work of the 4 United Brethren ’ carried 
out by order of Lucas of Prague. But this and 
subsequent revisions were relatively unimportant 
when compared with the so-called 4 Kralitz or 
Brothers’ Bible,’ published in six volumes at Kralitz 
in Moravia (1579-1593). This work is described 
as 4 an eternal monument of the beauty of the 
Bohemian language,’ for which the United Brethren 
did so much. The work was superintended by 
John Blahoslav, * the first profound student of the 
Bohemian language,’ who himself translated the 
NT from the Greek (1564). In the translation of 
the OT thirteen scholars besides Blahoslav took 
part. The Hebrew text of the Antwerp Polyglott 
was used as a basis, but previous Bohemian versions 
are also quoted. 

5. The disastrous battle of the White Mountain 
in 1620 was followed by the crushing out of 
the Bohemian nationality. 4 Books in the Chekh 
language were hunted up in all quarters and 
burned. The Jesuits were very active in these 


labours: one especially, Andrew Konias, probably 
the greatest book-burner whom the world has ever 
seen, boasted that he had been instrumental in 
destroying 60,000 volumes.’ Owing to the pro¬ 
scription of the national language in 1621, and the 
activity of the Jesuits just mentioned, the circula¬ 
tion of the Bohemian version languished. But a 
demand on the part of Roman Catholics led to 
the publication of the so-called 4 Wenzel Bible,’ 
edited by Jesuits (1677-1715). The text of the 
Venice edition of 1506 was used as a basis, but the 
Brothers’ Bible was also used. Another Catholic 
edition, which is a revision of the Wenzel Bible, 
was the work of Durich and Prochaska (1778-1780), 
and this in turn was again revised by Prochaska, 
the NT appearing in 1786 and the whole Bible in 
1804. In 1808 Palkovitch published a reprint of the 
text of tee Kralitz Bible, with a list of words which 
had become obsolete, and this was circulated later 
by means of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Literature. — Dobrofsky, Gesehiehte der BUhm. Spraehe ; 
Vondrak, Die Spuren der altkirchenslavuehen Evangeiien- 
^berset rung in der altbohmiscben LUeratur ; Morflll, Slavonic 
Literature ; numerous articles in the Arc/no f&r Slarische 
PhUologie [see especially Supplementband, pp. 145, 146] and 
in the CentrdMatt fur BUdiothekneeeen, 1807; Leskien in 
Henog, BE * iii. 161 ff. 

xi. Polish Versions.— 1 . The earliest specimen 
of the Polish language which has survived is the 
well-known Florian Psalter, so called because it 
was discovered at the monastery of St. Florian 
near to Linz in Austria. This MS (St. Florian 
iii. 206) is trilingual, richly illuminated, in two 
coltunns. The versions represented are Latin, 
Polish, and German, a verse in Latin being fol¬ 
lowed first by a Polish and then by a German 
rendering of the same verse. It is uncertain 
whether the letter M and the arms of Anjou found 
in the MS signify that it belonged to Margaret 
the first wife of Louis king of Hungary and 
Poland, and daughter of Charles IV., or refer to 
Mary the sister of the Polish queen Hedwig of 
Anjou, and daughter of king Louis. In either 
case the date would be about the same, viz. the 
middle of the 14th century. It is asserted by 
Leciejewski that it is a copy of a much older text, 
and the version may well be referred to the 13th 
cent., to the end of which Macieowski assigns a 
version of Ps 50. The St. Florian Psalter shows a 
very close adherence to the Latin, and also a use 
of the Bohemian version. It is sometimes called 
the Psalter of queen Margaret, and has been care¬ 
fully edited by Nehring. 

2 . Another important MS is the so-called Bible 
of queen Sophia, now in the library at Saros Patak 
in Hungary. According to a 16th cent, statement 
it wau written for Sophia, the fourth wife of 
Jagello, about the year 1455. Other authorities 
date it a century earlier. This MS was edited by 
Malecki in 1872. It is perhaps copied from a 
complete Polish Bible, but is itself very incom¬ 
plete, containing only the earlier hooks of the OT 
(according to Morfill, the whole Pentateuch; ac¬ 
cording to Leskien, Genesis only), Joshua, Ruth, 
Kings (and, according to Leskien, also Chronicles), 
and fragments of other books of the OT. The 
writing of five different scribes is traceable in the 
MS. The translation it contains is based on the 
Bohemian version, with occasional reference to 
the Vulgate. 

3. Various other Polish translations were made 
after the beginning of the 16th cent ., 4 tee classical 
age of Polish literature,’ as it has been called. 
The first was a translation of the NT, the work of 
a Lutheran, Seklucyan, a competent Greek scholar, 
whose translation was 4 made from the Greek, with 
the use of tee Latin and other versions.’ This 
was printed at Kdnigsberg in 1551. The first 
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version of the whole Bible woe published at 
Cracow ten years later. This, the * Old Cracow * 
Bible, was intended for Roman Catholic use; but 
the Pope refused to sanction it, because of the use 
made in it of the Bohemian Bible. The next im¬ 
portant edition is the so-called Radzivil or Brest 
Bible, published at Brest for the Calvinists in 
1563, at the expense of Prince Nicholas Radzivil. 
The son of this prince, who was a Roman Catholic, 
on his father’s death bought up and burnt all 
copies of this translation. This version claimed 
to be based on the original texts, Hebrew and 
Greek, but was regarded as Socinian in places. It 
did not, however, satisfy this sect, for whom a ver¬ 
sion was made by Budny in 1570 * from Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin,’ and this was reprinted, with 
certain changes, in 1572. Another Socinian trans¬ 
lation appeared in 1577. 

4. Another important translation made from the 
original language was that published at Dantzig 
in 1632, and afterwards reprinted. A large number 
of copies of this edition were bought up and burnt 
by the Jesuits. At the beginning of the 19th 
cent the text of the Dantzig Bible was adopted 
by the Berlin Bible Society for the edition circu¬ 
lated by that Society. 

5 . Of Catholic translations the first to be noticed 
is the Leopolita Bible, the translation of John of 
Lemberg, based on the Vulgate, and published in 
1561. But the most important of the Catholic 
versions is that made by Jacob Wuyck, and pub¬ 
lished at Cracow in 1599. This was based on the 
Vulgate; but use was made by the translator of 
the original text, and also of previously existing 
Polish translations. It was sanctioned by Pope 
Clement VIII., and has been often reprinted. At 
the beginning of the 19th cent, the text of this 
edition was used by the St. Petersburg Bible 
Society in 1813, and it has since been reprinted 
and w idely circulated. 

Litoratttrk. — Herzog, RB * Hi. 106®.; numerous articles 
in the Archiv fur Siavisohs Philologi is; Morfill, Slavonic 
Literature. 

xii. Russian Versions.— The early history of 
the Bible in Russia is dealt with, in regard to its 
origin, and the MSS in which the version is pre¬ 
served, in vol. iv. p. 863 f. In the present article 
the history may be taken up with the first edition 
of the Bible, and continued to the present day. 

1. The first Russian book was an Apostol (the 
name given to the MS or volume which con¬ 
tained the Acts, Cath. Epp., and St. Paul’s 
Epistles), printed at Moscow in 1564. The inno¬ 
vation of printing was not well received, and the 
printers, Theodorof and Mstislavetz, had to flee 
from Moscow into Lithuania. Here editions of 
the Gospels (1569), the Apostol (1574), and, finally 
(1581), of the whole Bible appeared. 

Thislast is the famous Ostrog Bible, so called from 
the place at which it was printed, the first complete 
printed Bible in Slavonic. For this work, brought 
out under the auspices of Constantine, prince of 
Ostrog, various MSS of the Slavonic were used; 
the Slavonic text was compared with the Greek, 
and sometimes with the Latin ; modem expressions 
were substituted for those which were obsolete, 
and therefore often unintelligible ; and errors were 
corrected. Another work—the Bible of Skorina, 
(Prague, 1517-1525)—emphasized the growing need 
of a translation into the ordinary language of the 
time, and a few years later Gregorys version of 
the Gospels (1556-1561) marks the first definite 
beginning of a translation into Russian, as dis¬ 
tinguished from Old Slavonic. The printing-press 
was re-established at Moscow by Ivan the Terrible 
(1533-1584), but the prejudice against introducing 
corrections caused the perpetuation of the mistakes 


found in the Slavonic MSS. At last the agitation 
for, at any rate, necessary reforms became powerful 
en ough to be effectual. In this agitation the famous 
Nicon, who became patriarch of Russia in 1652, 
took a prominent part. Scholars were summoned 
to Moscow, and in 1653 Greek MSS were brought 
from Mt. Athos. This revision was the beginning 
of dissent in Russia, for many adhered to the use 
of the unrevised books. In face of the opposition, 
progress was slow, and it was not till 1674 that a 
revision of the Slavonic Bible according to the 
Greek text was ordered, and begun under the 
superintendence of Epiphanius Slavenetzki. In 
1683 a translation of the Psalter into Russian by 
Pheersof appeared. 

2 . The age of Peter the Great marked an epoch 
in the history of the Bible, as in other things. He 
revised the alphabet, removing some letters and 
introducing the character with which the reader of 
modem Russian is familiar, but the Old Slavonic 
remained in use for ecclesiastical purposes. In 
1712 a revision of the text was ordered by Peter 
the Great, but the printing of this revised edition 
was delayed by his death. His successor, Catherine, 
continued the support given by her predecessor; 
but it was not till Elizabeth’s reign that anything 
effective was done, owing to the persistent opposi¬ 
tion to the work of revision. In 1744 Elizabeth 
ordered the Synod to proceed with the work, and 
finally in 1751 appeared the so-called Bible of 
Elizabeth. With very few changes this is the 
Bible in ordinary use in Russia at the present 
time, the text of the second edition of Elizabeth’s 
Bible (1756) being the one adopted. 

3. The reign of Alexander 1. (1801-1825) marks 
the next event of importance in connexion with 
the Bible, viz. the establishment of the Russian 
Bible Society. This was in the first instance 
due to the energy of John Paterson, an agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and with 
the warm support of the emperor the first depdt 
of the Russian Bible Society was opened at 
St. Petersburg in 1813. In 1818 the first edition 
of the Gospels in Slavonic and Russian was 
printed, in 1822 an edition of the NT followed, 
and a beginning was made on the OT, a Psalter 
appearing in the same year. But the work of 
the Society was to be shortlived. It met with 
opposition from rationalists on the one hand and 
conservative Bible students on the other, and fell 
into disfavour also with the emperor on the sug¬ 
gestion that there was about it somewhat of the 
nature of a secret political society. It 1824 the 
work of translation was discontinued, and the 
existing copies burnt; and two years later the 
Society was finally dissolved by the emperor 
Nicholas, after having during its short existence 
translated parts of the Bible into fourteen new 
languages, and circulated nearly a million copies 
of the Bible or some parts of it in twenty-six 
different languages or dialects. 

4 . But the demand for Russian Bibles continued 
to be keenly felt; and Philaret, the famous bishop 
of Moscow, made attempts, but without much suc¬ 
cess, to prosecute the work of translation. The 
first attempt to translate the OT from the Hebrew 
original into Russian was made by Pavski, pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew at the Academy of St. Peters¬ 
burg; but this work was not for general use. 
Similar work was being done by Macarius, and 
his translation was submitted to the Holy Synod, 
with a representation as to the urgent need of 
completing the Russian translation. At last the 
Synod was moved to action, and in 1860 the 
translation of the Gospels appeared, followed, in 
1862, by the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. The 
first part of the OT to be published was the Penta¬ 
teuch in 1868, but the whole work was only com- 
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pleted in 1875, nearly twenty years after the 
passing of the original resolution of the Synod in 
1857. This was the first translation approved by 
the Czar and the Synod, and is in ordinary use. 
A translation of the OT made from the Hebrew 
into Russian by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (London, 1875) was not allowed to circu¬ 
late, out the same Society was allowed to print 
the translation made by the Synod, and to circu¬ 
late it without the Apocrypha of the Greek and 
Latin Bibles translated by tlie Synod. 

Litx&ature. —This is for the most part in Russian. See 
Scrivener’s Introduction, ii. 157 ff.; art. by the present writer 
in the Church Quarterly Review, Octol>er 1895 ffrorn which the 
above facts are summarized], and the Literature there referred 
to; Nestle, Urtext, etc., 211 ff.; Kean, The Bible in Russia. 

xiii. Modern Greek Versions.— 1 . The earliest 
translation into modern Greek dates from 1547, 
when the Pentateuch, the five ‘Rolls,’ and the 
other parts of the OT read in the Jewish sendees 
were translated from the Hebrew, and printed at 
Constantinople, in three columns which contained 
the Spanish, modern Greek, and the Targum of 
Onkelos. All three columns were printed in 
Hebrew characters; but the edition had no wide¬ 
spread circulation, and had a literary rather than 
a religious value. 

2 . The first really important translation was that 
of the New Testament made bv Maximus Callipoli. 
This was printed at Geneva in 1038 at the expense 
of the Government of the United Provinces, and 
contains an introductory preface by Cyril Lucar, 
patriarch of Constantinople, who had studied at 
Geneva. This translation, in the Greek of the 
17th cent., follows closely the original text; and 
of the edition of 1500 copies many were by per¬ 
mission distributed in the East. 

3. The translation of Maximns was reprinted in 
1703 in London at the expense of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, after having been re¬ 
vised by Seraphim; and after further correction by 
Anastasius and Kollettis an edition was published 
at Halle in 1710 at the queen of Prussia’s expense. 

In Greece the favourable reception originally 
given to Maximus’ work was modified later, on the 
ground that it was made in a dialect, and there¬ 
fore not generally intelligible. The real under- 
lying ground of opposition was distrust of Pro¬ 
testant influence. Whatever the cause, the cir¬ 
culation of Seraphim’s work was forbidden by the 
patriarch Gabriel, as that of Maximus had been 
earlier. 

The influence of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society at the beginning of the 19th cent, made 
the matter of a modern Greek version again 
prominent. In 1810 Maximus’ translation of the 
New Testament was reprinted, and several editions 
were circulated before 1830, the necessary per¬ 
mission having been obtained from the patriarch 
Cyril in 1814. 

4. But the need of revision was recognized, and 
accordingly in 1819 the archimandrite Hilarion 
was entrusted with the work, the ultimate respon¬ 
sibility for the revision being undertaken by the 
learned archbishop Constantius of Sinai. Cer¬ 
tain difficulties arose as to the inclusion of the 
OT Apocrypha, for Hilarion’s version of the Old 
Testament was made from the Septuagint. Ulti¬ 
mately it was decided by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society that the translation of the Old 
Testament should be made from the Hebrew, and 
the headquarters of the work were established at 
Corfu. Here two English scholars, with a know¬ 
ledge of Hebrew, and with the help of other 
scholars, including two learned Greeks, Bam has 
and Tipaldo, began the work, using not only the 
Hebrew, but the French translation of Martin, 
the Italian of Diodati, the Septuagint, Vulgate, 


and other versions. Parts of the Old Testament 
(e.g. the Psalms) were printed and circulated as 
they were finished, ana by 1836 the whole Old 
Testament was completed. The New Testament 
translation of Hilarion was also revised by Bam has, 
and an edition appeared in 1848. This Revision 
is considered so correct and idiomatic that it has 
now completely superseded that of Hilarion.’ 

As once before, so again, a reaction set in against 
Western influences, and Biblical translations were 
forbidden in the Orthodox Church. But, in spite 
of this, the British and Foreign Bible Society con¬ 
tinued to print translations into modem Greek.* 

Literature.—- Legrand, Bihlionraphie Hell&nique, 1885-1895; 
Baxter, Bible of Every Land. ; Nestle, Crtext, etc. p. 1781!.; 
Bible Society Reporter for Jan. an<l May 1902. 
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APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS.- 

i. Definition. 

ii. Origin. 

iii. Value. 

iv. Reception and influence. 

v. Classification. 

Literature. 

L Definition.—'T he history of the word ‘Apo¬ 
crypha ’ accounts for its various uses, and its ety¬ 
mology explains its diverse meanings (see art. 
Apocrypha in vol. i. p. 112). ‘ Ajxicryphal ’ was 
a title of honour when it w as applied to writings 
which were hidden on account of the unique value 
of their contents; their secret doctrines imparted 
to them a special authority ( auctoritas secreta). 
But * apocryphal ’ was a term of reproach when it 
was applied to writings which were hidden on 
account of the heterodoxy of their contents; their 
heretic.il teaching rendered them specially harm¬ 
ful. An approximation of the two opi>osite senses 
of 1 apocryphal ’ may, however, be traced ; for the 
secrecy which was originally a claim to peculiar 
regard soon became a mark* of inferiority, owing 
to the suspicion which rests on books of bidden 
origin. From these differences in the application 
of the word it is not difficult to understand how it 
came to pass that Gospels which were held in high 
esteem, as, e.g ., by Gnostic sects, were condemned 
by the Christian Church and declared to he un¬ 
worthy of a place in the Canon, notwithstanding 
that for some of them Apostolic authorship was 
claimed ; it is also not difficult to understand how 
Gospels, which were not condemned for their false 
teaching, were excluded from the Canon because of 
their inferiority to the writings of the four Evan¬ 
gelists. Hence ‘ apocryphal, which in the early 
Fathers means heretical , acquired the sense of un- 
canonical , which it now most frequently hears. 

Under the heading of ‘Apocryphal Gospels’ it 
is customary to include all extra-canonical writings 
which claim to he Gospels, whether they are rivius 
of or supplements to the canonical Gospels, whether 
they are dependent on or independent of the writ¬ 
ings of the four Evangelists, whether the tradition 
they embody has the appearance of being authen¬ 
tic or is manifestly fictitious. But when the term 
‘apocryphal’ has this wider denotation, it has a 
narrower connotation. To Jerome this extension 
of the meaning of the word is generally ascribed, 
for he applies it to those Jewish writings which 
had a place in the LXX Greek version of the OT 
but were not included in the twenty-two books of 
the Hebrew Canon {Prologue Galeatus: 1 Quidqtiid 
extra hos est , inter dirdtcpvcpa esse ponendum ’). 
Nevertheless, Jerome held that some of the OT 
apocryphal books might be read ‘ for the edifica- 

* These were sanctioned on condition that the ancient Greek 
text was printed in parallel columns with the modern Greek 
version. But in 1901 ecclesiastical and patriotic prejudices were 
roused by a modern version or' paraphrase,' circulated at the 
expense of queen Olga, and, in consequence, the circulation of 
any Greek version except the ancient Greek text has been de¬ 
nounced by the Synod and prohibited by the Government. 
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tion of the people, not for confirming the authority 
of Church dogmas’ ( Prol . to Books of Solomon ); 
his description of these non-canonical books as 
apocryphal does not therefore imply that he 
condemned them as false and worthless. This 
must be borne in mind when * apocryphal ’ is de¬ 
fined as uncanonical in its application to Gospels. 
Apocryphal Gospels are uncanonical Gospels; but 
all uncanonical Gospels are not necessarily apo¬ 
cryphal in the bad meaning which adheres to 
the word. A Gospel may be neither spurious nor 
heretical, though it is apocryphal; it may be 
based upon a genuine tradition, though it is un¬ 
canonical. 

ii. Origin. —The resemblances and the varia¬ 
tions in the Synoptic Gospels furnish a problem 
which requires for its solution either an oral tra¬ 
dition which gradually became as stereotyped as 
though it had been written, or documentary 
sources modified by oral traditions. Most critics 
recognize elements of truth in the oral as well 
as in the documentary theory of the origin of the 
Gospels. Those who adopt the documentary hypo¬ 
thesis allow for the influence of traditions current 
in the Church, though not committed to writing. 
The problem presented by the apocryphal Gospels 
is to determine how far their additions to the nar¬ 
ratives of the four Evangelists are derived from au¬ 
thentic sources, also to decide how far the fictitious 
accretions are due to fraudulent intentions or the 
heretical tendencies of the respective writers. The 
external evidence for the existence of an apocryphal 
Gospel must be weighed together with the evidence 
derived from a careful study of its contents before 
any judgment can be pronounced as to its origin. 
But no pre-judgment of the issue in any particular 
case is involved in the statement of some general 
considerations which must guide every such in¬ 
quiry. The author of Supernatural Religion thinks 
that ‘apologetic critics 1 are prejudiced by ‘can¬ 
onical glamour *; but there may be an unreason¬ 
able bias against as well as a reason ablepresump- 
tion in favour of the canonical Gospels. The rever¬ 
ence they enjoyed for centuries is a significant fact, 
and is not satisfactorily accounted for by the state¬ 
ment that they wore ‘more fortunate’ than the 
Gospels which wore never included in the Canon of 
Scripture (The Gospel according to Peter, p. 132). 
The claim of an uncanonical Gospel to represent 
an early form of the Christian tradition cannot 
be dismissed on a priori grounds, nor can it be 
admitted without the most thorough investigation. 
The author may have derived the narratives of 
unrecorded incidents in the life of Jesus, or the 
reports of His umvritten sayings, from sources 
unknown to the four Evangelists. Jesus did 
‘many other things’ (Jn 21 86 ) than those which 
the canonical Gospels relate; before St. Luke 
wrote the Third Gospel many had ‘taken in hand 
to draw up’ similar, if less complete, narratives 
(Lk l 1 ). Moreover, the manufacture of fanciful 
traditions is not always to be ascribed to the zeal 
of heretics, but sometimes to an eager desire to 
satisfy — without critical discrimination between 
the nucleus of fact and the embellishments of 
fiction—curiosity in regard to those periods in our 
Lord’s life about which the four Evangelists tell us 
nothing. Pseudo-Matthew had persuaded himself 
that the motive which impelled him to write was 
love for Christ (Liber de infantia Maries: ‘amor 
ergo Christi est , cui satisfecimus’). But before any 
apocryphal Gospel is assumed to contain an earlier 
and purer form of the Evangelic tradition it must 
be examined in the light of indisputable evidence 
that writers of Gnostic tendencies (cf. Epiph. Beer. 
xxvi. 8,12) published fictitious and pseudepigraphio 
works to support their peculiar tenets, claiming 
that their works imparted knowledge, secretly 


handed down to them, of the things hidden by 
Jesus from the multitude to whom He spoke in 
riddles w hich none but His most favoured disciples 
understood. Origen (c. 240) says: ‘ There are some 
believers exactly like drunken people who treat 
■with violence their own body, for they falsify and 
alter the text of the Gospels three or four times, 
in order that they may evade its remonstrances’ 
(contra Celsum , ii. 27. See Harnack, Chron. i. 50U). 

The variations in the texts of such apocryphal 
Gospels as are extant in different recensions can¬ 
not, in the judgment of Tischendorf, be explained 
as unintentional alterations; often the sense of a 
passage is completely altered, these Gospels being 
treated with a freedom which is inconceivable on 
the supposition that they were held in as high 
esteem as the canonical Gospels (de Ew. Apocr. 
origine et usu , p. 121: ‘ Fraudis apocrypha (evan¬ 
gel ia) convincuntur ex mira qua laborant textus 
ambiguitate , a qua immensum canonica differunt , 
quamquam et ipsa hand exigua lectionum varie- 
tate premuntur j. The authors of the apocryphal 
Gospels, whether they were influenced by dogmatic 
motives or by a desire to satisfy curiosity, adopted, 
as Hofmann points out, similar methods of com¬ 
position. In both classes of writings there are 
some stories which are pure inventions, but there 
are others in which a causa media may be dis¬ 
covered. Sometimes elaborate narratives are de¬ 
veloped out of a mere allusion in the canonical 
Gospels, sometimes words of Jesus are transformed 
into deeds, sometimes a slavishly literal fulfilment 
of an OT prophecy is recorded, and sometimes 
Jesus is represented as working marvels closely 
resembling and frequently surpassing OT miracles 
(Herzog, PRE* i. fioo). 

iii. Value. — The revival of interest in the 
apocryphal writings of the NT is due partly to 
the discovery of new* documents, and partly to 
the attraction exerted upon the minds of many 
scholars by the fascinating and complex problem 
of the literary origin of the Gospels. Amongst 
the questions 'upon which light is sought are the 
following: Do these uncanonical Gospels impart 
any additional knowledge of the words and works 
of the Lord Jesus ? In this respect it is generally 
agreed that their value is slight. Do they help to 
establish any theory of the origin of the Gospels ? 
In this respect tlieir value diners greatly: until 
more complete and more accurate texts oi some of 
these Gospels are accessible it is impossible to ex¬ 
press any positive judgment in regard to their 
relation to the canonical Gospels. It may, how¬ 
ever, be said that the theory of a common oral 
tradition deserves more careful consideration than 
it has received from some modern critics, whose 
arguments are valid only on the assumption that 
priority to the canonical Gospels and direct depend¬ 
ence on them are the only possible alternatives.. 

The apocryphal Gospels contain information 
which is of considerable value to the student of 
the manners and customs of the Jews in early 
Christian times. It is true that their statements 
are sometimes in flagrant contradiction to history ; 
but it is, as a rule, not difficult to discover the 
dogmatic bias which led to a perversion of the 
facts. When no such motive is discernible, and 
the details given violate neither psychological nor 
historical probability, the writers source may be 
an authentic tradition. For example, the setting 
of some of the fabulous stories of our Lord’s child¬ 
hood has an interest for the antiquarian who 
regards the fantastic miracles as quite incredible. 
It is also probable that, in the near future, these 
Gospels will prove of even greater value to his¬ 
torians as they strive to disperse the gloom which 
still hangs over the first two centuries of the 
Christian era, —the period when heretical ten- 
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dencies appeared within the Church, and heretical 
sects were formed outside it. In the controversy 
which has arisen on this question there has been 
on the one side a tendency to forget that in the 
4th cent, opinions might be regarded as heterodox 
which were not so regarded in the 2nd cent.; but 
on the other side there has been a tendency to 
claim the sanction of the early Church for later 
forms of asceticism and Gnosticism, on the in¬ 
sufficient ground that some of these Gospels which 
originated in heretical circles foimd some favour 
amongst Christians. Yon Dobsehutz, who has 
studied these writings from this point of view, 
has called attention to facts which have an im¬ 
portant bearing on the discussion, as, e.g., that the 
adherents of Gnosticism who claimed to belong to 
the Christian Church, and sought to propagate 
their peculiar views within its borders, did not of 
their own accord leave the Church,—it was the 
Church that excluded them; also that the Docetic 
type of Christianity current in Egypt at the end 
of the 1st and at the beginning of the 2nd cent, 
was at a very early date discredited as heretical, 
though it long continued to dominate Christian 
thought as expressed in Christian art (Theol. Lit.- 
Zeitung , 1903, No. 12). 

In this article the contents of the various apo¬ 
cryphal Gospels are given, sometimes in full, but 
always in sufficient detail to enable the reader to 
judge of their worth. This course has been taken 
m the belief that first-hand acquaintance with 
these writings establishes, by contrast, the unique 
value of the canonical Gospels, and furnishes the 
most conclusive refutation of the theories which 
seek to lift these extravagant stories to the same 
level as the narratives of the four Evangelists. To 
pass from the NT to these apocryphal Gospels, in 
so far as they embody independent traditions, in¬ 
volves a complete change of psychological climate. 
The wisdom of Westcott’s words is confirmed by 
recent research: ‘ The completeness of the anti¬ 
thesis which these spurious stories offer to the 
Divine record appears at once—if we may be allowed 
for a moment to compare light with darkness—in 
relation to the treatment of the three great ele¬ 
ments of the Gospel history—Miracles, Parables, 
and Prophecy, the lessons of power, of nature, and 
of providence. In the apocryphal miracles we find 
no worthy conception of the laws of providential 
interference; they are wrought to supply personal 
wants, or to gratify private feelings, and often 
are positively immoral. Nor, again, is there any 
spiritual element in their working. . . . The apo¬ 
cryphal Gospels are also entirely without parables; 
they exhibit no sense of those deeper relations 
between nature and man — between corruption 
and sin—which are so frequently declared in the 
Synoptic Gospels. ... Yet more, they do not 
recognize the office of Prophecy. History in them 
becomes a mere collection of traditions, and is 
regarded neither as the fulfilment of the past nor 
as the type of the future * ( Introd . to Study of the 
Gospels, Appendix D). 

iv. Reception and influence. — In tracing 
the influence of these writings no question arises, 
as in regard to the OT Apocrypha, of their recep¬ 
tion by any section of the Church as canonical or 
deutero-canonical books. In the 2nd cent, four 
Gospels, and only four, were recognized. There is 
also ample evidence, as will hereafter be manifest, 
that most of the apocryphal Gospels have always 
been condemned by orthodox Christians. A few, 
however, had an extensive and early circulation 
amongst Christians in the East: for example, the 
Protevangelium of James was read in churches in 
the 4th cent., and was translated into the Syriac, 
Arabic, and Coptic languages. .Details of such 
usage will be given in the notes on the several 


Gospels; but in general it may be said that these 
writings were condemned by the Western Church 
until the Middle Ages, when a sufficient period of 
time had elapsed for their origin to be forgotten. 
Pseudo-Chrysostom (c. 600) is said to have made 
use of the apocryphal Gospels of the Childhood 
of Jesus, and from the 10th cent, onwards they 
formed the material for legendary poems ana 
miracle-plays, whilst some of their traditions were 
embodied in paintings and other works of art. 
The first of a series of Latin poems by Hroswitha 
(d. 968), a Saxon nun, is based on the fictitious 
accounts given in these Gospels of the perpetual 
virgmity of Mary. Vincent of Beauvais, a Do¬ 
minican, did much to popularize these apocry¬ 
phal stories by including many of them in his 
Speculum Majus (c. 1250); the third part of this 
work, the Speculum Historiale , contains twelve 
chapters from the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew, and 
several from the Gospel of tne Nativity of Mary. 
In the 14th cent, the Speculum Historiale was 
translated into French and other European lan¬ 
guages. In his Speculum Sanctorum de Voragine 
(d. 1298) made use of almost the whole of the 
Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, and of a few 
chapters from the Gospel of pseudo - Matthew. 
This work, better known as the Leqenda Aurea , 
and the Speculum Historiale of Vincent were 
amongst the earliest printed books in the 15th 
cent.; they are the chief sources from which many 
popular Roman Catholic compilations of these 
stories are derived. Yet Vincent put the Gof pels 
he made use of into the category of ‘doubtful* 
writings; and amongst Roman Catholic divines 
who have denounced them as unauthoritative, 
Tappenhorn mentions Alcuin (d. 804), St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux (d. 1153), and Thomas Aquinas 
(d. 1274). As recently as 1884, Pope Leo XIII. 
reaffirmed the judgment of the learned Pope 
Benedict XIV., which declares the Protevangelium 
of James and other works on the Nativity of Mary 
to be ‘impure sources of tradition* ( de Fcstis 
B.M.V. lit. ii. cap. 9: * Cum plures scr there 
volucrint , ex turhidis fontihus , quce tradiderunt, 
hausisse videntur Tapi>enhorn, whose work is 
published with episcopal authority, laments that 
these fictions arc often accepted as embodying 
‘ ancient and pious traditions.* ‘ The veil which 
the Holy Spirit in the Gospels has drawn over the 
birth and early life of tne Mother of God, we 
ought not to try to remove by means of untrust¬ 
worthy, apocryphal narratives* (Ausserbiblische 
Nachrickten , p. 18 f.). 

Some of the fables of these Gospels are found in 
the &oran, as, e.g. t the vow of Mary’s mother to 
consecrate her virgin daughter to the temple- 
service, the feeding of Mary by an angel, the use 
of rods to discover by lot a guardian for Mary, 
the making by the boy Jesus of twelve sparrows 
out of clay, etc. Kessfius, the famous commen¬ 
tator on the $oran, refers in his notes to more 
of these stories (cf. Forbes Robinson, Coptic Apocr. 
Gospels in ‘ Texts and Studies,* IV. ii. ; 1896). 

v. Classification. —There is an article on the 
Gospel of Nicodemus in vol. iii. p. 544 If., and an 
account of the Gospel of Marcion in art. Luke 
(Gospel of), ib. p. 168 f. Separate articles on the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews (see above, 
p. 338 if.), and on the Gospel of Tatian (see art. 
Diatessaron, below, p. 451 if.), appear in the 
present volume. In the present article the most 
important of the apocrypnal Gospels, other than 
those above mentioned, will be treated in the 
following order:— 

A. Gospels (or fragments of Gospels) which, in 
the opinion of some critics, embody an early tradi¬ 
tion, and rival the canonical Gospels. In regard 
to the date, character, and tendencies of thes? 
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Gospels there has, however, been much contro¬ 
versy ; they are known as— 

1. Gospel according to the Egyptian*. 

£. Gospel according to Peter. 

8. Fay Cun Gospel Fragment 

B Gospels which claim to fill np the gaps in 
our knowledge of the parents of Jesus, or of His 
infancy and childhood, viz.— 

L Protevangelium of James, including the 
Latin recensions known as-— 

J Gospel of pseudo-Matthew, 

Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, 
iccording to Thomas. 

Gtospel of the Childhood. 

4. Arabic History of Joseph the Carpenter. 

5. The Departure of Mary (Tranuitug Maria). 

C. Gospels whose heretical origin is universally 
acknowledged, viz.— 

1. Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. 

2. Gospel according to Philip. 

8. Gospel according to Matthias. 

4. Gospel according to Basilides. 

D. Gospels of which almost nothing is known ex¬ 
cept their name. These will be mentioned in alpha¬ 
betical order, and, as far as possible, described. 

Literature.—I n 1552 Bibliander’s edition of the * Protevan¬ 
gelium Jacobi* appeared; this work is also the only Gospel 
in the earliest collection of NT Apocrypha: Apocrypha, h.e. 
narrationrs de Christo, Maria, Joseph, cognations et jamilia 
Christi , extra Biblia, etc., 1564, added by M. Neander Soravi- 
ensia to his Catechesis Mart, Lutheri parva. Fabricius 
published the first critical edition in 1703: Codex apocryphus 
NT; this work is the basis of Jones'A New and Full Method 
of settling the Canonical Authority qf the NT, and of Birch’s 
Auctarium cod. apocr. NT Fabridani. In 1832 Thilo’s Codex 
Apocrypha.s NT appeared with valuable Prolegomena; this 
work is the basis of Borber^s Bibliothek der NT Apokryphen , 
and of Brunet's Les ivanyilss apocryphes. A new impetus to 
the study of these writings was imparted by the publication of 
the results of Tischendorfs learned researches: Emngelia 
A pocrypha, 1853, 2nd ed. 1876; this standard edition was pre¬ 
ceded by Tischendorf’s prize essay: de Evang, Ajtocr. origins 
et os a, 1851; in the same author’s Warm warden unsere 
Erangelien verfassU there is a chapter on ‘Apocr. Literatur.’ 
IIilgenfeld’s NT extra canonem receptum, 4th ea. 1884, contains, 
in the section entitled 4 Librorum Deperditorum Fragmenta,* 
learned notes on some of these Gospels. 

in recent years elaborate investigations of the apocryphal 
Gospels have been published. Invaluable to all students are 
those found in Hornack’s Altchristliche Litteraturgeschichte 
and Zahn’s Geschichte dec NT Rations. Holtzmann’s Ein- 
leitung in das NT, 3rd ed. 1892, contains an appendix on the 
‘NT Apocrypha.’ Admirable introductions to these Gospels, 
with complete translations of their contents, are given in Die 
Apokryphen des Neuen Testaments — a comprehensive work 
shortly to be published under the editorship of Dr. Hennecke, 
who, with Prof A. Meyer, has contributed the greater part of 
the section on the apocryphal Gospels. 

Preuschen's Antileyomena: Die Rests der ausserkanonischen 
Erangelien und urchristlichen Ueberlieferungen , presents a 
critically edited text of the extant fragments of these writings. 
The Syriac Versions are brought within the student's reach by 
Wright’s Contributions to the Apocryphal Literature qf the NT, 
and his articles in the Journal qf Sacred Literature, 1865 ; the 
Coptic Versions by Forbes Bobinson’s Coptic Apocryphal 
Gospels . 

Other works are: Hofmann, Leben Jesu nock den Apokry- 
p hen, 1851; Kleuker, Ueber die Apokryphen des NTs; Tappe- 
hom, Ausserbiblische Nachrichten (a Roman Catholic work); 
Pons, Recherches sur les apocryphes du nouveau Test. ; Nicholas, 
Etudes swr les EvangUes Apocryphes; Variot, Les irangiles 
apocryphes fa Soman Catholic work); Barnes, Canonical and 
Uncanonieal Gospels ; Baring-Gould, Lost and Hostile Gospels ; 
EUicott, ‘On the Apocr. Gospels* in Cambridge Essays, 1856; 
Krttger, ‘The Apocr. Gospels’ inGillett’s translation of Early 
Christian Literature ; Oruttwell, * Early Apocr. Literature ’ in 
A Literary History qf Early Christianity; Westcott, ‘ On some 
of the Apocryphal Gospels in Introduction to the Study of the 
Gospels , Appendix D; Salmon, ‘Apocryphal and Heretical 
Gospels' in Introduction to the NT, lect. xi. ; Orr, NT Apocry¬ 
phal Writings, with brief and scholarly notes—a volume of the 
'Temple Bible': Hone’s ‘catchpenny 1 Apocr. New Testament 
Is sufficiently described by Orr as ' critically worthless.’ Excel¬ 
lent English translations are given in Walker’s Apocryphal 
Gospels, Acts and Revelations (Anbe-Nicene Christian Library); 
voL ix., an extra volume of the series, contains ‘ the Gospel of 
Peter.’ 

Important and lengthy articles on tnese Gospels are contri¬ 
buted by Hofmann to voL L of PRE »: by Lipsius to voL ii. of 
the Diet, of Christ, Biography ; shorter articles by James to 
voL L of the Encycl. Biblica, and by Charles to voi xxv. of the 
Encycl. Britannioa. Hofmann's article has the most complete 
Bibliography. 


A. 1. Egyptians , Gospel according to 

THE.— 

i. Meaning of the title. 

iL Evidence of existence. 

1. Clement of Alexandria. 

2. Origen (Jerome, Ambrose). 

8. liippolytus and Epiphanius. 

4. The so-called Second Epistle of Clement 

of Borne. 

5. Hypothetical sources. 

iii. Contents. 

iv. Origin and character. Place and data. 

Literature. 

1. Meaning of the title.— In the title which 
Clement of Alexandria first applies to this Gospel 
— rb tear A lyvxrlovt etiayylXiov — the preposition 
sard cannot have the same meaning as in the 
titles of the canonical and other Gospels, where it 
is used with a proper name in the singular.. The 
reference is not to authorship, but to the region in 
which the Gospel found acceptance, or to the circle 
from which it sprang. It is improbable that the 
Gospel was written in the Egyptian, i.e. the Coptic 
language; Clement of Alexandria a notes from it, 
but there is no evidence either that he made use of 
a translation or that he had learnt Coptic during 
his residence in Egypt. On account of the resem¬ 
blance of the title to that of the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to the Hebrews, Haraack ( Chronologie, L 612 f.) 
suggests that one Gospel circulated amongst the 
Jewish Christians residing in Egypt, and the other 
Gospel amongst the Christians who were natives 
of Egypt; it is also a possible inference that the 
Gospel was not called xa0’ ’'EXA^as, because Chris¬ 
tianity had more adherents amongst the native 
Egyptians than amongst the Greek residents in 
Egypt. But there is insufficient foundation for 
Hamack’s argument, when he maintains that the 
title—the Gospel of the Egyptians, or the Egyptian 
Gospel — signifies that this was the only Gospel 
known to these Egyptian Christians. * If, in the 
same circles, the Gospels according to Matthew, 
Mark, etc., had been read with equal or even 
higher authority, it would have been impossible in 
those circles to describe this Gospel as the Gospel 
of the Egyptians.’ Uamack's conclusion rests 
upon his statement that the name was given to 
the Gospel by Egyptian writers, i,e. by Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen ; he acknowledges that 
if non-Egyptian Fathers had thus described this 
Gospel, * we might, nay we must, have believed that 
because the Gospel came from Egypt it was called 
the Egyptian Gospel, just as the Palestinian Gospel 
was called t 6 evayyeXiov tcad’ *E ppaiovs, or 'EppaZKbv, 
or ’I ovSaiKbw. 9 But although Origen was a native 
of Alexandria, Clement was an Athenian. Zahn 
( Geu'hichte , ii. 630) can find no intimation in the 
writings of Clement and Origen that they regarded 
themselves as Aiyvimot; his explanation of the title, 
therefore, is that whilst the Church at Alexandria 
kept to the canonical Gospels, this non-canonical 
Gospel had considerable popularityin the provinces 
of Eg vpt during the 2nd century. This conclusion is 
a probable inference irom the scanty facts ; more¬ 
over, it is in accord with the history of the Church 
in Egypt during the 3rd and 4th cents., when th$ 
provincial Churches diverged in their theology 
from the teaching of the Alexandrian Fathers. 

ii. Evidence of existence.—1 . The Gospel 
according to the Egyptians is first mentioned 
(175-200) by Clement of Alexandria, After quot¬ 
ing a passage which Julius Cassionus (c. 170) 
ascribes to 4 the Lord,* Clement adds: * We have 
not this saying in the four Gospels that have been 
handed down to us, but in the Gospel icar* Alyxnr- 
nous (Strom, iii. 13,92). The Gospel is not described 
as a heretical writing, but it is regarded as out¬ 
side the class to which the four Gospels belong (rtf* 
Tcapadcdo/Uvois ijftir ^rrapoiv efayyeXioLs). 

2 . Origen in his Commentary on Lk l 1 (c. 220) 
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gives the unknown authors of rb /car* klyvirrlovt 
ebayyiXiov the first place in his list of those who 
‘took in hand to draw up a narrative of Gospel 
occurrences.’ With these writers who took the 
matter in hand he contrasts the four Evangelists 
who wrote as they were moved by the Holy Spirit 
aylov Kivo&pevos rveviiaros). Latin translations 
of Origen’s notes on this passage are given by 
Jerome and by Ambrose ; both place the Gospel in 
the class of lieretical writings. Jerome’s words 
are: *Ecclesia quatuor habei evangelia, hazreses 
plurima , e quibus quoddam scribitur “ secundum 
ABgyptios.”^ (Cf. Zahn, Geschichte, ii. 625). After 
naming other apocryphal Gospels, Jerome says 
‘ et alia plura legimus ’: these words are not in 
the extant Greek text; but as it bears elsewhere 
signs of abbreviation, and as Ambrose in his in¬ 
dependent version essentially agrees with Jerome, 
the Latin is probably a correct rendering of 
Origen’s words. Harnack and Zahn conclude that 
Origen had this Gospel in his hands; hence we 
may, with some degree of confidence, accept his 
judgment as to the character of a work which he 
nad himself read. 

3. This Gospel was known by name to two other 
authors. Hippolytus (155-235) quotes from a 
Naassene work a passage which treats of the 
constitution of the human soul, and says ( Philos. 
v. 7) that this Gnostic sect found support for their 
fantastic theories iv r<£ triypa<popUv<p icar Aiyvrrrlovs 
cvayycXUp. Of the Naassenes little is known. 
Lightfoot ( Biblical Essays , 1893, pp. 408, 411-418) 
sought toprove that the irepodibaaKaXoDvres of the 
Pastoral Epistles closely resembled them ; but Hof¬ 
mann, B. Weiss, and Hort (Judaistic Christianity, 
1894, pp. 130-146) have shown that this view does 
not meet the requirements of strict exegesis. The 
Naassenes were not Jewish legalists, but Gnostics 
‘in whose syncretistic system there were Jewish 
elements’ (cf. Zahn, Einleitung, i. 476).— Epi- 
phanius (377) states that the Sabellians appealed 
to this Gospel in support of their doctrine ; he does 
not give a quotation from it, but says that it 
represents ‘the Saviour’ as teaching His disciples 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are 
the same {rbv a&rbv etvai iraripa, rbv avrov elvai vldv, 
rbv airrbv elvai dyiov irvev/ia); he also asserts that 
the heresy was derived from apocryphal sources, 
especially from ‘the Egyptian Gospel’ (# dro- 
Kpvtfxav tivCov, /xd\t<rra drb rod KaXovptvov AlyinrTlov 
ebayyeXlov). The slight change in the title {Aiyfrir- 
riov evayytXiov) renders still more probable the 
view taken above of its meaning; Epiphanius 
( Heer . xxx. 13) also speaks of a Hebrew Gospel 
(EppcuKdv), and the natural explanation yields good 
sense in both cases: the Gospels would fitly be so 
described which were used respectively by the 
Egyptians and by the Hebrews. 

4. The so-called Second Epistle of Clement of 
Rome .—Of writings which are supposed to con¬ 
tain quotations from this Gospel, although it is 
not named, the most important is the ‘Ancient 
Homily,’ which from the 5th cent, was known as 
the Second Epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians (130-140). Pseudo-Clement — unlike 
the genuine Clement, whose Scripture references 
are almost exclusively to the OT—makes many 
allusions to the Evangelic history, using both the 
canonical Gospels and apocryphal narratives. In 
one passage there are verbal agreements with the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians: ‘ For the Lord 
Himself, being asked by a certain person when 
His kingdom would come, said, When the two shall 
be one, and the outside as the inside, and the male 
with the female neither male nor female ’ (2 Clem, 
xii.). Lightfoot concludes (Apost. Fathers , pt. i. 
vol. ii. p. 238) that ‘our pseudo - Clement would 
seem to have employed this apocryphal Go$i>el as 


a principal authority for the sayings of our Lord . 1 
Harnack is quite certain that he did, but the 
evidence does not warrant a positive statement; 
there are differences as well as agreements in the 
two forms in which the saying is quoted (cf. iii. 
below). The two versions may therefore be derived 
from a common source, either oral or written, the 
purer form of the saying being found in pseudo- 
Clement. Zahn and Resch oppose the identifica¬ 
tion of the source as strongly as Hilgenfeld and 
Harnack assert it; Harnack assigns three other 
quotations in the Homily to this Gospel ( Chron . 
L 618). Ropes says that it is impossible to express 
a confident opinion ( Die Spritche Jesu, pp. 132, 
146). 

5 . In recent criticism there has l>een manifested 
a tendency to refer back to this Gospel sayings of 
our Lord and narratives of events found in other 
fragmentary sources. Harnack favours the theory 
that the Logia in the Oxyrhynchus Fragment were 
taken from this Gospel (cf. Expositor, 5th series, 
vi. 411); Sanday does not adopt this view, but is 
of opinion that ‘they may well have had their 
birth in proximity to it* ( Crit. Rev. viii. 140); 
Armitage Robinson says: ‘ I am not at present 
prepared to say that the newly discovered sayings 
are excerpts from the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians. I must content myself with the state¬ 
ment that such a view is not improbable’ {Ex¬ 
positor, 5th series, vi. 421). It is a mere conjecture 
that the Fay Am Fragment (Mk H ** -80 abbreviated, 
with v . 28 omitted) is an extract from this GospeL 
Harnack {Chron. i. 590) suggests the Gospel ac¬ 
cording to the Hebrews as an alternative source, 
whilst Zahn regards the verses as the fragment of 
a homily ( Geschichte , ii. 789f.). Volter (Petrus- 
evangelium oder JEgypteremncjdium ?) holds that 
the Gospel of Peter is identical with this Gospel, 
in which, however, he is compelled to acknowledge 
the presence of interpolations. The reasoning has 
failed to convince scholars who have made a special 
study of the Gospel of Peter (cf. Crit. Rev. v. 299). 
Other conjectures, as, e.q., that this Gospel is re¬ 
lated to the Didache and to Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
are mentioned by Harnack, but he does not deem 
it needful to discuss them. On the general ques¬ 
tion, it may be said that it is hazardous to treat 
one Gospel, whether canonical or apocryphal, as 
dependent on another, because similar reports of 
our Lord’s words or deeds are found in both ; they 
may be independent of each other, but dependent 
on a common source, oral or written. 

iii. Contents. —The passages from this Gospel 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria are taken from 
the discourse of Jesus with Salome. (For the 
Greek text, see Harnack, Geschichte , i. 13; Preus- 
chen, Antilegomena, p. 2 f.). To Salome’s ques¬ 
tion, ‘How long shall Heath reign?’ Jesus re¬ 
plies, ‘ So long as ye women give birth; for I 
came to destroy the works of the female.’ Salome 
says, ‘Then should I have done well, if I had 
borne no children?’ and the Lord makes answer, 
‘Eat every herb, but the bitter one eat not.' 
[Salome’s words are fcaXuis ouv iiroLrjaa pd) rcsolva; 
Lightfoot proposes ‘an easy change of reading' 
{tv ivolrfira) to avoid the contradiction to the can¬ 
onical narratives implied in the rendering ‘then 
I did well that I bare not.’ But, as Zahn points 
out, this rendering would require ot> in place of 
pi; all difficulty is removed by adopting llarnack’s 
note of interrogation]. To a further question of 
Salome, ‘ When shall these things be known ? ’ the 
Lord replies, ‘ When ye tread underfoot the gar¬ 
ment of shame, and when the two become one, 
and the male with the female neither male nor 
female.’ (Cf. ii. 4 above for pseudo - Clemen! ’s 
version of this saying). 

Another extract Horn this Gospel is given by 
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Hippolytns in his refutation of the Naassene 
heresy (Philos, v. 7): ‘ They affirm that the soul 
is very difficult to discover, and hard to under¬ 
stand ; for it does not remain in the same figure or 
the same form invariably, or in one passive con¬ 
dition, that either one could express it by a sign 
or comprehend it substantially. But they have 
these varied changes [of the soul] set down in the 
Gospel inscribed “ according to the Egyptians.”* 

Epiphanius (Hair. lxii. 2 ) states that this Gospel 
was a chief source of Sabellian heterodoxy; but, 
although he asserts that in it many such things are 
ascribed to the Saviour ‘ with a mystical signifi¬ 
cance ’ (nwmipiu>5ws), he mentions only one: ‘ the 
same [person] is Father, the same is Son, the same 
is Holy Spirit.* 

In Harnack*s judgment, three more passages 
found in the homily of pseudo-Clement (Ep. c. 4, 
c. 5, c. 8 ) are quotations from this Gospel, viz.: 
* The Lord said, Though ye be gathered together 
with me in my bosom and do not my command¬ 
ments, I will cast you away, and will say unto you, 
Depart from me, I know you not whence ye are, 
ye workers of iniquity.* (Cf. Lk 13 87 , Mt 7^). 

‘ For the Lord saith, Ye shall be as lambs in the 
midst of wolves. But Peter answered and said 
unto him, What then, if the wolves should tear 
the lambs? Jesus said unto Peter, Let not the 
lambs fear the wolves after thev are dead ; and ye 
also, fear ye not them that kill you and are not 
able to do anything to you; but fear him that 
after ye are dead hath power over soul and body, 
to cast them into the gehenna of fire.* (Cf. Lk 10 s , 
Mt 10 s8 , and Lk 12 4 * 8 ). * For the Lord saith in the 
Gospel, If ye kept not that which is little, who 
shall give unto you that which is great? For I 
say unto you that he which is faithful in the least, 
is faithful also in 010011 .’ (Cf. Lk 16 10 , Mt 25 21 * a ). 

iv. Origin and character. — There is great 
divergence of opinion in regard to the character of 
this Gospel. All are agreed that it circulated 
amongst various heretical sects or schools ; bui 
was it, therefore, a heretical Gospel as regards its 
origin ? or was it, as Hamack believes, ‘ part of 
the original Evangelic literature in the strict sense 
of the word ? ’ 

The facts of which any satisfactory solution of 
the problem must take account are these: 1 . 
Clement of Alexandria’s statements [Strom, iii. 
9, 13, 91) that the Gospel was used (a) by Cassian, 

| the Gnostic leader (6 rij s doicfyreios dpxvyfc) of the 
Encrutites who were ascetics and condemned mar¬ 
riage, and ( 6 ) by Tlieodotus, the Egyptian pupil of 
the Gnostic Valentinus. 2. Hippolytus asserts 
that the Naassenes, who were also Gnostics, quoted 
it in support of their speculations about the soul 
of man. 3. Epiphanius says that the Sabellians 
found passages m it which taught a modalistic 
doctrine of the Trinity. 4. Clement of Alex¬ 
andria classes it apart from ‘the four Gospels.* 
5 . Origen puts it at the head of the list of heretical 
Gospels.—Is Origen’s judgment confirmed by the 
extant fragments of this Gospel ? To this question 
Lipsius (Diet. Christ. Biog . it 712) replies: ‘ The 
Gospel was a product of pantheistic gnosis *; un¬ 
questionably, it contains traces of the teaching 
that the true gnosis imparts * insight into the un¬ 
substantial character 01 all the distinctions which 
prevail among, and separate one from another, the 
things of this visible world *; it reflects also the 
practical as well as the mystical aspect of Gnosti¬ 
cism, for the Encratite prohibition of marriage 
was the natural consequence of insight into the 
vanity of the distinctions of sex. Some amount 
of Encratism is recognized by Hamack, but he con¬ 
tends that it is not present to such an extent as to 
justify those who describe the Gospel as heretical 
and Gnostic. He is right in maintaining that the 


ascetic tendency of some of the sayings has been 
exaggerated, and in urging that the entire Gospel 
may have contained material derived from purer 
sources than the fragments known to us. But to 
establish the non-heretical character of this Gospel 
more conclusive evidence is required than its use 
by pseudo-Clement, which, as we have seen, cannot 
be regarded as a certainty. The least convincing 
part of Harnack’s investigation is that in which 
the inference that this Gospel bears the Synoptic 
stamp, and is closely akin to Matthew and Luke, is 
made to rest upon the insufficiently attested asser¬ 
tion that it was used by pseudo - Clement. ‘It 
contained nothing heretical,—if it had, the Church 
at Rome in 170 would certainly not have read it * 
(Chron. i. 619). But if pseudo-Clement drew from 
the same source as this Gospel, the phenomena of 
the text would be satisfactorily explained, especi¬ 
ally the expanded and less credible form given in 
this Gospel to the words of Jesus. Moreover, this 
solution of the problem is quite consistent with 
Hamack *8 view that this Gospel is not dependent 
on the Synoptics, but ‘ derives from the sources of 
the Synoptics.* The strongest argument adduced 
to prove that this Gospel must have contained 
much orthodox teaching, is based upon the fact 
that Clement of Alexandria held it in good esteem 
and gave a different, if mystical, interpretation to 
those passages which the Encratites quoted in 
support of their ascetic practices. The most prob¬ 
able conclusion which the evidence now avail¬ 
able warrants is that the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians is a Gnostic writing derived, it may be, 
from a good source ; but if its unknown author had 
access to material as valuable as that of which the 
Evangelists made use, lie treated it more freely, 
and both added to and modified the Evangelic 
tradition. 

In regard to the place where this Gospel was 
written, Zahn suggests Antioch ; Hamack prefers 
Egypt. Its date cannot be later than the middle 
of 'the 2nd cent., probably about 140. Hamack, 
however, holds that the terminus ad gutm is 130. 

Literature.— Emmerich, de Evany . see. Ebrceos , A2gypt. 
etc., 1807 ; Schneckenburger, Ueber das Evany. der xEgypt. 
1834 ; Hennecke in Die Apokryphen dex NT. See also Hilgen- 
feld, Hamack, Zahn, in opn. citt., and cf. Reach, Ausserkanon- 
ische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien, 1894, p. 28. 

A. 2. Peter , Gospel according to.— 

L Evidence of existence prior to its discovery. 

1. Serapion. 

2. Driven. 

3. Eusebius, etc. 

4. Some doubtful testimony. 

li. Contents of recently discovered Fragment. 

Hi. Relation to the canonical Gospels. 

iv. Alleged use by early writers. 

v. Character ana tendencies. 

vi. Date and place of origin. 

Literature. 

i. Evidence of existence prior to its dis¬ 
covery.—1 . The earliest evidence of the existence 
of this Gospel is found in a letter of Serapton, 
who became bishop of Antioch c. 190. Eusebius 
mentions amongst the memorials of his ‘literary 
industry ’ a work composed ‘ on the so-called Gospel 
of Peter,* and gives the following extract from* it 
(HE vi. 12 [McGiffert’s translation, p. 258]): ‘ For 
we, brethren, receive both Peter and the other 
apostles as Christ; but we reject intelligently the 
writings falsely ascribed to them, knowing that 
such were not handed down to us. When I visited 
you, I supposed that all of you held the true faith, 
and as I had not read the Gospel which they put 
forward under the name of Peter, I said, “ If this 
is the only thing which occasions dispute among 
you, let it be read.” But now, having learned from 
what has been told me that their mind was in¬ 
volved in some heresy, I will hasten to come to 
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you again. . . • For having obtained this Gospel 
from others who had studied it diligently, namely, 
from the successors of those who first used it, 
whom we call Docetae (for most of their opinions 
are connected with the teaching of that school), 
we have been able to read it through, and we find 
many things in accordance with the true doctrine 
of tne Saviour, but some things added to that 
doctrine, which we have pointed out for you fur¬ 
ther on.* 

2. Oriaen, writing c. 246, not only mentions this 
Gospel, but also shows some knowledge of its con¬ 
tents. * Some say, basing it on a tradition in the 
Gospel according to Peter, as it is entitled, or the 
Book of James, that the brethren of Jesus were 
sons of Joseph by a former wife, whom he married 
before Mary ’ {Com. on Mt. bk. x. 17 [Ante-Nicene 
Christian library, p. 424]). Eusebius tells us {HE 
vi. 21 ) that Origen was summoned to Antioch by 
Mammsea, the mother of the emperor Alexander 
Severus, and ‘a most pious woman,* though it is 
not said that she was a Christian. From Ser- 
apion’s statements about this Gospel it is evident 
that it was not widely circulated; but if Origen 
saw it during his visit to Antioch (probably 218), 
his uncertainty in regard to a particular passage 
is only what mmlit be expected, and does not de¬ 
tract from the value of his testimony to its general 
character.* 

3. Besides quoting Serapion’s estimate of this 

Gospel, Eusebius (c. 324) refers to it twice {HE 
iii 3,25). ‘ The so-called Acts of Peter, however, 

and the Gospel which bears his name, and the 
Preaching, and the Apocalypse, as they are called, 
we know have not been universally accepted, be¬ 
cause no ecclesiastical writer, ancient or modern, 
has made use of testimonies drawn from them.’ 
In his chapter on the Canon of Holy Scripture, 
Eusebius classifies the books into Homologoumena 
or ‘ accepted,* Antileqomena or ‘ disputed, v66ol or 

* spurious,’ i.e. orthodox but not canonical. After 
enumerating the writings which arc placed under 
these several heads, he adds: ‘We have felt com¬ 
pelled to give this catalogue in order that we 
might be able to know both these works and those 
that are cited by the heretics under the name of 
the apostles, including, for instance, such books 
as the Gospels of Peter, of Thomas, of Matthias, 
or of any others besides them, and the Acts of 
Andrew and John and the other apostles, which 
no one belonging to the succession of ecclesiastical 
writers has deemed worthy of mention in his 
writings.* 

The statement of Jerome [de. Vir. Hlust. 1 ) that 
this Gospel is a heretical work, also the condemna¬ 
tion pronounced upon it in the so-called ‘ Gelasian 
decretal* (‘ evangetium nomine Petri apostoli apo - 
cryphvm *), are in agreement with, and possibly are 
based on, the judgment of Eusebius, t 

4. Historical critics of different schools regard 
the testimony of Theodoret (c. 450) as untrust¬ 
worthy. He says that this Gospel was used by the 
Nazarenes, of whom, however, he knows nothing 
except that they ‘honour Christ as a righteous 
man* {Hasr.fab, iL 2 ). Zahn points out in detail 
the marks of confusion in Theodoret’s references 
to the Jewish Christian sects ( Geschickte , ii. 743); 
Hamack inserts a note of interrogation, and 
attaches no more value to this than to most of 

* this historian’s remarkable statements * ( Chron . i. 
623); Hofmann thinks that Theodoret meant the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews {PEE 9 i. 663). 

* For other traces of the use of this Gospel by Origen, see 
J. O. F. Murray's article in the Expositor (4th series, vii. 55 1.\ 

t O ther writers who were probably acquainted with the 
Petrine Gospel are the author of the Didasealia and Apostoli - 
Mi Constitutions (of. Harnack, Bruchstiicke, p. 41 LI, and 
Cyril of Jerusalem (ct Swete, ‘The Akhmim Fragment,’ in his 
edition of the Gospel of Peter, xxxflL). 


There has been much discussion in regard to the 
meaning of a phrase in Justin Martyr's (c. 150) 
Dialogue with Trypho. Some have thought that 
this Gospel is referred to as the ‘Memoirs of 
Peter* in the passage: ‘And when it is said that 
he changed the name of one of the apostles to 
Peter; and when it is written in the Memoirs of 
him {&To/xvTifMOP€VfiaTa atsroG) that this so happened, 
etc.* The difficult problem of the relation to this 
Gospel of Justin Martyr’s quotations cannot be 
discussed until its contents have been given; but 
it is important that the discussion should not be 
biassed oy the assumption that ‘ the name “ Me¬ 
moirs” cannot with any degree of propriety be 
applied to our canonical Gospels,’ as the author of 
Supernatural Religion asserts {The Gospel accord¬ 
ing to Peter , p. 22 ). It may be granted that the 
airroO is more naturally interpreted as referring to 
Peter and not to Jesus; but the judgment of such 
an expert as Lip&ius {Diet. Christ. Biography, ii. 
712) must not be forgotten: ‘In the passage in 
question the right reading is most probably not 
aTTOfjLPTj/AOPevnaTCL airrov {i.e. of Peter mentioned just 
before), but dirojiv. abruv {i.e. tGjv dTo<TT6\u>v as else¬ 
where). * But if, contrary to his invariable practice, 
Justin here attaches a name to the Evangelistic 
writings, it is by no means certain that he speaks 
of this apocryphal Gospel as the ‘Memoirs of 
Peter.’ He may refer to the Second Gospel, for 
many ancient authorities support the testimony of 
Origen : ‘ The Gospel published by Mark may be 
called Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was’ (adv. 
Marcion. iv. 5 ), and in Mk 3 17 there is a record 
of the fact mentioned by Justin: ‘Simon he sur- 
named Peter.’ 

iL Contexts of recently discovered Frag¬ 
ment. —In 1892 M. Bouriant published the manu¬ 
script known os ‘ the Akhmim Fragment*; it con¬ 
tains portions of the Gospel of Peter, of the Apoca¬ 
lypse of Peter, of the Hook of Enoch, and ol the 
Acts of St. Julian. This parchment manuscript 
and a papyrus collection of mathematical pro¬ 
blems were discovered by the French Archaeological 
Mission during the winter of 1SS6-87 in the tomb 
of a monk at Akhmim, the ancient Panopolis, in 
Upper Egypt. A heliographic reproduction of the 
manuscript greatly assisted paheographists to de¬ 
termine the true text, in regard to which scholars 
are now generally agreed. The parchment codex 
is assigned to a date between the 8th and the 
12 th century. The following translation by Dr. 
J. Armitage Robinson was carefully revised by 
him in accordance with the photographic facsimile 
(Ante-Nicene Christian Library, voL ix. p. 7 f.) 

L But of the Jews none washed his hands, neither Herod nor 
any one of his judges. And when they had refused to wash 
them, Pilate rose up. And then Herod the king commandeth 
that the Lord be taken, saying to them, What things soever I 
commanded you to do unto him, do. 

2. And there was standing there Joseph the friend of Pilate 
and of the Lord ; and, knowing that they were about to cmcify 
him, he came to Pilate and asked the body of the Lord for 
burial. And Pilate sent to Herod and asked his body. And 
Herod said, Brother Pilate, even if no one had asked for him, 
we purposed to bury him, especially os the Sabbath draweth 
on; for it is written in the Law that the sun set not upon one 
that hath been put to death. 

3. And he delivered him to the people on the day before the 
unleavened bread, their feast. And they took the Lord and 
pushed him as they ran, and said. Let us drag away the Son 
of God, having- obtained power over him. And they clothed 
him with purple, and set him on the seat of judgment, saying, 
Judge righteously. 0 king of IsraeL And one of them brought 
a crown of thorns and put it on the head of the Lord. And 
others stood and spat in his eyes, and others smote his cheeks; 
others pricked him with a reed; and some scourged him, saying, 
With this honour let us honour the Son of God. 

4. And they brought two malefactors, and they crucified the 
Lord between them. But he held his peace, u though having 
no pain. And when they had raised the cross, they wrote the 
title, This is the king of IsraeL And having set his garments 
before him they parted them among them, and oast lots for 
them. And one of those malefactors reproached them, saying, 
We for the evils that we have done have suffered thus, but tmi 
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man, who hath become the Saviour of men, what wrong hath 
he done to you? And they, being angered at him, commanded 
that his lege should not be broken, that he might die in torment. 

6. And it waa noon, and darkness came over all Jud&a: and 
they were troubled and distressed lest the sun had set whilst he 
was vet alive: [for] it is written for them, that the sun set not 
on him that hath been put to death. And one of them said, 
Give him to drink gall with vinegar. And they mixed and gave 
him to drink, and fulfilled all things, and accomplished their 
sins against their own head. And many went about with lamps, 
supposing that it was night, and fell down. And the Lord cried 
out, saying, My power, my power, thou hast forsaken me. And 
when he had said it, he was taken up. And in that hour the 
vail of the temple of Jerusalem was rent in twain. 

6. And thei. they drew out the nails from the hands of the 
Lord, and laid him upon the earth, and the whole earth quaked, 
and great fear arose. Then the sun shone, and it was found the 
ninth hour; and the Jews rejoiced, and gave his body to 
Joseph that he might bury it, since he had seen what good 
things he had done. And he took the Lord, and washed him, 
and rolled him in a linen cloth, and brought him into his own 
tomb, which was called the garden of Joseph. 

7. Then the Jews and the elders and the priests, perceiving 
what evil they had done to themselves, began to lament and to 
say. Woe for our sins; the judgment hath drawn nigh, and the 
end of Jerusalem. And I with my com^tanions was grieved; 
and being wounded in mind we hid ourselves: for we were 
being sought for by them as malefactors, and as wishing to set 
fire to the temple. And upon all these things we fasted and 
sat mourning and weeping night and day until the Sabbath. 

8. But the scribes and Pharisees and elders being gathered 
together one with another, when they heard that all the people 
murmured and beat their breasts, saying, If by his death these 
most mighty signs have come to pass, see how righteous he is 
—the elders were afraid, and came to Pilate, beseeching ,him 
and saying, Give us soldiers that we may guard his sepulchre 
for three days, lest his disciples come and steal him away, and 
the people suppose that he nas risen from the dead and do us 
evil. And Pilate gave them Petronius the centurion with 
soldiers to guard the tomb. And with them came elders and 
scribes to the sepulchre, and having rolled a great stone to¬ 
gether with the centurion and the soldiers, they altogether who 
were there set it at the door of the sepulchre ; and they affixed 
seven seals, and they pitched a tent there and guarded it. And 
early in the morning as the Sabbath was drawing on, there 
came a multitude from Jerusalem and the region round about 
that they might see the sepulchre that was sealed. 

9. And in the night in which the Lord’s day was drawing on, 
as the soldiers kept guard two by two in a watch, there was a 
great voice in the heaven, and they saw the heavens opened, 
and two men descend from thence with great light and approach 
the tomb. And that stone which was put at the door rolled of 
itself and made way in part; and the tomb was opened, and 
both the young men entered in. 

10. When therefore those soldiers saw it, they awakened the 
centurion anti the elders; for they too were hard by, keeping 
guard. And, as they declared what things they had seen, 
again they see three men come forth from the tomb, and two 
of them supporting one, and a cross following them: and of 
the two the head reached unto the heavens, but the head of 
him that was led by them overpassed the heavens. And they 
heard a voice from the heavens saying, Thou hast preached to 
them that sleep. And a response was heard from the cross, 
Yea. 

11. They therefore considered one with another whether to 
go away and show these things to Pilate. And while they yet 
thought thereou, the heavens again are seen to open, and a 
certain man to descend and enter into the sepulchre. When 
the centurion and they that were with him saw these things, 
they hastened in the night to Pilate, leaving the tomb which 
they were watching, and declared all things which they had 
seen, being greatly distressed, and Baying, Truly he was the 
Son of God. Pilate answered and said, I am pure from the 
blood of the Son of God: but it was ye who determined this. 
Then they all drew near and besought him and entreated him 
to command the centurion and the soldiers to say nothing of 
the things which they had seen: For it is better, say they, for 
us to be guilty of the greatest sin before God, and not to fall 
into the bands of the people of the JewB and to be stoned. 
Pilate therefore commanded the centurion and the soldiers to 
say nothing. 

12. And at dawn upon the Lord’s day Mary Magdalen, a 
disciple of the Lord, fearing because of the Jews, since they 
were burning with wrath, had not done at the Lord’s sepulchre 
the things which women are wont to do for those that aie, and 
for those that are beloved by them—she took her friends with 
her, and came to the sepulchre where he was laid And they 
feared lest the Jews should see them, and they said, Although 
on that day on which he was crucified we could not weep and 
lament, yet now let us do these things at his sepulchre. But 
who shall roll away for us the stone that was laid at the door 
of the sepulchre, that we may enter in and Bit by him and do 
the things that are due? For the stone was great, and we fear 
lest some one see us. And if we cannot, yet if we but Bet at the 
door the things which we bring for a memorial of him, we will 
weep and lament, until we come unto our home. 

13. And they w'ent and found the tomb opened, and coming 
near they looked in there; and they see there a certain young 
man sitting in the midst of the tomb, beautiful and c !utlied in 
a robe exceeding bright; who said to them, Wherefore are ye 
come? Whom seek ye? Him that was crucified? He is risen 


and gone. But if ye believe not, look in and see the place 
where he lay, that he is not [here]; for he is risen and gone 
thither, whence he was sent. Then tile women feared and tied. 

14. Now it was the last day of the unleavened bread, and 
many were going forth, returning to their homes, as the feast 
was ended. But we, the twelve disciples of the Lord, wept and 
were grieved ; and each one, being grieved for that which was 
come to pass, departed to his home. But I Simon Peter and 
Andrew my brother took our nets and went to the sea: and 
there was with us Levi the son of Alph&us, whom the Lord... 

iii. Relation to the canonical Gospels.— 
A careful study of the contents of this Gospel 
reveals many close resemblances to, and some 
striking divergences from, the canonical Gospels. 
The author of Supernatural Relitfion endeavours 
to prove that it is not dependent on them, and 
describes those who differ from him on this ques¬ 
tion as ‘apologetic critics’ {op. cit . 107f.). But 
Harnack’s judgment is that acquaintance with 
Mark is ‘ proved or almost proved,’ on the other 
hand acquaintance with John is ‘ not proved ’; in 
regard to Matthew and Luke he is uncertain 
whether their points of agreement with this 
Gospel show that its author made use of their 
narratives, or of the same sources as the Evan¬ 
gelists ( Bruchstiicke , p. 32 f.). Zalin holds that 
‘ the only sources from which the Gospel of Peter 
has drawn its materials are our four Gospels,’ and 
shows that there is close agreement with each 
Gospel as well in forms of expression as in sub¬ 
ject-matter. He accounts for the divergences by 
allowing time for the development of variations 
in the text of the canonical Gospels {Das Evan - 
gelium des Petrus , p. 47). But, whilst the evidence 
available may suffice to establish the probability 
of dependence upon the four Gospels as a source, 
it is not sufficient to prove that they were the only 
source. The subject is exhaustively treated in the 
introduction to Swete’s edition of this Gospel (‘ The 
Aklimim Fragment,’ xiiiff.). The Petrine Passion- 
history ‘ exceeds by about one-fourth the average 
length of the four c anonical narratives,’ and this 
notwithstanding many significant omissions; the 
result of a verbal comparison reveals coincidences 
which, in Swete's judgment, prove that the use of 
the First and Second Gospels by the author of the 
Petrine Fragment is ‘ scarcely doubtful ’; that there 
is a * strong presumption ’ in favour of his use of 
the Third Gospel; and that traces of verbal in¬ 
debtedness to the Fourth Gospel are fainter, though 
it is ‘ at least probable that he had access ’ to it. 
From the nature of the case absolute proof is not 
attainable, but the solution of this complex pro¬ 
blem, to which the investigations of many scholars 
point, is that the Petrine Gospel is later than the 
canonical Gospels ; that its author was acquainted 
with them ; that his sources are treated witli great 
freedom, many of the changes being due to his re¬ 
casting of the Gospel history in the form of a per¬ 
sonal narrative; and that possibly he had access 
to other sources, which may have included, as Har- 
nack rightly says, some good traditions {Chron. i. 
624). 

iv. Alleged use by early writers. —Traces 
of the Petrine Gospel have been diligently sought 
in the works of authors who wrote before the date 
at which it is known to have been in circulation. 
The author of Supernatural Religion argues for 
the probability that Tatian possessed this Gospel, 
but reveals an apologetic interest in the establish¬ 
ment of a conclusion which might ‘lead to the 
opinion that Tatian’s Harmony was not composed 
out of four Gospels, but out of live* {op. cit. p. 41). 
It is, however, an indisputable fact that there are 
signs of harmonizing in this Fragment: to refute 
the argument that Tatian used it by proving that 
its author used Tatian is impossible, but in all 
probability a Harmony', such as the Diatessaron , 
was known to him. This is Swete’s view, though 
he does not think that .the Petrine writer waa 
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* limited to the use of the Diatessaron ’ {op. cit. 
xxiv.). Dr. Rendel Harris, in his ‘Popular Ac¬ 
count 5 of the Gospel, clearly states the facts, but 
reserves his iinal judgment. 

There is much more to be said in favour of the 
view that Justin Martyr (c. 150) was acquainted 
with the Petrine Gospel, as a comparison of the 
following passages with the Fragment will show. 
‘The Spirit of prophecy foretold ... the con¬ 
spiracy which was formed against Christ by Herod, 
the king of the Jews, ana the Jews themselves, 
and Pilate who was your governor among them, 
with his soldiers' {Apol. L 40). ‘And as the 
prophet spoke, they tormented Him, and set Him 
on the judgment-seat , and said , Judge us * {Apol. 
i. 85). ‘Those who crucified Him parted His 
garments among themselves, each casting lots for 
what he chose to have, and receiving according to 
the decision of the lot* {Dialogue with Trypho , 
97). The words and sentences in italics are the 
most important parallels to the Petrine Gospel in 
Justin’s writings, and the most striking of these 
is the statement that Jesus, not Pilate (cf. Jn 19 ia ), 
sat on the judgment-seat. But Justin’s account 
bears a closer resemblance to John’s than to the 
longer narrative in the Petrine Fragment; if there 
be dependence, Justin’s seems to be primary. This 
conclusion is confirmed by a fact to which Dr. 
Salmon calls attention, viz., that Justin — who, 
ex hypothesi, believed this Gospel to be Peter's, 
and therefore a document of paramount autho¬ 
rity—‘in every case where the account in this 
Gospel differs from that in the canonical, and 
where we have the means of judging which Justin 
prefers, follows the latter 'without hesitation* 
{Introd. to NT, Appendix, p. 587). 

The Epistle of Barnabas (vii. 8-5) resembles 
this Gospel in representing Jesus as drinking 
gall mingled with vinegar, and in its description 
of the fasting and mourning that followed the 
Crucifixion. Dr. Swete thinks that it may ‘ not 
improbably have come into the hands of the party 
from which the Petrine Gospel emanated.’ Me is 
also of opinion that the resemblances between the 
Sibylline Oracles (bk. 8 ) and the Petrine Fragment 
are 1 for the most part superficial.’ 

v. Character and tendencies. — Serapion, 
who first mentions ‘ the so-called Gospel of Peter,’ 
states that it was used by the Docetae; after 
reading it through, he pronounced it orthodox in 
general, but condemned it on account of its hetero¬ 
dox additions. Is this judgment as to the character 
and tendencies of the Petrine Gospel sustained by 
the knowledge gained of its contents from the 
discovery of the Akhmim Fragment ? 

DoceUsm in the 2nd cent, had various forms. 
Ignatius combated a Docetic heresy which Light- 
foot describes as ‘Judaic,’ for it combined a denial 
of the reality of Christ’s passion with a tendency 
towards Judaizing. But the author of the Petrine 
Fragment does not doubt that Christ had a true 
body, and he manifests an anti-Judaic spirit in 
his endeavour to fasten on the Jews the responsi¬ 
bility for the crucifixion of Jesus.* Irenseus de¬ 
scribes an Ophite system, which more nearly 
resembles the teaching of this Gospel; but Swete 
points out that, according to that system, the 
Christ withdrew from Jesus before the Crucifixion, 
whereas the Petrine Gospel ‘regards the higher 
nature of the Lord as remaining with Him on the 
Cross up to the moment of Mis death* {op. cit. 
xxxix. f.). Hippolytus {Philos. viiL 8, x. 12) refers 
to a Gnostic sect, which bore the name of Docetce , 
although they taught that Christ was born of the 
Virgin Mary, and had a true body. On the ground 
that Serapion could not have spoken so favourably 
of a work which denied the reality of Christ’s 
body, McGiflert identifies the Docetce, who used 


the Petrine Gospel, with this Gnostic sect, whose 
speculations added to true doctrine (Eusebius, 
Church History [McGiffert’s tr.], p. 258, n. 8 ). 
There are, however, points of contact between 
the Petrine Fragment and the comments of Valen- 
tinian writers who accepted the facts of the Gospel 
history, but made it the vehicle of Gnostic teach¬ 
ing. Mr. Swete inclines to the belief that the Petrine 
writer, though not himself a Valentinian, ‘felt 
the influence of the Valentinian school.* It is not 
necessary to decide between the claims of these 
different types of Gnostic Docetism to see that a 
writer of either of these schools would be likely to 
produce just sucli a Gospel as Serapion describes. 
Moreover, his judgment as to its character and 
tendency is fully sustained by the contents of the 
Akhmim Fragment, which has many features in 
common with the canonical Gospels, and yet has 
many additions to the Evangelic tradition, some 
being obviously unorthodox. The amplifications 
of tne Gospel history, which clearly reveal a 
Docetic purpose, are : the statement that the Lord 
was silent on the Cross ‘as though having no pain* 
(sec. 4); the cry, ‘My power, my power, thou hast 
forsaken me,* followed by the description of His 
death as an dvd\rj\f/is: * and when he had said it, 
he was taken up’ (sec. 5). The conclusion arrived 
at implies that Eusebius too severely condemns 
this Gospel; it compares favourably with the 
other Gospels assigned by him to the ‘ heretical * 
category, though it is not free from Docetio 
tendencies which characterized some forms of 
early Gnosticism. 

vi. Date and place of origin.— From Sera- 
pion’s evidence the terminus ad quem for the date 
of this Gospel cannot be placed later than A.D. 170. 
The fixing of the terminus a quo depends upon the 
decision arrived at in the foregoing discussions. 
Critics who, like Uarnack, hold that Justin used 
the Gospel, assign its composition to the beginning 
of the 2 nd century. The opposite conclusion im¬ 
plies A.D. 130-150 as the probable date ; in Swete’s 
opinion, it cannot be placed earlier than A.D. 150. 
There is no evidence of the circulation of this 
Gospel in the West; a probable inference from the 
places of residence of the writers who were familiar 
with it is that it was a Syrian Gospel. 

Literature.— Bouriant, Mdmoirrs publics par leu membres ie 
la mission archiol. franraise au Caire , ix. 1 (lb92); Stuleken in 
Die Apocryphen des ST; H&raock, Texts «. Unters. ix. 2; 
Zahn, Das Petrusevangelium ; Volter, Petrusevangelium odor 
xEgypterevangeliumt ; also editions by von Gebhardt, Kunze, 
Lods, A. Sabatier, von Schubert. English editions by Rutherford 
in extra vol. of Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Robinson and 
James, Swete, Rendel Harris, and the author of Supernatural 
Religion ; also Macpherson’s translation of von Schubert’s work 
—a useful edition with synoptical tables and critical apparatus. 
There are important articles by Baljon in Theol. Studien , 1894, 
Iff.; Funk in Theol. Quartalae/tr. 1893, 278 ff.; Hilgenfeld in 
Zeitschr. f. wise. Theol. 1893, 220 ff.; von Soden in Zeitschr. /. 
Theol. u. Kirche, 1893, 52 ff.; Stanton in Journal of Theol. 
Studies , Oct. 1900; Murray in Expositor, 4th series, voL vii.; 
Macpherson in Grit. Rev. v. 296. 

A. 3. Fay6m Gospel Fragment.— 

i. Discovery. 

ii. Contents. 

iii. Theories of origin. Date. 

Literature. 

L Discovery.— Fay dm is a province of Egypt 
about 50 miles south of Cairo. It has become 
famous within the last 25 years owing to the 
discovery at Medinet, its capital, and elsewhere, 
of a large quantity of papyri in Latin, Greek, 
Coptic, and oilier languages. In 1882 the Austrian 
Archduke Iiainer bought a mass of documents 
which are now in the Imperial Museum at 
Vienna. In this valuable collection a small and 
mutilated fragment of a Gospel was found. The 
honour of deciphering and restoring the true text 
belongs to Dr. fiickeQ, Roman Catholic Professor 
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of Christian Archaeology in the University of Inns¬ 
bruck. In the Zeitschrift fur katkolische Theologie 
(1885, iii. 498if.), Bickell published the Fragment, 
and his judgment in regard to its antiquity and 
value. Since then his conclusions have been sub¬ 
jected to keen criticism by many scholars. The 
principal contributions to the discussion have been 
made by Harnack and Zahn; the result of their 
critical investigations is given below. An instruc- 
tive account of the Fay dm papyri in general, and 
of this Fragment in particular, was published by 
Professor Stokes of Dublin in the Expositor (3rd 
series, i. 334, ii. 132, vii. 449). 

ii. Contents. —The Greek text of the Fragment, 
as linally restored by Bickell, is as follows: Mcrd 

rb (paytiv as 4£ 4&ovs, rrdvres is Tarry ry vvkt'l 
cTKavdaXiaO'frreade /card rb ypa<piv m vard^w rbv iroipiva 
Kai rb Tpdfiara SiaaKOpTrurdtiaovrat. EtV6vros rov II er- 
poV sai el ndvres ouk iyui. 4<py airrtp' 6 aXeurpuCov bis 
KOKKvj-et Kai ad rpurrov rpis dvapy^ay pe. 

Certainty in regard to some details of the re¬ 
construction cannot be attained. At first Bickell 
read u>s 4£rjyov, the letters being here obscure. 
Zahn (Geschichtc des NT Canons , ii. 785) prints 
what he regards as the most probable text in a 
way which shows at a glance the mutilations at 
the end of the lines— 

. . . dfivrjaavTQjv 64 airrCov 

perb rb <p\ayeiv ws 4% 40ous y ird[Xiv ehre• 

Tarry] ry vuktI aKav6a\i<j[6i)crea0c 
Kara] rb ypa<p4v' “ irardfcw top [Trotplva, Kai 
raj irpoftara SiaaKopiriaO-rjaleTaL.’* elrrbv- 
tos 54 ro]u Her. “ sai ei vdsTes, ouk tyu),” 

€(pr]‘ “ vpip] 6 aXcKTpvup Sit *ojc[/ct'£e i arj- 
pepov, ad rpis pe d]aapp[^ay w . . . 

According to Zalin’s reconstructed text, the con¬ 
tents of the Fragment are : 1 Now when they had 
sung a hymn, after eating according to custom, 
He said again: This night ye shall be offended 
according to the Scripture, “I will smite the shep¬ 
herd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” When 
Peter said: Even though all, yet not I, He said : 
Before the cock shall crow twice this day, thou 
shalt deny me thrice.’ 

iii. Theories of origin.— The passages in the 

canonical Gospels which correspond to the contents 
of the Fayftm Fragment are Mt 26 30 ' 34 , Mk l4 yti !W , 
the resemblances to Mark being more close. The 
words used for ‘cock’ and ‘crow* (lit. ‘cry 
cuckoo*) are not found in the NT. In Bickells 
judgment these few verses are a genuine relic of 
early Evangelic tradition, and the Fragment is part 
of such a document as Luke mentions in the pre¬ 
face to his Gospel. Harnack inclines to Bickell s 
view, though he admits that the words may be a 
free quotation from Mark rather than a part of 
the original material used by the Synoptic writers 
(‘Das Evangelicnfragment von Fajjuin’ in Texte 
und Untersuchungen , v, 4). The use of different 
words for ‘ cock ’ and ‘ crow ’ does not disprove the 
latter theory, but tends rather to confirm it. The 
Fragment has aXesrpuAr for dX^/rrw/>, and kokkv^lv 
for (pwveiv . dXeKrpudjv is the more usual word in 
classic prose ; kokkC^clv is more expressive than the 
colourless (pwvelv . * It is most probable that the 

words used in the canonical Gospels are more 
original, and that a preacher substituted in one 
case a more elegant, and in the other case a more 
significant expression* (Zahn, op. cit . ii. 787). 
Hurt favoured the view that the passage is an 
extract from the Synoptic Gospels, and uttered a 
timely warning against hasty deductions from one 
scanty fragment ( Times , 25th June 1885). Other 
conjectural explanations of its origin are that it 
is a quotation from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, or the Gosped according to the Egyptians 
(Harnack), and that it is a Gnostic recension of 
the canonical Gospels (Stokes). 


The style of writing and the methods of con¬ 
traction employed in this Fragment furnish, in 
the judgment of eminent palaiographists, a strong 
argument for fixing the date of its composition in 
the 3rd century. 

Literature.—'T his has been sufficiently indicated in the body 
of the abov e section of the article. 

B. James , Protevan gemum of.— 

L Title. 

ii. Evidence of existence. 

1. Fourth century writers. 

2. Origen. 

3. Possible traces of anonymous use. 

iii. Summary of contents. Variations in pseudo - 

Matthew and Nativity of Alary. 

iv. Character and tendencies. 

v. Relation to Latin recensions— 

1. Gospel of psevulo-Matthew. 

2. Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. 

vi. Date. 

Literature. 

1. Title. —This work claims to have been written 
by James the Just, in Jerusalem, but its author 
does not describe it as a Gospel. Its title in the 
manuscripts is ‘ The History of James concerning 
the Birth of Mary.’ Early writers do not refer 
to it as cbayytXiov, but describe it as di-^yrjais, \6yos 
ioropiKbs , laropia or yevvyais 'SlapLas. The name of 
Protevangelium was probably given to it by Ori¬ 
ental Christians ; it is not known to have existed 
before the 16th cent., when the Latin version of 
Postellus and the Greek version (Tpwrevayy4Xioy) of 
Michael Neander appeared. 

ii. Evidence of existence.— 1. The Protevan¬ 
gelium, in its present form, was known to 4th cent. 
Fathers. Epiphanius (c. 376) made use of it ( Hcer . 
lxxix. 5, lxxviii. 7); Harnack ( Citron . i. 601) finds 
reference to it in Gregory of Kyssa (Orat . in die in 
Natal. Christi, iii. 346), Eustathius , and the Ex - 
cerpta Barbari. 

2 . If this work had been known in early times 
as ‘the Gospel of James’ the evidence of Origen 
(e. 246 A.D.) would have been less trustworthy. 
There is, however, little doubt that he refers to it 
as ‘ the Book of J ames * (y pifiXos ’la kw^ov) in a 
passage where he distinguishes its title from that 
of ‘the Gospel according to Peter,’ and yet refers 
to both writings as common sources of the tradi¬ 
tion that our Lord’s brethren were ‘sons of Joseph 
by a former wife, whom he married before Mary.* 
Origen adds: ‘ Now those who say so wish to 
preserve the honour of Mary in virginity to the 
end ’ (in Matt. tom. x. 17); this comment is an 
accurate description of the purpose of the Prot¬ 
evangelium. 

3 . Possible traces of anonymous use. —Points of 
contact between this work and other writings have 
been found. Peter of Alexandria (d. 311) in all pro¬ 
bability derived from it his account of the deatli 
of Zacharias (Routh, Bell. Sac. iv. 44). Clement 
of Alexandria (c. 200 A.D.) may have leamt front 
it the story of the attestation of Mary’s virginity 
after the birth of her son, but the indefinite words 
‘some say’ may refer to oral tradition ( Strom . 
vii. 16). Justin Martyr (c. 140 A.D.) has several 
remarkable ‘concordances’ with the Protevan- 
gelium. Both combine (Avol. 33) the angel’s 
message to Mary (Lk l 3 *) with his words to Joseph 
(Mt l* 1 ); both state (Dial. 78) that our Lord was 
born in a cave; both speak (Apol. 33) of Mary’s 
overshadowing by ‘the power of God’; both attach 
importance [Dial. 100) to the Davidic descent of 
Mary; both assert that * Mary received joy,* 
though Justin (Dial. 100) connects the words xal 
xapav Xafiov<ra Ma pLa with the angelic salutation, 
whilst in the Protevangelium the same words are 
associated with the priest’s benediction. Zahn 
regards the dependence of Justin on this Gospel 
as proved. But the more exact resemblances would 
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be satisfactorily explained if both writers made nse 
of a common tradition; and the variation in the 
context of the statement about Mary’s joy points, 
in the judgment of many scholars, to the use by 
Justin of an older text of the Protevangelium. 
On the whole, the evidence cannot be said to prove 
that he used this Gospel in its present form. 

iii. SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. —[Two Latin Gospels 
of the Chilffiioodi—^pseudo-Matthew and the Natirity 
of Mary —either depend on the Protevangelium, or 
on the sources used by its author. In so far as the 
contents of these Latin Gospels are parallel to its 
narrative, the chief variations will be noted; they 
furnish important data for the solution of the pro¬ 
blem of the mutual relations of these Gospels]. 

1. On a great festival, Joachim, an exceedingly 
rich man, brings double offerings to the temple; 
they are rejected because he is childless. In his 
grief he retires to the desert and fasts forty days, 
prayer being his food and drink. 2. Anna, the 
wife of Joachim, being reproached by Judith her 
maid-servant, prays to God under a laurel, and 
asks that to her, as to Sarah, a child may be 
given. 3. Beholding a sparrow’s nest in the laurel, 
Anna laments that she is not like the fowls of 
the heaven, which are ‘productive before Thee, 
O Lord.’ 4. An angel of the Lord announces to 
Anna that her prayer is heard; she vows that 
her child shall be a gift to God. Another angel 
bids Joachim return home; he obeys, and takes 
with him flocks for an offering. Anna and Joachim 
meet at the gate. 

In pseudo-Mat. 3 the angel bids Anna meet her husband at 
the Golden Gate; in Nat. Mary 4 the angel bids Joachim meet 
his wife at the Golden Gate. Cf. Ac 8*. 

5. On the following day Joachim brings his offer¬ 
ing to the temple ana goes down to his house 
‘ justified.’ In course of time a daughter is born 
to Anna and Joachim; Anna calls the child Mary. 

In Nat. Mary 6 the name Mary is given at the command of 
the angel. 

6. When the child is six months old, Anna sets her 
on the ground * to try w hether she can stand, and 
she walks seven steps ’; Anna vows that Mary 
shall not walk on this earth until she has been 
taken to the temple of the Lord. When Mary is 
a year old, Joachim makes a great feast; the chief 
priests bless the child, and Anna sings a song to 
the Lord. 7. When Mary is three years old, her 
parents take her to the temple in fulfilment of 
their vow. After the high pnest has blessed her, 
he ‘sets her down upon the third step of the altar’; 
she ‘dances with her feet, and all the house of 
Israel love her.’ 

In pseudo-Mat. 4 the child is put down before the doors of 
the temple, and * goes up the fifteen steps so swiftly, that she 
does not look hack at all.’ In Nat. Mary 6 the virgin of the 
Lord goes up all the steps without help ( in such a manner that 
you would tnink she had already attained full age.' The Lord 
* by the indication of this miracle ’ foreshowed the greatness of 
‘His virgin.’ 

8. Mary dwells in the temple *as if she were a 
dove,’ and is fed by the hand of an angel. When 
she is twelve years old, Zacharias the high priest 
summons the widowers in order that the Lora may 
signify whose wife Mary is to be. 

Pseudo-Mat. 6 adds many marvels, as, e . g. t the angels often 
speak to Mary and most diligently obey her; sick people who 
touch her go home cured. Both in pseudo-Mat. and Nat. Mary 
the age of Mary is fourteen when she refuses to be given in 
marriage, and announces her resolve to be a virgin to God. 

9. Joseph, throwing away his axe, obeys the sum¬ 
mons ; the widowers present their rods to the high 
priest in the temple. A dove comes out of Joseph’s 
rod and rests upon his head—the sign that he is 
chosen to keep the virgin of the Lora. 10. When 
Joseph refuses, saying, ‘I have children, and I 
am an old man,’ the priest warns him of the guilt 


of disobedience. Joseph therefore takes Mary from 
the temple to his home. 

In pseudo-Mat 8 the tribe of Judah is chosen by lot; then 
every man of that tribe, ‘ who has no wife,' takes his rod to tbs 
temple. The high priest does not at first bring Joseph's rod 
out of the Holy of Holies 1 because he was an old man.’ Joseph 
asks : * Why do you hand over to me this infant, who is younger 
than my grandsons?’ In Nat. Mary 8 Joseph withholds his 
rod; God Is consulted a second time, and Joseph is found out; 
also Joseph's rod produces a flower on which the Spirit descends 
in the form of a dove (cf. Is ID- *). 

11. The angel of the Lord announces to Mary at the 
well the coming upon her of the power of the Lord. 

In pseudo-Mat. 9 the angel appears to Mary in her chamber, 
while she is working at the purple for the veil of the temple. 

12. Mary visits Elisabeth, who greets her as * the 
mother of my Lord.* 13. Mary returns home after 
her three months* visit to Elisabeth; Joseph re¬ 
proaches her, and with weeping she maintains 
her innocence. 14. The angel of the Lord appears 
to Joseph. 15. Annas the scribe accuses Joseph 
of stealthily marrying Mary; the officers bring her 
with Joseph to the tribunal. 16. Joseph and Mary 
drink the water of the ordeal and remain unhurt. 

Pseudo-Mat. 10-12 describes with even less restraint the 
incidents recorded in chs. 13-16. In Nat. Mary 0 the words of 
the angel to Mary are much expanded; from one addition it 
would seem that when this apocryphal book was written the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was unknown: 4 that 
which shall be born of thee shall alone be holy, because it alone, 
being conceived and horn without sin, shall he called the Boo of 
God. 

17. Joseph takes Mary and his sons to be enrolled 
in Bethlehem. In Mary’s face sometimes there is 
laughter and sometimes sorrow; she explains to 
Joseph, ‘ I see two peoples with my eyes; the one 
lamenting, and the other rejoicing. 

Pseudo-Mat. 13 adds 4 she saw the people of the Jews weeping, 
because they have departed from their God; and the people of 
the Gentiles rejoicing, because they have been made near to 
the Lord.' But cf. Gn 25 ^ or Lk 2?**. 

18. Joseph leaves Mary in a cave in charge of his 
two sons, whilst he seeks a woman to minister to 
her needs. The sky is astonished and the birds 
keep still. 19. When the woman enters the cave 
a great light shines, but it gradually decreases 
until the infant’s birth. 20. The woman tells 
Salome of the strange event; Salome demands 
proof. Her hand is made to burn with fire as a 
punishment for her unbelief, but is restored when 
she touches the infant. 21. The Magi are led by 
the star to the cave, and present their gifts. 22. 
Herod sends murderers to kill the children from 
two years old and under. Mary nuts her child 
into an ox-stall. A mountain is cleft to receive 
Elisabeth and John. 

Pseudo-Mat. adds many details. The star is •larger than any 
that had been seen since the beginning of the world.’ The ox 
and the ass ’incessantly adore 111 ) 11 ,’ fulfilling the word of 
Habakkuk the prophet: 4 Between two animals thou art made 
manifest.’ (Hab 8^ LXX »» ftic* luo *r0r«rp, by slight 

change in Hebrew text: for 

23. Zacharias is murdered, because he cannot tell 
the officers of Herod where his son is. 24. A priest 
hears a voice saying, ‘Zacharias is murderedthe 
body of Zacharias is not found, but his blood is 
turned into stone. Simeon is chosen in his place. 
25. The author says that he withdrew into the 
wilderness, because of the commotion that arose 
about the death of Herod. Doxology. 

iv. Character and tendencies. —From the 
summary of contents given above, it will be seen 
that chs. 1-17 of the Protevangelium are occupied 
with the story of Mary—her birth and childhood, 
her life in the temple, and her betrothal to Joseph. 
In chs. 18-20 the style of the narrative is changed, 
the direct form is assumed: ‘I, Joseph, was walk¬ 
ing,’ etc. The writer, laying aside all reserve, 
enlarges upon the marvel of the birth of Jesus, 
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and upon the perpetual virginity of Mary. The 
remaining portion of this work (chs. 21-25) con¬ 
sists of (a) the account of the visit of the Magi, 
which closely follows the narrative of the canonical 
Matthew; and (6) the story of the marvellous 
escape of John from Herod's massacre, and of the 
murder of his father Zacharias. 

The extravagances of chs. 18-20, the Gnostic 
tendencies of the narrative, and the abrupt intro¬ 
duction of Joseph as the speaker, are sufficient 
reasons for regarding this section of the Gospel as 
derived from an independent source. Harnack 
calls this section Apocryphum Josephi. Some 
light has been cast upon chs. 22-24, which Harnack 
calls Apocryphum Zacharies , by the researches of 
Berendts { Studien iiber Zacharias - Apokryphen, 
1895); he holds that the Protevangelium does not 
contain these legends in their oldest form. Con¬ 
firmation of this theory is found in the fact that 
Origen (in Matt, tract. 25), who was acquainted 
with the Book of James, gives a very different 
account of the martyrdom of Zacharias; his 
account may have come from an independent 
source, but the recognition of this possibility 
renders no less probable the suggestion of Har¬ 
nack ( Chron. i. 601) that the BtpXos ’ latc&Bov to 
which Origen refers is essentially identical with 
chs. 1-17 of the Protevangelium. The evidence 
of Origen, therefore, like the evidence of Justin, 
yields no proof of the existence of this Gospel in 
its present form; he becomes, however, the oldest 
witness for the yiwprpns Ma plat , the story of the 
Nativity of Mary. 

The result of the foregoing analysis is to show 
that in all probability the Protevangelium is a 
composite work. The facts do not warrant the 
inference that its author had three separate docu¬ 
ments before him of which he made free use, 
adding his own embellishments; they point rather 
in the direction of the conclusion at which Lipsius 
(Diet. Christ. Biog. ii. 703) arrives by a different 
course of reasoning. The author’s acquaintance 
with Jewish customs is manifest to every reader; 
but, as Lipsius points out, such incidents as the 
refusal of Joachim and his sacrifice, the bringing 
up of Mary in the temple, and the drinking by 
Joseph of the water of the ordeal, are quite con¬ 
trary to Jewish ideas and usages; moreover, there 
are traces of Gnostic speculation, especially in the 
Apocryphum Josephi and the Apocryphum Zach- 
arim. ‘ This curious admixture of intimate know¬ 
ledge and gross ignorance of Jewish thought and 
custom compels us to assume and distinguish be¬ 
tween an original Jewish Christian writing and a 
Gnostic recast of it.' * 

v. Relation to Latin Recensions.— 1. The 
Gospel of pseudo-Matthew. This Gospel claims to 
be Jerome’s translation into Latin of what the 
holy Evangelist Matthew wrote in Hebrew and 
‘set at the head of his Gospel.’ It gives, with 
variations such as are noted above, the same nar¬ 
rative as the Protevangelium ; but, instead of end¬ 
ing with the martyrdom of Zacharias, it describes 
(chs. 18-24) the flight into Egypt, and enlarges upon 
the marvels of the journey— e.g. the adoration of 
the infant Jesus by dragons, lions, and panthers ; 
the bending of a palm-tree at His word, in order 
that His mother may gather its fruit; the shorten¬ 
ing of the way. so that in one day they accomplish 
what would otherwise have taken tliirty days; the 

* The secondary character of this Gospel, in so far as it can he 
compared with the narratives of Matthew and Luke, is recog¬ 
nised by critics of various schools, notwithstanding the attempt 
of Conrady to show that the Evangelists borrowed from it (Die 
Quellen der kanonUchen KindheitsyeschicJUe Jesus). ‘ It would 
have been a literary miracle if the opening chapters of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, with their lifelike touches and tender 
humanities, had been derived from a work teeming with super¬ 
stitious trivialities * (Dr. T. Niool in Critical Aesietc, xii. ssx 


prostration of the idols when Mary with her child 
enters the Egyptian temple. The rest of this 
Gospel, in what Tischendorr regards as its complete 
form ( Evang. apocr. 51-112), gives the story oi the 
boyhood of Jesus in a form even more extravagant 
than the Gospel according to Thomas, an account 
of which is given below. There is little doubt 
that, in so far as this Gospel is parallel with the 
narrative of the Protevangelium, it is independ¬ 
ently derived from the same sources. It alone 
records the special series of miracles wrought in 
Egypt and on the way thither; in the narratives 
which it has in common with the Protevangelium 
there is a marked development of the marvellous 
nature of the incidents ; the growing exaltation of 
Mary is also very apparent. 

2. The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary .— This 
short Latin Gospel, entitled the Evangelium de 
Nativitate Marias , covers the same ground as the 
early part of the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew ; its 
last words describe the birth of Jesus at Beth¬ 
lehem. It is found amongst the works of Jerome, 
and has every appearance of being an orthodox 
revision of the Latin Gospel oi pseudo-Matthew. 

vi. Date.—A ccording to the view taken above 
of the composite character of this Gospel, the 
original Jewish-Christian work dates from the 
middle of the 2nd century. The Protevangelium 
in its present form embodies the result of a Gnostic 
recast, and cannot be earlier than the latter part 
of the 3rd century. To the 4th cent, or perhaps the 
5th must be assigned the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew , 
of which the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary is a 
later redaction. 

Literature.— In 1552 Bibliander’s Latin edition was published, 
Postellus having prepared the text from a Greek MS. In 1840 
Suckow ibsued a separate edition, ex. cud. MS Venetiano. 
See A. Meyer in Die Apokr. dee NT, p. 47 ; also Neander Bor., 
Thilo, Tischendorf, Harnack, Zahn, Borberg, Wright, Orr, in 
opp. citt. Translation by A. Walker in Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library, also by Conybeare from an Armenian MS in Anver. 
Juurn. of Theul. i. 1897, p. 424 ff. Articles by Hilgenfeld in 
Zeitschr.jf. tries. Theol. xii. p. 339f., xiv. p. 87 note; Conrady, 
Die Quellen der kanonischen Kindheitsgeschichten, and in SK 
lxii. p. 728 ff. 

B. 2. Thomas , Gospel according to.— 

i. Evidence of early writers. 

1. Hippolytus. 

2. Ongen, Eusebius, etc. 

ii. Present form. 

iii. Summary of contents. 

iv. Character and tendencies. 

v. Date. 

Literature. 

1. Evidence of early writers.— 1. A Gospel 
Kara Qufiar was, according to Hippolytus (155-235), 
in use among the Naasseues. A passage, in which 
they found support for their teaching in regard to 
the ‘nature of the inward man’ {<pv<nv . . . Hjp 
ivrbs ardpibirov), is quoted from the Gospel: * He 
who seeks me shall find me in children from seven 
years old ; for there will I, who am hidden in the 
fourteenth icon, be manifest’ (’£/*£ 6 j^rpCov cvp^aei 
iv iraidiois drb ir&v ivrd’ inei ydp ip rf iS' al&pi 
Kpvftdpevos tpapepovfx at). 

2. Origen ( c . 246) mentions this Gospel (Horn. i. 
in Luc.), and Eusebius ( c. 324) places it with the 
Petrine Gospel amongst the ‘heretical’ writings 
(HE iii. 25). Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386) states 
that the Manichseans wrote it ( Catech. iv. 36), and 
in a later passage of the same work traces its 
origin to ‘ one of the three base disciples of Moses' 
(vi. 31). Later wTiters refer to the high esteem 
in which it was held by the Manichoeans. 

ii. Present form.— A Gospel, entitled * Thomas 
the Israelite philosophers Account of the Infancy 
of the Lord’ [Qupd ’loparjXirov QiXoobQov ford els rd 
raidtsd tou K vplov), is extant in two Greek recen¬ 
sions, also in a Latin and in a Syriac version. 
Tischendorf gives the longer Greek recension 
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(Evany, apoer. pp. 140-157), the shorter Greek 
recension (pp. 158-163), and the Latin version, 
which Haraack describes as a compilation, with 
striking resemblances to the apocryphal Gospel 
of Matthew (pp. 164-180). The Syriac version 
(Wright, Apoc. Lit. NT , p. 6f.) is a somewhat 
abbreviatedf form of the longer Greek recension. 
(For English translations of the two Greek and 
the Latin versions, see Walker’s Apoer . Gospels, 
p. 78 if.; and for a detailed account of the varia¬ 
tions in the several texts, see Lipsius’ article in 
Diet. Christ. Biog. ii. 704). None of these four 
recensions contains the Naassene quotation from 
this Gospel which is given by Hippolytus. Does 
he refer to a different Gospel, or to an original 
Gospel of which the longest extant version con¬ 
tains only fragments? The attempt to answer 
these questions must be deferred until the outline 
of the contents of these four recensions has been 
given. But one important piece of evidence is here 
in place. Nicephorus (d. 599) mentions this Gospel 
in liis Stuhometry , and states that it contained 
1300 stichoi. Therefore, inasmuch as the longest 
extant recension does not contain half of that 
number of stichoi , it is possible, though not certain, ! 
that the copy known to Nicephorus contained the 
passage quoted by Hippolytus. 

iii. Summary of contents. — The narratives 
contained in this Gospel of the Childhood of Jesus 
consist of (a) stories of His superhuman know¬ 
ledge, (5) stories of His superhuman power. The 
different versions frequently disagree, as well in 
their statements in regard to the scenes of the 
miracles and the names of the chief actors, as in 
the form of the narratives and in the arrange¬ 
ment of the various incidents. The following 
summary is based on the longer Greek recension :— 
(a) To his teacher, Zaccliaeus, the child Jesus 
repeats the letters of the alphabet, 1 from the 
Alpha even to the Omega, clearly and with great 
exactness’; He questions His teacher about the 
first letter, and convicts him of ignorance of the 
nature of Alpha, and therefore of inability to 
teach others the Beta. * Thou hypocrite! first, 
if thou knowest, teach the A, and then we shall 
believe thee about the B. . . . And in the hearing 
of many the child says to Zacchreus: ‘ Hear, O 
teacher, the order of the first letter’ [the old Phoen¬ 
ician A was written < or V], ‘and notice here 
how it has lines, and a middle stroke crossing 
those which thou seest common; (lines) brought 
together; the highest part supporting them, and 
again bringing them under one head; with three 
points [of intersection]; of the same kind; prin¬ 
cipal and subordinate ; of equal length. Thou nast 
the lines of the A.’ The amazement of Zaccliaeus, 
as he listens to this allegorizing, is thus ex¬ 
pressed : * That child does not belong to this earth. 

. . . What great thing he is, either god or angel, 
or what I am to say, I know not.* The shorter 
Greek recension represents Jesus as saying: ‘I 
know more than you, for I am before the ages. 

. . . When you see my cross, then will ye believe 
that I speak the truth.* When Joseph takes the 
child to another master, who tries * to flatter him 
into learning his letters,* Jesus immediately reads 
a book that lies on the desk, and by the Holy 
Spirit teaches the Law to those that are standing 
round. The account of the child’s visit to the 
temple with His parents follows closely the narra¬ 
tive of Luke (2 41 -® 2 ). It describes Him as ‘ sitting 
in the midst of the teachers, both hearing the law 
and asking them questions,* but adds: 1 And they 
were all attending to him, and wondering that he, 
being a child, was shutting the mouths of the elders 
and teachers of the people, explaining the main 
points of the law, and the parables of the prophets.* 
(5) Some of the miracles ascribed to the child 


Jesus are works of beneficence, but others aie 
deeds of vengeance. When five years old He 
makes twelve sparrows out of clay, and as soon 
as He claps His hands they fly away. At the 
same age He raises to life a child killed by a fall; 
and also a young man who, whilst splitting wood, 
cut the sole of his foot in two, and died from loss of 
blood. ‘ And he said to the young man, Rise up 
now, split the wood, and remember me.* When 
six vears old He breaks a pitcher, but fills His 
cloak with water and carries it to His mother ; 
He stretches a short piece of wood, and makes it 
equal to the longer piece. At the same age He 
cures His brother James, who was dying from the 
effects of the bite of a viper ; He also performs two 
more miracles of raising from the dead. But His 
miracles of vengeance make such an impression 
that the parents of a boy whom Jesus lias killed 
say to Joseph : * Since thou hast such a child, it is 
impossible for thee to live with us in the village; 
or else teach him to bless, and not to curse, for he 
is killing our children.* The son of Annas the 
scribe is * dried up * at His word; a boy w ho runs 
up against Him is struck dead; one of His teachers 
incurs His wrath, and at His curse swoons and 
falls to the ground; His accusers are smitten 
with blindness, and dare not provoke Him to anger 
lest His rebuke should maim them. 

iv. Character and tendencies.—To the evi¬ 
dence of Hippolytus that this Gospel was known 
to the Naassenes, and of Cyril of Jerusalem, w ho 
regards it as a M&nichsean w ork, should probably 
be added the witness of Irenjeus (c. 19U) to its use 
amongst the Marcosians, a Gnostic sect, whose 
leader boasted that he had improved upon his 
master, Valentinus. It is true that iremeus does 
not name the ‘spurious writing’; but he accuses 
the Marcosians of pulling to pieces ‘ the dispensa¬ 
tions of God, in themselves so striking, by means 
of Alpha and Beta,’ and of bringing forward • that 
false and wicked story ’ that the Lord said to His 
teacher : ‘ Do thou first tell me w hat Alpha is, 
and then I will tell thee what Beta is.’ ‘This 
they expound as meaning that he alone knew' the 
Unknown, which he revealed under its type. 
Alpha ’ ( Hccr . I. xx. 1 ; cf. xvi. 3). The value of 
this passage consists in its testimony to a second- 
century Gnostic interpretation of an incident which 
is recorded in the extant Gospel according to 
Thomas. Harnack ((Jhron. i. 594) assigns to this 
apocryphal Gospel, in its original form, a saying 
or Jesus, which irenseus charges the Marcosians 
w'ith misinterpreting: ‘I have often desired to 
have one of these words, and I had no one who 
could utter it’ ( licer . I. xx. 2). The saying may, 
however, be a loose quotation from the canonical 
Gospels (Lk 10 24 ; cf. Lk 19"). 

The question asked above may now be answered. 
If one sect of Gnostics found in the contents of 
this Gospel—not to assume that the Gospel itself 
w as in their hands—support for their speculations, 
the Syrian Gnostics (iSaassenes) may have used 
the same Gospel, though the passage quoted in 
Hippolytus is not found in the extant fragments. 
The saying (see § L), whatever be its true mean¬ 
ing, is clearly a Gnostic interpretation of some of 
our Lord’s sayings about childhood, with Gnostic 
accretions (cf. Mt 7 8 18®). Ropes (Die Spriiche 
Jesu , p. 100) expounds it as signifying that only 
when a child attains to full intelligence con the 
image of Christ be manifested in it. The saying 
is not so entirely out of harmony with this Gospel 
of the Childhood as to compel the ascription of it 
to an unknown Gospel of Thomas. The undoubted 
difference between this saying and the fabulous 
contents of the Gospel that has been preserved 
would be explained if the Gospel quoted in Hip¬ 
polytus was revised by an anti-Gnostic editoi and 
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abbreviated in accordance with his views. Such 
an anti-Unostio would be a heretic in the judg¬ 
ment of writers like Origen, for in the canonical 
Gospels the child Jesus works no miracles. It 
is probable, as Lipsius suggests, that this Gospel 
originated in an attempt ‘ to enlist the miraculous 
stories of the Childhood on the Catholic side. . . • 
The child Jesus [it might be argued] must cer¬ 
tainly have worked some miracles in order to 
rebuke the Gnostic error, which made the Christ 
to descend upon Him for the first time at His 
baptism 5 {Diet. Christ . Bioa. ii. 704). 

v. Date. —Zalin holds that this Gospel was one 
of the sources used by Justin Martyr (c. 140), who 
says {Dial. 88) that Jesus ‘was in the habit of 
working as a carpenter when among men, making 
ploughs and yokes’ {Aporpa kclI £vy&); there is a 
verbal coincidence with this Gospel which describes 
Joseph as a carpenter who ‘made ploughs and 
yokes.’ But Justin, who was a native of Palestine, 
would scarcely require a written source for this 
tradition, nor is he likely to have used a heretical 
Gospel as an authority. Justin cannot, therefore, 
be quoted to prove the existence of this Gospel in 
the first half of the second century ; a legitimate 
inference from the evidence already given is that 
in its original form it was written c. 160-180. 
But Harnack does well to add that it is impossible 
to say certainly how much of the Gospel in its 
present form was derived from the longer work. 
There may, of course, be interpolations in the 
abbreviated versions of this Gospel. 

Literature.—C otelerius published a fragment from a Paris 
MS of the 15th cent, in his notes to the Vo nut. Apunt. vi. 17; 
also Ming&relli a larger portion : Nuova rarcolta d'opm-coli 
Kcientifici, tom. xii., Venet. 764, pp. 73-155. See A. Meyer in Die 
Apohr. des AT, p. 63 : Conrady in S'A’, 1903, Heft 3 ; also Tliilo, 
Tischendorf, Wriglit, Borberg, Harnack, Zahn, Orr, in oyp. citt. 

B. 3. Childhood , Arabic Gospel of the.— 

i. Sources. 

ii. Contents. 

iii. Characteristics. Date. 

Literature. 

i. Sources. —This Gospel is entitled in Tisclien- 
dorfV corrected Latin version ( Erang . Apurr. pp. 
1S1-209), Evrmgdium Infanticc Salvatoris Ara- 
bicum. The Arabic text is a translation from the 
Syriac. The work is a compilation. The author 
refers to ‘ the book of Joseph, the high priest ’ 
(c. 1), to ‘the Gospel of the infancy,’ and to ‘the 
perfect Gospel ’ (c. 25), and concludes: * Here 
endeth the whole Gospel of the Infancy, with the 
aid of God Most. High, according to what we have 
found in the original.’ For the first part of this 
Gospel (1-25) the compiler claims the authority of 
Joseph Caiaphas, whose book Lipsius {Diet. Christ. 
Bioa. ii. 705) identifies with ‘ the Gnostic work 
made use of in the Protevangelium, and which 
bore the name of Joseph (not Caiaphas, of course, 
but the husband of Mary) ’; the earlier portions 
of his narrative are to a large extent parallel to 
the Protevangelium and to the Gospel of pseudo- 
Matthew \ but he also draws largely on ‘the perfect 
Gospel,’ though he records ‘ very many miracles ’ 
of the Lord Jesus which are not found either in it 
or in less • complete * Gospels of the Infancy. In 
the second part (26-55) nis chief source is the 
Gospel according to Thomas. 

ii. CONTENTS. —This Gospel begins by quoting 
a word of Jesus spoken, when He was lying in llis 
cradle, to Mary His mother : ‘lam Jesus, the Son 
of God, the Logos, whom thou hast brought forth.’ 
MiradeR are narrated for which no parallel can be 
found either in the canonical Gospels or in the 
apocryphal writings, as, e.g., the Lady Mary gives 
to the kings from the East one of her child’s 
swaddling-bands, which ‘ the fire was not able to 
burn or destroy ’ (8); a demoniac boy, the son of 
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an Egyptian priest, is healed by putting upon his 
head a newly washed garment of the Lord Christ 
(11); the water in which Mary washes Jesus cleanses 
from leprosy (17 ); by witchcraft a youth has been 
transformed into a mule ; Mary puts Jesus on 
the mole’s back and asks Him to exert His mighty 
power, whereupon the animal ‘became a young 
man, free from every defect ’ (21); the Holy family 
fall into the hands of two robbers, Titus ana 
Dum&chus; Titus bribes Dunmchus to let them 
go free, and Jesus tells His mother that in thirty 
years ‘ these two robbers will be raised upon tlie 
cross along with me, Titus on my right hand and 
Dumachus on my left; and after that day Titus 
shall go before me into Paradise 9 (23); at the 
age of twelve, Jesus discourses in the temple to 
astronomers on the heavenly bodies, ‘ their course, 
direct and retrograde, the twenty-fourths and 
sixtieths of twenty - fourths, and other things 
beyond the reach of reason ’ (51); also to a philo¬ 
sopher ‘ skilled in treating of natural science ’ He 
explains ‘ physics and metaphysics, hyperphysics 
and hypophysics . . . and other things beyond the 
reach of any created intellect* (52); ‘from this 
day’ ( i.e . from His twelfth year) ‘he began to 
hide his miracles and mysteries and secrets, and 
to give attention to the law, until he completed 
his thirtieth year ’ (54). 

iii. Characteristics.— The extracts given from 
this Gospel prove that its author not only drew 
largely from his sources, canonical and apocryphal, 
but also allowed his imagination free play, with 
the result that his work is a strange conglomerate 
of authentic Evangelic tradition and the most 
fantastic legends. In one respect alone does it 
compare favourably with the apocryphal Gor]kj1s 
it most closely resembles; from its fabulous stories 
there is an absence of miracles of vengeance such 
as are found in the Gospel according to Thomas 
and the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew. There are 
many traces of the influence of Gnosticism in this 
Gospel, but it also contains a clear recognition of 
the humanity of Jesus: the mother of a dying boy 
who is healed by ‘ the smell of the clothes of the 
Lord J esus Christ ’ says to Mary : ‘ Now I know 
that the power of Goa dwelleth in thee, so that 
thv Son heals those that partake of the same 
nature with himself ’ (30). The central section of 
this work has been aptly described as ‘ thoroughly 
Oriental in its character, reminding one of the 
tales of the A mbian Sights, or of the episodes in 
the Golden Ass of Apuleius’ (Walker, Apocr. 
Gospels , x.). 

No definite dote for the composition of this 
Gospel can be fixed. Lipsius is content to say 
that it was compiled ‘comparatively late, but 
probably earlier than the Mahometan times.’ 

Literature.—I n 1697 Henricus Sike published an Arabic text 
with Latin translation: Eo. Inf. vet Liiter ajtocryuhu a tfa 
Inf ant ia Salvatorig. See Fabricius, Jones, Schmid, Tliilo, 
Tischendorf, in opp. eitt. 

B. 4. Joseph the Carpester , Arabic 
History of.— 

i. Sources. 

ii. Contents. 

iii. Characteristics. Data. 

Literature. 

i. Sources.— This Gospel is entitled in Tischen- 
dorf’s Latin version {Evang. Apocr. pp. 122-139), 
Historia Joscphi Fabri Lignarii ; his edition takes 
note of variations in the Sahidic and Memphitic 
dialects of the Coptic, from which language the 
Arabic text was a recension. The author relates 
briefly the life of Joseph, and at greater length his 
death and burial; he also represents Jesus as 
uttering lengthy and rhapsodical lamentations 
For the greater part of his narrative there is no 
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parallel in other writings, but in the sections which 
describe the choice of Joseph to be the guardian 
of Mary, his betrothal to her, Herod’s search for 
the children, and the flight into Egypt, the author 
is in close' agreement with the Protevangelium. 
If he used it as a source, he omitted the portents 
which it describes as accompanying these events; 
it is more probable, however, that his source was 
the earlier Jewish-Christian tradition, for the rest 
of his work does not suggest that Gnostic em¬ 
bellishments would have been distasteful to him. 
There are more distinct traces of his dependence 
upon the Gospel according to Thomas in the 
account given of Joseph’s perplexity and the 
words of the angel (17) ; Lipsius {Diet. Christ. 
Biog. ii. 706) adds that in the Coptic recension 
‘the use made of the Gospel of Thomas is still 
more evident.* 

ii. Contexts. —In the introduction to this his¬ 
tory the author states that it was related by our 
Lord to His disciples on the Mount of Olives. 
The speaker throughout is Jesus, who says of His 
mother: ‘I chose her of my own will, with the 
concurrence of my Father, and the counsel of the 
Holy Spirit. And I was made flesh of her, by a 
mystery which transcends the grasp of created 
reason r (5), a mystery which 1 no creature can 
penetrate or understand, except myself, and iny 
Father, and the Holy Spirit, constituting one 
essence with myself ’ (14).* Joseph before his death 
asks Jesus for pardon (17) ; Jesus sees Death 
and Gehenna approaching: * accordingly I drove 
back Death ana all the host of servants which 
accompanied him* (21); when Joseph died, ‘he 
had fulfilled a hundred and eleven years; never 
did a tooth in his mouth hurt him, nor was his 
eyesight rendered less sharp’ (29); of Joseph’s 
body Jesus says : * Not a single limb of it shall be 
broken, nor shall any hair of thy head be changed. 
Nothing of tliy body shall perish, O my father 
Joseph, but it will remain entire and uncorrupted 
even until the banquet of the thousand years’ (26). 

iii. Characteristics.— -The motive of this his¬ 
tory is revealed in words spoken by the Apostles 
to Jesus: 4 Thou hast ordered us to go into all the 
world and preach the holy gospel; and thou hast 
said: Relate to them the death of my father 
Joseph, and celebrate to him with annual solem¬ 
nity a festival and sacred day. And whosoever 
shall take anything away from this narrative, or 
add anything to it, commits sin* (30). There is 
another reference to the day of Joseph’s com¬ 
memoration (26); the work is doubtless, as Lipsius 
suggests, ‘a festal lection for St. Joseph’s day.’ 

The words of Jesus to Mary, ‘Thou, O my 
virgin mother, must look for the same end of life 
as other mortals,’ point to a date of composition 
earlier than the 5th cent., when the Assumption 
of Mary was taught. Tischendorf decides for the 
4th century. 

Literature.— In 1722 Wallin published an Arabic text with 
Latin translation. See Tischendorf, Hofmann, in opp. dtt. 

B. 5. Mary , The Departure of.— 

i. Versions. 

ii. Summary of contents. 

iii. Characteristics. Data. 

Literature. 

i. Versions. —Tischendorf published in his 
Apocalypses Apocrypha: the Greek text of a work 
sometimes described as the Evangelium Joannis ; 
its full title is, The Account of St, John the Theo¬ 
logian ofthe Falling Asleep of the Holy Mother of 
God. Two Latin versions are printed by Tischen¬ 
dorf, and the writing is generally known as the 
Transitus Maria: or The Departure of Mary . 
Wnght has edited three recensions of a Syriac 
* The words in italics are omitted in the Coptic version. 


text. Arabic, Sahidic, and Ethiopio versions are 
also extant. Lipsius finds the nearest approxima 
tion to the original text in the Greek and in the 
Syriac versions known as B and C. Syriac B waa 
edited by Wright (Journal of Sacred Literature, 
I 860 ), and Syriac C is published in his Contribu¬ 
tions to the Apocr, Lit. of the NT , j>p. 24-41. 
Walker’s translation of the Greek text is used in 
the following section (‘ Ante - Nicene Christian 
Library,’ Apocryphal Gospels , etc. p. 604 fl*.). 

ii. Summary of contents. — ‘The all-holy 
glorious mother of God and ever-virgin Mary* 
goes to ‘the holy tomb of our Lord* to burn 
incense and to pray. She is invisible to the 
guards. Gabriel informs her that her reauest is 
granted: ‘thou having left the world, slialt go to 
the heavenly places to thy Son, into the true aud 
everlasting life.* 

Mary and her three virgins return to holy 
Bethlehem ; in answer to her prayers the Apostles 
are summoned to her deathbed. John is ‘ snatched 
up by a cloud from Ephesus’ and assures Mary 
that her 4 holy and precious body will by no means 
see corruption.’ By a whirlwind the Holy Spirit 
brings ‘Peter from Rome, Paul from Tiberias, 
Thomas from Hither India, James from Jeru¬ 
salem.’ The Apostles who have fallen asleep are 
raised from their tombs, but the Holy Spirit says: 
‘ Do not think that it is now the resurrection ; but 
on this account you have risen out of your tombs, 
that you may go to give greeting to the honour 
and wonder-working of the mother of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, liecause the day of her 
departure is at liaud, of her going up into the 
heavens.’ 

Mary, sitting up in bed, asks the Apostles to 
tell her how they had been summoned. John 
says, 4 1 was going in to the liolv altar in Ephe>us 
to perform Divine service ’ ; ^fark says, * I was 
finishing the canon of the third [day] m the city 
of Alexandria’ ; Matthew says, ‘ I was in a boat 
and overtaken by a storm, the sea raging with its 
waves; on a sudden a cloud of light oversnadowing 
a stormy billow, changed it to a calm, and having 
snatched me up, set me down beside you.* Similar 
experiences are narrated by the other Apostles. 

Marvels accompany Mary’s departure: the sun 
and the moon suddenly appear about the house; 
all who are ‘ under disease and sickness ’ are cured, 
if they touch ‘ the outside of the wall of the house ’ 
where Mary was lying. The Jews, ‘ boiling with 
rage,’ say to the Procurator, * The nation of the 
Jews has been mined by this woman; chase her 
from Bethlehem and the province of Jerusalem.’ 
The Procurator refuses, but yields to importunity 
and ‘ sends a tribune of soldiers against the 
Apostles to Bethlehem.* The Apostles leave the 
house ‘ carrying the bed of the Lady, the mother 
of God ’; they are ‘ lifted up by a cloud ’ and 
transported to ‘the house of the Lady’ in Jeru¬ 
salem. The priests and the people ‘being the 
more moved with hatred ’ take the wood ana fire, 
* wishing to burn the house where the lord’s 
mother was living with the Apostles *; but many 
Jews are burnt up by ‘a power of fire suddenly 
coming forth from within by means of an angel.’ 

The Holy Spirit reminds the Apostles that 4 on 
the Lord’s day ’ Gabriel made the Annunciation to 
the Virgin ; ‘ on the Lord’s day * the Saviour was 
bom; ‘on the Lord’s day* the children of Jeru¬ 
salem welcomed Him with palm - branches and 
Hosannas; 4 on the Lord’s day ’ He rose from the 
dead; and ‘ on the Lord’s day ’ He will come to 
judgment. 4 On the Lord’s day ’ Christ comes with 
a host of angels and says to His mother, ‘Thy 

S erious body will be transferred to Paradise.’ 

ary kisses and adores the right hand of the 
Lord ; she beseeches Him as ‘ God, the King of the 
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Ages, the only-begotten of the Father,* to bestow 
H is aid * upon every man calling upon, or praying 
to v or naming the name of, thine handmaid.’ The 
Lord replies, ‘Every soul that calls upon thy 
name shall not be ashamed, but shall find mercy, 
and comfort, and support, and confidence, both 
in the world that now is, and in that which is 
to come, in the presence of my Father in the 
heavens.* 

Whilst the Apostles sing a hymn, and the powers 
of the heavens respond with Alleluia, the blame¬ 
less soul of Mary departs. When Jephonias puts 
his hands upon the couch on which her holy body 
lies, ‘an angel of the Lord by invisible power, 
with a sword of fire, cut off his two hands from 
his shoulders, and made them hang about the 
couch, lifted up in the air.* At the word of Peter 
the hands are * fixed on again.* 

Different accounts are given of the transference 
of Mary’s ‘ spotless and precious body ’ to Para¬ 
dise. One describes the translation as taking 
place after the body had Lain for three days in 
Gethsemane in a new tomb; another represents 
‘twelve clouds of light’ as snatching up the 
Apostles with the couch and ‘ the body of our 
Lady’ into Paradise; and another narrates the 
miraculous resuscitation of the Virgin’s body. 
‘Anna, the mother of the Lady,’ is one of the 
heavenly choir that sing the Alleluia and adore 
‘ the holy relics of the mother of the Lord.’ 

iii. Characteristics and date. — Although, 
as Lipsius points out {Diet. Christ. Biog. ii. 707), 
‘ a comparison of the various texts proves that the 
original narrative was now abbreviated and now 
enlarged in manifold ways with all manner of 
foreign additions and strange ornaments,* yet, in 
all the various forms in which this work is ex¬ 
tant, the Departure of Mary (Kolfnjats tt)s Mapt'as, 
Transitus Alarirv) contains many evidences of a 
desire to furnish Apostolic sanction for Mary- 
worship of an advanced type. Traces of the Prot- 
evangelium Jacobi and of Gnostic apocryphal 
writings are found in some texts, but tlie narra¬ 
tive common to all versions is undoubtedly ‘a 
Catholicizing recast of an heretical work.* Such 
phrases as ‘the holy altar,* ‘the canon of the 
third day,’ i.c. a part of the Church service con¬ 
sisting of nine odes, ‘cast incense and pray,* are 
internal evidence of a Catholic development of 
ecclesiastical ritual. Lipsius says: 4 The Catholic 
recast plainly belongs to a time when the worship 
of the Virgin is already flourishing, i.e. at the 
earliest, the close of the 4th, and most probably 
the beginning of the 5th century.* Proof of the 
wide circulation of this work is afforded by the 
number of extant versions of it; in Catholic circles 
it has had great influence. Orr and Wright quote 
with well - merited approval the judgment of 
Ewald: ‘This book has become from the first 
the firm foundation for all the unhappy adoration 
of Mary, and for a hundred superstitious things, 
which have intruded with less and less resistance 
into the Churches, and have contributed so much 
to the degeneration and to the crippling of all 
better Christianity.* 

Litiraturk. —Cureton’s Ancient Syriac Documents, p. 110; 
Enger published the Arabic text in 1854 (Joannis apostoli dc 
Transitu Beat as Marias Virginis liber) ; Zoega gives some par¬ 
ticulars of the Sahidic version in the Catal. Codd. Copt Borji- 
anorum. See Tischendorf, Wright, in opp. citt. ; also Orr’s 
Introduction and Notes (NT Apocr. Writings ). 

C. 1. Twelve Apostles, Gospel of the.— 

L Evidence of existence 

1 . Not identical with the Gospel according to the 

Hebrews. 

2. Identical with the heretical Gospel of the Ebionites. 

U. Contents of fragments preserved by Epiphanius. 

Hi Character and tendencies. Date. 

Literature. 


1. Evidence op existence.— 1. A Gospel en 
titled rb briycypajiftbor tQsv SdsScKa eOayyikior 
(Jerome: ‘juxta XII apostolos* and ‘Evang. XII 
apostolornm ’) is placed by Origen ( c . 230) amongst 
the heretical Gospels (Horn. 1 in Lucanx). But 
Origen esteemed highly ‘the Gospel accerding to 
the Hebrews,* which Jerome (417) conftues with 
‘the Gospel according to the Apostles’ (adt. Pelag . 
iii. 2). Of modern scholars who accept Jerome’s 
identification of the two Gospels, the most dis¬ 
tinguished are Resch (Agrapha, p. 327) and 
Lipsius (Diet. Christ. Biog. ii. 710 f.). Zahn 
(Geschichte des NT Kanons, ii. 662, 724) aitd Har- 
nack ( Chronologic , i. 629) discuss the question in 
detail, and agree in the conclusion that Jerome 
misunderstood Origen, from whom all his infor¬ 
mation about this Gospel was derived (aw art. 
Hebrews [Gospel according to the] above, p. 
338 if.). Lipsius considerably modifies his accept¬ 
ance of Jerome’s statement by his confession : 
‘ One thing is certain, that at various timeB and in 
different circles it took very different shapes ’; he 
frankly recognizes the existence of * contradictory 
phenomena,’ and suggests that the Gospel known 
to these Fathers was 4 a recast of an older original ’ 
(op. cit. ii. 711). 

2. By those who regard this Gospel as an inde¬ 
pendent work it is often called ‘ The Gospel of the 
Ebionites.* In their view the Ebionites who com¬ 
posed and used it were not Jewish Christians who 
observed the Mosaic law, though to them the name 
was first given (Orig. cidv. Cels. ii. 1); they were 
the heretical sect of Ebionites, more correctly 
described as Elkesaites, and characterized by ‘an 
abhorrence of sacrifice and by an objection to the 
use of flesh meat’ (cf. Salmon, Introd. to NT, p. 
159 f.). Owing to the ambiguity in the meaning 
of ‘ Ebionites,’ conflicting interpretations are given 
to the statement of Jerome (398) that the Gospel, 
of which he speaks indifferently as ‘ according to 
the Hebrews’ or ‘ according to the Apostles,* was 
used ‘ by the Nazarenes and by the Ebionites * 
(Comm, in Matt. 12 13 ). If he means orthodox 
Jewish Christians, he is ‘guilty of a confusion, 
and adds the Ebionites to the Nazarenes, though 
the two were identical * (Menzies, above, p. 339 b ); 
if, however, he means Elkesaites, his original mis¬ 
take in identifying two different Gospels may 
account for liis mentioning together the two 
parties by whom the two Gospels were respec¬ 
tively used. 

Epiphanius (377) was acquainted with a Gospel 
which the Ebionites called 4 the Gospel according 
to Matthew, not entire and perfectly complete, 
but falsified and mutilated (oi>x xAi jpeardr^, 

dXXd vcvodcvfUvtg kqX ^KoumjpLaafUv^), which they 
call the Hebrew Gosper ( Hcer . xxx. 13). The last 
sentence has no weight, for Epiphanius also says 
that Tatian’s Diatcssaron was called the Hebrew 
Gospel (op. cit. xlvi. 2); the value of his statement 
consists m its correct description of the Gospel of 
the Twelve Apostles, of which he alone has pre¬ 
served fragments, neither lengthy nor numerous, 
but sufficiently extensive to prove that the authoi 
of this Gospel used Matthew’s narratives or his 
source, mutilating it, and falsifying it by additions 
which have an Elkesaite tinge. 

ii. Contents.— The extant fragments of this 
Gospel are found in one of the writings of Epi- 
phanius (Hcer. xxx. 13-16, 22). Zahn gives tne 
Greek text (Geschichte des NT Kanotis, u, 725) of 
all the passages that in his judgment are quota¬ 
tions. (Cf. Freuschen, Antueqomena , 9ff.; also 
Westcott, Introd . to Study of Gospels, 465 ffi,).— 

1. ‘ The beginning of their Gospel is this : It came to pass in 
the days of Herod, king of Jud©a (in the high priesthood of 
Caiaphos), that a man called John came baptizing with a 
baptism of repentance in the river Jordan, who was said to be 
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martyrdom. Lipsius thinks that Basilides is 
endeavouring to oase his Gnostic teaching on an 
exposition of Lk 21 12ff *; but Zahn suggests Jn 9 1 * 8 , 
to which the resemblances are closer (Geschichte 
des NT Kanons , i. 767; cf. MeOiffert, Eusebius, p. 
179, n. 12 ). 

Another fragment from 'the thirteenth book of 
the treatises ( tractatuum) of Basilides ’ is preserved 
in the Acta disputationis A rchelai et Manet is, c. 55 
(see Galland, Bibl. Patr . iii. 608). This passage 
contains an exposition of the parable or Dives 
and Lazarus (Lk 16). Zahn traces to the Exegetica 
the Basilidian teaching about marriage in Clement 
(Strom, iii. 1 ), where the reference is clearly to 
Mt 19 11 * 12 . It is reasonable to assume that the 
* Treatises * and 4 Expositions ’ of Basilides are 
different titles for the same work. In regard to 
the number of the canonical Gospels upon which 
the Exegetica were based nothing can be positively 
asserted; but it is known that the schools of 
Valentinus and Basilides used the Gospels on 
which the extracts from this work are based. 
The Exegetica almost certainly includes John as 
well as Luke, probably Matthew also. 

In regard to the relation of * the Gospel ’ to the 
Exegetica different opinions are held. McGiffert 
(op. cit.) suggests that ‘Origen mistook the Exe¬ 
getica for a Gospel ’; but it is necessary neither to 
ascribe this confusion to him, nor to suppose that 
he inferred the existence of an apocryphal Gospel 
from the variations from the text of the canonical 
Gospels in the passages upon which he comments. 
There is evidence that the followers of Basilides 
made use of the 4 Traditions of Matthias ’ (Hippol. 
Philos, vii. 20 ), and that he claimed to have re¬ 
ceived instruction from ‘ Glaucias, the interpreter 
of Peter.' Herein may be found the explanation 
of his departures from the Evangelic tradition. 
There is nothing inherently improbable in the 
hypothesis, which seems best to account for all the 
facts, that in the interests of Gnostic doctrine 
Basilides wrote a Gospel and afterwards a com¬ 
mentary on it. His Gospel may be described, 
with Zahn, as * a kind of Harmony *; but the 
sources from which his narrative was derived 
appear to have been used with considerable free¬ 
dom. 

The date of this Gospel and of the Exegetica is 
probably 130-140, the period when Basilides ap¬ 
peared as the founder of a sect. 

D. Of the following Apocryphal Gospels little 
is known but their name. Use has been made of 
Hofmann’s list, derived from Fabricius (in PRE * i. 
661)— 

1 ANDREW , GOSPEL of. — Possibly identical 
with the Gnostic ‘Acts of Andrew’ (ircpiodoi 
*Avbptov). Augustine refers to apocryphal writings 
of Andrew (c. Adversar. Leg. et Prophet. 20 ). See 
Lipsius, Die apokr. Apostelgeschichte , L 543 f. 

2. Apelles , Gospel of. — Probably a muti¬ 
lated version of a canonical Gospel by a disci pie of 
Marcion. According to Epiphanius (Hcer. xliv. 2 ) 
this work is the source of the familiar unwritten 
saying of our Lord: ‘Become approved money¬ 
changers * ( 7 IvcffOe 56 kljjloi rpaire&Tai ); see AGRAPHA, 
above, p. 349 b . Cf. Harn&ck, De Apellis gnosi 
monarchia , 1874, p. 75. 

3. Barnabas , Gospel OF.—Mentioned in the 
Gelasian Decree, but nothing is known of its 
contents unless fragments of it have been pre¬ 
served in the Mohammedan Gospel of Barnabas. 
See White’s Bampton Lectures , 1784, and Axon’s 
article in Journal of Theol. Studies , April 19U2, p. 
441. 


i Bartholomew, Gospel of.—M entioned in 
the Gelasian Decree, and by Jerome (Prof, in 
Matt.), in surroundings which suggest that it was 
a Gnostic work. There is no sullicient reason fot 
identifying this Gospel with the Hebrew Gospel 
according to Matthew, which Bartholomew is said 
to have taken to India (Eusebius, HE v. 10). 

5. Cerinthus , GOSPEL OF. — Mentioned by 
Epiphanius (Hcer. li. 7). Hofmann thinks that 
this work was a mutilated version of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, similar to that which the 
Carpocratians used. 

6. Eve, Gospel of.—M entioned bv Epiphanius 
as in use among the Borborites, an Ophite sect of 
Gnostics (Hwr. xxvi. 2ff.). Harnaek is. doubtful 
if it can properly be called a Gospel. Lipsius de¬ 
scribes it as a ‘ Gnostic doctrinal treatise, though 
presented, it may be, in an historical form ’ (Dit:t. 
Christ. Biog. ii. 717). Preuschen prints the ex¬ 
tracts quoted by Epiphanius as a fragment of an 
Ophite Gospel ( Antilegomena , p. 80). Jesus is 
represented as saying in a voice of thunder: * I 
am thou, and thou art I, and wherever thou art 
there am I, and in all things I am sown. And 
from whencesoever thou gatherest me, in gathering 
me thou gatherest thyself ’ (cf. Hopes, Die Spruche 
Jesu , p. 56). 

7. Judas Iscariot, Gospel of —According 
to the testimony of Iremeus (adv. Hcer. i. 31), 
Epiphanius (Hcer. xxxviii. 1), and Tlieodoret 
(liceret. Fab. i. 15), this work was in use among 
the Cainites, a Gnostic sect. Lipsius says that 
it represents Judas’s betrayal as ‘a meritorious 
action, and the traitor himself as the perfect 
Gnostic who destroyed the dominion of the Demi¬ 
urge by bringing a'bout the crucilixion of our Lord.* 

8. TuaddjEUS, Gospel OF.—Mentioned in some 
MSS of the Gelasian Decree, but nothing is cer¬ 
tainly known of its contents. The name of the 
author may lie intended for the Apostle, or for 
one of the Seventy who, according to tradition, 
was sent to king Abgar (see art. TiiADDiEUS in vol. 
iv. p. 741 f.). 

9. Valentinus, Gospel of. — Mentioned by 
Tertullian (de Prescript. Hard. c. 49), and usually 
identified with the ‘Gospel of Truth’ ( Ecangd'uun 
Veritatis ) on the authority of Iren.TUs (adv. Hcer. 
iii. 11), who says (1) that the ‘Gospel of Truth ’ 
was used by the Valentinians, and (2) that it de¬ 
parted entirely from the canonical Gospels. Zahn 
holds that the two Gospels were probably separate 
works (Geschichte des NT Kanons , i. 748). 

J. G. Tasker. 

DIDACHE.— 

Discovery in modern times. 

A. The Primal Didache. 

i. The Didache of our MS. 

(а) Title. 

(б) Contents and structure. 

iL Materials tor comparative criticism. 

(а) Textual witnesses: (1) primary, (2) second¬ 

ary. 

(б) Historical testimonial 

(r) Conclusions. 

HL Genesis of the Didoche. 

(a) Genesis of the Two Ways . 

(b) The witness of Barnabas ; date of this wit¬ 

ness. 

( 0 ) Origin of the fuller Didache. 

(d) Its exact contents. 

iv. Church conditions implied in the Didache. 

v. Date. 

B. Transformations undergone by the Didache. 

C. Significance of the Didache for early Christianity 

Literature. 

Discovery in modem times .—The publication in 
1883 of the early Christian manual popularly 
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known as the Didache marks an epoch in the 
study of primitive Christianity. One might com¬ 
pare it to the rediscovery of the genuine Ignatian 
Epistles in the 17th century. But the comparison 
would do scant justice to its real significance, 
which lies in the way in which the Didache bears on 
a wide range of early writings, and on phenomena 
in them which it causes to stand out in new and 
clearer light. It is needful, then, to do more than 
consider the actual contents of our MS, written 
in 105(5 by ‘ Leo, notary and sinner,* and discovered 
about 1875 in the library of the Jerusalem monas¬ 
tery in Phanar, the Greek quarter of Constan¬ 
tinople, by Philotheus Bryennios, a scholarly 
Greek ecclesiastic. One must also try to estimate 
t he various literary and historical relations of the 
original work which the MS brings to our know¬ 
ledge, and of which it remains the prime repre¬ 
sentative. In this MS, doubtless Palestinian in 
origin, it occupies 203 lines, of 53 letters on an 
average; so that it is about the size of St. Paul’s 
letter to the Galatians. But in all probability 
the original work, with which we are mainty con¬ 
cerned, was slightly shorter. Accordingly, our in¬ 
quiries will fall under three main heads, viz., 
(A) The primal Didache: its contents, genesis, 
date ; (B) the transformations which it underwent 
in various circles; (Cj its significance in the history 
of Christianity. 

A. The Primal Didache.— L The Didache 
OF ouu MS.—(a) Title .—Of the two titles in the 
MS, ‘ Teaching of the XII Apostles ’ and ‘ Teaching 
of the Lord through the XII Apostles to the 
Gentiles,* it seems natural to regard the latter as 
the more original. One can hardly imagine the 
fuller and more individual title being added be¬ 
tween the commoner one and the text proper. 
It is unlikely, however, that either of them be¬ 
longed to the earliest form of the ‘Teaching,’ 
corresponding roughly to chaps, i.-vi. of our MS. 
This body of precepts touching the Two Ways 
may perhaps, in its oral stage, have had some 
descriptive title, such as ‘the Way of the Teach¬ 
ing * (see rai/rifs Tijs 65o0 t^s 5i5axv s in vi. 1), or 
‘the Way’; or it may have been known simply 
as ‘the Teaching’ (see aXXrjv diSaxfy in xi. 2, cf. 
vi. 1; cf. Bam. xvi. 9 at ivroXaX rijs Stdaxvs, also 
xviii. 1), or ‘Teaching of the Lord’ (perhaps pre¬ 
served in our second title, At 5a* $7 K vplov, k.t.X ., 
cf. ivToXal K vplov, iv. 12 f.), the God of Israel (see 
vapcurds OeoD , vi. 1). This would accord both with 
the contents of the original Two Ways and with 
the phrasing in Ac 13 la iKTrXTtrrbpevos ivi ry StSaxv 
rod K vplov, where reference has just been made to 
rds odobs rov K vpiov rds evdelas (Hos 14 10 ). Here 
‘ Teaching ’ has the objective sense of ‘ Doctrine.’ 

As Dr. C. Taylor + says, ‘the primitive Church 
had, instead of a New Testament, a body of teach¬ 
ing, which was at first, from the nature of the 
case, wholly unwritten. To this St. Paul alludes 
when he lays down that a bishop must be blameless, 
“ holding to the faithful word which is according 
to The Teaching ’* (Tit l 9 ). Justin Martyr again 
expressly refers to it, speaking of Christ as at¬ 
tested “ by the words of The Teaching\ and the 
prophecies to Him ward ” {Dial. 35). This teaching 
would sometimes be spoken of as the Lord’s, and 
after a while as the Apostles’ (2 Jn 9 , Ac 2 4 -), just 
as the Jews spoke of a Torah absolutely, and of 
a Torah,of Moses, and of the Lord.’ Certainly the 
■way in which St. Paul refers to the ‘ type of teach¬ 
ing’ (in relation to ‘sin, unto death/and ‘obedi¬ 
ence, unto righteousness’) unto which the Roman 

* Cf. 2 P 2* i Mf rtyr iknBtSme (rifr foucuHrCmc, 221); and Ac 92 
192-28 «the Way,* 1825‘the Way of the Lord,’ 22* 4 this Way,’ 
24 14 ‘ the Way which they call heresy,’ 2422 tM* rk r« pi rijt Mu. 

t The Teaching Qf the Twelve Apostle*: Two Lectures, p. 112. 


Christians were ‘committed’ (Ro 6 16f -), and which 
forbade the causing of division (dixoffraala, 16 17 , cf. 
Did. iv. 3 ou irot^acts axierpua), is very suggestive of 
a recognized form of ‘Teaching’ to converts, on 
lines similar to those of our Two Ways. Still full 
proof is lacking that it was so styled. 

Nor can we be sure of the title under which the 
Teaching was first written down. ‘ Teaching of 
the Apostles ’ (cf. Ac 2**) is likely enough, especi¬ 
ally if this was, as it appears, the earliest form in 
which it was known in Egypt. But, even were this 
more certain than it is, it would not necessarily be 
the original Palestinian form, which might be 
simply ‘The Teaching* (like Didascalia , the title 
of a later Palestinian work suggested by our 
Didache). Still, the varied character of the witness 
to ‘ Teaching of the Apostles* rather supports this 
as the primitive title of the written Two Ways. 
Thus the Lat. version, the purest form of the Two 
Ways apart from our MS, has as its rubric de 
doctrina Apostolorum; so also Eusebius {HE iii. 25 
tQv &ttoot6\wv al Xeyofjdvai 5i8axa£, which Rutinus 
renders Doctrina quas dicitur Apostolorum ), Atha¬ 
nasius {Festal Epistles , 39, SiSaxy KaXovpdvij tujv dr.), 
and Nicephorus {didaxh dwoorbXtap). 

It looks, then, as if there were two distinct lines 
of transmission in the history of the Two Ways , of 
which the Latin and our MS are the types— a result 
borne out by textual criticism. The question of 
their mutual relations will be dealt witli later on. 
Only, we may here observe that the phrase ‘ XII 
Apostles ’ is no less primitive than ‘ the Apostles ’ 
pure and simple. Thus in that part of the Ascen¬ 
sion of Isaiah which represents a time prior to 
a.d. i00, it is ‘the Twelve Apostles of the Be¬ 
loved * who plant the Church (iv. 3); and it is ‘ the 
preaching {irpo^yreia) of liis Twelve Apostles ’ that 
is forsaken by the mass of ‘disciples’ ‘on the eve 
of His approach ’ (iii. 21). Hence the idea of ‘ the 
Lord’s teaching through the Twelve Apostles to 
the Gentiles’ is quite in keeping with an early 
date for the recension so described, especially if 
it belong to Palestine. And as it does not claim 
for its contents that they are the very words of the 
Apostles (cf. ‘my child’ in iii. 1-iv. 1), there is 
nothing pseudonymous about the work. It repre¬ 
sents current teaching and usage at a time when 
it was natural to assume that these did but ex¬ 
press the mind of ‘ the Lord *—which to the com¬ 
piler of our Didache doubtless means, as in several 
other places (viii. 2, ix. 5, els 6vofia Kvpiov , xi. 2, 4, 
8, xv. 4, xvi. 1, 7 f.), the glorified Christ. 

{b) Contents and structure .—As it stands in our 
MS, the Didache has real organic unity. A natu¬ 
ral development of thought is traceable through¬ 
out (save perhaps in one section near the beginning), 
as will appear from the following summary. 

There are Two Ways in this world, one of Life 
and one of Death—so radically different are they. 
The Way of Life consists of love, (1) to God our 
Maker, (2) to one’s neighbour as to oneself: this 
involves refraining from doing to another what 
one would not have done to oneself. 

‘Now of these words the Teaching is as fol¬ 
lows ’:— 

The Evangelical precepts which follow in our MS exemplify 
the thought of positive love to man, flowing from love to God. 
But the latter idea, the first element in the Great Command¬ 
ment, is not formally developed. It is regarded as fulfilled in 
relation to man os God’s image, whether in the fuller way 
represented by our MS, or up to the level of the negative form 
of the Golden Rule, which practically replaces the positive in 
the exposition or ‘teaching’ of the Way of Life in its original 
form (see below). 

Then comes a section dealing with practical 
love to one’s fellow in the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount, in which forgiveness of wrong and 
the relief of physical need by one’s own goods 
are emphasized. In the latter case a warning to 
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the recipient is appended, as to his final account¬ 
ability to God, if he take save when in want; 
likewise he who has whereof to give is bidden to 
make sure that he finds a fit recipient. 

The exposition of the negative form of the Golden 
■Rule opens (ch. ii.) with the words, ‘Now the 
second precept of the Teaching (is).* It consists 
of an expansion of the second table of the Deca¬ 
logue, beginning, after Jewish usage, with * Thou 
shalt not Kill *; but it also inserts the Third Com¬ 
mandment against perjury, in close connexion with 
false witness. The expansion in question is in 
terms of vices to which paganism was specially 
addicted. 

The incidence of pagan failings explains the reversal of the 
order as to homicide and adultery found in the Latin version. 
This change confirms the view that its text represents Alex¬ 
andria rather than Palestine; Dt 5 1 ™ LXX, of. JQR xv. 309 ft. 

No mention is made of the Sabbath or of honour 
to parents. The former seems to be omitted inten¬ 
tionally ; the latter may be taken for granted, 
or may be omitted because pa^an parents must be 
disobeyed. Abstinence from idolatry is naturally 
assumed: thus in iii. 4, vi. 3, things are for¬ 
bidden as leading to or implying idolatry. This 
section ends with what is its keynote—prohibition 
of all evil puriiose or feeling against another. 
Indeed it goes further: * Thou shalt not hate any 
man; but some thou shalt rebuke, and for some 
thou shalt pray, and some thou shalt love above 
thine own life/ 

The next section (ch. iii.), w hich has a unity of its 
ow n as regards its first five or six precepts at any 
rate (indicated by the recurrence of 1 my child ; ), 
passes to the subtler sort of sins, which lead on to 
the grosser kind already dealt with. It makes the 
moral ideal more searching and exhaustive. In 
Jewish phrase,«it fences the Law' *: ‘My child, flee 
from every evil, and from everything like unto it.* 
Its Jewish colour is very evident; and the cardinal 
sins to which others lead are homicide, adultery, 
idolatry, theft, blasphemy. In contrast to the 
haughty and self-assertive temper, to which the 
last of these is traced, there follows a series of 
exhortations to humility of spirit and conduct 
w r hich have a more specifically Christian rin^; and 
the section ends with an exhortation meekly to 
accept the dispensations of Providence as good 
(which may once have follow r ed the last of the more 
Jewish precepts, in an oral body of catechesis for 
proselytes to Judaism). 

An easy transition to the last class of duties (ch. 
iv.), those of life in the religious community and 
family in particular, is presented by the inculca¬ 
tion of reverential docility tow'ards ‘him who 
speaks the word of God *; ‘ for w'here the lordship 
is spoken, there is the Lord’ (a truly Jewish 
maxim). And here follow precepts on consorting 
with ‘ the saints *; on the avoidance of disunion, 
partiality in judgment, a doubtful mind; on sel¬ 
fishness and beneficence — the latter marked by a 
cheerful spirit, in view of Divine recompense and 
of the brethren’s fellowship in the greater goods 
of immortality; on parental discipline and the 
mutual relations of master and bond-servant (2-11). 
The whole ends with the summary precepts: * 
* Thou shalt hate all hypocrisy and whatsoever is 
not pleasing to the Lord. Thou shalt not abandon 
the Lord’s precepts, but shalt keep what thou 
didst receive, neither adding nor taking away. 
In meeting thou shalt openly confess thy trans¬ 
gressions (cf. Ja 5 16 ), and shalt not come to thy 
gayer with a bad conscience. This is the Way of 

The Way of Death (ch. v.) is simply the opposite 

♦Probably part of the original framework of Jewish oral 
catechesis ; cf. the re-emergence of * my son' in the La tin ver¬ 
sion, which may here preserve an original touch. 


of all this, and takes the form of a List of Vices 
(§ 1 follows the order of chs. ii.—iii.), a common 
topic both in classical and Jewish literature. 

In Judaism, indeed, there seems to have existed something like 
a standing list, to judge from the many points of contact be¬ 
tween this list and those in the NT (e.g. Mk 7 a u*. Bo 1 2WK , 1 Co 
610*, 2 Go 125*0, Qal filial. Col 88, 1 Ti 1**, 2 Ti on the one 
hand, and the traditional Confession of Sins in the Synagogue 
(Fidui), taken along with Wis 14 22 *, the Slavonic Enoch 10*‘-, 
and Test XII Patriarchs (Beuben 3, Levi 17), on the other: cf. 
Clem. Horn. i. 18, xi. 27, Reeogn. iv. 30. Note the Jewish alpha¬ 
betic number 22 in $ 1: see Kendel Harris, Teaching, 82 ff. 

Instruction in the ‘ Two Ways’ ends (ch. vi.) in 
our MS with warning against deviation from 'this 
way of (the) Teaching’ as deviation from God’s 
truth. To which are added two postscripts: * If, 
then, thou art able to bear the whole yoke of the 
Lord, thou shalt be perfect: but if thou art not 
able, what thou canst, that do. But touching 
food (/3pw<rts), bear what thou art able; yet of 
that (food) which hath been ottered to idols beware 
exceedingly; for it is a service of dead gods.’* 
The significance of these will be dealt with in the 
sequel. 

Such was the Teaching t which should ring in 
the ears of the Gentile convert as he took upon 
himself the vows of Christian baptism. Of this, 
in a simple* form, the manual now goes on to 
speak (eh. vii.). And as it refers to fasting as an 
accompaniment of baptism, it passes naturally to 
the stated Christian Fasts and Prayers (ch. viii.), 
—in each case as contrasted with those of ‘ the 
hypocrites ’ (i.e. unbelieving Jews). Next comes 
a description of the special Eucharistic prayers 
preceding and following the actual eating of 
the Church’s sacred meal (lit. ‘being filled’). A 
striking feature of both groups of prayers is their 
reference to the fulfilment of the feast, and of its 
imagery, in tlie consummated state of the Church 
in the kingdom of God. It is added, however, 
that the liturgical forms here given (chs. ix. x.l 
are not to bind * prophets * in Eucharistic prayer. 

At this ]>oint the manual pauses once more, to 
call attention to all that has gone before (ravra 
Tr&yra rd TrpoeifrqiUva) as the norm of true teaching 
on the matters in Question, and the test of such as 
are to be received as teachers. * If the teacher 
himself turn and teach another teaching to the 
undoing (of this), hear him not; but if to the 
increase of righteousness and knowledge of the 
Lord, receive him a& the Lord ’ (xi. 2). And so we 
are led naturally to a description of the ministry of 
the Word, which is of the ‘ prophetic ’ or heaven¬ 
sent type. 1 Apostles,’ or divinely prompted mis¬ 
sionaries^ are described quite briefly, as being 
rather exceptional visitants. They are first named 
in conjunction with the prophets,|| as persons pro¬ 
vided for by ‘ the rule of the gospel ’ (xard rb doyjM 
tov evayycXLov ); and then follow one or two rough 
and ready rules for their treatment, as they pasr, 
through existing churches on the way to tneir 
mission-fields (cf. 3 Jn fl * 8 ). * Prophets’ occupy mor j 
space, probably as being a subject of more pnu • 
ticftl interest for those addressed. The need rf 
tests, as between genuine and spurious claimants 
to the high authority and functions conceded *o 
him who had the spirit of prophecy (a prime mai k 
of the Messianic age, Ac 2 17f -), was becomii g 
acutely felt. But the simplicity of the tests he e 
supplied—those of character merely, where the 

* Wis 1310 • But wretched they, and In dead (things) th dr 
hopes: for that they called “gods” the works of men’s hand* * 

T Compare the 1 foundation of repentance from dead works 
and of faith towards God' in He 6 1 , with its own further 
attached. 

X Simpler originally than what now stands in Did. vii. 2-4 ; sea 
below, iii. ( d ) ad fin. 

$ By this time called ‘evangelists’ in most regions outsida 
Palestine; cf. Eph 4i», 2Ti 4 5 , Ac 218 (written lor non 
Palestinian readers), Euseb. HE iii. 37 ; yet see Bev 2*. 

II An unworthy ‘ apostle ’ is called a 1 pseudo-prophet ’ (xL f) 
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recognized phenomena of Speaking in Spirit’ were 
present-shows that the age of ‘ enthusiasm ’ is 
still far from over (cf. Jude 2 P 2 lf * u ). As 
these two types of itinerant ministry are to be 
received according to certain rules, so the ordinary 
Christian stranger needs handling with prudence, 
including cases m which he wishes to settle among 
his new friends (ch. xii.). This in turn suggests 
the case in which even a prophet desires to settle 
in one community. His support is provided for by 
the principle that ‘ the labourer is worthy of his 
meat ’; and this applies also to 1 teachers,’ a less 
spontaneous and more local type of the inspired 
ministry.* But it is the prophets, above all, who 
answer to the highest ministry under the OT; 
‘they are your chief priests* (esp. as offering the 
sacrifice of prayer at the Eucharist, x. 7, xiv. 1-3); 
and accordingly, to them, in the first instance, fall 
the first-fruits of various kinds (those specified are 
mainly country produce). Failing a prophet, first- 
fruits go to the poor (ch. xiii.). 

After this excursus on matters of Discipline in 
relation to brethren coming to the community from 
outside,—suggested, it seems, by the mention of 
prophets in connexion with the Eucharistic Meal,— 
the compiler turns again to the chief features of 
internal church order, and so to the Eucharist, the 
stated Breaking of Bread on the Lord’s day,t to 
lay down the conditions of its * pure ’ observance 
(ch. xiv.). This depends on prior confession of 
trespasses (cf. iv. 14) between those uniting in the 
,sacred ‘sacrifice’ of praise in prayer. None may 
partake while out of harmony with his fellow ;$ so 
shall their sacrifice of prayer § be that pointed to 
by Mai l 11 * 14 . The thought of the Church’s gather¬ 
ing on the Lord’s day leads to mention of the local 
ministry, ‘bishops’ and ‘deacons,’ as those who, 
in a sense, share the sacred ministry (X« rovpyLa) 
primarily belonging to the ministers of the Word, 
nonhets and teachers. Hence they are not to 
*e looked down upon because their own Bpecial 
functions are of a humbler order, but are to rank 
as associates of their more gifted colleagues in 
the honour of the ministry (xv. 1, 2). With this 
apology for the administrative ministry, elected 
by the local community itself (and now assuming 
greater importance than in the past), the compiler 
returns to the thought of fraternal discipline, 
already alluded to in connexion with the Eucharist. 
He uses terms which imply that it was a matter 
of the Church itself, and not only of its bishops 
and deacons, and enjoins that it be dealt with 
‘ as ye have it in the Gospel ’ (cf. Mt 18 lllf *). This 
same Gospel standard || is to regulate their suppli¬ 
cations {evx&s) and alms and all their actions (xv. 
3, 4). 

Finally, let them ‘ watch ’ in the interests of their 
• life,’ to be ready when the Lord conies. The last 
days may be very near, marked by abundance of 
pseudo - prophets and corrupters (already on the 
norizon, xi. 2) and by degeneration of the sheep. 
Then, as lawlessness increases, hatred shall go 
the length of persecution and treachery among 
the brethren, until there shall appear the world - 
deceiver as God’s Son, with signs and wonders, and 
run a course of temporary triumph. Thus man¬ 
kind shall be tested, and even many believers shall 
fail: * but those who shall endure in their faitii 

* Ja Si ‘Become not many of you teachers, my brethren’; 
cf. Ac 181,1 Co 12--S, Eph 411, i Ti 6*7f., 2 P 21, Barn. i. 8, iv. 9. 

f Kupiax)) xupiw, perhaps as replacing the r«/S/S*r*» xupitv of 
the OT; of. ch. viiL, where new fast-days are prescribed. 

; ‘Transgression between man and, his fellow the Day of 
Atonement does not expiate, until his fellow be reconciled' 
(Mishna, Y&md, vUi. 9; cf. Mt 6^-, Ja 6 1 ®). 

| So the citation of this passage in \lc Aleatoribus , iv., has 
*ne inquinetur st impediatur oratio vestra’; cf. Terfc. Apol. SO, 
ado. Mare. iv. 1. 

0 Cf. Mt Mk 11*, for the conditions of true supplica¬ 

tions (with an implied vow, i£x«r)» and Mt (P** for alms. 


shall bs saved by the curse* itself* And then 
shall appear the signs of the truth : first, the sign 
of outspreading (the Crucified with outspread 
arms) in heaven ; + next, the sign of a trumpet’s 
voice ; and third, resurrection of tiie dead—not of 
ail, however, but, as it was said, ‘the Lord shail 
come and all the saints with Him.* ‘ Then shall 
the world see the Lord coming ujvm the clouds ot 
heaven.* 

ii. Materials for comparative criticism.— 
In view of this summary most will agree with 
liarnack (Herzog’s l J ltE 3 L 713) when he says: 

‘ Even if we knew nothing of the document from 
separate tradition, were aware ot no later recen¬ 
sions of it, and were not in position to supply 
its sources, we should—apart from some passages 
in the first chapter, which, in any case, raise the 
suspicion of being later additions—have toacquiesce 
in the assumption of the integrity of the writing.’ 
Perhaps this is to overlook one or two secondary 
features in chs. vii. -xvi., particularly ch. vii.; 
but, broadly speaking, it is true. When, however, 
we turn to the traces of the work in the ancient 
Church, and to certain related documents that 
have reached us, perplexities and complications 
arise on every hand. These we must now examine, 
yet without Ignoring the unity in style and lan- 

S iage, as well as in feeling, which marks our 
idache as a whole. 

(a) Textual witnesses: (1) Primary— 

(a) A= Apostolical Constitutions , vii. 1-32. This 
embodies the whole of the Didaclie, almost as found 
in our MS—the Two Ways largely verbatim (l-2i), 
the rest with more reserve ; but throughout occur 
large additions meant to suit the taste of certain 
circles of Syrian Christians in the latter half of the 
4th century. Its special value lies at once in the 
relative completeness ot its use of our Didache, 
and in the fact that it belongs, broadly speaking, 
to the same region. 

It opens with the reference made by ‘the lawgiver Moses’ to 
choice between the Ways of Life and Death (Dt 30 iy ), and having 
cited the words of ‘the Lord Jesus,’ ‘No man can serve two 
masters,’ continues: ‘As in duty bound *), we also, 

following the Teacher (2jdarx«A«), Christ, . . . say that “Two 
Ways there are,” ’ etc. This rather points to knowledge of Ait»x r ‘ 
K vptuj in the title, just as the opening of the Apost. Const . as a 
whole, train rate *5 ttfvaJ* nrrturawn, points to t ait itimrii. As to 
the Twelve Apostles, this is found iu the title of the Dulascalia 
(see below), tne basis of Ajmst. Const, i.-vi., which runs: ‘The 
Didascalia, or the Catholic- Teaching of the Twelve ApostleB and 
holy disciples of our Saviour.’ 

(£) B = Epistle of Barnabas. In chs. xviii-xx. 
it quotes the bulk of the Two Ways as found in 
Did. i.-v., but in a very different order and with 
some textual variation (partly due to freedom of 
ci tilt ion, partly, perhaps, also to original textual 
differences). There are slight echoes of the Two 
Ways in other parts of the Epistle, as also a rather 
close parallel in iv. 9,10 to Did. xvi. 2. The great 
value of the Epistle of Barnabas is that it supplies 
an early date (see below, iii. ( 6 )) in the literary his¬ 
tory of the Didache. 

( 7 ) C0= Apostolic Church Ordinances , 1-14. This 
compilation of about A.D. 300 $ does for the Egyptian 
Church what-4jt>os<. Const, vii. does for the Syrian; 
it works up the local recension of the Didache into 
a form more accordant with current sentiment. 
This work (which exists in Greek, Coptic, and 
Syriac) is our chief witness for the textual trans¬ 
mission of the 'Two Ways iu Egypt; for there is 

* For the idea of salvation through suffering, for Messiah’s 
people as well as for Messiah, see Barn. viii. ti: ‘ In his king¬ 
dom there shall be evil and foul days, in the which we shall be 
saved: for he who suffers pain in the flesh is healed through 
the foulneRS of the hyssop*; cf. vii. 11 and Rev 1®. 

f Mt 24* ‘the sign of the Son of Man in heaven* (so Apost. 
Const, vii. 32). 

X The shorter recension found in Cod. Ottob. and two other 
MSS (see T. Schermann, Bine Etfapostelmoral , Mimchen, 1903) 
may be rather earlier. 
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no proof that the Epistle of Barnabas was written 
in Alexandria, rather than to it. Thus it is l»y 
the aid of CO that we are able to recognize the 
next document as a witness to the Egyptian type 
of text. But CO has one or two features due to 
the Epistle of Barnabas also. 

(5) L=The Latin version. Until recently this 
was known only in a fragment (Cod. Mellicensis), 
ending with Did. ii. 6 a . But in 1 9* >0 it was pub¬ 
lished by J. Sclilecht from a complete 11th cent. 
MS, now at Munich, and extending to vi. 1, after 
which come two or three concluding paragraphs 
peculiar to itself (see below). This version probably 
belongs to the 4th cent. (cf. Sclilecht, Die A post cl- 
lehre in tier Liturgic der Kathol. Kirchc, 67 f.), and 
its value is great in two directions. It tends to con¬ 
firm the idea that the original Didache consisted 
of the Two Wags and nothing more; and it is a 
most important textual witness in conjunction 
with CO and Barnabas. As to L and what of CO 
answers to it, we may say in general that the}’ 
represent the same type of text at different stages 
of deviation from its primal form. On the whole 
L is further from our MS, and this not only 
because of such liberties as are natural to a 
translator. Sometimes it or its Greek original 
omitted and transposed,* and sometimes adopted 
additional touches from Barnabas and Uermas, at 
least in the opening paragraph. 

* Vi® du® sunt in bsbcuIo, vifc© et mortis, lucis et tencbrarum. 
In his constitute sunt anfjeli duo, unus acquit at is, alter iniqui- 
tatis.’ Here the words in italics echo Barn, xviii., f ti vZ 
Curt; xa.1 r, toZ erxirtus . . . i$* fo ui> yap tIn nrayutvti Conayotyc't 
ityyO.fr t»Z 8toZ , ic’ ri 8i iyytXu nil 2 xrettiet . L’s deviation from 
B in describing the angels is due to Hennas, Mandates , vi. 2. 1, 

2t/0 i.Viv kyytXoi lutck. reV ivdpAwmt, if; rir,; bixaiwvtrj xet't u; rr,S 
voir,*a.;. In view of this, one must assign to Hermas, Mand. 
ii. 4, the addition to iv. 8 (rather mangled at the end) of 
4 Omnibus enim dominus dare vult de donis suis.' 

As to its ending, L has special features which 
deserve attention. It runs as follows :— 

(1) 4 Abstine te, file, ab istis omnibus , et vide ne quis te ab 
hoc doctrina avocet, et si minus extra disciplinam doceberis. 
(2) Ucec in ccmsulendo si cotidie feceris, prope eris vivo (leo; 
quod si non feceris, longe eris a veritate. (8) Uatc omnia tibi 
in animo pone et non deciperis de spe tua [sedper hose sancta 
certamina pervenies ad coronamper Dominutn Jexnm Christ urn 
refjnantem et dominantem cum Deo Patre et Spiritu Sancto in 
scecula scsculorum. Amen].’ 

Here we may safely set aside the words in brackets 
as late, and probably due to the translator. But it 
is otherwise with the rest. As to 1, the fact that 
the injunction to avoid the things of the Way of 
Death is separated from immediate connexion with 
that section, is probably a mistake; while 4 doctrina ’ 
is secondary as compared with odou rys Sidaxys, and 
‘ extra disciplinam * as compared with nape kt os 
Oeov. On the other hand, L seems to preserve the 
more original form in * abstine te , fili 3 the plural 
of our Didache being an adaptation to its fresh 
setting in the larger work. In 2 we may at 
present set aside ‘in consulendo 3 as ambiguous 
(yet see below, iii. (6)). But the simple religious 
phrase * prope eris vivo deo 3 looks at once primitive 
and Jewish in type; and the thought occurs that 
it is equivalent to * thou shalt be a true proselyte.’ f 
So Philo speaks of the proselyte as * deserting to 
God ’ or ‘ to the Truth * (cf. Did. v. 2 s ), which corre¬ 
sponds exactly to the terms of L’s antithesis. If this 
view be correct, L probably preserves the original 
form of Jewish-Christian * Teaching ’ to converts, 

* Cases of omission or compression occur in iii. 8, 4*, 8», iv. 
13», 14*, v. fin. {*ec.vtia.uMprriToi ); of transposition, in iL 2, 8, 
where a different ethical emphasis is In view (CO is nearer our 
MS); of slight insertion, as L 1, 4 in steculo’; ii. 2, ‘deum 
externum ’; iii. 7, 4 sanctum terrain ’; iii. 9, 4 nec honorabis te 
spud homines *; iv. 3, 4 sciens quod tu judicaberis ’ (after 4 judica 
juste’). 

t See art. Pboseltti in present work, vol. iv. p. 184* ; cf. 
Apoc. Bar. 41* ‘who have forsaken vanity and fled for refuge 
'jeneath thy wings.' 


while Did. vi. 2, 3 represents the fresh form given 
to this clause by the author of the fuller Didache, 
in terms of current Palestinian conditions at the 
time when he wrote. In this light, 3 a , with its 
reference to the believer’s Hope, may also be 
original,* corresponding in function to the eschato 
logical reference in Did. xvi. 

(e) Sell = The Life of Schnudi, an Egyptian monk 
of the Thebaid, who died about A.D. 451. Here 
we have in an Arabic version (ed. Iselin, Textc und 
Uliters. XIII. i.) the bulk of the Two Ways , i.e, 

i. -iv. 8 (so CO) and traces of v., vi. 1. 

(2) Secondary witnesses; containing textual evi¬ 
dence of a fragmentary or uncertain nature, like 
that of the Sibylline Oracles . The parallels in 
these, as in most of the writings here named, wilt 
be found in J. llendel Harris’ Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles .— 

Ignatius, Smyr. xiii. 1, Magn. iv.—Did. xvi. 2. 
Preaching and Apoc. of Peter (ed. M. R. James, 
82). Hermas (Mand. ii. etc.)—our Didache. 2 
Clement—apparently our Didache (xiii. 4, xvi. 4, 
Did. i. 3, 5; xvii. 3f., Did. xvi. If.). Apol. of 
Aristides , ch. xv. Justin—our Didache (Taylor, 
Expositor , ill. vi. 359 1!.). Theophilus, ad Autol. 

ii. 34 fin. Irenreus—Did. i. 1, 5, xiv. 3; see below. 
Tertullian, adv. Marc. iv. 1—Did. xiv. 3, iv. 14. 
Clement of Alexandria—explicitly iii. 5 (calling 
it ‘Scripture’), implicitly i. 5, iii. 2, ix. 2. Hip- 
poly t us, Philusoph. ix. 23—implicitly ii. 7 ; cf. i. 
3. Origen + — implicitly ix. 2. Pseudo - Cyprian, 
de Aleatoribus (ch. iv.; Did. xiv. 2, xv. 3)—ex- t 
Illicitly. Clementine Homilies. Pseudo-Clement, 
de Virginibns, Did-ascalia (Syriac and Latin). 
Lactantius and Commodian—echoes of Two Ways 
only. Athanasius, Syntagma Doctrines — clear 
traces of i.-vi., less clear of xii., xiii.; de Virgini- 
fate —quotes or paraphrases, ix., x.; Fragment irepi 
xf/evSoTrpotprjTujv, cf. xi., xii. Pseudo-Athanasius, 
Fides Xiccena and Didascalvx cccxviii. pat rum, 
two recensions of the Syntagma., in which the 
Did. is freely used. Serapion (of Tlimuis, in the 
Delta), in liis Prayer-Book, c. 350 A.D., quotes 
from ix. 4. Optatus, de Srhismatc Donat ist. i. 
21, quotes iv. 3\ Augustine cites Did. i. 5 fn. 
(see below, iii. ( d )). Canons of Basil (Egyptian, 
5th cent.) uses the Two Ways. Severinus, Doctrina 
de Sapientia —explicitly (Two Ways, and perhaps 
more). Bcnedicti Hegula , iv. (Two Ways). John 
Climacus (c. 580)—implicitly i. 4, 5. Dorotheus of 
Palestine (c. 590)—implicitly iii. 1, 10. Boniface of 
Mainz, Arlmonitio (S. Petri)sireprccdicatio S. Boni- 
fat ii, api>ears to know more than the Two Ways. 

(b) Historical testimonia — 

[Ireiucus. The authenticity of the Pfaffian 
Fragment is too dubious to warrant citation of 
its Scirrdpat rwv airooTdXwy Stardfr is]. 

Pseudo-Cyprian, de Aleatoribus , iv., * Et in Doc- 
trinis apostolorum : Si quis frater delinquit in 
ecclesia et non paret legi, hie nec eolligatur 
donee poem ten tiam agat, et non recipiatur ne in- 
quinetur et impediatur oratio vestra*(Did. xiv. 2, 
xv. 3). 

Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iii. 25, ’Ey roit vddois (here 
= non-canonical books) KararerdxOta teal tCjv HacXov 
irpdZewv y ypaepy 6 re Xeydpxvos lloL/iyv sal y ’A voted- 
Xv\f/is II drpov Kai vpbs rourots y (pepopdvy Bapvd/Sa 
brurroXi] icai twv iirooT^Xuv al Xrydpcvai AioaxaC 
—where Rufinus has Doctrina quas dicitur aposto¬ 
lorum (so the Syriac). 

Athanasius, Festal Epistles , 39, £<rri Kal trepa 
pifiXla tovtujv ifadev, ov Kavovi^dpeva pdv rennrtapdv* 
HI vapd tQv Traripuy dvayivdxrKeaOai rots &pn Tpoacpxo- 

* The ‘Teaching ’ as known to Bam. xxL 1 seems to have had 
some such dosing exhortations. 

t Origen’s quotation of what occurs in Did. iii. 10 is probably 
from Barnabas, which he hasjjust cited. So the echo of thi 
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pivots Kal povXoyivois kolt7jxu<tOcu rbv rijt etoepclas 
\6yov' 2 otpia ^oXopCuvros mu ~o<pla 2)tp&x Kal*E<r0hp 

Kal 'lovSW Kal Tapias ical AiSaxq Ka\ovp.^vtj twv 
&iro<rrdX*>v Kal & I loi/x^p. 

Optatus, l.c., 4 Et in capitibus mandatorum, Non 
facies scisma ’ (Did. iv. 3*). 

Kutinus, Comm, in Symb. Apost. 38, * In Novo 
vero Testamento libellus qui dicitur Pastoris sive 
Hermoe, [et is] qui appellatur Dues Vice vel Jud¬ 
icium secundum Pctrum. Quae omnia legi quidem 
in eeclesiis voluerunt, non tamen proferri ad 
auctoritatem ex his fidei confirmandam. ’ These 
are 4 Ecclesiastical,’ not ‘ Canonical ’ books. But 
they are not 4 Apocryphal,* or such as were not 
to l>e read in church. This distinction should I e 
borne in mind in considering the following, and 
especially the silence of Western lists of canonical 
and other books, like that of Codex Claromontanus 
and the Decretum Gelasii.* 

Nicephorus, Siichometry (using list of wee. v.-vi.). 

Kal &rat rrjs via* dvriXtyovTai • 

'ATOK&Xvypts ’laavvov <ttlx. 14(H) 

,, lUrpov ,, 300 

B apvdpa iriOToXr) „ 1360 

da a rijs vias 6ia 6 t)ktjs dicdKpvcpa’ 

1 lepiodos Ilat/Xou 
,, JHrpov 

,, ’Imavvou 

,, Qufia 

FtuayyiXiov Kara Qupav 
AtSax^l arrotrr6\av crlx . 200 

Catalogue of the Sixty Books. 

Kai 6a a a.TrbKpv<pa * 

(OT apocryphal books, mostly not in LXX) 

'\(LKU3pOV iaropia 

lUrpov diroK&Xvyf/is 

flepio&oi ical AiSaxal twv avoerrdXcov 

B apvdpa CTTtaroXij 

llai/Aov vpa^ts 

The importance of this entry, which recurs in a 
li>t in Cod. Barocc. 206, is that the analogy of the 
ncpiodoL of Apostles (seen from Nicephorus’ list to 
include separate works) points to more than one 
work known as AiSaxv tup diroaTdXav ; and this in 
turn casts back light on Eusebius’ phrase. On 
the other hand, the Syriac and Latin versions of 
Eusebius suggest that only one work of the name 
was generally known in Syria and Italy respect¬ 
ively, towards the end of the 4th century. 

(e) Conclusions .—The impressions conveyed by 
this body of evidence may now be stated. (1) 
Knowledge of the Two Ways ( = Did. i.-vi.) is far 
more general than that of the full Didache. (2) 
But in this matter a broad distinction long existed 
between Palestine, or Syria, and other centres of 
Christianity. In the former, the two seem to stand 
on much the same level down to Eusebius, though 
after his day one of them tended to fall out of use. 
This was probably the fuller form, now superseded 
by the Didascalia and Apost. Const. (3) Else¬ 
where the bulk of the rules in the full Didache 
seem never to have suited existing usage, or at 
least speedily fell out of touch therewith. Hence 
it is mainly the Eucharistic parts + which have 
left traces on the literature of the 2nd and 3rd 
cents., both in Egjrpt and in the West. Yet 
several Egyptian witnesses of the 4th and oth 

• As the Didache is not among * Apocrypha/ it may have 
been pne of the Opuscula at<we tractatus orthodoxorvm patrum 
not specified, to which perhaps the Epistle of Barnabas also 
belonged. 

f Possibly the early prevalence of the use of Wednesday and 
Friday as fast-days, and of the three Jewish stated hours of 
prayer, also implies the influence of Did. viii. Again, Justin’s 
M-i] Xu**/.us avrm, to tching the president’s Eucharistic prayer, 
may echo Did. x fin ir» dixtutm. 


cents, show various adaptations of phrases occur¬ 
ring in Did. xi.-xiii. Similar phenomena also 
crop up later in the West, possibly through use 
of such secondary sources. (4) In any case the 
AiSax^} tCov dwoaroXuv meant to Athanasius, if not 
already to Clement, the shorter work, which was 
adapted to the instruction of catechumens. It 
was a book for general Christian edification, like 
Wisdom or the Shepherd ; whereas the fuller work 
was known only to scholars, and by them used in 
an historical sense and as largely out of date. 
In the West, at least in Italy, to judge from 
Kufinus’ words (compared with his Athanasian 
model), we gather that even the Two Ways had 
been given a local or Petrine setting. (5) All 
I this tells against the view ( e.g . of Funk) that 
the Two Ways as a distinct work was secondary, 
having been separated from the larger Didaciie for 
catechetical purposes. But it favours the theory 
that the full Didache reached Alexandria, from 
Palestine, only after the primitive Didache had 
become firmly established there. (6) Finally, 
there is no proof that the full Didache ever ex¬ 
ited in Latin. 

iii. Genesis of the Didache.—( a) Genesis of the 
4 Two Ways. 9 —Setting aside the theory that the 
full Didache (with or without i. 3 b -ii. 1) was prior 
to the Two Ways as a separate work,—which seems 
as little supported by internal* as by external 
evidence,—we must start from a closer considera¬ 
tion of the Two Ways as the nucleus of the whole. 
In substance it is clearly of Jewish origin. This 
is proved both by its structure and by its constant 
parallels with purely Jewish literature, and par¬ 
ticularly with .Rabbinic sources. This was first 
demonstrated by Dr. C. Taylor, and is reaffirmed, 
even to excess, by a Jewish scholar like Dr. 
Kohler. 

Kohler's collection of Jewish parallels (The Jewish Encyclo¬ 
pedia, \ ol. iv., art. * Di(laclie’) to the idea of 1 two ways/ etc., 
is, full and \alualile. But he outruns the evidence when he 
assumes that the ‘Jewish manual’ (which he hastily inters to 
have existed) had matter bearing on love to God which the 
Christian redactor omitted. His o!titer dicta , that ‘ the whole 
book has fallen into disorder,’ and that * the whole first part of 
the “Didache,” dealing with monotheism, was tampered with 
by the Christian editor/ are baseless conjectures. 

Specially Jewish is the section in which the path 
to the graver sins is fenced by warnings against 
the lighter ones (iii. 1 tf.), each such warning being 
prefaced with ‘My son.* Probably this section 
was borrowed from a self-contained unit of Jewish 
teaching for Gentile proselytes (including iv. 1). 
Of such instruction, which was sure to take more 
or less fixed shape on the lines of the Decalogue,t 
we have a good deal of indirect evidence (cf. Ro 
owff.). And it is obvious that the first efforts of 
Jewish Christians, like the Hellenist missionaries 
of Acts, to instruct their Gentile converts, would 
naturally proceed on the existing lines. Hence 
we can well conceive the genesis of the Jewish- 
Christian Two IV ays out of the oral catechesis of 
missionary Judaism. But there is no evidence 
that there was ever a purely Jewish Two Ways in 
writing, or even that all the elements in our Two 
Ways ever before existed as a unity. Indeed, some 
of its precepts were probably the creation of the 
new and gentler Christian spirit—a spirit well 
represented by the positive form of the ‘Golden 

* Unless the Two Ways had lain before the compiler of the 
Didache, he would hardly have written ‘ my child’ in iii. 1-iv. 1, 
his own tendency being shown in the ‘ children ’ at the end of 
the Way of Death, and the plurals throughout chs. vii.-xvL 
Nor can we imagine i. 3Mi. 1, vL 2-3, being omitted by any one 
compiling a manual for catechumens subsequent to the date of 
the full Didache. 

t Kohler (I. c .)points out that such emphasis on the Decalogue, 
especially in the Diaspora, was probably greater before Chris¬ 
tian disparagement of the other Mosaic laws, as temporary 
usages, made Judaism more guarded in the matter. 
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Rule,’ in contrast to the negative. In the original 
framework of the Two Ways , this negative form, 
‘ according to the traditional Jewish * interpreta¬ 
tion* (Kohler), practically cancels the larger spirit 
of the words of Lv 19 18 ; so that on it the exegesis 
or ‘ teaching* proceeds. This defect was soon felt 
by the Christian consciousness, and was rectified in 
the fuller Didache. 

Of course it is impossible to assign an upper 
limit to the date in the history of Christianity, 
when something like the Tico Ways began to be 
used in the preparation of raw Gentile converts 
for baptism. But, in the endeavour to trace its 
earliest written form and to assign a rough date 
to it, the Epistle of Barnabas is our primary 
authority. 

( b ) The witness of 1 Barnabas.’ —Its witness, in¬ 
deed, is ambiguous, and has been read in opposite 
ways by different scholars. One thing i* certain, 
namely, that Barnabas did not know Did. i. 3 b - 
ii. 2; else it would not have failed to echo these 
more Evangelical precepts. But the evidence, as 
we shall see, is rather against the fuller Didache 
ever having existed witnout them, and to this 
extent against Barnabas’ use of it in any form. 
The affinity of thought between iv. 9f. and Did. 
xvi. 2 does not prove the opposite;! both may 
be independent expressions of sentiments current 
in the same region and period (cf. He HP' 28 ). 
But, confining the issue at present to the most 
primitive Didache, does Barnabas presup]K)se a 
written or only an oral Two Ways ? Probably the 
former. 

The striking verbal agreement with the very 
phrasing of the Two Ways (as found in Didache, 
CO, and L), conjoined with great freedom of treat¬ 
ment,—involving changes in thought, as well as 
insertions and omissions, — all this points to use 
of a document rather than to quotation from a 
familiar stereotyped tradition. For an author 
would be less inclined to upset the order and 
wrest the sense of a body of teaching which he 
had learned by long use. 

In the case of Barnabas, moreover, the use of 
such a fixed tradition is the less likely in view of 
the winter’s sense of superiority to the religious 
ideal embodied in the ‘ Teaching,’ which he aims 
at adapting to a higher level of spirituality. He 
finds it a form of instruction for would-be Chris¬ 
tians in the rudimentary principles of the new T 
Way of Life : lie turns it into a vehicle for impart¬ 
ing ethical 1 insight * (gnosis) even to mature 
Christians, to whom he is ever saying, ‘Let us 
become spiritual’ (iv. 11). That is not the way a 
man treats the catechism of his own church ,X a 
formulary engraven verbatim on his memory by 
constant use. It is^ rather the way of one who, 
finding a terse and time-honoured body of precepts 
current in a community of somewhat different 
traditions from his own, seizes on it from the out¬ 
side, as it were, and adapts it with sovereign 
freedom to the edification of his own spiritual kith 
and kin. This, of course, involves a special view 
as to the genesis of Barnabas—a theory which 

* In view, however, of the fact that the maxim S rl f^ue-us 
trip* JULY, wtl.rys is attributed to Cleobulus (one of the Seven 
Sages of Greece), and that this form is close to that found in 
lo 413 (* fjueue /u.v l btvi xw.eye) and in Philo (i rIt xotO *?> ixtieupu 
/*■', TSH.V «£r«»), one is led‘to suspect that this form was first 
adopted by the Diaspora as a maxim already current among 
those they wished to convert (cf. Hillel’s use of it) This 
assumption would account for its interpolation in the ‘western* 
text of Ac 15**-®, and in a somewhat different form. 

t The evidence of literary dependence, on the one side or the 
other, is weakened when we restore the text of Barnabas to its 
original form, by allowing tor the reflex influence of the Didache 
on the Sinaitic .MS (cf. Harris, 65 f.). 

♦ This goes against the Two Ways being already in use in 
Egypt. Indeed, if Barnabas is addressed to Alexandria, the 
way in which the author cites and quotes verbatim this 
■Teaching’ excludes such an hypothesis. 


takes its personal references serionsly, and see* 
in its author a more or less itinerant teacher (cf. 
Did. xiii. 2). Yet it is a theory wr ich also emerge* 
naturally out of due analysis of that author’s 
handling of the Two Ways. 

Provisionally, then, we assume that Barnabas 
presupposes a written Two Ways, perhaps known 
simply as ‘The Teaching* (cf. at evro\ai rrjs dtdaxv^t 
xvi. 9) or ‘Doctrine of the Lord*; but that this 
was only in the hands of certain church teachers, 
or was written down for the first time at his re¬ 
quest and for his benefit. Thus the question of a 
written form at this stage is of very slight moment 
in the place where our author wrote his Epistle. 
In any case, it is probable that it was about the 
date of Barnabas that the Two Ways, after an 
oral career of some duration, passed into written 
form. It may be that in this form it speedily 
followed the Epistle itself to Alexandria, possibly 
to satisfy a demand for fuller knowledge of it cre¬ 
ated by the latter. Thus would begin the Egyp¬ 
tian line of tradition, which is best represented by 
the Latin version, and in which it seems always to 
have been known as ‘ Teaching of the Apostles.’ 

As to the contents of the ‘Teaching* as known to Barnabas, 
there is good evidence that it embraced the bulk of Did. i.-v. 
(£.e. except L 3Mi. 1, missing also from L, CU, Sell, etc.). 
The highly Jewish * fencing of the Law’ * in iii. 1-6 would not 
commend itself to Barnabas, any more than the related iv. 1, 
which he modifies in a bold wav {is xepr* nv for is 

xumm). But did he know ch. vi. ? If bo, in what form? 

Immediately after the Way of Death in Barnabas we read: 
‘ It is good, therefore, having learnt the ordinances (hxmuiuxtrm) 
of the Lord, as many os have been written, to walk in them. 
For he that doeth them shall be glorified in the kingdom of 
God: he that chooseth those others shall perish together 

with his works. For this cause is resurrection, for this cause 
recompense. . . . Near (is) the day w'herein all things shall 
perish along with the Evil One. Near (is) the Lord and his 
reward. Again and again I entreat you : to each other (»*i^«») 
be good lawgivers; to each other (ixvriv) continue faithful 
counsellors (rZu&utet); take away from among you all unreality 
(Mroxptri*).’ This is certainly nearer to the line of thought in 
the Lat. than to our Did. vi. 2, 3. Nor should one overlook 
the parallelism between tiie ietvriv ptitirt and L’s ‘ in 

conttulendo.’ But if Barnabas implies L’s ending, what mean 
the points of contact which exist between Did. vi. 2 and Bar¬ 
nabas? Probably a common atmosphere (see below (d)). 

But what date must we assign to Barnabas? 
As this is a crucial matter for our Didache, which 
was jirohably rather later, reason must be show n 
for fixing on the reign of Vespasian, in spite of 
much critical opinion to the contrary. 

It is a mistake in method to rely mainly on the apparent 
reference in ch. xvi. to a rebuilding of the Jewish temple by 
the Romans as imminent. For such an expectation is quite as 
likely to have arisen in certain circles under Vespasian, soon 
after the staggering catastrophe of a.d. 70, as later under 
Hadrian. This being so, the dating in terms of Roman 
emperors, apocalyptically indicated in ch. iv., is really far more 
secure, when due note is taken of the very peculiar situation 
presupposed. 

‘ And I saw the fourth beast to be wicked and 
strong, and more intractable than all the beasts of 
the earth; and how there arose from him ten 
horns, and from these a little horn, an excrescence 
(irapa<pvd$iov); and how that it abased at one stroke 
(60’ iv) three of the great horns.’ Now when it is 
noted that the text of Dn 7 7ff *, which is here 
explicitly cited, does not furnish the most distinct¬ 
ive phrases in this description (for which Barnabas* 
Greek is here given), we are sure that they contain 
at once its emphasis and the key to its author's 
meaning. Keeping this in mind, we perceive that 
the reign of Vespasian alone suits the conditions. 
He and his two sons were, for a student of apoca¬ 
lyptic on the look-out for striking phenomena 
rather than for strict Roman theory, ‘ three’.con¬ 
joint heads of the empire, which might be smitten 
down 1 at one stroke.’ The stroke was to be de¬ 
livered by Nero, reappearing as Antichrist, himself 
an ‘ offshoot’ of the series of emperors, to which he 
had once belonged. In this solution Lightfoot and 
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Ramsay agree;* and it is hard to see why any 
should hesitate to accept it in some form, t.g. in 
Ramsay's, which includes Julius among the * ten 
kings,’ and excludes Otlio and Vitellius as un¬ 
likely to count as emperors in Vespasian’s day.f 
It is strange that any one should think that Nerva 
satisfies the unique situation hinted at by Barna¬ 
bas, touching which he might well say to his con¬ 
temporary readers, ‘Understand, then, ye ought.' 
Further, it is natural to suppose that the coinci¬ 
dence between the political situation and Daniel 
would be noticed while the new conditions were 
still fresh in men’s thoughts, that is, early in 
Vespasian’s reign. Hence a date as early even as 
A.D. 71 is more likely than one towards the end 
of Vespasian’s reign, especially as it would be 
liefore the Flavian rule was felt to be firmly estab¬ 
lished that the idea of Nero’s return to overthrow 
the Flaviuns (like the shortliyed emperors of OS-ODj 
would most readily occur. 

(c) Origin of the fuller Ditlache, —Assuming, 
then, that about A.D. 70, or soon after, the 
‘Teaching’of the Two Ways was already current 
in definite form in one or more of the Greek- 
speaking regions of Palestine ( e.g . the Maritime 
Plain), how are we to imagine it growing into our 
Didache by the addition of the ecclesiastical sec¬ 
tions (vii.-xv.) and the eschatological conclusion 
(xvi.), as well as the parts of ch. i. absent from 
other witnesses to the Two Ways ? In tlie period 
following immediately on A.D. 70 there still existed 
in Palestine a strong sense that all sacred usages 
of the local Ecclesia rested upon the teaching of its 
Apostolic founders, particularly the Twelve. But 
it was also felt, with some dismay, that the personal 
influence of these authoritative exponents of the 
Gospel was yearly becoming less and less. In¬ 
firmity or death was rapidly removing those of 
them who had not already gone to other fields of 
work. How, then, was their influence to he pre¬ 
served unimpaired, especially among Gentile be¬ 
lievers, over whom it must from the lirst have 
been least assured, and who were most liable to 
change under outside influences, which would be 
at their maximum on the sea-ltoard ? Sooner or 
later the plan would suggest itself of putting into 
written circulation those usages which were held 
to be Apostolic, for the sake l>oth of fixity and 
wider difiusion. Such a method was quite in 
keeping with Hellenistic habits, especially when 
lulluence on non-Jews was sought. lienee it was in 
every way natural that the first public catechism 
of the Christian life and of ordered Church fel¬ 
lowship should be addressed ‘to the Gentiles.’ It 
was equally natural that it should be issued by 
its Hellenistic author or authors as ‘ Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles,’ who were to all Palestinian 
Christians essentially the authorities as to their 
Lords mind and will.? Finally, what more natural 
than to adopt an existing body of precepts like the 
Two Ways, already held to embody Apostolic teach¬ 
ing on the duty of the Gentile turned. Christian, 
and to enlarge the scope of the title ‘Teaching’— 
even at the risk of making it cover rather more 
than it would suggest § to a Greek at any rate? 

* Lightfoot, Clement , iL 503 ff.; Ramsay, Church in the Roman 
Empire , 307-309. 

t This is clearly true of Vitellius, but not equally so of Otho, who 
was dead before Vespasian liecame a candidate for the purple. 
Accordingly, the present writer prefers to reckon from Augustus 
and to exclude Vitellius only (so Eusebius. HE iiL 5.1, who may 
here reflect the new of contemporary writings). It is probable 
that St. John’s Apocalypse also leckoned from Augustus, in its 
similar passage, 17®- 11 : see edition in the 'Century Bible,' 53ff. 

t Here one may observe that vi. 3 represents the spirit of the 
concordat of Ac 16 20 - ® f -, now seemingly applied with larger 
liberty for the individual conscience. 

| Note the tendency to modify it as time goes on, whether 
into Doctrines (de Aleatoribu* , iv.) or A<3«rx*Ai«, the title of a 
work which was meant to supersede our Didache, at least as 
regards its ecclesiastical parts. 


As the enlargement of contents consisted mainly 
in the addition of matter distinctively Christian in 
character, the Teaching or Doctrine was now in¬ 
ferred, no longer to ‘the Lord’ God, but to ‘the 
Lord’ Christ, the special source of His Apostles’ 
teaching. Thus would arise the title ‘Teaching 
of the Lord, through the Twelve Apostles, to the 
Gentiles.’ 

(d) Its exact contents .—But while, no doubt, 
this enlarged Didache from the first contained the 
bulk of chs. vii.-xvi., did it contain all or any of 
the precepts now found in Did. i. 3"-ii. 1 ? 

(1) Did. i. 3 b -ii. 1 reads as follows:— 

i. 3: ‘Bless them that curse you, and pray for vour enemies, 
but fast tor them that persecute you. For what thank is 
there, if ye love them that love you ? Do not even the Gentiles 
the same? But love ye them that hate you, and ye shall not 
have an enemy. 

4 : 4 Abstain (thou) from fleshly and bodily lusts. If any one 
give thee a blow on the right cheek, turn to him the other also, 
and thou shalt be perfect. If any one compel thee to go with 
him one mile, go with him twain. If anyone take away thy 
cloak, give him thy coat also. If any one take from thee'what 
is thine, ask it not back, for neither canst thou. 

5 : 4 Give to everj’ one that asketh of thee, and ask not back ; 
for to all the Father wills that gifts be given from his own 
bounties. Blessed is he that givetn according to the command¬ 
ment ; for he is guiltless. Woe to him that taketh; for if, indeed, 
any one having need taketh, be shall be guiltless; but he that 
hath not need shall give account wherefore he took anything 
and for what purpose: and being put in restraint, shall be 
examined concerning his conduct, and shall not come out 
thence till lie have paid the last farthing. Yea, too, concern¬ 
ing this very matter it hath been said. Let thine alms sweat 
into thine hands, till thou have learnt to whom to give. 

ii. 1: 4 And the second commandment of the teaching is ’— 

The problem is a delicate one, and the evidence 
is earlier and fuller for i. 5 than for i. 3, 4. Tims 
we have nothing in Hernias parallel to i. 3 b -4, 
as Mand. ii. 4-ti is parallel to l. 5; and the same 
holds also for Clement of Alexandria, if not for 
Ireiueus.* Moreover, the phrase Kara ttjp ivroXrjv 
(i. 3) occurs twice in xiv. 5, 7 ; so that it seems 
characteristic of the original compiler of the full 
work. Again, it is only what we should have ex¬ 
pected if the mind which added rii.-xvi. should 
find something wanting in an exposition of love 
to God and one’s fellow which began with illus¬ 
tration of the negative form of the latter, without 
a word on its positive aspect. And when we look 
at the contents of the precepts for which we sup¬ 
pose him responsible, we lind the one in which Kara 
tt)v ivroXyv occurs to accord excellently with what 
we read in ix. 3. For there God’s gifts of food and 
drink to mankind at large are referred to, and a 
verb (ix^p^oj) is used which contains the special 
notion expressed by the word for ‘gifts’ (xa/ri<r- 
para) in our passage. 

The closing paragraph of ch. i. is of such importance, both 
for tilt* date ot our Didache and for its use in later times, as 
to merit special notice. * But yet touching this topic, too, it 
hath been said, Let thy alms go on sweating into thine hands 
until thou perceive to whom to give’ («AA h **/ rtpl rpimv 

§*[$15] upr i TKi.'lbcas 7 (x.r* z iktr,uori/vr} erov tli rkf zitpttS rw, pix/ut 

iv yvZi nvi civ;). The sense of this is doubtful. On the whole, 
it seems best to regard it as qualifying the idea of indiscrimi¬ 
nate giving suggested in the foregoing paragraph, which simply 
puts the onus on the person who asks and receives under false 
pretences. Here it is to be observed, os Dr. C. Taylor has 
8hown,t that the limitation is not so much of what has been 
actually said (viz. that every one who asks is to receive, without 
question), as of what might hastily be inferred from it, viz. that 
there is no place for restraint and discrimination in giving. 
There is, in fact, the case where a man is ready to volunteer 
alms; and then lie is right to hold his hand, and let the means 
of giving (gained by one's sweat) go on gathering it in, until a 
fit recipient be found. But, whatever its meaniug may be, this 
saying touched a very living question in ancient and medieeval 


* The relations of Hennas and Clement to our Didache are 
discussed below (p. 446*) v As to Irenanis, the fragment (No. 10, 
ed. Harvey, ii. 477), iv « it ne iuvxiro (var. lec. iov»rmi) tSi wmuv 
Ttis {var. lec. r»U) rkvnw teat oif (var. tec. pz) nu7 t ikkirpt riff 
iy&wfi (r»u) xvpieu vcfurBzrtrxi, may well be an echo of Did. i. 5, 
read in its context as the fulfilment of the twofold law ot love 
in i. 2. 

f In an exhaustive discussion in The Journal of Philology , 
xix. 1S4 ff. See also the passage from John Olimaciu, below. 
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Christian ethics,* and so attracted a good deal of subsequent 
attention and comment. If, then, we may infer that the 
pas sag e in the Did. is the fountainhead of this maxim in the 
Fathers and schoolmen, it proves that to some of them at least 
our Did. was known, down to the 5th cent, and later, and 
that in the West t as well as the East It is true that at first 
sight the maxim, as introduced with tip*rreu t might seem to come 
rather from some OT 8cripture, especially as Augustine cites it 
with * et alio loco Seriptura dint: Sudet ,’ etc. But the nearest 
known OT passage is the Uv i? * y*k(h rm mine of Sir 121; 
wliile, had a nearer been known to* Augustine and others, they 
would somewhere have given us more than the former’s alio 
loco. Hence we may conclude that Sir 121 is in fact the ultimate 
basis of the tiprrcn in the Didache, but that its plirasing of the 
maxim is in terms of some current (? Rabbinic) paraphrase of it 
(cf. tppibn in Mt *»). 

This is so far confirmed by a passage in Nicetas’ catena on 
Mt 5**: * We should do alms, yet with judgment and to the 
worthy, that we may find a recompense ,from the Most High.' J 
In the words in italics there is a clear echo of Sir 12-, so that 
what precedes is probably based on 121. Tims this passage in 
Sirach seems to have been the locus dassicus for tne idea of 
giving purk xpiru*; xai <ni; a;iNf,—to use Nicetas’ words; and 
the more concrete saying under discussion was perhaps a 
current form of it.$ Whether this maxim was already in the 
Didache as known to Clement of Alex, is an open question. 
But if we find him expressing the sentiment in immediate con- 

i unction with the thought with which it is connected in the 
)idache, there is a presumption that he knew that work to 
contain it. Now this happens in his Qttis dives salvus.W May 
it not be, too, that the * lfbellus ab apostolis ’ known by Origen 
to contain 4 Beatus est qui etiom jejunat pro eo ut alat 
pauperes,' was our Didache expanded in i. 5? 

We have yet to consider the relations of Hermas and the 
Didascalia to our Didache i. 5 os a whole. The Didascalia (as 
reconstructed from the Syriac and the Verona Latin fragment) 
has the following in bk. iv. 2, 3: ‘Truly blessed is he who is 
able to help himself, and so avoid pressing on the place of 
(relief belonging to) the orphan, the stranger, and the widow. 
This grace, moreover, is of God. Hut woe to those who hare 
and hypocritically take, or who take when able to help them¬ 
selves. But every one who takes shall give account to the Lord 
God in the judgment-day, wherefore he took. ... He who has 
and takes hjrpocritically , or through laziness, instead of working 
and so helping himself and others, shall incur judgment with 
God. . . . He, then, who gives simply (arkke) to all," gives well, 
as far as he is concerned ( ( sicut est illi ’), and is guiltless 
(‘innocens* kbkf). He, too, who takes because of affliction 
(QXifitu.V'K) . . . takes well, and shall be glorified by God in life 
eternal.' Here the words in italics seem siinplv to make more 
explicit the middle clauses of Did. i. 6, viz. ‘Woe to him that 
takes; for if indeed any one having need takes, he shall be 
guiltless (A0£*f); but he that hath not need, shall give satis¬ 
faction (ikru 3<*r>) why and wherefore he took.’ Ab to the rest 
of the quotation, it seems to echo our Didache «I in its anti¬ 
thesis kw.bks fjuzxttpite, •lai . . . kau.&a*ovn*, which is parallel 
to Did. alone.** On the other hand, Hennas is the probable 
source of the other matter. For its form follows clobely the 
phrasing of Hermas, Aland. iL 5f., e.g. oi utt* ykp kaippa*»*rte 
tfhi&o,ut*m . . . i mi i title (krXke thrioe in the immediate con¬ 
text, besides "jin* impsvptiute Him/ krXke above) ktikm im*. . . 
i vit^tf wet pa. rk bik . . . i cu* evrke krXke iiax»*kv, rk btk ^r.rtraj. 
Further, the idea of the pious labour and merit of the re¬ 
cipient, in praying for the donor, may well come from Sim. ii. 
6, 7, just as the idea of the needy as God’s altar, here and else¬ 
where (ii. 26, iiL 6, 7,14) in the Didascalia , goes back to Poly- 
carp, ad Phil. iv. 3. 


*Dr. Taylor is too ready to take the sense put upon the 
maxim by Augustine and later writers, specially in the West, 
as fixing its meaning in the Didache. Its original context in 
the Didache requires that the stress fall on the pui%pts a* y*ke 
ike, i.e. the arrest of the impulse to give ; while in Augus¬ 
tine, Cassiodorus, and Bernard, at any rate, the emphasis is 
on the justum which they insert (‘ donee invenias jus turn cui 
earn tradas ’). 

t Here the divergences in text are against all being dependent 
on Augustine. 

X The exact parallel to Apost. Const, iv. 8 which follows in 
Nicetas, with KAua in the margin, is, in fact, derived from that 
work, Clement of Rome being its supposititious author. Its 
attribution to Clem. Alex, is due to a mere guess of Corderius, 
the first editor of Nicetas’ catena, as is shown by F. X. Funk, 
Kirchengesch. Abhandlungen , ii. 126 f. 

S Compare the Rabbinic saying, ‘He that receireth alms 
without needing the Mine, shall come to want before he dies’ 
{K&h&bOth, 68a). 

It Oh. xxxi. ad fin., where be Mys that the principle in Mt 
lOtifc, as to making friends^by the worldly Mammon, is even 
more divine than wear) rk alnZrri n Hotv, since it teaches 
one not to wait to be asked, murie k*a£*iri7* seme h£ue tu 

tabu*. That he has Did. i. 5 in mind, is suggested by his 
adding OmS ykp Sterne 4 mount QiXtSmpia to ram, x.r.k., as Did. 
adds, s art ykp 0iXa< iiitrdai i rarr,p w rSr Jitme %aptrpcarm*. 

1 The Didascalia is certainly dependent on our Didache 
elsewhere (of. Holzhey, Die Abh&ngxgkeU des syr. Didaskalia 
von der Didache , Miinchen, 1898). 

7 The nearest known parallel is the sentiment in Ac 2038, 
which the interpolated Apost. Const, iv. 8, actually substitutes 
here, in the form ini ami i xlptte p uuU t p m iln> C*at r»* btiivra 
4 »«p w XufA&amrm. 


As to the relative priority of our Didache and Hermas, th« 
case seems here as clearly in favour of the former as elsewhere.* 
But if so, it is probable that Hermas’ repeated pt*i iirra^m 
( i/axp. *•>») rtti ike r, rin pur, ike is a protest against the pd%pa 
at y*ke rin ike of Did., and that consequently 'lipmram, etc., 
stood in tlie bidache os known to Hermas, and is, in fact, )>er- 
haps echoed in <* rk» mu* rmt . . . i*i*v. It seems, indeed, 
that Hermas’ protest is twofold. He protests, first, against tr\ ing 
to distinguish the good and bad; it is enough that they be 
needy; that, he says, is God’s own principle (of. Mt fi 40 ). Then 
he goes further, and protests against trying to distinguish be¬ 
tween real and apparent need; that, he says, is toe receiver’s 
look-out. But whatever Hermas may or may not have in mind, 
Did. i. 5 fin., in writing k\\k xai npi nintv Hi tipvrat, prob¬ 
ably means to apply what follows only to the need of dis¬ 
tinguishing real from feigned need: so Ajmt. Vomt. iii. 4, xpv 

ykp tv rmu* wa*raf inbpkrtue, pur, qiXtxpi*olvrae rtvrt* erne % t) 
vu/vo*’ i ykp xiptti <pnet, Ilam rk ainvm rt i.itu' 3»pU» it kirk 
XprXtm oar' akt.bua*. 

But we can hardly imagine the ‘Teaching* 
proper, at any stage, to have opened abruptly with 
a section on giving; and, in fact, we observe in 
what immediately precedes in our MS that the 
phrase xai (cry reXetos has its parallel in vi. 2. Nor 
is the parallel merely verbal. The idea of the 
phrase is probably the same in both cases, and 
belongs to the same mode of thought as meets us 
in Ja I® 2 1 - 3 M , touching a vopos iXevdepla s and a 
riXeios avyp in relation to it (cf. Mto 48 BJ- 1 ). 

The feeling that though a certain perfection of self-mastery 
was the Christian ideal, it could not lie insisted ujion for all 
in practice, seems to have been rather general among the 
second generation of Christians, when as yet even the most 
exacting Gospel precepts were taken seriously by all as the 
law of their new life. It meets us not only in Did. i. 4, vi. 
2, 3, but also in Barnabas, and that in a way which does not 
point to dependence of the one on the other. In Did. vi. 2, 3 
it takes this form : * If, indeed, thou canstbear the whole yoke 
of the Lord, thou shall be perieot; but if thou canst not, what 
thou canst, that do. But touching food, bear what thou canst; 
but of that offered to idols greatly beware, for it is worship 
of dead gods.’ In Barnabas we read of ‘the new law of our 
Lord Jesus Christ—without yoke of constraint as it is’ (ii. 6); 
and of the spiritual, not ritual, obedience which belongs to 
it. On the other hand, we have in his Two Ways the exhorta¬ 
tion, ‘ as much as thou canst thou sbalt be pure (kyvti.trus) in 
the interests of thy soul,’ following on a specially exacting 
precept as to control of the tongue (xix. 8, cf. Ja S 2 for the 
tongue os test of the * perfect man ’). This breathes the same 
spirit os speaks in Bam. iv. 11, * Let us be spiritual, let us be 
a temple perfect to the Lord; ns much as is in us, let us 

? ractise the fear of God; let us strive to guard his precepts.’ 

bus Barnabas has the same idea as Did. vi. 2, the meaning 
of which he helps to fix; but he puts it in his own way, 
without showing trace of Did. vi. 2 any more than of Did. i. 4 . 

Thus the author of our Didache intends hia 
qualifying paragraph in vi. 2 to refer to the 
‘teaching 5 already given in i.-v.; and his recog¬ 
nition that * the yoke of the Lord 5 includes what 
might overtax the moral power of some, becomes 
more natural if we suppose that he had in mind 
high counsels like those in L 4, 5,+ which he had 
himself introduced. 

So far there seems good reason for holding that 
the full Didache originally embraced the precepts 
in Did. i. 4, 5. But was that all, and did it open, 
fitly enough, with the general precept, ‘Abstain 
thou from bodily lusts 5 ? 

’Atriztv rk* trapxtxk* xai rttputriak* InOupuSh. Here there may 
be dependence on 1 P 2 11 ; but more probably trapxizii* is an 
inteniolation from 1 P 2 ]1 , to explain the less biblical wuctixm*. 
which the Apost. Const, changes into zerpuzk*. Cf. 4 Mac 1« 
rk* £< iriBvpuan al put* tin* *4 -vx/xni, at it rauarixai. The present 
writer cannot think (with Ropes, Die Spriiche Jem, 40) that 
this maxim is to be viewed * as an abstract reproduction of such 
passages os Mt It goes too closely with what follows. 

The best parallel is Hermas, Mand. xii.,^ where all virtues are 
referred to tiJiriBvpua *i kya8*i (» ykp fifbe r»v bud zamzu i« 
rvi irtbvpupt v*i kyabr,, 2, 4), and all vices to 4 imjfvpua *i pa 
(’A rixirdw tZ* iii are rk* \nbvpuk* rk* ro*r,pkv, i'*a kr»rx»ui*m 

farnrt rk fftk t 2, 2). Cf. Aland, viii., with its maxim, n 


* Dr. Taylor’s paper in the Journal of Philology, xviii. ^1)7 ff. t 
almost amounts to demonstration on both issues. 

f Cf. John Climacus (&8BC. vi.) « vrtfik* pit* ri wnilm i/iovat, 
tvriftfrrtpe* ii xai rk ptt) airtvtrt' ri ii ari^nv alpeuvne pk 
krairu*, iv*apti*tue putkirra, ra%a rk* krabk* xai pui*m* Hit* 

xabirrtixi*. This passage suggests that ii has fallen out from 
the phrase ykp iC*arat at toe end of L 4. * Nay, not even 
if thou art able * would make good sense after ‘Ask not beck 
thine own. 
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*ympdrua inekvj irrir It* now ymp 81 / \yxpctrtLir6xt % iri 
It •<!> til , . . iy*P''- Ttvrxt tSt k*i ntwime *«.**&, ipyx^tuitse r* 
rn.ym.6tt: 80 f C'tetfi. xvi. 3, /»* ktnrm.ptXxmfu6m m*» vSt tfspuMih 
snOupuit. 

No doubt this has reference to what follows, 
—repression of the instincts to ‘ hit back * and to 
hold fast one's possessions. For such instincts 
spring largely from bodily impulse, while unresent- 
fulness (dpe^iKcuda, cf. Justin, Apol. i. 16) is a 
victory of spirit over body, a supreme form of 
self-control {cioeppocvpy or iyupdreia). Yet, admit¬ 
ting this connexion, would the ‘Teaching’ or 
exposition of the fundamental commands in Did. 
i. 2 be likely to begin with unresentfulness, rather 
than with what we find in i. 3, as also in Lk 6 - 7f * ? 
It is hard to decide. The verv fact that i. 2 does 
precede might make the compiler pass at once to the 
most concrete and practical exam [ties of the spirit 
of love, viz. unresentfulness and active charity, 
rather than dwell further on the feeling of love * 
and its secret acts of prayer and fasting. Again, 
it is rather strange that in i. 3 (and there alone) 
the plural ‘Bless ye,' etc., appears at the head of 
precepts purporting to be addressed to the indi¬ 
vidual catechumen. For it is not as though at 
this time the ipsissima verba of the Lord’s precepts 
were felt to be too sacred to be adapted to the 
context in which they were cited. Yet such argu¬ 
ments seem weaker than those pointing to i. 3 as 
originally part of our Didache. For, first, our 
Didache really lias in mind not the single convert, 
but Christians in general, as comes out in its ‘ May 
ye, children, be delivered from all these’ (at the 
end of the Evil Way). Next, the clauses, ‘fast 
for those who persecute you,’ ‘and ye shall not 
have an enemy/ are not found in our Gospels : and 
the latter at least seems to have influenced Justin 
Martyr both in his Dialogue and Apology. Indeed, 
Justin practically follows i. 3 as a whole, where it 
deviates from our Gospels. 

Apol. i. 15, it#*rfli inrip rUt iymroLn nix 

furcutrete vuuie Met) tukryurs nbe xetratpmutttue ifirt xet) tL%tr6t 
uwip Tin. innpim£itrw vfjutt. The sentiment xct) •ix. ixbpi* 
is traced in Apol. i. 14, Dial. 254 13, as ali-o in Clem,. Uom. xii. 
32, by Dr. C. Taylor ( Exjwsitor, 3rd series, vi. 304 f., where 
Justin’s relation to the Did. is examined). To which may be 
added Apol. of A riptides , 15, role othixeutretf xircue Tctpetxctktvn 
xmi trpcepkus xiirtix ■« vn\e mtumt*. Nor does it seem mere 
accident that Mand. ii., which begins Hennas' exposition of 
the faith and fear of God, in enjoining childlike kaXirv.e and 
ixxxtet first specifies abstinence from j xm.rm.km.Mm, (**< 
r*vT»Tt tint pur* r«»r m)t and then deals with the duty of 
giving (*t kSe). 


To sum up. The fuller Didache seems, from the 
first, to have contained all, or very nearly all,+ of 
ch. i. as it stands in our MS. Its title was the 
second and longer one of our MS, under which 
it was perhaps known to Hernias, whose Twelve 
Mandates (cVroXal), artificially drawn out to that 
number, seem suggested by those of the Twelve 
Apostles. Again, they and their teaching ‘to 
the Gentiles* may be alluded to in the Twelve 
nations £ who inhabit the world, and to whom 


* Like Test, lsmchar, 5, kyttirin xCpttt tut) t»» rkrfUv. irstvrm. 
mm} iXmti (the practical result of ktrkiTr,e to God and 

man). 

f Observe the similar Evangelical matter in ch. xvi., which 
is generally admitted to have been part of the fuller Didache 
from the first. Yet while we find early traces of' I ipurmr*, etc., 
t.g . in Hennas (see above, p. 440b), it is otherwise with the 
penalty of the deceitful receiver; moreover, the connexion 
between *1 ipureiw, etc. and what precedes would gain by its 
omission. But if an interpolation, it must be early, as it is not 
assimilated to our Gospels. 

t Sim. ix. 17. 1: so Dr. Taylor, Joum. of Phil, xviii. 298. 
Yet Hennas may rather have the spiritual analogue of the 
Twelve tribes of Israel in view (cf. Mt 193b). It is noteworthy 
that in Mand. xii. 8. 2 we read #wiriAir*» tut rite ivnkke rite 
IllixM, and then follows a rebuke of the suggestion that these 
are too hard for man to keep. It looks as if Did. vi. 2 
were being abused in the prpctioe of some. On the other hand, 
the mm* nkuet of Sim. v. 8. 6 transforms the rUutrne of Did. 
i. 4. vi. 2, into * merit/ 


‘the Son of God was heralded by the Apostles . 1 
Justin Martyr also shows himself familiar with 
the exact idea of this title, when he writes of rofc 
drrb irarrbs 2Bpov s avBp&irtav Sib. rijs iraph. rCov At oc- 
rbXtav avrou Stdaxys TetcBivras tea.I Tapatrycapiyovs 
rA raXatd iw ols rXapibpevoi avearpaepyaap tBy {Apol. 
i. 63, cf. ii. 2, ra tcaXb eavrtp cuveTicrdfiepos did 
Hjp &t 6 rod Xpiarov StSaxhv t rb btbacKdXiov rys Belas 
dperys wpoXbyycep). And, indeed, it may well be 
tnat the very form in which Justin, in common 
with the Kerygma Petri, Hermas, 2 Clement, and 
the Apology of Aristides , conceives Christianity, 
viz. as revealed ‘teaching* on virtue and vice, 
owes much to the influence on the first half of 
the second .century of the Christianity set forth 
in the Aidaxy Kvpiov Sid tQp diode kcl aTocrdXiov rots 
ZQpeaiv. This would help to explain the degree to 
which ‘ moralism,’ with its notions of the Divine 
iproXal and puaBbs Sikcuou vvys, colours that literature. 
Certainly the title of our book suits the attitude 
of orthodox circles in the closing years of tiie first 
century, when Papias was on the look-out for those 
who related rb s irapb rov icvpiov rrj Turret oedopfpas 
(cptoX as), as witnessed by personal ‘disciples of the 
Lord * (Euseb. HE iii. 39). 

( 2 ) As to ehs. vii.-xvi., it is usually assumed that 
they are homogeneous, and contain nothing alien 
to the original Didache in its enlarged form. But 
this is hardly accurate; and tnough the accretions 
are wonderfully few and slight, wiien we remember 
the nature of the Didache and the drastic handling 
to which in other forms it has been subjected (see 
below, B. ‘Transformations,’ etc.), it is the more 
worth while referring to them, that they furnish 
the sole excuse for a paradoxical theory that our 
Didache ‘ did not exist as a book before the 4th 
century.’ * Besides a number of mistaken or in¬ 
conclusive criteria of lateness,f the treatment of 
Baptism in ch. vii. is rightly appealed to as un- 
primitive. It is true that Affusion has here nothing 
to do with ‘ clinic baptism ’ (as Dr. Bigg supposes), 
and therefore is not in itself a mark of late date. 
But the change of address, from the plural of 
the community to the singular of the officiating 
minister, suggests a later hand; and the suspicion 
is borne out by the Apost. Const, (in what it has 
and has not), as well as by the unusual concern for 
detail —the casuistry of baptism, so to speak — 
which marks these clauses. They find their fullest 
parallel in the Clementine Homilies (ix. 19, xi. 26, 
iii. 73, xiii. 9, 11), and may belong to about the 
same period. This applies to vii. 2 , 3, and to the 
end of vii. 4. But the injunction to the baptizer 
and baptized to fast beforehand, and to any others 
who can to join them in this, is probably original 
(cf. Justin, Apol. i. 61, ypwv cvvevxopiptop xcu avpvyc- 
, revbPTUP atirois). Other minor secondary features 
are the form of the Doxology in ix. 4, which the 
quotation in Athan. de Virg. (with the parallel 
passage in the Apost. Const.) shows once to have 
been, as elsewhere in the Didache, cod ecnv y 
bvpafjus sal y So$a; and the possible insertion of 
ix. 5 b icai 7 bp t epl ro&rov etpyuep 6 Kvpios , Mi; Store 
rb dyiop rots kvcL In this latter case the formula 
of citation etpysep 6 Kvpios is certainly not un¬ 
primitive ; but the idea (the dyia bylois of later 
liturgies) is not found connected with Mt 7® before 
Clement {Strom. II. ii. 7) and Tertullian {de Prcesc. 
xii.). Further, it duplicates what appears in more 
primitive form in x. 6 b , et ns dyios, ipxfotiw el 
ns ovk tarty perapoeiru ); and the more elaborate 
parallel in Apost. Const., which has the like 

* Dr. C. Bigg, Doctrine qf the Ttcelve Apostles (S.P.C.K. 1898). 

f Some simply turn into proofs of very early date, e.g. the 
following: * At what date would it be thought lawful to publish 
the Lord's Prayer and a collection of Eucharistic prayers in a 
book of this description ? ’ This seems to the present writer to 
tell rather heavily against the relatively late dates of Harass 1 ' 
and others, and in favour of a first century date. 
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thought without citing the words of Mt 7 8 , 
shows how apt such an idea was to creep into 
the text. Finally, in xii. 5, the striking word 

Christmonger* (Xpiorfyxopos, in contrast to Xpt<r- 
riav6s at the end of xii. 4) may be susj>ected of 
being late in origin. Certainly its use elsewhere 
is late, beginning perhaps with pseudo-Clement 
(Epist. de Virg . I. x. 4, xi. 4, xiii. 5) and Athanasius 
{de Pseudo-propK echoing Did.); nor does Apost. 
Const . make use of it, or indeed of xii. 2-5 as a 
whole. This, however, cannot do more than render 
the early date of xii. 5 or even xii. 2-5 rather less 
certain than that of the work as a whole. With 
such reservations, then, the original contents of 
the fuller Didache (probably as Hennas knew it) 
were practically those of our MS. 

iv. Church conditions implied in the 
Didache.— This subject will be di*cussed more 
fully under C. Enough here to indicate certain 
features bearing on origin and date Thus the 
degree to which its Christianity is still expressed 
in forms determined by Judaism, while yet its 
attitude to unbelieving Judaism (‘the hypocrites ’) 
is one of bitter hostility, seems a highlyjpriinitive 
trait. It has more in common with the Epistle of 
James than with any other Christian document; 
only, the judgment which James felt near at hand 
has fallen, and has left Judaism as a whole still 
impenitent — apostate in the eyes of our author, j 
Yet even he is swayed by Jewish sentiment in j 
matters such as dietary restrictions (vi. 3), where j 
inherited instinct would naturally leave a prefer¬ 
ence, even when Gentiles were concerned. And so 
vi. 3 shows a qualified survival of the compromise 
laid down in Ac 15 30 , with a clear distinction be¬ 
tween different elements in it: * Now touching food, 
bear what thou canst; but of food offered to idols 
greatly beware, for it is worship of dead gods.’ 
Observe, too, the natural, allusive way in winch it 
is said: ‘ All first-fruits . . . thou shalt take and 
give as the first-fruits to the prophets; for they are 
your chief priests. . . . Take the first-fruits and 
give according to the commandment’ (xiii. 3, 5, 7). 
It is the age of transition, w hen the old forms of 
Palestinian Judaism are being adapted to the 
new religion of the Spirit, of which the prophet is 
the type. 

But it is in the Eucharistic forms that this 
primitive continuity of thought and feeling is most 
apparent. We are still in the atmosphere of ‘ the 
breaking of bread’ as it appears in Acts. The 
ideal implied in the Didache might (w-ith the sub 
Btitution of second-hand for first-hand Apostolic 
teaching) be summed up in the words of Ac 2 12 
‘ They w ere keeping steadfastly to the teaching of 
the Apostles ana to the communion—the breaking 
of bread and the prayers.* ‘The breaking of 
bread’ in Thanksgiving (Eucharist) is still viewed 
as * the expressive act by which the unity of the 
many, as partakers of the one Divine sustenance, 
is signified* (Hort, Christian Ecclesia , 44): and 
here we have samples of ‘the prayers’ in which 
the thanksgiving was expressed. When we ex¬ 
amine these prayers, they are seen to be trans¬ 
formed Jewish 3erdkh6th over food; only, the 
parallel between the bodily and spiritual food 
reappears in a yet more impressive form, and the 
looking forward to the restitution of the Davidic 
Kingdom (here alluded to in ‘the Holy Vine of 
David Thv servant’), with the festal joy of a 
united ana blessed Israel, receives a nobler Mes¬ 
sianic meaning. Indeed, the more the parallel 
with Ac 2 4JW7 is studied, the more the identity of 
spirit comes out; and a conviction arises that the 
writings belong to nearly the same epoch * (cf. the 

* The present writer assigns the Lokaa writings, like Barn., 
to Vespasian’s reign. 


Trpoiprjrv xal dtdajKaXot of Ac 13 1 with Did. xiii. 1, 
2, xv. 2). Particularly is this so, when we observe 
the agreement of Didaelie and Luke’s Gospel (on 
either text) with respect to the order of the Cup 
and the Bread. For, however we may explain the 
liturgical usage here revealed, it is hard to believe 
that it would be thus enjoined, without a sign of 
embarrassment, once the Gospel of Matthew-, with 
its opposite order in the story of the Last Supper, 
had oecome generally known in Palestine. Such 
a consideration tends to exclude the notion that 
the Didache means onr Matthew in those cases 
where it cites ‘ the Gospel* (viii. 2, xi. 3, xv. 3,4)— 
a view- otherwise unlikely, owing to the fact that 
it also quotes Evangelical phrases found only in 
Luke. Add to this the nature of the ministry, 
especially the central significance of the prophet 
and the absence of any one presiding adminis¬ 
trative official; the absence of any trace of public 
persecution, of any fixed creed, any conscious 
theological tendency, or any special heresy to l>e 
guarded against; and, finally, the type of its 
eschatology—and the general effect is that of a 
stage in primitive Christianity not later than the 
close of the 1 st century. 

J. R^ville, Lee Origincs de rtfpitcapat, 200f., well says: 
‘Certainly the compiler of the Didache , like all genuine Chris¬ 
tians from the beginning, has a very lively sense of the unity 
of the Christian {society. But this unity is all spiritual and 
mystical: it does not yet manifest itself in any ecclesiastical 
organism. . . . The veritable organs of the essential unity of 
the Church are still the apostles and, above all, the itinerant 
prophets, all those who go from city to city, from village to 
village, to be the witnesses of one and the same evangelic tradi¬ 
tion and the interpreters of one and the same Christian inspira¬ 
tion. Precautions have already to be taken concerning them, 
lest they abuse their position ; but there is as yet no thought 
of subordinating them to any ecclesiastical authorities. The 
sovereignty of the Spirit is still undisputed, and knows no other 
control than that of the conscience of the faithful.’ 

v. Date.— In trying to reach a yet more exact 
date, w-e are liamiiered by ignorance of the relative 
rate of development in different countries, especi¬ 
ally as it happens that primitive features were 
likely to linger longest m Palestine, to which 
internal evidence points directly. Accordingly it 
is rash to say of Palestine, that after a given decade 
such a manual would no longer l>e in correspond¬ 
ence-with its environment. Still it does seem pos¬ 
sible to show that certain decades are more prob¬ 
able than others, even in Palestine. Nor is docu¬ 
mentary evidence here quite so wanting as is often 
supposed, if we may take Dr. R. H. Charles’ views 
on the Ascension oj Isaiah as substantially correct. 
He show's that the striking Christian section (iii. 
13 b -iv. 18)—which he gives reasons for believing 
to have belonged originally to a larger ‘ Testament 
of Hezekiah ’ (known to Cedrenus)—reflects con¬ 
ditions as they existed within the lifetime of the 
last of those who had seen their Lord in the flesh 
(iv. 13), i.e. not later than A.D. 100. Further, the 
Hebraic cast of the style and the circle of ideas in 
this section point strongly to Palestine, or at least 
Syria, as the region to w hich its descriptions apply 
most directly. Here, then, are data for testing 
the state of things implied in the Didache by 
criteria belonging to a similar local type of Chris¬ 
tianity. The following quotations exhibit the main 
points of contact. After an account of the first 
advent of ‘the Beloved’ (i.e. Messiah as God’s 
tcus, as in Did. ix. x.; see Mt 12 18 , citing Is 42 lff *) 
and ‘ the discipline of the Twelve * (v rur Swdexa 
fMdrjrela), w T e read— 

‘ He will send forth his disciples, and they shall disdple all 
the nations and every tongue unto the resurrection of the 
Beloved . . . and his ascension into the seventh heaven, 
whence he came: and many who believe in him will speak 
in the Holy Spirit. . . . Ana on the eve of his approach, his 
disciples will let go the preaching of his Twelve 

Apostles, and their faith and love and their purity (kytum.t): 
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and there will be many tactions on the eve of his approach. 
And there will be in those days many desiring to rule, though 
void of wisdom: and there will be many lawless elders and 
shepherds unjust towards their sheep, which shall be ravaged 
for want of pure shepherds. . . . And there will be much 
slander and vainglory . . . and the Holy Spirit will depart 
from the many: and there will not be in those days many 
prophets speaking sure things, but only one here and there in 
divers places, by reason of the Spirit of error and of fornication 
and vainglory and love of money, whioh shall be in those who 
will be called servants of that One and in those who will re¬ 
ceive him. And there will be greet hatred in the shepherds 
and elders towards each other.* For there will be much 
jealousy in the last days, for each will speak what is pleasing 
in his own eyes: and they will let go utterly the prophecies 
of the prophets who were before me (Isaiah): and these very 
visions they will treat as void, in order that they may utter 
tiie impulses of their own heart' (ML 18-81). 

Next follows a description of the descent of 
Beliar * in the likeness of a man, a king, lawless, 
a matricide, one who himself—the king—will per¬ 
secute the plant which the Twelve Apostles of the 
lieloved shall plant; and of the Twelve, one shall 
be delivered into his hands . 1 This Nero-Antichrist 
is then pictured as emulating the superhuman 
lowers of the Messiah— 

* He will act and speak like the Beloved, and will say, "I am 
God, and before me there has been none.” . . . And the greater 
part of those who Bhall have been associated together in order 
to receive (=wait for) the Beloved, he will turn aside after him. 
. . . And he will set up bis image before him in ever}' city. 
. . . And many believers and saints, having Been him for 
whom they were hoping/ namely, Jesus the Christ, * and those 
also who became believers in him—of these few in those days 
will be left as his servants, while they flee from solitude to 
solitude, awaiting the coming of the Beloved ’ (iv. 2-13). 

It is true that one must not forget that in all 
this we are listening to an apocalyptist—one who 
as such is apt to dwell on the darker hues of days 
which he regards as the 1 darkest hour before the 
dawn,’ familiar to all apocalyptic. Yet allowing 
for this, as also for some phrases and clauses 
which may be due to the final redactor of the 
A.tension, the impression remains that the degree 
to which deterioration has invaded the communi¬ 
ties specially in the writer s mind, particularly 
the degree to which ‘the prophet* is already dis¬ 
credited,—not to speak of the greater relative 
prominence of the local ‘pastors’ and ‘elders,’— 
that all this implies a state of things at least as 
late in the developmentof the Syrian or Palestinian* 
Churches as what meets us in the Didache. Surely 
such a picture of defection from the ‘love and 
purity* of Messiah’s ‘Twelve Apostles* presents a 
wide contrast to the life among Christians as con¬ 
templated by the compiler of the Didache, and 
tells somewhat against a later date. In particular, 
the absence of explicit warning against possible 
faults in the local leaders, like those of the ‘ elders ’ 
and ‘ shepherds ’ cited above, deserves notice. In¬ 
stead of this, the only hint of actual faults within 
the brotherhood is tlie injunction to ‘ reprove one 
another, not in wrath, but in peace,* and to visit 
with temporary spiritual ostracism the brother who 
offends against his fellow (xv. 3). In any case 
| the attitude and mode of thought evidenced in the 
! Ascension, in its reference to ‘the preaching of 
his Twelve Apostles* as the norm of faith and 
conduct, to which Christians in the last days were 
like to prove unfaithful, furnishes a close parallel 
to the idea of the ‘ Teaching of the Lord, through 
the Twelve Apostles, to the Gentiles.* Thus it is 
natural to regard these two writings as almost 
contemporary attempts to extend the influence of 
the traditiqns going back to ‘the Twelve Apostles.* 
Only, the author or the Didache did not see such 
difficulties in the way as were patent to the eye 
of the apocalyptist, writing further, perhaps, from 

* So the Ethiopic, the Greek here being lost 

t There was probably enough common consciousness through¬ 
out the regions in question to warrant the argument as stated 
In the text. 
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the original centres of Apostolic activity, yet seem¬ 
ingly before A.D. 100. Accordingly, as to date, it 
seems best to say with confidence,* ‘ before rather 
than after A.D. 100,’ and with diffidence, ‘ a.d. 80- 
00 is the most likely decade known to us. 1 

The following weighty passage from Dr. O. Taylor’s Teaching 
qf the Twelve Apostles, p. 118, deserves quotation on several 
grounds 

* Everything which goes to confirm its Jewish character has a 
bearing on the question of its date. If it is derived immediately 
from Jewish sources, it must either have emanated from a mere 
sect, which long preserved its Hebraic peculiarities, or it must 
have come down to us from the primitive age in which Christi¬ 
anity had but just separated itself from the parent stock of 
Judaism. The former alternative must be rejected, if at an 
early date we find it quoted with profound respect beyond the 
pale of Judaism; and we are thus finally led to regard it, in 
whatever may be its original form, as a genuine fragment of the 
earliest tradition of the Church.* 

B. Transformations undergone sr tee 
Didache.—' These have already been indicated in 
the section on ‘Materials for comparative criti¬ 
cism.’ But a few illustrations may here be given 
of the spirit prompting such efforts to adjust a 
primitive church-manual to developing ‘ Catholio’ 
ideals. For they show at once the reluctance of 
the revisers to break altogether with this vener¬ 
able monument of the first age of the Church, and 
the radical change in Christian ideals represented 
by the Catholicism of the 4th century. The only 
section in the Egyptian ‘Apostolic Church Order* 
at all parallel to the ecclesiastical element in the 
Didache runs as follows (§ 12), the significant 
changes f being in italics— 

Thomas said: 1 Child, him that speaketh to thee the Word of 
God and becometh to thee part-cause Uttptuvutjcf life, and ffiveth 
thee the seal in the Lord , thou shalt love as the apple of thine 
eye (=Barn. xix. 9); and thou shalt remember him night and 
day, thou shalt honour him as the Lord. . . . And thou shalt 
seek out his face daily and the rest of the saints. . . . Thou 
shalt honour him as much as thou art able , from thy sweat and 
from the toil cf thy hands. For if the Lord deigned to give 
thee at his hands “spiritual food and drink and life eternal," 
thou oughtest much more to offer the corruptible and temporal 
food * (cf. Did. iv. 1, 2, xiii., xv. 2, x. 3, iv. 8®). 

Here regard for the minister of Sacraments is 
added to that for those who minister the Word 
in any form. 

Similar tendencies are seen in Apost. Const, vii. 

Thus Did. vii. 1 appears as: ‘But touching baptism, 0 bishop 
or presbyter , ... so shalt thou baptise as the Lord enjoined 
on us, saying* (then follow's Mt 28 19 -a 0 *). ‘And thou shdU 
anoint , in the first place, with holy oil; next, thou shall baptize 
icith water; and, last cf all, thou shalt seal with ointment ’ 
(trip*). 

So with the Eucharistic prayers in Did. ix. x.; 
while Did. xv. 1, 2 is transformed so as to read— 

1 But ordain (wpextip!rar6t) bishops worthy of the Lord, and 
presbyters and deacons, men prudent , just, meek, etc. ... , 
dutiful (trims), impartial, able to teach the word qf piety, 
orthodox in the doctrines of the Lord (ipSmpuvtrms iv rest rev 
xvpieu IrypMm). But do ye honour these at fathers, ns lords, 
as benefactors, as causes of well-being.* 

Besides these extant recensions of the Didache, 
in which the idea of * Teaching of the Apostles ’ is 
turned into a pious fiction,—notably in the Egyp¬ 
tian ‘Church Order,’ which makes the severed 
Apostles speak seriatim,— we hear from Rufinus of 
the Ducb Via: or Judicium Petri, possibly the 
Two Ways in a setting adjusted to the taste of 
the Roman Church. Finally, there is some ground 
for supposing that an abbreviated edition of the 
full Didache, omitting archaic parts such as those 
touching Apostles and Prophets, was current in 
certain circles in the East. This would be ante¬ 
cedently probable, as an alternative method of 

* With the widest and most varied consensus of scholars, cf. 
A. Ehrhard, AUchrist. Litteratur und ihre Erforschung von 
188it-1900, p. 63. A weighty addition is the name of J. Seville, 
Original de VEpiscopal, 2S4-2C1. 

t In the shorter form of Cod. Ottob. (see p. 441> note) such 
changes are fewer. 
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preserving an ancient book in current use; and is 
tlie most natural explanation of the size of the 
Didache as known to Nicephorus or his (? Pales¬ 
tinian) source of c. 500 a.d., viz. about two-thirds 
of our MS. Another possibility is that this 
Didache was the fuller form of the Two Ways 
in Apost . Const . vii. (used in the ascetic maxims 
printed in Oriens Christ ., 1901, 49 ff.). 

C. The Significance of the Didache for 
early Christianity.—T he historical value of 
the Didache is (a) direct, as it casts light on the first 
century of Christianity; ( b) indirect, as it shows, 
by its wide and long - continued circulation, how 
such primitive ideas and usages continued to find 
a certain recognition after they had, on the whole, 
been forced into the background, or totally sup¬ 
pressed by the characteristic forms of Catholicism. 

Under (a) the gain lies not so much in the way 
of new facts, as in the fresh light cast upon things 
already witnessed to by our existing documents, 
though in a manner too implicit to attract atten¬ 
tion or win general assent as to their meaning. 
This is notably the case with the primary ministry 
of the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic ages—an un¬ 
ordained and largely an umocalized ministry of 
the Word, including functions closely connected 
therewith, such as Eucharistic prayer—the ministry 
of Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers in the Spirit. 
Lightfoot, for instance, had already anticipated 
much of the truth as regards these ; yet only for 
the few who could 1 read Detween the lines’ of our 
existing texts in the face of misleading traditions. 
With the aid of the Didache the blindest can, if 
they will, perceive the distinction in kind between 
the higher ministries of the Spirit and the minis¬ 
tries resting on gifts of a humbler but moBt neces¬ 
sary order, such as Bishops (Pastors) and Deacons. 
But there are other points almost equally im¬ 
portant, even where less obvious. Such are (1) the 
congregational character of primitive Discipline, 
resting on the collective responsibility of all for 
each (xiv. xv. 3), side by side * with the existence 
of executive officers for this and other purposes 
(xv. 1, 2), whose appointment is attributed solely 
to the local community ; (2) the Eucharist as still 
of the nature of a sacred meal of religious com¬ 
munion, in which, in some regions at least, the 
blessing of the Cup preceded that of the Broken 
Bread (ix. x., so Lk 22 17ff -, cf. 1 Co 10 16 ); (3) the 
semi-Jewish nature of the two fixed Fast-days and 
three hours of Prayer, which passed into Chris¬ 
tian use as suggested by, and in rivalry with, the 
practices of unbelieving Judaism (viii.)j and (4) 
the idea of Christian Baptism as involving vows 
of renunciation of the Way of Death and self- 
sui render to the Way of Life. 

In the last respect, as also touching the nature 
of the primitive Eucharist, the Didacne illumines 
and is illumined by Pliny’s report to Trajan about 
Christians in Pontus-Bithynia. Their early morn¬ 
ing worship on the ‘ stated day ’ included a binding 
of themselves by solemn vow {sacramento is Pliny’s 
word) * not to any crime, but against the commis¬ 
sion of thefts, robberies, adulteries, the breach of 
faith, the repudiation of a deposit when called 
upon.’ This surely means that the moral vows 
taken at baptism were then renewed, and that 
such vows were more explicit than we had realized 
prior to the discovery of the Didache. Of course 
the usages in this matter may not have been 
exactly the same in Palestine and Bithynia. But 
the idea of an explicit moral covenant, as part of 
the new allegiance, f is common not only to these 

* Compare the picture of conjoint discipline of this sort, as 
late as the 8rd and 4th cents., reflected in Apost. Const. ii. 47, 
and its basis in the Didascalia. 

1 Justin, Apol. i. 61, describes candidates fir baptism as those 


two, but also to many early Christian witnesses, 
such as Ignatius, Hernias, Justin, Tertullian, 
Origen ; * to the abrenuntiatio diaboli , as found in 
the 1 Canons of Hippolytus ’ onwards; and to the 
whole series of addresses to candidates for baptism 
or to the newly baptized, which extends well into 
the Middle Ages. Thus the very Homiliarium in 
which our Latin ( Doctrina Apostolorum ’ is pre¬ 
served, comes next to an ‘ Admonitio S. Petri sive 
prsedicatio sancti Bonifatii ep. de abrenuntiatione 
in baptismate.’ Then, again, the Bithynian habit 
of meeting later on in the day ‘ to take food, but 
ordinary and harmless food,’confirms the Didache’s 
picture of the Eucharist as one aspect of a religious 
meal, which could also be termed a * love-feast,’ as 
seemingly by Ignatius. + 

There exists, indeed, a tendency in certain circles 
to discount the significance of our document in 
these and other respects—especially its ‘ dogmatic 
poverty *—on the plea that it is not representative 
of primitive Christianity, but only of some isolated 
and exceptional type of community, remote from 
the main stream of the Church’s life. This is I oth 
unproved and improbable as regards Palestinian 
Christianity, which is the one type really in ques¬ 
tion. On the contrary, the Didache is in full 
accord with the piety of the Epistle of James and 
of those who furnished the author of Acts with the 
materials for his picture of Jud;ean Christianity; 
while it helps us to conceive the form of faith in 
which the readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
had been reared, and from which they tended to 
fall back into mere Judaism. The question, then, 
arises: Are we to regard ordinary Palestinian 
Christianity, during the Apostolic and sub- 
Apostolic ages, as ‘representative’ or normal as 
far as it went? Or are we to discount it as 
Ebionite, Judaic, or non-Apostolic, because it does 
not show certain features familiar to us from the 
Epistles of Paul (which form the bulk of our 
evidence) and those which, whether influenced by 
him or not, are hardly typical of the Palestinian 
Church (the Petrine Epistles, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where it represents its author rather 
than its readers, and the Johannine Epistles)? 
This issue is seldom faced. Yet on its answor 
largely depends our estimate of the Didache. 

(b) But the case against the ‘ hole and corner ’ 
theory of the Didache goes much further. One 
can appeal to the history of its reception by the 
Churcn at large. To use Dr. C. Taylor’s words 
once more, ‘ If at an early date we find it quoted 
with profound respect beyond the pale of Judaism,’ 
we must regard it 4 as a genuine fragment of the 
earliest tradition of the Church.* If it be rejoined 
that this applies more to the Two Ways than to 
the full Didache, the lesson is the same, namely, 
that the estimate of the ante-Nicene Church, par¬ 
ticularly in the second century, was surprisingly 
appreciative of what some to-day find hardly 
Christian at all.J But when we consider the recoid 

‘who are convinced . . . that these things which are taught 
by us . . . are true, and who promtae that they are able thus 
to conduct their life.’ 

* Ignatius, ad Eph. xiv. 2 *i WxyytXXcfttfi \ptmv <7 tm t it’ Sr 
wpirrtvrit tfMftrou ; Hernias, Mand. vi. 2, mmX it irri vS 
myyiktt vvfi itxaitrCtre otXdXsutittr, rS xyyikp riff **n\pt*t 
r*|*c-ffow ; Justin, Apol. i. 65, rtt xvtueuirtr xxi avyxarxrf 
Qu/uft ; Tertullian, ae Corona, 3, * contestamur nos renuntiare 
diabolo et pomp® et angelis elus*; 11, ‘Credimusne humanum 
sacramentum divino superduci lice re et in alium Dominum re¬ 
sponded post Christum ’ ? See also Origen, contra Celmm, ill. 
61. 53; cl. the Elkesaite protestation of future holiness, in 
Hippolytus, Philosoph. ix. 15, which may well reflect something 
of normal baptismal usage. 

f Ad Smyrn. viii., •lx im» %*p\e r«5 inrxsrw *5n fi*rri{ut 
cun iyttr*tt wn£t; on which see Ughtfoot’s remarks. 

t The justice of this complaint may well be doubted by those 
who recall the working faith of Francis of Assisi, and how much 
there is in common between its emphasis and that of the 
Didache. Of course the Passion of Christ forms a great point 
of contrast; but in the early Palestinian Church as a whole 
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set oat above in A. ii., we are struck by the high 
prestige of the full Didache for more than two 
centuries. Only this can explain the way in which 
it is used, and even cited, as in de Aleatoribus. 
So with the influence it exerts on far later works, 
whether as their basis in one degree or another 
(Didamilia and Apost . Const., Athanasius and 
pseudo- A than.), or as an archaic writing of such 
repute as to call for an equivalent * more in keep¬ 
ing with current ecclesiastical usages (Apostolic 
Church Order). Its very rivals witness to its 
lasting acceptance. If it be not representative 
of sub-Apostolic Christianity, it is hard to see 
by what objective criteria any of the apostolic 
fathers' is to gain that credit. 

Literatitu.—O f the enormous literature connected with the 
Didache, full accounts will be found in the following: Schaff, 
The Oldest Church Manual, New York (3rd ed. 1889), contain¬ 
ing a catalogue raisonni of books and articles down to March 
1889; A. Ehrhard, Die AUchristliche Utteratur und ihre Er- 
fortchung von 188U-1900, Erste Abteilung, Freiburg im. Br. 

1900, where, besides a full list of publications, an estimate ot 
their general outcome is given by this liberal R. 0. scholar. 

Typical editions .—Bryennios, A«« itiixu heteroXm, 
Constantinople, 1883; Harnack, in Texte u. Untersuch. n. i. ii. 
(including O. von Gebhardt’s Unhang* on a Latin fragment); 
Hilgenfeld, NT extra canonem, etc. (Leipzig); Wunsche (Leip¬ 
zig) ; Hitchcock and Brown (New York); 8. Orris and others 
(New York); de Romestin (Oxford: the most handy edition, with 
the related texts and a good list of minor literature during 
1884); I. Prins, Leiden—all in 1884. P. Sabatier (Paris, 1885) lays 
just emphasis on the eschatological attitude of the piety re¬ 
flected in the Didache, but draws a hasty inference from this 
and other early features in assigning it to 1 the middle of the 
first century *; Schaff (as above), 1885,1886, 1889; U. Majocchi 
(Milan, 1885, Modena, 1887, 1893); Spence (London, 1885); C. 
Taylor (( ambridge, see below), 1886; Harnack, Die Apostellehre 
u. die jiidixchrn bciden Weae, Leipzig, 1886 (inspired by Taylor’s 
work) and 1896; Funk, Doctrina duodecim apost., Tubingen, 
1887 (with full Prolegomena and the related documents); Rendel 
Harris, London and Baltimore (with photographic facsimile of 
the MS; the most beautiful of all editions, and also among the 
most valuable, giving parallel texts and testimonia at length, 
and a number of suggestive elucidations, esp. from Jewish 
sources), 1887 ; J. Heron, The Church of the Sub-Apostolic Age, 
etc., London, 1888; E. J&cquier, Paris (with full bibliography), 
and J. M. Minasi, Rome, 1891; E. von Renesse, Giessen, 1897; 
C. Bigg in 4 Early Church Classics,' 1898 (S.P.O.K., London); 
Funk, Patres Apostolici, L, 1901. 

Latin Version.—At the close of 1900 appeared the full Latin 
text of the Two Ways, ed. Joseph Schlecht, Friburgi Brisgoviae, 
sumptibus Herder, mcm (a handy edition of 24 pp., the Greek 
and Latin standing side bv side); and more fully, with photo¬ 
graphic reproduction of the Freiaingen MS (now in Munich), in 
Die. Apostellchrc in der Liturgie der Eat hoi. Kirche, Freiburg, 

1901. Of the Latin version, Harnack has a preliminary esti¬ 
mate in Theol. Litztg. 1900,638-640, and Ladeuze in the Revue 
d’Uistoirc eccldsiastique , ii. 97-103; while E. Hennecke rests 
much on it in his article in the ZNTW ii. 58 ff., on the Grund- 
schrift of the Didache and its recensions. [The text of Two Wage 
exists in two lines of transmission, viz. A (known to Hennas) 
=Lat. Did. and late Egyptian witnesses; and A' = Barn, and 
.Apost. Church Order. But this classification of texts is less 
likely than that into 4 Syrian * and 4 Egyptian ’ respectively]. 

Typical discussions.— Harnack, Theol. Litztg. 1884; Funk 
aid Krawutzcky in Theol. Quart. (Tubingen), 1884; Duchesne, 
Bulletin Critique, 1884; G. Bonet-Maury, La Doctrine desdouze 
arrives (Paris : dates it after 160); Oaspari, Luther A (Igeskrift , 
Nos. 24, 25; Ligbtfoot at Church Congress. 188i=Expositor, 
1885, pp. 6-10, of. S. Ignatius , i. 739, Philipptans (1890), p. 349; 
Massebieau, Revue de rUist. dee Religions, Sept.-Oct 1884 ; 
Zahn, Forschtingen zur Gesch. des NT Kanons, iff. 27S-319; 
Holtzmann, ‘ Die Did. u. ihre Nebenformen ’ in Jahrb. f. prot. 
Theol. 1885, pp. 154-166 (regards Did. and Barn, as co-ordinate 
recensions of an earlier Two Ways or Judicium Petri ); Langen 
in Sybel’s Hist. Zeitsch . 1885,193-214; Lechler, Das Apost. u. 
Nachapost. Zeitalter, Leipzig, 1885, pp. 553-593. Warfield and 
McGiffert in Andover Renew and Bibliotheca Sacra , 1885, 
1886; a F. Arnold in Z. f. Kirchonrecht , 1885; and Bratke 
in Jahrb. f. prot. Theol. 1886,—all contribute to a genea¬ 
logical theory of the related documents and types of text. 
0. Tbylor, The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, with Illustra¬ 
tions from the Talmud, Cambridge, 1886 (epoch-making as 
regards the Jewish character of fcfie Two ways), also in Ex¬ 
positor and Journal of Philology, as cited in the text ; A. 
Chiappelli, Studii di antica letteratura cristiana, Turin, 1887, 
pp. 21-148; Wohlenberg, Die Lehrs ... in ihrsm Vsrhdltniss 


this was lost sight of in the nys of ‘the glory* about to be 
revealed. 

* In the Syriac version this is actually called * Third Book of 
Clement: Teaching of the Twelve Apostles* which may he its 
original title. Possibly, too, the idea of the Syrian ‘Testa¬ 
ment (AmHnri) ot the Lord* owes its name and some ot its 
oontents to the Didache. 


turn NT Schrifttum, Erlangen, 1888; TTum^lr, Gesch. der 
altchr. Lit. i. 86-92 (1893), ii. (Chronologic, 1897) 428 ff., in 
Herzog’s PRE * (1896), i. 711-780; N. Biesenthal, Die urchristl. 
Kirche . . . nach der Did. (Progr.), Insterburg, 1893; P. SavL 
Zrfj dottrina degli apostolx, 1893; J. Rgvilie, Origines de 
VEpiscopal, pp. 234-261, Paris, 1894; L. Iselin, 4 Eine higher 
unbekannte Version des ersten Teiles der “ Apoetellehre ** * 
(Texte u. (Inters, xiu. i.), 1895; O. Moe, Die AposteUehre u. 
der Dekalog im Cnterricht der alten Kirche, Gutersloh, 1896; 
O. Holzbey, Die Abhdngigkeit der Syrischen Didaskalia von der 
Didache, Munchen, 1898; Funk, Kirchengesch. Abhandlungen, 
ii 106-141, Pad er born, 1899 (on basis of earlier articles in TheoL 
Quartalschrift ; valuable); A. Ehrhard, op. cit. 1900, 37-68 (an 
admirable summary); E. Hennecke, Lc. 1901; J. Schlecht, op. 
cit. 1901 (good summary of results, esp. as bearing on the Lat.); 
O. Bardenhewer, Gesch. der Altkirch Lit. i (1902) 76-86; K. 
Kohler in Jewish Encyclopaedia, iv. 585 ff., London, 1903; P. 
Drews in NT Apokryphen, Tubingen, 1904, p. 182 ff. 

J. Vernon Bartlet. 

DIATESSARON.— 

i Author and Date. 

ii Title, Language, and later History. 

(a) Testimony ot Greek writers. 

(b) Testimony of Syriac writers. 

iii Non-Syriac versions of the Diatessaron. 

(a) The Armenian version of St. Ephraem*s com¬ 

mentary on the Diatessaron. 

(b) Codex Fuldensis. 

(c) The Arabic version. 

iv. Relation of the Diatessaron to the Old Syriac. 

Literature. 

L Author and Date.— The Diatessaron, or 
Harmony of the four Gospels, was most probably 
compiled by Tatian, the disciple of Justin Martyr, 
towards the end of the 2nd cent. A.D., not long 
after the year 172 or 173, when Tatian returned 
from Home to his native land of Mesopotamia. 
The scanty information that we possess regarding 
the early history of the author of this famous work 
is mainly derived from his no less celebrated Oratio 
ad Grcecos (A 670 s wpos "EWyvas), a work which 
Mas probably composed soon after his conversion 
to Christianity. He is described by Clement of 
Alexandria {Strom, iii. 81), Epiplianius {Hoar. 46. 
1 ), and Theodoret ( Hcer. Fab. i. 20) as a Syrian ; and 
this statement as to his nationality agrees with 
his own mention of the fact that he was bom ‘ in 
the land of the Assyrians’ (Oratio , 42, yevwrjdeis plv 
iv ry tQp *A ccvpUov yy). We may infer from his own 
writings that he was a man of good birth and posi¬ 
tion, and, as such, not without the temptation to 
embark on a military or political career; but his 
mind was early attracted to that pursuit of learn¬ 
ing to which he devoted the greater part of his 
life. He spent many years in visiting the various 
schools, and in studying the different tenets, of 
heathen philosophy, and finally settled down in 
Home, where, presumably through the influence 
of Justin, he embraced Christianity. Like the 
latter, he suffered persecution at the hands of 
Crescens ; but it seems probable that he remained 
in Home as a teacher some years after the martyr¬ 
dom of Justin, in a.d. 165, among his pupils being 
Kliodon of Asia Minor. It Mas, no doubt, during 
this latter portion of his residence in Rome that 
Tatian developed that curious mixture of hetero¬ 
dox views M'ith M’hicli his name is associated by 
later writers, and M’hich, M-liile causing him to be 
branded as a heretic, also necessitated his departure 
from Rome. Thus he undoubtedly advocated, like 
the Encratites, a rigid asceticism, condemning mar¬ 
riage and the use of u'ine and animal food ; lie also 
followed Marcion in distinguish ling the Demiurge 
from the God of the New Testament, while he held a 
Gnostic theory of aeons similar to that of Valentinus: 
his denial of the salvability of Adam alone marks 
a more original departure from the orthodox teach¬ 
ing of the Church. In view of the statements as 
to Tatian’s heretical opinions made by Irenceus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Ongeu, Eusebius, etc., hii 
heterodoxy can hardly be disputed; yet it is notice¬ 
able that Eusebius is the first to definitely associate 
him with any heretical party (see below, § ii. a). 
The date of Tatian’s departure from Rome for the 
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East may be placed with tolerable certainty about 
A.D. 172-173. How long he survived after his 
return to Mesopotamia is unknown; but it was 
there, probably at Edessa, that he composed for the 
Syrian Church that Harmony of the four Gospels 
which has rendered his name so famous. 

Before leaving the personal history of Tatian we 
may note that no suspicion of heresy seems to have 
attached to his name in the Syrian Church — a 
fact which is most easily explicable on the sup¬ 
position that, amid the primitive conditions of Ins 
native Church, Tatian had neither the occasion nor 
the inclination to air those view's w hich had pro¬ 
cured him so much disfavour at Rome. After his 
bitter experiences in the latter city, it was only 
natural that he should turn his attention tow ards 
a new field of activity such as that afforded by the 
compilation of his llarmony, rather than to the 
dissemination of his peculiar view's. The plan of 
reproducing the fourfold history of the Gospels in 
the form of one simple connected narrative was no 
doubt a bold one, but the underlying motive w ? as 
probably the desire to present his less cultivated 
countrymen with the story of the Gospel in a form 
w*hich should at once preserve all that w as essential 
in the narratives of the four Evangelists, while 
omitting all that might seem calculated to perplex 
and confuse. 


ii. Title, Language, and later History.— 
The full title given by Tatian to his Harmony of 
the Gospels appears to have l>een ‘ The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ by means of the four [Gospels or 

Evangelists] * V) ^Qaj) » V ^ o| 

v O» C P &■»?? = EvayytXio* TijcroO Xptarov rb 5ta re<r- 


c-dpwv), but the work was generally knowrn and 
cited by the shorter title Diatessaron (; 

the forms and also occur). 

In addition to this Greek title, however, the Har¬ 
mony also received the genuine Syriac name Evan - 


gel ion da - Mthallete 


or ‘Gospel of the Mixed,* to distinguish it from 
the fourfold form of the Gospels, the Evangelion 

da - Mepharr&he ^cuA^Jol), or 

‘Gospel of the Separated (ones).’ 

The Greek title has been used, among others, 
as an argument in favour of the view that the 
Harmony w r as originally composed in that lan¬ 
guage ; but no stress can be laid on this fact, since 
Greek titles, and especially Greek technical terms, f 
w'ere largely employed by Syriac writers. More¬ 
over, the balance or evidence seems to support the 
view that the Diatessaron was an original Syriac 
work, though no final opinion on the subject can 
be expressed until w r e have determined the question 
of its relation to the Old Syriac version (see below, 
§ iv.). There can, however, be no doubt that, 
whether originally composed in Greek or Syriac, 
the work was intended for use in the Syriac 
Church, and was widely circulated in a Syriac 
form at an early date. Further, there is no direct 
evidence of the existence of a Greek original, and 
the scanty and indefinite nature of the information 
supplied by the Greek writers seems to show that 
the (Syriac) work was known to the Greek Church 
by name only. 

(a) Greek writers .—The first notice of the Dia¬ 
tessaron occurs in Eusebius {HE iv. 36), who states 


* Zahn, Forschungen , i. p. 282 f. 

1 Cf. Xpffv/Mf, ’Ex*A*;ri*rr<x4), Tirpmiuxyyfajep, etc. Baethgen 
objects that these were used also as titles in Greek, and, as such, 
were taken over into Syriac, while Diatessaron is a Greek musi¬ 
cal terminus technicus , and does not oocur elsewhere in Syriac 
(BvangelienfragmsnU, p. 89; of. Zahn, Forsch. i. pp. 104 f., 


that Tatian, whom he wrongly describes as the 
former leader of the Encratites, * composed a sort 
of connexion and compilation, I know not how, of 
the Gospels, and called it the Diatessaron. This 
work is current in some quarters (with some per¬ 
sons) even to the present day.* * The work is also 
briefly mentioned by Epiphanius (Hcer. 46. 1), who 
says: ‘ The Diatessaron Gospel is said to have been 
composed by him (Tatian). It is called by some 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews.* + A])art 
from these two writers no mention $ is made of the 
Diatessaron by either Greek or Latin writers until 
the Gth cent, (see below, § iii. b); and the silence of 
such writers as Iremvus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Jerome, or Augustine is explicable only on the 
supposition that the work was exclusively a Syriac 
one, and, as such, unknown to the Greek Church. 

Before passing on to the evidence afforded by 
Syriac writers, we may note two points arising out 
o{ the above notices which tend to confirm the 
impression made by the silence of the Greek 
Fathers. The first is the omission of the clause 
4 1 know not how* (otbc old' 6irws) in the Syriac 
translation (4th cent.) of Eusebius* History.% The 
explanation of this fact given by Hjeltll is no 
doubt correct, viz. that the translator purposely 
suppressed the clause as irrelevant, since Tatian s 
work was well known l>oth to himself and to his 
Syriac readers. Equally interesting is the trans¬ 
lator s insertion of the words ‘now this is the 
{Erangeliun) da-M ihallttc ’ (Gospel of the Mixed) 
after "the word 4 Diatessaron,’ which shows that 
the Sj'riac title of the Harmony was already cur¬ 
rent in the 4th century. The second point is con¬ 
nected with the confusion that existed, according 
to Epiphanius, in the minds of some with regard 
to the Diatessaron and the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. As Zahn {Forsch. i. 25) has pointed out, 
the confusion admits of a tolerably easy solution 
on the supposition that the Diatessaron was a 
Syriac work. When the existence of another 
Gospel, written in the same or a nearly allied 
dialect, among the half-heretical Xazareans, i.c. 
in almost the same district, became known, it was 
not unnatural to suppose that the two were either 
closely allied or even identical. Such a mistake, 
however, could have arisen only amongst people 
who were either ignorant of Aramaic, or who 
l»ossessed no knowledge of the works in question 
save at second hand. 

(b) Syriac writers. —In contrast to the compara¬ 
tive ignorance displayed on this subject by Greek 
authorities, the statements made by Syriac writers 
concerning the Diatessaron, and the evidence of 
its use in the Syrian Church, are both clear 
and decisive. The earliest testimony is contained 
in the Doctrine of Addai , a work which, in its 
present form, is variously dated by critics from 
the middle of the 3rd cent. (Zahn) to the begin¬ 
ning of the 5th cent, (von Dobschiitz, Christus - 
bilder , p. 158 f.). But, though the form in which 
we now possess this text may not be earlier than 
a.d. 400, its contents are clearly based on very 
early tradition, and we may therefore safely follow 
Zahn {Forsch. i. 90 f.) in regarding it as a trust¬ 
worthy witness to the practice <3 the Edessene 
Church during the 3rd century. The crucial passage 
states that ‘ much people gathered together day by 
day, and came to the prayer of the (Divine) service 
ana to (the reading of) the Old Testament and the 

* i fjtivroi y\ wpirtpt' etvr£v kpxnyet i Tunxvif rv**Qtt*v ntm 
xtu evvayuyv,* tlx iT&‘ twm rSt tvxyytXlm ruttitk ri hetrwftipm 
rturt vptrxvtuxrtv, i xxi wxpi nm tlrtn vvt qiptrtu. 

f Atytrat ri hit rtrrdpttD tuxyyt ir* mirtS yiyutyrti*/ imp 
xtcrtt E&pxttue n>it 

! On the obscure scholion to Mt S57 48 contained in Cod. 72, 
see Zahn, Forschungen , i. 26 f. 

§ ed. Wright and M‘Lean, Cambridge, 1898, p. 248. 

I Die alUsyrisohe Bvangelieniibersetzung und Tatiana Diates¬ 
saron, p. 24 note. 
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New, (namely) tbe Diatessaron, and believed in the 
resurrection of the dead.** Of a similar nature is 
the command given to his presbyters in Addai’s 
parting speech : f 4 The Law and the Prophets and 
the Gospel, wherein ye read every day before the 
people; and the Epistles of Paul which Simon 
Kephas sent us from the city of Rome; and the 
Acts of the Twelve Apostles, which John the son 
of Zebedee sent us from Ephesus: these writings 
(or Scriptures) shall ye read in the churches of 
Christ, and besides them nothing else shall ye 
read.’ These two passages clearly show that the 
terms * Diatessaron *and ‘ Gospel * were interchange¬ 
able, and also that the version of the Syriac 
Gospels adopted by the Edessene Church for use 
in Divine service was that which had been com¬ 
posed by Tatian. Internal evidence, again, shows i 
that Aphraates, the bishop of the convent of St. j 
Matthew near Mosul, made use of the same | 
version, though the Gospel quotations in his 
Homilies (written between 336 and 345 a.d.) are 
not taken exclusively from Tatian’s work. The j 
most striking proof, however, of the widespread 
use of the Diatessaron in the Syrian Church 
during the 4th cent., and of the high repute in 
which it stood, is the fact that it forms the basis 
of the commentary on the Gospels written by the 
famous Ephraem Syrus (d. 373 A.D. ; see below, 

£ iii. a). It is noteworthy also that the Gospel 
11 notations which are to be found in his genuine 
works appear to be also taken from the Harmony.£ 

The beginning of the 5th cent, forms a decisive 
point in the history of the Syriac versions of the 
New Testament, inasmuch as it marks the intro¬ 
duction of a new version, which was destined to 
supersede all its predecessors. It was during the 
episcopate of Rabbula, bishop of Edessa (a.d. 411- 
435), and under his direction that a revision of 
the existing Syriac translation of the NT was set 
on foot, with a view to bringing it more into 
conformity with the current Greek text. Accord¬ 
ing to his biography § (written soon after his 
death) Rabbula * translated by the wisdom of God 
which was in him the New Testament from Greek 
into Syriac, because of its variations, exactly as it 
was.’ To quote Mr. Burkitt,|| ‘It is only the 
belief, the erroneous belief, that the Peshitta NT 
was proved to be older than Rabbula through the 
attestation given to it bv St. Ephraem, which has 
hitherto prevented scholars from recognizing in 
these words a description of the making and 
publication of the Syriac Vulgate* or the Peshitta. 
But in order to establish the new revised version 
on a firm basis it was necessary to suppress all 
earlier translations. With a view, therefore, to 
securing this end, Rabbula commanded his priests 
and deacons ‘to take care that in all the churches 
there should be an Evangelion da-Mepharrcsftc, 
and that it should be read.’ The object of this 
canon was clearly to establish the new version at 
the expense of the Diatessaron.IF How successful 
it was is shown by the fact that henceforth the 
Peshitta reigned alone as the accepted ecclesiastical 
text, while the Diatessaron almost entirely dis¬ 
appeared. An interesting notice of the thorough¬ 
ness with which the crusade against Tatian’s 
Harmony was carried out has been preserved in 
the writings of Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrlius 
(A.D. 423-457). In his treatise on heresies [Hccr. 

•ed. Phillips, p. 36,1.15 f. 

t Phillips, p. 46,1. 8f. 

X Burkitt, Texts and Studies, vol. vii. p. 56. 

} Overbeck, S. Ephraemi SyH, Rabulcs, etc., opera select a, 
p. 172. 

II Op. cit. p. 57. 

^ Overbeck, op. cit. p. 220. The term Evangelion da- 
Mfpharriske must here denote, not the Old Syriac version 
(which was also so called), but rather any MS of the four 
Gospels, as opposed to the Evangelion da-MihaUHi or l)ia- 
♦—r.ron. 


| Fab. i. 20 ) he states that Tatian ‘ composed the 
Gospel, which is called Diatessaron, cutting out 
all the genealogies and all such passages as show 
the Lord to have been bom of the seed of David 
after the flesh. Now this work was used not 
only by those who belonged to his own sect, but 
also by those who follow the Apostolic doctrine, 

■ since they did not perceive the mischief of the 
composition, but used it in all simplicity on 
account of its brevity. And I myself found more 
than 200 such copies held in honour in the churches 
in our parts, ana, having collected them all, I put 
them away, substituting the Gospels of the four 
Evangelists.* 

Nevertheless, the vigorous measures adopted by 
Rabbula and Theodoret failed to bring about the 
complete rejection of the Diatessaron. For, though 
Tatian’s Harmony appears to have been effectu¬ 
ally excluded from public worship in the Syrian 
Church, the evidence of later writers shows that 
the work was still in existence as late as the 
Middle Ages. H jelt * suggests very plausibly that 
either the growing antagonism between the Mono- 
physites (or Jacobites) and the Nestorians reacted 
on Church praxis, and caused the latter to retain 
the Gospels in the form to which they had been 
accustomed, or else that, for the same cause, the 
ecclesiastical reforms of Rabbula met with no 
acceptance among the Syrians of the East. This 
theory is certainly an attractive one, and explains 
many of the phenomena connected with the later 
history of the Diatessaron; but the evidence at 
our disposal, while amply proving that Tatian's 
work was well known to and held in high esteem 
by the Nestorians down to the 14th cent., is 
scarcely sufficient to justify his further conten¬ 
tion that it was retained by them in the services 
of the Church till that period. A more probable 
explanation of its continued existence is to be 
found in its connexion with the name of Ephraem. 
Ephraem’s commentary on the Diatessaron was 
not only, as we shall see later, translated into 
Armenian, but also exercised a marked influence 
on the works of later (Syriac) NT commentators 
—an eloquent proof of the esteem in which that 
writer’s work was held; and it can hardly be 
doubted that its association with the lianie of 
the great Syriac Father contributed very largely 
to the preservation of Tatian’s work among the 
Syrians themselves. Some confirmation of this 
view is afforded by the way in which the later 
references to Tatian and his work, which are not 
confined to Nestorian writers but include several 
Jacobite authors, are closely connected with St. 
Ephraem’s commentary. 

Of the later Syriac writers who either refer to 
or quote from the Diatessaron (or Ephraem’s com¬ 
mentary upon it), the first and most important is 
Ishodad of Merv, the Nestorian bishop of Qaditha 
(or Hedhatta), who flourished about A.D. 850. + In 
his commentary on the NT we find the following 
statement in the Prologue to St. Mark : ‘ Matthew 
and John belonged to the Twelve, but Mark and 
Luke to the Seventy ; but Tatianus the disciple of 
Justin, the philosopher and martyr, made a selec¬ 
tion from the four Evangelists and combined (or 

mixed 4-^*) &ad put together a Gospel and 
called it (the)Diatessaron, that is “of the Mixed” 
{da - Mehallete); and concerning the divinity of 
Christ he did not write. And on this (Gospel) 

* Op. cit. p. 29. 

f For a full discussion of his commentary on the NT as con¬ 
tained in the Cambridge MS, Add. 1973, and of the passages 
bearing on Ephraera’s commentary and the Diatessaron, see R. 
Harris, Fragments of the Commentary of Ephraem Syrus upon 
the Diatessaron, London, 1895, p. 10 f. Attention was first 
called to the importance of Isho'dad’s work in this connexion 
by the American scholars, Dr. Hall and Professor Gottheil, 
Journal of Biblical Literature , vols. xi. and xii. 
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Mar Ephraem commented.’ Hjelt (op. dt. p. 30 f.) 
argues with some force that the portion of Tatian 
immediately after the four Evangelists, and the 
manner in which he is mentioned, seem to show 
that Isho’dad regarded his testimony as of equal 
value with that of the Evangelists ; and this im¬ 
pression is confirmed by an examination of those 
passages in his commentary in which the Diates- 
saron is definitely cited, viz. Mt l 201 * S 4 * Wf * 21 1 , 
Ac 1 M . It is noteworthy that Isho'dad avoids the 
error into which bo many of his successors have 
fallen, and draws a dear distinction between the 
Diatessaron of Tatian and that of Ammonius. 
Thus, in discussing the words ‘ as it is written in 
the prophet Isaiah’ (Mk l 9 ), he says,* ‘others 
(say): in the book of the Diatessaron which was 
composed in Alexandria, he (Mark) says “in the 
prophets ” instead of “ as it is written in Isaiah.” * 

The Jacobite bishop Moses bar-Kepha (d. A.D. 
903), who was almost a contemporary of Isho'dad, 
also wrote a commentary on the NT in which 
there are clear traces of acquaintance with Eph- 
raem’s commentary, and apparently with an even 
earlier work (Harris, pp. 10 , 18, 24, 85). He 
further makes direct mention of the Diatessaron 
in two passages in wdiicli he is discussing the 
canons of Eusebius. The whole passage runs as 
follows: ‘Which shows who collected the four 
books of the Evangelists and set them in order in 
one book. And some people, indeed, say that 
Eusebius of Caesarea, when he saw that Jnlianus 
(sic l for Ammonius) of Alexandria made the 
Gospel of the Diatessaron, i.e. “by means of 
Four,” and changed the sequence of things [Hjelt: 
of the verses] in the Gospels, and that Tatian also 
the Greek, the heretic leader, made a Gospel which 
is called Tasaron (sic !), and he too changed the 
sequence of things; he, Eusebius, took care and 
collected the four books of the four Evangelists 
and set them in order and placed them in one 
book, and preserved the body of their compositions 
[Hjelt: the integrity of the text of the narratives 
of the Evangelists] as it was without taking any¬ 
thing from them or adding anything to them, and 
made certain Canons on account of their harmony 
one with another.’f Here we see that Bar-Kepha 
distinguishes the two Diatessarons, though appa¬ 
rently he only knew Tatian’s work through the 
medium of Ephraem’s commentary. The absence 
of any direct quotation* from the Diatessaron as 
well as the epithets which he applies to Tatian 
may be due, as Hjelt suggests, to strong anti- 
Nestorian feeling. 

The two lexicographers Isho' bar-Ali (d. 873) and 
Bar-Bahlul (who flourished about the middle of the 
10 th cent.) both refer to the Diatessaron. The 
former defines the word ‘ Diatessaron * (for which 
he gives a variant Diaqutrun) as ‘ the Gospel of 
the Diatessaron, which Tatian made, the Mixed , 5 
and adds that the author omitted both the human 
and the Divine genealogies of our Lord, and is on 
this account accursed, namely, Tatian : the latter 
statement is, however, not found in all MSS, and 
may be regarded as a later gloss. In Bar-Bahlul’s 
lexicon the Diatessaron is defined (Hjelt, p. 48) as 
‘ the collective Gospel which (was composed) from 
the four Evangelists *: to this is added, ‘ This was 
composed in Alexandria, which the bishop Tatianus 
has written.’ The latter sentence is, however, 
wanting in other MSS, and by its very form 
betrays its secondary character. It is interesting 
to find that Bar-Bahlul quotes the Diatessaron by 
its Syriac name Evangehon da-MdhaUfye, while he 

* We have here followed the text of the Berlin MS as given by 
Rjell (p. 85 note). For the text of the Cambridge MS, which 
■eems less original, see Harris (p. 15): the latter refers the 
^notation ‘(as) it is written in Isaiah* to Tatian’s reading at 

t Harris, op. eft. p. SL 


cites the reading ‘ Jesus Barabbas * (Mt 27 17 ), which 
is found in the Sinaitic palimpsest, as occurring in 
the Evangelion da-Mcpkarreshe. 

The evidence of our next witness, Jacob bar- 
Salibi, the Jacobite bishop of Amida (d. 1171 a.d. ) is 
largely based upon that of his predecessors. Thus 
in nis NT Commentary he reproduces with but 
slight variations the statement of Isho'dad in con¬ 
nexion with the opening verses of St. Mark. He 
omits, however, the sentence ‘ and concerning the 
divinity of Christ he has not written,’ but adds tbe 
remark < now the commencement of the same was: 
In the beginning was the Word.* In like manner 
he follows Bar-Kepha in his statement incoming 
Eusebius and his canons (see above), though in 
another passage in his prologue to the Gospels 
(Harris, p. 28) he makes the extraordinary state¬ 
ment that Tatian and Ammonius were unable to 
bring the Gospel accounts of the Resurrection into 
harmony, and therefore desisted from the attempt.* 
Probably Zahnf is right in supposing that Bar- 
Salibi has here confused Ammonius with Eusebius, 
and has assigned to the latter the rdle of Elias of 
Salamia (of whom he speaks elsewhere): for the 
fact that the canons of Eusebius stopped at Mk 16 8 
was apparently treated by him as excluding the 
narrative of the Resurrection, while he ascribes 
the correction of this supposed error to Eusebius 
instead of to Elias. In any case it seems tolerably 
certain that Bar-Salibi can hardly be treated as an 
independent witness to the existence of the Diates¬ 
saron, even though we reject the statement with 
regard to the Diatessaron w hich occurs in his com¬ 
mentary at Mk l 2 .£ 

The statements of Bar-Hebrseus (d. 1286 A.D.) 
in like manner appear to be mainly borrowed from 
the w’orks of earlier wTiters, especially Bar-Sal ibi. 
He follows the latter in reproducing Isho dad’s 
notice concerning Tatian with the same omission 
and insertion, but by a strange misunderstanding 
of his author applies the language of Eusebius with 
regard to the Diatessaron of Ammonius to Tatian’s 
work. 

Even at the end of the 13th cent, we still find 
striking evidence of the continued existence of the 
Diatessaron. The NT commentary of the cele¬ 
brated 'Abd-ishd (Ebcdjesu) bar-Berika (d. 1318), 
metropolitan of Nisibis and Armenia, has not been 
^reserved, but in the preface to his Romocavon § 
le describes Tati an's llarmony as the example of 
completeness and trustworthiness which he has 
endeavoured to imitate. The description is as 
follows : ‘ Tatian the philosopher having compre¬ 
hended the meaning of the words of the Evan¬ 
gelists and grasped the plan of their Divine 
narrative, composed one admirable Gospel out of 
the Four. This is what he called the Diatessaron, 
in which he preserved wdth all care the accurate 
order of the sayings and deeds of the Saviour with¬ 
out having added a single w ord of his own.’ From 
this notice it seems clear that 'Abd-isho* was w T ell 
acquainted with the Diatessaron and its contents, 
even though he elsew here || confuses its author with 
Ammonius. The evidence of these later ISyriao 

* The passage runs as follows: 4 Eusebius of Crosarea took 
pains to compose the canons of the Gospel—and this, indeed, is 
known from his letter to Carpianus—and pointed out by their 
means the agreement of tbe Evangelists. Ammonius and 
Tatian bod written a Gospel, the Diatessaron, {.«. of the Four, 
as we have said above, and when they came to the history of 
the resurrection, and saw that it varied, they gave up their 
works. But Eusebius took pains to make these canons and to 
point out iu the same the agreement of the Evangelists* (Hjelt, 
p. 43). 

t Theol. Littbl. 1896. 

t 4 Others (say): in the book of the Diatessaron, which was 
composed in Alexandria, which the bishop Tatianus has 
written,’ i.e. the same gloss that appears in the lexicon of Bar 
Bahlul. 

9 Mai, Script Vet. Nova Coll. x. 191. 

fi Asseniam, Bibl. Or. iU. 12. 
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v/ritera, at least from the 12tli cent, onwards, is no 
doubt somewhat discounted by the fact that they 
appear to have mainly derived their information 
from the works of tneir predecessors; but the 
secondary nature of their evidence is more than 
outweighed by the additional testimony furnished 
b y> the following translations of the Diatessaron. 

iii. Non-Syriac versions of the Diates- 
SAltON. —The above sketch of the history of the 
Diatessaron proves beyond question : (1) That this 
form of the Gospels was very widely, if not ex¬ 
clusively, used in the Syrian Church during the 3rd 
and 4th cents.; and (2) that the work continued to 
be known and read by Syriac writers down to the 
beginning of the 14th century. But the evidence 
of the existence and influence of Tatian’s Harmony 
is, as we have pointed out, not coniined to the 
quotations and references of Syriac commentators ; 
tor though the Syriac Diatessaron has unfortu¬ 
nately not been preserved to us, yet we possess both 
Latin and Arabic translations of Tatian’s work, 
together with an Armenian version of St. Ephraem’s 
commentary upon it. These versions in themselves 
furnish incontrovertible proof of the great esteem 
in 'which the Harmony was held, and in that respect 
form a most important addition to the evidence set 
forth above ; but their chief value lies in the fiict 
that by their means we are enabled to obtain some 
conception, not only of the order and arrangement 
of Tatian’s work but also of its actual text. 

(a) The Armenian version of St. Ephraem's com¬ 
mentary on the Diatessaron .—It has been already 
suggested that 5St. Ephraem’s commentary on the 
Diatessaron contributed in no slight measure to 
the preservation of the latter work. For the 
honour and esteem in which that writer and his 
works were held by the Syrian Church naturally 
extended to his Gospel commentary, and ensured 
the survival of Tatum's work at least in that form. 
We may even go further, and assume that the 
example set by so prominent a writer as Ephraem 
exercised a considerable influence on his successors, 
who were thus led to study—and so to preserve— 
a work whiih otherwise seemed destined to dis¬ 
appear. But, whatever its influence in the past, 
it is undoubtedly true that in modern times the 
publication of a Latin translation of the Armenian 
version of this commentary has been the means of 
once more arousing the interest of scholars in the 
Diatessaron, and of rescuing it from that oblivion 
to which it had been so long assigned. The Ar¬ 
menian version of the commentary' first appeared 
in the edition of St. Ephraem’s works issued in 
four volumes by the Mechitarist Fathers of St. 
Lazzaro in 1836. A Latin translation of the com¬ 
mentary 'was prepared by J. B. Aucher, one of the 
editors, as early as 1841, but was not published. 
The work was Anally made accessible to scholars 
by Prof. Moesinger, who in 1876 published Anchors* 
translation, which he had revised and corrected by 
the aid of another MS, under the title : Emngchi 
Concordantis Expositio facta a Sancto Ephraemo 
Doctore Svro. Both the MSS on which this trans¬ 
lation is cased date from the year 119.1, but the 
version itself is assigned to the 5th cent. (Moesinger, 
p. xi). That the Armenian version was made 
from the Syriac commentary of St. Ephraem seems 
to be fully established,* and we are therefore 
justified in treating the work as genuine. 

Among the first to recognize the great import¬ 
ance of Moesinger’s translation was Professor Zahn, 
to whom, indeed, all NT scholars are largely in¬ 
debted for a knowledge, not only of a considerable 
part of the Diatessaron itself but also of a large 
number of facts bearing on its history and char- 

* Balm, Forsch. L 46f.; J. Hamlyn Hill, A Dissertation on the 
Gtagtf Commentary of S. Ephraem the Syrian , Edinburgh, 


actor. Those portions of the text which the author 
w F as able to restore with the aid of the new trans¬ 
lation (and also of the Homilies of Aphraates) w ere 
iucoiq>orated in the first volume of liis Forschungen 
zur Ueschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons mid 
der altkirrhlichen Literatur (Erlangen, 1881). In 
this w'ork Zahn further gave a full and complete 
account of all that was then known of the Diates¬ 
saron and its author, and, to a large extent, solved 
the many complicated and difficult questions which 
are connected with its origin and history. The 
main interest of the volume, however, centres in 
his brilliant restoration of the text, and in the 
evidence which he has adduced in support of his 
reconstruction. We therefore append a brief de¬ 
scription of the methods employed by Zahn in 
recovering the lost text. 

The task of reproducing the order and arrange¬ 
ment of the Diatessaron, as Zahn discovered, was 
materially lightened by the character and form of 
Ephraenrs commentary. For the latter consists of 
a series of lectures or discourses, which are largely 
homiletic both in form and substance, and appear 
to have been delivered orally. Moreover, each 
discourse w r as apparently preceded by the reading 
of the Gospel section which formed tne subject of 
discussion ; and though, unfortunately, the text of 
the section was not included in the commentary, 
the discourse itself affords sufficient evidence for 
identifying the passage of Scripture thus com¬ 
mented on. In reconstructing the text itself 
Zahn had to fall back upon the Gospel quotations 
contained in the commentary as translated by 
Moesinger,* and in the Homilies of Aphraates. + 

The Gospel quotations that occur in the Latin 
translation of Ephraem’s commentary naturally 
form the basis of the text. Those quotations,^ 
however, which occur—chiefly by w’ay of illustra¬ 
tion—out of their context, i.e. in other discourses 
than the one to which they belong, are inserted 
in square brackets, as also the quotations from 
Aphraates, the latter being given, for the sake of 
clearness., in German instead of Latin. Further, 
all quotations, whether in Ephraem’s commentary 
or in the Homilies of Aphraates, which are not 
given literally, but freely reproduced, are printed 
in italic type ; and, lastly, all Zahn’s own additions, 
e.g. references, etc., are enclosed in round brackets. 
In the voluminous notes appended to each section 
Zahn has compared the Curetonian and Peshitta 
versions, and, in many cases, also the Harklean; 
while in the more important passages reference is 
made to the Greek MSS (X, B and D) and to the 
ltala MSS. 

It is no slight tribute to the skill and ingenuity 
of Zahn to say that he has by these means succeeded 
in restoring not only the broad general features 
of the Diatessaron, but a Do, to a relatively large 
extent, its actual text. The former we are able to 
control by means of the Latin (Codex Fuldensis) 
and Arabic translations of the Diatessaron, which 
confirm in the most striking manner the accuracy 
of Zahn s deductions ; but these versions, unfortu¬ 
nately (see below) afford but little assistance in 
restoring the actual text. 

Enough, however, of the original Diatessaron 

* A more accurate English translation from the Armenian 
MSS by Canon Armitage Robinson is given in Appendix x. to 
Dr. Hamlyn Hill’s The Earliest Life of Christ ever compiled 
jrom the Four Gosftels, being the Diatessaron of Tatian, etc.; 
and in the same writer s Dissertation p. 76 f. 

t Cf. Baethgon, Evangeiienfragmente, p. 62 f., who points 
out that, though Aphraates knew and used the Diatessaron, 
liis Gospel quotations are not taken exclusively from that 
work. 

X The doubt expressed by Zahn as to whether these quotations 
were taken from the Diatessaron or from the Peshitta has now 
been dispelled once and for all. Since the publication of Mr. 
Burkitt’s work on S. Ephraem's Quotations from the Gospel , it 
may be regarded as certain that Ephraem did not use the 
Peshitta. 
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has in this way been restored to enable us to make 
out both the object of the author and the methods 
which he followed. It is clear that the object of 
the Harmony was not to detract from, or impair, 
the authority of the four canonical Gospels, which 
undoubtedly form the basis of Tatian’s work, but 
rather to put together a single connected account 
of the life of our Lord, which should contain all 
that was essential in the narratives of the Gospels. 
It was thus a popular rather than a learned work, 
and was designed to obviate those difficulties to 
which the fourfold form of the Gospels was only 
too apt to give rise. But, though the author was 
fully convinced of the genuineness of his sources, 
he did not adopt, as Zahn puts it, a * superstitious 
attitude* towards them. He rightly perceived 
that divergent accounts did not necessarily imply 
more than a single occurrence;of the same incident, 
and acted accordingly; while in cases of actual 
discrepancy or contradiction he boldly followed 
one authority to the exclusion of the others. Thus 
he followed St. Mark’s (10 46 ) narrative of the healing 
of one blind man after leaving Jericho, in prefer¬ 
ence to that of St. Matthew (SO 1 *- *°), who speaks of 
two blind men, and to that of St. Luke (18 35 ), who 
places the miracle before the entry into Jericho. 
In this respect he appears to treat all four Evan¬ 
gelists as of equal authority ; but, in the main, his 
scheme of our Lord’s pulilic ministry, which ex¬ 
tends over three Passovers,* is based on the Fourth 
Gospel. In detail, however, the latter is treated 
with the same freedom as the Synoptists. Thus 
the purification of the temple (Jn 2* 4 ’~) and the 
discourse with Nicodemus (3 1 ' 21 ) are transferred to 
the Feast of the Dedication at Jerusalem in the 
last winter of our Lord’s life. The following ex¬ 
ample will perhaps give a better illustration, not 
only of the boldness with which Tatian treated his 
sources, but also of the keen insight and judgment 
displayed by Zahn in tracing out and determining 
the principles which appear to have guided him 
We find in the Harmony that Jn 6 1_2i (§ 34. Feeding 
of the 5000 just before the second Passover) pre¬ 
cedes Jn 4 4 * 42 (§ 38. Discourse with the woman of 
Samaria) and Jn 5 (§ 40. Visit to Jerusalem and 
cure at the Pool of Bethesda), the two latter being 
separated by § 39 (the healing of the leper, Mt 8 2 " 4 , 
Mk l 40 * 46 , Lk 5 12 " 14 ). But § 38 (Jn 4 4f *), which forms 
part of a jouniey from Judaea to Samaria, seems 
to be inconsistent with the preceding sections 
(14-37), which (with the exception of § 25) describe 
the Galilaean ministry. A further difficulty is pre¬ 
sented by the isolated position of § 39 , which is the 
only incident belonging to the Galilsean ministry 
which, presumably, stands in its proper position 
between the journey to Galilee (Jn 4 4 ' 48 ) and the 
visit to Jerusalem (5 1 ). The correct explanation is, 
no doubt, that offered by Zahn, who points out that 
Tatian has reversed the order of St. John, and 
assigned the two days’ sojourn at Samaria (Jn 4 4 * 42 , 
§ 38) to a journey from Galilee to Jerusalem. 
Tatian’s procedure is bold, but it involves no 
alteration of Jn 4 4 “ 4a , since these verses include 
nothing which requires that the sojourn in Samaria 
should form part of a journey from Judaea to 
Galilee. The remaining verses of ch. 4 , it is true, 
clearly point to such a journey, but they form no 
part of § 38. For vv . 1 ’ 3 had already been given in 
§ 13; of vv . 48 * 46 Tatian had only utilized v . 44 in 
§ 32, while it is doubtful if v . 48 ever formed part of 
the Harmony: according to Zahn, vv . 461 ^ 54 also were 
omitted by Tatian, their place being taken by 
§ 39.+ It naturally follows from tliis alteration of 

* 9** $ HI* c * According to the Arabic version, no account of 
the first Passover is given by Tatian; this, however, does not 
affect the length of our Lord’s ministry. 

t These verses, however, occur both in the Latin and the 
irabic translations, though in different contexts. 


Tatian that the scene of § 39 is transferred from 
Galilee to Judoea. This second change, however, 
is certainly an improvement from the point of view 
of the history, for Mt 8 4 , Mk l 44 . Lie 5 14 appear 
to presuppose easy access to the temple and its 
priestly ritual. The complete chronological scheme 
underlying the Diatessaron, which has thus been 
restored, is as follows:— 

Sections 

1 . The Logos, Incarnation and Childhood 

of our Lord.1-7 

2 . The first Manifestation.... 8-12 

3. The beginning of His public ministry. 

First Passover (Jn 2 13 ) ... 13 

4. Jesus in Galilee.14-37 

5. Journey through Samaria. Second 

Passover (Jn 5).3S-40 

6 . Sojourn in Galilee.41-51 

7. Visit to Jerusalem. Feast of Taber¬ 

nacles (Jn 7 21 *) . . . . 52 

8 . Journey to (Persea or) Galilee and back 53-58 

9. Feast of the Dedication in Jerusalem . 59-71 

10. liaising of Lazarus. Sojourn in Eph¬ 

raim and return to Bethany . . 72, 73 

11 . From the Triumphal Entry to the In¬ 

stitution of the Lord’s Supper . . 74-89 

12. Passion, Besurrection, and Ascension . 90-100 

( b ) Cortex Fuldenm .—That the Latin Harmony 
of tlie Gospels discovered by Victor, bishop of 
Capua, about the year A.I>. 545, and ascribed by 
him, on the authority of the statements contained 
in Eusebius (HE iv. 36). to Tatian* does actually 
represent the Diatessaron, may now r be regarded as 
proved. + A comparison of the two documents 
clearly demonstrates that they are closely allied, 
and tlmt, at least as regards the order , they are, 
with few exceptions, in remarkable agreement. 
This agreement, unfortunately, does not extend 
to the text, for the copy of the Latin Harmony 
which Victor inserted (in’place of the four Gospebj 
at the head of his edition of the New’ Testament 
is not so much a translation, whether of the 
original Syriac or of an intermediate Greek 
version, as a transference of the language of the 
original text into the language ot the Latin 
Gospels as revised by Jerome. In other words, the 
form exhibited by the Latin Harmony of the 
Codex Fuldeiisis is that of the Diatessaron, the 
text is that of the Vulgate. We cannot, however, 
follow' Hemphill £ in attributing the form of the 
Latin text to Victor or to the scribe working 
under his direction. Such a supposition is incon¬ 
sistent with Victor’s ow r n introductory remarks ,8 
wdiich convey no hint of such a laborious task, and 
is directly excluded by an examination of the 
descriptive capitulation prefixed to the Harmony. 
For though the latter frequently disagrees with 
.the enumeration of the chapters as given in the 
text, and w r as clearly, therefore, composed before 
the Harmony had assumed its present form, it has 
been preserved unchanged by the copyist. The fol¬ 
lowing instances of this disagreement;, taken from 
the commencement of the Harmony, are the more 
interesting as they serve in a large measure to ex- 

* ‘ Ex historia quofjue ejus comperi, quod Tatianus, vir era- 
ditissimus et orator lllius tempons clams, unum ex quatuor 
compaginaverit evangelium cui titulum diapente composuit’ 
(Codex Fuldenvift, ed. E. Ranke, 1868, p. 1 f.). The origin of the 
curious title * l)ia}>ente ’ s-ivti) for * Diatessaron ’ has long 
perplexed the minds of scholars, ft is not found either in the 
original Greek of Eusebius or in the Latin (of Ruflnus) and 
Syriac translations of that work. Further, it is expressly 
excluded by Victor’s statement that the Harmony was compiled 
from the four Gospels (the numeral is also inserted in the trans¬ 
lation of Ruflnus). Zahn (Forsch. i. 2f.) is probably right is 

T irding it as a lapsus calami either ot Victor or of his scribe. 

H. Yvace, Expositor , 1881, 2, p. 128 f. ; Zahn, Forteh. i 
pp. 1-5, 298 f. 

t The Diatessaron of Tatian , p. xxiv. 

§ CL Zahn, Forsch. i. p. 8f. 
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plain the opposition with which Victor’s identifica¬ 
tion of the Harmony was for so long received. 
The table of chapters commences: Pnefatio I. In 
principio verbum, deus apucl deum, per quem facta 
sunt omnia . From this heading we see that the 
Harmony commenced witli Jn l 1 ' 8 , and that Lk 
I 1 * 4 , which now precedes it in the Harmony, 
formed no part of the original work. In the same 
way we can explain the presence of the genealogies 
of the Lord, which, as "we know, were omitted in 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. The capitulation runs: V. de 
generationsm (sic!) vel natimtate Christi. Here 
the word aeneratio is clearly identical with na- 
tivitcis , ana does not refer to the genealogies (Mt 
l 1 -" Lk 3 s4 - 38 , Mt l 17 )but to Mt l 18 f (Christi autem 
generatio sic eral) t ‘which is given in the Codex at 
the beginning of ch. 5. Thus we see that the 
Latin Harmony originally commenced with Jn l 1 , 
and did not contain the genealogies, the omission 
of which is so characteristic of Tatian’s work. 

The elimination of these later additions to the 
Latin Harmony undoubtedly removes two of the 
strongest objections that were urged against 
the identification of Victor’s discovery with the 
Diatessaron. There still remains, however, the 
question of the language, since, in the opinion of 
many scholars, the Latin translation can have 
been made only through the medium of a Greek 
version, whether that of the original Diatessaron or 
of a translation made from the Syriac. But the evi¬ 
dence which we have examined affords no support, 
or rather is entirely opposed, to the theory of an 
original Greek Diatessaron, while the researches 
of Zahn (Forsch. i. 311 f.) have shown conclusively 
that the supposed need of a Greek intermediary 
translation lacks historical support. Thus a con¬ 
temporary of Victor, the African Junilius, who 
was Quccstor sacri pedatii at Constantinople about 
A.D. 545-552, made a Latin translation (Instituta 
regnlftria divines legis) of an introduction to the 
Scriptures, composed by the Syrian Nestorian 
Paul, a pupil and teacher of the school of Nisi bis, 
and sent it to Primasius, bishop of Adrumetuin.* 
Even at an earlier date Cassiodorus and the 
Homan bishop Agapetus (d. 536 A.D.) conceived 
the idea of founding a theological school at Koine 
on the model of those at Nisibis and Alexandria. 
Still more important is the testimony of Gen- 
nadius of Massilia, who wrote a continuation of 
Jerome’s de Viris Illustribus. In the first chapter 
of this work (written about A.D. 495) he discusses 
at some length the Homilies of Apliraates, whom 
he identified 'with Jacob of Nisibis, and explains 
Jerome’s silence with regard to this writer on the 
ground that his works had not been translated; 
for the works of the few Syriac writers which are 
included in Jerome’s category were, by his own 
testimony, known to him only through Greek trans¬ 
lations. Gennadius mentions further a Syriac 
chronicle of Jacob of Nisibis, the writings of two 
of Ephraem’s pupils, and also those of Isaac of 
Antioch. It would seem, therefore, that the ignor¬ 
ance of Syriac, which prevailed among Western 
writers at the time of Jerome, had largely dis¬ 
appeared during the interval between the date of 
the latter and that of Victor of Capua. Probably, 
as Zalin suggests, this change 'was chiefly brought 
about by the Syriac monks who settled in Sinai, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Constantinople, and there 
came into contact -with Western scholars. Hence 
it is by nq means improbable that some Latin 
scholar in the 5th or at the beginning of the 6 th 
cent, should have compiled that Latin form of 
the Syriac Diatessaron which has been preserved 
to us m the Codex Fuldensis. 

It is obvious from what has been said above that 
the Codex Fuldensis can add nothing to our know- 

* Kilui, Theodor von Mopsuestia, und Junilius AJricanus. 


ledge of the text of the Diatessaron. It is, how¬ 
ever, an important witness to the general structure 
and arrangement of its Syriac original, though 
even in that respect it seems to have suffered from 
revision. Its chief value for our purpose consists, 
as we shall see, in the fact that it supplies us with 
the means of controlling the far more trustworthy 
evidence of the Arabic version. 

(c) The Arabic Version. —This version was first 
published by A. Ciasca, one of the guild of scriptors 
at the Vatican Library, under the title: ‘ The Diates¬ 
saron which Tatian compiled from the Four Gospels 
(in Arabic), seu Tatiani Evangeliorum Harmonuc 
Arabice. Nunc primum ex duplici codice edidit 
et translations Latina , donavit P. Augustinus 
Ciasca , etc., Romae, 1888.’ Of the two MSS which 
form the basis of this edition, one (Cod. Vat. Arab, 
xiv.) had been brought from the East by Joseph 
Asseraani as early as A.D. 1719, and had been 
definitely described by its discoverer as ‘ Tatiani 
Diatessaron seu quatuor Evangelia in ununi re- 
dacta’ (Bibl. Or. i. 619). A statement to the 
same effect contained in the colophon* was also 
quoted by Stephen Assemani; nevertheless the MS 
was left unnoticed, except by Zahn, until the 
publication of Ciasca’s De Tatiani Diatessaron 
Arabica Versions t in 1883. In this essay Ciasca 
gave a full description of the MS which, like 
Assemani, he assigned to the 12th century. He 
further defended the statement of the colophon, 
despite the fact that the Arabic Harmony com¬ 
menced with Mk y (instead of Jn l 1 ), and con¬ 
tained the genealogies according to Matthew and 
Luke. His conjecture that these additions were a 
later interpolation was substantially confirmed by 
a comparison with the second MS, which shortly 
afterwards came into his hands. This MS was 
presented to the Museo Borgiano in 1886 by the 
Copt, Galim dos Gall. It is probably to be assigned 
to the 14th century. It displays a less correct 
orthography than the Vatican MS, but presents 
the text in a more original form. Both tne intro¬ 
ductory notice and the colophon describe the work 
as the Diatessaron. It clearly begins with Jn 1 J , 
Mk l 1 forming a sort of title, while the gene¬ 
alogies are not included in the text, but have been 
inserted before the colophon. For his Arabic text 
Ciasca has mostly followed the Vatican MS, but 
there are a number of passages in "which he lias 
adopted the readings of the later MS ; the variants 
are in every case added in the footnotes. The 
usefulness of the Latin translation is a good deal 
impaired by Ciasca’s attempt to adapt it to the 
style and character of the Clementine Vulgate ; 
apart from this fact, it also contains too many 
inaccuracies to be of much critical value. This 
translation has been followed by Dr. Hemphill in 
his English edition of the Diatessaron (1888), and 
forms the basis of another English translation, 
which has been compared throughout with the 
original Arabic, published by Dr. Hamlyn Hill 
in The Earliest Life of Christ. A more literal 
and entirely independent English rendering of the 
Arabic has also been published by the Rev. Hope 
\V. Hogg.J 

An interesting statement as to the origin of the 
Arabic translation has been preserved both in the 
introductory notice and in the colophon § of the 

* 1 In fine fol. 133 hsec a librariis adnotata reperies : Explicit 
auxilio Dei Sacrosanctum Evangeliuin quod ex quatuor Evan- 
geliis collegit Tatianus, quodque Diatessaron vulgo dioitur. Et 
laus Deo ’ (Mai, Script. I et. A oca Coll. iv. 2. 14). 

f Pitra, A nalecta Sacra , iv. 405-487. 

J Antc-Sicene Christian Library: Additional Volume. 1887. 

$ These are given in full by Hjelt, op. cit. p. 63 a., together 
with a discussion of the difficulties presented at the commence¬ 
ment of the Harmony by the various readings of the two MSS. 
Hjelt adopts the view (cf. Zahn, Gesch. ii. 538) that the material 
common to l*oth MSS is probably the remains of an original 
title which perhaps ran as follows: * The Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
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Borgian MS, according to which it was made by 
the ‘excellent and learned priest* Abu’l Faraj 
'Abdullah ibn at-Tayyib. The colophon adds 
further that the Syriac exemplar was written by 
'Isa (MS wrongly Gubasi) ibn AH al-Mutatabbib, 
the pupil of Qonain ibn-Isbak. By means of tlioe 
notices, the correctness of which we have no reason 
to doubt, we are able to fix the date both of the 
Arabic translation and of its Syriac original. 
Ibn af-Tayyib was a well-known writer of the 
11th cent. (d. 1043), who commented on the 
writings of Aristotle, Galen, and Hippocrates, 
translated the Gospels of SS. Matthew and John 
from Syriac into Arabic, and also wrote an Arabic 
commentary on the Gospels. The scribe who was 
responsible for the Syriac exemplar is most prob¬ 
ably none other than the famous lexicographer 
Jesus bar- Ali (see above, § ii. b), w ho flourished in 
the latter half of the 9th cent, (his teacher Qonain 
died in a.d. 873). Thus the date of the Syriac 
MS used by the translator of the Borgian MS is 
the latter naif of the 9th cent., and that of the 
Arabic translation itself the first half of the 11 th 
century. 

It is disappointing to find that, though the 
Arabic translation has preserved the outward 
form and characteristics of Tatian*s Harmony, 
and in that respect is a most important witness to 
the order and arrangement of the Diatessaron, 
the text which it exhibits has throughout been 
accommodated to that of the Peshitta, and is 
therefore of no value for rqptoring the original 
Syriac version. The data at our command are 
perhaps insufficient for determining whether this 
accommodation had already been effected in the 
Syriac exemplar which was used by the Arabic 
translator, or is to be assigned to the latter him¬ 
self. Zahn * maintains that the translator entirely 
recast the Syriac in accordance with the existing 
Arabic versions of the Gospels, and that the his¬ 
tory of the Arabic Harmony thus presents a close 
analogy to that of the Latin (Codex Fuldensis). 
In support of this view he urges that, when once 
the Diatessaron had been banished from the public 
worship of the Church, it would soon cease to have 
an interest for any but the learned, and the latter 
would have no motive in introducing any altera¬ 
tions. As evidence of such learned interest in the 
Diatessaron he points to the marginal references, 
attached to both the Arabic MSS and presupposed 
by the introductory notice in the Borgian MS, by 
which the source of each passage w as indicated : 
these, presumably, already existed in the Syriac 
copy of the 9th cent., since the writer of the notice 
is silent on the subject; and they naturally formed 
no part of the original Diatessaron. It seems, 
however, more probable that the later type of text 
preserved in the Arabic version reflects the result 
of a process of revision by which the Syriac Dia¬ 
tessaron had been gradually brought nearer and 
nearer to the authoritative text of the Peshitta. 
For the Arabic, unlike the Latin Harmony, shows 
evident signs of its Syriac origin; and this fact 
alone makes it difficult to imagine that its text 
was entirely recast in a similar manner to that of 
the Codex Fuldensis. Moreover, it is not only, 
as Zahn admits, a faithful witness to the order 
and arrangement of the Diatessaron as a whole, 
but also reproduces in many cases the finer de¬ 
tails which determine the internal composition of 
the individual sections. These arguments would 
naturally receive strong confirmation if we could 

viz. the Diatessaron.' In the Syriac exemplar, used by the 
Arabic translator, the original title was probably obscured by 
the substitution of ‘the Son of God’ (Mh l 1 ) for ‘viz. the 
Diatessaron,' while later still the insertion of another marginal 
gloss from Hk li (ex Marco die: Initium) caused even further 
•on fusion. 

* Getch. ii. p. 6S01 


follow Hjelt in his theory—which is undoubtedly 
supported by the fact of this 11 th cent. Arabic 
translation—that the Diatessaron was retained in 
church use by the Nestorians down to the Middle 
Ages. For, had such been the case, the accepted 
text of the Peshitta could not have failed in course 
of time to exercise a marked influence on the older 
text. Hjelt’s further suggestion, that the refer¬ 
ence in the colophon of the Borgian MS to the 
work of 'Isa ibn 'Ali al-Mutatabbib, i.t. Jesus bar- 
'Ali, possibly contains a hint as to the authorship 
of that iiual revision of the Syriac Diatessaron, 
which is embodied in the Arabic version, can only 
be described as an ingenious conjecture. But, 
whatever its genesis, it is clear that the Arabic 
translation possesses far greater value for restoring 
the original work of Tatian, more especially in 
relation to its internal structure, than the Latin 
Harmony of Victor. Moreover, since a comparison 
with the quotations of Ephraem and Apnraates 
attests its trustworthiness in those parts for which 
the Syriac writers are available, we should be justi¬ 
fied in admitting its evidence, even w r here the 
latter are silent. In such cases, however, some 
doubt would naturally exist, and it is therefore in 
this connexion that the iminirtance of the sister 
Latin version is most apparent. For if, as can be 
show n, the Codex Fuldensis is in entire agreement 
with the Arabic version in passages wdiich are 
otherwise attesteil by Syriac evidence, we may 
infer that their agreement elsewhere is also due to 
tiie fact that both have preserved the original 
form of the Diatessaron. This is the more certain, 
as the Arabic translation of the 11th cent, cannot 
be dependent on the Latin version of Victor in the 
6 th cent., while the theory of a common source 
for both is excluded by a comparison of their 
variations from the original.* 

The testimony oi the Arabic Harmony has natur¬ 
ally enabled Zahn to supplement his former work 
to a very considerable extent, while at the same 
time confirming in the most striking manner his 
reconstruction of the Diatessaron. In one respect 
only is a correction necessary in the chronological 
scheme (see above), viz. the omission of the first 
Passover (Jn 2 ls ) + : otherw ise the changes involved 
are confined to a few T cases in w'iiicli the order of 
the individual sections varies in the Arabic version^ 
Of these the majority are accepted by Zalm w hen 
the order of the Arabic Harmony is confirmed by 
that of the Codex Fuldensis.§ 
iv. Relation of tiie Diatessaron to the 
Old Syriac.— The term ‘ Old Syriac ’ is here used 
to denote that early form of the Syriac Gospels 
which existed alongside of the Diatessaron down 
to the beginning of the 5th cent., but which was 
then revised in conformity with the Greek by 
llabbula, with the result that the new version, the 
Peshitta, speedily became the accepted ecclesias¬ 
tical text. 11 We have already seen (§ ii. b) that 
this version, with its separate Gospels, was fre¬ 
quently described as Evangelion da - Mepharr&sh e 
(Gospel of the Separated [ones]), to distinguish it 
from the Diatessaron or Ev. da-Mihallete (Gospel 
of the Mixed). Of this version we now possess two 
codices, viz. that called the Curetonian Syriac (Sc), 
a Nitrian MS of about the middle of the 5 th cent., 
which was published by Cureton in 1858, and the 
Sinai palimpsest (Sa), dating from the beginning of 
the 5th cent., which was edited by the Tate Prof. 
Bensly, J. Iiendel Harris, and F. C. Burkitt in 

4 Zahn, Getch. ii. 686 f. 

t Forseh. i. 260. 

t Haralyn Hill, Earliest Life qf Christ , App. ix. 

$ In two cases at least it would seem that Zahn has insisted 
too rigidly on the absolute agreement of the Arabic and Latin 
versions; see Hjelt, op. eft. p. 70f. 

0 For a fuller account, see an article by the present writer ir 
The Church Quarterly Review, April 1008, pp. 148-171. 
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1893. The two codices agree so closely—though 
they also display some important textual varia¬ 
tions—that they may be suitably described as 
two recensions of one and the same translation. 
Of the two texts Ss is decidedly the purer, and 
may be regarded as a faithful witness to the text 
of the 2 nd cent.; Sc, on the other hand, probably 
represents a later recension of the 3rd century. 
The question that naturally arises from a con¬ 
sideration of these two MSS of the Old Syriac is j 
that of their relation to the Harmony of Tatian, ■ 
which also involves the further question of the 
relation of the Old Syriac to the Diatessaron. 

As the result of his exhaustive investigations in 
connexion with the Diatessaron, Zahn concluded 
| that Tatian had based his Harmony on the text of 
the Old Syriac, which must have been made about 
the middle of the 2 nd cent.; but had also mode use 
of a Greek text of a similar type to that of the 
Codex Bez» and of the oldest I tala MSS. This 
conclusion was, in reality, based on two miscon¬ 
ceptions. For from a comparison of the text of Sc 
with that of the Diatessaron (T), Zahn argued that 
the former had influenced, and was therefore prior 
to, the latter; but, since he also identified Sc with 
the Old Syriac, the two errors did not affect the 
correctness of his main contention, that the Old 
Syriac was prior to T. The real relation of T to 
Sc was first established by F. Baethgen,* who, as 
Zahn admits, has shown conclusively that T clearly 
influenced, and was therefore prior to, Sc. The 
arguments adduced by Baethgen are, briefly: 

[ ( 1 ) the presence of an extraordinarily large num¬ 

ber of hartnonifttic readings in Sc, which must l»e 
I derived from the Harmony; ( 2 ) the numerous 
ca>es of abridgment which are to be explained in 
a similar way ; (3) the specifically ‘ Alexandrine* 
readings, which point to a later date than the 2 nd 
cent.; (4) the great freedom of rendering, which 
frequently lapses into paraphrase, and may be 
recognized as due to Tatian; (5) the dogmatic 
character of Sc. 

( 1 ) Even if we exclude those cases in which a 
hannonistic reading is attested by either a single 
Greek MS or one of the old translations, or a 
Patristic quotation, Baethgen has shown that there 
still remain some 150 cases in which Sc stands 
alone, except for the frequent agreement of T. 
This is the more remarkable, since such mixed 
texts are necessarily confined to passages for 
which there is a parallel account; while Zahn’s 
restoration of the text of T, of which Baethgen 
makes use, is of a very fragmentary nature. 

(2) It is of the very essence of a Harmony such 
as that compiled by Tatian that it shoula omit 
not only those incidents and sayings which are 
repeated by one or more of the Evangelists, but 
also many of the small clauses and words which, 
without affecting the sense, serve to characterize 
the narrative. But, though these omissions might 
naturally be expected to be restored in a transla¬ 
tion of the four separate Gospels, nearly a half of 
the (roughly) 270 readings which are peculiar to 
Sc (excluding the hannonistic readings) belong to 
this category of abridgment or omission : hence we 
may infer that Sc has made use of the shorter text 
of T wherever such a course does not affect either 
the meaning or the context. 

(3) As the result of an exhaustive examination, 
Baethgen pronounces the text of Sc to be of a 
decidedly ‘Western* type, as is shown by its 
affinity with D, in part also with K and some 
minuscules (especially 69), and, lastly, with the 
‘ African ’ text of the Old Latin. But Sc also dis¬ 
plays traces of 'Alexandrine* influence, which 
seems, in fact, to be dne to Origen. Hence the 
translation must certainly be assigned to a later 

* SvtmgeUen/ragmente, Leipzig, 1885. 


date than that of the Diatessaron, and cannot be 
earlier than the 3rd century. 

(4) In his discussion on the method of the trans¬ 
lator of Sc, Baethgen (pp. 13-23) classifies the 
various expedients adopted in order to reproduce 
the sense of the Greek text. But similar examples 
occur with even greater freq uency in T; and though 
naturally some of the latter's more striking trans¬ 
lations are no longer to be found in Sc, yet the two 
so often agree that the dependence of the one on 
the other can hardly be denied (cf. Baethgen, p. 
87). In view, therefore, of the priority of T w hich 
has been already established, it is highly probable 
that in this respect also Sc is dependent on the 
Diatessaron. 

(5) It is, however, especially with regard to its 
‘ dogmatic * character that Sc betrays the influence 
of Tatian. Clear traces of the latter’s anti-Jewish 
or universalistic views appear to be preserved in 
Mt l 21 (mundum for rbv \abv a&rov), Jn 6 7w {nauras 
for robs $(£5e#ca), 7 51 (the omission of ij/xCbp after 
6 vdfios).* The omission of the possessive pronoun 
with ‘ Father * in Mt 6 15 10 32 , Lk 2®, Jn 6® 14 al is 
also, according to Baethgen, to be ascribed to a 
similar point of view. Further, Tatian’s Encratite 
views seem to be reflected in those renderings of 
Sc which are clearly due to a desire to establish 
the perpetual virginity of the mother of our Lord. 
This is especially noticeable in Mt l 18 ' 25 . 

The above arguments do not all possess the same 
evidential value, but the cumulative evidence 
w hich they supply is more than sufficient to justify 
Baethgen’s conclusion as to the relative dates of 
Sc and T. It by no means follows, however, that 
the evidence which was conclusive in the case of 
Sc necessarily applies to its archetype, viz. the 
Old Syriac: hence Baethgen’s further conclusion, 
that the Diatessaron was the earliest form of the 
Syriac Gospels, cannot be accepted without addi¬ 
tional proof. In this connexion the discovery of 
the Sinai palimpsest is of the greatest importance. 
For if it can be shown that this codex agrees with 
Sc in exhibiting the same traces of T’s influence, 
we can only infer that this agreement goes back 
to their common source, i.e. the Old Syriac, and 
that the latter is therefore posterior to Tatian’s 
Harmony. That such is actually the case is main¬ 
tained, among others, by Zahn and Nestle ; hut, in 
view of the arguments brought forward by Burkittf 
and Hjelt, £ the contrary opinion seems to be the 
more probable. For a comparison of the text of 
Ss with that of Sc shows that those peculiar 
features of the text which clearly pointed, in the 
case of the latter, to the influence of T, are by no 
means so strongly marked, if not entirely wanting, 
in the former. This divergence of text is especi¬ 
ally noticeable in respect to the harmonistic and 
* dogmatic ’ readings which undoubtedly form the 
main support of Baetligen’s arguments as to the 
relation of Sc to T. With regard to the former, 
Burkitt notes that sixteen, § or more than one- 
third, of the forty-three examples (quoted by 
Baethgen), where Sc stands alone (or with the 
Diatessaron), are not shared in Ss. Hence it is 
clear that, though Ss undoubtedly contains a large 
number of mixed readings, these by no means 
form such a distinctive feature of its text as they 
do in the case of Sc, and need not therefore be 
ascribed to the same cause. Their presence is 
more than sufficiently accounted for, whether we 
assign it to the well-known tendency of scribes to 
harmonize parallel passages unconsciously, or to 
the actual influence of the Diatessaron, which, as 

* To these we may add Mfc 10» (the omission of rtS 

t Guardian, Oct. 81, 1894. 

J Op. cU. p. 107 f. 

§ Hjelt, op. cU. p. 108 n., corrects this to fifteen, and p oint s 
out that in four of these passages Ss is defective. 
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we have seen, was the accepted text of the Syriac 
Church during the 3rd and 4th centuries. In re¬ 
spect of their ‘dogmatic* character, the difference 
between the two codices is even more strongly 
marked, since Ss exhibits no traces of Tatianas 
influence. A striking illustration of this fact is 
furnished by an examination of the two texts in 
the crucial passage, Mt l 18 "®: v. 19 Ss her husband — 
Sc omits; v.® Ss thy wife —Sc thy betrothed ; v. 21 
Ss and thou shall call —Sc (his name) shall be 
called ; v.® Ss his wife —Sc Mary ; v. 28 Ss and she 
bore him a son , and HE called 'his name Jesus — 
Sc and he lived with her purely , until she brought 
forth the son, and SHE called his name Jesus. (In 
this rendering of ovk tylvwrKw aiViJ* [omitted by Ss] 
Sc follows Tatian). But it is obvious that the lack 
of agreement between Ss and Sc on these points, 
which formed the basis of Baethgen’s argument 
for the priority of T to Sc, materially weakens the 
case for the similar relation between T and Ss, 
since the other points of contact are not decisive 
in themselves and may have arisen equally v eil 
from the dependence of T on Ss. 

Moreover, we are not without positive proofs of 
the priority of the Old Syriac (as represented by 
Ss). The most important of these is the omission 
in Ss of the last twelve verses of St. Mark, which, 
as Burkitt has pointed out, can only be a Greek 
variant, and must represent, therefore, the origi¬ 
nal form of the Old Syriac. But we know that 
Tatian included Mk 16 9 ‘® in his Harmony : hence 
its omission by Ss clearly points to the priority 
of the latter. Other omissions which point to the 
same conclusion are those of Mk 15 9 ®, Lk 22 48 * 44 
(the Bloody Sweat) and 23“ (the Prayer on the 
Cross), all of which are given in the Diatessaron. 

Similar evidence is also afforded by the curious 
mistranslations of Ss which occur in Mt 22 16 , Mk 
7®® 10 80 , Lk 4®. In Mt 22 16 rods fia0rp-b.i airrov (Sc 
rov ’Irp oC) for axrrQv (Sc ru>v $apiaa'aav ); in Mk 7® 
Ss renders from the border of Tyre in Phoenicia , 
clearly identifying the 2 vpo m 2vpo<j>oiviKi<rea with 
Tyre ("ns); in Mk 10 30 airopaXuy is misread as 
AxoXaptby ; in Lk 4® its rendering presupposes ware 
KaraKpefidacLi airrbv instead of &<rre KaraKpryuLvlffou 
avrbv. * To these we should probably add Mt 5 \ 
Lk 2 ®, where Aphraates renders xapoxX^O-hcroyrai 
and 'Tapdic\i]<ris according to the ordinary meaning 
of the verb, viz. to pray. Aphraates, as we know, 
made use of the separated Gospels, and has prob¬ 
ably done so in the present case ; for Tatian, who 
was well acquainted with Greek, would hardly 
have fallen into such an error. Ss, it is true, 
translates rapdK\ij<ns correctly in Lk 6 ®, but makes 
a similar misrendering in Lk 2 ®; possibly, as 
Hjelt suggests, Ss does not represent the original 
text of the Old Syriac either in Lk 6 ® or in 
Mt5 4 

But, apart from these omissions and mistransla¬ 
tions, which clearly attest the independence, and 
therefore the priority, of Ss, a comparison of 
the two texts shows no less clearly that ‘ in those 
cases in which they differ from one another, the 
former, as a rule, presents a form of text which 
appears to be the older and more original ’ (Hjelt, 
p. 155), while in many cases the rendering of T 
seems to be directly based on that of Ss, or of one 
similar to it. Space forbids a complete discussion 
of all the divergences of the two texts, but the 
following instance will afford sufficient illustration 
of this statement. 

We have already seen from a comparison of the 
texts of Ss and Sc in Mt l 18 '® that the former gives 
a plain unbiassed rendering of the passage, which 
is in marked contrast to that of Sc. But the 

* Tatian apparently inferred that our Lord was actually cast 
over the cun, but was miraculously preserved from harm 
IMoesinger, pp. 180 f., 212 ; Hamlyn Hill, Dissertation , p. 98). 


variants of Sc in this passage reflect, to a large 
extent, that desire to emphasize the virginity of 
our Lord’s mother, which is even more apparent in 
the Diatessaron— e.q. in the rendering (v. 18 ) ante 
quam data est viro /or t piv f) awe\6dv> the omission 
of avrrjs, v. 19 ; the rendering in sanctitate habitabat 
cum ea for ovk iylvueKev, v.®, and the transposition 
of v.® and ® b . Possibly the clearest indication of 
the priority of Ss to T is given by v. 19 , in which the 
rendering of T and (Sc) obviously presupposes that 
of Ss. Other passages which point to T’s immedi¬ 
ate dependence on Ss, or on a text similar to it, 
are Mt 10® 14“ Lk l 18 , Jn 3® b «\ In Mt 10® Ss 

renders ciritatcm by ( 2^2 ; while in Lk 10 10 , which 
is here combined with the Matthew passage, the more 
usual )Aj_ >r lo is found. This difference of render¬ 
ing, however, is preserved by T, who uses the 
latter word for civitatem in the introductory sen¬ 
tence which he has incorporated from Lk 10, but 

renders the v 6 Xeis of Mat. by In Mt 14“ he 

translates iKbxaoev by two synonyms, the one 
/.o m &)) being taken from Matthew, and the other 
(- * V *) from the parallel Mk 6 81 . The dependence 
of T is no less clear in Lk l 13 , where Ss renders 5i6n 
eioriKoiJoOr] ij dlrjois <rov quite freely by 1 For, behold, 
God has hearkened to the voice of thy prayer *; for, 
though he has restored the passive construction of 
the Greek, he has also retained the addition of Ss in 
the form * exaudita est deprecatio tua ante Deum. 9 
Jn 3 341 * offers a number of interesting Syriac vari¬ 
ants ; * but of these the rendering of T (ov^ybp 4k 
filrpov dlSwcri [rd vvevpa 6 var^p] + tw vUp airrov ayairq. 
54 airrbv) seems to be based on that of Ss (oi> yap 
4 k yerpov 5L5wnv b debs 6 xar^p, ayarrq. 54 rbv vlbv 
airrov), the order of which he has slightly varied. 
Other passages in which Ss has preserved the 
more original reading are : Mt 4® (for fiAXe oeavrby 
Karos), 5 s * (the order of the second and third 
Beatitudes), 10® (for xpbs ra irpbpara rb axoXwXbra 
rov oIkov ’lepaijX), I 6 18 17® (for 5ib r^v Axurriav 
vyu>v), 18® 21®* 81 (Ss here presents a ‘Western* 
text), Mk 7 U 9®, Lk 2 14 (the rendering of cvSoKia), 
6 40 17 21 (ivrbs Vfjuby), Jn 2 19 (omission of rovrov after 
rbv vabv ), 4 19 (omission of r\ yw-lj), 6 s ®- 89 11 L 28 (omis¬ 
sion of Kal h fah). 

In consideration of these facts we are justified 
in ignoring a large number of those passages 
which were formerly brought forward by Zahn + 
in support of his theory of the priority of T 
to Ss. For, though the majority of these attest 
the close affinity of the two texts, they do not 
of themselves furnish any evidence as to the 
origin of this affinity, i.e. as to the priority of 
T or Ss. Zahn’s view, however, finds its main 
support in those traces of harmonistic readings 
which he discovered in Ss, which he naturally 
ascribed to the influence of T. Briefly, Zahn’s 
theory was as follows: Ss and Sc are un¬ 
doubtedly closely related, and may be descrilied 
as two recensions of a single version. Their 
variations, in which Sc, as a rule, agrees with the 
Peshitta, are for the most part of a grammatical, 
lexical, and stylistic character; in others the 
agreement of Sc and P against Ss can be explained 
only by the supposition that the free, or less 
accurate, translation of Ss was altered in So and 
P, and brought into closer conformity with the 
Greek text. But Sc has also been shown to have 
much in common with T: hence it was natural to 
expect that Ss and T should be closely allied. The 
conclusion arrived at by Zahn, after an examina- 

* See Burkitt, S. Ephraemls Quotations from.the Gospel , p 
50f.; Zahn, Forsch. i. p. 129. 

t So Aphraates, 128; Moesinger, 106, omits these words. 

t Theol. Littbl 1896, Nos. 1, 2, 8. 
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tiun of tlie text of Ss, was that the latter was even 
more closely allied to T than Sc. The instances 
cited by Zahn in proof of his contention for the 
priority of T have been carefully examined by 
Hjelt, who has shown that in the majority of 
cases the alleged dependence of Ss on T rests on 
insufficient evidence. A few traces of harmoniza¬ 
tion, it is true, are to be found in Ss, but these are 
probably to be ascribed to later interpolation. 

Our examination, therefore, of the relation of 
the Diatessaron to the two codices of the Old 
Syriac version leads to the following conclusions 
ns to the history of Tatian’s Harmony. The two 
texts are closely related to each other, but a com¬ 
parison of the two shows clearly that the Old 
Syriac is the earlier version : hence the latter must 
have been in existence before A.D. 172. At this 
date Tatian compiled his Diatessaron, or Harmony 
of the four Gospels, in Syriac from the older 
version, which it quickly superseded, revising it 
with the help of a ‘Western* copy of the Greek 
text, and introducing a number of arbitrary 
changes in accordance with his theological views. 
Down to the end of the 4th cent, the Diatessaron 
was universally accepted by the Syriac Church, 
the extent of its influence tieing reflected in the 
later recension of the Old Syriac version repre¬ 
sented by Sc. In A.D. 411 the Old Syriac version 
was revised, in conformity with the current Greek 
text, under the auspices of Rabbtilu, who forcibly 
removed the Diatessaron from church use in order 
to make room for his new version, viz. the Peshitta. 
As the result of RabbQla’s action, the Diatessaron 
practically disappeared from the knowledge of 
the Syrian Church, the references to it in later 
writers being mainly connected with the better 
known commentary of St. Ephraem. All interest, 
however, in Tatian’s work aid not cease with its 
banishment as a service-book, for about the begin¬ 
ning of the 6tli cent, it was translated, or rather 
transferred, into Latin by an unknown author. This 
truncation, as preserved by Victor of Capua in 
the Codex Fuldensis, probably formed the basis 
of the German version made c. 820-830 A.D., and 
this again was utilized by the author of the Old 
Saxon poem known as Helianil. The last stage of 
the history of the Diatessaron was not reached until 
the 11th cent., when it was once more rescued 
from obscurity, this time in the form of an Arabic 
translation. 
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JOSEPHUS.— 

i. Life. 

ii. Works. 

1. The Jewish War. Sources and contents. 

2. The Antiquities. Contents and sources. Character 

of Josephus as a historian. 

8. The Life. 

4. The contra Apionem. 

Projected works. Works attributed to Josephus. 

liL The Bible of Josephus, and his treatment of the Biblical 
narrative. 

1. Text. 

2. Canon of OT. 

8. Additions to Biblical narrative, mainly derived from 
Rabbinic tradition. 

4. Omissions from apologetic motives. 

fi. Rationalistic explanations of the miraculous. 

6. Prophecies in the OT. 

iv. Relation of Josephus to Philo and Alexandrian Judaism. 

v. The alleged witness of Josephus to Christ. 

vi. Style. 

vii. Editions and Translations. 

Literature. 

i. Life.—J osephus, son of Matthias the priest, 
as lie would be described by his countrymen,—or 
Flavius Josephus, to give him the mime which he 
adopted out of gratitude for the beneiits conferred 
on him by the Flavian emperors, — was lx>m in 
the first year of the emperor Caligula, A.D. 37 or 
38 (Vita, 5 ;* cf. Ant. XX. 267, where he identifies 
the thirteenth year of Domitian s reign with the 
fifty-sixth of his own life). He was of priestly 
descent, his father’s line having been one of the 
noblest families, as he tells us, in the first of 
the twenty-four priestly courses; while on his 
mother’s side he was connected with the royal 
Hasmomean house (Vita, 2). So precocious was 
lie in his studies, that at the age of fourteen, 
if we may believe him, his advice on questions 
concerning the Law’ was sought by the chief 
priests and principal citizens of Jerusalem. At 
the age of sixteen he determined to make trial 
of the three sects of Ills nation,—Pharisees, Snd- 
ducees, and Essenes,—and finally spent three years 
in the desert with one Banus, a hermit, who 
appears to have carried the ascetic practices of the 
last-named sect to an extreme. He returned to 
Jerusalem in liis nineteenth year, and from that 
time adhered to the Pharisaic |>arty, whose doc¬ 
trines have left their mark on many of his pages. 
At the age of twenty-six, about the year A.D. 63, 
he went to Rome to plead the cause of certain 
priests w ho had been imprisoned by Felix and 
sent to Italy to be tried by tlie emperor. On this 
voyage, Josephus, like St. Paul a few years earlier, 
suffered shipwreck, but was picked up with some 
of his companions by a ship of Cyrene and brought 
safely to Puteoli. There lie fell in wfith Aliturus, 
a Jewish actor in favour at court. Through tlie 
influence of this man with Poppiea, the shameless 
mistress and aftenvards wife of Nero, who co¬ 
quetted w ith Judaism [Josephus* remark, Beorsfiris 
yhp fy, Ant. xx. 165, implies that she was a prose¬ 
lyte], he obtained the release of the priests, and 
returned to Palestine laden with presents. The 

* For the sake of brevity we have used the sections into 
which Niese has divided the text. These are also given in 
brackets in the other principal critical edition—that of Na’ier. 
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visit of Josephus to Borne nearly synchronizes 
with the period of St. Paul’s imprisonment in that 
city; but the earlier dates now generally assigned 
to the latter portion of the Apostle’s life* force 
us to the conclusion that he nod already been 
liberated, and that his liberation cannot have been 
in any way connected, as Edersheim conjectured, 
with the mission of Josephus. Whether or no the 
Jewish priest became acquainted at this time with 
the life and work of the Apostle it is impossible 
to say: he has at all events maintained the same 
silence with regard to him with which he passes 
over all that concerns the history of the early 
Christian Church. 

His brief visit to Italy seems to have impressed 
Josephus with a sense of the invincible power of 
Borne; and on his return to Judcea, where he 
found his countrymen ready for revolt, and every¬ 
thing pointing towards the immediate outbreak of 
war, he at first tried to pacify the war party, but 
in vain ( Vita, 17). After tlie defeat of Cestius 
Gallus, the governor of Syria, in the defiles near 
Beth-horon, towards the end of A.D. 66 , he realized 
that the irrevocable step had been taken. Josephus, 
then barely thirty years old, was appointed to the 
important post of the command of Galilee ( BJ II. 
568; Vita, 28). Apparently, his connexion with 
the priestly party obtained for him this office, as, 
in spite of his frequent assertions of his skill and 
strategy, he does not seem to have possessed many 
of the qualities necessary to a successful general. 
He found Galilee in a divided state: Sepphoris 
and Gamala were disposed to favour the Romans, 
Tiberias and Gischala were unwilling to submit 
to the commands of the newly-sent general. His 
first steps were to fortify the principal places, to 
reform the army after the Roman model by 
appointing a number of subordinate officers (BJ 
II. 577), and to appoint a council consisting of 
seventy of the principal Galilseans, who were to 
try cases, and would at the same time be hostages 
for the fidelity of the district ( Vita , 79). But his 
efforts to enforce discipline and to secure the 
allegiance of the Galilseans were unavailing. He 
found many opponents, the most formidable being 
John of Gischala, who afterwards played so im¬ 
portant a part in the siege of Jerusalem ; and the 
spring of A.D. 67 was chiefly spent in civil war and 
in avoiding plots against his life. He was sus- 

ected, perhaps not without justice, of harbouring 

esigns of betraying the country to Borne. At 
length John sent to the capital, accusing Josephus 
of setting himself up as a tyrant, ana prevailed 
on the high priest A nanus and the principal men 
of the city to recall him from the command (BJ 
II. 627; Vita, 189). An embassy under the com¬ 
mand of four leading men was accordingly sent 
to supersede Josephus. He, however, refused to 
accept the order, and succeeded in obtaining letters 
from Jerusalem by which he was reinstated ( Vita , 
309). Meanwhile Vespasian, who had been com¬ 
missioned by Nero to conduct the war, was ad¬ 
vancing from Antioch upon Galilee. Gadara was 
quickly taken, and Josephus, who at the first 
onset was half inclined to surrender, and wrote 
to Jerusalem for instructions on the subject (BJ 
in. 137), at length threw himself into Jotapata, 
and resolved to stand a siege. 

Of this siege Josephus has given us a detailed 
account in the third book of the Jewish War , with 
much encomium upon his own skill, although he 
does not conceal the fact that at one period he 
meditated quitting his post and saving himself by 
flight. At length a deserter betrayed the fact to 
the Bomans that the sentinels could no longer 

* The close of the Acts is placed early in A.D. 60 by Harnack, 
In 01 by Turner, 02 by Ramsay, and 68 by Lightfoot (see art 
ClHBOKOLOor of NT in voL L p. 424). 


keep awake through the night, and advised them 
to make an attack in the early morning. This 
advice was acted on, and the place was taken after 
a siege of forty-seven days, on the 1st of ths 
month Panemos (July A.D. 67). Josephus with 
forty others concealed himself in an underground 
cavern, where he was discovered by the Bomans. 
He was ready to surrender himself, but was pre¬ 
vented by his comrades, who insisted on his sharing 
their fate, and dying either by their hands or his 
own. Josephus, by some stratagem, prevailed on 
them to draw lots as to the order in which they 
should put each other to death, and managed 
[‘whether we must attribute it to chance or to 
Divine Providence ’ are his words] to be reserved 
till the last with another, whom without difficulty 
he persuaded to seek liberty along with himself. 
Being brought before Vespasian, he posed as a 
prophet, ana foretold the elevation of the general 
and his son Titus to the empire, and was kept 
a prisoner, although treated with consideration. 
The prophecy of Josephus has been repeated by 
Boman Historians—Suetonius ( Vesp . 5) and Dio 
Cassius (lxvi. 1). Rabbinical tradition ascribes a 
similar prophecy with reference to Titus to Rabbi 
Jochanan ben Saccai, and both emperors are said 
to have been informed of the destiny awaiting 
them by heathen oracles (Tac. Hist . ii. 78, the 
priest Basilides at Mount Carmel to Vespasian; 
Suetonius, Vesp . 5, Titus, 5). Both Tacitus and 
Suetonius tell us that there was a widespread 
belief that at that time men coming from the 
East would become masters of the world (Tac. 
Hist. v. 13; Suet. Vesp. 4). Josephus could not 
but be aware of this belief, and might with no 
great shrewdness be able to read the signs 1 of the 
times in the growing dissatisfaction with Nero’s 
rule, which came to a climax in the following 
year. 

By the end of A.D. 67 the whole of Northern 
Palestine was in the hands of the Romans. Only 
Jerusalem, where a bloody civil war was raging, 
remained to be taken. But its capture was delayed 
by the events of A.D. 68, which drew the attention 
of the generals to the West. News came first of 
the death of Nero, which took place in June, and 
then, in rapid succession, of the accession of Gallia, 
Otlio, and Vitellius. In July A.D. 69 Vopasian’s 
legions took the law into their own hands, and 
proclaimed him emperor. One of his first acts as 
emperor was to liberate Josephus, whose prophecy 
had now come true; his chains, so the historian 
tells us, were, at Titus’ suggestion, not merely 
loosed, but struck off, to indicate that he had been 
unjustly kept in bonds (BJ IV. 622). He now 
accompanied the emperor to Alexandria, and from 
there was sent back with Titus to take part in the 
siege of Jerusalem ( Vita , 416). It is not the place 
here to describe the course of that memorable 
siege, which the historian has narrated in the fifth 
and sixth books of the Jewish War. The services 
of Josephus as interpreter and intercessor were 
more than once requisitioned by Titus (BJ V. 361, 
VI. 96) ; on one occasion he was hit by a stone, 
and barely escaped capture and death at the hands 
of his countrymen (BJ V. 541). He was, he tells 
us, at this time between two fires; for, while 
bitterly hated by the Jews, he was suspected bv 
the Bomans of treachery whenever they met with 
a reverse ( Vita, 416). After the capture of the 
city and the destruction of the temple he was 
offered by Titus the choice of what he would from 
the ruins, but was content with requesting a copy 
of the Scriptures and the life of his brother ana 
fifty friends. Subsequently he obtained the release 
of about a hundred and ninety of his friends, and 
was granted an estate outside Jerusalem (Vita, 
422). He sailed with Titus to Borne, and witnessed 
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the gorgeous triumphal procession of the two 
emperors, of which he has left os* a description 
(BJ vn. 123 ff.). And now the erstwhile Jewish 
priest and patriot settled down to a life of ease as 
a litterateur. He was Riven apartments by Ves¬ 
pasian in the house which the latter had occupied 
before he became emperor, and honoured with the 
Roman citizenship and a pension ( Vita, 423): he 
was thus among the first to be placed on the ‘ civil 
list ’ which was instituted by tnat emperor (Suet. 
Vesp. 18: * Primus e fisco Latinis Grrecisque 
rlietoribus annua centena constituit ’). He was 
also awarded a further grant of land in Judaea. 
But the hatred of his countrymen still pursued 
him, and his security was from time to time 
endangered by their accusations. He mentions 
one Jonathan in particular, the leader of a Jewish 
revolt in Cyrene, who accused him of complicity 
in his designs; Vespasian, however, befriended 
Josephus, and had Jonathan put to death {BJ vn. 
437; Vita, 424). Under Titus and Domitian he 
continued to receive the same honourable treat¬ 
ment ; the latter emperor exempted his estate in 
Judaea from taxation. We know nothing as to 
the date of his death, except that he must have 
lived into the 2nd cent., since he wrote the Life 
after the death of Agrippa II. (Vita, 359), who 
died in the third year of Trajan’s reign, A.D. 100 
(Photius, Bibliotheca , Cod. 33). 

The accuracy of the statement of Photius has, however, been 
called in question, and Niese (Hist. Zeitschri/t , Bd. lxxvi, 
193 If.), identifying- Epaphroditus, the patron of the historian, 
with the freedman of Nero, has conjectured that Josephus was 
involved in the ruin of his patron (Suet. Dom. 14), falling a 
victim to the suspicions of Domitian about a.d. 95. 

Eusebius tells us that Josephus was honoured 
with a statue at Rome, and that his works were 
placed in the public library (HE iii. 9). He was 
married at least four times (BJ V. 419 ; Vita, 414, 
415, 427): for his family connexions, see Schiirer, 
GJV* i. 77 [HJP I. i. 81]. 

ii. Works.—I n the leisure which he enjoyed at 
Rome, Josephus composed the four works which, 
owing, no doubt, to the high esteem in which they 
were held by early Christian writers, have come 
down to us entire, namely, the Jewish War, the 
Antiquities, the Life, and the treatise Against 
Apion ; nor is there sufficient ground for believing 
that he wrote any others. 

1. The Jewish War .—This is the oldest of 
Josephus’ works, having been written during the 
latter half of the reign of Vespasian (A.D. 69-79). 
That it was written late in this reign is shown 
by the fact that it had been preceded by other 
accounts of the war (BJ, ad init.), and also by the 
mention of the completion of the building of the 
temple of Pax (BJ VII. 158), which, according to 
Dio Cassius (lxvi. 15), was dedicated in A.D. 75. 
It was composed, in the first place, in the writer's 
native tongue, that is to say Aramaic, for the 
benefit of the Semitic peoples of inland Syria (rots 
pappdpois, BJ I. 3), and was afterwards ren¬ 
dered into Greek for the use of readers throughout 
the Roman empire. The original writing has not 
been preserved; probably it was a much shorter 
work than the Greek, and did not contain the two 
introductory bookB and the closing book of the 
BJ. For the translation, which shows no traces 
of its Aramaic parentage, and must have been 
practically a new work, Josephus employed certain 
collaborateurs (xpv<rdp*v6s run jrpds tV ‘EM rjvlda 
ipwrtjv orwepyois, c. Ap. i. 50). Copies were pre¬ 
sented to Vespasian and Titus, and to many 
Romans who had taken part in the war, and sold 
to Herod Agrippa II. and other learned men among 
his countrymen, all of whom, Josephus asserts, 
attested the accuracy of his work (c. Ap. i. 51 f.). 
Titus himself affixed his imprimatur , and Agrippa 


wrote as many as sixty-two letters in its support 
(Vita, 363ff.). From two of these, which are 
quoted, it appears that the work was issued in 
parts, for Agrippa asks for the rest to be sent to 
him, while he oilers to supplement the information 
of the writer at their next meeting ( ib .). 

This is undoubtedly a careful piece of work. 
The writer held the important post of commander 
of the forces in Galilee at the opening of the war, 
and throughout the siege of Jerusalem was in 
attendance in the Roman army. A great part of 
his account of the war must have been written 
from notes made during the events which he de¬ 
scribes ; though he must also, especially in the 
opening books, have had access to literary materials 
He realized the magnitude and importance of the 
crisis [his exordium appears to be in imitation of 
the opening sentences of Thucydides with regard 
to the Peloponnesian War], and shows a high 
degree of literary skill in his dramatic presenta¬ 
tion of the narrative. His chief defects may be 
said to be a tendency to exaggeration, especially 
in the matter of numbers,* and the bias which he 
shows, writing as he does under Imperial super¬ 
vision, in extolling the achievements and the 
clemency of the Roman generals. Thus his ac¬ 
count of the desire of Titus to spare the temple 
(BJ VI. 124,236 ff.) runs counter to that of Sulpicius 
Severus, probably derived from Tacitus, accord¬ 
ing to which the general gave hiB sanction to 
its destruction [‘ At contra alii et Titus ipse ever- 
tendum in primis tern plum censebant,’ Chron. ii. 
30]. His representation of the Zealots as the only 
persons to blame for the obstinacy with which the 
siege was prolonged and the miseries endured, is 
probably an exaggeration, due to his personal 
antagonism to his old enemy in Galilee, John of 
Gischala. The rhetorical speeches which are put 
into the mouths of the principal actors, here and 
in the Antiquities, are a device which he shares 
in common with most ancient historians. 

Contents. —Book I. gives a rapid sketch of Jewish 
history from the capture of Jerusalem by Anti¬ 
och us‘Epiphanes to the death of Herod. Book II. 
carries on the history from the accession of Arclie- 
laus to the defeat of Cestius Gall us near Beth- 
horon, and the Jewish preparations for the war. 
Book III. describes the coming of Vespasian and 
Titus, the siege of Jotapata, and the war in Galilee. 
Book IV. contains the final scenes of the Galilaean 
campaign, the factions in Jerusalem, and the ad¬ 
vance of Vespasian upon the city, from which lie 
is called away to Rome on being elected emperor 
by his army. Book V. contains a description 
o£ the city and the temple, the investment by 
Titus, and the capture of the first and second 
walls. Book VI. describes the horrors of the 
famine and the taking of the castle of Antonia, 
which is rapidly followed by the burning of the 
temple and the capture and destruction of the 
city. Book vn. narrates the return of Titus to 
Rome, the triumph of the generals, and the 
capture of Machserus and Masada, the last strong¬ 
holds of the most obstinate Jewish belligerents. 

Sources. —The summary in Books I. and II. of 
the events from Judas Macea hams to the outbreak 
of the war seems to be extracted from some Uni¬ 
versal History, which contained occasional refer¬ 
ence to Jewish history. It is most probable that 
this source was the great work of Nicolaus of 
Damascus. A comparison of this part of the 
work with the corresponding portion of the Anti¬ 
quities, w here the description is far more detailed, 
although there is occasionally verbatim agreement 

* Tacitus (Hist. v. 13) gives the total number of the besieged 
as 600,000. According to Jos. (BJ v. 569) that was the number 
of the dead among the poorer classes alone, whose bodies were 
thrown out at the gates. 
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between the two works, forms an interesting 
study. 

2 . The Antiquities .—In this comprehensive work 
Josephus undertook to give a history of his nation 
from the creation of the world to the outbreak of 
the Jewish War. He tells us that he had such a 
work in mind when engaged on his earlier history, 
of the labour which it cost him, and how, after 
many misgivings and interruptions, it was only 
through the encouragement of his patron Epaphro- 
ditus that he was instigated to complete it {Ant. I. 
61!'.). This Epaphroditus, to whom he dedicated 
not only the Antiquities but also the Life and the 
contra Apionem, has often been identified with the 
freedman and secretary of Nero; but as the latter 
was put to death by Domitian (Suet. Dom. 14), 
and the Life at all events was written after the 
death of that emperor, this view is untenable. 
Scliurex considers that the patron of Josephus 
should Tather be identified with the grammarian 
of the name who, according to Suidas, lived in 
Rome under the emperors from Nero to Nerva, 
and collected a large library; the name, however, 
was not an uncommon one. The opus magnum 
was at length completed in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian and in the fifty-sixth of the life of the 
historian (A.D. 93-94, Ant. XX. 267). The division 
into twenty books was the writer’s own ($6.), and 
in that arrangement as well as in the title {'lovdal'fd] 
*ApxaioXoyLa) he seems to have taken for his model 
the great historical work of Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus, entitled *P wfuuidj * ApxcuokcryLa . 

Contents.—In Books I.-X. the narrative closely 
follows the Biblical account down to the Baby¬ 
lonian captivity. Book XI. embraces the period 
from the return under Cyrus to Alexander the 
Great: XII. continues the narrative from the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.C. 280) to the death 
of Judas Maccabseus (B.C. 161): XIII. gives the 
history of the Hasmonsean house to the death 
of Alexandra (B.C. 67): XTV. the history of the 
brothers Aristobulus II. and Hyrcanus, the coming 
of Pompey, and the accession of Herod to the 
throne of Judaea (B.C. 37): XV., XVI., and the 
first half of xvn. describe Herod’s reign (B.c. 
37-4): the rest of xvn. the reign of Archelaus 
(B.C. 4 to 6 A.D.): XVIII. contains a collection of 
notices with regard to Quirinius, Pilate, Tiberius, 
Herod Agrippa I., and the disturbances caused 
by the order of Gaius to erect his statue in the 
temple: the greater part of XIX. is occupied with 
the events leading up to the assassination of Gaius 
and the accession of Claudius (A.D. 41): the re¬ 
mainder of xix. and XX give a summary history 
of events to the outbreak of the Jewish War in 
A.D. 66. 

Sources.—For the first ten books the principal 
source was the LXX text of the Bible, with occa¬ 
sional recourse to the Hebrew. This was supple¬ 
mented by various legends, derived in part from 
Rabbinic tradition: for these and for the general 
treatment of the Biblical narrative the reader is 
referred to the next section of this article. But 
the Biblical narrative was further supported by 
quotations from secular historians and documents 
other than Biblical. Allusion is made to Berosus 
(I. 93, 107, 158, X. 20, 34, 219), Nicolaus of Damas¬ 
cus (L 94 with other writers, 108 with others, 159 
with others, vu. 101), the Sibylline Oracles (I. 
118), Alexander Polyhistor (I. 240), for the annals 
of Tyre to Menander (vm. 144, 324, IX. 283) and 
Dins (vm. 147) and the original Tyrian archives 
(vm. 55), also to Herodotus (vm. 157, 253, 260, 
x. 20), Megasthenes, Diodes, and Philostratus (x. 
227 f.). In the case of the lists of authorities cited 
in I. 94, 107 f., 158 f. (cf. the list in c. Ap. ii. 84) 
it should be noted that Nicolaus is quoted last, and 
it is probable that the other names are simply 


taken over from that author, of whom Josephus 
made considerable use in writing his Antiquities. 
It is thus not necessary to assume a first-hand 
acquaintance with all the authors mentioned: a 
parade of Greek authorities tended to impress the 
Greek readers for "whom the history was written. 
Freudenthal {Hellenistiche Studicn , - Alexander 
Polyhistor,’ 1875) has shown that Josephus was 
also acquainted with the Hellenistic versions of 
the Biblical narrative made in the 2nd cent. B.O. 
by Demetrius and Artapanns; but his knowledge 
of these was probably indirect, beingderived from 
the extracts made by Alexander Polyhistor or 
others. 

The account of the return from the Captivity is 
taken from the Greek 1 Esdras, a slight use being 
made of the canonical Books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miali. This is followed by the story of Esther, 
also taken from the LXX, with the additions 
peculiar to that version. 

The determination of the sources UBed for the 
post-Biblical period is a more difficult matter, and 
in recent times has given rise to considerable dis¬ 
cussion. For the next two and a half centuries 
of Jewish history Josephus has little or no infor¬ 
mation ; the interval from Nehemiah to Antiochus 
Epiphanes (B.C. 175) is bridged over by some legends 
with regard to Alexander (end of Book XI.), a 
long extract from the Letter of Aristeas, and a 
story of the mission of Joseph, the nephew of Onias 
the nigh priest, to Ptolemy Euergetes (Book XH.). 
The account of the persecution of the Jews by 
Antiochus Epiphanes and the history of the Mac¬ 
cabees to the death of Jonathan (B.C. 175-143), is 
taken from the First Book of Maccabees. There 
can be no doubt that Josephus used the Greek 
version of that book, and not, as has been main¬ 
tained, the lost Hebrew original; but the almost 
complete neglect of the last chapters of that book 
raises a doubt whether they were contained in 
Josephus’ copy. Some use has been made of Poly¬ 
bius, who is quoted in XII. 135 and 358. For the 
later history of the Hasmonaean houses after the 
point where the narrative of Polybius ended (B.C. 
146), Josephus appears to have been without any 
special Jewish authorities, and to have derived his 
information from the sections dealing with the 
Jews in Universal Histories by Greek writers. 
His principal sources at this point were the lost 
history of Strabo and the voluminous work (ex¬ 
tending to 144 books) of Nicolaus of Damascus, 
the friend of Herod the Great. From Books XIII. 
to XVI. of the Antiquities references to these two 
writers are frequent. Nicolaus is quoted in XII. 
127, XIII. 250, 347, XIV. 9, 68 , 104, XVI. 183 IF.; 
Strabo in XIII. 286, 319 (344 Timagenes, prob¬ 
ably from Strabo, cf. 319), 347, XIV. 35, 68 , 104, 
111, 114 d:, 138, XV. 10.* It has, however, been 
maintained by some recent critics that these two 
authors have not been used except in the above- 
named passages, and that the narrative is mainly 
based on some authority who remains nameless. 
Niese ( Hermes , xi. [1876] pp. 466-488) has pointed 
out that some of the quotations from Strabo are 
inserted out of place in the history (XIV. 35, 
138 f.): emphasis is also laid on the sal with 
which the quotations from historians are intro¬ 
duced, as though they were merely intended to cor¬ 
roborate an account derived from other sources. 
These arguments have, however, been sufficiently 
answered by Schiirer. He has traced the use of 
Strabo even where he is not named. The mis¬ 
placing of some of the Strabo extracts is explained 
by the fact that Nicolans was at those points the 
main authority. Traces of the style of Nicolaus, 
as seen in the extant fragments of his work, may 

* Livy is once named (xiv. 68), but it is not likely tha* 
Josephus made any use of his history. 
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a Luo be found, in the opinion of this writer, in this 
portion of the Antiquities . 

There remains one armament to be considered 
which has been adduced in favour of this theory 
of an anonymous source. Destinon (Die Quellen 
des F. Josephus, 1882) was the first to call special 
attention to the use of the phrase Kaff&s SeSrjXujKa/jLep 
(kclQus dedijXurcu) in several instances where the 
references cannot be verified in the extant works 
of Josephus. The phrase is employed at the end 
of sections dealing with the history of the Seleucid 
dynasty, or, more generally, with the affairs of 
Syria and Parthia, where the writer reverts to 
Jewish history proper. Since there is no trace 
of any separate work on Syrian history by Jose¬ 
phus, Destinon maintained that these references 
were taken over bodily by him from his source. 
Further, as the phrase forms a link between the 
non-Jewish and tne Jewish portions, the anonymous 
writer, from whom Josephus copied it, must, it is 
urged, have already com Dined Jewish and heathen 
materials. Josephus, according to Destinon, in 
this part of his work, found his history already 
made for him, and his only task was to insert 
occasional references to other historians such as 
Strabo and Nicolaus. The Syrian sections with the 
phrase in question are interspersed throughout the 
part which is based on 1 Maccabees; and Josephus, 
it is alleged, did not use that book at first hand, 
but found it incorporated in the anonymous work. 
This theory, which at first sight appears highly 
improbable, cannot be lightly dismissed. Such 
careless copying of authorities is not without 
parallels in ancient history; and the explanation 
of these references forms an interesting problem 
on which the last word has not yet been said. 
The facts are as follows(1 ) The first instance of 
the phrase occurs in Ant. VII. 393, tcad d>s kclI iv 
&\Xois dedTjX&KCLfiev [Hyrcanus opens David’s tomb 
and bribes Antioclius Eusebes with the treasures 
concealed there]. This might be a reference to 
blie parallel account in BJ I. 61; but references in 
Ant. to BJ are usually more precise (Ant. xm. 
73, 173, xvili. 11), and the allusion to one of the 
Seleucids is to be noted. (2) In Ant . XI. 305, jcaflws 
iv AXXots SedifiXurai [Philip and Alexander], the 
reference may be, as elsewhere where the passive 
is used, to Greek historians generally. (3) In 
Books XII. and xiil. the personal dedTjXuKa/iev and 
the impersonal Sed^Xurrat are used interchangeably 
witli some variation of readings in tlie MISS, and 
the reference is usually to the Seleucids (XII. 244, 
390, XIII. 36, 61, 108, 119, 186, 253, 271, 347, 371, 
372). (4) In Book XIV. the impersonal deS^Xurai is 

always used, and in two instances the phrase be¬ 
comes * as has been shown by others ’ (XIV. 122 br 1 
&\Xwv, 301 Trap’ AXXots). The last instance, also with 
dcSTjXwTcu, is xvili. 54 [the death of Germanicus in 
A.D. 19]. The reference in these cases is nearly 
always to Parthian affairs, and, but for the use 
of the personal dedqXifca/uci' in Book XIII., there 
would be no question that Josephus is here direct¬ 
ing his readers for fuller information to Greek 
historians at large. (5) A comparison between 
BJ and Ant. in the following cases is specially 
interesting:— 

BJ I. 179 [death of Ant. xiv. 119 [the 
Crassus] repl ov vvw same] d>s teal 4v dXXots 
Kaipbs Xiyeir. ded^Xwra t. 

BJ I. 182 [Parthian Ant. xiv. 122 [the 
war of Cassius] repl tin same] ws koX vt’ aXXuv 
4v iripois ipodfiev. ded^Xurou. 

In the earlier work a promise is made of a further 
description * elsewhere *: in the latter work the 
reader is referred to other writers. TLiere can be 
no doubt that Josephus used the same authority 
or authorities when writing the parallel portions 
extra vol .—30 


in BJ and Ant. t and it looks as if the common 
source at this point had some such phrase as xaff&s 
4v dXXot? SeSTjXuKa/xer, which Josephus has retained 
with various slight modifications. On the other 
band, it might be said that he did contemplate a 
work on Eastern history which still remained un¬ 
written in A.D. 93 (the date of Ant.); that he had 
his own earlier work before him as well as the 
common source when writing Ant.; and that he 
has simply repeated himself, altering the phrase 
in view or his failure to carry out tne projected 
Syrian history. But the former explanation ap¬ 
pears to be the simpler of the two. 

The following general observations may be made 
with regard to the phenomena, (a) The explana¬ 
tion that naturally suggests itself is that Josephus 
wrote a work on tne Seleucids and Syrian history. 
The only external evidence in favour of this is a 
rather vague statement in Jerome (Com. on Is 11 , 
ad init. : ‘intelligant me non omnium pro bare 
fidem . . . sed ad distinctionem Josepbi Por- 
phyriique dixisse, qui de hac queestione plurima 
aisputarunt’), which implies that Josephus had 
written on the seventy weeks of Daniel. Such a 
work would of course have dealt with the Seleucid 
dynasty. But there is no allusion to it elsewhere; 
and Jerome, who quotes the interpretations of 
numerous writers on the seventy weeks in his 
Com. on Daniel, does not mention it again. 
Josephus himself in Ant. X., where he treats of 
Daniel, is quite silent on the subject, although his 
vanity must have led him to mention such a literary 
undertaking. 

(b) The objections to Destinon’s theory are that 
Josephus is elsewhere generally accurate in the 
matter of references: the formulas of reference 
used in the verifiable references are not unlike 
that used in the unverifiable cases: the tirat 
person, undoubtedly meaning Josephus, is used 
in close proximity to sadus 8edrjXu)Ka/iev (Ant. xm. 
347) : Josephus does not give the impression of 
being such a careless compiler as this theory would 
require us to assume, (c) If the phrase has been 
borrowed from a source, it is simpler, with Schurer, 
to identify this source with Nicolaus, in whose Uni¬ 
versal History one or more books would probably 
be devoted to the history of the Seleucids, rather 
than, with Destinon, to invent an anonymous 
writer. ( d) If we reject altogether the theory 
that the phrase is taken over from an earlier 
source, we may, with Driiner (Untersuchungen 
it her Josephus , Marburg, 1896), suppose that Jose¬ 
phus refers to a preliminary work (Vorarbeit) to 
the Antiquities , which was never given to the 
world, in which he briefly sketched the history 
of the Seleucids. Niese (Hist. Zeitschrift , Bd. 
lxxvi.) regards the phrase merely as ‘a con¬ 
venient and euphonious formula for breaking off 
the narrative’; but this leaves unexplained its 
almost complete limitation to Syrian history. 

For the history of Herod the Great, which 
occupies the greater part of four books (xiv. 158- 
XVII. 192), there can be little doubt that the prin¬ 
cipal source was Nicolaus of Damascus, from 
wliom also, apparently, was derived the much 
briefer account in the BJ. Josephus, however, 
does not accept all his statements without ques¬ 
tion, and more than once censures him for the 
partiality which he shows to that monarch (xrv. 9, 
XVI. 183 tf.). He appears to have bad access also 
to some document in which an unfavourable view 
was taken of the king. Mention is once made of 
the ‘Memoirs of king Herod* (rd inrony^/mra tA 
rod paaiXdws 'Hpu>8ov, XV. 174); but it is doubtful 
whether Josephus used these at first hand. A 
difference in the arrangement of subject-matter 
is to be noted in the two accounts of Herod. In 
BJ the external history of the reign is first .given, 
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ending with an account of Herod’s buildings (to 
I. 430); and then, as a pendant to the picture of 
the patent prosperity (al ihraiOpot einrpayLai), is 
addea the tragic story of the domestic dissensions. 
In Ant. this division is abandoned, and the events 
follow one another in chronological order. 

After the death of Herod, when we should 
especially value any details which might throw 
light on the Gospel narrative, the history becomes 
meagre, expanding again into greater fulness when 
the reign of Agrippa I. is reached. With regard 
to him, Josephus would be able to obtain full in¬ 
formation from his son Agrippa II., who had already 
ottered his assistance in the composition of the 
BJ ( Vita, 366); and for the events leading up to 
the war he could draw on his own recollections. 
The most striking feature in the latter part of the 
Ant. is the disproportionate length at which the 
somewhat irrelevant story of the assassination of 
Gaius and the accession of Claudius is given: it 
occupies the greater part of Book XIX. This must 
be derived from some contemporary source, and is 
of primary importance for the Roman historian. 
Mommsen (who is followed by Schemann) has 
suggested that this source was the history of 
Cluvius Rufus, who was present in the theatre at 
the time when Grins came to his end, and of whom 
a remark is quoted by Josephus (Ant. xix. 91 f.); 
but we do not know that Cluvius' work embraced 
more than the reign of Kero and the events of 
A.D. 69. 

Throughout his history Josephus is careful to 
note the succession of the high priests ; and at the 
close (XX. 224-251) he gives an enumeration of 
them, from Aaron to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
with some divergences from the earlier notices. 
(Destinon has laid stress on these divergences as 
pointing to the use of different sources). For this 
part of his work he must have had access to the 
priestly records, which, as he tells us, were kept 
with such strict exactitude (c. Ap. i. 36). 

Of great value for the historian are the decrees, 
mainly concerning exemptions granted to Jews, 
which Josephus has grouped together at various 
points in the narrative (XIII. 260 ff., XIV. 14911*., 
185-267, 306 ff., XVI. 162-173). Of their genuine¬ 
ness there can be no doubt; whence Josephus 
obtained them is doubtful. He refers in two 
passages to the archives in the Capitol at Rome 
(XIV. 188,266); but it is improbable that the decrees 
concerning the Jews of Asia Minor were preserved 
there. Niese ( Hermes , xi. [1876] 466 ff.) has con¬ 
jectured from Ant. XVI. 48, where Nicolaus, defend¬ 
ing the Jews of Asia, appeals to similar decrees, 
that a, collection of them hail already been made 
in his Universal History, from which Josephus 
has borrowed them ; Schurer((rJT 3 i. 86 , note) has 
shown, however, that this will not account for all 
the documents quoted by Josephus. 

As to the character of Josephus as a historian , 
very various estimates have been held, from that 
of Jerome, who extolled him as a ‘Gnecus Emus’ 
(Ep. 22 ), to that of some modern critics, who have 
accused him of subjectivity and gross misrepre¬ 
sentation. The apologetic nature of the history is 
evident on the face of it. Its object is to represent 
the maligned Jewish nation in the best light to 
Greek readers. This has occasioned the suppres¬ 
sion of some of the darker incidents in the Biblical 
story. But, granted this, there remains no very 
serious charge to be laid against the historian. 
His work is, on the whole, a skilful compilation, 
its. value naturally varying with that of the autho¬ 
rities consulted, while the criticisms passed upon 
Nicolaus (xiv. 9, 183) show that these were used 
with discrimination. Attractiveness is one main 
object. To this end the narrative is diversified by 
legendary additions culled from all sources. Nor, 


it must be admitted, does the historian, with a 
view to greater picturesqueness, refrain from add¬ 
ing minor details of his own invention with regard 
to the strength of contending armieB, names of 
localities, ana the like (see Bruner, Untersuch. 
iibcr Josephus , Marburg, 1896, p. 39 tf.). He, how¬ 
ever, professes in several passages to have a high 
ideal of a historian’s duty (e.g. Ant. XIV. 1 if., XX. 
154 ff*.; c. Ap. i. 2411*.); and, speaking generally, 
one must grant that, so far as it is possible to test 
him, he reaches a level of accuracy that gives him 
a high place among the historians of antiquity, 
setting aside those of the very foremost rank, while 
in extent and comprehensiveness lie is far in advance 
of any of his predecessors in the same Held. 

[For the sources of the Antiquities, see especially 
Bloch, Die Quellen des Flav. Josephus, Leipzig, 
1879; Destinon. Die Quellen des F. Josephus, Kiel, 
1882 ; with the reviews of Schurer in Theolog. Litera - 
turzeit. 1879, col. 567 ft*.; 1882, col. 38811'.]. 

3. The so-called Life ('IwrrjTov £tfos) is appended 
in the MSS to the Antiquities, and was certainly 
composed by Josephus as a sequel to that work, 
although it appears to be separated in time from 
the larger work by an interval of at least six or 
seven years. That it was planned as a sequel is 
shown by the promise at the end of the Ant. (XX. 
266) of a brief account as to the author’s family 
and life ; by the fact that the Life begins without 
any prefatory 7 remarks, being linked on to the Ant. 
by the particle oc, and closes with a dedication of 
the whole work of the Antiquities (ttjp irairau tt}s 
dpxaio\oyias auaypa^p) to Epaphroditus, who had 
been named in the exordium of Ant. (Vita, 130; 
Ant. I. 8); and bv the fact that a passage from t he 
Life is cited as from the Ant. by Eusebius {HE 
in. 10). On the other hand, the Antiquit is con¬ 
tains a formal conclusion of its own (XX. 267 f.), 
and was completed in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian (A.D. 93-94, ib. ), while the Life implies 
that Agrippa II. was already dead (359 f.); and we 
learn from 1’hotius (liibl.. Cod. 33) that his death 
took place in the third year of Trajan (A.D. 100). 
The probability is that the autobiography was an 
afterthought, which was appended to later copies 
of the Antiquities, in which the sentence contain¬ 
ing the promise of the Life (Ant. XX. 266) was then 
inserted for the first time. The immediate occasion 
for the production of the Life was the appearance 
of a rival history of the Jewish War by Justus of 
Tiberias, in which the writer accused Josephus cf 
l>eing the real cause of the outbreak of the war with 
Rome (Vita, 340). Justus had written his history 
twenty years liefore, but, according to Josephus, 
had kept it back until the chief actors in the war 
were dead, when there was nobody to convict him 
of inaccuracy (360). The appearance of Justus’ 
work, with its damaging criticisms, was likely to 
endanger the secure position which Josephus had 
won for himself at Rome, and the earlier historian 
of the war felt bound to defend himself. The Life, 
then, by no means answers to its name. It is not 
a complete autobiography, but simply an apologetic 
statement as to the actions of Josephus as com¬ 
mander in Galilee before the outbreak of the war, 
to which have been added a few details as to the 
earlier and later events of his life, by way of pro¬ 
logue and epilogue. The defence which Josephus 
makes against Justus is an extremely lame one. 
He has to admit the part which he took in organ¬ 
izing the forces of the country against Rome, while 
endeavouring to show that he was not in favour 
of the war. It is an obviously one-sided state¬ 
ment, marked by excessive self-laudation, and the 
brochure must be pronounced to be the least 
satisfactory of the historian’s works. 

4. Against Apion , a work in two books.—The 
title, by which it is ordinarily known, is neither a 
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suitable one, since Apion is not mentioned until 
the second book is reached, nor original. It occurs 
iirst in Jerome. The older designations, both of 
which may be original, are Ileol rrjs tQv Tovbauov 
dpxat^rrjTos (Eus. HE iiL 9) and Ilpdsr roi>s "EXA^as 
(Porphyry, de Abstin. iy. 11 ). It was undertaken 
as a reply to criticisms on the Antiquities , and a 
refutation of current attacks upon, and groundless 
prejudices against, the Jewish nation. It gives an 
interesting glimpse of the anti-Semitism of the 
first century. The writer begins by disproving 
the extreme antiquity claimed for the Greelts, and 
contrasts the discrepancies found in their writings 
with the carefully preserved and unanimous records 
of the Jews. He accounts for the silence of Greek 
writers with regard to Jewish history. He then 
proceeds to quote evidence for the antiquity of his 
nation from Egyptian, Phoenician, Chakhcan, and 
Greek sources. He passes next to a refutation of 
the malignant and often absurd accusations brought 
against his country by Manetho, Clneremon, Lysi- 
lnachus, Apollonius Molo, and, the greatest 
offender of all, Apion. The object of Josephus’ 
most biting satire enjoyed a considerable reputa¬ 
tion as a grammarian and interpreter of Homer, 
but, from all accounts, lie must have been a man 
of inordinate vanity, and a loquacious charlatan ; 
the nickname of * cymbalum mundi,’ given him 
by Tiberius, corroborates the impression which we 
derive from Josephus; he is best known as the 
leader of the Alexandrian embassy to Caligula in 
A.D. 38, which brought accusations against the 
Jewish residents in that city, and was opposed by 
the counter-embassy of the Alexandrian Jews, 
headed by Philo. Josephus concludes his work 
with an able and eloquent defence of the Jewish 
lawgiver and his code, and contrasts his concep¬ 
tion of God with the immoral ideas about the gods 
current among the Greeks. The book is, in short, 
an apology for Judaism, carefully planned and 
well worked out. The satire directed against 
Apion and the rest is pointed and lively, though 
sometimes, as in the allusion to Apion’s death (li. 
143), it exceeds the bounds of good taste. The 
treatise gives us a higher idea than that we should 
form from his other works of the writer’s literary 
skill, and of his genuine patriotism and zeal for lii’s 
country’s religion. A special value attaches to it 
from the numerous quotations from authors whose 
works are lost. It must have been written after 
A.D. 93 (the date of the Antiquities), but whether 
before or after the Life is uncertain. 

Projected Works. -—At the close of the 
Antiquities , Josephus, after promising a brief 
autobiography, the Life which we possess, an¬ 
nounces his intention, God willing, of writing two 
future works : (1) A summary of the Jewish War 
and the subsequent history of his nation down to 
the thirteenth year of Domitian; and ( 2 ) a work 
in four books * on the opinions held by us Jew’s 
concerning God and His Being, and concerning the 
Laws, why some actions are permitted to us by 
them and others are forbidden/* Neither of these 
works has come down to us, and there is no reason 
to suppose that either was carried out. But the 
work * On Customs and Causes,’ llepl 40G>v xai aI tiQv 
[II epi id&v kclI vbptoy or ij ainoKoyla. are other names 
which he suggests for it], appears, from the men¬ 
tion of the four books, to have been already 
mapped out in his mind, and was possibly begun. 
The project had been formed perhaps even at the 
time when the Jewish War was written ( BJ v. 
237), and there are frequent allusions to it in the 
earlier books of the Antiquities . The treatise was 
to contain, e.g ., an explanation why the first day 

* It is unnecessary to suppose that Josephus contemplated 
two distinct work*—one on the Being of God, and one on the 
Laws. 


is spoken of as ‘day one’ {Ant. I. 29; cf. Philo, 
de Opif. Mundi , 9, dia rrjv rod votjtov Kbapov pbviaai* 
fiovaSiK^v tx 0VT0 * jptuTLv ); the reasons for the dress 
worn by the high priest {BJ v. 237), for the 
practice of circumcision {Ant. I. 192, 214), for the 
changing of the shew 7 bread every sabbath {Am 
HI. 143), for the various sacrifices {Ant. Hi. 257), 
for the distinction between clean and unclean 
meats {Ant. III. 259); and a general rationale of 
Jew’ish law’s and customs {Ant. iv. 198). It is to 
be regretted that this project remained, apparently, 
unfulfilled. Such a w’ork w'ould probably have 
preserved a considerable amount of valuable tra¬ 
ditional lore, and put beyond a doubt the question 
whether Josephus w as acquainted w’ith the writings 
of Philo. At any rate, a comparison between the 
allegorical treatment of Scripture by the two 
writers w’ould have been interesting. 

Works attributed to Joseehus.—T he so- 
called Fourth Book of Maccabees, or IIe/>t atrroKparopos 
Aoytapov, w as attributed to Josephus by Eusebius 
{BE iii. 10) and other Patristic writers. This 
rlie tori cal exercise has some points in common 
with Josephus; but that he was the author of it is 
disproved by- the fact that it appears as an anonj’- 
mous work in many MSS, by differences of style, 
and by the fact that it is based on 2 Maccabees, a 
book of w hich Josephus shows no knowledge in 
the Antiquities. The w’ork, II epi tov iravr 6s [llepl 
rrjs tov iravros curias, or II epi ttjs tov iravrbs ova las], 
ascribed by Phot ins {Bibl., Cod. 4S) to Josephus, is 
of Christian origin, and its author is almost cer¬ 
tainly Hippolytus. On the alleged work of Jose¬ 
phus on the Seleucid dynasty, see above, p. 465 b . 

iii. The Bible of Josephus and his treat¬ 
ment of the Biblical narrative.— l. Text.— 
In the Preface to the A ntiquities, Josephus professes 
that his account is based directly on the Hebrew 
writings, implying that he lias translated them 
himself for his Greek readers {Ant. I. 5, 4k tujv 
'Eppai'Ku>v pLedT]pp.rjv€vp4vr]v ypapp&Twv ; cf. X. 218, 
where his task is declared to be not to explain 
the difficulties of Scripture, but merely pLCTa<f>p&teiv 
tcls 'Eppaicw fiipXovs els rijv 'EXXaSa yX&rrav). In 
reality this is not the case. The Bible of which he 
lias made use throughout his work is, beyond a 
doubt, the collection of Greek translations com¬ 
monly known as the Septuagint. The language 
of that version is constantly to be traced beneath 
the liistoiian's paraphrase: passages occur which 
are peculiar to the Greek version, and probably 
never found a place in the Hebrew {e.g. tlie vapid 
answ er of David to Goliath's question, ‘ Am 1 a 
dog?’ 0 fyl, dXX’ ij x^pu ^vv6s, 1 S 17 43 [Ant. VI. 
186]; cf. also Ant. VII. 173 with 2 S 13 21 , Ant. VII. 
190 with 2 S 14-* 7 , Ant. VIII. 17 with 1 K 2 s7 kclI 
wpKiaep k.t.X.). The w’riter’s dependence on the 
Septuagint is most clearly seen m the use which 
he makes of 1 Esdras (including the story of the 
three pages, for which there is no Hebrew equiva¬ 
lent) and of the LXX additions to Esther. There 
can be no doubt that he has also used the Greek 
version of the First Book of Maccabees, not the 
lost Hebrew 7 original. 

As to the type of Greek text which he has fol¬ 
low’ed, Mez {DieBibel des Josephus, 1895) has made 
a special study of the subject for the historical 
books from Joshua to the end of the Books of 
Kings. He has examined the proper names of 
Josephus and the positive statements which deviate 
either from the MT or from the LXX. The con¬ 
clusions to w hich he comes are as follows: (1) The 
text of Cod. B is never followed by Josephus where 
there is a diversity of reading. This statement 
is essentially, but not absolutely, correct: for 
instance, the answ’er of David to Goliath, men¬ 
tioned abo\e (1 S 17 43 ), occurs in B but is absent 
from A, the Lucianic text, and the Hebrew 
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(2) In Joshua, Josephus follows the Hebrew closely. 

(3) In the Books of Samuel he diverges from the 
MT and Codd. A and B, and agrees with the 
Lucianic text, whose errors he follows and whose 
language he sometimes misunderstands. (4) In 
Judges, Mez does not arrive at any definite deci¬ 
sion.* Speaking generally, we may say that the 
LXX text of Josephus agrees most closely with 
the Lucianio text or that contained in Cod. A. 
The present writer tested the text of the Greek 
Bible of Josephus for 1 Esdras, and found that it 
almost invariably sides with the A text as against 
the B text (see vol. ip. 762f.) In 1 Maccabees, 
where B is wanting, Josephus sides with K as 
against A.t 

Whether, and how far, Josephus used the 
Hebrew along with the Greek text has not yet, it 
seems, been ascertained with sufficient accuracy. 
There can hardly be a doubt that a man of his 
antecedents and education would be almost as well 
acquainted with Hebrew as with the Aramaic 
spoken in his day; but the indications that he 
made any use of the copy of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures which he rescued from the ruins of Jerusalem 
(Vita.! 418) are very slight. Practically, the only 
hint which he gives of a knowledge of Hebrew 7 , 
and the only criterion which he offers us for test¬ 
ing the extent of his knowledge, is to be found 
in the etymological explanations which he appends 
to the Hebrew proper names throughout the narra¬ 
tive ; many of these explanations, however, where 
they are not easily deducible from Scripture, are 
probably taken from contemporary Midrashim ; 
while occasionally, as in the explanation of the 
names M tawrijs (Ant. n. 228) ana 'UpoabXvfia (BJ 
VI. 438), he accommodates himself to his Greek 
readers, and accepts incorrect, or at best extremely 
doubtful, etymologies. See, on the v r hole subject, 
Siegfried, ‘Die Hebriiischen Worterklarungen des 
Josephus’ (ZATW, 1883, pp. 32-52). 

2. Canon of OT. —Josephus, as we have seen, in 
writing his Antiquities , draws freely upon Greek 
books, such as 1 Esdras and 1 Maccabees, which 
were never regarded as canonical; and no hint is 
given that the information derived from them is 
less trustworthy than that contained in the can¬ 
onical books. In the opening of his work, using 
rhetorical language, he declares that ‘the holy 
writings contain the history of five thousand years * 
(I 13; cf. XX. 259IF.). But that he was aware 
of the distinction between canonical and un- 
canonical books is made plain by a well-known 
passage in the contra Apionem , which is of primary 
importance for the history of the OT Canon, and 
must be quoted in full. Contrasting the reliability 
of Greek and Hebrew records, he says (c. Ap. L 
37ff.): ‘The writing [of the Scriptural records] 
was not within the power of all alike: nor is there 
any inherent discrepancy in what is written. It 
fell to the prophets alone to learn the events of 
the highest ana most remote antiquity in virtue 
of the direct inspiration of God, and to record 
clearly the events of their own time just as they 
happened. It therefore naturally, or rather neces¬ 
sarily, follows that toe do not possess ten thousand 
discordant and conflicting books. No; we have 
but two-and-twenty books, which contain the 
reoord of all time, and are justly credited. % And 
of these, five are those of Moses, containing the laws 
and the tradition from the origin of man up to 

* It ia to be noted that in this book Josephus transposes 
chapters 10-21 (the events leading up to the almost complete 
extermination of the tribe of Benjamin), placing them at the 
beginning of his account of the Judges. 

f The Hellenized forms of Hebrew proper names employed by 
Josephus are given in Dr. Redpatb’s Supplement to the Sep- 
tuagint Concordance (Faac. L, Oxford, 1900). 

txhe word 6t7* (‘which are with justice believed to be 
h vine 9 <s an addition of Euaebiua, EE ilL 10. 


the death of Moses: this period is little short of 
three thousand years. And from the death of 
Moses until that of Artaxerxes,* the successor of 
Xerxes on the throne of Persia, the prophets who 
succeeded Moses recorded the events of their time 
in thirteen books. The remaining four contain 
hymns to God and counsels for the life of men. 
l>ut from Artaxerxes until our own time records of 
! all things have been kept, but they have not been 
I considered worthy of equal credit with the records 
| of previous times, because there has not been the 
; (same) uninterrupted succession of the prophets.’ 
I He goes on to say that, although so long a time has 
i elapsed since the Scriptures were written, no one 
| lias ventured to add to them, or to remove or 
I alter anything; and that all Jews from their birth 
, instinctively regard them as the teaching of God, 
and are ready, if need be, to die on their behalf. 

In this statement the following points are 
noticeable, (a) In the time of Josephus there was 
a canon of Scripture which had lon«j been recog¬ 
nized. The test of the canonicity of a book was 
its antiquity. The mention of Artaxerxes, who in 
Josephus (Ant. XI. 184) and the LXX represents 
the Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther, must have 
special reference to that book. Nothing later 
than its reputed date was regarded as canonical. 
The 22 books of Josephus are generally taken to 
be : (1) the 5 books of the Pentateuch ; (2) Joshua, 
Judges + Ruth, 1 and 2 Sam., 1 and 2 Kings, 
1 and 2 Cliron., Ezra and Neh., Esther, Job, 
Daniel, Isaiah, Jeremiah + Lamentations, Ezekiel, 
the 12 Minor Prophets (13 in all); (3) Psalms and 
Song of Songs (‘ the hymns ’), Proverbs and Ecclesi¬ 
astes (‘the practical precepts').—(6) There is a 
tripartite division of Scripture, but not the ordi¬ 
nary Jewish division of Law, Prophets, Hagio- 
grapha. The second group of historical-prophetical 
books lias in Josephus been increased by a number 
of books which the Rabbis placed among the 
Hagiographa. The Rabbinical arrangement is not 
chronological, nor based the subject-matter, 
but is the result of the gradual growth of the 
Canon, and an indication of three stages in its 
development. In Josephus, on the other hand, 
the arrangement is one of subject-matter. Such 
an arrangement had already teen attempted in 
the Greek Bible of which Josephus made use; 
but the exact division into groups of 5, 13, and 4 
books is not met with elsewhere. It was natural 
that Josephus, writing for Greeks on the historical 
records of his nation, should place together all 
the historical or c^uasi-historical books.—(e) The 
number of books is given as 22, not, according to 
the commoner Jewish enumeration, as 24. Josephus 
is the only Jewish writer who gives the former 
number, but it recurs in the Christian Fathers 
such as Origen (on the authority of Hebrew tra¬ 
dition, ap. Eus. HE vi. 25) and Jerome (Preface 
to Books of Sara, and Kings); the latter writer 
gives 5 books of Moses, 8 of Prophets, 9 of Hagio¬ 
grapha, and alludes to the other enumeration of 
24 nooks (see Ryle, Canon of* OT, 221). The 
number 22 was arrived at by joining Ruth to 
Judges, and Lam. to Jeremiah ; and a fanciful ex¬ 
planation was found for it in the number cf letters 
in the Hebrew alphabet (Origen, Jerome, etc.). 
It is curious that this explanation is confined to 
Christian writers; it seems to be of Alexandrian 
origin. The number 24 appears to be the older, 
but the relation between the two numbers is still 
obscure. The idea of equalizing the number of 
books with the number of Hebrew letters need 
not have produced the division into 22 books; it 
may have been a later play of the imagination 
(Buhl), possibly the invention of Origen, who ia 
the first to note it. In view of the parallels in 
* Or, according to another reading, ‘until Artaxerxaa.' 
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Origen and Jerome there can be no donbt that the 
number 22 in Josephus was arrived at by treating 
Ruth and Lam. as parts of Judges and Jeremiah. 
There is no ground for Grfitrs inference, that 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs had not been 
received into the Canon when Josephus wrote. 
See, further, Ryle, Canon of OT , 158-166, and the 
works of Buhl and Wildetioer on the OT Canon; 
also art. OT Canon in vol. iii. p. 607 f. 

In a p a wn ee where allusion is made to the writings of 
Jeremiah ana Ezekiel {Ant. x. 79) there is an enigmatical 
statement that Esekiel was the first to write two books concern¬ 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem and the Captivity. Two 
explanations have been suggested for the two books: (1) The 
prophecy of Ezekiel may nave been divided into two parts, 
chs. 1-89 and 40-48. But tbe latter portion contains no refer¬ 
ence to the Exile. (2) The second book has been supposed to 
be an apocryphal work, from which are taken certain quota¬ 
tions made by Clem. Alex, and others which are not to be 
traced in tbe canonical Ezekiel (Fabricius, Codex Pseudepig. i. 
1117). Both explanations leave unexplained the statement that 
Ezekiel wrote first, <.& before Jeremiah. Eichhorn and Bertholdt 
have taken tbe words to refer to Jeremiah, and a division of 
his prophecy into two parts. Bee Joum. TheoL Stud. iv. p. 

3. Additions to the Biblical narrative^ mainly 
derived from Rabbinic tradition .—Josephus has, 
with a view to rendering the Biblical narrative 
more attractive to his Greek readers, diversified 
and amplified it by a large number of additions. 
These additions may be divided into: (1) those 
derived from Rabbinic tradition, (2) those derived 
from Alexandrian and Hellenistic writers on Jew¬ 
ish history, (3) those which are the invention of 
the historian himself. It is not, however, always 
easy to distinguish between these three classes, 
ana the attempt to do so has not been made in the 
present article. Additions for which Rabbinic 
parallels have been traced are indicated by an 
asterisk. For a fuller treatment of the relation of 
Josephus to Rabbinism, the reader is referred to 
the article of Edersheim in the Diet, of Christian 
Biography , and to the works of Bloch {Die Qucllcn) 
and others.+ Edersheim, whose profound study of 
Rabbinic literature gives his opinion great weight, 
concludes that Josephus’ knowledge of tradition 
was, like his acquaintance with Hebrew, not more 
than superficial. 

We may begin by grouping together those addi¬ 
tions and explanations which consist in the identi- 
f*cation of places or persons, or in inferences deduced 
from bringing different passages of the OT into 
connexion. Among these may be named *the 
identification of the rivers of Paradise, Pishon = 
Ganges, Uiddekel =Tigris (so LXX) = Ary\c£0 (Ant. 
I. 38 f.); *it was Nimrod, the builder of cities (Gn 
10 11 ), who counselled the building of the Tower of 
Babel, to revenge himself upon God for the Flood 
(Ant. I. 113 ft*.); Han was the name of one of the 
springs of Jor-dan (Ant. I. 177); Abraham's de¬ 
scendants by I£eturah occupied Troglodytis(Antf. I. 
239, II. 213, where Gn 25® merely names * the east 
country*); # the daughter of Pharaoh who adopted 
Moses was named Thermuthis (Ant. n. 224; Book 
of Jubilees ‘Tharmuth’); the injunctions in Nu 
19 about tlie red heifer and the cleansing of one 
who touched a deoil body are brought into con¬ 
nexion with the death of Miriam in Nu 20 (Ant. IV. 
7811'.); Mount Hor is identified with Petra (An-t. 
iv. 82); the mother of Abimelech was named 
Drumah (Ant. V. 233; unnamed in Jg 8 81 ; the 
name is probably taken from that of her residence, 
Arumah, Jg 9 41 ); the name of Jephthab’s burving- 
place was Sebee in Gilead (Ant. v. 270; Jg 12 7 ‘ one 
of the cities of Gilead *; Josephus may nave had 
another reading, see Mez, Die Bibel des Jos. 16); 
Saul’s uncle (1 S 10 14 ) was Abner (Ant. vi. 58; cf. 

t Tbe present writer has not had access to the works of 
Duschak (Josephus und die Tradition , Vienna, 1864), Tachauer 
IDas Vsrhdltniss des F. Jos. zur Bibel und zur Tradition , 
Erlangen, 1871), and others named by 8chiirer. 


1 S 14 51 );f the mention of Joab cutting off the 
water-supply of the Ammonites (Ant. vn. 159) has 
apparently arisen out of the name, ‘the city of 
waters,* by which Rabbah is called in 2 S 12 s7 ; 
the queen of Sheba appears as the queen of Egypt 
and Ethiopia (A nt. VIII. 165); the prophet who 
prophesied against the altar of Jeroboam (1 K 13 1 ) 
is named ’l&8w (Ant. vni. 231: has this arisen 
from Idol) in the LXX, sal Idod tLvdponros rov Oeou ?); 
an anonymous prophet in 1 K 20 (21) 35 who fore¬ 
told the death of Ahab is identified with Mieaiah 
(Ant. VIII. 389 ; cf. 403 and 1 K 22 s ); and the 
‘ certain man who drew his bow at a venture ’ and 
gave Ahab his death-wound is called "Apavos (Ant. 
VHI. 414 ; ? = Naaman); * the ‘ certain woman of 
the wives of the sons of the prophets,* who was 
persecuted by her creditors (2 K 4 1 ), was the widow 
of Obadiah, who had borrowed money to support 
the prophets at the time of the famine (Ant. ix. 
47); Tarshish, to which Jonah was sailing, is 
identified with Tarsus in Cilicia, and the prophet 
is said to have been cast up by the whale in the 
Euxine Sea (Ant. IX. 208, 213). 

Some of the most striking among other legend¬ 
ary additions are the following: * Before the Fall 
all living creatures spoke a common language 
(Ant. I. 41), and the serpent for his malignity was 
punished by the loss of speech and feet (Ant. I. 
50; so Jubilees , iii. 28, ‘ and on that day was closed 
the mouth of all beasts . . . for they had all 
spoken one with another with one lip and with 
one tongue'; see Charles* note; also the Targum 
of pseudo-Jonathan, ‘upon thy belly shalt thou 
go, and thy feet shall be cut oft’). Adam had 
daughters as well as sons (Ant. I. 52; Jub. iv. 1). 
Cain averted the punishment of death by a pro¬ 
pitiatory sacrifice, and was banished with liis wife 
and lived a life of luxury (Ant. I. 58 ft'.). *The 
descendants of Seth invented astronomy, and left 
a record of their discoveries on two pillars of 
brick and stone, that they might not be lost to 
mankind in the flood or the fire which Adam 
had predicted (Ant. I. 69ft'.; cf. Jub. viii. 3, 
Cainan after the Flood finds an inscription which 
had been can ed on the rock by the Watchers con¬ 
cerning the heavenly bodies). In Ant. I. 118 the 
Sibyl is quoted for the statement that the winds 
were employed by the gods to overthrow the 
Tower of Babel (cf. Orac. Sibyll. iii. 101 ft'.). Abra¬ 
ham’s knowledge of astronomy leads him to believe 
in one God (Ant. I. 155 ff.); m Egypt, God by an 
insurrection punishes Pharaoh for taking Sarah; 
while Abraham consorts with the most learned of 
the Egyptians, and teaches them mathematics 
and astronomy (Ant. I. 164ff.). Potiphar’s wife 
selects for her temptation of Joseph tne occasion 
of a public festival, from which she begs to be 
excused on the plea of illness (Ant. II. 45). The 
interpretation of Pharaoh’s dreams was shown him 
in his sleep, but forgotten by him (Ant. II. 75). 
* The birth of Moses was foretold to Pharaoh by 
a lepoypafjLfJLareOs , and to his father Amram by God 
(Ant. n. 205, 217); his mother was granted an 
easy deliverance, and so the birth escaped detection 
(Ant. U. 218). Moses’ height and beauty (Ant. II. 
224) were a common topic in tradition (cf. Ac 7 90 ). 
*Josephus tells a story of how the child was 
brought to Pharaoh, and how, when the king play¬ 
fully placed his diadem on his head, the chua cast 
it away and trampled on it; and liow the lepoypap- 
liarefo detected that this was lie whose birth he 
had predicted (Ant. II. 232 ff.; cf. the tragedian 
Ezekiel, ap. Euseb. Pray). Ev. ix. 440). But the 
most noticeable addition to the history of Moses 

t The scene of a battle between the Philistines and Israelites, 
unnamed in the OT (1 8 28 1 ), is given as 'Ptydt (Ant. vi. 326). 
This, however, as Mez has suggested, may be a corruption ol 

tyy*. 
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is the account of his * Ethiopian campaign (Ant. 
II. 238-253). The Egyptians, whose country had 
long been ravaged by the Ethiopians, at God s 
advice appoint Moses as their general. He, after 
ridding the country of the serpents which infested 
the line of march, gained a complete victory over 
the enemy, with the help of Tharbis, the daughter 
of the Ethiopian king, whom he marries. This 
account should be compared with that of Arta- 
panus (in Euseb. Prcep. Ev. ix. 432c), who is 
probably the ultimate source from whom many of 
the Moses legends are derived by Josephus. In 
Artapanus, king Chenephres envies Moses, and 
sends him against the Ethiopians, hoping that he 
will be killed. The war lasts ten years; Moses 
ultimately gains the affection of the Ethiopians, 
and teaches them to practise circumcision. The 
Kabbinical accounts (see Ederslieim, Diet. Christ. 
Biog . iii. 456) are rather different, representing 
Moses as fighting on the side of the Ethiopians. 
The story in its various forms has, no doubt, grown 
out of the reference to ‘ the Cushite woman' whom 
Moses married (Nu 12 1 ). Murmurs against Moses 
are magnified into attempts to stone him {Ant. II. 
327, III. 12; with IIL 307 cf. Nu 14 10 ). The pro- 
hibition to priests to marry innkeepers {Ant. hi. 
276, cf. Lv 21 7 ) is to be explained, as Edersheim 
suggests, by the fact that, in the story of Rahab, 
Josephus, in common with the Targum, translates 
njh (harlot) by ‘innkeeper.* * Balaam is said to 
have counselled Balak to entice the Israelites by 
the beauty of the women of Midian, and so to 
draw them away from their religion (this does not 
occur in the narrative in Nu 24-25, but a hint of 
it is given later in Nu 31 16 ). He foretells slight 
disasters to Israel to be followed by renewed pros¬ 
perity (Ant. iv. 128 tf.). As to Moses* end, we are 
told that he was accompanied to Mount Abarim 
by ‘ the senate,* Eleazar, and Joshua; the senate 
was then dismissed, and, while the prophet was 
still conversing with Eleazar and Joshua, a cloud 
covered him and he disappeared in a ravine. He 
described his own death in Scripture, for fear that 
it should be said that he had been translated to 
God (Ant. IV. 324 ff.). 

For additional legal ordinances, we may note the 
injunction that the evidence of women and slaves 
is not to be accepted (Ant. rv. 219); the forty 
stripes allowed by Dt 25 s become, in accordance 
with the later Rabbinical practice, ‘forty stripes 
save one ’ (Ant. IV. 238, 248; cf. Targ. Jerus. i.; 
2 Co IP 4 ); mention is made of the seven judges 
(Ant. IV. 214, 287); * the sexes are not to exchange 
dress, especially in battle (Ant. IV. 301; cf. fit 
22®; Bloch refers to Nazir 59 a); the extraordinary 
statement that the Jews were not allowed to 
blaspheme the gods of other nations, or to rob 
their temples (Ant. IV. 207; c. Ap. ii. 237), seems to 
rest on the LXX of Ex 22 s8 0eobs ob KaKoXoyiyrcts 
(where the Targums render O’fftie by ‘the judges*). 

Among additions to and comments upon the 
Scripture narrative in books outside the Penta¬ 
teuch, may be mentioned details with regard to 
Manoafe and his wife—how they used constantly 
to visit the suburb (rb irpodaTciov) to pray for 
children, and of Manoah’s jealousy of the angel 
who had visited his wife (Ant. V. 276ff.). Solo¬ 
mon’s judgment is that both children should be 
divided, which excites the mockery of the people 
(Ant. vm. 31 1); the exorcisms which Solomon 
invented were still in use and efficacious in 
Josephus* time (Ant. VIH. 45 ff.); his road-making 
is described (Ant. vm. 187); his first deviation 
from virtue was in making images of oxen and 
lions (Ant. vm. 195; cf. 1 K 7* 1(F 9 ). In the siege 
of Samaria doves* dung was bought in place of salt 
(Ant. IX. 62). Zede^iah disbelieved the prophecies 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel because of their apparent 


discrepancy with regard to himself (Ant. X. 106). 
A description is given of a wonderful palace which 
Daniel built at Ecbatana, which was used as a 
mausoleum for the kings of Media, Persia, and 
Partliia (Ant. X. 246). 

4. Omissions from apologetic motives. —Josephus, 
wishing to present the history of his nation in the 
best light, passes over in silence some of the leBS 
creditable incidents. We may note the omission 
of the selling of Esau’s birthright, the story of 
Judah and Tamar (Gn 38), the killing of the 
Egyptian by Moses, the worship of the golden 
calf, the breaking of the first tables of the 
Law by Moses, the story of Micah (Jg 17. 18). 
The suppression of such incidents as these appears 
certainly to be due to apologetic motives, although 
other omissions may be the result of necessary 
compression; it must be admitted that some of 
the darker incidents in the picture are faithfully 
portrayed, though excuses are sometimes offered, 
as in the account of the slaughter of the Amale- 
kites (Ant. VI. 136). It is rarely that Josephus 
condemns an action outright, as he does in the 
case of the sacrifice of Jephthab’s daughter (Ant. 
V. 266). The most striking omission of all is that 
of any reference to a Messiah. The words of the 
Lord God to the serpent, ‘It shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel,* occasion no 
allusion to a future deliverer. Jacob’s blessing 
is entirely omitted, nor do Balaam’s prophecies 
call forth any hint of a Messiah. IF Josephus 
held any such belief, he at all events felt that 
the doctrine would have no interest for his readers, 
or perhaps we should rather say that he studiously 
avoided a topic to which, in the circumstances of 
his time, it would have been dangerous to allude. 

5. Nationalistic explanations of the miraculous. 
—Out of regard to the incredulity of his heathen 
readers, Josephus frequently suggests that miracles 
recorded in the history may have been due tc 
natural causes, or he apologizes for mentioning 
them with the plea that he is only faithfully 
following the Biblical account. The readiness 
with which he has recourse to such explanations 
must, however, raise a doubt as to his own belief 
in miracles. Thus he appeals in support of his 
account of the crossing of the Red Sea, which, 
he says, happened etre Karb. ^ouXrjaiv Oeov etre Kara 
Ta.inbyja.Tov, to the similar incident of the retreat of 
the Pamphylian Sea before Alexander the Great, 
adding, * let every one think as he pleases as to 
these things’ (Ant. ii. 347 f.). The Biblical account 
of the healing of the bitter waters of Marah readily 
lent itself to a rationalistic explanation (Ant. III. 
7 f.); cf. the account of the healing of the fountain 
by Elisha in BJ IV. 462 ff. (iroWb. vpoax^P° v pyilvas 

cTrumfifiijs). The historian notes that quails are 
abundant in the Arabian Gulf, and that manna is 
still found in the region (Ant. III. 25, 31). As to the 
wonders of Sinai, every one is entitled to his own 
opinion, but the story must be told as it is given 
in the Sacred Books (Ant. III. 381). When Elisha 
procured water for the three kings in the wilder¬ 
ness, he was enabled to do so by rain having fallen 
some distance away in Edom (Ant. IX. 37, cf. 2 K 3 17 
‘neither shall ye see rain*). The story of Jonah 
and the whale is given ‘ as I found it recorded ’ 
(Ant. ix. 213 f.). The same detachment from the 
narrative appears in the accounts of the deliver¬ 
ance of Daniel and his comrades from the fiery 
furnace (Ant. x. 214, tpacl), and of Nebuchadnezzar s 
madness (Ant. X. 218 : Josephus only undertook to 
translate the Hebrew books). A famine in the 
time of Herod was due either to God’s wrath or 
to natural causes (Ant. XV. 299). Sometimes a 
rationalistic explanation of the miraculous is put 
into the mouth of a participant in the actions 
described. Thus the Philistines attribute the 
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siiU'erings brought upon them by the presence of 
the ark to natural causes [Ant, VI. 9); the old 
prophet gives Jeroboam a rationalistic explana¬ 
tion of the rending of the altar and the withering 
of the king’s hand (Ant. vm. 244); Elijah on 
Carmel bids the people approach to see that he 
did not conceal fire among the wood (Ant. vm. 
340); Daniel's enemies asserted that the lion* left 
him unharmed because they had had their iill of 
food (Ant. x. 260). 

6. Prophecies in the OT. —Josephus is careful 
to note the fulfilment of prophecy, and especially 
to reconcile apparent discrepancies in the predic¬ 
tions of different prophets. From the fulfilment 
of many of the prophecies of Balaam, even within 
tiie memory of the historian, one may conjecture 
that the remainder also will come true (Ant. iv. 
12r>). Zedekiah, son of Chenaanah, is made to 
quote the prophecy of Elijah, that Allah’s blood 
was to be spilt in the held of Naboth, as contra¬ 
dicting the prediction of Micaiah that the king 
was to fall in battle against liamoth-gilead, at a 
distance of three days’ journey from Samaria. 
The historian notes the accomplishment of both 
predictions (Ant. vm. 407f., 418). Zedekiah, 
king of Judah, disbelieved the propfiecies of 
Jeremiah ami Ezekiel, because the former declared 
that he would be carried a prisoner to Babylon, 
while the latter said that he would not see Baby¬ 
lon. The statements were reconciled, as Josephus 
notes, in the putting out of the king's eyess (A nt. 
X. 106f., 141). The fulfilment of the prophecies 
of Daniel affords a refutation of the opinions of 
the Epicureans (Ant. X. 27711.) ; he dilfered from 
other prophets in fixing a deiinite time, and in 
being a prophet of good things, and therefore 
enjoying popularity (Ant. x. 207). The spoliation 
of the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes was in 
accordance with a prophecy of Daniel (Ant. xil. 
232), the building of t lie temple of Onias with a 
prophecy of Isaiah (Ant. XIII. 64; BJ VII. 432). 
in one instance Josephus refuses to reveal the 
meaning of a passage in Daniel, which he prob¬ 
ably took to refer to the destruction of the Roman 
empire (Ant. X. 210). He holds that the gift of 
prophecy did not entirely fail in post-Biblical 
times. It was possessed by John Hyrcanus (Ant. 
XIII. 299), Judas an Essene (XIII. 311), Pollio 
(xv. 4), by Josephus himself (BJ in. 399), anu 
others. 

iv. Relation of Josephus to Philo and 
Alexandrian Judaism. —Josephus only once 
mentions Philo, in a brief notice of the embassy 
to Caligula, which was led by the philosopher to 
oppose the counter-embassy of Apion (Ant. XVIII. 
25711.). He there speaks of him in the highest 
terms as ret rdvra (pSo^ot . . . feed <fn\<xro<f>ias 

ouk Aireipo*. It is impossible to say whether 
Josephus was acquainted with the detailed account 
of that embassy which Philo has left us in his 
Lr.fjfttio ad Gaium , or how far he was acquainted 
with the other writings of # the Alexandrian philo¬ 
sopher. Had he accomplished his projected work 
on the Being of God and the Meaning of the Laws , 
we should be in a better position to estimate the 
extent of the influence which Philo exercised upon 
him. Indications, however, are not wanting in 
the early books of the Antiquities of an appar¬ 
ently direct dependence upon Philo’s writings. 
The following are the principal parallels which 
have been noted:—(1) The Preface to the Anti¬ 
quities and the opening of the de Opificio Mundi 
show a striking agreement in the sequence of 
ideas. Both works raise the question why the 
Mosaic code is preceded by an account of the 
Creation. Josephus expects that his readers will 
wonder how it comes to pass that his work, of 
which the main purpose is to record laws and 


historical events, has so large an element of 
fhysiology’ (ivi tooovtop (pvcnoXoyLas K€kolvuptjk€p). 
e explains that Moses, differing in this respect 
from other legislators, whose codes begin with 
contracts and the rights of man, considered it 
necessary, before laying down his code, first to 
elevate men’s minds by setting the highest of all 
examples before them and inducing them to con¬ 
template the nature and actions of Cod, especially 
as exhibited in the creation of the world (Ant. I. 
18 If.). Philo begins his work with a similar con¬ 
trast between the procedure of Moses and that of 
other legislators. Moses did not commence by 
laying down commands and prohibitions, but gave 
as his exordium a most marvellous account of the 
Creation, in older to show the harmony existing 
between the world and the Law, and that the law- 
abiding man is a true citizen of the world. The 
unanimity of the Law and the universe is also 
expressed by Josephus (Ant. I. 24, t&vtcl yap rrj 
tup 8\up <f>u<r€i <rufjL<pupop ix €i T V y StdOeatp). J osephus 
(L 15, 22) and Philo both refer to the mythical 
stories which disfigure the codes of other legis¬ 
lators. (2) In the same context, Josephus, quite 
in accordance with Philo’s doctrine, admits that 
there is an allegorical meaning in Scripture as 
well as a literal (I. 24, rd p£p aivirropivov rod vopoderov 
5e£ia>s, ra 5’ aXX rjyopovpros pera. aeppoTTjros, 5<ra 5’ 
j evtieLas XeyeaOai avvefepe, raC-ra prjrus iptpapifoPTOs). 

I It is not often that Josephus in the Antiquities 
resorts to such allegorical explanation [that was 
; reserved for the projected airLoXoyia]; but there is 
one striking instance, where the tabernacle and 
its furniture and the various articles in the dress 
of the high priest are explained as symbolical of 
the universe and its parts (Ant. III. 179-187). 
This is quite in the style of Philo, who gives a 
similar interpretation of the materials used for 
the woven hangings for the tabernacle and the 
high priest’s apparel, in the de Vita Jlosis, iii. 6, 
12. The details of the explanation are not abso¬ 
lutely identical in the two writers, but for the 
general idea Josephus is not improbably directly 
dependent upon Philo. (3) In Ant. I. 29 an ex¬ 
planation of the use of pia for vpiimj in Gn l ft is 
promised in the cuYioXo-yla. For Philo s explana¬ 
tion, see de (Jpific. Mundi , 9. (4) Some of the 

explanations of Hebrew proper names are iden¬ 
tical in the two writers: these, however, may go 
back to an earlier tradition. (5) Some expressions 
with regard to the nature of God have the ring 
of Philo, or at least of Alexandria. See c. Ap. ii. 
167 (aybvrjrov Kal vpbs t6p didiop XP* vov dpaXXolurrop 
. . . Svudpei l pbv ijpip ypupipov, oiroios 8b icar’ ouaLap 
earlp dyvuorop); Ant. VI. 230 (t6p debp tovtop 8p 
troXbp bpps sal t apraxov Kexvpbpov), X. 142, 278; 
c. Ap. ii. 284 (6 6ebs Sid raprbs rod Kocrpov rc<potr- 
7)K€p). The four cardinal virtues of Greek philo¬ 
sophy are traced by Josephus, as by Philo, in 
the Mosaic code (c. Ap. ii. 170; cf. Wis 8 7 , with 
Deane’s note). But the indications which Gfrorer 
(Philo, 1831, ii. 356-367) has found in Josephus of 
the Logos doctrine of Philo—in the account of the 
three angels who visited Abraham, the burning 
bush, and the pillar of lire—are fanciful and far 
from convincing. See Siegfried, Philo von Alex¬ 
andria , 1875, pp. 278-281. 

v. The alleged witness of Josephus to 
Christ. — The passage on which so much has 
been written occurs in Ant. XVIII. 63 f. [iii. 3], 
and runs as follows : * Now about this time lived 
Jesus, a w ise man, if indeed one should call him a 
man. For he was a doer of marvellous works, a 
teacher of such men as receive the truth with 
pleasure ; and many of the Jews and many also of 
the Greeks did he win over to himself: tins was 
the Christ. And when, on the indictment of the 
principal men among us, Pilate had sentenced him 
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to the cross, those who loved him at the first 
ceased not [to do so]; for he appeared to them on 
the third day again alive, as the Divine prophets 
had declared these and ten thousand other wonder¬ 
ful things concerning him. And even now the 
race (ri> <j>tikov) of Christians, which takes its name 
from him, is not extinct.* The passage stood in 
the text of Josephus in the 4th cent., as Eusebius 
quotes it (HE £ 11; Dem. Ev. iii. 3. 105 f., ed. 
Gaisford), and from that time down to the 16th 
cent, its genuineness was undoubted. Its exist¬ 
ence contributed largely to the high esteem in 
which Josephus was held by the Fathers. During 
the last 300 years a vast amount of literature has 
lieen written on the question of its authenticity. 
Very few critics at the present day accept the pas¬ 
sage as it stands as from the pen of Josephus; 
but there is a division of opinion as to whether the 
whole is an interpolation, or whether Josephus 
did make a brief statement about Jesus Christ, 
which was afterwards augmented by a Christian 
hand. 

(1) As to the external evidence, it is true that 
the passage occurs in all the MSS. But this is of 
comparatively little weight, as none of the Greek 
MSS containing Book XVin. of the Antiquities 
is older than the 11th century. The old Latin 
version carries us much further back, to the time 
of Cassiodorus (beginning of the 6th cent.), and 
the quotation in Eusebius attests the existence of 
the passage still earlier, in the 4th century. On 
the other hand, it is practically certain that Origen 
in the preceding century did not find it in his text 
of Josephus. For, while he is aware of the passage 
in Josephus concerning James, the Lord’s brother, 
he says: 4 The wonder is that though he did not 
admit our Jesus to be Christ, he none the less 
gave his witness to so much righteousness in 
James ’ ( Comm . in Matt. x. 17); elsewhere Origen, 
collecting all the indirect evidence for Christianity 
which he can find in Josephus, is silent on the 
above passage, and again states that Josephus 
‘disbelieved in Jesus as Christ* (c. Celsum , L 47). 
This is a case where the negative evidence practi¬ 
cally amounts to a positive proof that the passage 
was unknown. 

(2) The internal evidence is decisive against the 
genuineness of the passage as it stands. The style 
affords no certain clue: it is not markedly different 
from that of Josephus in this part of his work : it 
may be granted that the interpolator has done his 
work with some skill. But the conten ts are not such 
as Josephus could have written. He is elsewhere, 
as was seen, silent on the subject of a Messiah. The 
sentence ‘this was the Christ* (^*\ not fro/ilfero) 
can have come only from a Christian pen, and it 
is certain that Josephus was not a Christian. The 
same may be said of the phrases * if one should 
call him a man,* ‘ the truth,* and the statement 
about the appearance on the third day. Zahn has 
adduced an interesting parallel to the first of these 

S hrases and the following words ‘for he was a 
oer,’ etc., from a Christian work, the Acta Pttati 
(quoted in Schtirer). The passage is out of place , 
and breaks the sequence of the narrative. It is 
interposed between an account of the disturbances 
in Judaea caused by Pilate’s disregard of Jewish 
scruples (55-62), and an account of scandals con¬ 
nected with the worshippers of Isis and the banish¬ 
ment of Jews from Home (65-84). The opening 
xvni. 65, ‘And about the same time another 
calamity disturbed the Jews,* connects that section 
directly with the section about Pilate. The men¬ 
tion of Pilate has of course led to the insertion 
of the passage at this point. The fact that the 
passage interrupts the sequence of the narrative 
is an argument for its spuriousness as a whole. 
Moreover, as Schiirer has pointed out, a careful 


analysis of the section, eliminating all that must 
be of Christian origin, leaves practically nothing 
behind. The theory of partial interpolation is 
unsatisfactory. 

Two other passages have to be taken into account 
in the discussion: (a) that concerning the death 
of ‘John surnamed the Baptist* (Ant. XVIII. 1 lb- 
119), who is described as a good man who bade 
the Jews practise virtue and be baptized, and who 
was put to death by Herod because he feared that 
John's influence over the people might lead to a 
rebellion ; (5) that concerning the death of James, 
‘ the brother of Jesus who was called Christ,’ whom 
Ananus the high priest caused to be stoned (A nt. 
XX. 200 f.). Origen refers to both these passages. 
There is no reason why the former should not be 
accepted as genuine. The style is distinctly that 
of Josephus [fi'.B. the form dfiaprds in xviii. 117]. 
The historian could refer to the preaching and 
baptism of John without giving offence to his 
Roman readers; he could not without personal 
risk allude to Messianic expectations at a time 
when the spirit of the Jewish revolt against Rome, 
the strength of which lay in those expectations, 
had not been completely quelled. The language 
of the second passage is not inconsistent with its 
authenticity. There is a marked difference be¬ 
tween the words ‘ who was called Christ ’ and 
‘ he was the Christ.’ But since Origen, in referring 
to the passage ( c. Celsum, i. 47), says that Josephus 
attributed the outbreak of the war to the putting 
to death of James (a statement which does not 
occur in our text), there is good reason to believe 
that here, too, there has been interpolation. This 
has taken various forms, one of which is that 
given by Origen. 

We conclude, then, that the passage about 
Christ was introduced into the text by a Christian 
reader towards the end of the 3rd cent., between 
the time of Origen and that of Eusebius. For the 
literature and an admirable discussion of the 
question, see Schiirer, GJV 8 i. 544-549 (to which 
the present writer is largely indebted). For the 
passage about James, see i. 581 ff. of the same work. 

vi. Style. — A few remarks may not be out of 
place with regard to the style of the historian, 
upon which there can be no doubt that he spent 
considerable pains. He tells ns as much in Ant. 
XX. 263; ana, while lie justly claims to have 
acquired a certain skill in the grammar, he con¬ 
fesses that Ion" usage of his national language 
had prevented his mastering the Greek pronuncia¬ 
tion \tt]v TTfxxpopav). Elsewhere, he tells us that his 
chief aims are accuracy and beauty of style (r6 tt}i 
ivayyeXlas xdWo:), so far as this is attainable by 
the choice of words and their arrangement, and 
the use of other ornaments of speech (Ant. XIV. 2). 
His fastidiousness in this direction may be illus¬ 
trated by the way in 'which, while using the LXX, 
he regularly replaces certain words used by the 
translators by others of a more literary character. 
Thus he uses iffdfy for*LXX Ipdriov (•urpbi), ifivtp.- 
vpdvcu for 4pLWpL$eiv, Karoviv for Karovurdew, weawitTKOS 
for vaiddptow , vfaveiw for dvocreWeiw, bvavrq.v for 
<rwawrq,v, vvotrrpitpeiw for tvurrpt<peiv. Similarly, he 
has taken the trouble to re-shape most ot the 
sentences in the Letter of Aristeas, while retain¬ 
ing a good deal of the language. His Greek is 
almost entirely free from Hebraisms; the use 
of vpo<rrlde<rdai (like Heb. *]D') is the only certain 
instance which Schmidt discovers (de Flav. Jos. 
Elocutione , p. 516). He tells us that, in writing 
the Jewish War , he employed collaborateurs to 
assist him with the Greek (c. Ap. i. 50, XPV^wfo 
run vpbs r^w 'EWrjvL&a <pu)vf}w crwepyoit), and no doubt 
he had similar assistance in writing the Antiquities. 
It would be interesting to know how far their 
work extended. Naturally, variations in the style 
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and vocabulary occnr, partly dne to the different 
sources on which he draws, partly perhaps to the 
advice of different awepyoi. 

The most marked instance of change of style 
occurs in three of the later books of the Antiquities 
(XVII. XVIII. XIX.). Among the most striking of 
the phrases and uses peculiar to or characteristic 
of these three books, the following may be noted: 
a large use of the neuter participle (pres. aor. pf. 
fut.) with article as an abstract noun \e.g. xvn. 1, 
t6 fiif irucotvuvrjixov ; 171, 4v 4\vldi rov dva<r<pa\ovvros 
‘of recovery*: a list is given in Schmidt, op. cit. 
361-368: the use is Thucydidean] ; a more frequent 
use of the optative [Schmidt notes that the con¬ 
junctive is absent from Book XVII.] ; the use of el 
with inf. in oratio obliqun, of the Attic termina¬ 
tion -aro for -vro (Thucydidean), of 6x6<ros where 
&ros is used in the earlier books, of wrnaovv (rap 
ovrivovv, otiffTtvas — Tr&vTas), and the phrases 4k tov 
6(4os, f.iifStp els dva(3o\&s (cf. Thucydides), and, com¬ 
bined, /i7)dtv els dv. dXX* 4k rov 6£4os. The departure 
in these books from the ordinary practice of the 
writer extends to the orthography. Whereas else¬ 
where Josephus, according to the MSS, almost 
invariably writes the Attic rr, in these books a<r is 
the rule, and rr is almost unrepresented; it begins 
to recur towards the end of Book XIX., and in XX. 
the two spellings occur in almost equal proportions. 
It must Ihb added that in these books the imitation 
of Thucydidean words and phrases is more marked ; 
the writer has tried to reproduce the difficult style 
and involved periods of his model, with the result 
that he has often made his meaning very obscure, 
and the text lias suffered much corruption. The 
subject-matter in this portion of the work is less 
carefully arranged, and there is not a single refer¬ 
ence to authorities. Schmidt (op. cit . p. 368) has 
suggested that the peculiarities of this section are 
due to the use of Nicolaus of Damascus. But the 
remaining fragments of Nicolaus do not contain the 
usages in question ; traces of his style may rather 
be found in the books preceding XVII. The use of 
a single authority for this long section is out of 
the question, and the difference of style is probably 
to be accounted for by the employment of another 
(rvvepyds and amanuensis. It' is not unlikely that 
the work was laid by for some time when the end 
of Book XVI. was reached. 

An interesting study has been made by Driiner 
( Untcrsuchunqcn fiber Josephus , Marburg, 1896, 
pp. 1-34) of the use made by Josephus of Thucy¬ 
dides as a model. The imitation is considerable in 
the earlier books of the Antiquities : from Book 
VI. to XII., and in xx., it is non-existent or very 
slight: in XIII.-XVI. it gradually increases, and 
reaches its climax in xvn.-xix. It is not confined 
to the diction. The narrative of incidents in the 
history of the Israelites has been heightened by 
touches from the account of the siege of Plataea 
and the Sicilian expedition (cf. Ant. IV. 55 with 
Thuc. ii. 77, and Ant. iv. 91 f. with Thuc. vii. 83 f.). 
The Sicilian expedition especially has roused the 
Jewish historian to imitation. (See also Kennedy, 
Sources of NT Greek , 56 f. ; J. A. Ernesti, Obser¬ 
vations Philologicu - criticce, etc., Leipzig, 1795). 
The style of Josephus has also been influenced, 
though in a less degree, by a study of Herodotus 
(Schmidt, op. cit. 509 f.). 

Niese (Hist. Zcitschrift , Bd. lxxvi. 207) remarks 
on the language of the Jewish War that it is 
‘precious* ( gewahit ), and rich in poetical and rare 
words. ‘It is not the simple speech of the 
Atticists, but approximates to the overladen ful¬ 
ness of the Asiatic oratory.* He finds the style 
of the Antiquities simpler and the poetical colour¬ 
ing almost wanting. The same care, according to 
Niese, is not spent in the Antiquities on the avoid¬ 
ance of hiatus; in both works, however, the crasis 


of article and noun (e.g. rdSe\<pov, rd<r<f>a\ovs, 
Boifidnov , BJ ii. 148) appears to bo the rule. 

vii. Editions and Translations.— All pre¬ 
vious editions of Josephus have been supplanted 
by the great critical edition of B. Niese in 7 
volumes, containing a full critical apparatus and 
introductions on the relations of the MSS (Berlin, 
1887-1895). Niese*s only fault seems to have been 
a too great reliance on a single class of MSS, with 
the result that the true text is often to be looked 
for in the apparatus rather than in the text. In 
the manual edition of Niese, without critical ap¬ 
paratus (1888-1895), some corrections of the errors 
of the MSS have been introduced. On the basis 
of Niese’s work, Naber has constructed a recension 
of his own (6 vols., Teubner, 1888-1896). Niese’s 
edition is indispensable to the student, but that of 
Naber will also be found useful as supplementing 
and, to some extent, improving on the work of 
Niese. 

Each of the works of Josephus has its own 
separate MS tradition: the MSS of the two halves 
of the Antiquities (I.-X., xi.-xx.) also have their 
own separate histories. For this history, and for 
the early versions of Josephus, it will be sufficient 
to refer the reader to the introductions to Niese’s 
volumes and to Schiirer, GJV 8 L 95-99. With 
regard to the old Latin versions it need only be 
stated here that we have: (1) a version of the 
Antiquities and the contra Apionem undertaken at 
the instance of Cassiodorus ( tie Institutions Div. 
Lit. 17) in the 6th cent. ; (2) a version of the 
Jewish War commonly attributed to Rufinus; (3) 
a very free Latin version of the Jewish War , 
which goes by the name of Hegesippus, a corruption 
of the name Josephus. The seven books are here 
compressed into live. The original is abbreviated, 
freely altered, and sometimes expanded : it has 
the appearance of being rather a new work than a 
translation. It goes back to the time of Ambrose 
of Milan, to whose pen it has sometimes, although 
probably incorrectly, been attributed. — Of the 
Life alone no Latin version exists.—There is a 
Syriac version of Book VI. of the War. 

Of English translations the most serviceable, as 
containing the complete works, is that of Whiston, 
revised by Shilleto (London, 1889-1890), but the 
revision has been somewhat carelessly executed, 
and the translation is not always to be relied on. 
An English version of the War and the Life by 
Traill (London, 1862) is reported to be more 
reliable. 

Literature.— The literature on Josephus is Immense. For a 
conspectus of the more recent works, the reader must be 
referred to the very full bibliography given by Schurer, op. oit. 

i. 100-100, to whose work the present writer is very greatly 
indebted. References will there be found to treatises on many 
interesting points, such as the chronology and geography of 
Josephus, which have not been touched on m the present article. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

NUMBERS, HOURS, TEARS, AND DATES.*— 

i. Numbers and Counting. Difficulty of fixing precise mean¬ 

ing of expressions. 

L The ‘three days’ between our Lord’s death and 
resurrection. 

2. The ‘three years’ and 'fourteen years’ of Gal 1*8 
and 2^. 

8. The 4 fourteen years ’ of 2 Co 12 s . 

4. The ‘seven days’ of Ac 20*>. 

5. The ‘twelve days’ of Ac 24^. 

ii. Hours of the Day. 

1. Varying senses of the terms 4 hour’ and ‘day.’ 

2. 4 Hours ’ in the NT. The discrepancy between Mk 

18® and Jn 19H 

iii. Years and Dates. 

1. Dating by the years of kings and emperors. The 
4 fifteenth year of Tiberius ’ iu Lk 3*. 


* Cf. artt. Chronology op tiie OT and Chronology op the NT 
in vol. L Most of the points dealt with in the present article 
concern the NT alone, although some of the principles laid 
dow n, particularly in the first part of $ iii., will be found tc 
apply equally to the OT. 
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2. Patino by periodically elected magistrate*. 

8. 1 toting by priests or other officials. 

4 . Devices of historians for indicating important dates. 

6. Character of the dating in the NT. 

6. Dating by counting from a fixed era (Seleucid, 

Actian, etc.). 

7. The Beginning of the Tear in current use. 

(а) According to Roman custom, year began 

1 January. 

(б) In Asia Minor and N. Syria, year began 

about autumn equinox. 

(c) In Southern Syria, year began about spring 
equinox. 

Literature. 

L Numbers and Counting.— Important results 
Bometimes turn on the precise meaning of such ex¬ 
pressions as 4 six days afterwards,’ or 4 on the sixth 
day afterwards,’ and ‘he was ten years old,’ or 
‘when he was in liis tenth year.’ There is a 
tendency in English to differentiate between ex¬ 
pressions containing the cardinal and the ordinal 
numbers, so that 4 the tenth year of his age ’ refers 
to the interval between nine and ten, while 4 ten 
years old ’ means that the person in question has 
lived ten years and something more. Sometimes, 
again, we find that, when the expression 4 six days 
later ’ is used, the intention is not to reckon the day 
from which the period is counted as one of the six, 
whereas, when the expression ‘on the sixth day 
after’ is employed, the intention is to reckon the 
starting-point as one of the six (as. e.g., 4 the sixth 
year after ’ 1901 is 1906, but the phrase 4 six years 
after’ 1901 means 1907). Generally speaking, in 
Greek, Roman, and Graeco-Roman usage there was 
no such difference between the expressions with car¬ 
dinal and with ordinal numbers ; but both classes 
of expression were used and understood as we in 
English tend to interpret the ordinal form. The 
older and popular expression in English also did 
not, as a rule, recognize such a difference : e.g. the 
idiomatic expression ‘ this day eight days ’ means 
the same day in the following week (the interval, 
e.g., from Tuesday to the following Tuesday), and 
‘ fifteen days’ is still sometimes used to denote an 
interval of a clear fortnight. The following ex¬ 
amples of ancient usage may be cited :— 

Cicero (ad Fam. iv. 6. 1) says that yEmilius 
Paullus, the conqueror of Macedonia, lost two sons 
within seven days. Livy (xlv. 40) tells the story 
in more detail, that the younger son died five 
days before, and the elder three days after, his 
triumph over Macedonia was celebrated. Some 
scholars have remarked on the discrepancy be¬ 
tween these statements. But there is no discrep¬ 
ancy when the numbers are counted according to 
the ancient fashion. If the triumph was cele¬ 
brated, say, on the 14th day of the month, then, 
as Livy says, the younger son died on the 10th and 
the elder on the 16th; and, as Cicero says, the 
16th is the seventh day after that on which the 
first son died. 

Galba adopted Piso on 10 January A.D. 69. 
Then followed four complete days of sovereignty ; 
and on 15 January Piso, in a speech to the soldiers, 
spoke of the day as the sixth since his adoption 
(Tacitus, Hist. i. 18 and 28). 

There are some exceptions to this usage; but 
probably all could be explained as arising out of 
the special circumstances. Thus Tacitus else¬ 
where speaks of Piso’s reign as lasting fpur days 
{Hist. i. 19 and 48). According to our reckoning, it 
lasted five clear days, from 10 to 15 January ; but 
there were only four unbroken days of sovereignty. 

The general rule that has just been stated must 
be applied in interpreting the numerical state¬ 
ments in the NT.— 

1. The three days between the Saviour’s death 
and resurrection are part of Friday (viz. the few 
hours that remained before sunset), the whole 
twenty-four hours from sunset on Friday to sunset 


on Saturday, and the few hours between sunset on 
Saturday and the early hour of the resurrection 
before sunrise on Sunday. 

2. The three years and the fourteen years in 
Gal l 18 2 1 must be counted in the same way, the 
first and the last year in each period being only 
fractions of a year. Here the reckoning is com¬ 
plicated by the uncertainty as to how St. Paul 
counted the years. Was he thinking of years of 
liis own age; or years reckoned from the day of 
his conversion as prominent in liis mind at the 
moment; or years according to the common Asia 
Minor and N. Syrian reckoning, with New Year in 
the autumn ; or years according to the S. Syrian 
style, with New Year in the spring (like the Jewish 
sacred year) ; or years according to the Roman 
style, with New Year on 1 January? (see § iii. 7). 

The first two of these suppositions may be at 
once set aside as inconsistent with the ancient 
custom of thought and expression: years were 
counted by St. Paul as beginning and ending 
according to the current usage, and any part of 
the current year, however small, was counted as 
one year. It would lie as unreasonable to consider 
that lie counted the years as beginning and ending 
according to his birthday or liis conversion day 
as it would be to consider that he counted days 
as beginning and ending according to the hour of 
either of those events. But the real difficulty lies 
in determining what system of years was ordi¬ 
narily used bv St. Paul in thinking and counting s 
in other words, what day was New' Year’s day in 
his estimation. 

The present writer is not aware of any argument 
justifying an absolute and confident answer to this 
question. But the general impression made by 
the facts stated in § iii. 7 is that St. Paul counted 
according to the N. Syrian system, with the year 
beginning about the autumn equinox. This gives 
the general rule (stated only as probable, not as 
certain), that, in reckoning the number of years 
that had elapsed since any event, St. Paul counted 
the second year as beginning to run about the next 
autumn equinox : thus the interval between the 
event and the ensuing autumn equinox, how r ever 
short, was reckoned as a year, and so with the 
interval separating the point down to which he 
counts from the last preceding autumn equinox. 

According to this rule, the conversion of St. 
Paul (assuming, for the moment, the traditional 
day, 19 January, to be correct) and his first visit 
to Jerusalem (which he says took place three years 
after liis conversion) might have occurred ill two 
successive years of the Christian era. In liis way 
of counting, the first year would be at an end uljout 
23 Sept, or 1 Oct., after the conversion, the second 
year would end in the autumn of the following 
year, and any event in Oct. or later of that year 
would be in the third year. Thus, if the con¬ 
version w'ere in January A.D. 31, the first visit to 
Jerusalem might have occurred in Oct.-Dec. A.D. 
32, or in the first nine months of A.D. 33. On the 
other hand, if St. Paul was thinking of Roman 
years, the first visit could not be earlier than Jan. 
of 33, and might be as late as Dec. of 33. Thus a 
difference of nearly a whole year might be caused 
by the slight difference between those two methods 
of reckoning. 

3. The statement in 2 Co 12 2 is also interesting. 
Fourteen years before w'riting, St. Paul had 
enjoyed the greatest vision, and the closest com¬ 
munion with the Divine nature, that had ever 
been granted him. There is probably little doubt 
in the mind of almost all scholars that these w ords 
were written during late summer or early autumn, 
about six months before the last journey to Jeru¬ 
salem began. On the scheme of chronology' which 
is followed in this article, this would be about Aug. 
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or Sept. A.D. 56; and the year in which the vision 
took place would be, on the Asia Minor and N. 
Syrian system, the year ending in autumn A.D. 43, 
on the S. Syrian system the year ending in spring 
A.D. 44, on the Roman system A.D. 43 (see § iii. 7). 

4 In Ac 20 ® it is said that the deputation going 
to Jerusalem tarried seven days at Troas. As they 1 
sailed away from Troas on Monday morning, they 
must have arrived there on the preceding Tues¬ 
day before sunset. The journey from Philippi to 
Troas occupied five days, and therefore began on 
the Friday preceding. The live days’ journey, . 
doubtless, included one day’s travel on Friday to 
Neapolis,* on Saturday they sailed for Troas, and, 
alter a slow voyage (Ac 1 C ,J ), they arrived proh- , 
ably early on Tuesday. These dates may be 
regarded as practically certain. Now it seems j 
also practically certain that St. Paul started as 
soon as the days of Unleavened Bread were ended, 
for he was eager to be in Jerusalem in time for the 
Feast of Pentecost. In order to reach Jerusalem 
he was dependent on the uncertain chance of 
ships ;f he hail already been in Philippi for some 
time, and there was no social need for him to 
prolong his stay for a single day after the Feast 
was ended. Every consideration shows that he 
was hound to delay only for the .festival season in 
Philippi, and to start immediately after. That is 
certainly the plain intention of the writer of Acts. 

The long detention in Troas, waiting for a pas¬ 
sage towards Syria, and the second shorter deten¬ 
tion in Miletus, show how uncertain was the 
course of a ship, and prove that St. Paul could 
not afford to spend any time in Philippi after the 
feast was ended. Oil the other hand, when lie had 
reached Ciesarea, and had only a land journey 
along a good road, on which the rate and time . 
could be reckoned with confidence, he was able to 
wait several days, and go up to Jerusalem just 
before Pentecost. 

Thus we reach the conclusion that, in the year I 
in which St. Paul went up to Jerusalem, Passover ! 
began on a Thursday at sunset, and the days of 
l-nleavened Bread came to an end on the following 
Thursday at sunset. From this it has l>eeii inferred 
(llamsay, £Y. Paul the Traveller , p. 289 ) that the 
journey was made in the year A.D. 57 ; and the 
discussions which have taken place on the point 
seem to the present writer only to have established 
this result more cl early. X 
5. There is much difficulty in St. Paul’s words, Ac 
24 41 ‘ It is not more than twelve days since I went 
up to worship at Jerusalem.’ The reckoning seems 
to show that it was a little more than twelve days. 
St. Paul reached Jerusalem after a journey, pre¬ 
sumably after sunset, so that, though it was only 
next morning that he called on St. James, yet in 
the reckoning both events fall in the first day. 
Then we seem, at first sight, to have the following 
list of days and events:— 

1 st day. Arrival after sunset; visit to St. James 
next morning. 

2 nd „ First day of Purification, Ac 2r J8 . 

3rd „ Second „ „ 

4th „ Third „ „ 

5th „ Fourth „ „ 

* No long detention ia to be expected at Neapolia, where, 
doubtless, ships were to be found sailing for Troas every da.v 
(see above, p. 400, also pp. 384, 389); but still a certain amount 
of time must have been lost there. 

t There were no pilgrim-ships (such as might have been got 
before' Passover) sailing direct; and, even after a ship was 
found, its voyage might be broken at harbours on the way; see 
above, p. 400. 

J Divergent views are stated by Mr. Turner, above, voL i. 
p. 420, by Prof. Bacon in Expositor (1898, i. 123; 1899, ii. 851, 
412; 1900, ii. l)i The latter argues on the false assumption 
that the strict and narrow Judaic practice of the later reaction 
against Roman and Christian sdenoe obtained also in the early 
years of the Imperial period. 


6 tli day. Fifth day of Purification. 

7th „ Sixth „ „ 

8 th „ Seventh „ „ * , Ac 21 27 ; riot ; 

St. Paul’s speech. 

9th „ Council, Ac 22 30 . 

(J )ream by night, 23 u . 

10 th ' Conspiracy, 23 1 -. 

*’ j Journey to Antipatris beginB before 

t sunset, 23 31 . 

j Journey to Antipatris continues by 
11 th „ - night. 

[Arrival in Caesarea before sunset, 23 saL . 
12th ,, Detention in Caesarea, 2nd day, 24 1 . 

].>th ,, ,, ,, ,, 3rd ,, 

14tli ,, ,, ,, „ 4th „ 

15. .I ,, ,, ,, ,, 5th ,, ; trial. 

This list seems to show that fifteen days at the 
least had elapsed between St. Paul’s arrival in 
Jerusalem and the day when he declared that not 
more than twelve days had passed since he went 
up to Jerusalem. 

The explanation probably lies in Ac 21 w * when 
the seven days (of purification) were about to be 
completed.’ + In the above list this is understood 
as implying that the seventh day had arrived; but 
it may, perhaps, be taken as merely implying 4 the 
seven days ot purification were more than half 
finished, and the men were now coming near the 
end of the period.This seems quite consistent 
with the fifth day, and in that case St. Paul would 
Ikj speaking on the thirteenth day since his entry 
into Jerusalem; and we may understand the 
peculiar expression 4 not more than tw’elve days ’ 
as meaning 4 the thirteenth day is not yet com- 
! pleted and past* : this form of expression show's 
distinct analogy with the case quoted above from 
Tacitus {Hist, l 19 and 48). 

ii. Hours of the Day.—1. ‘ Hour ’ (wpa, hora ) 
is a w'ord used in a considerable variety of senses 
in the NT. The Latin hora was borrowed from 
the Greek (<fy>a), and was to a great extent deter¬ 
mined in usage by the origin. The Greek word &pa 
meant, in a very wide and general sense, a distin¬ 
guishable period of time, a division of time marked 
off by a beginning and an end, however vaguely the 
bounds might be indicated. Thus &pa meant, in 
the most general way, a measurable or estimable 
lapse of time; and this sense of the word never 
entirely disappeared, and is found in the NT, c.g. 
Aik fi 36 (twice), where it is rendered ‘day* in both 
AV and RV ; Mk ll 11 , 2 Co 7 8 , w here it is rendered 
4 season ’ in A V and KV. The Jyxu tt}$ wktos and 
rfjs 7 yitpas in Xenophon, Mem. iv. 3. 4, are not the 
‘hours’ of night and of day, but the great 
‘periods,’ the watches of night and the forenoon 
and afternoon of day. 

The most characteristic division of time indi¬ 
cated by &pa in early time was the season of the 
year; and the mythological Horai were personifi¬ 
cations of the Seasons. The use of the w ord in 
the sense of a division of the day, something ap¬ 
proximating to an hour in the modern usage, 
nirdly begins much before the end of the 4th cent. 
B.C. in the extant literature; but this quickly 
became the most common and widespread mean¬ 
ing of the w’ord; and from some time, probably 
early in the 3rd cent. B.C. onwards, the Greet 
word in that sense w'as adopted in Latin. The 
division, w hich was probably of Babylonian origin 

* Assuming 1 for the moment that the riot broke out on the 
last day of Purification; but we shall see below that it prob- 
ablv occurred on the fifth day. 

t*The rendering ‘almost completed’ in AY and BY ia too 
strong for the Greek fiuXA#* rwriAijr&u. 

; The Bezan text rwriXovuiviiS 3i rij; ifiZiun; z/ujpae, which is 
inconsistent with our rendering, is evidently a later alteration 
to secure a more precise and definite sense than the true Lukan 
text. 
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(Herod. iL 109), was according to the duodecimal 
system ; and from an early time in the history of 
this usage traces occur both of a popular division 
of the period of light from sunrise to sunset (the 
natural day) into twelve parts or &pat, and of a 
scientific division of the double period of light and 
darkness from sunrise to sunrise, or from sunset to 
sunset (the civil or legal day), into twenty-four 
(twice twelve) parts. 

Hours of the latter class, one twenty-fourth part 
of the fixed and unvarying period, a revolution of 
the earth round its axis, were of absolutely fixed 
and unvarying length; but the words kora, &pa, 
were rarely employed by the ancients in that 
sense: it was only astronomers that sometimes 
spoke of these &pai larjuepivat, koras cequinoctiales , 
as they were called. In ordinary usage among the 
ancients, these words ‘kora , &pa, had a different 
meaning, which arose out of the only means of 
measuring hours known and used in ordinary life 
by the ancients, the sun-dial. The dial, originally 
a very simple instrument among the Greeks, was 
improved, until it afforded a means of dividing the 
time between sunrise and sunset into twelve equal 
parts or hours. These hours were equal in length 
to each other during the same day, but varied in 
length from day to day. The earliest systematic 
use of this division into twelve hours among the 
Greeks is said to have been made during the 4th 
centuiy before Christ. 

While hours of this new kind were in common 
and popular use, the astronomers found it neces¬ 
sary for their purposes to use the equinoctial or 
sidereal hours of unvaiying length, which they 
calculated by means of clepsydras or water-clocks. 

There often occur in the NT examples of a system 
of numbering the hours of the day. The third, 
the sixth, and the ninth hour, as the main divisions 
between the four quarters of the day, occur very 
often. ‘ From the fifth to the tenth hour * Ac 19“ 
(according to the Bezan text) is a note of the 
hours of lecturing in a public ball of quite un¬ 
usual and even unique character in the NT ; 1 the 
eleventh hour* (Mt 20®) is proverbial of the ap¬ 
proaching end of an allotted time. St. John uses 
the numbers with exceptional accuracy: * the tenth 
hour,’ l 40 ; ‘ the seventh hour ’ (in a medical obser¬ 
vation), 4®. 

The precise meaning of these expressions in cer¬ 
tain cases has been the subject of some doubt 
among NT commentators; but there is absolutely 
no uncertainty as to the meaning in ancient pagan 
usage, and the doubts expressed as regards the 
interpretation in a few passages of Christian writ¬ 
ings are unnecessary. A certain amount of ob¬ 
scurity is introduced into the subject by the use 
of the word ‘day* in two different senses: the 
period of light from about sunrise to sunset is 
called the natural day as distinguished from the 
period of darkness or night; a day and a night to- 

S ither constitute the period of the legal or civil 
ay. In the following remarks we distinguish 
these two senses by the convention that ‘day’ 
means the period of light as distinguished from 
the night ( Lichttag in German), ana that 4 Day’ 
means the legal period of a day and a night. 

According to our own ordinary modem system 
of counting time, the legal Day is divided into 24 
hours, and the hour is an unvarying and absolute 
duration of time; while the length of the day and 
the night are continually changing within certain 
limits (according to latitude), the day containing 
more hours and the night fewer at midsummer, 
and conversely at midwinter, while at the spring 
and the autumn equinox day and night are equal, 
and contain each 12 hours. 

There are only the scantiest traces of such a 
meaning for the word ‘hour’ in ancient times, 


and it never occurs in popular usage, though it 
seems to have been known to astronomers from a 
very early time. The length of the ordinary ancient 
* hour ’ varied continually from day to day through¬ 
out the year. The day, the period between sun 
rise and sunset, was divided into twelve equal 
parts called ‘hours’ (Jn IP). The division was 
marked by the progress of the shadow from line 
to line on the sun-dial; and the progress was 
more widely published in houses of a more preten¬ 
tious character by some such device as the blow¬ 
ing of a trumpet. In Trimalchio’s house (l’et- 
ronius, p. 26) * the trumpeter was an established 
institution; and in the old German Imperial city 
of Goslar the same ancient custom was maintained 
by the public authorities down almost to the pres¬ 
ent time: not many years ago, and perhaps still, 
the trumpeter in Goslar sounded every quarter of 
an hour, for the division of time is carried out 
more minutely in modern than in ancient times. 

There is hardly any trace in popular Graeco- 
Roman usage of any definite division of time 
shorter than the hour: horce momento, ‘in the 
motion of an hour,’ i.e. the time that the shadow 
on the dial takes to creep from one line to the 
next, was a customary phrase for a brief interval 
(Horace, Sat. i. 1*16). Hence the word ‘hour* is 
often used in the NT to indicate a point of time, 
where the more emphatic expression of modern 
language would require some such term as * instant ’ 
or ‘moment,’ e.y. Mt 8 13 9®, Mk 14", Lk 12 8 ®- 40 , 
Jn 17 1 . But this usage may really be much more 
emphatic than it appears at first sight. The Latin 
word hora certainly, and perhaps also the Greek 
&pa, are often used in the sense, not of the period 
that the shadow takes to creep from line to line 
on the dial, but of the brief moment in which the 
shadow crosses the line. Bilfinger has conclusively 
proved, contfary to the opinion of almost all 
other scholars, that the latter was the moie fre¬ 
quent sense of the terms in Latin, kora prima , 
kora secunda : these generally indicated, not the 
whole time which the shadow required to move 
from the starting-point at sunrise to the first line, 
and from the first to the second line, but the 
moment + when the shadow reached the first or 
the second line. Hence kora sexta is frequently 
found, and almost always has the precise and 
exact sense ‘ at the point of noon.’ 

But Bilfinger tries to push too far the view 
which he champions. There are certainly some 
cases in which horn prima means the whole period 
from sunrise to the moment when the shadow on 
the dial reaches the first division. In truth, the 
ancients were far from being so accurate as modern 
people are; and probably many of them were 
hardly conscious of any difference between these 
two meanings, and used the term kora prima so 
loosely that they could hardly have specified which 
of the two meanings they had in mind. We ought 
not to tnr to make them out more accurate than 
they really were. Their vagueness in estimat¬ 
ing the divisions of time must be allowed for. 
They had never been used to measure time so 
accurately or so minutely as we do. They had 
no division shorter than the hour ; and they talked 
of the hours very loosely, making use chiefly of 
the prominent divisions—first, third, sixth, ninth, 
and twelfth hours. The third hour meant little 
more than ‘ during the forenoon *; and if an ordi¬ 
nary person, speaking of the third hour, were 
criticised and told that he should have said the 
sixth hour, he would probably have regarded the 
correction as too slight to be worth making, just 
as a Turkish peasant would at the present day. 
Modem peoples are so habituated to minute and 

* Cf. also Martial, viii. 67. x. 48; Juvenal, Sat x. 2151 

f Bilfinger, Der bilrgerliche Tag. 
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accurate divisions of time, and to precise punctu¬ 
ality, that their thought and language have ac¬ 
quired a precision which is wanting in the ancient 
writers,* and which we must not try to force on 
them by strained interpretation. 

An example of the double meaning of the term 
* hour * is seen if Mt 20 9 be compared with Plutarch, 
Crass. 17. In the former passage 4 the eleventh 
hour’ is used metaphorically to indicate the last 
point of time, the last line and hour of the dial, 
before the allotted time, viz. the day, comes to an 
end, and the opportunity is lost for ever. In the 
latter passage * the twelfth hour ’ is used to convey 
the same proverbial sense, as being the last period, 
which ends when the sun sets. St. Matthew 
thinks of the moment when the shadow crosses 
the last dividing line; Plutarch thinks of the 
interval that elapses between that moment and 
the sunset. The influence of Roman usage is here 
seen : dials and divisions of time seem to nave l>een 
more familiar in the Roman time, and with greater 
familiarity came the use of kora to indicate the 
point of time when the shadow crosses the line. 

When flora piima or secuncla indicates a i>oint 
of time, it means the moment when the shadow 
readies the line at the end of the first or of the 
second hour after sunrise ; and so on. Hence, in 
this usage, koraprima corresj>onds in logical sense, 
though not in time, to our expression 4 one o’clock.* 

The length of the hour varied, therefore, accord¬ 
ing to the length of the day : it was about 75 
minutes long at midsummer, and hardly more 
than 45 at midwinter, while at the equinox it was 
exactly 60 minutes, like the hour in our modern 
custom. This sense of the word 4 hour ’ as a period 
of time is found in such passages as Ac 19* 4 5 7 ,+ 
Lk 22 59 , M120 1 - 26 4l \ Mk 14-* 7 . In popular language 
the varying length of the hour is alluded to in 
such expressions as flora wstim. In both Greek 
and Roman times the conception of an hour as an 
unvarying period of time, the twenty-fourth part 
of the civil or legal Day, occasionally appears in 
hooks of a more scientific character, but never 
in popular literature or common life. 

The division of the hour into 60 minutes is said 
to be of Babylonian origin, and may have had an 
existence in scientific thought anti astronomical 
calculations; but such a minute division played 
no part in popular life, never affected popular 
thought, and was not expressed by any word in 
popular language. The Jbour was the shortest 
division of time known to ordinary people, as has 
been stated above. 

In ordinary usage the night was divided, not 
into hours but into four watches, the second of 
which ended at midnight. The dial gave no means 
of dividing the night into hours; and the length 
of hours of the day could not, except with much 
trouble and careful adjustment (such as only men 
of science would be able to give), be applied to the 
night by such methods of measuring as the clep¬ 
sydra or water-clock, because the night hours grew 
shorter as the day hours grew longer, ana co¬ 
incided with them in length only at the equinox. 
But, by analogy from the expression hora sexta 
for * noon,* midnight was often called hora sexta 
noctis (Ulpian in Digest, xli. 3. 7 ; compare xl. 1.1, 
xxviii. 1. 5 ; Aulus Gellius, iii. 2. 11). The Greek 
corresponding expression is not found in the NT 
(probably not anywhere in strictly Greek litera- 

* The looseness shown by St Lnke in regard to time is noted 
in St. Paul the Traveller , p. 18, etc. 

t In Ac 67 itpSt rptSt hiewt/jM must mean * the period of three 
hours ’; it can hardly be, according to the usage described in 
the following paragraph, the interval that separates a line on 
the dial from the third following line, because that would give 
a space of only two hours, according to the ancient way of 
counting the starting-point as the first. Lk 22» must be inter- 
p.'eted on the seme analogy. 


ture), but the similar expression * at the third hour 
of night,* implying the end of the first watch, 
occurs in Ac 23**.* In Ac 16 33 ‘the same hour of 
the night,* the meaning is 4 instant * or 4 point of 
time,’ as in the expressions described above. 

It is accordingly involved in the very idea and 
origin of the hours in common usage that they 
begin from sunrise, and that the first hour ended 
when the shadow reached the first dividing line on 
the dial; and so on. These hours are parts of the 
natural day, the Lichttag , and cannot be counted 
except as beginning w ith the day. The hours, as 
parts of the civil Day, were a totally different con¬ 
ception, which, as we have seen, never affected or 
entered into popular usage and popular thought. 
Is it possible that those equinoctial hours might 
have been counted as beginning from the point 
when the Day was considered to begin (though 
only in scientific work) ? We ask, then, when the 
Day w'as considered as beginning. 

The legal or civil Day, comprising a complete 
period of day and night, was regarded as begin¬ 
ning from various points in the East and in the 
West. The Roman usage was the same as our 
modern usage: the Day was reckoned as the 
period from one midnight, hora sexta noctis , to 
the next. In the Jewish and the Greek usage the 
Day was reckoned from sunset to sunset; and it is 
in accordance w ith its Eastern origin and its early 
development amid Greek surroundings that the 
Church always reckoned the ecclesiastical Day as 
beginning at sunset. Bilfinger, indeed, maintains 
that both Greeks and Romans (except in matters 
of Roman law) counted the Day as beginning at 
daylight, either sunrise or roughly at dawn ; but 
Unger has conclusively refuted his arguments on 
this point (see his article on 4 Tagesanfang * in 
Philologus, 1892, pp. 14ff., 212IT.), allowing only 
that there was a Macedonian usage (traceable at 
Pergamos and other places where the Macedonian 
calendar was used), according to which the Day 
was counted to begin from sunrise. It may, how¬ 
ever, be doubted whether those seeming cases of 
counting the Day from sunrise may not have been 
simply caused by the ordinary popular custom of 
counting the hours of the day as beginning writli 
the light. But however that may be, it is certain 
that no example has ever been quoted from the 
ancient waiters in which the hours w T ere counted 
as beginning from midnight. Though the Roman 
legal Day began at midnight, yet the hours of the 
day w ere counted only as beginning from sunrise ; 
and the hours of the night (in the rare cases in 
which hours of the night were spoken of) only 
from sunset. In popular usage probably no night- 
hours were spoken of except the third, sixth, and 
perhaps the ninth, as the beginnings of the second, 
third, and fourth watches; and those expressions 
were used, not because there was any device in 
ordinary use for dividing the night into twrelve 
hours, but simply by analogy from the three main 
customary divisions of the day. 

2. There has been among some NT scholars a 
certain degree of hesitation about accepting as 
absolutely and invariably true the principle that 
hours w’ere counted only as beginning from sunrise ; 
and some attempt has been made to show that the 
hours of the day w’ere sometimes counted after a 
different fashion. This hesitation lias been caused 
by the apparent discrepancy between Jn 19 14 and 
Mk 15 s29 . In the former passage it is said that the 
trial of Jesus w r as concluded and the judgment on 
the point of being pronounced 4 about the sixth 
hour,* and some more time was needed (but prob- 

* It is sometimes said that the Greeks had only three 
watches, the Romans four. This is an error arising from mis¬ 
interpretation of Pollux, i. 70. See Mr. Magana note or 
Herodotus, ix. 5, in his forthcoming edition. 
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ably not long) to conduct Jesus to the place of 
execution and raise Him on the cross, so that the 
Crucifixion could hardly have been consummated 
before 12 noon. No other estimate is given by St. 
John of the lapse of time on that day, but towards 
sunset it was found that Jesus was dead already, 
though the other two sufferers were still living; 
thereafter the body was taken away by Joseph 
and Nicodemus for burial, apparently just before 
the day was ended, perhaps about 5.30 or 5.45 p.m. 

In the latter passage, Aik 15 25 , it is stated that 
the Crucifixion was consummated * at the third 
hour,’ i.e. 9 a.m. (modern time), and that at the 
sixth hour darkness began and lasted till the ninth 
hour, when Jesus died : about the beginning of 
evening, very soon after 6 p.m. (modern time, i.e. 
sunset), Joseph took awdy the body for burial. 

It has been suggested (and the view is advocated 
by some high authorities) that St. John counted 
the hours as beginning from midnight, so that 
according to him judgment was pronounced on 
Jesus about 6 a.m. (modern time); then after an 
interval of three hours followed the Crucifixion, 
and afterwards darkness began (according to the 
Synoptics) at noon. By this device all is shown to 
be in perfect harmony. It is urged that the dif¬ 
ference in the way of counting the hours was due 
to the fact that St. John wrote in Ephesus, and 
counted in this one case according to the fashion 
of Asia Minor as being familiar to the public for 
'which he wrote. An example of this supposed 
Asia Minor custom is sought in the martyrdom of 
Polycarp at the eighth hour. It is maintained 
that exhibitions of wild beasts, and executions by 
exposure to the beasts, ordinarily took place before 
noon (which is true),* and that therefore the eighth 
hour can only have been 8 a.m. (modern time). 

It is needless to discuss fully the case of Poly- 
carp ; f the facts show beyond doubt that his case 
was exceptional, and that he did not suffer until 
after noon. He w*as arrested near sunset at a 
villa at some distance from Smyrna (to which he 
had retired after leaving his first refuge in a villa 
near the city) on a Friday, officers having been 
sent to arrest him in compliance with the shouts 
of the crowded audience at the conclusion of the 
venatio in the stadium at Smyrna on that day. He 
was permitted to pray for two hours after arrest; 
‘when the hour for departure arrived* (that is, 
evidently, early on Saturday morning) he Avas 
conducted to Smyrna ; he was introduced for trial 
before the proconsul after the games in the 
stadium were concluded, because he could hardly 
have reached the city before the games began, and 
they would not be interrupted to allow the trial 
to proceed. It is clear that the games were over 
for the day when the trial was held, for Philip 
the Asiarch (who favoured Polycarp) declared that 
he could not reopen them in order to comply with 
the demand of the crowd that Polycarp should 
be exposed to the beasts. The games, or course, 
lasted more than one day; but it may be regarded 
as practically certain that they would not be con¬ 
tinued after the fifth hour.t The interval between 
that hour and the eighth was occupied with the 
trial (for the forms of Roman law% even in a 
hurried trial, required some time) and the pre¬ 
paration for the execution; and the Jews, who 
could hardly have been present at the games on 
a Sabbath of especial sanctity, but who came in 
numbers to the trial, showed themselves active in 
procuring materials to burn Polycarp. Othei ex- 

* Sec the full discussion in Friedlander’s Rom. Sittengesch. 
iii. p. 801 (349); also Martial, viii. 67. 4, v. 65. 8. 

t It is discussed at length in the Expositor, 4th Ser. [1893], 
voL vii. n. 220 ff. 

i See Expositor, loc. eft., and the article Tyrannus, vol. iv. 
p. 822 b . Martial says ad quintam varies exUndit Roma 
XubGTSS. 


amples of martyrdoms which took place in the 
afternoon are those of Zenobius and Zenobia at 
Aigeai in Cilicia on a Friday at the ninth houx 
{Actn Sanct. 31 Oct. p. 263), and of Pionius at 
Smyrna at the tenth hour (Acta Pionii). 

In those exceptional cases the hour was remem¬ 
bered ; but in ordinary cases the execution took 
place early in the day, commonly forming a part 
of the exhibitions or venationes. 

Thus the one example that has been most confi¬ 
dently quoted to prove the existence of a peculiar 
way of numbering the hours in Asia Minor turns 
out to be an example of the ordinary custom. In 
truth, the idea that in Asia Minor people counted 
the hours from midnight is even more improbable 
than it would be in other countries; for, as has 
been shown above, there are many instances of 
even the civil Day, as well as the natural day, 
being reckoned there to begin w’ith sunrise. More¬ 
over, why should St. John in that one case count 
his hours from midnight? It is certain and ad¬ 
mitted that elsewhere lie counts them from sunrise. 

The more closely the subject is examined, the 
more clear does it become that the numbering of 
the hours in popular usage always started from 
the beginning of the natural day. While the 
other kind of hours, the equinoctial, were some¬ 
times used in scientific calculations, there is no 
appearance that they were numbered. The very 
idea of numbering the hours is a matter of prac¬ 
tical convenience in everyday life, and has no 
scientific character. 

It must be recognized that there is an absolute 
—and perhaps intentional and deliberate—differ¬ 
ence between St. John and the Synoptbts: the 
latter declare that the Crucifixion took place 
about three hours earlier in the day than the 
former admits. With regard to this. difference 
there arise several questions bearing on the sub¬ 
ject of this article: \Yhich Evangelist shows him¬ 
self most attentive and observant of details of 
time ? what is the cause of the error which mu>t 
exist on one side or on the other? what is its 
importance ? with whom does it lie ? 

There can be no doubt that St. John is more 
careful about recording points and details of time. 
The two disciples of the Baptist went to the place 
where Jesus was, ‘about the tenth hour* (l 39 ). 
Why does ti e historian record such a minute and 
in itself valueless detail ? Obviously, he w as natu¬ 
rally attentive to details of time, and that one 
remained in his memory because he had seen and 
knoAvn. ‘About the sixth hour* Jesus sat down 
on the well of Jacob to rest (4 B ). The official’s son 
became free from the fever ‘ at the seventh hour ’ 
(4 M ). In these cases there is no intrinsic ini]>ort- 
ance (as there is in the case of the Crucifixion) to 
make the time of day memorable. The time when 
they occurred is stated, because the narrator re¬ 
membered the details from personal knowledge ; 
and only a person attentive to time-notes would 
have remembered wliat was the hour at which 
each event occurred. 

While the question which authority is right 
cannot be discussed without a far Avider estimate 
of facts and characteristics than belongs to the 
present article, yet the inference from the above- 
stated facts is m favour of St. John’s superior 
trustworthiness in any statement of time; and the 
long interval of three hours which the Synoptists 
place between the consummation of the Crucifixion 
and the beginning of the darkness seems improb¬ 
able. 

The cause of the difference in this matter lies 
probably or certainly in the want of attention to 
the lapse of time on one side or the other. St. John 
shows himself distinctly more attentive, through 
a certain personal character, whereas most of the 
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simple country people to whom the Synoptic; 
tradition must go back are very unlikely to have 
paid any attention to an exact estimate of the pas¬ 
sage of time, and may quite probably have erred in 
their recollection of the time. The reason for the 
difference lies simply in that inaccuracy in esti¬ 
mating and measuring the lapse of time which is 
observable in the thought and language of the 
ancients. The difference in opinion is not due 
to correct memory being obscured in the lapse 
of time; it dates from the event, and would he 
found in accounts written at the time, if witnesses 
of various character had been then ordered to 
state their impressions in writing. 

As to the degree of importance to be attached 
to the contradiction between the witnesses, it is 
evident from the general considerations already 
stated that there is no importance in such a 
difference of recollection. Three events occurred 
successively during the day; the memory of most 
of the witnesses marked the sequence by record¬ 
ing that they occurred respectively at tlie third, 
the sixth, and the ninth hour, the only three 
dnisions which the popular mind was used to 
note. But those three divisions were by most 
people used vaguely and roughly, without any 
accurate estimate of the precise hour indicated 
on the died; and so it was in this case. The 
people who assigned the time of the Crucifixion as 
the third hour would have probably been much 
surprised if any one had in their presence used 
their testimony to pin down the event to an exact 
hour. Their thought and mind were not trained 
to such accuracy, they saw no importance in being 
accurate, and they were from habit not capable of 
even attempting to be accurate in respect of the 
lapse of time. The sixth hour, as being midday, 
was better marked than any other; but even in 
regard to it we must allow considerable latitude 
when 01 dinary persons speak of it. St. John alone 
in the NT stands out as habitually careful and 
accurate in this respect. The distinction bet ween 
him and the other NT writers on this point is like 
the difference between llomans and Greeks. The 
Greeks made little use of the hours, and spoke 
little about them. The Romans used the hours 
in all departments of life, regulated their business 
and private life by them, and spoke frequently 
about them. St. John stood on the Roman plane. 

iii. Years and Dates.—A convenient and 
practically useful system of chronology was de¬ 
veloped only very slowly in the ancient world. 

1. Dating by the years of kings and emperors .— 
In countries governed by monarclis, the custom of 
dating by the years of the current reign was 
natural and widespread. Such a system was of 
course confined almost absolutely to the limits of 
the monarchy. Beyond those limits it could hardly 
be used, or understood, or verified. Even within 
those limits it had many practical disadvantages 
for historical purposes. For instance, a consider¬ 
able amount of trouble was often needed to dis¬ 
cover the meaning and value of dates in past time ; 
as amongst ourselves it would not be obvious, 
without some trouble, what interval elapsed be¬ 
tween the fifteenth year of George III. and the 
third year of Victoria. The difficulties of this 
metlioa are of course not so Berious in contem¬ 
porary dating: while a sovereign is reigning, the 
years of his reign, from whatever day it began, 
would be familiar to all the people, but after his 
death hardly any one remembers the exact limits 
of his reign. 

The difficulty is increased by the fact that a king 
reigns not for an exact number of years, but for a 
period that must be reckoned by years, months, 
and days. If his first year is counted as running 


from the day of his accession, his last year is a 
broken one; and his successor’s reign has to be 
counted as beginning from a different date. Thus 
a literal reckoning by the exact years of each king’s 
reign becomes chronologically so complicated as to 
be extremely unwieldy and practically impossible. 

Some modification was therefore commonly in¬ 
troduced for chronological purposes in this method 
of reckoning. The years of each king’s reign were 
counted according to the current and recognized 
system of years, and not according to the day 
when the reign began : either the first year of the 
monarch was reckoned as ending with the last day 
of the current year (so that thift nominal first year 
of his reign might last in reality only a few clays 
or months), or the last year of the former monarch 
was counted as running up to the end of the year 
in which lie died, and the first year of the new 
monarch was counted as beginning only with the 
first day of the local year next after he ascended 
the throne, or some other device of that kind 
was ado})ted in order to facilitate chronological 
reckoning. 

Thus either the first year of Queen Victoria 
would have to be reckoned as ending on 31 Dec. 
1S37, and her sixty-fifth year would be running at 
the time of her death in the beginning of 1901: 
but in that case the rest of the year 1901 would be 
reckoned by subsequent chronologists as the first 
year of Edward VII., and in historical chronology 

1837 would be called as a whole the first of Victoria 
and 1901 the first of Edward VII. : or else the whole 
of 1837 would have to be reckoned to William IV., 

1838 would be the first year of Victoria, and 1901 
would be her sixty-fourth, and would, as a whole, 
be reckoned as the last year of her reign. When¬ 
ever possible, it is desirable to investigate each 
writer's practice from his own writings. But, of 
the two alternative methods which have just been 
stated, the former was, on the whole, the more 
frequent and ordinary rule, and the one which 
mlist, in cases of doubt, be supposed to have been 
followed, as most likely to have been the practice 
of the writer in question. 

On the other liand, in dating by years of the 
emi>erors, it is obvious that in Egypt the latter 
method was often practised, and many persons 
continued to date documents by the emperor who 
had been in office at the beginning of the year, 
even though his successor had already been in 
power for many months ; see above, p. 379 b (where 
many of the cases alluded to are probably due, 
not entirely to ignorance, but to the idea that the 
whole current local year should be reckoned to the 
emperor in whose name it had begun). 

Practical convenience dictated the rule, and it 
may be regarded as universally observed that 
when ordinary persons spoke of a series of years 
they meant, and were understood by every one to 
mean, the current years of the country or State 
to which they belonged, and not years reckoned 
from some arbitrary epoch, such as the birth of 
an individual or the accession of a sovereign. 
Thus, in Egypt, the universal way of counting the 
years of the Roman emperors is known to have 
been according to the Egyptian year beginning on 
1 Tlioth (30 August). Similarly, we may be sure 
that in Syria people counted m ordinary usage 
according to the current local year (on which see 
§ iii. 7). 

There was no fixed and universal rule among 
chronologists regulating their practice in this 
respect; and the custom of each ancient writer 
should as far as possible be determined separ¬ 
ately from a special study of his method. Many 
errors have been made by modern writers owing 
to misinterpretation of chronological statements 
according to Imperial years. For example, in the 
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reign of Claudius, the dates (so important for NT 
chronology) of the great famine (Ac 12 l ) and of 
the edict expelling the Jews from Rome (Ac 18 a ) 
have been assigned to the fourth and ninth years 
of his reign. Now Claudius began to reign on 
25 Jan. a.d. 41, and many writers have forthwith 
assumed that his fourth year ran from 25 Jan. 44 
to 24 Jan. 45, and his ninth from 25 Jan. 49 to 24 
Jan. 50. But that assumption is certainly wrong. 
We must first ask who is the authority responsible 
for the date, and what was his way of counting 
Claudius’ years. Did he follow the Roman official 
reckoning of years of the reign, or did he follow any 
of the chronologists’ methods? The authority is 
Orosius; and it is clear that he followed the method 
which reckoned A.D. 41 as the last year of Caligula 
and 42 as the first year of Claudius.* Hence his 
authority (such as it is) places the great famine 
in A.D. 45, and the edict expelling the Jews from 
Rome in A.D. 50. Ultimately, the value of his 
evidence depends entirely on the older authority 
or authorities on whom he was dependent: that 
is a topic that has to be treated by a careful com¬ 
parative study of his account of the period as a 
whole. What concerns us here is that it is wrong 
to quote his evidence in favour of placing those 
events in A.D. 44 and 49. 

It lies outside of the limits of this article to in¬ 
vestigate the practice of the more scientific chrono¬ 
logists, which was not absolutely uniform. But so 
much is certain: the modem fashion of counting 
a sovereign’s years from the day of his predecessor s 
death and his own accession was not followed by 
chronologists or historians in ancient times; and 
the reason lies in the hopeless cumbrousness of 
that method of reckoning. Such * dynastic ’ years, 
as they may be termed, were hardly thought of or 
reckoned by the ancients. Current years, accord¬ 
ing to local usage, alone were taken into account. 

The official Roman practice in reckoning the 
years of an emperor’s reign varied. It was cer¬ 
tainly not determined by scientific considerations 
of chronological convenience, and probably de¬ 
pended greatly on the choice or caprice of indi¬ 
vidual emperors. In general, the only part of 
the official description or titles of the reigning 
emperor that gave a clue to the length of his 
reign was the number of times that he had held 
the tribunician authority,+ which was apparently 
chosen by Augustus as the characteristic feature 
and the fundamental element in his tenure of 
authority. The real foundation of his power, of 
course, lay in his command of the legions. That, 
however, was too harsh and repellent a feature; 
and in B.C. 23, after years of hesitation, during 
which he governed as triumvir by extraordinary 
appointment (for periods of five years, beginning 
from B.C. 42), or as consul by annual election 
(B.c. 31-23), he finally preferred to have the tribu¬ 
nician authority as Champion of the Commons 
conferred on him; and henceforth in his formal 
list of titles the number of years during which 
he had held that office was stated as being equi¬ 
valent to the years of his reign. The custom was 
continued by subsequent emperors. 

* This is pointed out by the present writer in St Paul the 
Traveller (pp. 68, 254), where it is explained as due to a faulty 
reckoning of the years of Claudius; hut in Was Christ Bom at 
Bethlehem t p. 228, the right explanation is riven that Orosius 
(or the older writer from whom he borrowed) reckoned inten¬ 
tionally after that fashion. We need not ask what was the 
New Tear's Day in Orosius’ reckoning: it was certainly late in 
our vear, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 68. 

t This number is always stated in the title (except in the 
abbreviated titles on corns): trib. pot, alone means the first 
year of the authority of the emperor in question. The consul¬ 
ships and the imperatorial salutations were also expressed 
numerically in his title; hut the number gave no cine to the 
length of his reign. For example, the eleventh consulship of 
Augustus was in b. 0 . 28, hut he continued to be called 1 Consul 
\i.’ till b.c. 5, when his twelfth consulship began. 


Most of the emperors of the 1st cent, reckoned 
their years of tribunician authority from the day 
on which it hod first been conferred on them, and 
disregarded the day on which their predecessor 
died, and on which their reign practically began. 
The theory was that their le^al authority began 
when the people conferred on them tribunician and 
other powers, and thus made them Champion of 
the Commons, with the powers to make their 
championship effective. The later view, which 
makes dynastic succession the criterion, did not 
rule in the Roman practice of the 1st cent, and 
even later; and there is absolutely no justification 
for the common modem view, that the years oi in 
emperor were counted in that century from the 
day of his predecessor’s death. 

According to this official Roman view— 

% The years of Augustus began 27 June. 

„ „ Tiberius „ 

„ „ Caligula ,, 18 March. 

„ ,, Claudius ,, 25 January. 

„ ,, Nero ,, 13 October (till 

A.D. 60). 


„ ,, Vespasian „ 1 July. 

,, ,, 111 us ,, ,, 

„ ,, Douiitian „ 13 September. 

Nero’s and Domitian's days coincided with those 
of their predecessor’s death. Claudius’ day was 
one day later than Caligula's death, Caligula’s 
was two days later than Tiberius’ death, and 
the other four had no connexion whatsoever with 
their predecessor’s death. 

Nero, in A.D. 6 U. introduced a new way of 
counting his own reign, and made the change 
retrospective. His seventh year had begun on 
13 October in that vear, hut he ordered that his 
eighth year should begin on lU December A.D. 6 U 
(for the old Republican rule was that the Tribunes 
of the Commons entered office always on lu De¬ 
cember). Hence be was officially in the fifteenth 
year of his reigm when he died on U June A.D. 68 
(though according to our modern way of counting, 
by which many scholars interpret the chronological 
statements of the ancients, his fourteenth year was 
then still unfinished). But this way of counting 
the years of the reign from 10 December was not 
imitated by any of the 1st cent, emperors except 
Nerva and Traian from the year 97 onwards, and 
could not have had any possible influence on NT 


usage. 

2. From this follows a conclusion extremely im¬ 
portant for NT chronology. There is no justifica¬ 
tion in Roman official usage for the view that 
when St. Luke (3 l ) mentioned the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius he was counting from the death of 
Augustus on 19 August A.D. 14, and meant the 
12 months that began on 19 Aug. A.D. 28. \Ve have 
previously seen that neither ordinary contemporary 
usage, nor the more scientific usage of chronolo¬ 
gists, permits such an interpretation.* We must 
therefore conclude that, whatever St. Luke may 
have meant, he certainly did not mean the year 
19 August A.D. 28 to 18 August A.D. 29. Yet the 
majority of modern writers assume as self-evident 
that that interpretation (which is founded only on 
modem custom and prejudice) must be what St 
Luke had in mind. The question now is what 
bearing the special subject of this article lias on 
the interpretation of that important date. 

It may be regarded as practically certain that 
the custom of dating by the years of the reigning 
Roman emperor originated, not in Rome but in the 
Eastern provinces; and hence such dates are to 
be interpreted by Eastern, not by Roman, usage. 


* They would consider that his reign be^an on 19 August, 
but that his first year ended at the conclusion of the current 
local year (which in many places would be on 22 or 80 Sep 
teml>er). 
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The Roman fashion of dating by consuls persisted 
i 1 Rome far through the Imperial time; and so, 
e.g. t the Annals of Tacitus are arranged in strictly 
annalistic order, year by year, according to con¬ 
suls, and not by years of the emperors. The pre¬ 
valent method of counting in the Eastern provinces 
v as a mixture of the dynastic method with the 
reckoning according to local years: as a general 
rule, the years of each emperor were counted ac¬ 
cording to the current local years, but his reign 
was considered to begin at the death of his pre¬ 
decessor. According to that method the iifteeuth 
year of Tiberius would be the year loginning in 
spring A.D. 28, or in autumn A.D. 27, according as 
the local year began in spring or in autumn.* 
There were, however, some exceptions to this rule 
about the beginning of the reign, caused chielly 
by collegiate government. Thus, in Egypt, the 
reign of Comniodus, who had been colleague of his 
father, M. Aurelius, for some years, was counted 
continuously with his father’s, as if there had 
been an unbroken rule from A.D. 161 to 192. Now, 
there were in the 1st cent, two emperors—Tiberius 
and Titus—who reigned for a time as colleagues 
of their predecessor*. In their strictly official 
style, both counted their years of tnbunician 
authority from a ]>oint long anterior to their 
predecessors’ death. But Tiberius’ tribunician 
authority was interrupted and remained in abey¬ 
ance for a good many years, hence it was impos¬ 
sible to count the years of his reign from the 
first of his tribunician authority. There was, 
however, a second occasion when lie was assumed 
as colleague of his predecessor with power over 
all the armies in all the provinces. This was a 
few days or weeks before 16 January A.D. 12, 
when, on his return from Pannonia, he celebrated 
bis triumph. Before his arrival, probably at the 
meeting held in ordinary course on 1 January, 
the Senate had conferred on him those great 
]lowers; and it has been suggested with much 
plausibility that St. Luke (3 1 ) considered his reign 
as beginning* from that day, when he became col¬ 
league of Augustus, so far as the provinces and 
all provincial administration were concerned. If, 
as many hold on other grounds to be probable, 
St. Luke was writing under Titus, who counted 
his years from his collegiate appointment, there 
would be an Imperial contemporary analogy 
proinnting the historian to this way of count¬ 
ing Tiberius’ years. 

One must take into account that, in the case 
both of Tiberius and of Augustus, it was ex¬ 
tremely difficult to tell from what date their 
power ought to be counted as beginning. In both 
cases there were several dilferent dates which 
might, with almost equal plausibility, be taken 
as the commencement of their reigns, while 
Roman custom (as we have seen) forbade that 
either reign should be counted as beginning from 
the death of the preceding ruler, the day which 
modern custom prefers. 

It is therefore impossible to arrive, on the 
ground of custom or etiquette, at any sure con¬ 
clusion about the sense that should be attached to 
the date in Lk 3 1 ; and the meaning can be deter¬ 
mined only by the general chronology of the life 
of Christ, which is not within the scope of this 
article. In this place there is only one further 
remark to make. St. Luke counted according to 
current years: but what, in his case, are to be 
understood as current years? He was certainly 
influenced in various ways by Roman feeling, 
but it seems highly improbable that be would 
count according to the Roman year; and there are 
absolutely no other facts mentioned in his writings 

* It will be argued in the sequel that the local } T ear probably 
began at or soon after the autumn equinox. 
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to show with certainty what was his custom in 
respect of chronological reckoning. He was, how¬ 
ever, Greek, and it seems improbable that he used 
any kind of year other than the Macedonian, Ana¬ 
tolian, and North Syrian, beginning at or near the 
autumn equinox. If we may start from this strong 
presumption, the fifteenth year of Tiberius began 
m autumn A.D. 25 or A.D. 27 (in the latter case 
year 1 of Tiberius would last only from 19 Aug. to 
22 or 30 Sept. A.D. 14). 

The passage is encumbered by another difficulty. 
The call of John the Baptist took place in that 
fifteenth year ; but what relation does the call bear 
to the baptizing of Jesus, or, in other words, how 
long had John’s preaching lasted before Jesus came 
to be baptized ? It seems probable that the call of 
John and the coming of Jesus are to be placed 
within that fifteenth year, for otherwise the dating, 
which is here stated in such careful detail, would 
be valueless. But when an ancient historian speci¬ 
fies a date so elaborately as St. Luke does in this 
case, his object (as we shall see *) is to fix chrono¬ 
logically a critical event according to which the 
rest of the history is to be grouped. 

Moreover, the narrative distinctly gives the im¬ 
pression that Jesus was one of John's early hearers. 
The baptism of Jesus in the Jordan belongs prob¬ 
ably to the late winter season, as Lewiu has 
shown ;+ and the call of John then must have 
taken place in the late autumn immediately pre¬ 
ceding. The ancient customs of reckoning seem 
to leave only two possibilities : Jesus was baptized 
by John either in the beginning of A.D. 26 or in 
the beginning of A.D. 28, according as Tiberius’ 
reign is counted as beginning from his collegiate 
power or dynastically from the death of Augustus. 

2. Dating by periodically elected magistrates .— 
Far more difficult than the date according to the 
years of monarchs was the custom of dating by 
ej»oiiyiiious magistrates, which was introduced by 
the proud self-consciousness of Greek city life. No 
means existed of determining the interval between 
two events, for example, dated respectively in the 
archouship of Euclid and the archonship ot Pytho- 
dorus, except to consult a list of archons and. find 
out the number of names between them. Except 
in Athens, it would be extremely difficult to find 
a list of Athenian archons; even in Athens it 
would not always be easy to find such a list. . 

Almost every city in Greece made it a point of 
honour to date by its own magistrates. Thus the 
difficulty of this system was so much increased 
that in the majority of cases such dates are useless, 
and convey no chronological information. When 
we remember that in many towns those magis¬ 
trates held office for only part of a year, the cum- 
brousness and absurdity of this pompous method 
of dating can be understood. 

Only in the case of the Roman eponymous magis¬ 
trates, the consuls, is a nearly complete list pre¬ 
served ; and the power of Rome spread the custom 
of dating by consuls far beyond the limits of the 
city. Consular dating was practised frequently 
even under the empire. It was complicated by 
the fact that the consuls who began their office on 
I January did not always remain in office through¬ 
out the year, and especially it became common 
under the empire that several pairs of consuls, the 
original and the later suffecti , held office in succes¬ 
sion during each year. The old Roman rule, that 
the date should be given according to the existing 
consuls, whether or no they had come into office 

* See below, 4. 

t Fasti Sacrit p. 177: a Blight change is needed to accommo¬ 
date the reasoning to the difference of year in that admirable 
hook. Though we disagree with its conclusions, it is by far the 
most useful work on the subject, on account of the care, fair¬ 
ness, completeness, and ingenuity with which it collects the 
evidence bearing ou evei v single separate point. 
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on 1 January, was in force until the latter part of 
the 1st cent.; but at that time it began to be 
allowed that the whole year should be specified by 
the names of the pair of consuls who entered on 
office on 1 January; and gradually the superior 
convenience of this practice established it as the 
rule. 

No dates in the NT are expressed by the consuls, 
but in early Christian times such dates were some¬ 
times used. Thus they found their way into 
Eusebius and other important later authorities for 
the early history of Christianity; and often very 
important questions relating to early Christian 
chronology turn on this system of dating. The 
list of consuls entering office on 1 January is almost 
complete; but nothing like a complete fist of con¬ 
suls svffecti can as yet be recovered. 

3. Dating by priests or other officials .—This was 
originally a mere variety of the system of dating 
by monarchs; for in many of the great religious 
centres the priest at an early period was a dynast 
or priest-king, who ruled over the people of the 
god as his representative and the interpreter of 
his will. In later times, when in general the 
priest had sunk to a much humbler level, the old 
custom still continued. Under the Roman Empire 
the governor of a province was often mentioned to 
specify a date: the Roman governor exercised the 
supreme power, and was in a sense a monarch for 
the time of his office, and, in fact, w'here a mon¬ 
archy was formed into a province (for example, 
Asia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, etc.), the first governor 
succeeded the last king. In the Imperatorial pro¬ 
vinces, such as Syria or Palestine, in which the 
governor regularly remained in office for several 
successive years, this way of dating was of small 
use without specification of the number of years of 
office (which was very rarely made, as it attributed 
too much of the monarchic character to the gover¬ 
nor, and would be likely to offend the emperor); 
in the Senatorial provinces, where the governor by 
an almost invariable rule remained only one year, 
it was more useful. 

4. Devices of historians for indicating important 
dates. —To lessen in some degree the difficulties en¬ 
tailed by such complicated and narrowly restricted 
systems of chronology, it was an occasional practice 
for historians to indicate the time of an event by 
several different ways of reckoning, when they 
wished to mark a date carefully, and to make 
their chronology readily intelligible to different 
classes of persons. Thus Thucydides (ii. 2) in¬ 
dicates an important date by the Athenian archon, 
the Lacedaemonian ephor, and the forty - eighth 
year of the priestess Ohrysis in Argos, and by the 
fifteenth year of the Thirty Years’ Peace. As a 
rule this was done, even by the most careful, 
only for some one or two critical events in their 
narrative. For the rest of the narrative they 
generally contented themselves with indicating 
the beginning and end of the single years more 
or less carefully, making the critical event a means 
of connecting the narrative as a whole with other 
departments and periods of history. 

According to that traditional practice among 
historians, St. Luke dates the call of John the 
Baptist very elaborately, not merely by the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, but also by the Roman procurator 
of Palestine, by the high priests (whom he seems 
to consider joint-priests), and by the tetrarchs of 
Galilee, of the Iturseo - Trachonitic land, and of 
Abilene. It is remarkable that he does not name 
the Roman governor of Syria, when he mentions 
the unimportant tetrarch of the small Syrian 
territory of Abilene; the governor of Syria was 
not brought into any relation with the subject 
of his narrative, but neither was the tetrarch of 
Abilene. It is also remarkable that he numbers 


the year only of Tiberius and not of any of the 
tetrarchs. 

We must understand that this elaborate dating 
is intended to connect the whole book with general 
history, as was the usage of other ancient writers. 
There is no other purpose served by the carefully 
stated synchronisms. Now, the call of John the 
Baptist is of importance in the Iniok only as lead¬ 
ing up to the baptism of Jesus by John ; and we 
therefore must understand that the dating is re¬ 
lated to the baptism as well as to the call of John. 
If some vague, indefinite interval elapsed between 
the call and the baptism, the careful dating would 
be absolutely valueless for the book, whereas we 
have been forced t> the view that such careful 
dating was used only for a critical point in the 
chronological sequence of the narrative. 

5. Character of the dating in the NT, —Of the 
small number of dates which are given in the 
NT, most are specified according to the reigns 
of sovereigns; but a very few are expressed by 
officials or priests. Generally they are stated in 
the vague Greek fashion, ‘when Quirinius was 
governor of Syria,* or ‘in the high priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas*; and on this analogy, even 
when inonarchs are concerned, ‘in the days of 
Herod the king,’ or ‘ Herod being tetrarch of Gali¬ 
lee ’ (Mt 2 1 , Lk l 6 2* 3 U 2 ). The solitary exact data 
in the NT is the year of Tiberius, already dis¬ 
cussed. This looseness as regards time seems more 
marked, when it is observed that almost all those 
scanty indications of dating are found in St. Luke : 
only one allusion that aids in providing a historical 
setting for the narrative is given by any other 
writer (Mt 2 1 ). The few' allusions to contemporary 
history that occur in the other writers are forced 
on them by their story ; St. Luke alone makes 
intentionally chronological statements. 

This chronological w eakness is not a peculiarity 
special to the NT, but is characteristic of many 
ancient writers, even those whose purpose was 
more specially liistorical than w r as the case with 
the early Christians, among w hom St. Luke alone 
seems to have had any thought of historical sur¬ 
roundings to his narrative. The chronological 
relations of ancient narratives are often so insuffi¬ 
ciently marked that modern students are perplexed 
to arrange the events described in them according 
to the strict chronological order which present-day 
requirements demand. In Tacitus’ biography of 
Agricola, the author obviously avoided chrono¬ 
logical statements as out of keeping with tine 
literary quality. Only in the conclusion (ch. 44) 
he gives the exact years of the birth and death of 
Agricola according to the Roman consular method 
of dating. In the body of the work no date is 
given ; but, by the allusions to contemporaries with 
or under whom Agricola served, and by our know¬ 
ledge of the principles applicable to the Roman 
official career and of the legal intervals between 
the several offices, it is possible to arrange the 
chronology of Agricola very precisely: but much 
of the chronology is fixed by external evidence, 
and the biography alone w r oula not be enough. If 
the history of the Eastern provinces in the NT 
period were well kilown, many of the chronological 
difficulties of the NT woula disappear, and the 
references to the two kings, Herod Agrippa, to 
Sergius Paulus, Festus, Philip the tetrarch, etc., 
would be points chronologically fixed by external 
evidence, assuring the NT history that lies around 
them. If, on the other hand, the history of Rome 
and the rules of Roman official life in the time of 
Agricola were as obscure as the state of Palestine 
in NT times, if the dates of Suetonius Paulinu6 
and M. Silanns were as uncertain as those of Pilate 
and Festus, of Aretas and Sergius Paulus, if the 
date of Galba and the consulship of Collega and 
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Priscus weTe the subject of as much controversy as 
the chief events in the reigns of the Herods, then 
the life of Agricola would offer many chronological 
problems; out with all its advantages ana all 
modem research it has given rise to a good deal of 
chronological discussion, and a few of the dates 
are still uncertain. 

6. Dating by counting from a fixed era ( Seleucid , 
Action , etc.). —The more rational and practically 
useful system of chronology, by counting the years 
from a conventionally fixed ana generally accepted 
era, has not affected the NT ; but dates according 
to such an era are found in the Books of Macca¬ 
bees, where it is called * the year of the kingdom 
of the Greeks ’ (1 Mac l 10 ). This name was applied 
to the era widely used in the central or Syrian part, 
rarely in the western or Asia Minor part, of the 
Seleucid Empire. It was fixed according to some 
uncertain event in the end of B.C. 312 or the early 
part of B.C. 311. 

The rule in regard to all eras of this kind was 
not that the critical event on which the chronology 
de]>ended was made the starting-point of the years 
of the era, but that the current local year in which 
that critical event occurred was counted the first 
year. Hence the year 1 of the era might last only 
| a few days or weeks ; and that was the case, for 
, example, with the Actian era. In almost all lands 
where we know of that era being used, the current 
local years began at or about the autumn equinox 
(either on 23 September or on 1 October). Now, 
the battle of Actium was fought on 2 September 
in B.c. 31 ; and therefore the year 2 of the Actian 
era began at the following New Year, which was 
either on 23 September or on 1 October, according 
to the way of counting in different localities. 

This rule, which is accepted by almost all recent 
writers on chronology, is disregarded once or 
twice in the excellent article on Chronology of 
the NT in vol. i. p. 403, and therefore ought to 
be stated more emphatically here. It is proved 
definitely for the Actian era in the present writer's 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor , p. 441,* and 
lias been illustrated and proved in other eras by 
various writers: see, e.g. t Th. Reinach, Numis¬ 
matic Chronicle , 1902, p. If. (who quotes the rule 
from the place just cited). 

The rule has to be applied to the Seleucid era. 
M. Clermont-Ganneau has pointed out that, where¬ 
as in Syria generally that era was counted accord¬ 
ing to the Macedonian years, beginning from 1 
October, in Damascus it was counted according to 
the local years, which began at the spring equinox. + 
He considers that the first year of the Seleucid era 
lasted in Syria generally from 1 October 312 to 30 
September 311 B.C., and in Damascus from 23 
March 312 to 22 March 311 B.C. But it is highly 
probable, though not as yet definitely proved, that 
wherever in the Syrian regions a different kind of 
year was in use {e.a. in Tyre, where the year began 
on 18 April, as NieseJ has shown), the Seleucid 
era was counted accordingly. 

A careful study, according to modem principles, 
of this era in its various forms {e.g. in Babylon, 
where it is said that the year 1 ran from 1 Oct. 
311 to 30 Sept. 310 B.C.) is much needed, and would 
prove extremely useful; but that lies beyond the 
er limits of the present article. § 
lere is an extraordinary variety of eras of this 
class. The idea seems to have been struck out 

* The reckoning was stated independently by M. Imhoof 
Blumer in Qricchittche Munzen, p. 88 (367), ZJt. /. Xurnism. 
tx. p. 267: of. Eacstner, de Aerie, p. 41 f. 

t Recueil d'Archiologie Orientate, i. pp. 9t., 72 f. 

t Niese in Berman, 1898, p. 208 ff.: cf. Was Christ Bom at 
Bethlehem t p. 222. 

I The need is clearly shown by the meagre and unoertain 
account Riven at this era in Pauly-Wissowa, Realeneyelopadie, 
e.v. ‘Aera.’ 


in the effort which Greek civilization made, after 
Alexander the Great’s time, to suit itself to the 
Asiatic dominions which it had conquered. The 
practical needs of governing greatly modified the 
character and outward expression of the Greek 
spirit; and the use of this kind of chronology was 
nearly confined to Macedonia and the suhject lands 
of "Western Asia. But the proud self-conscious¬ 
ness characteristic of the Greek cities reacted on 
this custom, and it w r as made a point of honour for 
each district and State and city to adopt an era of 
its own and count therefrom, instead of agreeing 
in the use of some common era. No ancient era, 
however, was used so widely or so long a* the 
Seleucid, which continued to be employed for more 
than a thousand years, until the Arab conquest of 
Syria destroyed the Graeco*Asiatic civilization in 
that country. 

To those who regard St. Luke as a Syrian of* 
Antioch, it must seem strange that he did not 
employ this familiar Syrian era in his careful 
datings in 3 1 . But to those who regard him as 
connected with Macedonia as w r ell as with Antioch, 
his Greek character and feeling will sufficiently 
account for his employing a method of dating 
which is more akin to the style of Greek reckon¬ 
ing. 

7. The Beginning of the Year in current use .— 
Local variation as to the day on which the year 
began was a most fruitful cause of chronological 
difficulties. The varieties w r ere extremely numer¬ 
ous and perplexing; but of them all only a few 
have any bearing on NT questions. 

(a) Roman custom made the consular year and 
the official year generally be^in on 1 January. On 
careful examination, no probability can be found 
that those WTiters in the NT Avho speak about the 
lapse of any number of years counted them accord¬ 
ing to the Roman system. Still less chance is there 
that the Roman tnbunician year, beginning on 10 
December, had any influence on the NT. It is 
true that a few emperors* counted their reigns 
according to tribunician years, so that their first 
year ended on 9 December, and the second year 
began on 10 December, following their accession. 
But that could have no effect on NT usage. 

( b ) In Asia Minor and North Syria a year begin¬ 
ning about the autumn equinox w as very widely 
used. It might, with great probability, be argued 
that men like St. Luke andT St. Paul, brought up 
in lands where a year of that kind was certainly 
or probably in ordinary use, >vould naturally count 
according to it. That must be admitted as reason¬ 
able ; and there seems to be no weighty considera¬ 
tion against it. 

(c) In various regions of Southern Syria a year 
beginning at or near the spring equinox was in 
use : the years of Damnscus (from 23 March) and 
of Tyre (from 18 April) have been referred t*« 
above (6). The Jewish sacred year began also 
about the spring equinox; but it was a lunar 
year, and therefore was not likely to be used for 
chronological purposes, for which the irregularity 
of lunar years maae it unsuitable. 

With that one exception, all the years which 
have been alluded to in this article are to be 
understood as solar years. They had all been 
transformed from an original lunar character to 
suit the Julian year, though keeping their New 
Year’s Day at various different seasons. 

Literature.—O n hours: besides the special articles in the 
treatises and Dictionaries of Antiquities (esp. M. Ardaillon, 
‘Horologium* in Daremberg-Saglio), see Bilflnger, Die Zeit- 
meemng der antiken Vtilker , Der burgerliehe Tag , and Die 
antiken Stundenangaben ; Unger, Zeitreehnung der Qriechen 
und Homer, 1892; and Kaestner, de Arris, 1890. 

On chrono logy: the elaborate article ‘Aera* by Kubitsc hefr 

* Nero (after 60), Nerva (in 97), and Trajan (as mentioned 
above, p. 480 b ). 
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in Pauly-Wissowa should be consulted; and Le\vin, Fasti 
Sacri, should always be at hand. The discussion of numerous 
eras by the recent numismatists, especially M. Ini hoof Blumer 
and M. Theod. Reinach, are highly instructive. The present 
writer has treated some of the principles in Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia* L p. 201 ff.; Wcu Christ Bom at Bethlehemt chs. 
v.-x. W. M. Ramsay. 

GREEK PATRISTIC COMMENTARIES ON THE 
PAULINE EPISTLES.— 

The subject will be dealt with in this article 
binder the following heads:— 

i. The original bulk of the literature, p. 4S4. 

ii. Catenae and compilers of the later period, p. 485. 

iii. Patristic commentators on St. Paul, p. 489. 

iv. Summary of MS material for ii. and iii., p. 521. 

v. Patristic editors of St. Paul, p. 524. 

Index, p. 529. 

i. The original bulk of the literature.— 
^There is a sense in which nearly the whole of 
*tlie writings of the early Chxistian Fathers may 
be said, and truly said, to be expositions of Holy 
Scripture. The controversy with the Jews turned 
on the interpretation of tne Old Testament, the 
controversy with Valentinus and Marcion on the 
interpretation of the New: the theologians who 
dealt with these topics, which filled so large a 
space of the horizon of the Church in the 2nd and 
3rd cents., like the theologians who dealt with the 
equally pressing danger of Arianism in the 4th, 
were all contributing their share to the explana¬ 
tion of the Prophetic and Apostolic writings. A 
book like the aaversus Hcereses of Irenreus contains 
a mass of exegetical material; and few tasks in 
the domain of early Christian literature would be 
better worth doing than the collection and co¬ 
ordination of the fragmentary comments on pas¬ 
sages of the NT w hich are scattered up and down 
the w ritings of the period anterior to the develop¬ 
ment of formal exegesis. 

All this, and much more, would form part of a 
complete history of Patristic exegesis ; but, since 
such a history cannot be written in these pages, 
it has seemed wisest to attempt only a limited 
and experimental treatment of one corner of the 
vast field, and to confine the scope of the present 
article to such Patristic wTitings as stand in direct 
connexion with the Pauline epistles.* Rooks 
which range over the whole of Scripture are there¬ 
fore in the main excluded; and this affects two 
important departments of ancient Biblical litera¬ 
ture : collections of Scripture proofs, of w hich the 
most famous instance is the Testimonia of St. 
Cyprian ; and discussions of Scripture difficulties, 
such as the ‘Mixed Questions’ of Acacius (the 
successor of Eusebius at Caesarea), or the Quces- 
tiones Veteris et Novi Test ament i of Ambrosiaster. 
It is not, indeed, easy to draw a quite consistent 
line of demarcation : it has seemed worth while to 
note the occasional use of the great dogmatic 
theologians of the 4th cent, in the Catenae (p. 498 b , 
below), and a place has been found in the list for 
one or two writings—such as the letters of Isidore 
of Pelusium, and the Euthalian ‘ edition ’ of the 
epistles (pp. 512 b , 524 b )— which perhaps cannot 
strictly be ranked as exegesis of St. Paul. 

More serious objection might be taken to the 
absence of any notice of Latin commentaries 
(except in so far as they are translated from the 
Greek); and no doubt Ambrosiaster, Jerome, and 
Pelagius would have formed a natural pendant to 
Origen, Chrysostom, and Theodore. Yet, aftej all, 
it remains true that the lines of exegetical develop¬ 
ment. Avere laid down in the East; the rival systems 
of allegorical and literal interpretation had been 

* In order further to limit the ground, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has been excluded from detailed or special treatment ; 
though, as nearly all the writers who will be enumerated 
srrep ted it without difficulty as a genuine work of St. Paul, 
some summaiy reference to it has occasionally been made. 


elaborated, the one at Alexandria, the other at 
Antioch, and both schools had produced exposi¬ 
tions of the Epistles in imi>osing bulk, before a 
single Pauline commentary had seen the light in 
the Latin West It may he hoped, therefore, that 
even in this inchoate form the following con- 
sjiectus nmy prove of service to those who would 
know, with more detail than has hitherto been 
easily accessible, what was the measure of the 
devotion of the early Christian centuiies to the 
special study of St. Paul. 

No general or systematic list of the early Greek 
commentators on ‘ the Apostle ’ * as a whole, com¬ 
parable to the Latin list of Cassiodorus, Inst. Div. 
IAtt. 8, has survived. But in partial explanation 
of this fact it must be borne in mind that the 
continuous and uniform exposition of the whole 
series of the 13 or 14 epistles was unknown or at 
any rate infrequent, in primitive times. The first 
extant commentary on the Epistles as a whole is 
that of the Latin Ambrosiaster {c. 375 A.D.); and 
though some of those commentators whose work 
is lost—such, e.q., as Theodore of Heraclea— may 
have anticipated him, they can neither have l>een 
many in number nor much anterior in time. The 
Avork of the earliest interpreters of St. Paul was 
done, as a rule, on single epistles, or if on more 
than one, as in the case of Origen, yet still inde¬ 
pendently on the different epistles and unsystema¬ 
tically. Our estimate of the total mass of early 
exi>osition must he formed on such generalizations 
as can be draAvn from the chance enumeration, by 
St. Jerome, of the books that were accessible about 
the end of the 4th cent, on three or four particular 
epistles. 

(1) 1 Corinthians.—Jerome, Ep. xlix. 3 ad Pam- 
mnehinm [A.D. 393; Vallarsi, i. 233]: ‘Origenos, 
Dionysius, Pierius, Eusebius Ca*sariensis, Didy- 
in us, Apollinaris, latissime banc epistolam inter- 
pretati sunt . . . revolve omnium quos supra 
meinoravi commentaries et ecclesiarum bibho- 
thecis fruere.’ In Ep. cxix. 2-6 ad Minervium et 
Alexandt'um [A.D. 4U6 ; i. 794] he quotes on 1 Co 
15 fil the' views of four commentators, Theodore 
of Heraclea, Diodore of Tarsus, Apollinaris, and 
Didymus, besides the ‘Mixed Questions’ of Acacius 
of Caesarea. 

(2) Galatians.—Jerome, Prtrf. ad Comm, in Gal. 
[between A.D. 386 and 392; Vallarsi, vii. 369: 
repeated in Ep. cxii., i. 733]: ‘ Aggrediar opus 
intentatum ante me linguae nostra scriptoribus, et 
a graeis quoque ipsis vix paucis ut rei poscebat 
dignitas usurpatum : non quod ignorem G. Marium 
Victorinum, qui Bonne me puero rhetoricam 
docuit, edidisse commentarios in apostolum . . . 
Origenis commentarios sum secutus : scripsit enim 
ille vir in epistolam Pauli ad Galatas quinque 
proprie volumina, et decimum Stromatum suorum 
librum commatico super explanatione eius sermone 
complevit; tractatus quoque varios et excerpta, 
quae vel sola possint sufficere, composuit. prater- 
mitto Didymum videntem meuin, et Laodicenum 

* 'O hxirreket is tbe regular phrase for the corpus of Pauline 
epistles, and dates back to the end of the 2nd century. If 
Eusebius (HE v. 27) tells us that Heraclitus (about a.d. 200] 
wrote tit n» ’ArimXov, the form of the title may perhaps bo t he 
historian’s and not the commentator's; but in two other placee 
(HE v. 17,18), the phrase occurs in actual quotations from anti- 
Montanist writers of the same period : 2t7v yip uveti ri xpe^tinxiv 
%a.pirpui f v r«r*i rf ixxkrtrim. /u,i%pi vrjt rtkttetS xapevriaf i ’A xirreXec 
et£i$7 (Anonym US), and Htfjuron . , . puptei/xtyf riv itrimXtv 
teetBekntti* rivet rvvretZetpbtvef iertrreXr.y (Apollonius). So Clement 
Of Alexandria, Strom, vii. 14 : ri rt E vetyyihev xeti i ’A xirreXes. 
So, too, the Latin Irenssus, Host. iv. xxvii. 4: ‘ I wn no quidem 
dicente [Lk 187] . ... et Apostolo in ea quae iv. ad Thes- 
salonicenses epistola ista praedicante,’ ana of.jn elsewhere, 
especially in Book v. : in two cases the Greek also is extant— 
v. ix. 3, where it, too, has ’A xirrtXte ; and v. ii. 3, where the 
Sacra Parallela give i puutaptt TUtZk* for 1 beatus Apostolus *; 
but there can be no question that in such cases the Latin is our 
best guide. Doubtless, the use of the phrase goes Itack further 
still into the 2nd century 
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de ecclesia nuper egressum,* et Alexandrian vete- 
rem hsereticum, Eusebiuin quoque Emisenum, et 
Theodorum Heracleoten, qui et ipsi nonnullos 
super hac re eommentariolos [v.l. commentaries] 
reliquerunt . . . legi hjBc omnia.* Again, in Ep. 
cxii. ad Aiigustinum [A.D. 404; L 734], § 6: 
‘Primus Origenes in decimo Stromateon libro, 
ubi epistolam Pauli ad Galatas interpretatur, et 
ceteri deinceps interpreter . . . quid dicam de 
Joanne, qui dudum in pontificali gradu Constanti- 
nojK»litanam rexit ecclesiam, et proprie super hoc 
capitulo latissimum exaravit libruiu, in quo Ori- 
genis et veterum sententiam est secutus ? * 

(3) Ephesians.—Jerome, Prcef. ad Comm, in Eph. 
[same date as Comm . in Gal .; Vallarsi, vii. 543]: 
‘Sciatis Origenem tria voluniinain hanc epistolam 
conscripsisse, quem et nos ex parte secuti sum us, 
Apollinarium etiani et Didymum quosdam com- 
mentariolos edidisse, e qui bus . . . pauca decerp- 
simus.’ 

(4) 1 Thessalonians.—Jerome, Ep. cxix. (ut sup.) 
8-10, discussing 1 Th 4 18 " 17 , gives quotations from 
two commentators, Origen and Diodore, and alludes 
to two others, Theodore [of Heraclea] and Apol- 
linaris. 

The simple fact that of twenty or more Greek 
treatise^ oil one or other of these four epistles 
which Jerome had (or had had) in his hands only 
one has survived to our day other than in Catena 
fragments, shows more eloquently than any argu¬ 
ment could do the wealth and variety of tlie lost 
exegetical literature of the 3rd and 4th centuries. 
And if we further reflect that some of these 
twenty treatises would not, but for their casual 
mention by Jerome, have even been known by 
us to have existed at all, we shall realize what 
an imperfect picture the catalogue which we now 
proceed to draw up must give us of the labour 
which the ‘age of the Fathers’ devoted to the 
study of Holy Scripture. 

ii. Catenae and compilers of the later 
period. — Before proceeding to speak of the 
Patristic commentaries separately, it will be con¬ 
venient to say something of those more general 
and miscellaneous collections of later date which 
are often the oniy source from which we can now 
recover any fragments of the older writers. The 
subject of Cateme was till quite lately an almost 
unexplored one ; and no great advance can be made 
in the study of them until more of the material 
that exists abundantly in MSS has made its way 
into print. With regard to the Pauline epistles in 
particular, we need to know with more precision 
than is now attainable what material exists an¬ 
terior to the two great compilers of the end of the 
11th cent., Theoph t \ lact of Bulgaria and Euthymius 
Zigabenus. The scope of the brief sketch which 
now follows is limited to an enumeration of the 
matter in this department that has been either 
published or at least described in print: but some¬ 
thing more will be said later on (see pp. 521-5*24) 
about the manuscript material. 

1 , The first Catena printed on the epistles is 
that known by the name of Oeeumenius, pub¬ 
lished at Verona in 1532 under the following title : 

raXaial xal Xiap (b<p4\tjxoi fipaxvXoyiap re xal 
aatpi/peiav to 0 Xbyov fyouaxu 0av/ia<rrt)P 4 k fita (popup tup 
dylup var4pup inro/Mpr/fidrup vx O Ikov/mcpLov kcl'l 'Ap49a 
(Ti>XXex0«<rai ets rAs rrjs p4as Siad^Krjs xpaypareias rdude' 
rod pkp OIkov/mcpLov els rAs llpd^ets tup ’AtootoXwv, els 
rAs exrd Ka$o\ucas Xeyo^pas 4xarroXds i els tAs IlauXou 
xdffas" tov 84 ’A p40a els rijp *ludvvov ’AxoxdXvxptP. 
The edition appeared under the same auspices as 
the slightly earlier (1529) edition of Chrysostom 
on the Epistles (see below, p. 505 a ); the patron, 
who bore the expenses of both editor and printers, 
* He means, of course, Apollinaris of Laodicea. 


was the illustrious Gian Matteo Giberti, bishop of 
Verona ; the scholar entrusted with the w ork was 
Bernardino Donato; the type (and finer Greek 
type has never been produced) was set up ‘ apud 
Stephanum et fratres Sabios.’ The whole con¬ 
tents of the volume were drawn from a single 
MS, presented to the bishop by John Lascaris, 

* rairo librarii artificio sumptuque descriptum ap- 
primeque vetustum * ;* for the Epistles this MS gave 
m the text a continuous exposition as though by 
a single author, in the margin the names of the 
authors from whom the text was drawn : but use 
was also made of other MSS of a different class, 
which gave the quotations separately in the text, 
each under the name of its author. The work 
was attributed (quite rightly) to Oeeumenius, on 
the ground that his name appears in the margin 
attached to the final comment on the Colossian 
epistle : 4k tov aPTiypd<pov pi/ evpup xaXws ras irapa- 
ypa<pas tov pacapiov * ludppov rrjs xpos KoXoeoaeis 
cVuttoXv/s, avp4ypaif/a airrds Bxus r/8vpdprip % ea p ot>p 
evpedrj tl 4p alrrats fj kou<Pop 1) 4xiX'qrptpop t ftrrw o 
dpaytPuxTKUP 4pbp etpai rd toiovtop xTaiapa.f The 
editor concluded, on the strength of the one MS 
which was known to him, that the main and anony¬ 
mous portion of the work is taken from Chrysostom, 
not indeed word for word,—for when that is done 
the name ‘John’ or ‘ Chrysostom* appears like any 
other in the margin,—but with much abbreviation 
and omission ; that where Oeeumenius takes an 
individual line he puts his own name in the 
margin, so that the reader may not be deceived 
as to the authority claimed for it; that the rest 
depends on various ancient authors, whose names 
are likewise given in the margin, and of whom 
Photius is far and away the most frequently cited. 
Theodoret—for the sign 0 eoSup. refers to him and 
not to Theodore of Mopsuestia—comes next, and 
after him Severian, Cyril of Alexandria, and Gen- 
nadius. But the important point to liear in mind 
is that the sum-total of the rest of the quota¬ 
tions bears only an infinitesimal proportion to the 
bulk of the matter supplied by Chrysostom, 
Photius, and Oeeumenius himself ; in the nine 
epistles from Ephesians to Philemon there are only 
thirteen marginal references outside these three 
writers. This disproportion would, no doubt, be 
modified, though it is impossible to say liow seri¬ 
ously, if we could estimate to what extent either 
Oeeumenius in his original compilation, or the 
scribes who copied him down to the exemplar of 
John Lascaris, fell short of exactitude in inserting 
or reproducing the marginal ascriptions of author¬ 
ship ; for all such information as has accrued to 
us about Oecumenian MSS (see below, p. 488) 
points to the conclusion that the ‘anonymous’ 
portion of the printed text ought to suffer at least 
some reduction in favour of the rest. 

It should also be noted that the printed text of 
Oeeumenius prelixes to the exegesis a good deal 
of ‘ Euthalian * matter: (i. ) Avr/yr/ais xepi tov dyiov 
dxoorbXov IlauXou, EudaXLov Siaubvov xpbXoyos : (ii.) 
dxo8r/piai llai/Xou tov dxocroXov : (iii.) paprvpiop 
UatiXov rod axoaroXov : (iv.) vxbdeais tt/s xpbs 

'VupaLovs exLOToXijSf \inc. ravrr/p iron AXei] : [V.) 
tce<pdXaia tt}s xpbs 'Yupaiovs 4xiaroXijs y [inc. a evay- 
yeXud/ SiSacrKaXia ]: (vi.) axbXiov xpip 4xl8t/p^(T(u 

IlauXov . . .; similar matter to Nos. iv.-vi. is 
given with the other Pauline epistles. See below, 
on Euthalius, pp. 526, 527. 

The edition of Donatus was repeated—without 
alteration of the Greek, so far as appears, but 
with the addition of the preface and Latin version 

* Perhaps identical with Paris gr. 219 (-Medic. Reg. 1886), 
b®c. xi., a copy of Oeeumenius- Arethas which certainly at one 
time belonged to John Lascaris. 

i f So, too, on Eph 4™ the name Oeeumenius is attached in the 
margin to the sentence • pec n xayii hepurte’ $Iti yap ix*pr,ra ra 
| r*D fAxxapUv [sc. Chrysostom] *»r,rx/ of the text. 
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of Joannes Hentenius, A.D. 1645*— in the edition 
of F. Morel, Paris 5 sumptibus Cl. Sonnii,’ 1631; 
and the edition of Morel is incorporated in Migne’s 
Patrologia Grceca , vols. 118,119. Thus we are still 
using Oecumenius on the authority of the MS of 
John Lascaris, modified, as Donatus’ preface tells 
us, by other (apparently non-Oecumenian) MSS. 

Who Oecumenius was—beyond the fact that he 
is said to have been bishop of Tricca in Thessaly— 
we do not know; as to nis date, if the editions 
were right in making him use Photius (on which, 
however, see below, p. 488), he must be later than 
the middle of the 9th: but, if once the name 
Photius is removed, no obstacle remains to a much 
earlier period. See, further, p. 523. 

2. Next of the gTeat compilers to Oecumenius, 
both in order of history ana in order of publica¬ 
tion, comes Theophylact, archbishop of Bulgaria 
c. 1075 A.D. His commentary on the Pauline 
epistles was first published at London in 1636 as a 
posthumous work of Dr. Augustine Lindsell, bishop 
of Hereford, who died at tne end of 1634. From 
the preface, addressed by T. Baily to archbishop 
Lana, it appears that the commentaries were 
copied out from a ‘ codex vetustus * of the earl 
of Arundel, and that the copy was compared with 
two Oxford MSS; t at Lindsell’s death the edition 
was almost complete. The Greek text is accom- 

? anied by a Latin translation, based on that of 
'hilippus Montanus, Antwerp, 1564. 

As vol. ii. of a complete issue of the writings 
of Theophylact, the commentary on the Epistles 
was reprinted at Venice in 1755; the Greek was 
simply repeated from the edition—* satis nitidam 
et accuratam,’ as the new preface calls it — of 
Lindsell, some * manifest errors* only of the Latin 
being removed. The Venetian editor’s contribu¬ 
tion to the criticism of the text is, in fact, confined 
to the list on pp. 771-776 of readings from a Venice 
MS—presumably codex 32 of Zanetti’s catalogue, 
sspc. xiv.—from which list, as he informs us with 
obvious satisfaction, he excluded everything (i.) 
that was manifestly wrong, (ii.) that injured either 
the style or the sense, (iii.) that the London edition 
had already noted as read in the Oxford MSS. 
No wonder that, though the variants were * satis 
mult®,* he succeeded in reducing them * ad medi- 
ocrem numerum ’! Yet he tells us enough to 
show that the differences even among the MSS 
hitherto known are very considerable; the com¬ 
ments in one are now longer, now shorter, than in 
the rest; while at other times, though the general 
sense is the same, the language varies so much 
that the result is practically ‘ expositions divers®. ’ 
The most considerable merit of the Venice edition 
lies in its two indexes, Greek and Latin. The whole 
is reprinted in Migne, Patrol . Gr. vol. 124. 

According to Ehrhard (in Krumbacher, Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Litteratur 2 , 1897, p. 134), Theo¬ 
phylact shows a certain independence in the com¬ 
mentary on the Pauline epistles, and in particular 
cites many more names or earlier Fathers than in 
his commentaries on other books of the Bible— 
Clement of Alexandria, Methodius, Basil and 
the two Gregorys, Cyril of Alexandria, pseudo- 
Dionysius ; but even here the majority of the ex¬ 
planations are quoted anonymously. Chrysostom 
is of course still the chief stand-by of the com¬ 
mentary : in his case, Theophylact even takes into 

* Hentenius also rendered into Latin the commentary of 
Euthymius Zigabenus on the Gospels, 1644. 

t Tne Arundel MS was the present British Museum Arundeli- 
anus 684, ssoc. xiv., and the two Oxford MSS were Barocci 146, 
wee- xv. (the Barocci MSS came in 1629), and MiscelJ. 20, sac. 
xiv. (this MS is in the 1620 catalogue, ana probably was given 
In 1604 by Winwood). Lindsell’s apparatus oriticus is confined 
to (i.) a considerable number of brief variants in the margin, to 
which the symbol is prefixed: (ii) notice of a few 

more substantial divergences in which the two Oxford MSS 
agree against the Arundel, pp. 1088-1041 


consideration the varias lectioncs of the Scripture 
text {bci dem er sogar die abweichenden Lesarten 
des Schrifttextu berueksichtigt). Ehrhard is an 
authority from whom, speaking ordinarily, there is 
no appeal; but the present writer has been unable 
to find in cither of the editions the references to 
the Fathers by name of which Ehrhard speaks. 

3. The third of the great compilers, Euthymiui 
Zigabenus, author of the Panoplia Dogmatica , 
was a younger contemporary of Theophylact, and 
flourished under the emperor Alexius Comnenus, 
c. 1100 A.D. C. F. Matthau, the first editor of 
the original Greek of Euthymius’ commentary on 
the Gosjiels, had found at Munich a MS of Euthy¬ 
mius on Romans and 1 Corinthians. But it is a 
Greek scholar, Nicolas Kalogeras, late archbishop 
of Patras, to whom the publication of the com¬ 
mentary on the Pauline epistles is due (Athens, 
1887, 2 vols.). Kalogeras’ preface, pp. 61-64, gives 
an interesting account of his search after a com¬ 
plete MS, which he found at last in MS gr. 6 
(ssec. xiv.) of the Casatensian Library at Rome. 
The title of the commentary runs, according to 
the MS : 'Epyrjvela tCjv iTurroXCiv tov peydXov dro- 
<rr 6 Xou IlauXou 0 iXoir 6 v«s ipaviaOeicra, pdXurra p4v dw 6 
7-775 i^rjy^oreus tov 4w dylots tt arpds i)pG>v Twdvvou rou 
Xpucroo’rj/xou, frt 34 seal dird dta<f>opwv dXXiav wariptav, 
GvvcHreveyKbvTos nvd seal rou ra&njv ipavtaapivov rou 
Zuya/fyj'ou E vdvfxLov povaxov. Besides Chrysostom, the 
chief sources used are said to be Basil and Gregory 
Nazianzen ; but the citations are all made anony¬ 
mously.* The agreement with Theophylact is 
often exact and verbal (Ehrhard in Krumbacher, 
pp. 84, 134). The order of the Pauline epistles in 
tne MS is Romans, 1 and 2 Cor., Gal., Epli., Col., 
Philem., 1 and 2 Thess., Phil., Heb., 1 and 2 Tim., 
Titus. 

4. Nicetas of Serrae, deacon of St. Sophia and 
afterwards archbishop of Ileraclea, was another 
younger contemporary of Theophylact, and author 
of well-known Caten® upon some of the Gospels 
and on the Epistle to the Hebrews. His claim to 
be regarded as author also of a Catena on the 
Pauline epistles rests on the evidence of the title 
of a single Florence MS, Lanr. ix. 10, s®c. xii.: 
'E^rjyrjaLS rou pLaKapuardTov purport oXlrov [Jftxijra] 
'HpaxXe/as e/s rds iicLcrToXd* tov aytov IlauXou rou 
d 7 rooTuXou: the name Ntx 7 jra is not even by the 
original scribe, though he was presumably the 
person meant. A specimen of this MS, extending 
over chapters 1-8 of 1 Corinthians, was published 
in vol. v. of Jo. Lamms’ Dclicice eruditorum 
(Florence, A.D. 1738). It contains passages labelled 
with the name of Oecumenius, and on comparison 
with the printed text of the latter it is plain that 
the relation between the two Catenro of * Oecu¬ 
menius ’ and ‘Nicetas’ is exceedingly close—so 
close that it is obvious to conjecture that the title 
of the Florence MS is a mere scribe’s figment, and 
that the MS itself simply represents one of the 
numerous subdivisions of the * Oecumenian ’ tradi¬ 
tion. Still, the texts do not run quite on all fours 
with one another: as a rule, Lamius’ text is only 
an abbreviated and corrupted form of the printed 
Oecumenius, but every now and then comes a 
section which is peculiar to the * Nicetas * text 5 
and, until more has been done for a critical edition 
of Oecumenius, it is hardly possible to be certain 
that the Florence MS may not, after all, embody a 
recension by Nicetas of the Oecumenian Catena, f 

* Except in the commentary on the Catholic epistles, vol ii. 
pp. 473-664, which, however, is probably not by Euthymius. 

t Dr. J. Sickenberger, * Die Lukaskatene des Niketas von 
Heraklea’ (Texts und untenuehungen, N.F. viL 4, a . d . 1902), 
p. 21 , complicates the question still further by calling attention 
to the somewhat parallel title of a Paris Catena (BIS. gr. 228, 
ssec. xiii. fol. 12) : E fpwtm is riv ippnmSv r*v B&u\y*pimt J>& 
Theophylact] i* rvvo^u tit vkt ii' inmXit rtv kyiw «sr*rr«Us 
11« ukw iffurOCrtt rttpm. rtZ 2nras«ri»liu. But at pres- 
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5. Besides the three compilers, Oecumenius, Theo- 
pliylact, and Euthymius, we have also in print 
the Catena on the Pauline epistles which Dr. J. A. 
Cramer, principal of New Inn Hall, published at 
Oxford between 1841 and 1844 ; it must, however, 
be remembered that Cramer’s Catena, unlike the 
books hitherto mentioned, is not homogeneous, but 
is drawn from different MS sources for the different 
epistles. The volume on Romans, published last 
of all the epistles in 1844, is sufficiently described 
below in connexion with the list of Karo and Lietz- 
mann (d and e, p. 488 b ), with Origen (p. 492), and 
with Dionysius of Alexandria (p. 497*). The vol¬ 
ume on 1 and 2 Corinthians (A.D. 1841) is itself not 
uniform ; the Catena on the First Epistle, drawn 
from MS Paris gr. 227, saec. xvL, is of high value, 
and contains, for instance, over 80 references to 
Origen (see again, for this MS, Karo and Lietz- 
mann, e, p. 488 b ) ; while that on the Second, of 
which Pans gr. 223, ssec. xi., was the source, does 
not differ widely from Oecumenius ; two Bodleian 
MSS, Auct. T. i. 7, ssec. xi., and Roe 16, saee. x., 
supplied some material (collected at the end of 
the volume) for the correction of the Oecumenian 
printed text.* The third volume (A.D. 1842) and 
the greater part of the fourth (A.D. 1843) consist 
of a Catena on the epistles from Galatians to 
Hebrews inclusive, taken from Paris coislin gr. 
204, sa*c. x.; while the remainder of vol. iv. is 
made up of a second Catena (Nicetas’) on Hebrew s, 
from Paris gr. 238, saec. xiii. Portions of these 
Catenae are, at least in their present and printed 
form, anonymous; some of the shorter epistles 
have only a colophon appended to them, indicat¬ 
ing in a general way their sources—Chrysostom, 
Severian, Theodore of Mopsuestia (see below on 
Severian, p. 5U7 b ) ; but, on the whole, Cramer’s 
volumes present a marked contrast to the other 
irinted texts above enumerated in the vastly 
arger number of cases where the Patristic au¬ 
thorities are expressly cited, and his convenient 
indexes to each volume make it fairly easy to derive 
such a general conclusion as is embodied in the 
following table. The names are arranged in the 
order in which they are dealt with in this article, 
that is to say, in rough chronological order. 
Chrysostom occurs everywhere (except, strange to 
say, in the first of the two Catena.* on Romans), 
and is therefore not named. Authors named only 
once or twice are omitted. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews is left out of account:— 

Origen: quoted frequently on Rom., 1 Cor., 
Ephesians. 

Eusebius of Emesa : occasionally on Galatians. 

Apollinaris: occasionally on Romans. 

Diodore : occasionally on Romans. 

Severian : occasionally on all the Epistles (most 
frequently, perhaps, on 1 Cor.) except 2 Co¬ 
rinthians. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia: on all the Epistles 
except 2 Cor., most frequently on Rom. and 
1 Corinthians. 

Isidore: occasionally on Romans. 

Cyril of Alexandria: frequently on Rom. and 
1 Corinthians. 

Theodoret: very frequently on Rom., frequently 
on 1 Cor., occasionally on 2 Corinthians. 

Gennadius; frequently on Romans. 

Theodore the Monk: occasionally on Romans. 

Oecumenius: occasionally in the 2nd Catena on 
Rom., also on 1 Cor., 2 Cor., and Galatians. 

Photius: occasionally on Rom., frequently on 
1 Corinthians. 

tut there seems nothing 1 to show that the Florence Catena and 
the Paris Catena are the same thing : dependence on Theophy- 
lact is not suggested by Lamius’ text of the Florence MS. 

* Similar notes from the same MSB are appended also to 
▼6L ill (GaL-2 These.). 


6* About the same period that Cramer was 
working at the Catenae in the libraries of Oxfoid 
and Paris, cardinal Angelo Mai was making the 
study of Catenae at the Vatican one of the most 
roductive forms of his marvellous literary fecun- 
ity; but, whereas Cramer published his Catenae 
as they stood, Mai selected from his sources and 
separated whatever belonged to now one, now 
another, of the ancient writers whose remains he 
was rescuing from oblivion. The Scriptorum 
Veterum Nova Collectio (10 vols. 1825-1838) con¬ 
tains nothing, beyond minute fragments, of any 
Greek exegesis on St. Paul, though of the Latin 
it contains the commentaries of Victorinus Afer 
(vol. iii.) and the prologue to those of Claudius 
of Turin (vol. vii.). The Spicilegium Romanum 
(10 vols., 1829-1844) contains, of Latin material, 
the same Claudius on Philemon, and the ‘ canons ’ 
of Priscillian on St. Paul, both in vol. ix.; and in 
vol. iv. pp. 499-573 the Catena remains of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia on the Romans, from MS Vat. gr. 
762.* Lastly, the Nova Patrum Bibliotheca (7 
vols., 1844-1854; the 8th volume is Mai’s, but 
w as published after his death by Cozza-Luzi, 1871; 
the 9th volume is Cozza-Luzi’s own) contains, 
besides fragments—(a) in vol. iii. part 1, pp. 1-127, 
extracts from Cyril of Alexandria on Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, from a Vatican MS,+ and 
on Hebrews from a Milan MS, Amb. E. 63 inf.; 
(6) in vol. iv. part 3, pp. 114-146, extracts from 
Didymus on 2 Corinthians from the same Vatican 
MS; (c) in vol. vii. part 1, Dp. 407, 408, a few 
quotations from Theodore of Mopsuestia on 2 Co¬ 
rinthians, again from the same MS, Vat. gr. 762. 
Mai’s material for 2 Corinthians w*as a welcome 
addition to our Knowledge, that being the one 
epistle on which Cramer had found no Catena that 
w as not nearly related to the printed Oecumenius; 
on the other hand, most of lus work on Rom. and 

1 Cor. is anticipated (though probably with a less 
>ure form of text) in the Catenae which Cramer 
lad published just before him. 

It will not need pointing out to the reader who 
has followed the above account of the printed 
Catenae, that many questions suggest themselves 
to which only a fuller examination of the still un¬ 
published MS material can supply the answer. 
We have at the end of the 11th cent, two com¬ 
pilers, Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus, 
whose works on the Epistles are m print; but these 
works are, unless reinforced by other sources, use¬ 
less for our purpose, since they systematically 
avoid naming the writers whose comments they 
incorporate. We have at an earlier date—but 
how much earlier is one of the questions that 
demand solution—one other compiler wliose person 
is known, Oecumenius; and lie adopts an inter¬ 
mediate method between the Catena* and the com¬ 
pilers, since lie sometimes gives his authorities, 
and leaves it apparently to be understood that 
the vastly preponderant portion of his w’ork, 
which is anonymous, is abstracted and abbrevi¬ 
ated from Chrysostom. But behind the compilers, 
as Cramer and Mai sufficiently show' us, lies an 
older and more valuable group of writings, to which 
the name Catena properly lielongs: these consist 
properly of named quotations, and the catenist’s 
work is confined to the choice of his authorities and 
the selection of passages from them. The limited 
range of names in some of these Catenae suggests a 
very early date, and the beginnings of the system 
may be sought at Antioch even as far back as 
the middle of the 5th century. In particular, 
* The number of the MS is not given ad foe., but in Nova 
Patrum Bibliotheca , vii. 407. 

f Hie description of Mai (p. vii) is * codex Yatioanus valde 
pretiosus, sseculi ferme xii.’ fit is, in fact, the same M8 from 
which he drew his Theodore on Romans and his Didymus on 

2 Corinthians, Vatic, gr. 762, which is now attributed to srec. x. 
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the inclusion in the Catenas of material from 
authors such as Origen and Apollinaris, Diodore 
and the two Theodores (of Heraclea and of Mop- 
suestia), remarkable as it is under any circum¬ 
stances, would be tenfold more difficult to account 
for if it had originated after the middle of the 6th 
century. In days when Greek Churchmen, though 
they fought stoutly enough for dogmatic truth, 
had not yet enclosed themselves within the narrow 
ramparts of Byzantine orthodoxy, St. Cyril of 
Alexandria could lay down the rule ( Epistola ad 
Eulogium presbyterum) that not all the writings 
of heretics are heretical: ov vdrra &ra \iyov<riv oi 
alperiKoi tpcfryeiv xal vapaireiGdai xptfi roWa ydp 6 / 10 - 
\oyovcLv <bv koX ij/iets ofioXoyou/iev. Whether or no 
they definitely sheltered themselves under the au¬ 
thority of St. Cyril’s dictum , it was in this spirit 
that the first catenists went to work; the pre¬ 
cedent must have been set in the relatively un¬ 
trammelled freedom of the days before Justinian ; 
and all through the Byzantine middle age an occa¬ 
sional scribe found himself (doubtless much to his 
surprise) reproducing on equal terms, in this one 
form of literature, the words of those ancient 
writers whom he most approved and of those whom 
he most reprobated. 

The Catenae, then, have a special and unique 
value as preserving, however imperfectly, no small 
mass of tnc work of authors on whose writings, as 
a w hole, a ban was set by later generations; and 
the study of Catenae is therefore an indispensable 
preliminary to intelligent acquaintance with the 
development of Patristic exegesis. Unfortunately, 
even the few texts that are printed, such as Oecu- 
menius and Cramer, fall far below the standard 
required in a modern edition. It would have 
seemed, therefore, in any case, essential to supple¬ 
ment this introductory section by attempting to 
give some idea of the Catenae MSS contained in 
the libraries of Europe, especially of such as are 
earlier than the end of the lltli cent.; and this task 
is greatly facilitated since the appearance in 1902 
of a work now’ to l»e described, which constitutes 
a very important addition to our knowledge of the 
subject. 

7. In the Nachrichten von der Tcbnigl. Gescll- 
snhaft der Wissemchsiften zu Gottingen for 1902 
(phUologisch-historisch& Klasse , Heft i. pp. 1-60, iii. 
pp. 299-350, v. pp. 559-620), G. Karo and J. Lietz- 
mann * published a classified list of Greek Catena 
MSS on both Old and New Testaments. Although 
in the total mass the Pauline epistles hold but a 
subordinate position, occupying only 13 pages (pp. 
597-610) against 46, for instance, for the Psalms 
and 33 for the Gospels, yet eight different forms of 
Catenae on them—besides that of Nicetas on the 
Hebrews—are distinguished and separately de¬ 
scribed ; a summary account of all matter hitherto 
printed is prefixed, of which occasional use has 
already been made in the preceding portion of this 
article. Under each of the eight Catenae some 
one passage is selected,—for the six which contain 
Homans the passage is Ho 7 8ir -,—and the incipit 
and explicit are given of every comment on the 
passage or on any part of it: in this way additional 
MSS could without difficulty be assigned their 
proper place in the classification. The reasons for 
the. order in which Karo and Lietzrnann arrange 
their eight Catenae are not easy to see, and a 
different order will here be adopted, a reference 
to the corresponding place in their account being 
given at the end of each section. 

{a) A very large majority of the MSS described, 
87 out of 49, give the Catena of Oecumenius; but 

* Lietzrnann had already, in 1897, published a pamphlet, 
Cwtenen: Mitteilungen uber ihre Geschichte und handuchrift- 
Iwho Uebcrlieferung (Freiburg i. B.: 86 pp.), which, however, 
contains no special material for the Epistles. 


a new’ test is supplied for grouping Oecumenian 
MSS, according as they do or do not contain cita¬ 
tions from Photius. Thus for Ho 7 8ff ’ the extreme 
in one direction is represented by three MSS 
which give four passages from Photius by name i 
tw’o or three others give the Photius passages, but 
without name and with minor transpositions ; and 
one gives them in the margin only. All the rest, 
though they differ among themselves by omissions 
and transpositions, agree in containing no Photius ; 
and ten of them agree further in giving the same 
12 scholia on these verses in the same order. It 
would seem, therefore, to be certain that the 
Photius element is alien to the original Oecu¬ 
menius, and that MSS in which the Photius 
element is present, whether with or without name, 
can be set aside as representing a later recension 
—a recension, however, already current in the 
10th cent., to which two of its MSS belong. 
Among the ‘ Photius ’ MSS that group is, no doubt, 
the more ancient which gives the Photius pas¬ 
sages under their author’s name, since names are 
much more likely to have been omitted by the 
progressive carelessness of scribes than inserted 
oy the accurate research of scholars. Tried by 
these tests, the printed Oecumenius comes out but 
badly ; the four Photius passages are all present, 
but only one of them by name, and none of them 
in quite the same place as in the other MSS. On 
the other hand, the amount of agreement in detail 
betw een several of the earliest of the non-Photian 
MSS appears to be so considerable that a revised 
edition of Oecumenius, based on these alone, ought 
not to involve excessive labour in comparison with 
the advantage to be expected from it. [Karo- 
Lietzmann, vi. pp. 6U4-609: see below', p. 523J. 

(6) Of non-Oecumenian Catenae only one covers 
the w hole of St. Paul, and that one is represented 
only by a single MS, Paris gr. 216, saje. x. ; the 
scholia appear to be very brief, and to represent 
the Baine relatively late stage of the Catena tra¬ 
dition as Oecumenius, in not attaching to every 
citation the author’s name. Nothing of this 
Catena is aayet published. [K. L. ix. pp. 610, 595]. 

The remaining Catcme are all partial; and it 
may be convenient to mention first those which are 
in print. Two of them, with portions of a third, 
are contained in Cramer; Mai published from a 
completer MS further extracts of the third; the 
other three are still imprinted. 

(c) Cramer’s Catena for Galatians-Hebrews is 
drawn from a unique MS, Paris coislin 2)4, 
stec. x. It is noteworthy on the one hand for the 
number of epistles winch it covers, and on the 
other for its entire immunity from later accretions; 
it is almost, if not quite, the only Catena in which 
the name of Oecumenius does not occur. [K. L. iv. 
p. 602 : see further below, p. 521 b J. 

(d) Cramer’s second Catena on Homans (7 7 - 
end) is drawn from Munich gr. 412, saec. xiii.; 
and as this MS (apart from two late copies of 
itself) is again the only know r n representative of its 
Catena, we have no means as yet of supplement¬ 
ing Cramer’s edition. [K. L. ii. p. 601]. 

(e) Cramer’s other Catena on Homans (chapters 
1-8) is derived from a late Bodleian MS, Auct. E. 
ii. 20. Inexact statements have been made about 
this MS (see further in the fourth section of this 
article, p. 522 s ), but it is at any rate now clear that 
both this MS and the Paris MS gr. 227, w hich 
supplied Cramer’s Catena on 1 Corinthians, are 
descendants* of the Vatican MS gr. 762, smc. x., 
from which Mai extracted citations of Didyinus, 
Theodore, and Cyril'; and whereas the copies only 
contain Ho 1-8 and 1 Cor. respectively, the original 

* The Paris Corinthians MS appears to be simply a transcript, 
the Bodleian Romans MS to be to some extent an ahbre* ial ion, 
of the corresponding parts of the Vatican MS. 
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eovers the whole of the three epistles, Romans, 

1 Corinthians, and 2 Corinthians. No known 
Catena lias so wide a range of early sources; 
but side by side with primitive elements occurs 
the name of Photius. [K. L. i. pp. 598-601]. 

(/) How far the unpublished Catena on 1 and 

2 Corinthians, Galatians, and Ephesians, contained 
in Vatic, gr. 692, saic. xii., is independent of 
those already described, it is not easy to say: 
among the names frequently quoted is that of 
Oecumenius, but we find also Origen, Theodore, 
Cyril, Severus ( i.e. Severian?), and on 2 Cor. 
Dft(dymus ?). [K. L. iii. p. 6ul : see below, p. 522*]. 

(g) The apparently imperfect Catena of a Vienna 
MS (gr. 166 [46], wee. xiii.) on Ro l l -l Co l 12 
cites no fewer than 24 authors; but a considerable 
proportion of these are comparatively late—Ana¬ 
stasias, dollli Climax, John of Damascus, Maximus, 
Oecumenius, Photius, Symeon Logofhetes. A dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of this collection is that it 
discriminates to some extent between the sources 
of its information. Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
Gennadius are cited 4k toD ti<f>ovs, 4 from the text,’ 

i.e. direct from their respective commentaries; 
while among those cited as <rxp or 4k tov <rx°\ 
from Catena', are Origen, Acacius, Severian, 
Theodore, Oecumenius, Eutlialius, Photius. One 
source was presumably the Photian recension of 
Oecumenius; but it would seem that another and 
much more ancient Catena must also have been 
employed. [K. I.. vii. p. 609]. 

(//) The last Catena is one on Romans and 1 Co¬ 
rinthians in Vatic, gr. 1270, saec. xii. It appears 
to bear some relation to Oecumenius, but to con¬ 
tain less matter, and, apparently, to name its 
authorities—John (Chrysostom), Severian, Theo¬ 
doret—more frequently. Perhaps it will be found 
valuable for identifying new matter from Severian 
on these two epistles. [K. L. viii. p. 610]. 

Lest attention should he unduly distracted from 
the main purpose of this article, further details 
about some of t he more important MSS of Karo ami 
Liet/ruaim s lists, as well as some notice of one or 
two which do not appear there at all, are relegated 
to a later point (p. 521). These preliminary pages 
are meant only to serve for introduction to the 
catalogue of commentators which follows, and for 
the better understanding of the process by which 
their works, or what remains of them, have to be 
rescued and reconstructed. 

iii. Patristic commentators on St. Paul.— 

1. Marcion.—Whether the Antitheses of Marcion, 
which certainly contained what amounted to some 
sort of theological commentary on his Gospel, con¬ 
tained also similar expositions of his ‘ Apostolicon,’* 
is uncertain, though perhaps probable. We have 
no such definite statement for the Epistles as 
Tertullian has given in regard to the Gospel: + the 
evidence in the affirmative consists primarily of 
references in Jerome’s commentaries on the Gala¬ 
tians and Ephesians — taken, no doubt, from 
Origen’s books on the same epistles—which seem 
to point ill'this direction. Thus {a) on Gal 3 18 
(Vallarsi, vii. 434): * Christus nos redemit dc male - 
dicto legis , foetus pro nobis maledictum; subrepit 
in hoc loco Marcion, de potestate creatoris, quern 
sanguinarium crudelem mfamat et vindicem \v.l. 
iudicem], asserens nos redemptos esse per Christum, 
qui alterius boni dei filius sit.’—( b ) On Gal 6® 
(p. 523): ‘ Communicet rrutem is qui catechizatur 
verbum ei qui se catechizat in omnibus bonis; 
Marcion liunc locum ita interpretatus est ut 
putaret fideles et cateehumenos simul orare debere, 
et magistrum communicare in oratione discipulis, 

* i.6. his revised text of ten epistles of St. Paul, excluding 
the Pastoral epistles. 

t Tert. adv. J larrwnein. iv. 1. 


illo vel maxime elatus quod sequatur in omnibus 
bonis . . cetera qme sequuntur cum eius expositione 
non congruunt.*—(c) On Eph & ltm (p. 659): * Propter 
hoc relinquet homo patrem et matrem, et erunt duo 
in came una: sacramentum hoc magnum est , ego 
autem dico in Christo et in Ecclesia . . . interro- 
gemus Marcionem qua consequentia locum istum, 
qui de Veteri usurpatus est Instrumento, in Chris¬ 
tum et in Ecclesiam interpretari queat, cum iuxta 
ilium scriptura vetus omnino non pertineat ad 
Christum/ Of Marcion’s exegesis we can at any 
rate say that, unlike the interpretations of the 
Valentinian school, it was not allegorist, or rather 
that it was diametrically opposed to allegory ; but 
the main interest with which he wrote was, no 
doubt, theological rather than directly exegetical. 

2. A commentator on St. Paul is pernaps referred 
to by Origen on Eph l 18 (Cramer’s Catena in Eph. 
p. 119; Journal of Theological Studies , iii. 242), 
where, commenting on the grammatically super¬ 
fluous repetition of 4v $ (4m rq> Xptcmp 4v <p... 4v $), 
he explains its presence by the * saying of one of 
those who were before us, that, from his great love 
to Jesus, Paul continually, and as it might seem 
redundantly, makes mention of Him *: ZXeye tls 
t£)v irpb T)fiG)v dir6 rrjs ttoXXtjs ircpl rbv *lTj<rovv dydiryjs 
rbv IlaOXo? (rvv€x4<rrara avrov fiefiurjadat sal uxrirepei 
irapeXKovTus. The reference is, no doubt, not neces¬ 
sarily to technical exposition ; yet the words most 
naturally suggest a homilist or commentator who 
was examining the details of the Apostle's style, 
and attention is therefore called to them ill this 
place. It is tempting to identify this 4 prede¬ 
cessor’ with Pantaenus. The testimony, indeed, 
of Jerome {de J’iri y Jllustribus , 36), that many 
commentaries by Pantamus were extant when he 
wrote, is possibly nothing but an amplification 
of the vaguer words of Eusebius, HE v. 10, &a 
avyypann&Tuv rous tGjv ddwv boy/xariov Orjaavpous 
vTrop.v7)fiaTi^bfji€vos. Still, Eusebius himself seems 
to imply that Panta*nus did write commentaries 
(though he says nothing about their surviving to 
his time), and these would naturally have been 
accessible to Origen; but whether they included 
expositions of St. Paul, there is nothing to show.* 

3. Heraclitus.—Eusebius in his Hist. Eccl. (v. 27), 
just after he has brought matters down to the 
death of the emperor Commodus and the suc¬ 
cession of Pertinax (A.D. 192-193), mentions at the 
head of a number of books belonging to about 
that time, which he had himself read, the writings 

j of Heraclitus on 4 the Apostle 5 (ri *H paKXeirov ets 
rbv * AttootoXov). Nothing is known of these com¬ 
mentaries or of their author; possibly lie m«y 
be identical with the expositor alluded to by 
Origen. Nor have we any means of knowing 
whether Eusebius’ dating was based on adequate 
grounds. 

4: Alexander ‘the ancient heretic.’— Among 
the works on the Epistle to the Galatians which 
Jerome had consulted before he wrote his own 
commentary (see p. 484 b , above) was one by 
Alexander, 4 veterem hsereticum.’ Apparently, the 
only known Alexander with whom we could 
identify the commentator is the Valentinian whom 
Tertullian combats in his de came Christi (after 
A.D. 200), 16, 17. But there is nothing in Ter- 
tullian’s words that suggests any connexion of 
his Alexander with St. Paul, ana the name was 
one of the commonest. At the same time, just as 
the Valentinian Heracleon was the earliest com¬ 
mentator on St. John, the Valentinian Alexander 
may have been one of the iirst commentators on 
St. Paul. 

* A still more probable source is perhaps the Hypotypose* 
of Clement of Alexandria, which ought to have been mentioned 
in the text at this plAce; the missing section will be found 

below, p. 520. 
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5. Origen* —The most important and most prolific 
of early exegetes of St. Paul was Origen, although 
even he did not write any uniform exposition of 
the Pauline epistles as a whole; it was not, as has 
been said (p. 484 b ), till a century later that any com¬ 
plete commentary on ‘ the Apostle * was published. 
The list of his works preserved to us in Jerome’s 
Ep. xxxiii. ad Paulam (see Harnack-Preuschen,* 
Geschichte der altchristlichcn Litteratur, i. 334; 
E. Klostermann save an improved text in Sit- 
zungsberichte der 7:. preuss. Akademie der Wisscn- 
schaften , 1897, p. 855) shows that the bulk of his 
exegetical writings on St. Paul must have exceeded 
that of any subsequent expositor in the Patristic 
period: the following commentaries and homilies 
are there enumerated: — 

Romans: commentary in 15 l>ooks. 

2 Corinthians: 11 homilies. 

Galatians: commentary in 15 books; 7 homilies. 

Ephesians: commentary in 3 books. 

Pliilippians: commentary in 1 book. 

Colossians: commentary in 2 books. 

1 Thessalonians : commentary in 3 books; 2 
homilies, f 

2 Thessalonians: commentary in 1 book [not in 
Preuschen’s text]. 

Titus : commentary in 1 book ; 1 homily. 

Philemon : commentary in 1 book. 

Hebrews: 18 homilies. 

The only epistles left unrepresented in this cata¬ 
logue are 1 Corinthians and 1 and 2 Timothy; yet, 
strangely enough, Jerome himself with regard to 
1 Corinthians bears witness, as we have seen, to 
the fact that Origen was among those who ‘ latis- 
sime hanc epistolam interpretati sunt.’ And the 
list is altogether silent as to the third department 
of Origen’s exegetical labours on the Bible, tha* 
of scholia or ‘notes,* though reference will be 
found below to these in connexion with Rom., 
1 Cor., and Galatians. The explanation of the 
discrepancy appears to be that the list in Jerome, 
Ep. xxxiii., is simply transcribed from the list 
given by Eusebius m his Life of Pamphilus, and 
therefore represents the collection as known to 
Eusebius. Jerome himself, while he knew books 
of Ormen’s that were not in the list, may very 
probably not have known many books that were 
m it. But the range of knowledge of either Euse¬ 
bius or Jerome, partial and mutually exclusive 
though it be, contrasts painfully with the scattered 
ddbris which are all that time and theological ani¬ 
mosity have spared to us of the vast labours which 
the father of Christian exegesis devoted to St. 
Paul. Much of his matter, indeed, remains acces¬ 
sible to us in the pages of later expositors, par¬ 
ticularly of St. Jerome; but the direct tradition 
of his work, apart from fragments, is practically 
limited to a Latin version of the commentary on 
Romans, and to Catenae notes on Romans, 1 Co¬ 
rinthians, and Ephesians. 

Of the chronology of Origen’s writings on St. 
Paul there is not much to be said. The Stromateis , 
of which the third book appears to have contained 
notes on Romans, the fourth on 1 Corinthians, and 
the tenth on Galatians (see below, pp. 492-493), 
were written at Alexandria, ue. before 231, under 
the emperor Alexander Severus, i.e. after 222 
(Eus. HE vi. 24). The commentary on Romans is 
mentioned in that on St. Matthew, and the com¬ 
mentary on 1 Thessalonians in the contra Celsnm 
(see below, pp. 490 b , 496*): the commentary on St. 
Matthew and the contra Celsum were, however, 
almost Origen’s latest works, so that in neither 
case does the information carry us very far. On 

* It may be stated here once for all that the section on 
Ongen is due to Dr. Preuschen. 

♦ The 2 homilies may possibly belong to the Second Epistle: 
the list only says * in epistolam ad Thessalonicenses.’ 


the other hand, the homilies on 1 Corinthians had 
been written before the homilies on St. Luke 
(p. 4U2 h , below), and these latter are placed imme¬ 
diately after the departure of Origen from Alex¬ 
andria. But it may be taken as probable that 
nearly all of his formal exegesis of the Epistles 
by way of commentaries and homilies belongs to 
the later or Caesarean period of his life, A.D. 231- 
25°. 

The best account of the various editions of 
Origen’s works is that given in bishop Westcott’s 
article in the Dictionary of Christian Biography , 
iv. 140-142. No single Greek treatise was printed 
before the 17th cent. ; of the Latin works of 
Origen collected editions appeared in 1512 (Jacques 
Merlin, Paris, 4 vols.; reprinted at Venice in 1516, 
at Paris in 1519, 1522, 1530) and 1536 (Erasmus, 
Basle, 2 vols. ; reprinted with some additions in 
1571). The first collected edition of Greek works 
was that of Peter Daniel Huet, afterwards bishop 
of Avranehes, Origenis in sacras script urns com - 
mentaria qucectrnique grcece reperiri potuerunt, 
2 vols., liouen, 1(368 (reprinted at Pans 1679, at 
Cologne 1685): neither Latin works nor Catena 
fragments were included. Latin and Greek were 
first brought together in the great Benedictine 
edition of de la Rue, Origenis opera omnia qua ? 
grcece vel latine tantum extant et eius nomine 
circumferuntur , 4 vols., Paris, 1733-1759 ; the last 
volume, edited by Charles Vincent de la Rue 
after the death of his uncle, Charles de la Rue, is 
that which specially concerns us: from this edition 
all quotations in this article are taken. Migne, 
Patrol. Or., vols. 11-17 (Pauline epistles in vol. 14, 
cc. 837-1310), is a reprint, with a few additions, 
of de la Rue. Lommatzsch, 25 vols. (epistles in 
vols. 5-7), Berlin, 1831-1848, lias the merit of 
handy size. The new Berlin edition of Origen 
has as yet only published St. John of all the NT 
commentaries. Editions of separate portions will 
be noticed under the epistle to which they belong. 

(i.) Homans. 

The commentary* in 15 books (Cassiodorus, 
Inst. Div. Litt. 8, has ‘viginti’; but xx easily 
grows out of xv) is mainly known to us through 
the Latin version which llutinus of Aquileia 
towards the end of his life made at the request 
of his ‘ brother,’ the deacon Heraclius—after his 
translation of Origen in Gen., in Exod., in Lev it ., 
in Jos., in Jnd., in Ps. xxxvi., xxxvii., xxxviii., 
but before his translation of the Clementine lieeog- 
nitions and of Origen in Hum. (see his ‘ peroratio 
in explanationem Origenis super ep. Pauli ad 
Rom., de la Rue, iv. 688); probably, therefore, 
about A.D. 405. The ‘preface’ and the ‘perora¬ 
tion* to this version raise important questions 
both about the state of the text of Origen’s 
writings at the end of the 4th cent., and about 
the methods adopted by ltufinus in editing liis 
exemplar for Latin readers. 

(a) The incompleteness of the Greek text: 1 Super 
omnes autem dilticultates est quod interpolati 
sunt ipsi libri; desunt enim fere apud omnium 
bibliothecas (incertum sane quo casu) aliquanta 
ex ipso corpore voluniina, et lime adimplere atque 
in latino opere integram consequentiam dare non 
est mei ingenii sed . . . muneris fortasse divini* 
(Prof, in explanationem, etc., iv. 458). Preuschen 
in Haraack, Altchr . Litteratur i. 373, makes this 
into a double statement of incompleteness and in¬ 
terpolation ; and if that were so, we should have to 
compare Ruiinus’ earlier treatise, de adulterations 
librorum Origenis (A.D. 397 : de la Rue, iv., Ap¬ 
pendix, p. 48), where, on the strength of parallel 

* The commentary on Romans was written before that on St 
Matthew; cl. tom. xviL in Matt, t 82 J[de la Rue, ill 821), 
referring to Ro 7 1 : upnr*t rkuh* ... I « 

w r*j» zpt: "PmuMitvs irimlijr iv r*ii ait ml/rin igwytmiuit. 
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cases in the writings of other Fathers, and of 
a complaint by Origen himself in a particular 
instance, he maintained the theory of a whole¬ 
sale falsification of the Origen literature by heretics. 
Jerome had no difficulty in proving (cirfa. Uuf. ii. 
19) that the generalization was quite unreasonable. 
As a matter of fact, the Apollinarians are the 
only heretics against whom the charge of deliberate 
and. systematic falsification of documents can be 
sustained, and they would certainly not have 
selected Origen for their authority; moreover, 
even if Origen’s dogmatic writings had l>een 
manipulated, there is not the least reason to 
think that his exegesis would have been exposed 
to similar treatment. But, in truth, Rufinus, as 
the connecting particle enim shows, is not making 
two statements, but one : interpolate is ‘ to alter, 

‘ to corrupt,’ not necessarily by interpolation: in 
this case the 4 interpolation * consists simply in the 
imperfection of the booksellers’copies, and llufinus 
himself appears to realize that that may have been 
merely accidental. The fact itself is interesting 
enough, and agrees curiously well with the evi¬ 
dent e of the Athos MS (Laura, 184, B. 64) of the 
Epistles, which von der Goltz * has shown to con¬ 
tain not only a genuine Origen text of St. Paul, but 
some important Origen marginalia , among them 
the starting-points of the separate rOgot of the 
commentary on Romans: for it is noted that tomes 
11 and 14 were not extant (ov tpiperat). But as the 
Latin version gives a continuous commentary ex¬ 
tending over the whole epistle—although arranged 
in 10 books in place of the original lot—we are 
bound to suppose that Rufinus had succeeded in 
securing a completer copy, so that the * interpola¬ 
tion’ has hardly affected the form in which the 
commentary has reached us. 

(6) But, even if Rufinus possessed a complete 
Greek text, his own words reveal that he dia not 
produce, or aim at producing, a complete Latin 
translation. Heraclius had begged him, he says, 
* ut oinne hoc xv voluminum corpus, quod grcecus 
sermo ad quadraginta fere aut eo amplius miliia 
versuum produxit, abbreviem et ad media, si fieri 
potest, spatia coarctem.’ And if the figures are 
correct, it would seem to follow that this process 
of abbreviation was faithfully carried through; 
for whereas a translation ordinarily covers some¬ 
what more space than its original, the translation 
of Rufinus occupies only 230 pages or about 25,000 
half-lines (there being two columns to the page), 
■while the 40,000 ‘ verses * of Origen, at the normal 
rate of 16 syllables to the verse, would come to 
fully half as much again. The few passages pre¬ 
served in the original Greek (see lielow) offer, of 
course, an obvious means of testing in individual 
instances the relation of the version to its ex¬ 
emplar. 

Rufinus* translation of the commentary on the 
Romans was (as the list of extant MSS in Preuschen- 
Harnaek, p. 400, amply demonstrates) by far the 
l»est known specimen in the West of Origen’swork 
on the New Testament. While the East was 
piling up its anathemas, and Justinian was aspers¬ 
ing the name and memory of Origen in the vain 
hope of reconciling the Nestorians, the West, as 
represented in the Gelasian decree de libris 

* ' Eine textkritische Arbeit des zehnten bezw. sechsten Jahr- 
hunderte, herausgeffeben noeh einem Kodex des Athosklosters 
Lawra, von E. von der Goltz’ (Texte und Untersuchungen , 
Neue Folge, ii. 4, Leipzig, 1890). See further below, p. 491 b . 

f The contents of the separate books of the Lathi are as 
follows Book i.=Ro H-2*; ii. = 22-S 4 ; in.=8 W1 ; iv. *= 4 l- 5 li • 

v. = 512-611 ; VI. =s 612-8M ; VII. = 814-9**; VUI. = 10L-11W; IX. = 

121-1416; x.«14itt-16*». The tomes of the original Greek, as 
recovered by von der Goltz from the Athos MS. began as fol¬ 
low : tom. *' 11; tom. /S' is; tom. y 1&; tom. $' 212 j tom. «' 88; 
tom. r 4i; tom. % 5»; tom. *>' Bn ; tom. V 6i«; tom. / 8»: tom. 
<«' (Sf *v ipiptTMj) 91 ; tom. iiS' is not marked; tom. ty Ills; 
tom. ii' (if §i ftptrmi) 1218 ; tom. it 1418 . 


recipient!it, approved of all such works of his as 
‘the blessed Jerome does not repudiate,* content¬ 
ing itself with the rejection of ‘ the rest and their 
author.’ Thu*, to render unassailable Rufinus’ 
translation of Origen on the Romans, nothing 
more was necessary than to make the substitution 
of the name * Jerome ’ for the name ‘ Rufinus’ in 
title, preface, and peroration ; and this is what 
actually happened m the later MSS, and in the 
earlier editions before Erasmus.* The earliest 
extant MS of any j>art of the translation is a 
Lyons MS, cod. 483 (413); it contains, roughly 
speaking, the first five books (but without the 
beginning of Book 1 ., and therefore without the 
translator’s prologue and name), and is one of the 
oldest known specimens of the so-called semi- 
uncial writing — Delisle calls it_6th cent., but, 
in view of its habitual use of ‘ dom : for every case 
of dominas , and of the declension ‘is,’ ‘ m,’ ‘im,’ 
for Iesus, the present writer would prefer to call 
it 5th, so that it is perhaps the most ancient 
monument of Patristic exegesis that has come 
down to our times. Next in age would come a 
fragment (ascribed to about 700 A.D.) in a Monte 
Cassino MS, cod. 150, of which the first 64 pages 
contain our commentary, as far as 2 16 , including 
the prologue and name of Rufinus.f 

Of the two fragments from Origen s commentary 
on the Romans, preserved in Rufinus' version of 
Pamphilus’ Apologia pro Origene (de la Rue, iv., 
Appendix, pp. 25, 33), the second does not appear 
at all in Rufinus’ version of the commentary itself 
(cf. de la Rue, iv. 466) ; the first appears only in 
an abbreviated and independent form (iv. 465). 

The following authorities have preserved pas¬ 
sages from, or references to, the original Greek of 
the commentary on Romans. 

a. The Philocalia of Basil and Gregory (ed. 
Robinson, Cambridge, 1893) contains two pas¬ 
sages : ch. xxv. bn 6 ck vpoyvJjaeias d<f>opi<j pb s ovk 
aval pel rd avre^ovoiov. 4k tov d rbpov tu>v eh tt)v irpbs 
'Pwgcuoi's e^TjyTjTtKibv, eh rb \A<f>u> pur pivot eh eiiayyiXivv 
deov (Ro l 1 ; Robinson, pp. 2*26-231) : and ch. ix. 
ns 6 Xuyos rod ttjv detav ypatprjv Kara Siatpopa trrjpxuvb- 
fieva np avnp bvopan KfXpytrSat ttoWolkis Kal iv r <p 
aimp rbirip. 4k tt)s t pbs 'Vwpaiovs ■ to/xos ivvaros, cls rb 
Tt ot/v; 6 vbpos apapria; (RoT 7 ; Robinson, pp. 54-58). 

jS. St. Basil, de Spiritu sancto , 73 (ed. C. F. H. 
Johnston, Oxford, 1892, p. 144): [Origen] iv rots 
eh tt)v TTpbs 'Piopaiovs iiritTToXyv e^TjyrjTiKois, A l lepal, 
tpytri, Svvdpets xvpyriKai tov Movoyevovs teal ttjs tov 
ayiov llveuparos 0ebnp-os. 

y, St. Jerome, Ep. xxxvi. ad Daniasum (A.D. 
384; Vallarsi, i. 159), quotes no actual words: 

* Origenes in quarto Pauli ad Romanos i^yy^aetav 
\v.l. i^yyyn kuv] tomo de circumcisione magnifice 
disputavit.* 

5. Socrates, Hist. Eccl . vii. 32 (ed. Bright, p. 
316): koX ’ilpiyivys 5i iv Ttp irpJjrtp Tbptp t&v eh -rijv 
xpds'Pwgaious tov dicotTTbXov imtrToXyv eppyvevwv xws 
Qcot6kos Xiyerat TXaritos i^fjTatre. 

e. The Athos MS, whose discovery by von der 
Goltz has already been mentioned just above, em¬ 
bodies, as far as the Pauline epistles are con¬ 
cerned, an attempt at a critical edition according 
to the text used by Origen. The 10th cent, 
scholar to whom we owe the existing MS derived 
his text for the most part from an dvrlypaxpov 
vaXaibraTov , *a very ancient copy,’representing a 
similar attempt on the part of an earlier (probably 
much earlier) scholar, the accuracy of which the 
later scholar tells ns he verified i»y the help of 
such commentaries or homilies of Origen on * the 
Apostle ’ as were accessible to him. With regard, 

* The editio princept of the Latin commentary, under the 
title * Hieronvmo interpreted was printed at Venice in 1606. 

f The rest of this MS consists of an earlier (6th ceLt.) copy of 
the commentary of Ambrosiaster. 
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oowever, to the Roman epistle—possibly because 
this epistle, standing at the head of the older MS, 
had suffered more than the rest in legibility—he 
copied his text not from the ‘ancient copy,’ but 
directly from the lemmata (i.e. the sections of text 
prefixed to corresponding sections of exposition) 
m his own MS of Origen’s commentary on that 
epistle; but as the 11th and 14th tomes of the 
commentary—roughly speaking, chapters 9 and 
13, 14—were wanting in that MS, he was there 
thrown back on the ‘ancient copy,’ helped out, 
where it was specially difficult to read, by the 
further testimony to Origen’s text of the Romans 
contained in the notes on difficult passages in the 
third book of his Stromateis * So far, we are 
dealing with the text only of the Origen com¬ 
mentary ; but the Athos MS preserves also a few 
marginal citations from the commentary itself, 
and would have preserved more had not some 
Greek monk later on, after the fashion of his 
kind, set himself to erase with care anything that 
follows the name of the arch-heretic. It may be 
hoped that chemical reagents will yet prove vic¬ 
torious over the monastic scalpel: meanwhile von 
der Goltz has printed such matter as has escaped. 
The notes do not come to much; but they are 
valuable as showing how late some of the writings 
of Origen survived in the original Greek, and with 
what devoted care they were still studied—perhaps 
in the circle of archbishop Arethas of Caesarea. 
Origen is cited in two cases (Ro 3 16 ll 8 ) as being 
unable to identify the sources of quotations in 
St. Paul, but for the most part (as doubtless also 
in the notes that have perished) to establish some 
question of reading. In l 7 both lemma and ex- 

J iosition omitted the words 4v 'Pcfytfl; in 5 17 the 
emma had \a£Arres, but the exposition Xa/ip&vovres ; 
in 8" the ‘ancient copy* had 8 yhp pxtxei rls 
Adfet, the text of the Athos MS has 8 yap pxtirei 
rls Kai iXirLfei with vxojitvei in the margin, so that 
it would seem that the reading of the ‘ancient 
copy’ was (exceptionally) given a place in the 
text, and that taken from the commentary 
relegated on this occasion to the margin; in 15 14 
both lemma and exposition apparently read xal 
| airrol fiearoi. On 1 Jn 4 a it is noted that that verse 
is quoted by Origen in tom. rj' on the Romans with 
the reading 8 Xtiei rbv 'lyaovv ; similarly, 2 Co 12 19 is 
said ad loc. to be adduced in tom. r on the Romans 
in the form ivdjxiov roD Kvpiov Kai ivavriov toD deou iv 
XpioTtp XaXou/uer. 

Cramer’s Catena on the Romans (Oxford, 
1844) consists of two Catenae, both imperfect. Of 
these, the first, taken from a Bodleian MS, Auct. 
E. ii. 20, covers Ro P-9 1 , and makes considerable 
use of Origen in more than 50 quotations,! belong¬ 
ing to the following verses: Ro l 3 * 10 * 11 2 s " 9 * 16 * 27 

312 . 4. 10 - 12 . 13-18. 10-20. 21 . 29. 27. 28 . 80 . 81 48 . 4. 7 - 8 . 11 . 12 (t). IB. 
16a. 16b. 17. 16. 18. 28-24 56 05. 9b. 12. 11-14. 19-90. 21. 22. 2t 71 . 6 . 7. 
8 . 9. 18. 14. 15. 23. 24 gS. 5-7. 24-25. 28a. 26b. 88 . tl. 85-89. 

be seen that for considerable sections of these chap¬ 
ters—3 10 -4 25 6 12 - 8 7 S 24 * 39 —an almost continuous 
exposition could be restored from this Catena. 
Unfortunately, we do not yet know how far Vatic, 
gr. 762, which appears to be a direct ancestor of 
the Bodleian MS (see above, e, p. 488 b ), would supply 
additional Origen matter for the later chapters of 
the epistle, or a corrected Origen text for the 
earlier ones. 

17 . Cramer’s second Catena, Munich cod. gr. 23 
(now 412), sa?c. xiii., extends from Ro V to the end 
of the epistle (thus overlapping the Bodleian 
Catena for Ro 7 7 -9 3 ), but contains very few pas¬ 
sages from Origen : Ro 7 9 * u " 19,14, 28 8 8 " 7, *■ * 8 ' 89 12 90 
seem to exhaust the list. Besides these, it quotes 

* On Origen’s Stromateis see also pp. 490*, 492 h , 499*. 
t The list in Cramer’s index should be supplemented by the 
following references: 22. 28 ; 78. 18 ; 74.1; 105. 9 . 


on S :i0 a long passage 4k rijs $>iXoKaXlas rov ’Qpiytvovi 
(ed. Robinson, 226. 12-15; 227. 15-229. 29), which 
is really part of Origen’s comment on l 1 ; on 9“ 
the still longer extract 4k rijs ’EtcXoyijs rou ’iipiyivovt 
(Cramer, p. 340) is not from the commentary on 
the Romans, but from the de Principiis , and the 
brief paragraph 'Qpty4vous 4k tCov 'EKXoy&v (Cramer, 
p. 349) has the same source (Robinson, p. xxx). 
Since all these references came not directly from 
Origen, but from the Philocalia* we should be 
prepared to expect that the eight other quotations 
are similarly derived from some mediate source; 
and if we compare them with the Oxford Catena 
—seven out of the eight belong to the portion of 
the epistle, 7 7 -9 1 , common to the two Catena?—we 
shall lind that, with the exception of the short 
passage on 7 11 ' 12 (Cr. 179. 13-18), all are already 
contained in the Oxford Catena. If we further 
consider that the last eight chapters are only 
represented by a single Origen quotation in the 
Munich Catena, it will scarcely seem over-bold to 
conjecture that the latter Catena drew its Origen, 
not of course from our actual Oxford MS, but from 
some similar MS, which was equally limited, 
whether by the original design or by accidental 
loss, to the first halt of the epistle. The practical 
point of this conclusion, if correct, would be to 
reassure us that the loss of the earlier part of the 
Munich Catena has not seriously diminished our 
store of new matter from Origen. 

It only remains to test by the evidence of the 
Greek texts, fragmentary though they are, the 
relation of Rufinus to his original. It lias already 
been calculated that more than a third of t he 
Greek must have been omitted to bring the Latin 
within its present compass; and Dr. Robinson 
says of the passages preserved in the Philocalia 
(p. xxxix) that in the translation they ‘are so 
abbreviated that without the explanation of 
Rufinus we could scarcely have believed that 
they were intended to represent the corresponding 
sections in the Philocalia at all.* With regani 
also to the Latin text of St. Paul as given in 
Rufinus, bishop Westcott points out (Diet. Chr. 
Bioqr. iv. llfirt) that it makes no attempt to repre¬ 
sent the Greek of Origen, but is rather an Old 
Latin text pure and simple—presumably, one may 
suppose, that of Aquileia. 

Scholia on Romans. —The third book of Origen’s 
Stromateis , or Stromata ,t appears to have con¬ 
tained brief notes or ‘scholia’ on the Roman 
epistle, as the fourth book did on 1 Corinthians 
and the tenth book certainly on Galatians: see 
below, p. 493 a . It is ouoted in the Athos MS (von 
der Goltz, pp. 58, 59) for the readings of Ro 9 20, *. 

(ii.) 1 Corinth tans. 

The list of Eusebius-Jerome makes no mention 
of any work of Origen on 1 Corinthians; but 
Jerome mentions him as one of those who had 
commented on the epistle * at great length,’ and 
Cramer’s Catena (Oxford, 1841; taken from MS 
Paris gr. 227, saec. xvi.) gives an even larger 
mass of quotations from Origen than the same 
editor’s first Catena on Romans does for that 
epistle. The number, in fact, is over 80, and they 
are in this case—with the exception of a single 
allusion by Origen himself, Horn. xvii. in Luc. 
(de la Rue, iii. 953), ‘ Mernini cum interpretarer 
illud quod ad Corinthios scribitur Ecclesice Dei 

* For which, however, they give a text independent of, and 
in some points better than, the extant Philocalia MSS; see 
Robinson, p. xxxi. 

t The proper Greek name was no doubt Srpu/jutrus, 1 bags for 
bedclothes,’ ‘carpet hags,’ and so ‘receptacles for miscel¬ 
laneous odds and ends’: would be the bedclothes 

themselves, and the form Stromata , whether in connexion 
with Clement or with Origen, seems to be found only in 
Jerome, and to be due probably to the difficulty of declining 
the word stromatevs in Latin. See Hort and Mayor, Clement 
of Alexandria, pp. xi, xii. 
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quat est Corintki cum omnibus qui invocant turn 
fl Co l a ] dixisse me diversitatem ecclesue et eorum 
qui invocant nomen Domini ’ *—the only authority 
of any sort for the book from which they are ex¬ 
tracted. That this was not in the form of com¬ 
mentary but of homilies is shown (as Westcott 
points out) by the phrases used on 3 1 vepl wv /cat 
irp&r}v iXiyoptv (Cramer, 51. 6 ), and on 6 9 irapaKa- 
Xo"/i.v otov sal top. as, tS vaides (Cramer, 107. 19).f The 
following is a list of the passages commented on : 

] (' () pi. ali. 4.7. 4-8. 9. 10. 11-12. 17u. i7l t (his). 18. -Ua. 2Ub. 19-21. 
SH-2B. 215. 27. 19-21, 98-81. 80_O2 Q 3 ' *• 7 '8- »b-10. 11-15. 13-15 

31.-4 fi. 9-12. 16-20. 21-23 41~5a. 0. 6-7. 7-8. 9-10. 15-18. 19b-20. 
21../52 5:5-5. 7-8. 9-13 (j[2-3.J 4-9tt. 9D-10. 12. 13a. 13b-14. 15a. 18. 19-20a 
Jl-4. 5b. 5a-7. 8-12a. 12b-14a. 18-24. 25-28a Q7-9*. 9b-ll. 18-18. 19-22. 23. 
24a JQl-5. 6 ] 2 r2-]3a. 10. 28. 31. 34 Jgl-2. 3. 4-5. 8b-ll. 12 J43I. 

84-35. 36. 37. 38 J52. 12. 20-22. 36-37. 42-44 JQ10-12. 13-14^ 'p]j e 

Vatican MS gr. 762, from which Cramer’s Paris 
MS was copied, will probably not yield any fresh 
matter, but perhaps an improved text. 

The Athos MS contains traces of erasure opposite 
1 Co 2 « 3 10 4 1C 6 1 7 1 10 1 ll 1 12 1 13 1 14 1 15 1 * 58 , which 
may possibly have marked the beginning of 
homilies. Put however this may lie, it preserves 
also clear indications that the fourth book of the 
Strumatcis contained notes on this epistle ; iv rip 5' 
tCop ^Tpujpariuv is appealed to for the readings of 
781.84 920.21 an( | 199^ an j j n 0}J eh case several lines 
of the 4 exposition * are quoted in support of the 
appeal. There can be little doubt that in the 
similar quotation on 6 14 {i^riyeipev for iijeycpei) we 
ought also to read not, with von der Goltz, t* rtf 
a tCjv ILTpwpxLTtiav, hut iv rtf S' (A for a). 

(iii.) 2 Corinthians. 

The list mentions 11 homilies; but nothing is 
otherwise known of them, and published Catenae 
on this epistle contain nothing from Origen : even 
Vatic, gr. 762, which is unpublished, can hardly 
contain any Origen, or cardinal Mai might have 
been expected to have put it before the world. 
Preuschen ingeniously proposes to read 4 in ep. ad 
Cor. i. * (instead of ii.) m the list, and to identify 
these homilies with those from which the Catena 
oil 1 Cor. is drawn. Yet the Origen quotations in 
that Catena are so full that it may be questioned 
whether so small a number of homilies as 11 
could have provided so much matter. And though 
the marginalia in the Athos MS are scanty for 
this epistle, there is a long gloss on l 17 * 19 of which 
the first words have escaped erasure, oPrus nal 
atorbs ii-rjyeirai Xiywv . . . : and this is enough to 
make highly probable the employment of a dett- 
nite exposition, whether commentary, homilies, or 
notes. 

(iv.) Galatians. 

The list mentions a commentary in 15 books 
and 7 homilies: .Jerome, in the preface to bis 
commentary on the epistle (see above, p. 484 b ), 
enumerates 5 ‘volumes’ (of commentary), several 
4 tractatus ’ ( = homilies), and 4 excerpts ’ (i.e. 
scholia or notes); and tells us also that the tenth 
book of Origen’s Stromdteis was devoted to a brief 
explanation of this epistle. 

\Vith regard to the Stromatcis , one passage on 
the Galatians is extant: Jerome in Gal. lib. iii. 
(Vallarsi, viL 494-496) gives us a literal version of 
the explanation of Gal 5 13 " 2 *: ‘hunc locum, cjuia 
valde obscurus est, de decimo Stromatum libro 
transferri placuit ad verbum *; and further on (vii. 
505): * in eo loco ubi supra de decimo Origenis 
Stromate verbum transtulimus ad verbum.’ As 

*The interpretation alluded to is preserved, though in a 
corrupt and perhaps incomplete fomi, in the Catena, Cr. 7. 
9-17: B.g. rxtuvmp** rf* itri ww 4 irixakirfitu * . . . 

hr) rit* tuu &pAtp*v. 

t Yet it is Just possible that the catenist was drawing on 
more than one work of Origen on the epistle, for on several 
occasions he seems to quote two different comments of Origen 
on the same passage. 


eleven verses are covered in two columns and a 
half of Jerome’s Latin, the exposition may justly 
be called, in comparison with the ordinary standard 
of Origen’s work, 4 brief.’ 

For the commentary the Athos MS has happily 
preserved the starting-point of each tome—tom. 
a / = l 1 ; tom. /3' = 2 3 ; tom. 7 ' = 3 5 ; tom. $' = 4 6 ; tom. 
e'=5 6 —thus establishing the number given in 
Jerome’s commentary against that of the list: 
beyond these numbers it has preserved nothing to 
our purpose. But two quotations, perhaps three, 
are embedded in Ruhnus’ version of Pamphilus’ 
Apologia pro Origcnc (de la Iiue, iv., Appendix, 
p. 35): (L) 4 Responsio ad tertiam criininationeui: 
Ouod non nurus homo sed divinje nature sit 
Christus. l)e primo libro epistolae ad Galatas 
[on Gal l 1 ] . . . (ii.) Hascin initio epistolae dicens, 
in sequentibus libri ipsius similia adiecit [on Gal 
l 11 - 1 -] . . . (iii.) liesponsio ad quartam crimina- 
tionem: Adversum eos qui dicunt eum per alle- 
gorias ad ini ere omnia quae a Salvatore scripta 
sunt corporoliter facta. Ex eodem lib. in epist. 
ad Galatas ’: but these last words are only in the 
margin, and if they do not rest on MS authority, 
no conclusive ground remains for connecting this 
lengthy and important passage with the Galatian 
commentary in particular among all the works of 
Origen. Conversely, the comment on (Lai 3 19 in 
the 4 Responsio ad quintam criniinationeni,' which 
in the editions is entitled 4 in tertio libro epistohe 
ad Colossenses,’ ought perhaps to read, ‘in tertio 
libro epistohe ad Galatas.’ 

Cramer’s Catena on the Galatian epistle, taken 
from Paris coi.slin 204, contains no quotations 
ascribed by name to Origen; but as the quotations 
are nearly all anonymous, it is at least possible 
that Origen is among the writers of whom use is 
made, and it might be worth while to compare the 
Catena with the commentary of Jerome, in order 
to see if there is matter common to the two. For 
it is certain, both from Jerome’s own words in the 
preface to his commentary and from the parallel 
case of the Epistle to the Ephesians—where the 
recovery of a good deal of Origen’s Greek has 
made comparison possible between the two writers 
—that a very large proportion of the exhaustive 
commentary of Jerome is drawn directly from 
Origen. 

(v.) Ephesians. 

Both the list and Jerome (Prcef. ad Comm, in 
Eph.) mention a commentary in 3 books (and 
nothing else) on this epistle. Although it lias not 
come down to us in any continuous form, either 
in the original or in a translation,* yet enough 
survives in the Greek of Cramer’s Catena and the 
Latin of Jerome’s commentary to render feasible 
at least a partial reconstruction. 

a. Cramer's Catena (Oxford, 1842), taken from 
Paris coislin 204, soec. x., contains some 40 quota¬ 
tions from Origen, many of them of considerable 
length, but disfigured by the appalling blunders 
which, here as elsewhere, have to be set in the 
balance against the gratitude due to the only 
scholar who, during the whole 19th cent., effected 
any substantial addition to the printed texts of 
New Testament- Catena;. In this instance, how¬ 
ever, a beginning has at last been made of a re¬ 
vision of the Cramer texts. In the Journal of 
Theological Studies for the year 1902 (iii. 233-244, 
398-420, 554-576), the Rev. J. A. F. Gregg, of 
Christ's College, Cambridge, published from a 
fresli collation of the MS a continuous text of all 
the Origen fragments, equipped with full apparatus 
both of the Scripture references and of the parallels 

* PreuBchen in Harnack, Altchr. Litteratur , L 375, goat 
beyond the facts in stating that Jerome actually translated 
the hook. All the passages he adduces refer to the use Jerome 
mode of Origen in his own commentary. 
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in Jerome. With the text re-eollftted, the punctua¬ 
tion revised, and the more obvious corruptions re¬ 
moved by the help of emendations from various 
English scholars, we can now for the first time 
read a substantial portion of a work by Origen on 
St. Paul in its original language ana in an in¬ 
telligible form. No doubt, the catenist has at 
many points contented himself with selections, and 
has abbreviated the superabundant material of the 
commentary; but the only considerable passages 
which aTe wholly unrepresented are Eph 2 7 ' 11 
34 - 11 . i»b _42 48-10 5^-33 ( w jth the exception of two 
short notes on vv . 27 and 81 ) 6 4 " 8 . 

/3. The Athos MS contains at the end of the 
text of Ephesians a note to the effect that dxb 
tCjv els Ttjv xpbs 'Etpealovs (pepoplvuv e^iffrjTLKCbv rbfiwv 
dvravcypuHTov ij ert<rro\‘tj. The vox nihili avravc- 
7 vwrov is, as von der Goltz points out, clearly a 
misreading of an uncial dpraveyvAaOi) (ON for 
0H). The 1 very ancient copy * (see above, p. 491 b ) 
had itself, therefore, been verified with the lem¬ 
mata in Origen’s commentary. The commence¬ 
ment of r&fios 0 ! at l 1 is marked; unfortunately, 
no corresponding marks seem to have been pre¬ 
served for tom. /S' and tom. 7 '.* In what remains 
of the marginal notes the 1 exposition * is only 
mentioned twice: on 3 18 as reading pdOos sal v\pos 
(cf. Journal of Theol. Studies , iii. 411), where the 
lemma gave u^os jccu fi&dot : and on 2* 1 as jjdav Xtyovcra 
rfy olsoSofity with the article, where the lemma 
gave raaa olnodopuf) without the article ( JTJvSt , iii. 
407 ; Robinson, Ep. to the Ephesians , p. 297). 

7 . That Jerome’s commentary in 3 books on 
the Ephesian epistle (published between 386 and 
392) follows Origen with extreme fidelity is estate 
lished by several convergent lines of testimony. 
We have his own preface, where, out of the three 
predecessors whose work he used, he distinguishes 
Origen, as the one whom he in some degree followed, 
from Apollinaris and Didymus, of whom he had 
only made occasional use: 1 ex parte secuti sumus 
. . . pauca decerpsimus.’ We have the Catena 
quotations; for—if the fragments extant for Eph 1 
may be taken as a specimen of the whole—nearly 
three-fourths of the Catena Greek is represented 
by translation or paraphrase in Jerome’s Latin. 
We have, lastly, the documents of the controversy 
between Jerome and Rufinus. Their mutual 
polemics centred round the allegation of Jerome’s 
change of attitude towards Origen; and this in 
turn was argued out over the Ephesian commen¬ 
tary. . In fact, in Jerome, Ep. Ixxxiv. ad Pam- 
machium [A.D. 400], § 2; Rufinus, Apologia , i. 22- 
43 , ii. 2 , 42; Jerome, adv. Rufinum , i. 16, 21-29, 
iii. 11,13, we have a series of statements and replies 
which throw an interesting sidelight both on the 
writings of Origen and on the methods of Jerome. 
We must be careful to remember that it was 
Rufinus’ cue to show that Jerome expressed or 
implied approval of all the matter he took over 
from Origen ; just as it was Jerome’s cue to show 
that he borrowed from other writers than Origen, 
that he often placed two divergent interpretations 
in simple juxtaposition, that in these cases he 
could not be supposed to be expressing agreement 
with both, and that therefore the same negative 
attitude on his part ought to be assumed even in 
cases where he gives the view of Origen only. 

Jerome had claimed that his commentaries on 
Ecclesiastes and on the Epistle to the Ephesians 
would prove that he had always gone counter to 
the doctrines of Origen. Rufinus tests his allega¬ 
tion with reference to the Ephesian commentary, 
and adduces seventeen passages one after another 

* Both Jerome's commentary and Cramer’s Catena are divided 
into 3 books; the former at Eph 3 1 4*1, the latter at 2U 4*1. 
One or other of them is probably following Origen. whose 
Book iii may therefore be fixed at 4 31 . 


as proving that Jerome, on several of the very 
points which he now charged against Origen ana 
Lis followers as heresies, had used the words of 
Origen without in any way dissociating himself 
from them; indeed, while Origen had put forward 
his speculations cautiously and 'warily and with 
liesif,ation, liis imitator had repeated them with 
curtness and decision ‘as though the angel were 
speaking by Daniel, or Christ by St. Paul* (Apol. 
i. 43, ii. 42). 

{a) Unnm esse corpus totius creatures rationabilis , 
id est angelorum et aninmrum. Rufinus, Apol. i. 
36-38, quotes from Jerome’s comments on Eph l 28 
2 i*. 17 allarsi, vii. 568 C, ‘ potest ita resjKmderi 
. . . purgasse perhibetur’; 569 D, ‘non solum 
hominum . . . ecclesia intelligi potest ’; 58211, 4 et 
liaee quidem iuxta vulgatam iiiterpretatioiiein . . . 
drachmis qiue salvte fuerant copulaverit ’; 582 D, 
‘ quod autem ait, Ut duo conderet in semetipso . . . 
luudtaturus est in novo mundo’): the Church in¬ 
cludes angels and heavenly powers, and the 
Saviour’s cross has cleansed them, and joined 
together things in earth and things in heaven, 
the near and the far, so that man will receive in 
the end the form of the angels. 

(6) l)e diabolo atquc angelis refugis. Rufinus, i. 
34, quotes Jerome on Eph 2? (vii. 576 A, ‘quod nos 
qui quondam lege tenebamur . . . iuxta sedeiitium 
voluntatem incipient gubernari’): the rebellious 
principalities and powers will begin to be ruled 
according to the will of Christ and the saints who 
shall sit above them. 

(c) De animee statu. Rufinus, i. 25 - 30, 36, 
quotes Jerome on Eph 5. li-ia. 17 ( v ii. 548 
‘alius vero qui Deum iustum conatur ostendere 
. . . antequam humiliarer ego peccavi, et his 
similia*; 551 C, ‘invadunt itaque in hue loco 
occasionem . . . nisi causae priecesserint qu;e ius- 
titiam Dei probent ’; 558 C, ‘ si speravimus tan- 
tum dixisset in Christo et non prmmisisset ante 
. . . benedicti sumus in caelestibus’; 563 C, ‘quod 
vero ait In agnitiove eius . . . et cetera his sim¬ 
ilia’): God’s predestination of some to holiness— 
not to say also the inequality of human conditions 
—would conflict with God s justice, if we did not 
think of antecedent causes, known to God alone, 
which would supply the justification; and Scrip¬ 
ture hints at a previous abode of the soul, which 
is contrasted with its present place of pilgrimage. 

(d) Quod animee in corpore hoc vinetee velut in 
carcere teneantur. Ruliims, i. 37, 38, 40, quotes 
Jerome on Eph 2 3 * 10 3 1 6-° (vii. 573 B, ‘nos vero 
dicimus . . . apposita sit ad malitiam *; 577 D, 
‘et diligenter observa quia . . . factura primum 
locum tenet, deinde plasmatio *; 587 B, ‘ quia in 
pluribus locis lectum est vinculum aniline corpus 
. . . per eum prsedicatio compleatur ’; 682 B, 

* alius vero propter corpus humilitatis . . . spiritus 
Dei habitat in vobis’): the body of our humilia¬ 
tion, the body of death, fashioned later than the 
soul, is a * chain ’ and ‘ prison * to the soul, and true 
knowledge is possible only to him who has put off 
his chain and been delivered from his prison. 

With these passages may be combined the quota¬ 
tion in Rufinus, i. 22, from Jerome on Eph o '*- 29 
(vii. 659 A, ‘ foveamus igitur . . . quod nobis in 
caelestibus repromissum est’): women will become 
men, bodies will become souls, for we shall be like 
the angels. 

(e) he restitutions omnium. Rufinus, i. 35,39, 41, 
42, quotes Jerome on Eph l a 2 13 ‘ lb 4 4 * 16 (vii. 566 C, 
4 si autem sunt principatus et potestates . . . et 
dominatione tiat^; 583 B, * instaurationem novi 
hominis tunc plene perfecfceque complendam . . . 
fiat voluntas tua sicut in ccelo et in terra’; 608 E, 

* quteritur quomodo una spes . . . et isti in nobis 
unum sint 618 C-620 A, ‘ in tine rerum cum Deum 
facie videre ... in cselesti Jerusalem, quani in 
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alia loco apostolus matrem sanctorum vocat ’): not 
only in the present but in the future life there 
will be rising and falling, but in the end there 
will be a renewal of humanity, a restitution of 
all things, a perfect unity of all rational creation 
in common faith and common recognition of the 
Son of God, in the one hope of our calling, in the 
one body, in the perfect man. 

(/) Veritatem et per/ectiorem doctrinam non 
ease omnibus publicandam . Rufinus, ii. 2, quotes 
Jerome on Epn 4“ (vii. 627 E, * propter quod Paulus 
ipse perfectus ... in thalamum sponsi et peuum 
regis inducat’): every man is to speak truth, but 
only to his neighbour—that is, to his neighbour in 
faith and virtue; to others he must shroud him¬ 
self, as God does, in darkness and mystery. 

It is not necessary to enter into the details of 
Jerome’s answer to the individual charges. The 
controversy was so far simply ad hominem that 
Rufinus has to blame Jerome for Origenist state¬ 
ments which Rufinus, as an Origenizer, can hardly 
have considered seriously heretical; while Jerome 
lias from time to time to make what defence he 
can for the Origenist colouring of a commentary 
written some ten years earlier, and certainly not 
reconcilable with the rigidity of his later views. 
What is valuable for the present purpose is simply 
Jerome’s statement and defence of Ins methods as 
a translator and commentator. 

‘I,’ writes Jerome,* ‘in my commentaries, 
whether on the Ephesian epistle or elsewhere, 
have unfolded both my own opinion and that of 
others, making clear what is heretical and what 
is catholic. For this is the practice of commen¬ 
tators and of any one who has to explain things : 
they pursue their exposition through diverse 
theories, and set down the opinion of others as 
well as their own. And this is done not only by 
the interpreters of Holy Scripture, but by the com¬ 
mentators on secular literature, both Latin and 
Greek.’ In the particular book under examination 
he had in the preface acknowledged obligations to 
three earlier commentators; but of these Origen 
dilt'erod from Apollinaris, Apollinaris from Didy- 
mus : if, then, he set down more than one opinion 
on the same passage, was he to be supposed to 
accept them both or all ?+ In two'of the instances 
urged by Rufinus he had given three views anony¬ 
mously, in simple juxtaposition: the first was in 
either case his own, the next that of Origen, 
the third that of Apollinaris.£ Even if he had 
erred through modesty in not more definitely’ dis¬ 
tinguishing his own from his predecessors’ ex¬ 
planations, he could hardly be held responsible 
for all three at a time, iii others of the incul¬ 
pated passages he had not obscurely hinted at his 
own disagreement by such introductory" phrases 
as * alius qui conatur ostendere ’ and * iuxta 
heeresim aliam,’ or such summaries as ‘ quod ita in¬ 
tellectual et adversum eum facit.’g But the one 
thing which, amid.all the difficulties of transla¬ 
tion, he had studiously set himself to avoid, was 
the habit, so dear to Rufinus, of doctoring Origen 
for Western readers. He himself either rendered 
the actual words,— e.g . * ponamus tamen ipsa verba 
qua* in Origenis. libro tertio continentur,’||—or, 
where the exposition was a very lengthy one, 
reduced it to reasonable compass, yet without 
omitting anything either of the argument or of 
the illustrations.IT 

* contra Rufinum , iii. 11. t lb. iii. 13. 

t lb. i. 24, 25. | lb. i. 22, 26. 

j lb. i. 28=Vallarsi, vii. 668D-659A: ‘dicamus illam car- 
nem ... in croleutibus repromissum est.’ It is interesting to 
note that this commentary on Eph 52»- 29 ig absent from Cramer’s 
Catena; the catenist avoids just what Jerome found interesting. 

f Tb. L 22: ‘ latissimam Grig-eras disputationem brevi sermone 
oomprehenderim . . . nihil ab eo. dictum pratermiserim . . . 
posui ergo omnia, licet brevius, quae in gneoo re peri»; i. 26, 


To sum up: both the Paris Catena and the 
commentary of Jerome contain an amount of 
Origenian matter which must form no inconsider¬ 
able proportion of the whole of Origen’s commen¬ 
tary on t.iis epistle. Both, however, habitually 
abbreviate, so that, except in such rare cases as 
Jerome’s obiter dirt urn in c. Ruf. i. 28, where, as 
was noted just above, he repeats from his com¬ 
mentary a passage of twenty-five lines (on Eph 5 s8, 
®) as a literal rendering from Origen, we can only 
then be sure of possessing the whole fulness of 
the original when our two authorities exactly 
Hgree. With regard to Jerome, there is of course 
the further question, how much of his matter to 
which parallels in the Catena are wanting can be 
ascribed to Origen. All the evidence we have 
tends to the conclusion that his own contributions 
and his requisitions on others of his predecessors 
put together do nob equal his debt to Origen. 
The data of the controversy with Rufinus enable 
us happily to identify as taken from Origen a 
group of passages which, as they express with 
more than usual distinctness speculations after¬ 
wards accounted heretical, were of all the least 
likely to lie preserved in a Catena.* Yet great as 
are Jerome’s services in this matter of faithful 
representation, no one can compare the Greek and 
Latin where they run parallel without realizing 
how the very virtues of Jerome’s writings—the 
limpid How of words, the easy sequence, the direct 
straightforwardness of meaning—cause him to be, 
as perhaps every Latin translator must be, an 
inadequate interpreter of the more technical lan¬ 
guage of the great Greek theologian, of his more 
subtle thought, of his tentative and hesitating 
style, of his half-seen glimpses into mysteries that 
lie behind and beyond the letter. 

(vi.) Philip]nans. 

The list mentions a commentary in one hook. 
Cramer’s Catena on this epistle, as on the Gala¬ 
tians, is for the most part anonymous; but any 
extended use of Origen appears to be excluded by 
the colophon which names John (Chrysostom), 
Severian, anil Theodore as its sources. The Athos 
MS contains two interesting marginalia : at the 
end of cli. 3 it notes £ws w5e 7? i^ifjyrjoLS — i.e. Origen’s 
commentary did not extend to the 4th chapter, 
which is personal rather than doctrinal; at 3 14 cis 
rd ppafieiov tt)? aW KXrjoews roG 0coO it records that 
‘in expounding these words he adds that some 
copies read &veyK\r}<rias rod Ocou ’; and, as in another 
part of the same note it mis-writes this variant as 
avevtyKai Ovaias tou deov, it would appear that here 
(as in the Ephesians) a note lias been taken over 
from the ‘ ancient copy,’ whose faded uncial writing 
has again given rise to error. 

(vii.) Culossians . 

The list mentions a commentary in 2 books; 
but we ought to read ‘ iii * for ‘ ii,’ since the Athos 
MS marks not only rbpos p' at 2 17 , but tojjlos y at 
3 16 . The same M*S notes at 4 12 that the third 
tome ended there, the last words expounded being 
tv a <TraBrjTe rAetot: so that in this, as in the 
previous epistle, the purely personal matter -was 
left without comment by Origen. Of the contents 
of the exposition we only learn from the MS, that, 
in dealing with the words in 4 11 ol 6vres £k irepi- 
TOfirjSj ‘ he ’ {aMs, ‘ the master ’) 4 developed wond- 
rously the theme of the different senses of circum¬ 
cision in the Scripture.’ The only other extant 
‘ latissimam Origenis expositionem, et eosdern seusus per diversa 
verba volventem, brevi sermone constrinximus, nihil exemplis 
et assertionibns illius auferentes.’ 

* Of all the passages alleged by Rufinus and catalogued 
above, only one, and that perhaps the shortest and least im¬ 
portant, is preserved in full in the Catena (Jerome, 573 B= 
Cramer, p. 137). In one other case, the note on iriyimns (563 0 
= Cramer, p. 130), part of the passage occurs in the Catena, but 
without the definite allusion to the pre-cxistence of souls. (Th« 
pages of Cramer are marked in Mr. Gregg’s edition in JThSt). 
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reference to this commentary is in Rufinas’ trans¬ 
lation of Pamphilus’ Apologia pro Origene (de la 
Rue, iv., App. p. 37), under the head ‘Responsio 
ad quintam criminationeiii. Quod unus est Chris- 
tus lilius Dei: In tertio libro epistolas ad Colos- 
senses.’ But the passage which follows under 
this title is an explanation of Gal 3 W Siarayds Si 
uyyeXojv iv x eL pl pealrov ; and it is impossible not to 
suspect that we should rather read ‘in the third 
hook of the epistle to the Galatians.’ Cramer’s 
Catena offers no help ; its sources are again Chry¬ 
sostom, Severian, ana Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

(viii.) 1 Thessalonians. 

The list gives a commentary in 3 books and 2 
homilies. Both Origen himself and Jerome refer 
to the commentary. Origen, contra Celsum [A.D. 
249], ii. 65, after quoting 1 Th 4 13-16 , adds: rijv Si 
tpavetaav tj/juv els rods t&ttovs Scf/yr/<riv i^edi/xeBa iv oTs 
inrrjyopefoafiev i^rjyTjriKois ttjs Tpbs QearaaXoviKeis irpo¬ 
rt pas irurroXrjs (de la Rue, i. 437); Jerome, Ep. 
cxix. ad Minervium et Alexandrian, 9 [A.D. 406: 
Vallarsi, i. 803], introduces a long comment of 
Origen’s on 1 Tli 4 1S ‘ 17 , extending over nearly two 
columns, with the words * Origenes in tertio volu- 
mine i£riyriTiKuv epistolse Pauli ad Thessalonicenses 
primae, post multa quae vario prudentique sermone 
disseruit, ha?c intulit.’ This is the only known 
quotation; the Athos MS has preserved no Origen 
marginalia on the epistle ; hut Cramer’s Catena, 
as on the Galatians, is mostly anonymous, and 
may conceal Origen matter. 

(ix.) 2 Thessalonians . 

The list—not in the older form, repeated by 
Preuschen-Harnack, but as printed from further 
MSS by E. Klostermann in the Berlin Sitzungs- 
berichte der k. prenssischen Akad. der Wissen- 
schaften, 1897, p. 855—names a commentary in 
one book. The Athos MS several times refers to 
the ‘exposition’—in three cases, 2 14 * 17 3 10 , for the 
readings it implies, on 2 16 as establishing Origen’s 
orthodoxy, i^r/yob/ievos rovro rb prjrbv aacpujs fiiav rrjs 
Tptddos Xtyei ivtpyeiar. Nothing is otherwise known 
of it. 

(x.) Philemon, 

The list mentions a commentary in one book: 
but Greek authority almost wholly fails us. The 
Athos MS only notes on v. 12 that ‘he too does not 
mention the word irpoaXapov ’—presumably in his 
commentary. Cramer’s Catena is again drawn 
from Chrysostom, Severian, and Theodore of Mop¬ 
suestia. Latin writers, however, again to some 
extent supply the defect, (a) Rufinus-Pamphilus, 
Apologia pro Oingene (de laRue, iv., App. p. 38), ‘ Re- 
nponsio ad sextam criminationem. Quod ea quae 
in scripturis referuntur etiam secundum litteram 
gesta sint,’ cites under the heading ‘de epistola 
Pauli apostoli ad Philemonem ’ a passage taken 
from the comment on v. c , concerning faith in the 
Lord Jesus and * in all the saints,’ which Origen 
interprets as meaning belief in the Old Testament 
histories. (0) Rufinus, Apologia , L 40 (Vallarsi, ii. 
625), quotes as Origen’s an allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion of v. 88 ‘Epaphras my fellow-captive,* ‘quod 
capti pariter et vincti in vallem hanc deducti sunt 
lacrimarum.* The passage quoted comes from 
Jerome’s commentary on Philemon (Vallarsi, vii. 
763), and strengthens the conclusion that Jerome 
in this, as in his other expository labours on St. 
Paul, wrote with the commentaries of Origen 
before him. It is true that in the preface to tliis 
particular commentary, unlike those to the Gala¬ 
tian and Ephesian epistles, he makes no mention 
of the debt due to his predecessors. But this 
may have been either because it seemed un¬ 
necessary to repeat information he was giving in 
the more or less contemporary commentaries on 
the two longer epistles, or perhaps because in the 
case of the Epistle to Philemon, which had so 


often been either rejected or passed ever, he had 
had fewer predecessors, and so there was not the 
same need as elsewhere to distinguish the different 
writers to whom he lay under obligation. Bui 
that at least he made extensive use of Origen 
all the indications converge to show. The com¬ 
ment on v. B , translated in ltutinus - Pamphilus, 
occurs in an independent and abbreviated version 
also in Jerome (vii. 752). 

(xi.) Titus. 

There is no evidence to show that Origen wrote 
anything on either of the epistles to Timothy, 
but for the epistle to Titus the list names a 
commentary in one book, and also a single homily. 
Of the latter nothing is known. For the former 
we have one reference in a Greek writer, several 
quotations in Rufinus-Pamphilus, and St. Jerome’s 
commentary, (a) In an interesting little 6 th cent, 
tract of questions put to a Palestinian abbot, Bar- 
sanuphius (Gallaudi, xi. 592; Migne, Patr . Or. 
St), c. 891), the questioner — the whole interest 
lies rather in the questions than in the answers— 
mentions having found the doctrine of the pre¬ 
existence of souls in Origen, Didymus, and Eva- 
grius ; and yet Origen himself asserts iv r<p avrov 
e^TppjTLKtp rrjs irpjs Titov iirurToXijs p.7} elvat ruv airoerrb- 
X<t)v /nidi rr/s €KK\T}cruLS irap&doaiv rb Trpecrpirrtpav eivai 
rt/v yf/vx^v ttjs rod auparos KaracrKCvijs, us aiperinbv 
XapaKTr/pi^uv tov ravra Xtyovra. The assertion would 
be a strange one in the mouth of Origen.. The ex¬ 
planation, as will appear in a moment, lies in the 
form of the passage alluded to, which is happily 
preserved in liiiiiuus. (/3) Rufinus-Pamphilus, 
Apologia pro Origene, c. i. (de la Rue, iv., App. 
21-23), quotes three passages (which are con¬ 
nected together by the phrases, ‘post lioec paucis 
quibusdam per medium insertis adiecit ’ and ‘ post 
pauea addidit luce ’) * ex eo libro quern in epistolam 
Pauli apostoli ad Titum scripsit,’ on the passage 
‘ a man that is an heretic 5 (Tit 3 1J ). The whole 
contains a valuable catalogue of the opinions 
which to Origen seemed to deserve the name of 
heresy. Again in c. ix. (ib. 43), * Responsio ad octa- 
vam criminationem. De anima,’ two further brief 
quotations are given from the same context, where 
Origen raises the question whether those who treat 
on matters not contained in the Rule of the Church 
—such as the origin of souls—ought to be treated 
as heretics, even if their opinion seems new and 
strange. It is clear that this is the passage referred 
to by the monastic questioner of Barsanuphius, 
and clear, too, that Origen, though his indirect 
manner of approaching the point may have de¬ 
ceived the monk, is really urging that, between 
what is of faith and what is heresy, there is a 
middle ground of debatable matter on such sub¬ 
jects as the pre-existence of souls. ( 7 ) With re¬ 
gard to the relation of Jerome’s commentary on 
this epistle to Origen’s, what was said of the Epistle 
to Philemon holds here. Here, too, the long com¬ 
ment on Tit 3 10 , quoted by Rufinus from Origen, 
has been reproduced by Jerome; but on this occa¬ 
sion in a form so abbreviated as to deprive it of 
all its interest (Vallarsi, vii. 736). 

In accordance with the plan of this article, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is not separately dealt 
with: but those who wish for further details may 
refer to Preuschen-Harnack, p. 376. 

[Dionysius of Alexandria]. — The impulse to 
Biblical studies given by the teaching and example 
of Origen showed itself long after his death in the 
schools of Alexandria ana Caesarea. The next 
three writers to be mentioned were all noted 
Origenists. St. Dionysius the Great of Alexan¬ 
dria— head of the catechetical school, perhaps 
from A.D. 233, and afterwards, A.D. 247 - 265, 
bishop — is hardly represented at all in extant 
documents except by 'fragments of his numerous 
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letters. But if, like his contemporary St. Cyprian,- 
his primary importance lay in the influence which 
by means of his correspondence he exercised in the 
current ecclesiastical affairs both of his own pro¬ 
vince and of the Church at large, yet, like Cyprian, 
his literary activity was in no sense confined to 
this single channel. As a commentator he is known 
to have written on the Book of Ecclesiastes : but 
the case for regarding him as an expositor of 
particular books of the New Testament rests in 
several instances on single quotations, which (even 
if correctly ascril>ed to him rather than to some 
other Dionysius) may have come from other sources 
than a formal commentary or series of homilies. 
For the Pauline epistles the evidence seems some¬ 
what stronger at first sight, seeing that Jerome, 
Ep. xlix. 3, includes him in the list of those who 
had interpreted ‘ very fully * the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. \ v et ‘latissime’ is certainly 
meant to apply to the half-dozen authors enumer¬ 
ated taken together, rather than to each indi¬ 
vidual ; and even though there is no suggestion 
in Jerome’s language of any limitation to the 
particular portion of the epistle (the 7th chapter) 
in reference to which their names are cited, it 
must not be overlooked that, of the six commenta¬ 
tors named here, only two recur in the parallel 
list for 1 Co 15" given in Ep. cxix. Is there, 
then, any trace elsewhere of Dionysius’ work as a 
commentator on St. Paul? For if this allusion in 
Jerome stands quite alone, it will easily admit 
of a less stringent interpretation : a discussion on 
marriage, with express treatment of St. Paul’s 
language on the subject, might easily have had a 
lace in one of the lost letters. If, on the other 
and, there are independent grounds for includ¬ 
ing Dionysius among the early commentators on 
any other epistle, the case for taking Jerome’s 
statement literally will be immensely streng¬ 
thened. And such evidence appears to be ottered 
in the statement—quoted by Harnack, Altchr. Lift. 
i. 423, from Christopher Wolf, A nee riot a Grwca, 
iv. (Hamburg, 1724) p. 62 — that Dionysius of 
Alexandria was largely used in a Catena on the 
Romans: ‘ illius mentio freqnens est in Catena 
MS in epist. ad Romano*, qua in B. Reiserus 
niemorat m Catalogo MSS. p. 9.’ The reference 
is to Antonius Reiser, Index manuscriptoimm 
bibliotheca Augustance (A.D. 1675), ‘Cod. 23: 
Catena in epistolam D. Pauli ad Romanos viginti 
et quinque patrum gnecomni, videlicet Acacii, 
Athanasii, liasilii Magni, C.vsarii, Chrysostomi, 
Clementis, Cyrilli, Damasceni, Didymi, Diodori, 
Carterii,* Dionysii Alexandrini, Dionysii Areo- 
pagitae, Euthal'ii, Gennadii, Gregorii Theologi, 
Isidori, Maximi, Methodii, Nysseni, Oecumenii, 
Origenis, Photii, Severiani, Theodoreti, Theo- 
phili.’ The Augsburg MSS passed during the 
course of the 18th cent, into the library of Munich, 
and the same MS is catalogued as gr.ee. 412 in 
Ignatius Hardt, Gatalogus codieum manuscript 
tomm bibliothecas regia Bavaricce , iv. (Munich, 
1810) p. 269. Harat notes that Reiser was in 
error m including the names of Athanasius and 
Carterius, and in omitting those of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and of Apollinaris. It will be noted 
that neither catalogue says anything of a ‘frequent* 
mention of Dionysius, or for that matter of any 
other writer; and in fact the Catena is nothing 
more nor less than the second of those printed by 
Cramer.. Dionysius of Alexandria is there men¬ 
tioned once only, and the quotation is one of 

•Carterius was the colleague of Diodore in the school of 
theology which Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia at¬ 
tended : as he is not known to have written any exegetical 
works, and as, further, his name occurs in Reiser’s list out of 
its alphabetical order, it is tempting to take Carterii as a 
genitive depending on ‘Diodori,’ so that Diodorus Carterii 
would be parallel to Eusebius Pamphili. 
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exactly nine words: rb 8i lias Ta-pa^X dvrl rov 01 
trXetbves xetrat (p. 418 ; Ro ll 88 ). The positive evi¬ 
dence is therefore reduced again to Jerome, and 
Jerome’s words do not justify us in regarding 
Dionysius as a formal commentator on St. Paid. 

[Pierius]. — Another head of the catechetical 
school of Alexandria, towards the end of the 3rd 
cent., was Pierius. The evidence for connecting 
him with the study of St. Paul is again Jerome’s 
list of commentators on 1 Co 7,—with this dis¬ 
tinction, that Pierius* words are actually cited ( Ep. 
xlix. 3; Vallarsi, L 233): * Pierius, cum sensum 
Apostoli ventilaret atque edisseret, et proposuisset 
illud exponere Voloautem omnes esse sicut meipsum 
[1 Co 7 7 J, adiecit ravra Xiycov 6 UauXos dvrueptis aya- 
fdav Kriptii r<rei.* As in the case of Dionysius, so in 
that of Pierius, there is no other evidence for a 
Pauline commentary than this reference in Jerome; 
Jerome’s second list on 1 Co 15“ omits his name 
also; and since we have independent grounds for 
knowing (1) that Pierius commented at length on 
the opening of the Book of Hosea; (2) that the 
comment in question took the form of a homily 
ot homilies at Easter, i.e. during the Easter eve 
vigil; (3) that in the first of his ‘ Paschal treatises ’ 

(iv rip -irpibrip T&v els rb xd< rx<t) he strongly asserted 
that St. Paul had had a wife, but separated from 
her and dedicated her to God in the Church 
(Jerome, de Vir. Ill . 76; Philip of Side, fragments; 
Photius, cod. 119),—Harnack concludes, not with¬ 
out reason, that St. Jerome’s citation is taken 
from this same treatise on the opening of Hosea, 
a passage which would offer an obvious opportunity 
for reference to 1 Co 7. 

[Eusebius of Caesarea]. — From Alexandria 
we pass to the second centre of the influence of 
Origen—the school and church of Palestinian 
Caesarea. Among the extraordinarily diverse 
writings of its bishop Eusebius (c. 270-340 A.D.) 
were certainly included commentaries, and those 
not exclusively on the Old Testament. But once 
more the evidence for ranking him with the ex¬ 
positors of St. Paul rests on the first of Jerome’s 
two lists for the 1st Corinthian epistle, supported 
tliis time by a single quotation in Cramer’s Catena 
(pp. 75, 477 ; 1 Co4 4 -®). That, somewhere in the 
vast array of the works of Eusebius, Jerome should 
have found a discussion of 1 Co 7, and the catenist 
an explanation of a single passage in another 
chapter, seems much more probable than that a 
commentary b 3 r so well - known a writer should 
have left no other trace behind, If conjecture 
may be allowed, it would seem not unlikely that, 
as Pierius appears to have treated of 1 Co 7 in 
connexion with the Book of Hosea, and as Jerome j 
in the preface to his commentary on Hosea places 
in immediate juxtaposition with the homily of 
Pierius a discussion by Eusebius in the (lost) 18th | 
book of the Demonstratio Evangel tea, the latter 
was also the occasion of Eusebius’ exposition cf 
the marriage teaching of St. Paul. 

6. Theodore of Heraclea (commentaries on all 
the Epistles?)— 

The results in the case of Dionysius, Pierius, 
and Eusebius have been almost wholly negative. 
Nothing more has been established than that 
somewhere or other in tlieir writings they found 
occasion to expound one or two passages from ‘ the 
Apostle. * Of continuous commentaries or homilies, 
even on a single epistle, there is no real trace. 
But for Theodore, bishop of Heraclea-Perintlius 
in Thrace (from before 341 till between 35*5 and 
358), the evidence is conclusive that, however little 
can be recovered of his work, he did publish 
commentaries on several, probably on all, of St. 
Paul’s epistles. In Theodore we first come in 
contact with the great school of Antiochene inter¬ 
preters. He is said to have been a pupil of the 
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first founder of that school, Lucian the martyr; 
and all that we know of his method shows that he 
worked on Antiochene rather than on Alexandrine 
lines. No interpreter of St. Paul in the first half 
of the 4th cent, could in his matter be wholly 
independent of Origen; but in his clear and 
literalist style of comment Theodore was not the 
follower of Origen so much as the predecessor of 
Chrysostom and Theodoret. 

Theodore was perhaps the first commentator 
whose work was devoted mainly to the New Testa¬ 
ment. Jerome {de Vir. III. 90) tells us that under 
the emperor Constantius he published commen¬ 
taries on St. Matthew and St. John and on 4 the 
Apostle,’ distinguished by historical feeling and by 
clearness and elegance of style. Theodoret {HE 
ii. 3) speaks of his ‘remarkable learning’ and of 
his 4 interpretation of the Divine Gospels ’ in im¬ 
mediate connexion with, and apparently as ac¬ 
counting for, his influence oveT the emperor. Yet, 
in spite of these testimonies to his importance, no 
single fragment of his work on St. Paul appears 
to have come down to us in the original. His 
merits as an expositor were unable to weigh down 
the balance against his faults as a theologian. 
Though he belonged to the more moderate section 
of the party, he was undoubtedly an Arian ; and 
the whole of the Arian literature of the 4th cent, 
has perished, with such minute exceptions, that it 
requires some effort both of will and of imagina¬ 
tion to reconstruct the vast stores of learning in 
chronicle, history, and commentary, which shared 
the fate of more strictly dogmatic writings. 

The epistles on which we know for certain from 
St. Jerome’s references that Theodore commented 
are 1 Thessalonians (Ep. cxix. § 8 : Vallarsi, i. 802), 
1 Corinthians fib. § 2: l. 794), and Galatians {Prcvf. 
ad Comm, i vii. 369). For the latter epistle the 
reference is general; with regard to 1 Th 4 15 ‘ 17 we 
are told that Theodore’s view agreed with that of 
Diodore, which is given at length (see below under 
No. 12); only in the third case—on 1 Co 15 51-83 — 
are we given an actual version of an exposition 
contained in Theodore’s ‘commentarioli.’ The 
diminutive form implies (what the Catena frag¬ 
ments on the Gospels amply bear out) that Theo¬ 
dore’s comments were brief and succinct. The 
passage translated is for the most part a para¬ 
phrase, in clear and straightforward language, of 
the text, helped out by the parallel verses in 1 Tli 4. 
It is to be noted that Theodore gives the Syrian 
reading, ‘omnes quidem non dormiemus, omnes 
autein immutabimur,’ without notice of any 
variant; from which it may perhaps be concluded 
that he was not interested in textual questions. 

7. Eusebius of Emesa (on the Galatians).— 

Born at Edessa, Eusebius studied in succession at 
the chief centres of Christian learning in the East 
—at Edessa, at Ccesarea, at Alexandria, and at 
Antioch. But it was with Antioch, and with its 
successive Arian bishops, that his connexion was 
specially close. It was from Antioch that lie was 
sent to the bishopric of Emesa or Hemesa in Syria, 
which he occupied till his death; and it was at 
Antioch that lie was buried. The years of his 
episcopate roughly coincided with Theodore’s: he 
did not become bishop till after 339, and he died 
under Constantius, i.e . not later than 360. Like 
Theodore, he was a leader of the Arian party, and 
like him a trusted adviser of the Arian emperor. 
Like Theodore, again, whom lie immediately fol¬ 
lows in Jerome’s list of 4 illustrious men’ {de Vir. 
HI. 91), he wrote largely on the New Testament— 

ad Galatas libri decern, et in Evangelia homiline 
breves sed plurimse ’—with the same historical 
method, and with similar elegance of style.* 

.* B P®**8 ot his ‘ eloquence ’ again in contrasting him 

with Diodore of Tarsus (de Vir. III. llSJ 


Eusebius, however, was the more popular and 
rhetorical, and, if we may judge from the ‘ten 
books’ which he devoted to one of St. Paul’s 
shorter epistles, the more diffuse writer of the 
two. 

Jerome names Eusebius again in the preface to 
his commentary on Galatians (vii. 369), but no¬ 
where quotes from him by name. Cramer’s Catena 
on the Galatians—in other words, MS Paris coislin 
204—includes a few, for the most part veiy brief, 
citations: on Gal l 1 * *■ 4 * 11 2 a * 18 * 80 3* 18,14 * *■ 

6 18 . Two points are noticeable about these frag¬ 
ments. In the tirst place, the predicate ‘ of Emesa’ 
is found only on two occasions out of thirteen, 
though there does not seem any real reason to 
doubt that Cramer is right in attributing all 
Eusebius references to Eusebius of Emesa. In the 
second place, nine quotations out of the thirteen 
are introduced anonymously in the text with the 
phrase fiXXos (l-repos) Qrjair, the name Eusebius 
being supplied in the margin: but again there is 
no ground for doubting the correctness of the in¬ 
formation. The annotator shows tirst-hand know¬ 
ledge of particular interpretations of Eusebius on 
pp. 31, 90 ; and the only question is whether some 
of the anonymous quotations Avliich have no mar¬ 
ginal ascription of authorship may not likewise 
belong to our Eusebius. 

That the catenist should have so far relaxed the 
rigidity of Greek orthodoxy as to make even this 
tentative and semi-anonyinous use of an Arian 
commentator, is perhaps another indication of his 
early date : see above, p. 488 1 . 

8. Altering the Arian (on the Homans).— 

The literary activity of this celebrated Arian 
philosopher, theologian, and exegete—of whom the 
Dictionary of Christian lliotjcnphy contains no 
mention — is placed by Jerome (dc Vir. III. 94) 
within the limits of the reign of Constantius;* 
but his history goes back to the great persecution, 
and lie was a personal disciple of Lucian's. A 
Cappadocian by birth, an Antiochene by training, 
he was one of those to whom the Arian movement 
in its earliest stages owed most. No one did more 
than Asterius the layman to give it its philo¬ 
sophical basis, its theological terminology, and 
its literarj’ expression. In the field of exegesis 
Jerome records that his labours included com¬ 
mentaries on the Epistle to the Romans and 
on the Gospels: but he tells us nothing about 
these books which would involve a first-hand 
acquaintance with them; and what he does say, 
namely, that they were assiduously studied m 
Arian circles, when taken in connexion with the 
complete absence of citations from them in the 
C&teme, perhaps suggests that the Arian animus 
was more marked in his exegesis than in that 
of Theodore of Heraclea and Eusebius of Emesa. 

[Athanasius, Basil of Casarea, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Gregory of Hyssa].— 1 That citations 
from the great Fathers of the 4th cent., whose 
writings served as the authoritative standard of 
Greek dogmatic theology, should be found scatter ed 
here and there throughout the Catena, is only 
what we should expect. The references to Atha¬ 
nasius, indeed, in Cramer’s four volumes on the 
Pauline epistles amount—excluding, here as else¬ 
where, the Epistle to the Hebrews—to no more 
than two. Those to Basil, outside the Roman 
epistle, are also only two: for the Roman epistle 
they are fairly numerous. The few quotations 

* If Asterius of Scythopolis, philosopher and commentator on 
the Psalms (Jerome,' Epp. lxx. 4, cxii. 20 : Vallarsi, L 427,747), 
were identical with our Asterius the Arian, also a philosopher 
and also a commentator on the Psalms (Jerome, de Vir. III. 04), 
we should have a further proof that Jerome placed him after 
Eusebius of Caesarea and Theodore of Heraclea. But, even if 
the identification were more probable than it is, Jerome*! 
chronology is not infallible. 
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from Gregory Nazianzen occur also mainly, those 
from Gregory of Nyssa exclusively, in the Catena 
on the same epistle. It will be remembered that 
Cramer’s sources are for the Roman epistle a 
Bodleian Catena and a Munich Catena (see above, 
p. 487*): for each of the Corinthian epistles a 
separate Paris MS: for the other ten epistles a 
continuous Catena in a single Paris MS, coislin 
204. Of these, the second or Munich Catena on 
the Romans (7 7 -end) is responsible for all but 
nine of the whole number of quotations from 
these four Fathers on the Pauline epistles: and this 
fact alone is enough to create some presumption 
that none of them had written on any of the other 
epistles, since commentaries of such distinguished 
authorship could hardly have escaped the notice 
of a catenist; and even a commentary on the 
Romans, had there been such a one, must have 
played its part in the Bodleian as well as in the 
Munich Catena. Further, many of the citations 
from these particular Fathers are introduced not 
only with the name of their author, but of the 
l»odk from which they are taken. Thus for Atha¬ 
nasius: 1 Co 7 (Cramer, in Epp . ad Cor. 478* = 
Benedictine edition, ii. 1272=Migne, Patr. Gr. 
27 c. 1403), tou aylov *Adavauriou ev Tip lie pi tou 
ae/jLrov ydfiov. For Basil: in the Munich Catena on 
Romans, 4k tup 'AtrKiynKuv (eight passages), ek tup 
*A prtppriTiKup (three), 4k rov "On ovk 4<ttiv curios tup 
kolkuv 6 Beds (two), 4k tou Eis t6p X/?', eis rbv Xy’ f eis 
t6p if/aXf i6p (one each), 4k tou Ilepi euxapurrias 

\6yov (one): on Col l 18 4p rots <car’ Eupo/juou Xbyois 
(two). For Gregory Naz. : Munich Catena on 
Romans, ck tou nrry/i4pov (one), 4k tou Ilepi ulou 
/3' \6you (one), 4k tup Tlepl ^iXoirruxias (two): on 
Col l 15 4p Tip Ilepi uloG deuripip Xbyip : on Eph l 17 4p 
T ip Ilepi viov \6yip. For Gregory Nyssen : Munich 
Catena on Romans, 4k tou kotcl Evvopdou /S' X 670 V, 
4p Tip t4\ci to? jccltA E vpofilov ifiSofiov Xbyov. Such 
passages as still remain unaccounted for show 
themselves on examination to be derived from 
sources still extant: thus the rest of the Basil 
quotations in the Munich Catena on Romans can 
mostly be traced to the adversus Eunomium and 
the apparently spurious Homilia dc Spiritu saveto. 
Of Catenae other than Cramer’s, Karo and Lietz- 
inann’s lists (see pp. 488-489, above, a and < 7 ) show 
an occasional use, but no more, of the great dog¬ 
matic writers. Thus Oecumenius gives one quota¬ 
tion from Atlr Masius, three from Basil (one of 
them 4k tt)s HpOs SuforoXlTas 4ri<rroXris) t one from 
Gregory Nazianzen els t6p /S' IDpi ulou X&yov, two 
from Gregory Nyssen. The Vienna Catena on 
Romans has none from Athanasius, but four from 
each of the Gregorys, and nearly 20 from Basil, 
the sources being generally given in the case of 
Basil and Gregory Nyssen. Thus for Basil: ’Ao-ktj- 
tlkup (five passages), 'Efarjfjdpou, E Is rbr \y \f/aXp.jp i E is 
Tb Ildrep ij/xup , Ilepi ipdbpov , *On oGk 4otip oZtios kukup 
6 Beds, 4r Tip Upbs *Ajl uptX&xtop kc, Els rb paprupiov 
TocX/rras, 4r Xa*if (?) bpuX. (all one each); for Greg. 
Nyss. Els rb IIdrep ijfiup ft opuXias and irpbs Evvbpuov 
Xo. Some of these references are probably identical 
with references noted above from Cramer: in any 
case the general result is the same. There is no 
reason whatever to suppose that any of these 
Fathers wrote a commentary on any part of St. 
Paul.+ 

9. Didymus of Alexandria (commentaries on 
1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians).— 

By far the moBt striking figure among the 
heads of the catechetical school of Alexandria 
in the 4th cent, is the blind presbyter Didymus. 

* Drainer gives only the introductory words; the Benedictines 
give a passage of some ten lines. 

t A tract by Gregory of Nyssa on 1 Go 15® * Then shall the 
Bon also himself . . ./ is printed in voL i. pp. 838-853 of the 
Paris 1615 edition. Its genuineness has been contested, per¬ 
haps without reason. 


Born about the end of the first decade of the 
century, he became head of the school under 
Athanasius, was still living when Jerome wrote 
his catalogue of ( illustrious men ’ in 392, and only 
died, according to the Lausiac History of PaJ- 
ladius, about the year 399. In spite of total loss 
of sight in early childhood, he mastered all the 
secular and sacred science of the time, and poured 
out the wealth of his knowledge, ‘night ana day,’ 
for the benefit of visitors and correspondents, 
among whom were numbered Antony, Jerome 
and Rufinus, Palladins and Isidore. His special 
strength lay in the exegesis of Holy Scripture. 
It was witn the object of learning his views on 
points of doubt ranging over the whole Bible that 
Jerome visited him m 380. Palladius tells us th \t 
he dictated explanations of the whole of Scripture. 
Jerome, de Vir. III. 109, after enumerating some 
ten works, nearly all of them exegetical, adds that 
there were countless others, * quae digerere proprii 
indicis est *; and, in fact, besides the commentaries 
there mentioned on St. Matthew 7 and St. John, we 
know from Cassiodorus that he wrote on the 
Catholic epistles, and from Jerome himself tliat 
he commented on the 1st Corinthian, Galatian, 
and Ephesian epistles {Epp. xlix. 3, cxix. 2 [Val- 
larsi, 1 . 233, 794], Prccf. ad Comm, in Gal. [ib. 
vii. 369], Prcef. ad Comm, in Eph. [ib. vii. 543]). 
The volumes of Cramer’s Catena on the Pauline 
epistles contain only a single citation from 
Didymus, on Ro 7 20 . But Mai in his Nova 
Patrum Bibliotheca , iv. (1847) part 3, 115-146, 
published from a Vatican Catena* more than fifty 
excerpts upon 2 Corinthians: many of these are 
of considerable length, and at several places they 
form so continuous an exposition that there can 
be no doubt whatever they were taken from 
a commentary.! Thus the question naturally 
arises whether the commentaries on these four 
epistles were independent of one another, like 
Origen’s, or were parts of a complete and homo¬ 
geneous Pauline commentary. It is not in itself 
decisive that Jerome speaks of the commentarioli 
of Didymus on the Ephesian epistle, t while he 
includes him among those who had interpreted 
‘latissime’ the First £)pistle to Corinth. Vet 
neither the long explanation w 7 hich Jerome trans¬ 
lates from Didymus on 1 Co 15 81 ' 83 (Ep. cxix. 5 : 
i. 795 D-798 A), nor yet the Mai fragments on 
2 Corinthians, seem quite to suit the diminutive 
applied to the commentary on Ephesians. And 
since Didjmius was in almost all respects a close 
follow er of Origen,—w'ith regard to liis exegesis 
Jerome mentions this expressly in introducing the 
fragment on 1 Cor., ‘non pedibus sed verbis in 
Origenis transiens sententiam,’—the evidence as 
a whole appears to be liesfc satisfied if we suppose 
that he also imitated Origen in treating the dif¬ 
ferent epistles separately and not always on a 
uniform scale. In that case there will be no 
reason left for postulating lost commentaries by 
this author on the remaining nine epistles. He 
may easily have written on more than the four of 
which we have definite information, but it is not 
necessaiy to suppose that he wrote on all; and 
which of the others, if any, he expounded besides 
1 and 2 Cor., Gal., and Eph., we shall be able to 

* Cardinal Mai pave no sort of indication of the number of 
the MS: hut (a) he noted the folio on which each Didymus 
citation is found—the first is on fol. 340, the last on fol. 411 ; 
(b) he mentioned that he had already printed some Cyril of 
Alexandria from the same MS. It is, 111 fact, the already often 
cited MS, Yat. gr. 762. 

t The verses at which the different excerpts begin are as 
follows : 2 Co ll. 8- 3. 8. 7. 11. 12 . 13. 16 . 23 2«- 1* 1* 17 gl. 4. 7.17 

44.6.7.8.11.13 51.2.18.14.16.17.21 63.7.10.11.14 72. 9. M. IS gU- 90. 91 
1()1. 3.17 HI. 7.12.18. 21 122. 7.19 1811. 

t In the case of the Galatian epistle the MSS of Jerom e(Pnrf. 
ad Comm, in Gal: Vallarsi, vii. 369) appear to vaiy between 
4 commentarii ’ and ‘ commentarioli' 
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say only if farther and faller knowledge comes to 
our assistance.* 

10. Apollinaris (or ApoUinarius) + the younger 
of Laodicea (commentaries on all the Epistles?).— 

The problem in the case of Apollinaris is not 
unlike that for Didymus, but the balance of evi¬ 
dence inclines perhaps the other way. It is certain 
that he commented on five of the rauline epistles, 
and it seems likely that he commented on all. St. 
Jerome mentions him among those who interpreted 
‘latissime’ the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
among the authors of ‘commentnrii’ or 'common- 
tarioli ’ on the Galatian and Ephesian epistles. 
On 1 Co 15® 1 he notes that Apollinaris’ exposition 
agreed in substance though not in language with 
that of Theodore of Heroclea, and on 1 Th 4 18 that 
Theodore, Apollinaris, and Diodore all adopted the 
same interpretation (Vallarsi, i. 233, 795, 802; vii. 
369, 543). Thus on every epistle where Jerome has 
occasion to refer to older commentators, he in¬ 
cludes Apollinaris among them; while in the de 
Viris IUustribus , 104, he speaks of him as 'in 
sanctas scriptures innumerabuia scribens volumina. 5 
The Catenae enable us to add yet another epistle ; 
for Cramers Bodleian Catena on the Romans con¬ 
tains 36 citations from Apollinaris, of which 21 
belong to the first two chapters, and are therefore 
sufficiently numerous to imply a continuous ex¬ 
position. It would not then appear to be rash to 
suppose that Apollinaris, like the writers of the 
school of Antioch with which he stood geographi¬ 
cally in such close contact, commented on the 
whole of St. Paul. That the Catenae for most of 
the Epistles do not cjuote from him is sufficiently 
accounted for by his equivocal reputation as a 
theologian. Apollinarianism was the special Mte 
noire of the 5th cent. Antiochenes, and Apollinaris 
was so far in a worse position than either Origen 
or Theodore of Mopsuestia, as he may be said to 
have died out of communion with the Church, 
though apparently still in possession of his bishop¬ 
ric. That Jerome on the other hand, in spite of 
his heresy, used him extensively and spoke of 
him with respect,—he calls him not hing worse than 
'the Laodicene who lately left the Church,’— is 
due partly to his admiration for a man who had 
been a powerful champion of Catholic Christianity 
against Arianism and paganism, partly also to 
the loyalty he always retained (and it" is one of 
the most pleasing features of Jerome’s character) 
for his old teachers. £ Of the residuum of Jerome’s 
commentary on the Ephesians, after the Origen 
matter has been subtracted, much certainly came 
from Apollinaris. In the cases which he discusses 
in detail (cf. p. 495*, above), wherever he had given 
three interpretations, the first was his own, the 
second that of Origen, the third that of Apollinaris. 
And though the amount which can at the present 
stage of our knowledge be definitely recovered out 
of St. Jerome’s writings for Apollinaris is small,§ 
yet Jerome’s evidence is singularly clear in respect 
to his general character and relationships as an 
exegete. On the Ephesians Apollinaris habitually 
differed, according to Jerome’s express statement 

* It is worth notlnffthat Didymus is not included among the 
commentators on 1 Thessalonians whom Jerome enumerates 
in Ep. cxix. 8-10. 

f According to Zahn, Fortchungen, v. 90ff., the correct form 
is Apollinaris in Latin, *A» fkmtpm in Greek. But Jerome 
seems most often to write ApoUinarius. 

X Jerome, Ep. lxxxiv. 8 (a.d. 400): * Apollinarium Laodicenum 
Antiochia frequenter audivi et colui; et cum me in sanctis 
scripturis emdiret, numquam illius contentiosum [super sensul 
dogma suscepl’ 

ft Two passages, however, can be identified by the help of 
Jerome, c. Jiujinwm. L 24, 25: (a) 4 in tertia [expoeitione] quid 
ApoUinarius simplidter explanaret’ = Comm, m Eph. iL 7 
(vallarsi, vii. 576D-577A), ‘alius vero . . . dici potest': ( 6 ) 
4 m tertia quid ApoUinarius contra fllius [sc. Origenis] vadens 
dogmata sentireC = Comm, in Eph. iiL 1 (vii. ft87B), ‘licet 
quidam . . . camis acceperft.' 


(d. 495*, above), from Origen on the one side, as on 
the other from Didymus; while in his exposition 
of the two passages from the Corinthian and 
Thessaloni&n epistles, discussed by Jerome in Ep. 
cxix., he agreea with Theodore of Her&clea against 
Origen and Didymus in the one case, in the otli 9 r 
with Diodore and with Theodore again against 
Origen. His exegetical position was therefore 
influenced more by his geographical connexion 
with the city of Antioch than by his opposition 
to the teaching of its school in the sphere of 
theology. Among Antiochene expositors there is 
no one whose loss, if we may judge by the frag¬ 
ments that remain, we have more reason to de¬ 
plore. The Catena quotations on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel are often very striking, and betray a sin¬ 
gularly original and independent mind. Of the few 
on St. Paid, that on Ro l 1 in Cramer may serve as 
an example : Kexwpurpdvos kclI acJjgopic/v^noc eic rbv 
ebayye\iop6v, u>r 6 vdfxos d(f>6pt<rfia kolI d<paip€/ui \£yei rb 
Xupitbfievoy tCjv dvfidruv Oetp Kal lepevctv. 

11. Eunomiua the Anom<B&n (commentary on 
Romans).— 

Euliomius, disciple of Aetius, and his successor in 
the leadership of the Anomcean or extreme Arian 
party, was oelieved by Jerome, when he was 
writing liis ‘ Catalogue of Illustrious Men * in 392, 
to l»e still alive (ch. 120), hut is last heard of in 
history some years before that date. A prolific 
writer on theological questions, he drew forth 
answers from the principal theologians of his day 
—Apollinaris, Didymus, Basil of C.vsarea, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa. His con¬ 
tribution to exegesis was a commentary in seven 
tomes on the Epistle to the Romans, known to us 
only through the criticism of Socrates (HE iv. 7), 
who speaks of him as 4 ignorant of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, and unable to understand them, hut copious 
in language and given to tautology ’: his commen¬ 
tary on the Romans was an illustration of his 
defects as a writer and thinker, for, verbose as it 
was, it never really grasped the meaning (ok^os) 
of the epistle: many words and few ideas would 
he found in all his writings alike. No fragments 
of the commentary are extant, and it is possible 
to conjecture its method of exegesis only from 
the geographical and historical conditions of the 
writer’s career. Eunomius was by birth a Cappa¬ 
docian ; was educated at Constantinople and, under 
Aetius, at Alexandria ; accompanied his master to 
Antioch in 358 ; and was intruded bishop of Cyzicus 
in 360. Although he did not long retain the 
bishopric, he appears to have lived, with intervals 
of exile, in or near Constantinople for some twent}” 
years, till he was finally banished to his native 
Cappadocia about 383. All the probabilities point 
to his exegesis being rather Anliochene than 
Alexandrine; but a more direct influence than 
that of the Antiochene school in general will, 
no doubt, have been the commentary of his Arian 
predecessor Asterius on the same epistle [No. 8 , 
above, p. 498 b ]. 

12. Diodore of TarsuB (commentaries on all the 

Epistles ?).— 

If Eunomius can be spoken of only loosely as an 
Antiochene exegete, tnere is no doubt that in 
Diodore we have a representative of the Antiochene 
school in its strictest sense; and indeed, both for 
his own writings, and as the teacher of its two most 
illustrious members, Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, he may rightly be called its second 
ana greater founder. Diodore was born at Antioch, 
perhaps circa ■ 325-330, and, witli the exception of 
a time spent in study at the university of Athens, 
lived wholly at Antioch until his elevation to the 
bishopric of Tarsus in A.D. 379. For twenty-five 
or thirty years before that date, as layman, as 
monk, and finally.as priest and head of the tlieo- 
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logical school, Diodore was standard-bearer of the 
Catholic cause in the capital of the East; and, 
important as was the see of Tarsus, Jerome (de 
Vir. Must. 119) is no doubt right in saying that 
his greatest fame was as a mere presbyter of 
Antioch. When Jerome wrote, lie was apparently 
still living; but he must have died soon after, for 
a new bishop signs for Tarsus at a Council in 
394. If Jerome tells us that Diodore was an 
imitator of Eusebius of Emesa, and that, though 
he followed his ideas, he could not rival his elo¬ 
quence owing to his ignorance of secular literature, 
we must remember that Jerome would be bitterly, 
if naturally, prejudiced against him as the real 
author of the consecration of Flavian to the Antio¬ 
chene episcopate after the death of Meletius in 
381. The West refused communion to the party 
of Flavian; and Jerome, for all his profound in¬ 
terest in Greek Christian learning, was a thorough¬ 
going Western in matters of party controversy. 
Of the ‘many’ books of Diodore, not enough has 
perhaps survived to test the soundness of the 
criticism; * but whatever amount of truth it may 
have had, we cannot but regret the almost total 
loss of the exegetical writings of one who holds 
so important a place in the history and develop¬ 
ment of Christian exegesis. Photius (cod. 223) 
appears to have know n him only through his book 
4 on Fate ’; and though he praises the clearness of 
Diodore’s language, he seems to imply that the 
book did not show' any corresponding clearness of 
thought. From Socrates {HE vi. 3, followed by 
Sozoinen, HE viii. 2) we learn that Diodore’s fame 
was that of an exegete, and an exegete of the 
literalist school: * he wrote many books, attending 
to the letter only of the Divine Scriptures, declin¬ 
ing to find recondite senses in them* (ras 0eupia s 
airrCov iicrpcirbftevos). 

According to Leontius of Byzantium, Diodore 
commented on the whole of Scripture. In the list 
given by Suidas, and derived by him apparently 
from the ’E/cKXijo-iatmirij * I<rropla of Theodoras Lector, 
commentaries on many books of the Old Testament 
are mentioned by name, and, of the New, * On the 
Four Gospels,* ‘ On the Acts of the Apostles,* 
4 On the Epistle of John the Evangelist ’; besides 
a treatise on the principles of exegesis, 4 What is 
the difference between Oetapia and dWrjyopla ? ’ It 
is curious that, while there is no notice of any 
commentary on the Pauline epistles in this list 
of Suidas, Jerome mentions such commentaries 
specifically, ‘extant eins in Apostolum commen- 
tarii *; indeed, as he mentions no other work of 
Diodore’s by name, bnt dismisses the rest under 
the general description 4 et multa alia,* it may 
fairly be inferred that he attached particular im¬ 
portance to them. Whether these 4 commentaries 
on the Apostle * extended to all the Pauline epistles 
is not certain, though Jerome’s language and the 
analogy of other Antiochene commentaries per¬ 
haps suggest it. Jerome himself {Eg. cxix., a.d. 
400 .* see pp. 484,485 above) includes Diodore among 
the commentators on 1 Corinthians, and quotes in 
full his exposition of 1 Th 4“~ 17 : that he omits to 
name him m the prefaces to his commentaries on 
Galatians and Ephesians (before 392 a.d.) may only 
mean that Diodore’s commentaries had not at that 
time come into his hands. Of Cramer’s Catenm 
only those on the Roman epistle cite him—the 
Bodleian Catena on the earlier half of the epistle 
32 times, the Munich Catena on the later half 
only thrice (10* ll 1 ** 2 ). Even in the Bodleian 
Catena the comments are not scattered evenly 
over the eight chapters, but begin only at 5™, 

* Haraack's attribution to Diodore of a group of four treatises 
that pass under the name of Justin Martyr (‘ Diodor von 
Tarsus* in TescU und UnUnuehwngen, N. F. vi 4,1901) has 
not yet secured general ament 


being fairly constant from that point as far 
as 8 fll ; the references are 5 16 - ltt - 18 * 20 6 U 8 * 12 * 23 

71 . S. 7. V. IS. 14. IS. 18. 21. 28. M jjl. 2 . a. 9. 13. 16. 19. 21 ( * A 

reference to previous expositors should be noted 
(Cramer, 48. 22), tnoi pkv ovv . . . ipi]0rioav. 

The exegesis of Diodore is concise, clear, in¬ 
telligent ; but an Antiochene expositor — and 
Diodore’s theology in respect of the doctrine of 
grace does not appear to be substantially different 
from his pupil Theodore’s t—was perhaps hardly 

?qualified to sound in these particular chapters the 
ull depth of the Apostle’s thought. With one 
exception the catenist’s citations from Diodore are 
short, but a passage of six pages (108. 4-114. 12), 
which ranges over the whole of Ko 7 8 -8 2 , follows on 
the name of Diodore; and there seems no valid 
reason for denying it to him. It would, therefore, 
form the natural starting-point for further investi¬ 
gation into the exegetical principles and methods 
m which Chrysostom and Theodore w ere trained, 
and from which, in opposite directions, they de¬ 
veloped. 

13. Chrysostom (commentary on the Galatians; 
homilies on the rest of the Epistles). — 

John, surnamed Chrysostom ,—born at Antioch 
about 347, ordained priest there in 386, consecrated 
bishop of Constantinople early in 398, driven into 
final exile in 404,—is the earliest of the Greek 
Fathers whose exposition of all the Pauline epistles 
has come down to us. With the single exception 
of the Galatians, w 7 hich is represented by a con¬ 
tinuous commentary (and even this was perhaps 
prepared for oral delivery, see below on that 
epistle, p. 503*), the method of treatment is, in 
every case, by a series of homilies actually preached 
in church. The benefit of his hearers, says the 
patriarch Photius at the close of an interesting 
criticism of the most illustrious of his predecessors 
(codd. 172 174), w 7 as the one great object of Chry¬ 
sostom, in comparison with which all else was 
neglected; and he accounts in this way for the 
absence in the Homilies of any attempt to penetrate 
into the 4 deeper ’ sense (ra paOurepa, ij paOvripa 
dcwpla). And while it is certainly true that Chry¬ 
sostom w r as in full agreement (fuller than Photius 
would perhaps have liked to admit) w 7 itli the exe- 
etical principles of Diodore, his master, and Theo- 
ore, his friend,—witness, for instance, his general 
introduction on the chronology of the Epistles, 
wdiich he defends on the ground that <ruvreXel 

TjpXv Tpbs TO. ^TJTOV/M€Va oil fALKpOV o tCjv €TTL<TTO\uv 

xpbvos {Horn, in ep. Rom., ed. Field, p. 4),—it is 
also true that the warm moral interest and direct 
purpose of edification animating the Homilies 
raises him above the arid intellectualism which 
was the danger of the literalist school of Antioch. 
To each liomily is appended, at the end of the 
exposition proper, an 4 ethical’ application of the 
lessons to be learnt from the passage expounded ; 
and this is sometimes given the separate heading 
tyiKby in the MSS. Of the homiletic expositors of 
4 the Apostle,’ St. Chrysostom ranks as indubitably 
the greatest, and subsequent commentators and 
compilers bear testimony to his popularity as an 
exegete by the extensive use they make of his 
work ; indeed his Homilies , shorn of the 4 ethical ’ 
or directly hortatory passages, form the ground¬ 
work of most of the extant Catenae on the Epistles. 

In w T hat manner and by what methods the 
Homilies of Chrysostom were preserved for pos¬ 
terity there is little direct evidence to show. 
Writing at Constantinople a generation after his 
death, the historian Socrates excuses himself from 

* The comments on 8^ 9 s ascribed to Diodore in Cramer, 
pp. 142,162, are said to belong to Theodore (see Swete, Theodore 
0 / Mopguestia, p. lxxiiin.). 

t e.g. on Bo 618: < the sin of Adam was one. but. . . con¬ 
demned rtis tvkXtu, because they imitated Adam.’ reading 
fjufjkirmrBtu tor (Cramer, 49. 88). 
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entering into detail on the characteristics of the 
Homilies , or from attempting to explain their 
popularity, by the remark that any one who wished 
to gain an idea of their brilliance and attractive¬ 
ness had only to turn to their published form. 
He appears to distinguish between two classes of 
homines — those that were published by Chrysostom 
himself, and those that were Bimply taken down, 
as he preached, by shorthand writers (ot re eKdo0ivre s 
xap' avrov X 6701 Kal ol \4yovros avrov vxb rwv 6 £vypd- 

<ptav €K\r f (p0dPT€s 9 HE vi. 4). The distinction thus 
made is borne out by such evidence, both external 
and internal, as we possess. On the one hand, the 
finished character 01 the homilies, for instance, on 
Romans seems certainly to imply that the preacher 
had himself prepared them ior publication; and 
with this corresponds the fact that references 
(intended to excuse the preacher from dw elling on 
topics which he had already elaborated elsew here) 
are more than once made to previous discourses as 
still accessible in book shape, e.g. to the homilies 
on St. John and to the homilies on the change 
of name from Saul to Paul (Horn. vii. in 1 Cor., 
Comm, in Gal .: both passages are quoted in full 
below% pp. 502 b f 503). On the other hand, the 
less polished style of some other series of Chry¬ 
sostom’s homilies, such as those on Philemon, has 
suggested that in them we have only the report at 
second hand of unprepared addresses ; w’hile those 
on Hebrews are known to have been first published 
after his death from notes taken by the presbyter 
Constantine. 

The manuscripts (and Socrates, as cited in the 
previous paragraph) give to the Homilies the title 
\ 6 yoi; ana this must be taken as their correct name, 
at least in the form in which they were prepared 
for publication. Photius, however, while admit¬ 
ting that he found them—he is speaking particu¬ 
larly of the homilies on Genesis—circulating under 
that title, urges that, as they consist throughout of 
direct addresses to an audience, they are really 
not X 6 yot but opiXlat (cod. 172 : ws xapbvras op&v rods 
dKpoards , ofrrw xpbs airrous Axorelverai kcli iptorg. ko xi 
droKpivera 1 Kal vxurxveiran). 

Photius also bears witness to the high place 
among all the writings of St. Chrysostom w hich is 
due to the homilies on the Pauline epistles, taken 
as a whole, and at the same time draw’s a distinc¬ 
tion, which develops rather than contradicts that 
suggested by Socrates, between different series 
among them : xavraxoC 7 dp rois X 6 yots avrov rb 
KaOapbv Kal Xapxpov Kal evKpivis perd rov ySeos 
rexvovpyCbv , robrots re ivravBa [sc. in his interpreta¬ 
tions of 4 the Apostle 5 and of 4 the Psalter ’] paXiara 
diaxpixet Kal ry r «v xapaSeiypdrwv evxoplq. Kal ry 
t&p ivBvpypdruv a<f> 6 ovlq. koI (et rov 84ol) sal 8 ctv&- 
njrr Kal dr Xws b re X^Jet Kal cvvB^Ky Kal peed 08 ip Kal 
vorfipuun Kal ry AXXy [v.l. 5Xjj] KaracrKevy Apurra rdotie 
rds (rvyypatpds bxeorijaaro. dXXA rds piv els rbv 
'kxbtrroXov icrnv e£ airrQv belv cur ixiyvutvai, xoiat 
re avTLov iv ’kvnoxeLq. Aiarplflovn i^exov^dyoav, at Kal 
pedXXov dirjKpipwraL, Kal xoLai dpx^parevovrL ixorf)- 
Oyaav . . . et ns rijv dvvapuv Kal rty AXXyv dperyv 
rod Xbyov Oavpedfav, axoXd^ovra airrbv pedXXov d\\* ov 
xpdypouri KOLvoXs ivarpejtbpeevov ravras (pair} i^epyd- 
aacrdat. 

In proceeding, therefore, to say something sepa¬ 
rately with regard to each set of homilies on the 
Pauline epistles, we shall rely not only on in¬ 
dications of place and time, but, where such 
precise data fail us, on the more general charac¬ 
teristics of careful preparation and literary finish.* 
But if evidence of this sort on the whole sug- 

* S&vile, Tillemont, Montfaucon, have all dealt with this sub¬ 
ject ; but the most complete and convenient discussion will be 
round in Field's Preface to his edition of St. Chrysostom on the 
Hebrews, pp. xi-xvL For an account of the editions of St. 
Chrysostom’s Homilies , see below, pp. 60fi*-607*. 


gests Antioch, w’e shall, on the other hand, not 
too hastily conclude that an authoritative and 
apparently episcopal tone necessarily points to 
Constantinople ; for Tillemont has collected refer¬ 
ences to such language in homilies indubitably 
Antiochene, and supposes that Flavian, on or¬ 
daining Chrysostom priest, entrusted him with a 
large snare of his own episcopal authority (Mb 
moires , vol. xi. 4 Saint Jean Chrysostome,’ article 
xiii.). 

(i.) Homans .—33 homilies; in the earlier edi¬ 
tions arranged as 32, the first homily being treated 
separately as the 4 argument * (so similarly for the 
Pliilippians). In this series Chrysostom perhaps 
reaches the zenith of his achievements as an 
expositor: in them more than anywhere else 
throughout his writings—such is the judgment of 
Isidore of Pelusium, himself no mean critic— 

* did John, the wisest of men, pour out the full 
treasures of his wisdom ’; and he pays him the 
highest compliment in the power of any critic 
when he goes on to assert that ‘if the divine 
Paul had received the gift of Attic language so 
as to be his own expositor, his exposition would 
have coincided with that of Chrysostom, otirto koI 

iv0vpjfffiaxn Kal KaXXei Kal KvpioXe^lqe KeKbcpyrai ij 

ipprjveia {ad Isidvmm diacunum , Epp. lib. y. 32). 

If, then, the rule of Photius holds good, these 
homilies must belong to the Antiochene period; 
and in favour of this view may be quoted a pas¬ 
sage in Horn. ix. [viii.] p. 508 B,* dtSa&ri bxb rbv 
ffrjKov itrpev rbv airrbv Kal rbv xoipiva, and possibly 
another in Horn. xxxi. [xxx.] p. 743 C, perd rooourov 
Xpbvov elai&vres 4v0a tpeive llaCXos, tv0a 4840y, tvBa 
crvveKd0iae Kal SieXix&V, xrepovpeBa Kal xpbs ryv 
pv4\pyv iKelvyv axb rdv rbxuv xapaxep.x6p.e0a. Tille¬ 
mont, indeed, reserves judgment on the ground 
that in the phrases used at the end of Horn. xxx. 
[xxix.] the preacher ranks himself among xoipives 
and dpxovres ; but these words hardly appear to go 
beyond others which Tillemont himself, as above 
mentioned, had noted as l>elon"ing to Antioch. 

A series of comments on Ko 5*M > 8 taken from 
Horn. xi. [x.] are cited, together with other pas¬ 
sages from St. Chrysostom, by Augustine {contra 
Juliamtm , I. vi. 27), in order to rebut the force 
of Julian’s appeal to Chrysostom’s authority in the 
Pelagian controversy. Yet how’ far Chrysostom 
was in reality removed from the standpoint of 
Augustine may be illustrated by his explanation 
of Ro 8 ,J8 (rots Kara xpbOeariv kXtjtols obaiv), where, 
in order to emphasize man’s contributory share in 
his ow*n salvation, he erroneously interprets the 
xp60e<ris as man’s and not God’s (obx V sXrj<ris pbvov j 
dXXd 7] Xp60€(TLS TWV KaXovpAvLdV T7)V awrypiav eipyd - I 

o-aro, p. 595 B ; quoted by It. Simon, Hist. Crit. des 
Commentateurs du NT , p. 174). 

(ii.) 1 Corinthians .—44 homilies; also ranked 
among Chrysostom’s best work. The evidence 
of place is here unusually important, since it covers 
not only these homilies but others as well. In 
Horn. xxi. p. 188 E, Chrysostom urges that niggard¬ 
liness in almsgiving was especially inexcusable at 
Antioch (sal ravra iv ' kvTioxei^, 4v y xpurrov ixpypd- 
naav Xpiartavol . . . iv y xoXvs b rrjs iXerjpoaruvijs 
rb xaXaibv Mpa Kapxbs) ; in Horn, xxvii. p. 242 C 
he cites Mt 18 7 and says he lias already explained 
the passage at length, when dealing with the 
Gospel {ravra piv ei’pxrrepov iv airrip 7 evbpevoi rip X u piV 
die\4x0ypev ); and similarly in Horn. vii. p. 53 A he 
refers to his exposition of the Gospels for fuller 
treatment of Jn 7 s * 8 8 iy (dXXd rls b rpbxos rys dva- 
yvdxrews raOrrjs Kal rls iKelvys, iv rots ciJayy eXlois i}8y 
etpyrai • Kal Cxrre pij <rwex&s rb airrb arpitpeiv, 4 kci 
xapaxipxopev robs ivrvyxdvovras). The homilies on 

* References to the Homilies are given in the paging of the 
Benedictine edition, because this numeration is alio to be found 
in the outer margins of Field’s pages. 
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1 Corinthians were therefore delivered at Antioch, 
but probably towards the end of St. Chrysostom’s 
residence there. 

8 Corinthians .—86 homilies. A reference 
to v^onstantinonle appears in Horn . xxvi. p. 625 C : 
before the tombs of the tentmaker and the fisher¬ 
man at Rome the very emperor humbles himself 
to ask their intercession ; and so, too, at Con¬ 
stantinople, Constantius conceived he could pay 
his father no higher honour than to bury him ‘ in 
the antechamlier of the fisherman ’—that is, at the 
porch of the church which contained relics of the 
Apostles. Savile, although he rated the style of 
these homilies above the average, yet thought 
himself forced by this passage to place them at 
Constantinople ; but Tillemont, Montfaucon, and 
Field rightly deduce from it just the opposite con¬ 
clusion. Two citations from these homilies were 
made in the Second Council of Nicapa (a.d. 787), 
the sixth session of which consisted of the reading 
of an elaborate refutation of the ‘decree’ of the 
Iconoclastic Council of 754. The latter had ap¬ 
pealed to St. Paul’s words in 2 Co 5 7 ‘ by faith, not 
by sight,* and 5 16 ‘even though we have known 
Cihrist after the flesh, yet know we him so 
no more *; and in answer to that appeal exposi¬ 
tions of these texts are given from Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria (see below, p. 515*) and from Chrysostom. 
Iw&pptjs 6 inrip xpua/or *al XLOop Tiptop SidcuricaXtar 
k€ktt)/jl£vos is quoted for both verses,—Mansi, xiii. 
288, 289 [Labbe-Coleti, viii. 1122, 112.3 ]=Hom. xi. 
p. 514 C, Horn. x. p. 508 C,—and the quotations 
are of sufficient length (twenty-five and six lines 
respectively in Field’s text) to be of some value 
for testing the character of the MS tradition.* 

(iv.) Galatians. — A continuous commentary 
without break of any sort, for the chapters into 
which it is divided by the earlier editors are in 
no way represented in the MSS. This continuity 
necessarily carries with it the absence of the 
‘ ethical ’ sections which in the other epistles form 
the close of each homily; but, curiously enough, 
the use of the second person, which would seem to 
be as alien to a commentary as it- is characteristic 
of a homily, occasionally recurs, e.g. in the passage 
673 E quoted just below, or in the comment on 
Gal 2 14 , p. 688 D : prjS4 aCrrf upas Oopu^eiru i] X4£is. 
Either, then, the commentary was composed for 
ultimately homiletic purposes, or it may be that 
the direct speech of Chrysostom the preacher 
flowed naturally from the pen of Chrysostom the 
writer. Perhaps because of this uniqueness as a 
commentary among so many homilies, critics have 
differed much in their estimate of the literary 
value of this work ; Savile and Tillemont rank it 
high enough to be allotted to Antioch, and the 
latter adds that the ‘ book * on the change of name 
from Saul to Paul, referred to in this commentary 
(p. 673 D E), consists of homilies that were cer¬ 
tainly preached at Antioch (ed. Bened. iii. 98-140), 

* Comparison of the two texts reveals the following variants: 
—(1) Field, p. 128, 1. 7, mI vk .kit niw »ut$u (sc. or being no 
longer Mark rapxet) bpxvpBt r#» Xpirvit itra ittxwai \ Cone. 
Nic. *mi trakit r»v mvr *£»• ’A p%%yit «» Xpirrit i*rst biixwn, as if a 
second quotation from Chrysostom began at ’A pxnyi*. ( 2 ) Field, 
1 . 15, iAAA tvt iwin: Cone. Kic. >v» nxin ytwrzeut». 

Sin it xmi r»0*rri» iytbaetpit rit Xpirrit, bkkb tut •hurt. Here 
the Council is clearly right, and the MSS have omitted a line 
through homoeoteleuton. (3) Field, 1L 16, 17, ipSt pit . . . 
Xpirrtv it : Cone. Nic. irt fob it pit . . . ir) Si Xpimu, prob¬ 
ably wrongly. (4) Field, 1. 22 [Jn 14»0], bum bM *: Cone. 
Nic. tupint Bvit*. Both readings have good support; but the 
latter is less likely to be the posterior insertion into Chry¬ 
sostom’s text, and is therefore probably genuine. (5) Field, 
L 24, r* ixrk rmpxit dtmi: Cone. Nic. omits rttpxit, perhaps 
accidentally. ( 6 ) Field, p. 120, 1. 29, it* p%iutj Cone. Nic. i»« 
pLYiTif. (7) Field, 1. 29, bxtum Zri ixir;psZptr ; Cone. Nic. 

liny, ri ; ktytrif i* r£ rm/xetn ixitsfUBvu.lv. 

It is difficult here to decide. (8) Field, 1. 31, tbvtb : Cone. Nic. 
omits. (9) field, 1. 33, it UiirrpBi x*i it tutiyu.*vi : Cone. Nic., 
less pointedly, completes the quotation by prefixing bpn pkirtput 
and subjoining n<ri 22 rplntnt rwr wpiri-wt. 


and was therefore more likely to be accessible to 
Antiochene* than to Constantinopolitans: fra pij 
tou KareirelyoPTOS dirocrras panpirepop rrod\<xta rbv \6yop 
. . . Kai r} pip di eiprjrai rts virep tout tap Xbyos ore irepl 
Trjs ptTaOiocus a utou rijs irpocrrjyopias rrpbs upas SteXcyd- 
peOa . . . el Si imXiXrjcrde, 4ptvxopt€S 4k elvip rip fitBXltp 
tt6.pt a efoeade raura. A brief citation from ‘ John 
Chrysostom,’ 4k tou inropprfparos rrjs vpbs TaXdras 
4 tlotoXt)s, is preserved in Photius’ account (cod. 
229, part 3) of a work by Ephraem, patriarch of 
Antioch A.D. 527-545, in defence of the Council of 
Chalcedon ; but the words themselves—fln, (farl, t6 
X4yeip aapKi rraOcip top 6c6p Xbyop tppjpijpa tijs 4KKXrprlas 
4<rTlp t Cxnrep Kai (3Xd<r<pripop Kal drrofiXrp-bv t6 Krfp&rreip 
airrbp radeip Tjj <pmei rijs Oe&rrjros —appear to be 
neither akin to Chrysostom's normal theological 
style nor identified in his Galatian commentary. 

(v.) Ephesians .—24 homilies. Allotted by 
Savile, on account of their unfinished style, to 
Constantinople, but by Tillemont and Montfaucon, 
on the ground of historical indications, to Antioch. 
Tillemont points to the impassioned appeal against 
schisms in the Church at the end of Horn. xi. (after 
the exposition of Eph 4 4-1 *) p. 86 ff., which naturally 
connects itself with the Eustathian separatists at 
Antioch; Montfaucon to various laudatory refer¬ 
ences to the monastic inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bouring hills,— Horn. vi. p. 44 A, Horn. xiii. p. 
44 E ; cf. Horn. xxi. p. 162 D,—whereas at Con¬ 
stantinople the monks were not dwellers in hills, 
and are mentioned rather with blame than praise. 
If further argument is needed, it may be found in 
the mention without definition, as of a saint well 
known to the audience, of Baby las, martyr-bishop 
of Antioch under Decius (6 paKdpios pdprvs B apuXas, 
Horn. ix. p. 70 C). 

Citations from or references to these homilies 
are made (1) by Theodoret, Dialogus II. ‘ Incan - 
fusils,’ ed. Schultze, IV. i. p. 158, 4k Trjs ipprjpeLas rijs 
rpbs ’E <t>e<rious eTterToXijs : (a) Horn. L^p. 7 D, xarA rr)p 
evdodav . . . y4yopep : ( b ) Horn. iii. p. 20 D, irepi 
Tofrrou <t>ri<rlp % 0 tou kvoLou ypup Ti jerov Xpurrou , ou 
irepl tou deou Xbyov: (c) Horn. iv. p. 26 F, sal tpras 
Tjpds . . . repl tou sard crapsa rdpra etprjrai * —(2) 
by Ephraem of Antioch (see just above) in Photius 
cod. 229 for the use of 6 dvOpunros with the article 
of the human nature of Christ (6 Xpvo6<rropos 4 p ry 
eppTjpeig. Trjs Tpbs ’Ecpealovs eirurroXijs rpiTrjs opiXlas ] : 
the whole passage 18 E-19 C is more or less in 
point, but the specific reference is perhaps to 20 D, 
rbp ApOpwrop eis p4ya ur/njXbrriTos dv^yaye —(3) by 
Facundus of Hermiana in the middle of the 6th 
cent., pro Defensione Trium Capitulorum , xi. 5 
(ed. Sirmond, p. 486 ; Gallandi, Bibl. Vet. Patrum, 
xi. 788), ‘ beatus Ioannes ... in commento epistolae 
ad Enliesios libro tertio,’ translating into Latin 
(rc) Horn. iii. pp. 18 F-19 A, 4pp6yaop 6aop ... rod 
0eou X6yob ovdapus , and (5) Horn. iii. p. 20 C D, 5fo 
ydp rd plyurra . . . oi> irepl tou deou XtPyou.f 

(vi.) Philippians .—16 homilies; in the earlier 
editions 15, because the first homily was separately 
treated as the ‘argument’ (so also in Romans). 
This is the first set of homilies which the majority 
of critics place at Constantinople, on the ground 
partly of general negligence of style, partly of 
language that is supposed to be definitely episcopal 
in the ‘ethical’ part of Horn. x. [ix.], p. 268 F 
onwards, where the preacher rebukes his congre- 

* Theodoret’s polemical quotations, at least from early 
writers, are not to be relied on; it is therefore all the more 
important to note that his differences from Field’s text are 
relatively slight. In one case (p. 7 D, at rtt uni for tit «» 
[ T if] t X 0t) he supports Cramer’s Catena against all the direct 
MS tradition. Did he use the Catena ? 

f Facundus entirely supports Meld in his return to the text 
of the Verona edition against Savile and the Benedictines: e.g. 
20 D he reads * in sanguine eius salvavit’=r£ ejpart aMv font 
(Meld, Veron., and 8 MSS, against omission by the rest) and 
‘pneter hoc’=x«pk tbutbv, with the same authorities, where 
the rest omit x-M* 
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cation for their grudging support of the clergy.* 
Yet even for this epistle grave doubt must be felt 
in presence of a passage indicated by Tillemont, 
Horn. xvi. [xv.] p. 318 C D, where Chrysostom, 
enumerating the drawbacks to earthly royalty, 
ends his dark catalogue of misfortunes with the 
catastrophe in which Valens perished, while 4 he 
that now rules, ever since he put on the diadem, 
has lived among labours, dangers, despondencies, 
calamities, conspiracies.’ Chrysostom was a bold 
preacher ; but even in Chrysostom’s mouth such 
language is more natural at a distance from the 
court. And it is not easy to see why the argu¬ 
ment should leap from Valens to Arcadius without 
any hint at the critical fortunes of the inter¬ 
mediate reign of Theodosius (a.d. 379-395); yet 
if Theodosius is meant by 6 rdv Kpardv , the homilies 
again belong to the Antiochene period. In a 
Catena from the Fathers contained in Book i. of 
Leontius of Byzantium, contra Nestorianos et 
Eutychiano$,\ are included passages from Chry¬ 
sostom’s Horn, in 1 Tim . (see just below) and in 
Phil .—the latter passage is from Hon i. vii. [vi.] 
p. 235 B, jjLopfjrijr dovXov £Xa£e . . . ij fxop4> 7) rod Oeod. 

(vii.) Colossians .—12 homilies. For the first 
time the indications are decisive in favour of 
Constantinople. Not only is the style considered 
to be below the average of the other epistles, but 
the preacher is quite certainly a bishop ; in Horn. 
iii. p. 349 D-F he sits M rod Opovov to& row, to him 
belongs rb rrjs irurKorijs d£iuyxo. Horn. vii. con¬ 
tains two illustrations drawn from current or 
recent events: p. 374 F, * the man who but yester¬ 
day was exalted in the tribunal, who had heralds 
to proclaim aloud his dignity and crowds of 
attendants hustling a way for him in the forum,’ 
who to-day is living deprived of all this pomp and 
station, can only be the minister Eutropius be¬ 
tween his fall at the beginning, and his deatli at 
the close, of A.D. 399 ; p. 375 E, 4 my own city 
(ij r6\is ij ijixerlpa) gave offence to a previous 
monarch, and he ordered it to be destroyed to the 
uttermost, inhabitants and buildings alike . . . 
but when our neighbours of the city on the coast 
interceded on our behalf, our citizens went about 
saying that that intervention was a worse humilia¬ 
tion tnan the destruction of the city would have 
been *—St. Chrysostom, in fact, is giving his audi¬ 
ence at Constantinople the story of the experiences 
of 4 his own ’ city of Antioch after the 4 statues * 
riot of A.D. 337. It may be noted that the 2nd 
and 3rd homilies were preached on successive days : 
p. 338 A, ffijfiepov dva(3a\\ofi£vovs atipiov rovro xpoBeXvai 
dei : 343 B, ’rfjp.epov drodouvai dva.yKa.iov rb 6<p\7}/m 
6rep dvepa\6p.vjv. Perhaps the days were 

Saturday and Sunday. 

(viii.) (ix.) 1 Thessalonians. — 11 homilies; £ 
Thessalonians. —5 homilies. Both sets of homilies 
appear to be episcopal utterances, and were there¬ 
fore preached at Constantinople: cf. 1 Tliess. 
Horn. x. p. 495 C, kUp . . . rrjs iK/cXyolas diraydyuj ij 
rrjs Koivrjs exrxTjs Air elpfcta : Horn. xi. p. 504 E, vrevQwo* 
iyevbfXTjv rijs d-wdimav bpubv wpooraoias : 2 Tliess. 
Horn. iv. p. 533 E, AXXA, 0i jalv . . . ob di-ioU rbv Xabv 
inckp rod Tjyovfidvov xapaKaXeh, p. 535 E, ijjieis bfjpuov 
rooovrov TTpoeo-Twres, cf. p. 536 B C. 

(x.) (xi.) 1 Timothy .—18 homilies; £ Timothy. 

* The most definite words of ell, wmriip i(p. 272 D), do not, 
however, appear in Field’s text. 

t According to F. Loots’ masterly discussion ol this important 
but obscure writer (Texts und Untersuchungcn, iii 1 , a.d. 1887), 
the treatise contra Nest, et Eutych. was published between 529 
and 544. Leontius is not mentioned in the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography. These passages from Chrysostom are 
in the Latin version of H. Canisius, Lectiones Antiques (re- 
edited by J. Basnage, Thesaurus Monummtorum, i., Antwerp, 
A.D. 1725, p. 554), and in the Greek of the important Bodleian 
MB of Leontius, cod. Laudianus gr. 92 B, foil. 555, 56a: but 
they are omitted (with many others) in Migne's edition, vol. 86, 
o. 1809, * minuend! voluminis gratia.* 


—10 homilies. The supposed inferiority of the 
style of these homilies led Savile to attribute 
them, according to Photius’ canon, to the Con- ' 
stantinopolitau period. Montfaucon, however, 
while admitting that on none of the Epistles is 
it so difficult to decide as on these, considers that 
the unstinted eulogy of monks in Horn, in 1 Tim. 
xiv., and the absence of any indication of episcopal 
position in dealing with the qualifications for the 
ministry laid down by St. Paul (contrast the 
passages quoted al>ove on 1 and 2 Tliess.), point on 
the whole to Antioch. The homilies on 1 Timothy 
are named by Epbraem of Antioch and Leontius 
of Byzantium; Epbraem {ap. Photius, cod. 229), 
appealing this time to the teaching of the Fathers 
on the Unity of Christ’s Person, includes 6 Xpwrb - 
oto/xos rijv x pbs Ttp.66eov vporrijv ip/njrcbujr ixurroXbv : 
Leontius (see just above on Philippians) cites from 
limn, in 1 Tim. vii. p. 586 B, ixetbij ydp dbo (pinreuv 
. . . o&rw Ka l debs ijv. 

(xii.) Titus. — 6 homilies. The principle laid 
down above, that caution must be exercised in 
interpreting passages which at first sight seem to 
imply episcopal oversight on the part of the 
reacher, receives abundant justification in these 
omilies. For whereas on the one hand Horn. i. 
p. 735 B speaks of the irar/wcl) Sidvoia which forbids 
treating any one ru>v dpxoplvw other than gently 
4 however much trouble lie give us,’ on the other 
hand Horn. iii. p. 746 C contains an indisputable 
reference to Christian attendance at non-Christian 
sanctuaries at Antioch. 4 What must we Bay of 
those who keep the same fasts as they do, who 
observe sabbaths, who go off to places dedicated to 
their worship, such as the spot at Daphne, the 
so-called cave of Matrona ? * * 

(xiii.) Philemon .—3 homilies. These homilies 
appear to present no features suggestive of either 
Antioch or Constantinople. The majority of critics 
suppose that the relatively unfinished style is 
decisive, according to Photius’ canon, for Con¬ 
stantinople; Venables [Diet. Chr. Biogr. i. 5335) 
even speaks of them as perhaps 4 extemporaneous 
addresses taken down by others.’ Yet such is the 
uncertainty of this sort of criterion that Mont¬ 
faucon can assert that 4 parent diligentiam et ac- 
enrationem alibi in scriptis eius vix reperias. 5 

No Latin translation of any part of Chrysostom 
on St. Paul was known to Cassiodorus when he 
wrote his summary account of extant commen¬ 
taries, de Institutions Dimnarum Litterarum , 
ch. 8 ; but he possessed a complete set of them in 
the original Greek, which, as he says, could be 
translated if wanted—if, that is to say, the Latin 
commentaries which his library could manage to 
procure should turn out insufficient. 4 Commemo- 
ratas tamen epistolas a Ioanne Cbrysostomo ex- 
positas Attico sermone, in suprascripto octavo 
armario dereliqui, ubi sunt graeci codices con- 
gregati: ut si latina non potuerint latiora eom- 
menta procurari, de istis subinde transferatur quod 
plenissimam poterit praestare notitiam.’ Two 
things are here worth notice. In the first place, 
Chrysostom was, for the Latins, the Greek com¬ 
mentator par excellence : if Cassiodorus knew of 
the existence of any others, they were at any 
rate not in his hands. In the second place, 
the quality which distinguished Chrysostom in 
Cassiodorus’ eyes from all the Latins was his ful¬ 
ness: there he was in the library, ready to be 

* One would naturally suppose that allusions to the well- 
known name of the Antiochene Daphne implied heathen 
worship: but the fasts and sabbaths are, of course, Jewish, 
and from Horn. adv. ludeeos L (ed. Bened. i. 595 D) it appears 
that there was a Jewish synagogue at Daphne, besides that in 
Antioch : **/ itvrt »l wtpl rite UrttuO* hV* rurxy*ryvi i«w« A*** 
tuit rr,( iv trsvvpcnpov ykp ixii « $mp*bp$v * iii MA.it/ri 

M etrpivvs ... i'/xti mu r§ Harp**# tut) ri ’AroAAmur Upt* 
iut.ttt irri 
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translated if no Latin commentary of equal ‘ lati¬ 
tude ’ should come into the hands of the monks of 
Vivarium. 

That the Homilies should have been early trans¬ 
lated into Syriac is only what we should expect; 
and the evidence of the catalogue of Syriac MSS 
in the British Museum fully confirms such expecta¬ 
tions. The material falls naturally into the three 
classes of (a) translations at full length ; ( b) abridg¬ 
ments extending over several or all of the Epistles; 
(c) fragmentary quotations. 

(a) Translations. Romans: MS dccxlv.* (Brit. 

Mus. Add. 17164) is for the most part a palim¬ 
psest of a 6th or 7th century MS of the homilies 
on Romans. 1 Corinthians: MS dlxxxix. (Add. 
14563), sa*c. vii.-viii., Horn, xx.-xxxiii.; MS dxc. 
(Add. 12160), A.D. 584, Horn, xxxiv.-xliv. 2 
Corinthians: MS dxci. (Add. 14564), saec. vi.-vii., 
complete save for a few lacunas ; MS dxcii. (Add. 
12180), saec. vi.-vii., complete. Ephesians: MS 
dxciii. (Add. 14565), saec. vi.-vii., complete. 
Philippians, Philemon: MS dxciv. (Add. 14566), 
ease, vi., fragments. Colossians , Titus: MS 

dxcv. (Add. 14566, part 2), saec. vi.-vii., consider¬ 
able portions. 1 and 2 Thcssalonians: MS 
dxcvi. (Add. 17152), A.D. 594, complete. +—In this 
group of MSS all the Epistles are represented 
except Galatians and 1 and 2 Timothy. 

(b) Whereas the MSS of translations in full of 
the Homilies range from 550 to 750 a.d., those of 
abridgments and extracts—in which all or most 
of the Epistles are treated in a single MS—belong 
to the later centuries; and this is probably not 
an accidental distinction, but is a parallel pheno¬ 
menon to the supersession of commentaries by 
Catena? in general.—MS deexiv. (Add. 14683), foil. 
1-141, saec. x. : parts 3 and 4 (with two great 
lacuna!) of a commentary on the Pauline epistles 
abridged from Chrysostom, containing Galatians 
[Gal 6 12 -end, Eph., Ph l 1 * 11 lost], Philippians, 
Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians [1 and 2 Tim., 
Philem., He 1-10 7 lost], He lO^-end ; on fol. 1406 
is a complete list of the number of Chrysostom’s 
homilies on each epistle.—MS dccclii. (Add. 12168), 
foil. 166-233, saec. viii.-ix. : Pauline epistles, with 
extracts throughout from Chrysostom ; Colossians 
comes at the end between Titus and Hebrews.— 
MS dcccliii. (Add. 12144), foil. 123-176, A.D. 1081 : 
Catena on all the Epistles, principally, but in this 
case not exclusively, from Chrysostom. 

(c) The fragmentary quotations are far too many 
to enumerate here, and mnst be sought for in the 
catalogue itself, and in Wright’s invaluable index 
to it. Often, of course, the motive for the choice 
of the passages is the dogmatic interest: thus MS 
dccclvii. (Add. 12155), sicc. viii., consists largely of 
testimonia collected from the Fathers with a view 
to the refutation of various heretics; and citations, 
or groups of citations, from Chrysostom on the 
Epistles occur on no fewer than twelve occasions, 
representing on one or other occasion each set of 
his Homilies. 

It remains to give an account of the principal 
editions of the Greek text, and of the manuscript 
authority on which they are based. 

The eaitio princeps of the original Greek text of 
Chrysostom on St. Paul is the veronensis, a superb 
piece of typography in four folio parts,t published 
at Verona ' per Stephanum et fratres a Sabio ’ in 
1529; the patron, according to the preface addressed 

* The roman numerals are those of Wright's catalogue. 

f The homilies on 2 Thessalonians are reckoned not as five 
homilies, but as an introduction and four homilies; compare 
the arrangement for Romans and Philippians in the earlier 
editions of the Greek (above, pp. 602b, ,t 03 b). 

X That is, it is paged with four separate paginations, but there 
is only one colophon, and no copy that the present writer has 
seen is bound in four volumes. Possibly it was issued in sheets 
only, and bound in volumes at each purchaser's discretion. 


to pope Clement vn. by Donatus of Verona, was 
Gibertus, bishop of the see.* Part L contains the 
homilies on the Romans (foil. 1-132) and Ephesians 
(133-204); part ii. the two Theasalonian epistles 
(foil. 1-33, 34-47), Colossians (48-86), 1 Corinthians 
(87-255); part iii. the Second Epistle to the Co¬ 
rinthians (1-93), Titus (93-108), Hebrews (109-205), 
Philippians (205-249); part iv. the two Epistles to 
Timothy (1-42, 42-70), Philemon (71-78), and Gala¬ 
tians (78-107). The Greek is given without any 
Latin translation. The homilies on all epistles 
except 1 and 2 Thess., Col., and 1 Cor. are divided 
each into two parts, the more strictly homiletic 
portion at the end being separated otf with the 
title ii$LK6v. The general title of the homily and 
its running headline is \6yos a, \6yos and so on. 
Even the commentary on Galatians has the running 
title \6yos d throughout; but, being a commentary 
and not homilies, it has of course no 4 ethical ’ sec¬ 
tion. The text of the whole edition is taken appar¬ 
ently from a single manuscript, identified by Heyse 
(see below on the Oxford edition) with the Venice 
MS, Marcianus 103, saec. xi. The unusual order in 
which the Epistles occur in the edition is no doubt 
faithfully reproduced from the order of the MS: as 
each series of homilies circulated from the first 
independently, and were rarely brought together 
into a single MS, there was no fixed rule to follow, 
and the sequence in the Venice MS may be assumed 
to be accidental. The Verona edition is, apart 
from the matter of punctuation, warmly praised 
by Savile; its faults were due to the imperfect 
condition of the 4 half-eaten ’ MS on which it was 
based. Indeed it is now clear that, as regards the 
type of text used, succeeding editors (until we 
come to Field) progressively deteriorated from the 
standard of the editio princeps rather than im¬ 
proved upon it. 

In 1603 an unimportant edition appeared at 
Heidelberg ‘in bibliopolio Commeliniano,’ which 
claimed to restore to its integrity the mutilated 
Greek of the Verona edition by the help of MSS 
at Heidelberg and Augsburg; but the character 
of the edition is far from corresponding to the 
promise of the title-page. 

A very different work soon followed. In Sir 
Henry Savile's great edition of the complete works 
of Chrysostom (Eton, 1612) the Pauline epistles are 
to l>e found in vols. iii. and iv.—in vol. iii. Romans 
to Ephesians, in vol. iv. Philippians to Philemon. 
Information about the MSS used must, however, 
be sought in vol. viii. (the concluding volume) col. 
225 If. The groundwork of Savile’s text through¬ 
out was the Verona edition, but he modified it by 
the help, on each epistle, of some one MS from 
the libraries of France and Germany. For the 
Romans he used a codex ‘ Regius ’ of Paris—ap¬ 
parently Paris gr. 731, saec. xi.; for 1 Cor. a MS 
of New College, Oxford—no doubt cod. lxxvii. saec. 
xii. ineunt. ; for 2 Cor. a Paris • Medicean ’ MS ; 
for Gal. a Paris 4 Regius ’ MS ; for Eph. an Augs¬ 
burg MS—presumably Munich gr. 353, saec. x.; for 
Phil, a Vienna MS and the copy of a Vatican MS 
—perhaps Vatic, gr. 551, saec. x.; for the remain¬ 
ing seven epistles also an Augsburg MS—perhaps 
Munich gr. 377, saec. x. For the Roman epistle he 
further gives in an Appendix, vol. viii. cc. 981-988, 
a collation again of an Augsburg MS—apparently 
Munich gr. 457, saec. xi. A large number of sug¬ 
gestions and emendations are also printed in the 
margin of the texts. By using more than one 
manuscript, and still more by drawing on his own 
critical ingenuity and that of other scholars, 
Savile was able to make in many ways a very sub¬ 
stantial contribution to the improvement of the 
text of St. Chrysostom; but the type of text re- 

* Compare the aooount o( the Verona Oec nmenioa, p. 485, 
abovp. 
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presented by his new MSS was inferior for the 
most part to the type represented by the Venice 
A1S employed for the Verona edition. 

A new edition was published at Paris in 1638 by 
the king’s printer, C. Morel, of which volumes 
iv.-yi. contain the homilies on the Epistles. Morel’s 
edition does not pretend to do more than follow 
Savile’s Greek text, incorporating at the same 
time Latin translations revised by the Jesuit 
Fronton du Due. 

The Benedictine edition of St. Chrysostom was 
the latest of the vast labours carried through by 
dom Bernard Montfaucon. Vol. ix. (A.D. 1731) 
contains the homilies on Romans; vol. x. (A.D. 
1732) contains land 2 Cor., Gal.; vol. xi. (A.D. 
1734) the remaining epistles. According to the 
convenient custom of Benedictine editors, a Latin 
translation faces on each page the Greek text; 
but the latter is generally judged to be inferior 
to the text of Savile. The manuscripts used were 
exclusively Parisian: on Romans [the numbers of 
the modern catalogue of M. Omont are substituted, 
where identification is possible, for those of Mont- 
faucon] MSS Paris gr. 732, saec. xi., and 734, sa»c. 
xiii.; on 1 Cor. MS gr. 738, saec. x.; on 2 Cor. MS 
coislin 74, saec. x.; on Galatians none; on Eph. MSS 
coislin 74 (as on 2 Cor.), coislin 75* saec. xi., gr. 
1017, saec. x.; on Phil, apparently MSS coislin 75 
and gr. 1017 (as on Eph.); on Col. MSS gr. 1017 
(as on Eph.), gr. 731, saec. xi., gr. 743, saec. xi.; on 

1 Thess. apparently gr. 743 (as on Col.), gr. 1017 
(as on Eph.), and one other; on 2 Thess. ct. 743 (as 
on Col.), and a second ‘Colb. 616,’ which may 
perhaps be gr. 744, saec. ix.; on 1 Tim. ‘ Colb. 616 * 
(as on 2 Thess.) and gr. 743 (as on Col.); on 2Tim. 
nothing is said; on Titus gr. 745 (imperfect), saec. 
xii., and 744 (fragmentary), saec. ix.; on Philemon 
gr. 745 (as on Tit.) Montfaucon does not appear 
to have made exhaustive use even of the early 
MSS of the Paris Library ; the reissue of the Bene¬ 
dictine edition, Paris, 1834-1840, takes account of 
several additional MSS: e.g. for Romans gr. 731, 
saec. xi.; for 1 Cor. gr. 739, saec. xi., and 740, saec. 
xi.; for 2 Cor. gr. 741, saec. xv.; for Gal. gr. 675, 
saec. xi., and 1017 (imperfect), saec. x. 

Meanwhile, before the appearance of the second 
Benedictine edition, attention had been called to 
the importance of Chrysostom’s Homilies for the 
history of the text of St. Paul, by C. F. Mattlnei, 
whose critical edition of the New Testament ap¬ 
peared at Rigaktowards the close of the 18th cent.: 
part vi (Romans, Titus, Philemon) in 1782, part 
vii. (1 and 2 Corinthians) in 1783, part viii. (Gala¬ 
tians, Ephesians, Philippians) in 1784, part x. 
(Hebrews, Colossians) also in 1784, part ix. (1 and 

2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy, together with a 
‘ Prsefatio in omnes D. Pauli epistolas’) in 1785. 
Matthsei was professor at Moscow, and his MSS 
of the Homilies Mere exclusively drawn from the 
library of the Holy Synod in that city—many or 
most of them had come originally from Mount 
Atlios : a list of them may be inserted here. 

Mosq. xc vii. = Matthsei (vi. 262) 3, A.D. 917: 
Romans. 

„ c. = (vi. 264) 8, saec. x.-xL : Romans. 

„ ci.=(vii. 277) 1, A.D. 993; Hebrews, 
Colossians. 

„ ciL = (vii. 275) 9, saec. x.-xi.: 2 Cor., 

1 Timothy. 

„ ciii. = (vi. 275) <r or 6, saec. x.-xi.: 2Cor., 

Titus. 

„ civ. = (vii. 274) 7, saec. ix.: 1 Corin¬ 
thians. 

>f cv. =(vii. 274) 2, A.D. 990; 1 Corin¬ 
thians. 

„ cvi. = (vii. 276) 4, saec. xi. : Philippians, 

Hebrews. 

it cviL=:(vii. 279) 5, saec. x. : Hebrews. 


Mosq. cviii. =(vi. 275) p, saec. x.-xi.: Eph., 
Philippians, Philemon. 

„ cix. = (vi. 276) a, saec. ix.-x.: 1 Tim., 

2 Tim., Philemon, 1 Thess., 
2 Thessalonians. 

In the * Praefatio ’ above referred to—a singularly 
perverse piece of writing—Matthsei explains his 
reasons for devoting such special attention to the 
MSS of Chrysostom’s Homilies. To Chrysostom, 
he maintains, are largely due the difficulties which 
beset the attempt to reconstruct the original text 
of St. Paul. Partly through his copying Origen— 
the loss of whose commentaries Matthsei professes 
to regret only because he would like to apportion 
the amount which Chrysostom borrowed from him, 
—partly through his own carelessness and inexact¬ 
ness of quotation, the text of the Epistles as used 
in his Homilies was seriously depraved; while, 
owing to the popularity he enjoyed, the text thus 
depraved, copied by John of Damascus, Theophy- 
lacb, and others, reacted upon the current manu¬ 
scripts of the New Testament. Thus, in order to 
grasp the whole extent of the corrupting influence 
of the Greek Fathers upon our existing MSS, it is 
necessary to identify the Chrysostom reading of 
each disputed passage in turn ; for whatever else is 
right, that is sure to be wrong. But this identifi¬ 
cation must rest not on the editions of Savile or 
Montfaucon,—since neither used enough codices, 
nor followed those they used,—but on a fresh and 
thorough examination of a larger number of MSS. 

Matthaei’s own work on the Chrysostom MSS 
was naturally limited to collation of the text of 
the Epistles as embedded in the Homilies : but a 
complete edition on a wider basis of MS authority, 
as demanded by him, was in fact produced for the 
Oxford Library of the Fathers by the Rev. F. 
Field, better known perhaps as the editor of the 
Hexapla. Collations were supplied—in Italy by 
Theodor Heyse, at Munich by J. G. Krabinger, 
at Paris and Vienna by other scholars. Among 
the MSS employed for the first time — and 
many of those that older editors had used were 
re-collated for the new edition — were (1) for 
Homans: Paris gr. 1016 A, saec. xi.; Vatic, gr. 550, 
saec. x.; Venice Marcianus 98, siec. xi., and 564, 
srec. xi.; Vienna Lambec. cxli. {Horn, i.-xxix. ) 
‘ antiquus.’* (2) For 1 Corinthians: Paris gr. 683 
(imperfect), sa;c. xii., and suppl. 226 {Horn, xxi.- 
xxxiii.), smc. ix.; Munich gr. 373 (beginning in 
Horn. iv. : ‘omnium prestantissimus’), sme. x.; 
Venice Marcianus 99, saec. x., and Append. 77, 
saje. xii.—the two latter only partially collated. 
(3) For 2 Corinthians: Paris gr. 742 (contains only 
the ‘ethical’ or homiletic portions), saec. xiii.. 
Vienna Lambec. cxxxv. ‘ antiquus,’ cxxxvi. * per 
vetustus,’ and cxxxvii. ‘ pervetustus.’ (4) Fo; 
Galatians: Paris gr. 725, wee. xii.; Munich gr 
373 (as for 1 Cor.); Vienna Lambec. cxxxv. (as 
for 2 Cor.), and cxl. ‘ antiquus’; and an unidenti¬ 
fied Venice MS. (5) For Ephesians: Munich gr. 
353, ssec. x. ; Vienna Lambec. cxxxvii. (as for 
2 Cor.; only used in part), and cxxxviii., ssec. xi.; 
Florence Laurent, plut. viii. 2, saec. xi.; Vatic. 
551, saec. x. (6) For Philippians: Mus. Brit. 
Burney 48, saec. xiv., and Vienna Lambec. cxl. 
(as for Gal.). (7) For Colossians: Mus. Brit. 
Burney 48 (as for Phil.); Vienna Lambec. cxxxix. 
‘pervetustus,’ and cxl. (as for Gal. Phil.). (8, 9) 
For 1 and 2 Thessalonians: Mas. Brit. Burney 48 
(as for Phil. Col.); Florence Laurent, plut. viii. 2 
(as for Eph.). (10, 11) For 1 and 2 Timothy: 
Mus. Brit. Burney 48 (as for Phil. Col. Thess’.). 
For 1 Tim . only : Florence Laurent, plut. viii. 2 
(as for Eph. Thess.). (12) For Titus: Burney 48 
again, and Munich gr. 353 (as for Eph.). (13) For 

* These adjectives of Lambedus’ catalogue must be taken for 
what they are worth. 
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Philemon: again Burney 48.—Besides these, tlio 
Catenae published by Cramer are mentioned for 
every epistle except 2 Cor. ; the first of the two 
Catenae on Romans contained practically no Chry¬ 
sostom, but in every other case the Catena texts 
are stated to be of great value, and sometimes 
to preserve the ti j text against all the MSS of 
the Homilies themselves. These latter MSS are 
divided by Field into two classes—the first contain¬ 
ing a purer and more original text, the second the 
recension of some later scholar. Since the first is 
represented more or less by the Verona edition, 
the second by Savile,—Montfaucon’s is set aside as 
being critically of less importance than either,— 
Field's text represents to a large extent a return 
to the editio princeps. How well justified he was 
in doing this may be seen from the note to the 
quotations by Facundus of Hermiana from Horn, 
in Eph. iiL (p. 503 b , above); just as his dependence 
on Cramer’s Catena against the direct MS tradi¬ 
tion is in anotlier case supported similarly by 
Theodoret (ib. ). In fact, FieJu’s is the only edition 
which can be called in any real sense critical; and 
although the number of MSS used might perhaps 
with advantage lie increased and more use might 
be made of tne Syriac, it is not likely that the 
work of this eminent scholar will for a long time 
to come be superseded. 

Field's volumes appeared in the following order : 
2 Corinthians, 1845 ; 1 Corinthians, 1847 ; Romans, 
1849; Galatians, Ephesians, 1852 ; Philippians, 
Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 1855 ; 1 and 2 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 1861; Hebrews (with 
indexes to the whole), 1862. 

About the same time with the Greek edition, 
and under the same auspices, an English transla¬ 
tion of the Homilies was undertaken at Oxford as 
part of the large series of translations in the 
4 Library of Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church.’ 
In 1839 appeared in two parts the homilies on 
1 Corinthians, translated by H. K. Cornish and 
J. Medley (from the Benedictine text, but modified 
from Savile); in 1840 those on Galatians, trans¬ 
lated anonymously, and on Ephesians, translated 
by W. J. Copeland; in 1841 the homilies on 
Romans by J. B. Morris (from Savile’s text, 
modified by the new collations of MSS); in 1843 a 
volume containing Philippians by W. C. Cotton 
(from Savile), Colossians by J. Ashworth, and 
1 and 2 Thessalonians by J. Tweed (all these from 
the reissue of the Benedictine text, compared with 
Savile); in the same year another volume con¬ 
taining 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, also by 
J. Tweed (from the new Benedictine text, with 
Savile, and occasionally with material from colla¬ 
tions) ; and in 1848 the homilies on 2 Corinthians 
by J. Ashworth and J. F. Christie (from Field’s 
text, which, as above mentioned, had been pub¬ 
lished as early as 1845). 

14. SeverianuB of Gabala (commentaries or 
homilies on all the Epistles?).— 

Severianus, bishop of Gabala, on the Syrian coast 
south of Antioch, is principally known to us as 
one of the main instruments of St. Chrysostom's 
misfortunes. It was common knowledge that 
Chrysostom’s fame as a preacher was the cause of 
his selection to the episcopate of Constantinople, 
and therefore other Syrian bishops who had 
acquired a local reputation in the pulpit were 
moved to follow in his footsteps, and, neglecting 
their flocks, to transfer their oratorical gifts to 
a more comprehensive sphere. Antiochus of 
Ptolemais ana Severian of Gabala came in this 
way to reside in the capital; and whether or no 
they were moved by jealousy of the bishop’s 
preaching powers, they soon showed themselves 
two of the most persistent and unscrupulous of 
his enemies. History has not cared to tell us 


more of them: they are visible on the stage for 
a moment in the light which radiates round the 
personality of St. Chrysostom, and when tlmt 
light is withdrawn they pass on into daikners 
again. Nor in the case of Antiochus do any 
literary remains survive to enable us to judge how 
far his friends were justified in bestowing on him 
the rival appellation of the ‘Golden Mouth’; even 
Gennadius, de Viris Illustribus, 20,* knew only a 
single one of his homilies. Severian was perhaps 
the more eminent preacher of the two, and cer¬ 
tainly the more considerable exegete: Gennadius 
{op. eit. 21 ) describes him as ‘in divinis scripturis 
eruditus et in lioniiliis declamator admirabilis,’ 
and had read his exposition on the Galatians. 
The evidence of the Cateme points to his having 
written on at least several others of St. Paul’s 
epistles: Oecumenius Quotes him on Romans, 
1 Corinthians, 2 Thessalonians ;+ Cramer gives 
several quotations from him in each of his two 
Catena? on Romans, many in that on 1 Corin¬ 
thians, several again on Galatians, Thessalonians, 
and the Pastoral epistles, while for the four 
epistles of the Roman captivity the colophons at 
the end of the Cateme summarize their sources, 
and in each case Severian is named among them. 
Ephesians: Tow eh tt}p vpbs ’E <ftealovs inaroX 
llat'Xov tov 6.ttoot6Xov i^rjyyiriKUP iuXoyGjv tSjxos &irb 
<f>u}vijs ’Qpiytvovs, tov fiasaplov T udvvov, 'Zevrjptavov, 
Qeodupov. Philippians: T (av eh t^p rpbs iXnrmjalovs 
eirio-ToXrjv e^TjyrjriKutv iicXoyCiv rbfios a tov fiaicapiou 
’luxivvov IB. Xemjpiavov 2. Qeod&pov O. Colossians : 
A l €K\oya.i riji epfJLTjveias tt\ s rapobarjs irurroXijs ck tov 
Kara tX&tos vTro/Lv^fxaTos tov <ro$ov Kal oUovfxevLKOv 5t5a- 
(tk&Xov ’Itaavvov tov eirurKbirov ttj s ^aatXidos rbXeus Kal 
levrjpiavov tov Ta^aXrfs Kal Qeobibpov tov Moif'ot/e<rrias* 
sal fxiav xPV <riv T °v P^saplov KvpLXXov. Philemon ; 
Taw eis tt)v rrpbs <Pi\r)(iora emaroX^p i^TjyrjrtKuv tKXoyuip 
t6/jlos a . rj epp.T\veia tt)? iTrKrroXrjs tov fMKaplov ’I (o&ppov 
tov Xpvo’oorb/j.ov , Xevrjpiavov, QeoS&pov M o\f/ove<TTias. 
It is clear that the statements of these colophons 
imply something more than the occasional use 
which could be made of miscellaneous homilies 
and the like: they are satisfied only by supposing 
that Severian had formally written on these 
epistles. £ The same thing follows for 1 Corin¬ 
thians from the extensive quotations from him, 90 
in number, in Cramer’s Catena. Add to this the 
express testimony of Gennadius for the Galatians, 
and we have six epistles which Severian can be 
proved to have expounded—whether in commen¬ 
taries, or like Chrysostom in homilies, has not so 
far been established. As Severian is further re¬ 
presented on each of the remaining epistles (to a 
greater or less degree) in Cramer’s Catena, the 
deduction is a probable one, that, like his other 
contemporaries of the Antiochene school, his ex¬ 
position covered the whole range of the Pauline 
epistles. § 

Severian is, as we should expect, a commentator 

* Gennadius, a presbvter of Marseilles, published about A.D. 496 
a supplement to the de Viris lllvstribus of St. Jerome, enumer¬ 
ating' exactly one hundred writers for the century that had 
elapsed between the original work and the continuation. 

t One of the Catena in Karo and Lietssmann’s list. Vat gr. 
1270, s®c. xii., Romans and 1 Corinthians (p. 489», above, A), 
appears to be related to Oecumenius but to name its authorities 
more frequently; and may possibly prove useful for identifying 
further quotations from Severian for these two epistles. 

♦ As the contributions of both Chrysostom ana Theodore for 
these four epistles can be identified,—in the case of Chrysostom 
from his Homilies, in the case of Theodore from the Latin 
version (see below, p. 510»>),—it ought to prove possible, by a 
process of exclusion, to put together the residue that belongs 
to Severian; but the attempt has not yet been made. 

$ Venables, in Diet. Christ. Biogr. iv. 6266, speaks of the 
possibility that quotations given as from Severian may reallv 
belong to Severus, the great Monophysite patriarch of Antiocn 
iu the early 6th century. But he was not apparently acquainted 
with the decisive testimony of Cramer’s Catena *, nor is Severus, 
active writer as he was, known to have commented formally on 
any of the Pauline epistles. See further below, p. 622*. 
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of the literalist or historical type. An interesting 
testimony to his refutation as a preacher outside 
the limits of the influence of either Constantinople 
or Antioch, is the fact that in the Coptic Church 
his Homilies are prescribed as lessons in Holy 
Week, together with those of Athanasius, Chryso¬ 
stom, Shenoute the Copt, and Sever ns of Antioch 
the Monophysite. 

15. Theodore of Mopsuestia (commentaries on 
all the Epistles).— 

1. The position of Theodore in history 
among Syrians, Greeks , Latins. -Theodore- 
called sometimes of Antioch, where he was born 
about 350, but more often of Mopsuestia, of which 
he became bishop in 392—was pupil of Diodore, 
friend of Chrysostom, and after the latter’s death 
the most influential teacher, whether as theologian 
or as exegete, within the Eastern Church. Intel¬ 
lectually the greatest of the Antiochene writers, 
Theodore’s greatness was seriously qualified by 
the defect of one-sidedness: in exegesis he repre¬ 
sented the extreme of the reaction against the 
allegorizers, minimizing or explaining away the 
Messianic element in the Old Testament; in 
Christology he dwelt on the ethical value of the 
human example of Christ so exclusively as almost 
to make ' the Master * (6 Setrirdrrjs Xpurrot) a different 
Person from the indwelling Word. In both aspects 
Theodore’s thought may not unfairly be called 
rationalizing; and yet there is both in nis theology 
and in his exegesis an important element of truth, 
such as specially needed emphasis in his day and 
perhaps also in ours. He died at the end of 428, 
‘taken away from the evil to come,’ just as the 
theological tendency which he represented and 
fostered was coming to a head in the Nestorian 
controversy. 

Naturally, Theodore became one of the great 
saints and doctors of the Nestorian communion. 
Throughout the long centuries of its prosperity he 
was to it, par excellence , ‘ the Interpreter *: most, 
if not all, of his commentaries on Holy Scripture 
were translated into Syriac, and were read in that 
language for at least 1000 years. Yet, so far, only 
the commentary on St. John has been in this way 
recovered: we owe the greater part of our extant 
Syriac literature to the Monophysite monastery 
of Nitria in Egypt, and consequently writers of 
the school of Theodore are but scantily represented 
in it. 

Naturally, again, in proportion as Theodore 
became an authority among the Nestorians, lie 
became an object of suspicion within the Church. 
In the first generation, indeed, after the Council 
of Ephesus in 431, the ‘Churches of Syria and 
Cilicia ’ remained faithful to the memory of their 
great teacher: 4 we believe as Theodore believed, 
long live the faith of Theodore.’ The Council 
itself, though in one of its later sessions it had 
condemned the use of a creed which appears in 
fact to have been Theodore’s, neither on that 
occasion mentioned his name nor took any other 
opportunity of aspersing his memory. Cfyril of 
Alexandria did not conceal his own conviction 
that Theodore and Diodore ' had borne down full 
sail upon the glory of Christ,’ and were the true 
parents of Nestorianism; he collected and answered 
a series of propositions taken from their writings; 
but happily for the peace of the re-united Churches, 
and in spite of pressure from his more extreme 
adherents, he declined to commit himself to the 
fatal policy of post mortem anathemas. For a 
century, therefore, after Theodore’s death it re¬ 
mained possible for orthodox Christians of the 
‘ East * to study the Biblical writings of ‘ the Inter- 

Ereter ’ without being calumniated as fau tors of 
eresy : and it is at least not improbable that it 
was within this period that the Catenae in which 


most use is made of him were originally compiled. 
But the stubborn and protracted resistance which 
the Chalcedoniaii definition encountered in so many 
quarters, caused the centre of gravity in matters 
theological to shift further and further from the 
standpoint of the older Antiochene school; while 
the sensitive orthodoxy which was engendered by 
the struggle made it easier for each party to pro¬ 
cure the condemnation of the extreme wing on the 
op|>osite side than to protect the extreme wing on 
its own. When Justinian anathematized Theodore 
to please the Monophysites (as he had already 
anathematized Origen to please the Nestorians), 
he failed, indeed, to reconcile the separatists, but 
he might at least claim that his policy had in¬ 
curred no serious resentment among Greek church¬ 
men. The accusation of Nestorianizing tendencies, 
repeated under a series of Monophysite emperors, 
had already driven the orthodox section of the 
school of Antioch to sacrifice Theodore; and if we 
may believe the evidence produced in 650 at a 
council at Mopsuestia, — held, it is true, under 
pressure from J ustinian, — the name of Theodore 
had been erased from the diptychs of that Church, 
and the name of Cyril substituted, as far back at 
any rate as the end of the 5th century. 

For the Eastern empire the action of Justinian 
and his councils was iinal: the Chaleedonian party 
in the Greek Church had enough to do to maintain 
their own orthodoxy and that of the Fourth 
Council without taking under their protection the 
favourite teacher of the Nestorians ; Theodore’s 
writings. Biblical as well as theological, were 
placed under a tacit ban, and circulated only, so 
far as they circulated at all, in fragmentary and 
emasculated form in the Catena:. But the Latins 
were less trammelled by fear of emperors or Mono¬ 
physites ; the resistance, indeed, of pope Vigilius 
was after a time overcome, but the Churches of 
Africa and North-eastern Italy broke off com¬ 
munion (and the latter body maintained their 
separation for over a century) from men who had 
dared to anathematize not only the opinions, but 
the name, of one who had ‘ departed this life in the 
peace of the Church and the praise of the Fathers.’ 
Justinian employed force ; the opposition resorted 
to the pen. Iiustieus, the pope’s nephew and 
deacon, published an improved Latin version of 
the Acts of Chalcedon. The Breviarium of Liber¬ 
ate, archdeacon of Carthage, and the pro Defen - 
sione Trium Capitulomm of another African, 
Facundus, bishop of Hermiana, state the contem¬ 
porary case against the condemnation, Facnndus 
especially giving us valuable particulars in regard 
to Theodore’s life and writings. Junilins, an 
African official at Constantinople, introduced Theo¬ 
dore’s principles of exegesis to the West under the 
title fn8titvta regularia Divines Legis; while it 
was probably about the same time, and perhaps 
also m Africa, that the commentaries of Theodore 
on the lesser Pauline epistles were translated into 
Latin and so preserved lor the use of future genera¬ 
tions. But the controversy of the Three Chapters 
died out at last, and the same silence about the 
person and history of Theodore as already pre¬ 
vailed among the Greeks overspread the Western 
Chnrch also. 

2. General estimate of Theodore's Style 
(i5 GIVEN BY Photius ).— Before all first-hand 
knowledge of Theodore’s works had quite dis¬ 
appeared, the patriarch Photius, in the 9th cent., 
placed on record the only criticism we possess of 
‘the Inteipreter’s*- literary style. The three 
books which came into Photius’ hands were (a) the 
25 or 28 books inrkp BaciXelov xard E troplov, cod. 4, 
with which in cod. 6 Photius compares and con¬ 
trasts the treatise, bearing the same title, by 
Gregory of Nyssa; (0) the commentary in 7 tomes 
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on Genesis, cod, 88 ; ( 7 ) the 5 books TLpbs robs 
Xiyorras tpucrti ml ofr yy&fVQ xralcLv robs Mptlnrovs, 
cod. 177. According to his custom, Photius sup¬ 
plements his account of each work with a summary 
judgment of the merits or defects both of its style 
and of its subj'ect-matter; and, by combining the 
three notices, we may form a fair general idea of 
the impression made by Theodore’s writings on a 
competent and not wholly unsympathetic reader. 
Strong in power of thought and in his handling of 
Sn ipture, Theodore’s weak points, according to 
Photius, are obscurity and prolixity. His style 
( 0 pa<rts) cannot be called lucid (aacpfy )— although 
his vocabulary is simple enough—still less brilliant 
(\afj.irp6s); it is, in fact, ungraceful and unpleasing 
kqX dydfa). Its obscurity is due to long- 
winded periods (axotvoradai xcpt68ots ); to the ac¬ 
cumulation of parentheses (xape/ipoXah aWeiraX- 
XtfXo is), which distract the mind from the subject; 
to fondness for oblique cases and participial con¬ 
structions {rats rutv bvopArt av xXaylais kclL rah yLuro- 
XiKais X£$eff 1 ); to continual and inartistic tautology, 
in which the repetitions are more circumstantial 
than the original statements {ras iirai'aX^eis xXior 
rwv Snrffjaetijv rah rcpiardaeat fiefxeaTuxrdai). On the 
other hand, Theodore’s writings are packed close 
w r itii thought and argument (TaZ; biavolais Kal roh 
txixeipjiuaat Xlar xvkv6s) ; in fertility and in mas¬ 
siveness of proof (rd xXrjdos tu>v iirixctprifidruv Kal 
rb ybvifiov) ne is as much superior to Gregory 
of Nvssa as he is his inferior in beauty, bril¬ 
liancy, and charm ( k&XXci re Kal XafixpbrTjri Kal rtf 
r)dvTdT(fj). Whatever his other faults, the con¬ 
tinuous labour lie spent on Holy Scripture {QlXo- 
xoi-dijTtpov StareOijvat), and his wealth of apposite 
citations from it (rats ypatpiKah Apicrra xXovtu>p 
fjMprvplai s), deserve full recognition. As an exegete, 
he avoided allegory as far as possible, and inter¬ 
preted historically. 

The criticisms passed by Photius upon Theodore’s 
style and method would perhaps apply less seriously 
to exegesis than to some other departments of 
literature. A wide acquaintance with Scripture, 
an unwearied devotion to its study, when combined 
with unusual powers of thought, albeit not of ex- 

f ression, are no contemptible equipment for ‘ the 
nterpreter’ of St. Paul. 

3. history of Theodore's commentary on 
THE EPISTLES. —-{ i. ) The first complete list. —The 
fullest information about Theoaore’s commen¬ 
taries, and the first quite definite statement that 
he expounded the whole series of Pauline epistles, 
come to us from the great catalogue of Syriac 
writers drawn up for the Nestorians by their 
metropolitan Ebed-jesu (died A.D. 1318), and printed 
in vol. iii. pp. 1-362 of J. S. Assemani’s j Bibliotheca 
Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana (Rome, A.D. 172.5 : 
for Theodore, see pp. 30-35, ch. xix.). The bulk 
of Theodore's works, Ebed-jesu begins by telling 
us, amounted to 150 times that of the Prophets: 
as they were arranged in 41 [it is possible that we 
ought to read 51] ( divisions’ or ’parts,’ each part 
must have been thrice the size of the sixteen 
Prophets put together. Of these parts, the com¬ 
mentaries on the Old Testament appear to have 
occupied 18; St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. John, 
and the Acts, one each; and the Pauline epistles 5. 
The latter are enumerated as follows (Assemani 
gives, in parallel columns, the Syriac text and a 
literal translation into Latin):— 

1 epistolam quoque ad Romanos ad Eusebium 
exposuit. 

binas ad Corinthios epistolas tomis duobus 
dilucidavit et illustravit rogatu Theodori. 
Eustratius postulavit expositionem quattuor 
epistolarum quas sum commemoraturus: 
epistolse ad Galatas et ad Ephesios et ad 
Philippenses et ad Colossenses. 


binas autem ad Thessalonicenses Iacobo efflagi- 
tante exposuit. 

epistolam ad Timotheum utramque explicavit 
ad Petrum. 

Cyrino etiam deprecante exposuit epistolam ad 
Titum et ad Philemonem. 

item epistolam ad Hebrseos ad eundem Cyrinum 
dilucidavit. 

quinque autem tomis finem imposuit commen- 
tanis suis in totum Apostolum.' 

If we may assume, as appears probable, that 
the words pelga (’division’) and penqiata {xlva£ % 
4 volume ’) are, for the purpose of the catalogue, 
identical,—Assemani translates both by ‘ tomus ’ 
—then, of the five parts into which the commentary 
on St. Paul was distributed, the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
must have contained respectively Romans, 1 Co¬ 
rinthians, and 2 Corinthians; the 4th, Galatians— 
Colossians, with perhaps 1 and 2 Thessalonians; 
the 5th, the Pastoral Epistles, Philemon, and He¬ 
brews. This, however, was probably no more than 
a mere library arrangement of the Syriac volumes: 
what takes us back nearer to the original com¬ 
position of the commentaries is the grouping 
according to their various addressees—Eusebius, 
Theodore, Eustratius, James, Peter, Cyrinus. 
Theodore’s exposition of St. Paul was therefore 
not a book carried through continuously and pub¬ 
lished as a single whole, but a series of at least six 
parts, which, so far, may or may not have be¬ 
longed to the same period of his long literary 
activity, and may or may not have been written 
after the same method and on the same scale. 
Like Chrysostom’s homilies on the Epistles, Theo¬ 
dore’s commentaries must have been too bulky to 
be compressed within a single binding; and they 
must therefore have circulated separately or in 
groups, with the result that one writer would 
naturally have acquaintance only with some of 
them, another only with others; exactly as the 
evidence now to be described shows to have been 
the case. 

(ii.) Earliest isolated references.— Ebed-jesu bears 
witness to the knowledge of Theodore’s commen¬ 
taries on the epistles, and the position held by 
them, among the Nestorians of the Middle Ages: 
we have now to turn back to the earlier but more 
fragmentary references which can be picked out 
from the controversial writings of the reign of 
Justinian. 

a. The first specific mention of any of Theo¬ 
dore’s commentaries on the Epistles is in Leontius 
of Byzantium, contra Nestonanos et Eutychianos , 
between 529 and 544 (see above, p. 504 a ). To each of 
the three books into which that work is divided a 
Catena is appended of or pieces justificatives, 

those of Book iii. being taken from Theodore, 
Diodore, and Paul of Samosata. Mai {Script. Vet. 
Nov. Coll. vi. 299-312) has printed the Theodore 
passages, with the prologue to them : Leontius 
there complains bitterly that Theodore’s followers 
were so carefully on their guard against commit¬ 
ting any of his writings to the uninitiated, that 
his own selections had been perforce restricted to 
the single work xepi (he intentionally miscalls 
it Karb.) rijs ivavdpanHiaews. From the exegetical 
books he consequently quotes nothing beyond a 
single passage on the Psalms; but he gives a list 
of those which were known to him by name, and 
compounds for ignorance of their contents by 
ingeniously vituperative mis-statements of their 
titles. In this list he includes (besides the books 
on Genesis, Job, Psalms, St. Matthew, St. John, 
St. Luke) ‘the false interpretation’ (rV xapety- 
yrjffiv) of the Epistles to the Hebrews, Corinthians, 
and Galatians. 

p. The Acts of the Council of Constantinople in 
553, which anathematized Theodore, are extant in 
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,atin. The 32nd of the series of quotations from 
Ids works, which were read at the fourth ‘ collatio * 
or session, is taken ‘ex commento cpistolie ad 
Hebreeos * (Labbe-Coleti, Concilia , vi. 55; Mansi, 
Concilia , ix. 216) ; Theodore there deduces from 
Ac 10®* and Ps 44 (45) 8 that the unction or 
Messiahship of Jesus was a ‘reward.’ The Con- 
stitutum ad Imperatorem of pope Vigilius in the 
same year examines the Council’s quotations one 
by one, and condemns, under the same heading 
‘ex commento epistolce ad Hebraeos,’ the passage 
just mentioned (Labbe-Coleti, v. 1336; Mansi, ix. 
82): the Latin of the quotation is identical (save 
for transcriptional errors) in the Acts and in the 
Constitutum , so that probably an official Latin 
version was ordered by the Council and supplied 
to the pope. A later pope, Pelagius II., writing 
to the bishops of Istria in 585,* quotes (from one 
or other of the above sources) the same passage 
under the same title (Labbe-Coleti, vi. 269; Mansi, 

ix. 443). 

y. Facundus of Hermiana (iii. 6; ed. Sinnond, 
p. 127) quotes in defence of Theodore a passage on 
Ko l 8 ‘in commento epistolae ad Romanos,’ as 
showing that he admitted both Messianic pro¬ 
phecy and the unity of Person in the two natures : 

‘ et prophetas de domino Christo locutos et ipsum 
dominum Christum hominem contitetur et Deum.’ 

(iii.) Printed collections of fragments on the 
epistles from Catenas .—a. The first considerable 
contribution was that of Mai’s Spicilegium Bo - 
manum , iv. (1840) pp. 499-573, consisting of pas¬ 
sages from a Vatican Catena on Romans: the 
number of the MS is not there given, but it is 
supplied in Nov. Patr. BibL vii. 407 as Vat. gr. 
762 (on which see Karo and Lietzmann’s list of 
Catenae above, p. 488, e). In his Nova Pat rum 
Bibliotheca , vii. (1854) 1, pp. 407-408, Mai adds (i.) 
one more fragment from tne same MS on Ro l a ; (ii.) 
14 or 15 fragments from the same MS on 2 Cor. ; 
(iii.) two small fragments from Vat. gr. 765 (saec. 

x. ) on Gal 3 s * 22 —which, however, as Lightfoot 
(Galatians a , p. 229 n.) points out, really belong 
to Theodoret. 

p. Between the earlier and the later publication 
of Mai, Cramer was issuing the successive volumes 
of his Catenae on the Epistles, and thereby adding 
largely to our stock of fragments from Theodore. 
The first or Bodleian Catena on Romans (chs. 
1-8) contains 54 quotations from Theodore; but 
since this Catena is beyond doubt descended, 
directly or indirectly, from the Vatican Catena on 
which Mai had already drawn (see above, p. 488 b ), 
no real addition to our knowledge was thereby 
made. The second or Munich Catena on Romans 
contains no more than 10 pieces from Theodore, 
and those quite brief, so that it, too, hardly conies 
into account. But for 1 Corinthians [the Catena 
is taken from Paris gr. 227] there are 58 passages 
from Theodore ; and in the same way the Catena 
on the lesser epistles from Galatians to Philemon 
[taken from Paris coislin 204] supplied Cramer 
with no inconsiderable number (see just below, in 
connexion with the Latin version of the commen¬ 
tary on those epistles). 

y. Of A. F. V. von Wegnem’s Theodori Antio- 
cheni Mopsuestias episcopt qua supersunt omnia, 
only the first part, embracing the commentary on 
the Minor Prophets (Berlin, 1834), ever appeared. 
But in 1847 the scattered fragments of Theodore’s 
work on the New Testament, as they had appeared 
in Mai’s Spicilegium and Cramer’s Catena, were put 
together and arranged in order by O. F. Fritzscne, 
Theodori episcopi Mopsuesteni in Novum Testa - 
mentum commentariomm qua reperiri potuemnt 
(Ziirich). Of this useful volume, pp. 45-107 belong 

* The letter was really written by Pelagius’ deacon, Gregory, 
afterwards pope Gregory the Great 


to Romans (Facundus’ fragment, and the Catena 
fragments of Mai and Cramer combined); pp. 
108-119 to 1 Cor. (Cramer, with corrections); p. 

120 to 2 Cor. (one fragment on 6 8 from Cramer | 
Mai’s Norn Pat rum Bibliotheca , vii., had not then 
been published); pp. 121-172 to Galatians-Hebrews 
(Cramer, with corrections). Fritzsche detected 
some cases of incorrect attribution to Theodore 
made by either Cramer’s copyist or his MS; but 
lie did not examine the MSS himself, and he 
worked without the help of the criterion now put 
into our hands by the discovery of the Latin 
version. Of his preface, the most interesting part 
is the disquisition on the unknown writer ‘ Theo¬ 
doras monachus.’ Cramer’s Munich Catena on 
Romans assigns to tins author 39 pieces, but 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (on the authority of Mai's 
Vatican Catena) claims 16 out of the 39, and 
Diodore (on the authority of Cramer’s Bodleian 
Catena) 4, while 2 are Tneodoret’s. Among his¬ 
torical personages known as ‘ Theodore the Monk,* 
the easiest to identify with the exegete of the 
Catenae would be, Fritzsche thinks, the Severianist 
monk Theodore of Alexandria at the beginning of 
the 6th cent.; but the result of Fritzsche s analysis 
of the 39 fragments on Romans points rather in 
the direction of some unknown compiler of the 
Antiochene school (see below, p. 519“). 

d. The edition of Theodore in Migne’s Patrologia 
Grceca , tom. 06, is, so far as concerns the Pauline 
epistles (cc. 787 - 968), reprinted direct from 
Fritzsche, with the addition of a Latin transla¬ 
tion and of the fragments from Mai’s Nov. Patr. 
Bibl . vii.* 

(iv.) The Latin version of the commentaries on 
Galatians-Philemon. — More important for our 
knowledge of Theodore than even the discoveries 
of Mai and Cramer was the identification of a 
Latin version of the commentary on the ten shorter 
epistles. The Benedictine editors of St. Ambrose 
noticed that, of two sister MSS of an exposition 
of St. Paul belonging to the great library of the 
abbey of Corbie, near Amiens, the first contained 
on Romans and on 1 and 2 Corinthians the well- j 
known commentary of Ambrosiaster, the second 
contained on the remaining epistles (Hebrews not 
being included) a commentaiy wholly unknown 
to them save that Rabanus Maurns had obviously 
made large use of it ( Ambrosii Opera , ii., Paris, 
1690, App. p. 21).f The next scholar to concern 
himself with the Corbie commentary (which mean¬ 
while, since the time of the Revolution, had 
become Nos. 87 and 88 in the public library at 
Amiens) was another Benedictine, dom, afterwards 
cardinal, J. B. Pitra. Pitra saw that the unknown 
commentary was a genuine and unadulterated 
survival from the Patristic period, far older than 
the 9th cent.—the date botn of Rabanus and of 
the Corbie MS ; and believing that he had found j 

the true author in the person of St. Hilary of | 

Poitiers, he published in 1852, under that Father’s 
name, the full commentary on Gulatians, Ephesians, 
and Philemon, with brief notes on the rest {Sfiiri- 
Icgium Solesmense , Paris, i. pp. xxvi-xxxv, 49-159). 

But a comparison of l’itra’s text with Cramer’s 
lately published Catena on the same epistles 
revealed the fact that in the Greek fragments 
which bore the name of Theodore was to be 
found the equivalent, so far as they went, of the 

* E. Sachau’s Theodori Mopsuesteni fnopnenta S/triaca e 
eodidbus Musei Britannici Hitriads (Leipzig, 1869) appears to 
contain nothing from any of the commentaries on the Epistles. 

t Besides Rabanus (who, however, for Gal. and Eph. used the 
real Ambrosiaster, and only began his use of the unknown 
authority with Philippians)*, we can now add Amalarius, de 
Ecclesiasticie OJtciui (Philippians and 1 Timothy), and arch¬ 
bishop Lanfronc’s commentary on St. Paul (Galatians to 
Philemon), as well as an isolated reference on Galatians in 
the Collectanea of Sedulius Sootos; see Swete’s Theodore, 
pp. xlvi-li, and voL ii. p. 846. 
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Latin of the Corbie MS ; and the only possible con¬ 
clusion was that in the latter we possessed a com¬ 
plete version of Theodore’s commentary on these 
epistles. The comparison was made, and the con¬ 
clusion drawn, by J. L. Jacobi in 1854 ( Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fur cnristliche Wissenschaft und christ- 
liches Leben), and, independently, by Dr. Hort in 
1859 ( Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology , 
iv. 302-308). l)r. Hort afterwards discovered a 
second and slightly earlier MS in Brit. Mus. 
Harley 3063, from Cusa on the Moselle; and an 
edition of the Latin version, with a re-collation of 
Cramer’s Greek fragments for the ten epistles 
covered by it, was published in 1880 by Dr. H. B. 
Swete ( Theodore ofMopsuestia on the minor Epistles 
of St. Paul: Theodon Mopsucsteni in epistola s B. 
Pauli commentarii , 2 vols., Cambridge)—a book of 
the rare kind for which praise Is superfluous. 

The Latin supplies us on the one hand with 
some sort of representation of Theodore’s meaning 
over long pages where the Greek entirely fails 
us, and on the other with a test for the verifica¬ 
tion of what really in the Catena belongs to Theo¬ 
dore. It is satisfactory to find that the net result 
has been to add to the number of fragments 
admitted as genuine by Fritzsche ; for whereas 
only seven of his passages have to be struck 
out, there are nearly 40 others in the Catena 
of which Theodore had wrongly been deprived 
(Swete, p. xvii, n. 3 and 4). That the catenist 
can now’ be shown to have often abridged and 
occasionally paraphrased his author (Swete, p. 
xxxv), is no more than the parallel experience of 
other w riters in the Catenae might have led us to 
expect. 

The translator may be credited on the whole 
with faithfulness and conscientiousness ; but 
neither his knowledge of Greek (at any rate of 
Theodore’s Greek) nor his command of his owm 
tongue was sufficient to produce what could be 
called, from a literary point of view’, a successful 
version. As to his date, it is natural to bring the 
attempt to introduce Theodore to Western readers 
into connexion w r ith the circle of Facundus and 
Junilius, and to place him conjecturally at or soon 
after the middle of the 6th cent. ; and the con- 

i ’ecture is in harmony w’itli the evidence of his 
liblical text, which (when it is not simply a 
literal rendering of Theodore’s) displays some¬ 
times reminiscences of the Vulgate, but more 
often reminiscences of the Old Latin (see, for 
fuller details on all these points, Swete, pp. xxxv- 
lviii). It is a less easy question to answer, 
whether his translation included also the longer 
epistles. The evidence of Rabanus Maurus sug¬ 
gests that there were MSS which gave Ambrosi- 
aster for Rom.-Ephesians, Theodore for the rest; 
the existing MSS with Lanfranc (and, presum¬ 
ably, Sedulms) make the change from Ambrosi- 
aster to Theodore between 2 Cor. and Gal. ; 
possibly, therefore, it may be argued, other MSS 
may have existed which supplanted Ambrosiaster 
by Theodore at a still earlier point or even from 
the beginning. Yet w r e have seen (p. 509 b ) that 
Theodore’s Greek commentaries on the epistles 
did not circulate in a single volume; and in the 
absence of definite indications to the contrary it 
is safest to suppose that the translator had access 
to only a portion of them, and that the whole of 
his work has now r been recovered. As an imperfect 
commentary, there was an obvious reason for com¬ 
pleting it by borrowing the missing epistles from 
some other commentary, such as Ambrosiaster’s; 
and the accident that the missing epistles hap¬ 
pened to be the first in the series explains also 
now it was that the name already attached to 
them came to be attached to the rest of the series 
as well, so that Carolingian scribes and scholars 


read Theodore of Mopsuestia under the pseudonym 
of Ambrose of Milan. 

(v.) Ord:r and date of Theodore's commentaries 
on the Epistles .—Of the order in which Theodore 
commented on the different epistles of St. Paul he 
gives several indications by cross-references from 
one commentary to another (Swete, p. lxiii).— 
(a) Galatians after Romans: on Gal 3 s * (Swete, i. 

§. 51, 1. 6) he refers to Ro 11**: ‘si nostram 
ecurrere voluerit interpretationem in qua latius 
id explicate videraur.*—(0) Galatians after He¬ 
brews : on Gal 4 W (L 76, 1. 10) he says, ‘ in epistola 
ilia quae ad Hebraeos est interpretantes ostendimus 
evidentius.’*— (y) Galatians after several (?) other 
epistles: on Gal 2 4 (i. 16, 1. 20) he alludes to pre¬ 
vious notes on many passages, ‘multis enim in 
locis coniunctiones a beato Paulo non cum debita 
sequentia positas esse ostendimus.*— (d) Ephesians 
after Galatians: on Eph l 4 (i. 123, 1. 4) he refers 
to his comment on Gal 3“: ‘dixi [‘dixit* MSS, 
wrongly] namque et in epistola Galatarum. ’-(*) 
Colossians after Philippians: on Col l 17 (i. 272, 
1. 12) he refers to Ph 2®* 8 : ‘ hoc enim ostendimus 
[‘ ostendemus 5 MSS, but the confusion of i and e is 
veiy common] fecisse apostolum et Philippensibus 
sen ben tem.’—(f) 1 Timothy after Philippians: on 
1 Ti 3 8 (ii. 118, 1. 13) he refers to Ph 1 A : sal rouro 
irrearjfnjvdfieOa ical iv ry vpbs 'bCkiTTryalovs. — (17) 
1 Timothy after most of the other Epistles: on 
ITi I s * 4 (ii. 71,1. 12) he mentions ‘interpretationem 
nostram quam propemoduni per oinnes epistolas 
explicasse videmur .’—(0 ) Titus after 1 Timothy: 
on Tit l 6 (ii. 237,1. 20) he refers to 1 Ti 3 2 : ‘ dictum 
est nobis hoc idem latius in ilia epistola quam ad 
Timotheum inprimis dudum scripseramus/ 

Thus, with the exception that Hebrews came 
somewhere near the beginning of the list, Theo¬ 
dore appears, so far as we can judge, to have 
written on the Epistles in the order of our New 
Testament Canon. But both the separate dedica¬ 
tions of the different groups recorded by Ebed-jesu 
(p. 509, above), and uie interval between the com¬ 
mentary on Titus and that on 1 Timothy ‘ quam 
dudum scripseramus,’t suggest that the w’hole 
exposition may have been spread over some con¬ 
siderable number of years. The work on at least 
the later Epistles was* posterior to the w ork on the 
Gospels : on Col l 17 (i. 273, 1. 5) he refers to the 
explanation of Jn 5, ‘si interpretationem nostram 
decurrere voluerit in illam partem evangelii 
Iohannis ’; on 1 Ti l 4 (ii. 74, 11. 2-6) to the ex¬ 
planation of the genealogies, * interpretationem 
nostram . . . quam de evangeliis expressisse visi 
sumus ’; and on 1 Ti 3 l6 (ii. 137,1. 14) to his exegesis 
of the Epistles and Gospels as a w’hole, ‘ sicut non 
solum in apostolica interpretatione id ostendimus, 
sed et in evangeliorum interpretatione identidem 
id demonstravimus.’ 

Seeing that Theodore’s prolonged span of exe- 
getical activity extended over the whole of the 
last quarter of the 4th cent, and of the first 
quarter of the 5th, the conclusion so far reached 
with regard to the date or dates of liis commen¬ 
taries on the Epistles is not very precise. One 
line of argument, however, still remains to be 
examined which may bear upon the chronology, 
namely, the relation of his commentaries to those 
of other more or less contemporary exegetes. $ 

* Note that the Epistle to the Hebrews comes next before 
Galatians in the Sahidic version (Scrivener, Introd. to the 
Criticism of the XT*, i. 57, ii. 1S8): next after Galatians in the 
system of chapters running through the Pauline epistles in the 
margin of B (op. cit. i. 56, 67). 

f Yet * dudum' may only represent ftri, as perhaps in Swete, 

L 112,1. 2. 

X Dr. Swete (p. lxi) emphasises in this connexion the use 
apparently made by Theodore of the Euthalian ‘chapiters' as 
indicating a date after a.d. 396. Some attempt will be made 
later on In this article (see p. 524) to deal in outline with the 
intricate questions that centre round the name of EufehaUus. 
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Ancient commentators were accustomed to study 
and copy earlier models, and were studied ana 
copied by later imitators in their turn. Theodore, 
though he was of too independent a mind to copy 
his predecessors as much as others did, probably 
studied them quite as much, to judge from the 
frequency with which he records the views of 
* certain people* and expresses disagreement with 
them. ToOrigen’s system of exegesis he, of course, 
stood in fundamental opposition. The material 
is hardly sufficient to enable us to estimate the 
extent of his undoubted debt to Diodore; and 
even if it should be proved that he used also 
Chrysostom and Severian — both of them more 
nearly his contemporaries than was Diodore — 
et even their expositions might have been in his 
ands before the year 400 a.d. Of his successors, 
Theodoret can be shown to have exploited him 
freely (below, p. 517 a ); but Theodoret probably 
wrote after Theodore’s death, and furnishes us 
therefore with no new terminus ad quern. But 
between Diodore and Chrysostom on the one 
hand, and Theodoret on the other, there is yet 
one other commentator whose evidence is crucial 
for the chronology of Theodore. The date of 
Pelagius’ Latin exposition of St. Paul falls within 
the years 401-409, and since his points of contact 
with Theodore appear to be unambiguous (Swete, 
pp. lxxiv-lxxvi), we get a new terminus ad quem 
or a quo for the latter, according as we make his 
share in the common matter original or derivative. 
The question can be fully answered only when the 
true text of Pelagius has been restored from a 
comparison of the various recensions in which he 
has come down to us.* Dr. Swete inclines to the 
view that Theodore borrowed from Pelagius; but 
it would be unusual to find a Greek writer using a 
Latin authority, and in two at least of the paral¬ 
lels (Gal 3 20 , 2 Ti 2 1 * 0 ), while Theodore states his 
own view and no other, Pelagius prefixes to the 
view that coincides with Theodore the formula 
‘ut quid am putant.’f If then Pelagius drew on 
Theodore, and that for the later as well as the 
earlier Epistles, it would follow that Theodore's 
exposition of St. Paul was completed very early 
in the 5th century: nor does there seem to 
be anything which seriously conflicts with such a 
conclusion. 

4. Theodore as a commentator on St. 
Paul. £— Theodore is the typical Antiochene 
exegete, not in the sense that he serves as a 
standard for judging other commentators of the 
school, or as a mean from which in one direction 
or another they diverge, but in the sense that the 
literal and historical method of interpretation, 
which (with whatever qualifications) is distinctive 
of them all, is in him carried out to its most 
rigorous extreme. The present age is impatient 
of any form of allegorizing, and so is inclined to 
sympathize with Theodore; and yet it might be 
well to recollect that it was Origen’s allegorical 
interpretation of the early chapters of Genesis 
which, as much as anything else, aroused the 
opposition of the Antiochenes, and that Theo¬ 
dore’s literalist principles committed him to the 

, * With the appearance of H. Zimmer's book Pelagius in 
Jrland (Berlin, 1901), all previous discussions of the subject of 
Pelagius’ commentary, and of the related commentaries of 
pseudo-Jerome and pseudo-Primasius (cf. Swete, p. xlv), were at 
once superseded; see a review of Zimmer bv the present writer 
in Journal qf Theological Studies (October 1002), iv. 182-141. 

t Of course a common source for Theodore and Pelagius—in 
that case probably Diodore—is conceivable; but Theodore’s 
work is the more likely to have reached the West. 

X See Swete, pp. lxv-lxxi, lxxix-lxxxvii, and Klhn, Theodor 
vonMopeuestxa und Junilius A fricanus ale Exegeten (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1880). The first 200 pages of Dr. Kihn’s admirable 
monograph are devoted to Theodore and his Biblical exegesis ; 
unfortunately, he wrote before the publication of Dr. Swete’s 
ediboQ,and pays little or no attention to the commentaries on 
Bt. Paul. 


acceptance of the story of Jonah as a record of 
actual historical fact. No doubt, Messianic appli¬ 
cations of the Old Testament had often lea to 
exegesis that was arbitrary in the extreme, and 
Theodore voices the reaction of common-sense; 
no doubt also it can be urged, with show of truth, 
that at least in the New Testament there is no 
place for allegory, and that Theodore’s position 
is here inexpugnable. And he w’ould be a singu¬ 
larly unfair critic who failed to recognize and 
appreciate the services of Theodore’s severely 
logical mind in expounding the often difficult con¬ 
nexion and concatenation of the Apostle’s thought; 
in this direction probably no ancient expositor 
either attempted or achieved as much; and for 
that alone, if all other merits were refused them, 
these commentaries of his would possess a real 
and permanent value. But it is also just this 
relentless sense of logic which from another side 
sets a fatal limitation on Theodore’s liowers of 
exegesis; for he approaches the study of the 
Epistles, unconsciously no doubt to himself, with 
the expectation of finding in them, not merely a 
theological system as complete as his own, bub 
the particular system at which he had himself 
arrived. St. Paul’s thoughts do not always con¬ 
sent to be labelled and put in their proper place 
as parts of an organized and coherent body of 
doctrine; and so far as they do admit of it, it is 
not quite on Theodore’s lines. The contrast be¬ 
tween 7j irapovaa and tj pAWovaa k ardor a a is, which 
dominates Theodore’s whole scheme of the uni¬ 
verse, is a fruitful one, but it does not exhaust, 
and in part it does not even correspond to, the 
theology of St. Paul. To Theodore the * present con¬ 
dition’ and ‘future condition* are indeed those of 
sin and sinlessness, but they are also those of death 
and immortality, of change and changelessness; 
and it is on this aspect of the contrast that Theo¬ 
dore’s optimistic thought habitually dwells. Re¬ 
demption tends to be predominantly the restora¬ 
tion of the gift of immortality, moral lapse a 
weakness of our mortal condition, Christ our 
human example in the successful struggle with it. 
It would be rash to say that there is no room for 
Theodore’s conceptions in the wide cycle of Chris¬ 
tian theology ; but they are not the characteristic 
conceptions of St. Paul, and so far Theodore could 
not be his ideal ‘ Interpreter.’ 

16. Isidore of Pelusium (letters on detailed 
points of exegesis).— 

With Isidore a new chapter opens : we are on the 
threshold of the era when Greek exegesis ceases to 
be strictly original, and begins to reproduce what 
seemed most worthy of preservation in the great 
writers of the past; and nowever great the lass in 
vigour and freshness which this change entailed, 
it carried with it at least the compensating advan¬ 
tage qf expanded sympathies. Allegorical and 
literalist systems could each claim the sanction of 
illustrious names : neither could be wholly rejected 
by those who wished to walk in the footsteps of 
the ‘ Fathers.’ St. Isidore is the earliest expositor 
in whose case geographical position is not the 
decisive factor in determining exegetical affinities. 
H is nationality and all the external circumstances 
of his life connected him exclusively with Alex¬ 
andria, while his literary studies and his ecclesi¬ 
astical hero-worship tended rather to make him a 
follower of the great homilist of Antioch. The 
interest which attaches to him in these respects is 
sufficient excuse for finding a place in this article 
for a writer whose exegetical remains consist only 
of answers to correspondents about difficulties in 
the explanation of detached passages of the Sacred 

Isidore, as his name suggests, was an Egyj tian j 
and his whole career, so far as we know, was spent 
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in Egypt. Of Alexandrine family (according to 
Ephraem of Antioch, in Photius cod. 2*28), ana, to 
judge from his extensive learning, of Alexandrine 
training, he early embraced the monastic life and 
commenced the prolonged residence at Pelusium, 
the frontier-city between Egypt and Palestine, 
which lias given him the title that distinguishes 
him from Ins namesake of Seville. From Pelusium 
he carried on, during a period of which different 
critics extend the limits as far back as 395 
and as far on as 450, the vast correspondence 
on which his fame mainly rests. It is enough for 
t lie present purpose to say that Isidore, when 
writing to Cyril of Alexandria during and after 
the Council of Ephesus in 431, employs towards 
the archbishop a familiarity and even authority of 
tone which imply either advanced age or long- 
established reputation. 

The dogmatic interest was a much stronger one 
than the exegetical in the generations which 
succeeded Isidore ; and it appears probable that 
his letters owe their survival as a collection to the 
use made of them in the Monophysite controversy. 
Whether or no he survived till the outbreak under 
Dioscorus of the secular struggle, Isidore was 
sufficiently Antiochene, in theology as well as 
exegesis, to have spoken with no uncertain sound 
about the truth of Christ’s manhood : 0eo9 Trddos 
ov \4yerai., Xpiarrou yd.p rb vdOos yiyove, aapKudtvros 
drjXoy&TL OeoO teal ry TrpoaXrj^ei rij s oapicbs rb tt ddos 
virofictvavTos ( Ep . i. 124) ; 4k <f>vcret>jv 5vow b els 
inrdpxo>v vibs (Ep. i. 323, to Cyril); 4p 4Kar4pais rats 
<t>v<re<riv els £rrdpx« elds 0cou (Ep. i. 405). Conse¬ 
quently we find the writers on the Chaleedonian 
side, Ephraem of Antioch, Leontius of Byzantium, 
Facundus of Hermiana, appealing to his authority ; 
while the great Monophysite writer Severus 
attempts (according to Stephen Gobar, in Photius 
cod. 232) to turn the edge of the appeal by accus¬ 
ing Isidore of Origenism. The principal strong¬ 
hold at Constantinople of the Chalcedonians 
was the monastery of the Acoemetcc or ‘ Sleepless 
ones ’; and it was the Acoemetse who, somewnere 
in the century 450 - 550 A.D., collected and pub¬ 
lished an edition of 2000 of Isidore’s letters. 
Facundus apparently quotes from this collection ; 
and nearly fifty letters were excerpted from it 
and translated into Latin (together with a very 
numerous series of documents bearing on the 
Nestorian controversy) by a scholar of the time 
of Justinian, whose work is preserved to us in 
two MSS of the 12tli cent., Casinensis 2 and 
Vaticanus 1319. 

From the same collection of 2000 letters, and 
from no other source, all our Greek MSS are 
derived. The oldest of them (Grotta Ferrata 
B a I), written in 985, and never yet employed 
for the printed texts, contains 1600 letters, num¬ 
bered from 1 to 600, and from 1001 to 2000; 
another at Paris (gr. 832, of the 13th cent.) con¬ 
tains the first 1213 letters; while two 16th cent. 
MSS at the Vatican (Vat. gr. 649-650 and Vat. 
Ottob. gr. 341-383) contain the whole 2000, num¬ 
bered through continuously from the first to the 
last. One or two more give some portion of the 
collection in its proper order ; but a much larger 
number give groups of letters selected out of the 
rest because of their connexion with some par¬ 
ticular topic. Thus Bodl. Laud. gr. 42, saec. xii., 
contains thirty-eight letters on the Psalter, 
arranged in the order of the Psalms with which 
they deal, though to each letter is still prefixed its 
proper number in the continuous series. Within 
this class one MS distinguishes itself from the 
rest, both for the large bulk of letters which it 
contains and for the influence which it has exer¬ 
cised upon the printed texts,—Venice Marcianus 
126, sa‘c. xiv.: of its 1148 letters, the first division. 
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484 in number, are concerned exclusively with the 
exegesis of different parts of Scripture.* 

Unfortunately, the history of the printed texts 
became entangled at an early point with this 
other or indirect line of the manuscript tradition. 
The editio princeps, prepared by the abbe Jacques 
Billi, and published posthumously at Paris in 1585, 
was taken, indeed, from the Paris MS al>ove men¬ 
tioned, and consisted therefore of the first 1213 
letters of the original collection. These were 
divided by the editor, it is not clear on what 
grounds, into three books, the first comprising 
500, the second 300, and the third the remaining 
413 ; but, apart from this division into books, the 
letters then printed were printed in the exact 
order in which the Acoemetse had arranged them. 
To the next editor, Rittershusius, or rather to the 
MS on which he relied, is due the confusion which 
still prevails in the printed texts of Isidore. He 
used a Munich copy of the Venice MS, and found 
in it as many as 230 letters which had not appeared 
in Billi’s edition ; his own edition, published at 
Heidelberg in 1605, repeated Billi’s three books, 
and added to them a fourth, consisting of the 230 
new letters, thus raising the total number to 1443. 
As we have seen that the interest of the scholar (who¬ 
ever he was) who put together the collection of the 
Venice MS was in the first place exegetical, it is 
not surprising that the fourth book should contain 
a specially large proportion of strictly exegetical 
letters, or that the editor who finally completed 
the printed collection, the Jesuit A. Schott, though 
he was able to add 569 new letters from the 
Vatican Library, added few of the more strictly 
exegetical sort. Schott published his 569 letters as 
a fifth bookf (without reprinting the earlier books), 
first in Greek alone, Antwerp 1623; next in a 
Latin version only, Rome 1624 ; and finally in both 
Greek and Latin, Frankfort 1629. The four books 
of Billi-Rittershusius and the fifth book of Schott 
were combined in the Paris edition of Morel, 1638 ; 
and this edition (which has Greek text and Latin 
translation throughout) has never been super¬ 
seded, though the imperfections of its text are 
only less glaring than its faults of typography and 
defective indexes. Something was done for the 
improvement of the text in the publication by 
P. Possinus, Rome 1670, of collations made from 
Roman MSS, under the direction of cardinal Bar- 
berini, some thirty years earlier; and these notes 
of Possinus are incorporated at the foot of the page 
in Migne’s reprint of Morel’s text (Patr. Gr. 78). 
Four dissertations by German, French, Swedish, 
and Italian scholars respectively — Niemayer, 
(Halle, 1825 ; reprinted in Migne), E. L. A. Bouyy 
(Nimes, 1884), V. Lundstrom (in Eranos , vol. ii. 
[Upsala, 1897] p. 68), and N. Capo in Studi di 
Jilologia classica , ix. (Florence, 1901)—have each 
contributed something to our knowledge of the 
MSS of Isidore; but a new edition remains one of 
the desiderata of Patristic literature.? 

Among the letters of Isidore which deal with 
the study of Holy Scripture in general may be 
mentioned Epp. i. b69; iv. 91,140,208, 221; v. 281, 
293, 318. More nearly approaching the subject of 
exegesis are the letters on linguistic topics, such as 
that on the use of tufprare in Scripture (ii. 270), or 
those on Scripture synonyms [Trench, Synonyms of 

* There is some reason to think that Isidore’s letters may 
have been translated into Syriac: two British Museum MSS 
(cod. dcccxxvii. = Add. 14731, sroc. xi., and cod. xlix. of Rose and 
Forshall's catalogue, sec. xiii.) contain selections from bis 
correspondence. 

f The total number of letters thus became 2012; but Rittere- 
liusiua bad printed in his fourth book several that were really 
already in Billi, and in the same way Schott’s fifth book con¬ 
tained several that had appeared in Rittershusius. 

t Fuller details about the history, MSS, and editions of the 
collection of Isidore’s letters will be found in a paper by the 
present writer, Journal of Theological Studio «, 1904. 
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the New Testament , pp. xiv-xvi, does not seem to 
know of them] (iii. 92; iv. 130; v. 128,203, 286, 337, 
338, 411). Far more numerous are the letters which 
are exegetical in the strictest sense, as explaining 
passages in which Isidore’s correspondents had 
appealed to him for help. 

The prominent place which belongs here to 
the Pauline epistles may be explained naturally 
enough on the ground of their inherent difficulties; 
but it also corresponds to the special veneration 
which Isidore displays towards the Apostle. He 
never tires of drawing on the resources of his 
vocabulary for fresh phrases with which to do him 
honour: St. Paul is 6 Bemcioios UavXos, rb skcvos 
rrjt iKkoyrjs, 6 tup rod Xpurrov vorjfidruv Tapias, 6 
yijp k al ddXcurcrav pv 6filer as, 6 (3apftdpoi.s (ptXoeroepetP 
dpareUras (ii. 124); 6 icopvepaios [twv vofufieas rbv rrapjvra 
Ploy diaOXrjffdrrtav ] (iii. 207); 6 tG>v avOpunrlveuv trpay- 
fidrtay dicpiftws fiacravl<ras rijv <f>i'mv (iii. 351; cf. v. 74); 
6 4£ T ovbaucrjs erdX^eus evayyeXucbv firfxdvrjfia yeyovws 
(v. 197); and see especially iv. 80 (on St. Paul as 
the aiceGos iKXoyijs, and on miracles) and v. 299 (on 
the reasons for our veneration of St. Paul, and on 
the contrast between him and those who claim to 
be his successors). 

The following is a list of the letters, some 
eighty in number, which are directed exclusively 
or primarily to the interpretation of passages in 
the Pauline Epistles :— 



Epp. 


Epp. 


Ro 1 ® 

ii.213; iii.350; 

1 CoO 27 

iii. 265 % 

V. 


iv. 194. 


144. 


1* 

iv. 59. 

10 13 

iv. 14. 


1® 

iv. 60 (cf. v. 

1 (F 

iv. 68 . 



74). 

12 s7 

iv. 103. 


oio 

iv. 61. 

13 11 

i. 443, 444. 

3* 

iv. 100 . 

13 12 

ii. 56. 


6 i-’. as 

iv. 52. 

l 4 ao 

i. 442. 


7 8 

iv. 62. 

15 2 * 

i. 221 . 


8 8 

i. 477. 

15 31 

iii. 399. 


8 ia 

iv. 63. 

15 56 

iv. 52. 


8 28 

iv. 13, 51. 

2 Co 4 7 

ii. 4, 5. 


9 1 ' 8 

ii. 58. 

5 18 

iii. 266. 


ll 8 

iv. 101 . 

5 16 

iv. 46. 


12 1 

iii. 75. 

12 # 

i. 428; 

iii. 

12 18 

iii. 284, 285; 


182. 



iv. 36, 37, 

13 7 

iv. 7 . 



120 , 220 . 

Gal l 8 

iii. 165. 


12 20 

iv. 11 . 

3 1 * 

ii. 196. 


13 1 

ii. 216. 

Eph 2 lfl 

iii. 53. 


13 3 * 7 

iv. 12 , 102 . 

4 28 

ii. 189, 239. 

13 7 

iv. 16. 

4 31 

i. 328. 


13® 

i. 456. 

Ph 1 ® 

iv. 104. 


1 Co 1 ® 

i. 429. 

2 s 

iv. 22 . 


2 * 

iv. 150. 

2 ® 

i. 139. 


2 14 

iv. 81, 127. 

31 9 

iii. 186, 

187, 

3 1 - 2 

i. 445. 


188. 


3 8 

v. 82. 

Col l 1 ® 

iii. 31. 


3 18 

iv. 6 . 

2 ® 

iv. 166. 


4® 

iv. 94. 

2 W 

iv. 108. 


6 7 

iv. 95. 

1 Ti 3 1 

iii. 216; 

iv 

6 1U 

iv. 42. 


219. 


6 18 

iv. 129. 

318 

ii. 192. 


7® 

i. 413. 

4 3 

iv. 112 . 


9® 

iii. 176. 

5 8 

ii. 124. 


gao.8i 

ii. 138. 

Tit l 18 

ii. 64; iv. 

85.* 


None of the printed Catenae on the Epistles have 
made any extended use of this large body of letters. 
Isidore is quoted once in Cramer’s Bodleian Catena 
on Romans: 7 8 =Ep. iv. 62; eleven times in his 
Munich Catena on Romans: 7 8 as before; 8 8 =i. 
477 : 8 28 =iv. 61; 9 1 -»—ii. 58; ll 8 =iv. 101; 12 * = 
iii. 75; 12 u aiv. 220; 12»=iv. 11 ; 13 1 =ii. 216; 

* For completeness* sake, references to the Hebrews may here 
be added: He l*»Epp. iii. 68; 2i8=iv. 146; 4»=iv. 147, v. 91; 
4M=i. 94 ; 9i7=iy.ii8; 10»-tv.l68; 12? -iii, 184; 12M-L 820; 
12l7«iv. 26; 134-iv.lW. 


13 7 =iv. 16; 13 13 =i. 456; and twice in his Catena 
on 1 Corinthians: 6 18 =iv. 129, and O^'^ssii. 138. 
Among Karo and Lietzmann’s Catenae, No. vii. 
(on Romans) quotes, we are told, Epp. 1245, 1244, 
1323, 1337 ; but these letters belong exactly to 
that part of the collection where it is not at present 
possible to bring the old numeration into com¬ 
parison with the printed text—no doubt they are 
all to be found in Book iv. 

Isidore as an independent interpreter has a 
terseness and directness of his own: but perhaps 
the reason why he is not more often quoted in the 
Catena? is that his explanations are sometimes 
only echoes of those of Chrysostom; compare, for 
instance, the comment on Ro 12 18 in Ep. iii. 284 
with the parallel passage in the latter’s Homilies. 
Isidore’s panegyric on Chrysostom’s whole exposi¬ 
tion of the Romans has been mentioned above 
(p. 502 b ); and elsewhere he cites the letter of 
Libanius to Chrysostom as illustrating rrjp too 
doidlfiov 'ludvvov [$c. Chrysostom] yXurrrap nai rb 
KdXXos tup vorffidTeay teal ri\v WKvbmfra tup ivOvfirf- 
/idruv (ii. 42). Nor was admiration for his writings 
divorced in Isidore’s mind from admiration for his 
life and character: Chrysostom is called by him 
(in reference to his de Sacerdotio) 6 tup too Oeou 
dxopprp-uv vxoepijTrjs, 6 ttjs iv Bi favritp iiocXyolas teal 
xdarjs btpOaXfi&s (i. 156): in the cause of Chryso>tom 
he can speak plainly about one patriarch of Alex¬ 
andria, or plead boldly with another; Egypt, he 
says, by making use of Theophilus rbv Xi0ofiavTj 
xai xpwroXdrprjv, rbv OeexpCKrf icai QeoXbyov KarevoXifirferev 
dvdpunrov (i. 152), and he writes to Cyril, in the in¬ 
terests of peace and reconciliation, a letter that is 
universally understood to allude to the restoration 
of St. Chrysostom’s name to the diptychs (i. 370). 

Thus, just as in doctrine lie represents a reac¬ 
tion in Egypt from the extremer type of Egyptian 
theology, so too in exegesis Isidore, Egyptian and 
Alexandrine though he was, modified the alle¬ 
gorical traditions of Alexandrine exegesis under 
the influences of Chrysostom’s writings. He takes 
up a middle position between those who interpreted 
the whole of the Old Testament directly of Christ, 
and those who refused so to interpret any of it: eyw 
oe dvayicaLuis <f>rifii dfieftbrepa yeyevrjadai, t& re fify iravra 
ire pi avrov ical rb fir} xavreXus rd Kar abrbp 
<T€<riy?i<rdai (ii. 195). He will not refuse to allow 
some place to allegorical interpretations, and he 
gen tty rebukes a correspondent who had asked for 
a purely literalist explanation of some provisions 
of the Mosaic legislation : to£s rds Oewplas viroepai- 
vovras teal rb ypdfifia eis rb irvedfia fierapvOfil^ovras ovk 
ol5 * Situs atnaodficvos, icalroi xoXXdKis uepiXifid riva 
rois dupou/iivois Xiyovras, avrb. rb. xpayfiara epfiijvev- 
drjval <roi Xnrapus xapeKdXeaas (ii. 81). Even in 
matters belonging to the New Testament, alle¬ 
gorical interpretations can be found in Isidore ; 
but to what a subordinate position, at least in 
dealing w r ith the Pauline epistles, he relegates the 
allegorical sense, may be illustrated from Ep. iv. 
129, where, in enumerating many possible explana¬ 
tions of the precise meaning of 1 Co 6 18 els rb tdiov 
oufia a/iaprbvei, he has recourse to allegorizing as 
a ninth alternative only : el di xal rpainjpai ipxds 
potjXei els Tiyv ttjs dXXrjyopias o66p, ivdrij torta if Xex6f]~ 
cofiivrf. 

17. Cyril of Alexandria (commentaries on 
Romans, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians).— 

Cyril, the great opponent of Nestorianism, was 
archbishop of Alexandria from 412 till his death in 
444. Nothing is known as to the date of his birth. 
His relations to Isidore of Pelusium seem to have 
been those of a younger to an older man, but he 
was of sufficiently mature years in 403 to be 
present, in the train of his uncle and predecessor 
Theophilus, at the Council of the Oak which con¬ 
demned Chrysostom. The overpowering dogmatic 
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interest of Cyril’s career and writings has natur¬ 
ally tended to obscure the interest of his exegetical 
work ; yet the bulk even of what is preserved of 
the latter class is far more considerable than that 
of the former, and the original discrepancy must 
have been greater still. Too much stress need not 
be laid on the statement of Cassiodorus, in the 
preface to his Inst. Din, Litt. t that Cyril was one 
of those who had expounded in the Greek lan¬ 
guage the Divine Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament * ab ipso prmcipio usque ad finem ’; for 
not only Clement of Alexandria (of whose Hypoty - 
toses it was more or less true, see below, p. 520 b ), 
iut Chrysostom, Gregory, and Basil, are included 
under the same heading, and there is every reason 
to suppose it inexact in the case of the latter 
writers. But out of the seven volumes which make 
up the only complete edition of Cyril’s works— 
that of Aubert (Paris, 1638)—four consist wholly of 
exegetical matter; and yet this edition contained 
nothing on the New Testament except the portions 
which have survived of the commentary on St. 
John. For two centuries after Aubert little more 
was done ; but the last seventy years have witnessed 
the recovery of a Syriac version of the commentary 
on St. Luke, and of considerable fragments in the 
original Greek of commentaries on St. Matthew and 
on some of the Pauline epistles. 

That Cyril had commented on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews there was a good deal of ancient 
evidence, in Tlieodoret, Leontius, Facundus, and 
others, to show; but for the epistles of St. Paul, 
properly speaking, the only direct witness that 
was in print until within the last sixty or seventy 
years appears to have been a solitary quotation 
(itself perhaps taken from a Catena) in the Acts 
of the Second Council of Nicoea in 787 (Mansi, xiii. 
289). The * definition * of the Iconoclastic Council 
of 754 had appealed to 2 Co 5 16 * 17 , and the answer 
of the orthodox appeals, among other interpreters, 
to Cyril : Kai KvpiXXos 8i 6 ’AXe£aj >8peus 6 vir4pjxaxos 
rrjs ciXucptvovs ijfiuw Trlareus aaffnjvtfvir ryxlv rd auro 
prjrbv oOtus diepfir/veuet * ’E ireiSrj yap yiyovtv AvOpunros 6 
p.ouoyevT)s rov Qcou A by os (there follows a passage of 
some 18 lines).* 

Cramer’s Catenae on the Epistles to the Corin¬ 
thians (A.D. 1841) and Romans (a.d. 1844) lirst 
supplied sufficient material to prove the existence 
of continuous commentaries; for his Catena on 

1 Corinthians contained sixty quotations from 
Cyril, his Bodleian Catena forty-four quotations 
for Ro 1-8, and his Munich Catena about seventy 
for Ro 7-16. Similar proof for 2 Corinthians (the 
epistle cited in the Second Nicene Council) was 
not long delayed, for the 3rd volume of Mai’s Nova 
Potrum Bibliotheca —the title-page of which bears 
the date 1845, though the year 1849 is mentioned 
in the preface—published from the Vatican Catena, 
MS gr. 762, a whole series of Cyrilline excerpts on 
Romans (pp. 1-47), 1 Corinthians (pp. 48-82), and 

2 Corinthians (pp. 83-103), together with one frag¬ 
ment apiece from other sources for Galatians and 
Colossians; a Latin translation follows in part 2 
of the same volume, pp. 1-67. For the first two 
epistles Mai had been largely anticipated by 
Cramer, since two of the latter’s MSS (that on 
1 Cor. and the Bodleian Catena on Romans) were 
descendants, collateral or direct, of Mai’s Vatican 
MS ; but for the latter chapters of Romans Mai’s 
matter was partly, and for 2 Corinthians it was 
wholly, new. 

A commencement of a comprehensive reissue of 
Cyril’s works was made by the late P. E. Pusey, 
and the following portions had appeared when the 

* The printed Oeoumenius contained six quotations by name 
from Cyril on Romans, three on 1 Corinthians, one on 2 Co¬ 
rinthians, two on Galatians; but these might conceivably have 
been all oulled out of his dogmatic writings. I 


work was prematurely cut short by his death in 
1880: the commentary on the Minor Prophets 
(2 vols., Oxford, 1868), the commentary on St. 
John (3 vols., 1872), and two volumes of dogmatic 
treatises (1875, 1877). Happily for our present 
purpose, the third volume of the commentary on 
St. John was extended to include the remains of 
the commentaries on St. Paul: Romans (pp. 173- 
248), 1 Corinthians (pp. 249-319), 2 Corinthians 
(pp. 320-361, as well as Hebrews, pp. 362-440). 
This edition entirely supersedes those of Cramer 
(whose two MSS on the Romans were re-collated) 
and Mai; for it combines their material with ad¬ 
ditional fragments on the two Corinthian epistles 
from an early Catena in the monastery of Panto- 
crator on Monnt Athos (see below, p. 522 b ),* and 
with a few new fragments on Ro 1 (Pusey, pp. 
173-175) drawn from a Vienna Catena (Karo and 
Lietzmann’s No. vii. : see above, p. 489*). Several 
important changes are also made in this edition 
in the matter of passages incorrectly ascribed to 
St. Cyril, t 

From the Athos Catena the division of Cyril’s 
commentaries on the two Corinthian epistles into 
to/xol and \6yoi can to some extent be reconstructed, 
though it must of course be remembered that these 
‘tomes’ and ‘chapters’ do not necessarily begin 
at the verses w'here they happen to be quoted. 
The following indications are supplied: 1 Co 6 18 
4k tov y t&iiov , 7 al 4k tov 8' [MS a for A] rbfxov, 10 1 
ro/zos 8' Xbyos y' t ll 3 t8/xos S' Xbyos 8', 12 s rbjxos c 9 
Xbyos a', 14 2 rbjxos e' \6yos /S', 14 10 rbjxos e' Xbyos 7 ' 
[MS inverts the two numbers], 15 1 7 - 6/40 s e' [MS 
omits e'] X 670 S S’, I5 35 4k tov ? rbjxov. And for 
2 Corinthians : l 1 rbjxos a Xbyos a , l 18 rbjxos a Xbyos 
/S', 3 4 rbjxos (S' X 670 S a, 4 7 rbjxos y Xbyos a', 4 lfl 
t buos y Xbyos /S', 5 s rbjxos 8' Xbyos a'. The Syriac 
fragments catalogued in the next paragraph testify, 
wherever they give details, to a similar arrange¬ 
ment : on 1 Co 15 s0 the ‘ fifth tome ’ is quoted, and 
on 15 42 the ‘ seventh tome ’; on 2 Co 5 s the ‘ third 
tome,’ and on 13 s the * fourth tome.’ 

The Greek evidence of which an account has 
so far been given would by itself create a strong 
presumption that Cyril had not commented on 
any but the longer epistles of St. Paul; for the dili¬ 
gence of Cramer, Mai, and Pusey, between them, 
has found nothing on the shorter epistles save 
two or three citations on Galatians and Colossians. 
But isolated citations from Fathers of great theo¬ 
logical repute are presumably taken, as was shown 
on p. 498 above, from their dogmatic writings. Thus 
the Vienna Catena just referred to cites Cyril for 
the Epistle to the Etonians, not only 4k tov ixpovs ,— 
‘ from the text of the commentary,’ or perhaps we 
should best represent the words by translating 
them ‘ cicl loc. ,— but also from the /card AovkcLv, 
from the Qrjaavpos, from the irpbs 'Epjxtav, from the 
llepi T 7 )s iv llvobjxari Xarpelas, Book vi., and from the 
*ard ’IouXiavoO. The /xLa XPV™ i n Cramer’s Catena 
on Colossians (pp. 305, 340: see above, p. 507 b ) is 
from the Q-rj<xavpbs,t and the two cited from a MS of 
Oecumenius on the same epistle (op. cit. p. 411) are 
from the IlepZ rijs 4v Uvetijxan Xarpelas. And this 
conclusion is reinforced by the testimony of the 
Syriac manuscripts, where there is no trace of any 
commentary (apart from Hebrews) save those on 
the Roman ana Corinthian epistles, though Cyril 

* Unfortunately, a fresh element of confusion is introduced by 
the fact that the quotations from Vat. 762 and the Athos MS, 
though they tally m sense, rarely tally in words: the former 
appears to contam more Scripture citations, the latter more 
technical theology. 

t Thus about a dozen of the passages quoted in the Munich 
Catena on Romans are identified as belonging to other writings 
of St Cyril (the ad Hertniam and the Thesaurus), and three 
or four to other writers altogether—Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Photius. 

t The citation on p. 320 of Cramer headed KvpiU w belongs 
really to the Homilies of Chrysostom, ad loo. 
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was of course an author much used in the Mono- 
physite circles from which this Syriac literature 
comes to us. Even the commentary on Romans 
was but sparsely known s from the two Corinthian 
epistles the quotations are more numerous, as the 
following list of British Museum MSS will show:— 

Severus of Antioch against Julian: MS dcxc. 
(Add. 12158), A.D. 588, quotes Cyril on 1 Cor., 
foil. 11a, 265 ; on 2 Cor., fol. 1195. 

Monophysite treatise: MS dccxcviii. (Add. 14535), 

saec. ix. ineunt.: on 1 Cor., fol. 3 a. 

Catenas patrum (the last of the six exegetical, 
the rest doctrinal)— 

MS dccclvL (Add. 14529), saec. vii.-viii. : on 
(1 ?) Cor., fol. 20a. 

MS dccclvii (Add. 12155), saec. viii.: on 1 Cor., 
fol. 125a; on ‘theepistles to the Corinthians,* 
foil. 63a, 685. 

MS deed viii. (Add. 14532), saee. viii.: on 2 Cor., 
foil. 375, 485. 

MS. deedix. (Add. 14533), saeo. viii.-ix. : on 
1 Cor., fol. 1035; on2Cor., foil. 53a, 595. 

MS dccclxiii. (Add. 14538), sa?c. x.; on 1 Cor., 
fol. 23a. 

MS dcccliii. (Add. 12144), A.D. 1081; on Rom., 
1 Cor., 2 Cor. 

No external data appear to exist which would 
enable us to date the commentaries on the three 
epistles. According to Bardenhewer ( Patrologie a , 
p. 321), the commentary on St. John is later than 
the outbreak of the Nestorian struggle, but earlier 
than the other NT commentaries. His ground 
for the latter statement appears to be that these 
commentaries represent a progressive advance in 
the direction oi emphasis on the literal sense, 
which contrasts strongly with the book, for in¬ 
stance, on Worship in Spirit and Truth, where the 
Pentateuch is allegorically explained. It is, no 
doubt, true that we do find a mixture and com¬ 
bination of elements in the exegesis of the Epistles: 
for instance, in explaining Ro 8 38 rots <cara irpddeaiv 
kXtjtoTs, Cyril explains that one would not err in 
saying that some are called kcltIl irp66e<rip Hjv re rou 
k€kXtjk6tos kcll ttjp iavruf*. But it would seem pre¬ 
mature to draw from these features any definite 
conclusion as to date; and there are not wanting, 
in the history of the Catenae (see below, p. 522 b ), 
indications which suggest that the commentaries 
of Cyril passed into circulation at no inconsiderable 
interval before those of Theodoret. 

18. Theodoret of Cyrrhus (commentaries on all 
the Epistles).— 

Theodoret, the younger contemporary of Cyril 
and typical representative of the orthodox Anti¬ 
ochene theology as Cyril of the orthodox Alex¬ 
andrine, was bom at Antioch in the latter part 
of the 4th cent., and became bishop of Cyrrhus in 
eastern Syria about A.D. 423; he died not many 
years after the Council of Chalcedon in 451. 
Like Cyril too, although his fame rests primarily 
on the share he took in the dogmatic controversies 
of his day, his own literary activity (to judge at 
least by those works of his which have been pre¬ 
served) was more largely exegetical than either 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical or historical or apolo¬ 
getic, though his Dialogues, his Letters , his Church 
History , and his Cure for Pagan Affections , sur¬ 
vive to show us what a many-sided theologian he 
was. Of the four volumes of Sirmond’s edition 
(Paris, 1642), vols. L and ii. are taken up with 
OT exegesis, and the first half of vol. iii. with the 
commentary on the Pauline epistles: * of the ten 
rolumes (5 tomes, each in two parts) of J. L. 
Schulze' edition (Halle, 1769-1774), the first four 
are OT, the fifth (tom. iii. part 1) is our Paulino 

* Though this was the editio princcp « of the original Greek of 
Theodoret on St. Paul, a Latin version by Gentianus Hervetus 
had been published as tar back as 1652. 


commentary (the editing of which wa«* in fact done 
for Schulze by J. A. Noesselt), while the last two 
contain little more than dissertations and indexes. 

The editions of Sirmond, to which Gamier added 
a supplementary volume in 16S4, and of Schulze- 
Noesselt, which incorporates the material of both 
Sirmond and Gamier, have remained—with the 
exception of Migne, Patr . Gr., vols. 80-84 (Pauline 
epistles in vol. 82, cc. 35-878)—the only collected 
editions of the works of Theodoret. But for his 
commentary on St. Paul the Oxford Library of 
the Fathers made a real advance towards a critical 
edition, though the standard reached may not have 
been so high as in Field’s sister edition of Chry¬ 
sostom (n. 506 b , above). Mr. Charles Marriott of 
Oriel College, to whom the task was entrusted, 
was, of all the Oxford Tractarians, perhaps the 
most deeply versed in Patristic scholarship. At 
the moment of the too early breakdown of his 
health, the first volume, containing Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, and Galatians, had already 
been issued (1852)*; the second and concluding 
volume was nearly complete, Ibut the usual delays 
that attend posthumous publication prevented its 
appearing till 1870. A brief account of the editions 
or the text, and of the MSS used in them, is prefixed 
to the first volume. Sirmond appears to have used 
only one MS, but gives no details by which it can 
be identified. Noesselt used two: an ‘Augustanus* 
which he called A—this is no other than the fami¬ 
liar Munich Catena on Ro 7 7 -16—and a * Bavaricus,* 
B, no doubt identical with Munich gr. 18, saec. 
xvi.f Marriott took over Noesselt’s material and 
his symbols A and B, but his main reliance was on 
two Paris MSS, coislin 82, saec. xi. (C), and gr. 217, 
saec. x. (D). By the help of the latter MS, brought 
from Constantinople to the Iloyal Library after 
Sirmond’s day, a lacuna in the commentary on 
Galatians (2 6 -* 14 , pp. 336. 14-339. 20) was for the 
first time filled up. Marriott made use also of 
the printed Oeeumenius, and of such of Cramer’s 
Catenae as contained material from Theodoret. 
Unfortunately, he restricted within very narrow” 
limits the improvements he allowed himself to 
make upon Noesselt’s text; nor was it easy to build 
up definitive results out of MSS so few in number 
as those he employed. 

Unlike Chrysostom, and apparently unlike Theo¬ 
dore, Theodoret expounded the whole of the four¬ 
teen epistles on one scale and in a single work, to 
which is prefixed a common preface ( irpoOeupLa ) and 
a common title ([rod paicapiov] QeoSwp^rov £tiok6itov 
Kvpov ep/MTjveia tujv io' €ttl<tto\Qv tou dylov dxoardXov 
IlatfXou). To this difference in method and system 
between Theodoret and his predecessors corre¬ 
sponds a difference in the bulk of their respective 
expositions; for whereas Chrysostom’s Homilies 
on St. Paul fill seven fairly thick octavo volumes, 
Theodoret’s are all comprised within two quite 
thin ones. When Theodoret wrote, the reaction 
was probably already in full swing against what 
must have seemed the long-windedness of the older 
commentators—Origen, Chrysostom, even Theo¬ 
dore. There was a real gap to fill with an expo¬ 
sition of the literal sense, that should be leas 
discursive and homiletic than Chrysostom’s, less 
ambitiously conceived than Theodore’s; and it 
could hardly have been tilled better than by the 
commentary of Theodoret. In two succinct phrases 
lie has sketched his plan and its limits: rds dtpopyhs 

4k tup fiaKapliav cvXktfa waripW crvvTOjxias 6i 8n 
fid\ioTa tppovriu). 

An earlier passage in the preface indicates that 
the * blessed Fathers ’ whom Theodoret especially 

* Although Ml cue’s edition was not published till 1804, ii 
does not seem to have taken any account of this volume. 

t~Thig MS is not improbably a direct copy of a Venice 118 of 
Theodoret on St Paul, Marcianus 86, swc. x. 
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followed were two in number: he might well, he 
nays, be indicted for shameless audacity in setting 
his own Imnd to the * interpretation of the Apostle, 
fiera rbp deura i red rbv betva robs rrjs oUovplvqs (pucrrrjpas. 
That he is there referring to Chrysostom and Theo¬ 
dore is beyond question. It has been long recog¬ 
nized of bis commentary ‘que ce ne soit qu’un 
&br£gd de Saint Chrysostorne ’ (Simon, Hist. Crit . 
des Commentateurs du NT, p. 314): and, now that 
part of Theodore’s work has been recovered, Simon’s 
further divination, * Je ne doute point qu’il n’ait 
aussi consults les commentaires ae Theodore de 
Mopsneste,* is abundantly verified; though at the 
same time it is to be remembered that Theodoret 
avoids carefully the less orthodox speculations of 
his predecessor, and indeed seldom, if ever, ver¬ 
bally reproduces him (Swete, Theodore , p. Ixxvi). 
When, tnen, it is admitted that Theodoret’* com¬ 
mentary, ‘for appreciation, terseness of expres¬ 
sion, and good sense, is perhaps unsurpassed/and 
that * if the absence of faults were a just standard 
of merit, it would deserve the first place’ (Light- 
foot, Galatians ®, p. 230), all and more than all is 
conceded which Tneodoret would have wished to 
claim. 

To what period of Theodoret’s life the com¬ 
mentary on St. Paul belongs, is a question which 
four cross-references to it in his own writings 
enable us to answer within comparatively narrow 
limits. 

a. Ep. 1 is addressed to an (unfortunately) un¬ 
named correspondent, to whom Theodoret had 
sent t^p els rbv deiov ' Arboro\ov oirfYpcupeioav (3ifi\ov, 
and who had read it through and returned it 
without any expression of opinion about it. It 
would seem that the letter, if it did not even pre¬ 
cede, must, have immediately followed the publi¬ 
cation of the commentary; but there is nothing 
whatever to fix its date. 

p. In Quaist . 1 in Levitintm Theodoret gives a 
brief summary of some of his writings, mention¬ 
ing those ‘ against the Greeks,’ ‘ against Heresies,* 
‘ against the Magi,* the ‘interpretation of the Pro¬ 
phets,’ and the ‘notes on the Apostolic epistles,* 
tCjv drooro\iKujp trtcrroKwp ifrop.vfnj.ara. Of these 
Quasstiones on the Octateuch we know that they 
were earlier than the Quasstiones on the Books of 
Kings; but as they are not mentioned in the next 
two lists, it is probable that they are themselves 
posterior to A.D. 440. 

7 , 8. In two parallel and not far from contem¬ 
porary letters (Epp. 82 ad Eusebium Ancyranum 
and 113 ad Leonem ep. Bomce , A.D. 448-449), Theo¬ 
doret, under the stress of the early years of the 
Monophysite controversy, is appealing for assist¬ 
ance alike to East and West; and in Doth letters 
he reviews a number of his earlier works—books 
written * either before the Synod of Ephesus, or at 
any rate not less than twelve years ago,* ‘twenty 
years or eighteen years or fifteen years or twelve 
years ago *—as guarantees that the orthodox doc¬ 
trine he now professed was no new thing with 
him. To Eusebius he says : ' I expounded all the 
Prophets, and the Psalter, and the Apostle; and 
I wrote long ago against Arians and Macedonians 
and Apollinans and Marcion; and I composed a 
livrrud) pip\os, and another on Providence, and yet 
another against the questions of the Magi, and the 
Life of the Saints, and many other books as well.* 
The list given to Leo is the same in substance, 
though different in order and in detail: * I wrote 
against Arians and Eunomians; against Jews and 
Greeks; against the Magi in Persia; on Uni¬ 
versal Providence; on Theology and the Divine 
tpapdpdnnfais : I interpreted, by the grace of God, 
both the Apostolic writings (rd droarbXiKd <rvy- 
ypdfifiwra) and the Prophetic oracles.’ 

In both these bare estimates of the writings 


of a single decade the commentary on St. Paul 
finds a place, and it would be unreasonable to 
reject the evidence that thus fixes it between A.D. 
429 and 438. But the internal characteristics of 
the commentary enable us to go a step further and 
reduce this interval by some years. For Theodoret 
closes his comment on Col 2* (ip abrf Karoucct 
rap rb rXfjpwpa rrp Oe&njros ow/jlcltlkws) with the 
words debs ydp i<m koX ApOpwros, koX rb bpibpepop 
tovto ratrap fyet rjpcjptoijp tou povoyevovs ri)p OebrrfTa, 
and he would hardly have thus expressed himself, 
until the progress of the Nestorian controversy had 
led the more moderate Antiochenes about A.D. 432 
to adopt the terminology of the towns as a definite 
guarantee of their orthodoxy. 

19. Gennadius of Constantinople (commentaries 
on all the Epistles).— 

Gennadius, patriarch of Constantinople from 
458 till 471 A.D., was not only a supporter of the 
Council of Chalcedon and an opponent of the Mono- 
physites, but had even in earlier life—during the 
interval between the Council of Ephesus in 431 
and the Reunion in 433—written against the Twelve 
Articles of St. Cyril. Facundus, to whom we owe 
this information ( pro Defens. Trium. Capit. ii. 4, 
ed. Sirmond, pp. 76-81), renders into Latin some 
specimens of Gennadius* controversial style (such 
as ‘ quales Cyrilli Aegyptii et quantas blasphemias 
incurri . . . anathematizaturus est te Deus, paries 
dealbate in order to contrast the censures meted 
out, for no stronger language about Cyril, to Theo¬ 
doret and Ibas with the immunity enjoyed by 
* sanctus Gennadius,’ ‘ beatae memoriae Gennadius.’ 
The theological tendencies of Gennadius being thus 
obviously Antiochene, it is natural to conclude 
that his affinities as an exegete would be of the 
same type; and it was in the domain of exegesis 
rather than of dogmatic theology that his special 
interests lay. Such at least is the impression 
left on us by the account of him in Gennadius of 
Marseilles, ae Viris III. 90: ‘ Gennadius Constanti- 
nopolitanae ecclesiae episeopus, vir lingua nitidus 
et ingenio acer, tarn dives ex lectione antiquorum 
fuit ut Danielem prophetam ex integro ad verbum 
commentatus exponeret; homilias etiam multas 
composuit. * The expression * ex integro ad verbum ’ 
seems to imply that Gennadius found something 
to say on every word of liis text; in any case, what 
was regarded as his most marked characteristic 
was his * reading of the ancients,’ that is, appar¬ 
ently, his knowledge of the works of earlier com¬ 
mentators. Gennadius in fact, like Isidore and 
Theodoret, belongs to the generation of exegetes 
intermediate between the more original writers 
on the one hand and mere catenists on the other, 
—to those who, either out of the whole bulk of 
existing commentaries, or from the one or two 
predecessors to whom they specially attached 
themselves, selected and abbreviated material 
which they combined in varying degrees with what 
was properly their own. 

The published remains of Gennadius have been 
collected in Migne, Pair. Gr. 85, cc. 1611-1734; 
the department of exegesis is represented chiefly 
by Catena fragments on Genesis and on St. Paul. 
For the latter, Migne’s only Greek sources were: 
(i.) the Catena of Oecumenius, which, in the 
printed text, ascribes to Gennadius five passages 
on Romans, four on 1 Corinthians, one on 2 Corin¬ 
thians, two on Galatians, one on 2 Thessalonians; 
(ii.) the Catenae of Cramer, of which the Bodleian 
Catena on Romans has 57 Gennadius citations, 
the Munich Catena on Romans 64 citations,* the 
Catena on 1 Corinthians two citations. Another 

* Since the two Catenae overlap for Ro 77-01, gome of these 
citations occur twice over, and the total is therefore consider¬ 
ably less than the sum of 57+ 64. It is curious that no 
from Gennadius occur before Ro 5 12 . 
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Catena can now be added to the list of those which 
use Gennadius, Karo and Lietzmann’s No. vii. (g on 
. 489*, above), which appears to draw on him both 
irectly and indirectly, i.e. both from the text 
of his commentary (4k tov Ctpovs) and from earlier 
Catenae. Since this Catena is also on the Romans 
(it breaks off at 1 Co l 12 ), the mass of Gennadius 
material on that one epistle is so large compared 
with the mere fragments that have come down to us 
on the other twelve, that the question may arise 
whether, after all, Gennadius commented formally 
on any other epistle than the Romans. But there 
is more than one reason which makes any such 
suspicion untenable. 

In the first place, the longer epistles are very 
much better represented in the known Catena' than 
the shorter ones; and, so far as printed material 
enables us to judge, the range of authors employed 
is decidedly larger on the Roman even than on the 
Corinthian epistles. No doubt, the explanation of 
this may lie partly in the fact that more commen¬ 
taries were actually accessible on the Romans than 
on the rest; we have seen, for instance, that the 
two Arian writers, Asterius and Eunomius, com¬ 
mented on that epistle only (pp. 498 b , 5U0 b ): but 
it may also well be that among the original com¬ 
pilers, of whose labours our existing Catena MSS 
are the ultimate result, were some who started 
-working at the first of the Epistles on a scale and 
with a thoroughness which were never equalled by 
the scholars who dealt, then or later, with the 
rest. For the seven epistles, Philippians-Philemon, 
no Catena material (besides Oecumenius) has yet 
been described other than the unique MS, Paris 
coislin gr. 204, printed by Cramer; and that Ca¬ 
tena, since no name is cited in it later than Theo¬ 
dore of Mopsuestia, may actually have been put 
together in the first half of the 5th cent., before 
the commentaries of Gennadius, or even of Tlieo- 
doret, liad passed into circulation. In face, then, 
of the quotations in Oecumenius, few and scattered 
though they be, the absence of Gennadius material 
on these epistles in other sources might probably 
be discounted. 

In the second place, we have definite external 
evidence which would outweigh the argument from 
silence, even if that were stronger than it is. The 
Chronicle of Marcellinus (a 6th century continua¬ 
tion, with special interest in Constantinople, of 
the Chronicle of Jerome), as printed in the earlier 
editions, concludes a notice of Gennadius, under 
the year 470, with the words ‘ et Pauli epistolas 
omnes exposuit.’ It is true that these words are 
rejected by Mommsen (Mon. Germ. Hist., Chronica 
Minora , ii. 56) as not part of the original Marcel¬ 
linus ; but they are found in the Bodleian MS of 
Marcellinus, written about A.D. 600, and they 
belong, therefore, at least to a very early recen¬ 
sion. The correctness of the information is of 
course quite independent of the authorship of 
Marcellinus, and there is no reason at all for 
doubting it. 

Gennadius, then, commented on all the Epistles. 
But it still remains true that our knowledge of 
his commentaries is practically confined to what 
Cramer’s two Catenae on the Romans have pre¬ 
served for us; and to Cramer’s volume we must 
turn if we are to get to closer quarters with the 
exegesis of Gennadius. The two characteristics 
which we have learnt so far to associate with him 
are Antiochene sympathies and wide reading in 
the literature of exegesis; and the Catena frag¬ 
ments bear ample testimony to lx)th of them. 

(a) The commentator’s erudition is apparent. 
The quotation of Aquila’s rendering of Is 8 14 Hard 
rijjf bxSocnr tov ’A kv\ov . . . hinbs tpbfiijpa bp&v Kal 
lirrbs dpbrpis vpdv Kal borai els ayiaapa Kal e/s \l6ov 
Tpo<rK bpparos Kal e/s rbrpav <TKav8d\ov , in illustration 


of Ro 9 s2 (Cramer, 367. 9-21), must be one of the 
latest instances of the use of the unauthorized 
Greek versions of the OT. And the references to 
previous expositors are quite unusually numerous, 
though unfortunately all anonymous; Ro S 84 
(Cramer, 152. 2) ov ydp, <&s rives (ptfOrja-av . . .: Ro 8 s7 
(289. 31) rb YTT£pNiK(I)/v\£N oirrus airbdwKb tis: Ro 
9 2 - 3 (161. 24) aim} pbv ovv ij rijs irpoeKTcdelcnjs irloretn * 
aKpifiT)* ipprjvda- K<a\vei 8b ovSbv Kal rkjv Sbj-aaav 
irtpois elretv (where there can be no doubt that the 
‘ others ’ are right and Gennadius wrong). In the 
middle of one long exposition of an earlier commen¬ 
tator’s view (on Ro 9 lwr *)—extending from 349. 30, 
brepos 8b tovto out cos ippfyewev, as far as 351. 1, 
ravra irpos tovto . . . dvrenrJjv, bppijvcOei Xotirbv Kal 
tCov TTporefleiauv pfoeuv rbv okott&v —occur the words 
aXXa ydp 5 nvCiv evl rov irapbvros reSavpaKa, tovto 
Kal irpos <re, <f>i\Tarb pot llbrpe, jiov\opai 8te\0eiv : and 
this address to ‘dear Peter’ is therefore not 
Gennadius’ own, but is taken over with the rest 
of the passage from his source. What the source 
was, it would be interesting to know; the turn of 
the phrase suggests perhaps rather a letter than 
a formal commentary. 

( b ) In several directions the fragments betray 
the Antiochene temper of Gennadius’ commen¬ 
taries. He uses, if not so frequently as Theodore 
and Theodoret, the title 6 Seairorijs Xparros (Cramer, 
63. 35; 41U. 21 ; 478. 34). He speaks of the kolv h 
Kardo-rao-is (43. 15), and dwells with special em¬ 
phasis on /ui), ddavaaia , airddeia (e.g. 50. 33 ; 56. 29; 
60.2; 117. 11 ; 118.32; 146.25). In commenting on 
Ro 8 8 his Christology expresses itself in language 
which contrasts strongly with the more guarded 
and accurate phraseology of Diodore (Cramer, 
124. 3-11) on the same passage; 123. 13, t6v ydp 
vibv vep\f/as rov eavrov, odpxa ri)v afrrrjv &X 0VTCL 

ira.dr\r-}\v re Kal apapreiv ixiSexopbvrji^ OMOicoMA 
ydp CAPKOC AMApTIAC A v bvSexopevijv^ apaprrjoai 
aapKa <pi]<rlv, ws Kal to eN d/WOkh/WATl ANOpdmoy 
reNOMENOC dvrl rov Vevopevos dvdpwiros. So ill the 
treatment of the problems raised in the Pelagian 
controversy : on Ro 5 12 i<f> $ irdvre s ijpaprov, irdvres 
is equivalent, he writes (43. 1-11), to ol roXXoi, 
since, though it is true that all have died, it is not 
true that all have sinned; infants, for instance, ol 
otfre irpd^eus ovre SiaKpiriKrjs irpoaipbaem 6vres 4vt6 f, 
ir£>s Slv elev vireOOvvot vXrjppeXripaTi; 

As we should therefore expect, Gennadius shows 
himself to be no allegorizer, and devotes himself to 
the literal meaning. Special mention may be made 
of his notes on the ‘idioms’ of Scripture: Ro 7 11 
(93. 23 = 176. 7), on personifications /card t6 tt)s Odas 
tdos ypatpijs of abstractions such as Sin or Right¬ 
eousness : Ro 7 14 ireirpapbvos (100. 13 = 186. 1), on 
the use of metaphors, according to the ISLwpa 
ypatpiKdv, without the introductory ws: Ro 8 20 i) 
ktIo-is (139. 8-19), on personifications of inanimate 
creatures: Ro 15 5,6 6 8b deos . . . to v 0e6v (499. 
18-25), on repetition of the name of the subject (rbv 
Beov instead of avrbv) as an 18'uapa tt}s ypaipijs. In¬ 
teresting specimens of an exegesis which is rather 
dear than deep may be found on the following 
assages : Ro 9 4 (159. 4-162. 16), a summary of the 
ewish position and of St. Paul’s attitude towards 
it: Ro 13 1 (458. 3-22), how the overflow of new 
life and power in the spiritual charismata of the 
primitive Church created a danger which called 
out the Apostle’s exhortation to civil obedience 
and orderliness: Ro 14 ,# ‘ 17 (482. 12-25), on the 
simplicity and effectiveness of every detail in the 
style of these verses. 

With Isidore and Cyril, Theodoret and Genna¬ 
dius, we have reached the close of the golden age 
of Greek exegesis. Of the three names that still 
remain for cursory notice, the first two, Theodore 
the Monk and John of Damascus, appear to have 
* So Cramer: Dr. Sanday suggests pr,run 
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confined themselves exclusively to the task of 
compilation from previous commentators, while 
the third, the patriarch Photius, stands at the very 
limit of the Patristic period; and all three might 
perhaps have found a more appropriate place at 
an earlier point in this article (p. 485). 

20. Theodore the Monk (commentary on Ro¬ 
mans?).— 

In Cramer’s Munich Catena on Ro 7 7 -16 nearly 
forty citations are given under the name of an 
otherwise unknown exegete, QeoSApov M ovaxod : 
and mention was made above (p. 510 1 ') of Fritzsche’s 
analysis of these passages, from which it appeared 
that many of them are found elsewhere ascribed 
to Diodore, Theodore, or Theodoret. So large a 
proportion, indeed, recur as Theodore’s (16 out of 
39), that the doubt inevitably rises whether the 
Qeo8J)pov Movaxov of the Munich catenist may not, 
after all, have been a misunderstanding of OeoStipov 
Mo( \j/ovearias) ; but, tempting at first sight as this 
explanation is, it breaks down when confronted 
with the facts. It does not account for the 
Diodore passages; * of the fourteen citations from 
Theodore the Monk in that part of the epistle (Ro 
7M) 1 ) which is covered also by the Bodleian Catena, 
four, indeed, reappear in the latter under the 
authorship of Theodore of Mopsuestia, but two, 
and parts of two more, under the authorship of 
Diodore. t And it is inconsistent with the intro¬ 
ductory phrases under which Theodore the Monk 
ushers in his borrowed matter, for these betray at 
once the compiler’s hand : thus Crainer, 175. 7, rivks 
84 (pcuri (what follows is from Tlieod. Mops.) : 248. 4 
trepos 84 dTrefprjvaTo (from the same writer) : 3*28. 25 
and 379. 6, 4<f>r} ns : 417. 25, 84 tls irept rofrnav nai 

ol'rus. Less stress can be laid on the use of ^ 
rd^a, ^ kc u oL'tios, since nearly all commentators 
from time to time give alternative interpretations; 
but their relative frequency in Theodore the Monk 
serves to bear out the conclusion that the Munich 
catenist has stumbled somehow upon an unknown 
compiler, the staple of w T hose material was derived 
from writers of the Antiochene school, and prin¬ 
cipally, it would seem, from Diodore and Theodore. 
The anonymous form of his quotations, ns, nv4 s, 
trcpos, may be accidental, or it may conceal the 
desire to recommend the subject-matter of the two 
great expositors, who had fallen under the odium 
of Nestorian heresy, in quarters where suspicion 
might be awakened by the express mention of 
their names. There is nothing to show when the 
Monk lived ; but the data on the whole point to 
the 6th century. 

21. John of Damascus (commentary on all the 
Epistles).— 

St. John Damascene belongs to the time—he 
was bom about 685 and died about 760 A.D. —when 
Greek theology, though it had still to produce 
Theodore of Studium, was approaching tne close 
of its creative era; and it was his unique work 
to sum up the results of previous thinkers in that 
domain and to combine them in a great con¬ 
structive system. But theology cannot be divorced 
from New Testament exegesis, and systematic 
theology moved therefore on parallel lines with 
Catena compilations: in the West the author of 
the Summit was the author also of the Catena 
Aurea ; and in the case of John of Damascus, side 
by side with the systematic treatise On the Faith 
may be set the commentary on the Pauline epistles 
which .will be found in le Quien’s edition of his 

* Theodoret appears to come into the question only through 
the mistake of Cramer's index; the last three passages there 
ascribed to Theodorus Monachus are given in the text as 

6i»2*iprT*bi. 

t Diodore ; Cramer, 188.19=10."i. 4; 109.10=114. 16; 212. 30 
=150. 17; 226. 20=128. 21. Theodore: Cramer, 175. 7=94. C; 
202. 22=11& 10; 280. 32=181. 6 ; 248. 6=135. 30 and 137. 
19. 


works (Paris, 1712, vol. ii., pp. 1-274) or in Migne’s 
reprint (Fatr. Gr. 95, cc. 439-1034). 

The very title of this work, as le Quien prints 
it, shows at once that John aims at nothing 
further than the selection of what is best ana 
most authoritative in the exegesis of the past: 4k rijs 
kcl96\ov epfirjvelas T lodvuov rod Xpvaoardfiov iKXoyal 
iv iirtTOfii inXeyetaao. Taph T udvvou rou Aapxur Krjyod. 
But the sources of the commentary are not, le 
Quien points out, confined in fact exclusively to 
Chrysostom. Although on the longer epistles 
John follows him closely, the case, it is said, is 
different with the shorter ones; attention is called 
to the note on Col 2®, where, in the technical 
language cf the Nestorian controversy, a merely 
‘ relative ’ {<tx€tlk6$ or awarriKhs) indwelling of the 
Word in Christ is expressly rejected : in the com¬ 
mentary on the epistles to the Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, Philippians, and Thessalouians, le Quien 
coul l find no trace at all of the use of Chrysostom, 
and according to the same authority the commen¬ 
taries both of Cyril (to judge by the parallels in 
the Oecumenian Catena) and of Theodoret are 
exploited by John. An obvious objection to le 
Quien’s view as thus stated i> that we have seen 
reason to conclude (p. 515) that it was oil the 
longer epistles only that Cyril wrote; * and a 
further analysis of John’s commentary is all the 
more desirable, because it may probably be found 
to have exercised a dominant influence on later 
compilations such as those of Photius and Tlieo- 
pliylact. 

For this purpose, however, a new edition of the 
commentary would appear to be essential; le 
Quien based liis text on an ancient but imperfect 
MS (Paris gr. 70*2 [ = lleg. 2331], foil. 252-434, s*c. 
x.), and warns us in his preface * codicem multis 
passim mend is scatere mutilumque esse, ut sensus 
saepe impervius sit et obscurus.’ But he had 
heard also of a MS at Patinos ; and No. 61 ($a') of 
Sakkellion’s new catalogue of the Patmos library 
(Athens, 1890) contains, in fact, the commentary 
of John. In its present condition this MS, which 
is attributed to the beginning of the 10th cent., 
has lost most of the commentary on Romans, and 
Sakkellion was therefore unable to fix the author¬ 
ship ; but the portions of the text which he prints, 
such as the argument for 1 Corinthians and the 
opening words of the commentary on the same 
epistle, are amply sufficient for the identification. 
In the Patmos MS, then, together with a re- 
collation of the Paris MS, material for the revision 
of the text is ready to hand. 

It is interesting to note that, according to le 
Quien, the lemmata prefixed to the exposition give 
a text of the epistles which is not that used by 
St. Chrysostom—another reason for a new and 
completer edition. 

22. Photius of Constantinople (commentaries on 
all the Epistles?).— 

In the person of Photius (A.D. 820-891), states¬ 
man, ecclesiastic, scholar, exegete, the illustrious 
line of Greek writers on St. Paul that began with 
Origen finds a fitting close; and indeed his many- 
sided qualities and multifarious learning bring 
him, intellectually if not morally, into comparison 
rather with Origen than with any intermediate 
commentator. Considering the position of authority 
which Photius has enjoyed in the Byzantine 
Church, it is a little strange that his exposition of 
the Pauline epistles has neither been discovered 
in any direct MS tradition, nor yet extracted 
from the Catena? and separately collected either 
in the volumes of Migne [Fatr. Gr. 101-104) or in 

* If John could be shown to have used Cyril through tha 
medium of the Oeoumenian Catena, this would constitute a 
further proof of the early date which recent discoveries (see 
p. 523, below) have vindicated for Oecumenius. 
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the Greek edition of Photius* works at present in 
process of issue. Yet the material is abundant, 
and could easily be worked, as the following con¬ 
spectus will show. 

(а) A later recension of the Oecumenian Catena 
(see p. 488 b , above) distinguishes itself from the 
original work exactly by a large use of Photius; 
in Karo and Lietzmamrs specimen (Ho 7 8ff *) four 
passages are taken from Photius as against twelve 
from all other writers. The principal MSS known 
to give this recension are: at Milan, Ambros. D 
541 inf., ssec. x.; at Rome, Vat. Palat. gr. 204, 
sfiBC. x.; at Venice, Marcianus 33, stec. xi. In 
these MSS the Photius passages are incorporated 
in the text: other methods of grafting the new 
matter on to the Oecumenian stock are illustrated 
(i.) by Paris coislin 27, ssec. x., where the Photius 
passages are inserted in the margin by the second 
nand; and (ii.) by Oxford Magd. Coll. gr. 7, ssec. 
xi. ineunt. (containing, however, only Romans and 
1 and 2 Corinthians),* which adds at the end of 
each epistle r£ Xenrorro, that is to say, a large 
number of quotations from Photius and a small 
number from Gennadius. 

(б) Though these Oecumenian MSS would be the 
principal means of the reconstruction of the com¬ 
mentaries of Photius, yet for the longer epistles 
considerable assistance would be given by other 
Catenae. The Catena of Vat. gr. 762, so far as we 
can restore it from Cramer’s texts, should contain 
something from Photius on Romans, and a good 
deal on 1 Corinthians. Cramer’s Munich Catena 
on Ro 7 7 -16 has about 25 quotations from him. 
Karo and Lietzmann’s Vienna Catena (g on p. 489, 
above) cites him 1 saepius,’ but apparently from an 
earlier Catena rather than direct from the text of 
his commentary, and perhaps only through the 
Photian recension of Oecumenius. 

Since Photius* literary activity falls in the 
second half of the 9th cent., and five out of the 
Catena MSS just enumerated belong to the 10th 
or 11th cent., there is a fair presumption that his 
text could be restored from them with tolerable 
correctness; and the attempt would be worth the 
making. But it is not possible to say, without 
further analysis of the quotations from him than 
has yet been undertaken, whether the result 
would contribute—in the measure in which an 
edition of John of Damascus, for instance, ought 
to contribute—to our knowledge of that exegetical 
tradition of the earlier centuries which it is the 
purpose of this article to illustrate. 

23. Addendum (to p. 489 b , above). Clement of 
Alexandria (notes on all the Epistles?).— 

The series of commentators on the Pauline 
epistles should have included the name of Clement; 
for the express evidence of Photius makes certain, 
what is'indeed already implied by Eusebius, that 
the lost 'Trorvr Carets or Outlines included notes on 
the Epistles.f Eusebius tells us (HE vi. 14, § 1) 
that ‘in the Hypotyposes Clement gave concise 
accounts {imrtrfnjfUvai xerolyrat dtr/y^treis) of the 
whole of canonical Scripture, including such doubt¬ 
ful books as Jude and the other Catholic epistles 
and Barnabas and the so-called Apocalypse of 
Peter*; and he adds some few details about 
Clement’s treatment of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the Gospels. Photius testifies more clearly 
(cod. 109) tO ( the exegetical side of the work: of 
the three writings of Clement, presbyter of Alex¬ 
andria, Hypotyposes , Stromateus {sic), and Pceda- 
gogus, the Hypotyposes ‘contain discussions on 

*The aeoond half of the Magdalen College MS ia in the Cam¬ 
bridge University Library, Ff I. 80; and the arrangement of it 
Ls the same. 

t On this subject the indispensable monograph is Th. Zahn’s 
Fonchungen tut Gesehichte des NTlichcn Hawns und der 
aWnrohlichen Literatur , iii.: ‘ Supplementom Clementinuui,’ 
ppw 64-108,180-160. 


selected verses (8id\ap.j3&powrt vepl prp-ujp tiplop) up 
and down both Testaments, in the form of a 
summary exposition and interpretation’ (Sr ml 
ice(pa\cua)8Qs d>s Srjdep i^yijalp re ml ip/irjpeitLP rot- 
etrat). Photius proceeds to criticise the theology 
of the Hypotyposes from the standpoint of Byzan¬ 
tine orthodoxy, and concludes thus: 'All these 
things he attempts to establish from phrases found 
here and there in Scripture ; and there are count¬ 
less other follies and blasphemies committed either 
by Clement himself or by some one who has usurped 
his name. This blasphemous nonsense occupies 
eight volumes: the author continually repeats 
himself, and distorts his texts ( rap&yci r& pgrd) 
promiscuously and indiscriminately like a lunatic. 
Speaking roughly, the general scheme of the work 
consists of explanations (6 8t 8\os skott6s dxrapel 
tpfiijpeiai Tvyxdpovat) of Genesis, Exodus, the Psalms, 
the epistles of Saint Paul, the Catholic epiBtles, 
and Ecclesiastes.** 

Though both Eusebius and Photius have some¬ 
thing to say about the Hypotyposes , neither of them 
has preserved much of its actual words: it is to a 
Western scholar that we owe the only considerable 
portion which survives. We have already seen (in 
connexion with Cyril of Alexandria, p. 515*) that 
Cassiodorus named Clement—no doubt with refer¬ 
ence to the Hypotyposes —at the head of those 
Greek commentators who had explained the whole 
of both Testaments: and when he comes to deal 
with the Catholic epistles (Inst. Div. Litt. 8) he 
tells us that Clement ‘quaedam Attico sermone 
declaravit * about 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and James; 
that in expounding them he said many things that 
were acute, but a few that were over-hasty; and 
that therefore he himself had arranged for the 
commentary to be rendered into Latin in such 
a way that Clement’s teaching, strained free of 
some small causes of offence, might be fearlessly 
absorbed. About the identity of this translation 
with the extant Adumbrationes Clementis Alex- 
andrini in epistolas canonicas —although the four 
epistles actually expounded there are 1 Peter, 
1 and 2 John, and (not James but) Jude—there can 
be as little real doubt as about the intended 
equivalence of Adumbrationes to ‘Tirorwrckreis. 

Zahn’s text of these Adumbrationes covers only 
fourteen pages in all; and though it must be borne 
in mind that Cassiodorus ordered the omission of 
certain passages of the original, it would seem that 
Photius was abundantly justified in speaking of 
the exegesis as ‘summary* and ‘select’ (kc<J> a\ai- 
fyrjrd nva). A commentary which ranged over 
the whole Bible in eight ‘ books * must needs have 
been of the nature of an epitome. In fact it be¬ 
comes clear that, side by side with the tradition of 
lengthy and detailed exposition, which had its 
rise among the Gnostics (Basilides, as we know, 
devoted twenty-four books of Exegetica to ‘the 
Gospel ’) and was taken up and developed in the 
commentaries of Origen, another and very different 
method, modelled possibly on Papias’ ‘Exposition 
of the Sayings of the Lord,’ can claim an equal or 
almost equal antiquity. Origen himself was no 
stranger to the system of interpretation by ‘scholia’ 
or notes : see above, in connexion with the Roman, 
Corinthian, and Galatian epistles, pp. 492, 493. 
Among early commentaries on the canonical Gos¬ 
pels, that of Victorinus on St. Matthew is described 
by Cassiodorus in the phrase ‘de quo [sc Matthaeo] 
et Victorinus . . . nonnulla disseruit’ (Inst. Dio. 
Litt. 7) : nor does the work of Hippolytus on the 
same Gospel appear to have contained anything 
like a continuous exposition.t 

* Not Ecclesiasticus: see Zahn, p. 66, o. 1. 

t See a paper by the present writer, * An Exegetical Fragment 
of the Third Century,’ in JThS v. 218-241 (especially pp. 226- 
227), Jan. 1904. 
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Twelve comments on passages in the Pauline 
epistles are directly cited from the Hypotyposes 
(Zahn, op. cit. pp. 66-77; Preuschen in Hamack, 
Altchr. Litteratur 303-305): eleven of these occur 
in the Catena of Oecumenius, and one in the 
Pratum Spirituale of John Moschus (died A.D. 620). 
The formula of quotation in the latter case is 
KXijfiTjs 6 ^rpu/iareds iv ry Tripamp r&fi(p rtbv 'Tiro- 
Tur&crecw. . . rb dTrooroXiKbv fork* i^rjyov/xevos t 6 Xiyov 
CYX^piCTco (1 Co l 14 ). The references in 

OecumeniuS' are not merely marginal ascriptions 
of authorship, such as are given to other authors 
in this Catena, but are part of the text itself, and 
in every case but one are appended and not 
prefixed to the quotation: oOtvs 6 iv 

rerdprtp* [once iv S'], iv Trifimp, iv i(3d6pup [once 
iv f*] 'TiroTVTnixrewv. It is natural to conclude 
from this that Oecumenius drew direct from 
Clement himself rather than through the agency 
of a Catena. 

Five different epistles are represented in Oecu¬ 
menius’ quotations: 1 Corinthians (11 10 did to vs 
AyyiXovs), 2 Corinthians (5 1G 6 11 * 12 ), Galatians (a 5 * 4 ), 
1 Timothy (2® Kcupots idiots, 3 18 ayyiXots, 5P tGjv 

Idlcav teal pdXtcrra ohceltav, 5 10 el aytuv v68as tvixf/e, 5 21 
Xwpts rpoKpt/tcLTOS , 6 U too fiaprvpriaavTos evi IIovtLov 
UiXarov), and 2 Timothy (2 s did ttoXXuv paprvpuv). 
The comments on both Corinthian epistles are 
quoted from the 4th book ; that on Galatians from 
the 5th book; those on 1 and 2 Timothy from the 7th 
book. Zahn points out (pp. 150,156) that Clement, 
like the Muratorian Canon, appears to have drawn 
a marked line between the epistles to Churches, 
w r hich he expounded in the 4th and 5th books of 
the Hyvotyposes, and the personal epistles, which 
are dealt with in the 7th, the Pauline series being 
interrupted in the intermediate book by notes on 
the Acts and perhaps also on the Gospels. 

To these twelve passages from Oecumenius and 
Moschus it is possible that several more should 
be rdded from other Catenae. Neither Zahn nor 
Preuschen seems to mention the fact that Cramer’s 
Munich Catena on Romans contains three cita¬ 
tions (on Ro 8^ 10 2 - 8 10 5 ), and his Catena on 
1 Corinthians two citations (on 1 Co l 20 l 21 ), under 
the heading KXrip.evTos; while the Catena of Vat. 
gr. 602, so Dr. Mercati informs the present writer, 
contains at least five. It is probable that some of 
these came from the Hypotyposes. 

As the example of the Latin Adumbrationcs 
would lead us to expect, these comments of Cle¬ 
ment on St. Paul are brief—for the most part very 
brief. The exegesis is of course predominantly 
allegorical. The AyyeXot of 1 Co 11 10 are * righteous 
and virtuous men’: according to one interpreta¬ 
tion (not, however, finally accepted) of Gal 5 M , 
Christians are the <ra/>£ Xpiorov, and the whole 
verse means ‘ there is no law against such as have 
crucified the flesh of Christ,’ i.e. their own body: 
in 2 Ti 2® the roXXol pdprvpes are the Law and the 
Prophets, cited regularly by the Apostle as ‘ wit¬ 
nesses ’ to the contents of his preaching. But the 
Hypotyposes also—in this again resembling the 
work of Papias—adduce traditions of Apostolic 
history in explanation of the sacred text: such 
matter was hardly to the purpose of catenists, but 
Eusebius has preserved a few bearing on other NT 
books, and the solitary quotation in John Moschus 
is of this character. Clement, he tells us, in ex¬ 
pounding 1 Co l 14 , ‘ relates that Christ is said to 
have baptized Peter only, Peter to have baptized 
Andrew, Andrew to have baptized John and James, 
and they the rest.’ 

* The comment on 1 Co 11M is in the printed text of Oecu¬ 
menius given as h va»tw ; but Zahn points out tliat the Bod¬ 
leian MS, Auct. T. L 7, cited on p. 465 of Cramer’s Catena on 
the Corinthian epistles^ reads it and this is doubtless 

right. 


iv. Summary of unpublished or inade¬ 
quately published MS Material.— The aim 
of the present section is to point out the lines 
along which it is likely that the labours of the 
next generation of scholars could be most profit¬ 
ably directed, with a view* to our further know¬ 
ledge of the Patristic writings enumerated in 
this article. The material groups itself naturally 
under four headings: A. Anonymous Catenae; 
B. Catenae of known authorship; c. Original 
commentators as preserved in the Catenae; D. 
Commentators whose text is preserved independ¬ 
ently of Catenae. Thus three of the four headings 
of the section are concerned, directly or indirectly, 
with Catenae; and that fact is enough of itself to 
foreshadow the predominant part which will belong 
in the immediate future to this branch of research. 
To a large extent the following paragraphs will 
do no more than focus the results of preceding 
sections, and bring into one comprehensive scheme 
the isolated points that have already been indi¬ 
cated at various stages of the inquiry: but fuller 
details will be given here than was possible above 
about the more important Catena MSS ; and, in a 
few cases where for one reason or another there 
had been no previous opportunity for introducing 
it, the matter is entirely new (see A 4 and 5, 
p. 522 b , and B 1, p. 523*). 

A. Anonymous Catena .— 

1. The most ancient of the Pauline Catenae, to 
judge by the limitation of its sources, is the Paris 
MS, coislin 204, saec. x. (311 folios), from which 
Cramer published his Catena on the eleven epistles, 
Galatians-Hebrews (Karo and Lietzmann’s No. 
iv.). The Fathers regularly cited are Origen 
(on the Ephesians), Eusebius of Emesa (on the 
Galatians), and, throughout, John Chrysostom, 
Severian, and Theodore of Mopsnestia: while 
Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and Cyril are ouoted 
once each on the Colossians. Putting aside the 
Epistle to the Hebrews—the Catena on which may 
perhaps have had a separate origin and history— 
there is nothing later than the first half of the 5th 
century, and, if we except the one passage from 
Cyril, nothing later than the first years of that 
century. Cramer employed a ‘ scriba Parisiensis ’ 
to copy out the MS for him, and expresses in his 
preface the fear that the copyist ‘non semper 
codieis lectionem vere reprsesentaverit.’ How well 
justified his fears were, the re-collation of the 
Origen comments on Ephesians for Mr. Gregg’s 
edition in JT/tS iii. (1902) abundantly demon¬ 
strated. The Theodore, too, was re-collated for 
Dr. Swete’s edition; but for the remaining Fathers, 
and especially for Severian, Cramer’s edition is 
still our only authority, and for critical purposes 
it is quite valueless. See, for previous references 
to this Catena, pp. 487* (Cramer); 488 b (Karo- 
Lietzmann); 493 b , 494*, 495 b , 496* (Origen); 498*' 
(Eusebius of Emesa); 499* (Basil and Greg. Naz. 
on Col l 18 ); 507 b (Severian); 510** b , 511* (Theodore 
of Mopsuestia); 515 b (Cyril); 518* (absence of 
Theodoret and Gennadius). 

2. Next perhaps in antiquity of origin, anti 
not inferior in tne importance of its contents, 
comes the Vatican Catena, gr. 762, saec. x., an 
enormous MS of 411 folios; the Catena for Romans 
commencing on fol. \a , that for 1 Corinthians on 
fol. 218mr, and for 2 Corinthians on fol. 340a.* The 
handwriting is very fine: the blank spaces left, 
e.g., on foil. 343, 350, show that the exemplar of 
tliat part at any rate of the MS could no longer be 
deciphered, and was probably, therefore, already an 
old MS when it was being copied in the 10th century. 

* For many new details about the Vatican Catenae, and for an 
important reference in the cose of Oecumenius, the writer to 
indebted to the unwearied kindness of bis friend Dr. Mercati, of 
the Vatican Library. 
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In Karo-Lietzmann it is No. i.; their list of the 
authors cited is divided, according to their custom, 
into two classes : the first (at least 10 citations 
apiece) includes Apollinaris, Cyril, Didymus, Dio- 
dore, Gennadius, John Chrysostom, Oecumeiiius, 
Origen, Photius, Severus of Antioch,* Severian, 
Theodore, Theodoret; the second consists of 
Acacius of Caesarea (4 times on Romans), Basil 
(3 times on Romans), Clement (twice on 1 Corin¬ 
thians), Dionysius the Areopagite (once on 1 Co¬ 
rinthians), Gregory Nyssen (once each on Romans 
and 1 Corinthians), Isidore (5 times), Methodius 
(once on 1 Corinthians), Theodulus chorepiscopus 
(once on Romans). This account is, however, not 
quite exhaustive, and omits, for instance, a schol 'wn 
on fol. 4036, written in smaller characters but by 
the original scribe, under the heading 'AXegdySpov 
imcKbirov N txaias. Alexander of Nicasa lived in 
the first half of the 10th cent., and may conceiv¬ 
ably have been the editor of the Catena in its 
present form. Both Oecumenius and Photius are 
laid under contribution : the passages taken from 
the latter are considerable both in number and 
length. Where both of them are cited together, 
Oecumenius always comes first. 

Of the two late MSS of parts of this Catena 
which alone were at Cramer's disposal—Paris gr. 
227 and Bodl. Auct. E. ii. 20 ( = Miscell. gr. 48)— 
the latter, on the ground of its rather curious 
history, may claim a few words here. 

MS Bodl. Auct. E. ii. 20, containing in a 16th 
century hand a Catena on Ro IMP, was presented 
to the Library in 1659 by S. Cromleliolme, master 
of St. Paul’s School in London ; at an earlier date, 
in 1601, it had been given to Dr. G. Ryves, warden 
of New College, by John Lloyd (Johannes Luidus), 
rector of Writtle in Essex. Lloyd’s inscription on 
the fiy-leaf is headed ‘Ex manubiis Gaditanis,’ 
indicating that the MS was part of the spoils of the 
Earl of Essex’s Spanish expedition in 1596 ; but 
whether it was taken in the sack of Cadiz itself, or 
formed part of the library of bishop Osorio of 
Algarve, which is known to have fallen into 
Essex’s hands on the homeward journey,t cannot 
be said for certain. At the end of the text on the 
last leaf is the word Xeix« ; and on the following 
guard-leaf, in different ink but perhaps in the 
same handwriting as the body of the MS, are 
epitaphs by John Lascaris (see above, p. 485 b ) on 
himself and on his wife Catherine. These two 
epitajdis were actually inscribed on Lascaris’ tomb 
in the church of S. Agata dei Goti at Rome; 
and since, in the MS, they are separated by a 
floriated cross, such as one might expect on a 
tombstone, it looks as if they had been actually 
copied in situ. If so, the presumption is strong 
that the MS itself was written in Rome, and that 
Vat. gr. 762 was its direct exemplar. 

See above, for these MSS, pp. 487 (Cramer and 
Mai); 488 b (Karo-Lietzmann); 492, 493 R (Origen); 
499 b (Didymus); 501* (Diodore); 510 (Theodore of 
Mopsuestia); 514** b (Isidore); 515* (Cyril); 517 b 
(Gennadius); 520* (Photius); 521* (Clement). 

3. More importance than the brief account in 
Karo-Lietzmann (No. iii., op. cit . p. 601) would 
suggest seems to attach to the Catena on the 
Corinthian, Galatian, and Ephesian epistles con¬ 
tained in Vat. gr. 692, foil. 1-93. These scholars 
attribute the MS to the 12th cent., and name 
Cyril, John Chrysostom, Oecumenius, Origen, 
Severus, Theodoret, Theodore, and (on 2 Corin¬ 
thians) ‘ A*,’ as the writers more frequently cited ; 

* If this is correct, and not really a confusion with Severian, 
ihe last note on p. 607 b above should be modified. But, in the 
case of the Catena next to be mentioned. Karo and Lietzmann 
have wrongly expanded 2io into Severus instead of Severian. 

t Of the many books which came by gift from Essex to the 
Bodleian in a.d. 1600 a considerable number were printed in 
Iparn and Portugal. 


Clement, Gennadius, Isidore, and Gregory Nyssen 
as cited respectively three times, twice, twice, and 
once. But the date should be moved back to 
scec. x.-xi. ; the names of Nicolas, Methodius, 
Basil, Eusebius, Photius should be added to the 
list of Fathers cited ; from Clement of Alexandria 
not three only, but at least five quotations are 
made ; Di(dymus) is very common on 2 Corinthians; 
Severian is once named in full (fol. 59a), and the 
substitution of this Father's name for Karo and 
Lietzmann’s Sev(erus), proposed ou p. 489^ above, 
is thus amply justified. On many occasions the 
catenist compares expressly the views of different 
authors— e.g. Clement, Eusebius of Ciesarea, Gre¬ 
gory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Severian, Theodoret, 
Cyril—and sometimes adds to his authors’ names 
precise references to their books. On comparing 
this Catena with the last, Vat. gr. 762, for the 
Corinthian epistles, it results that the quotations 
common to both are briefer in 692 than in 762 : 
and this is what the relative bulk of the two MSS 
would lead us to expect. 

See above, pp. 489* (Karo-Lietzmann); 507 h (Se¬ 
verian) ; 521* (Clement); too little was known of 
this Catena for full use to be made of it iu the 
foregoing pages. 

4. The most important addition that has to be 
made to Karo-Lietzmann’s list of Pauline Catenae is 
a MS that has once been mentioned above (p. 515 b ), 
in connexion with Pusey’s edition of Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria— Athos Pantocrator cod. 28. According 
to the catalogue of Sp. Lambros (i. 95), the MS 
is of the 9tli cent., and contains the (Acts and) 
Pauline epistles, the names most frequently cited 
being Isidore of Pelusium, John Chrysostom, Se¬ 
verian, Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore ot Mopsuestia, 
and Apollinaris. Photographs of eleven pages of 
this MS, covering 1 Co 7 s4 - 11 ll , were taken by 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake, and are now m the Bodleian 
(MS gr. tli. f. 8) : the principal authors in these 
pages are Chrysostom, Severian, Cyril, and Theo¬ 
dore of Mopsuestia. The absence of Theodoret is 
noticeable ; ami as all the eight writers know n to 
be used in the Catena are earlier than Theodoret, 
it is possible that its origin goes back to the period 
anterior to the publication of his commentary. If 
that is so, it ranks with our earliest Catena 1 ; but 
a serious drawback to its value is that the evidence 
of its Cyril texts (see above, note on p. 515 b ) seems 
to suggest that the catenist may have not only 
abbreviated but otherwise re-cast the passages be 
extracted from his sources. 

5. Patmos <r£y' ( = No. 263, p. 127 of Sakkellion’s 
catalogue), sa?c. x., is described as containing, on 
foil. 1-119, not a continuous commentary, but a 
series of notes on the Acts and some of the Catho¬ 
lic and Pauline epistles (2 Cor., Eph., Phil., Col., 
1 and 2 Tliess., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus), with an un¬ 
usually extensive range of authorities: Athanasius, 
Ambrose, Anastasius of Antioch, Apollinaris, Ar- 
chelaus the bishop, Basil, Civsarius, Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria and of Jerusalem, Eusebius, Gennadius, 
Gregory Nazianzen and Nyssen, Hyp(atius?), 
Irenjeus, [Isidore] the Pelusiote, John Chrysostom, 
John [Damascene], Josephus, Leontius the Monk, 
Maximus the Monk, Methodius of Patara, Origen, 
Severian, Theodore, Theodoret. From the speci¬ 
mens given in the catalogue it would seem that 
the quotations are, for the most part, so brief ae to 
promise little in the way of profitable result. 

Of other anonymous Catenae, the editing of 
Cramer’s Munich Catena on Romans appears to be 
a much better piece of work than that of his Paris 
Catena on the shorter epistles: to Karo-Lietzmann’s 
account of their No. vn. Catena, from Vienna, the 
present writer has nothing to add : of their No. viii. 
something will be said below, at the end of the 
account of Oecumenius, p. 524*. 
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B. Catena of known authorship .— 

1. Those who have followed down to this point 
the argument of the present article will have 
gathered that the origin of the Catenae in general 
is to be looked for in a more remote age than it 
has been customary to ascribe to them. In par¬ 
ticular, the Catena of Oecumenius (see pp. 485, 
486% 488 b ) is to be placed not, as hitherto, after the 
time of Photius, but before it. Recent investiga¬ 
tions tend still further to accelerate this backward 
movement, and make it probable that the true 
date of Oecumenius is about 600 a.d. 

In a 12th cent. MS at Messina, cod. S. Salva- 
toris 99, a complete commentary on the Apoca¬ 
lypse under the name of Oecumenius has been 
lately found by a German scholar, Fr. Diekamp of 
Munster (see a paper by him in Sitzunrjsberirhte 
tier h. preuss. Ahademie der Wissenschaften, Ber¬ 
lin, 1901, pp. 1046-1056); and the internal evidence 
of the commentary is sufficient to establish roughly 
both the date and the theological standpoint of 
the WTiter. The comment on l 1 iv rax^i states 
that ‘ a period of more than 500 years had elapsed ’ 
since the date of St. John’s vision. The Christ- 
ology is Cyrilline or even Severianist rather than 
Chalcedonian : ip xpScnaxop ical piav vxbaraaiv ko. 1 
fiiav evtpyeiar is the nearest approach to a formu¬ 
lated doctrine of the Incarnation. The writer was 
therefore, if not actually a Monophysite, at any 
rate one of those who still sought for a common 
ground with Monophysitism. 

Diekamp somewhat hastily concludes that his 
discovery is fatal to the genuineness of the Oecu- 
menian "Catena on St. Paul, in which he would 
see only the work of a later compiler excerpting 
Oecumenius in precisely the same way as he ex¬ 
cerpted other ancient authorities. But neither of 
his reasons will stand examination. 

a. ‘ Photius is used in the Oecumenian Catena ; 
but Photius lived in the 9th cent., and the real 
Oecumenius cannot therefore have quoted him.’ 
But it has been shown above (p. 488 b ), following 
lvaro-Lietzmann, that it is not the original Oecu¬ 
menius, but a later recension only, which makes 
use of Photius. 

£. * Oecumenius’ work on the Apocalypse is a 
commentary, not a Catena ; but the so - called 
Oecumenius on St. Paul is a Catena, not a com¬ 
mentary. ’ The argument is specious rather than 
sound. For, in the first place, Oecumenius on St. 
Paul is not quite a Catena on the ordinary model: 
see p. 485 b above. In the second place, Diekamp 
sufficiently answers himself when he shows that 
Oecumenius is the earliest of the Greek commen¬ 
tators on the Apocalypse : if there were no com¬ 
mentators before him, it is difficult to see how he 
could have compiled a Catena. Of the two other 
ancient Greek commentators known to us, Arethas 
of Cappadocian Ca?sarea wrote about A.D. 900, 
Andrew considerably earlier. That Arethas is 
found by Diekamp to make use.of both Oecumenius 
and Andrew, is only what we should expect of a 
scholar as profoundly versed as Arethas m Patris¬ 
tic learning (cf. p. 492% above); but Diekamp also 
makes it clear, lirst that Andrew and Oecumenius 
are not independent of one another, and secondly 
that it was Andrew who used Oecumenius, and 
not vice versd. In his comments on 4 s 6 l 9 s - 15 
Andrew introduces the explanations of ripis or ns 
tup xpb t\iluv ; and in every case the explanation 
so introduced is found in Oecumenius. Especially 
cogent is the case of firjvas xipre in 9 a , because 
there Oecumenius, after balancing the ( apocata- 
stasis * doctrine of the Origenist Evagrius with the 
more rigid eschatology of other writers, compro¬ 
mises on a doctrine of punishment which should 
be eternal indeed in duration, but after the 4 live 
months * modified in intensity (fofHifUpus). When, 


then, we find Andrew quoting with the formula 
rivks fyrpap the very conclusion at which Oecu¬ 
menius had painfully arrived by way of compro¬ 
mise, it would be unreasonable to doubt that Oecu¬ 
menius is the source on which Andrew draws. 

But if Oecumenius on the Apocalypse quotes no 
predecessors for the simple reason that he had no 
predecessors to quote, he does as a matter of fact 
approach the method of Oecumenius on St. Paul 
by not infrequent references to the Fathers gener¬ 
ally. Cyril is quoted four times ; Gregory Nazi- 
anzen and Eusebius, twice each; Aquiln, Josephus, 
Clement (the Stromateis ), Gregory Nyssen, and 
Evagrius, once each. The commentator on the 
Apocalypse and the commentator on St. Paul are 
equally versed in Patristic literature, and employ 
it equally in the measure appropriate to the two 
works. It may be added that, while the former 
is, as has been seen, rather Cyrilline than Chal¬ 
cedonian in the expression of his Christology, 
the latter too appears to have worked on anti- 
Nestorian lines ; for the Catena on St. Paul never 
once cites Theodore of Mopsuestia, and, consider¬ 
ing the number of names adduced in it, this 
omission can hardly be accidental. On internal 
evidence, therefore, there is no reason at all to 
question their identity. 

The external evidence to the commentary of 
Oecumenius on the Apocafypse is confined to a 
single quotation in a Syriac Catena Patrum of the 
7th cent. (Brit. Mus. Add. 17214 = Wright cod. 
dccclv., fol. 72 6). In this MS, which is a collec¬ 
tion of explanations of Bible passages, the prin¬ 
cipal authority employed is Severus of Antioch, 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia is cited as ‘ Theodore 
the heretic *: its Monophysite leanings are there¬ 
fore clear, and we are not surprised to find that 
Oecumenius, in the phrase with which the quota¬ 
tion from him is introduced, is brought into close 
connexion with Severus : * Of Oecumenius, a dili¬ 
gent man, and one who is very orthodox, as the 
letters of the patriarch Mar Severus which are 
written to him show : From the sixth book of 
those composed by him about the Revelation 
of John the Evangelist.’ If the Syriac writer is 
correct, Oecumenius the commentator on the 
Apocalypse was a favoured correspondent of the 
great Monophysite, and must therefore have been 
of mature age before the death of Severus, circa 
a.d. 54U : so that the internal evidence of the com¬ 
mentary, both as to date and as to the theological 
affinities of its author, would be carried somewhat 
further by the Syriac catenist. But among all the 
extant correspondence of Severus the only person 
bearing the name of Oecumenius is a Count to 
whom Severus addressed two dogmatic letters 
before A.D. 512 : and it is probable, therefore, that 
the Syriac writer has blundered in identifying 
the commentator with the correspondent, for the 
interval of * more than 500 years ’ since the vision 
of the Apocalypse is inconsistent with anything 
earlier than the second half of the 6th century. 
At the same time, the fact that the mistake could 
be made suggests that the commentary was not 
quite a new thing when the Syriac MS was 
written. We shall hardly err in placing the com¬ 
mentary on the Apocalypse about 600, and the 
Catena on St. Paul within the limits 560-640. 

Of the original non-Photian form of the Oecu¬ 
menian Catena on St. Paul the following MSS in 
Karo-Lietzmann’s list {op. cit . p. 605) are attri¬ 
buted to the 10th century : 

i. Paris coislin 95, foil. 348. 

ii. Vatic, gr. 766, foil. 249. 

iii. Oxford Bodl. Roe 16, foil. 255. 

iv. Venice Marcianus 546, foil. 59-205 (but 

foil. 134-173, Gal 3 21 -1 Ti 4 10 , are a later 

insertion). 
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v. Milan Ambros. C 295 inf., foil. 190. 

vi. Florence Laurent, plut. x. 6, foil. 286. 

vii. Paris gr. 224, foil. 1-222 (contains also the 

Apocalypse). 

viii. Paris coislin 224, foil. 151-328 (contains 

also Acts, Cath. Epp., Apoc.). 

ix. Vatic, gr. 1430, foil. 267. 

x. Vatic. Palat. gr. 10, foil. 268. 

xi. Athens 100, foil. 377 (1 Co ^-He ll 87 ). 

Of these eleven MSS the first five are, so far 

as can be gathered, homogeneous in the matter 
which they contain. No data are given about the 
last two; the remaining four, Nos. vi.-ix. (save 
that No. viii. perhaps contains only excerpts), 
while agreeing with the first five for all the 
anonymous citations in Oecumenius, differ from 
them with regard to the (in number much fewer) 
named citations, which they either transpose or, 
more rarely, omit. Both classes of MSS give the 
anonymous citations in one and the same con¬ 
tinuous series marked by Greek numerals; and 
the choice appears to lie between the hypothesis 
that the named citations, though they entered 
into the Catena long before the Pliotian matter, 
are yet no part of the original Oecumenius, and 
the more probable hypothesis that in the original 
form of the Catena the named citations were 
separated in some way from the continuous series 
of the anonymous citations,—perhaps by being 
written in the margin,—and so were exposed, in 
the course of the propagation of the text, to 
special danger of either transposition or omission. 

Another Catena, Vatic, gr. 1270, which is treated 
as an independent Catena in Karo-Lietzmann’s 
scheme ( op . cit. No. viii. p. 610), should perhaps, 
as was suggested on p. 489*, above, be treated as 
belonging to the Oecumenian group. This MS, 
which was written in southern Italy about A.D. 
1100, contains the Acts and Catholic epistles, and 
on foil. 79-164 a Catena on Romans and 1 Corin¬ 
thians. From Karo-Lietzmann it would not be 
possible to deduce more than that the names of 
Chrysostom, Severian, and Tlieodoret were found 
in it; but Acacius, Cyril, Gennadius, and Oecu¬ 
menius also occur, and once at least Basil 4k rod 
rrpbs 'L<j>$6to\iv €TrioTo\r)s (sic). It is significant that 
a similar reference to this last appears in Oecu¬ 
menius ; see above, p. 499*. 

2. On the need for a new edition of the com¬ 
mentary on the Pauline epistles by John of 
Damascus, and on some of the MS material for it, 
enough has already been said on p. 519 b . 

3. Cod. Vatic, gr. 1650, a.d. 1037, is a commen¬ 
tary on the Pauline epistles written by Nicolas, 
arcnbishop of Reggio m Calabria. Ehrhard (in 
Krumbacner’s Geschichte der byzantinische Lit - 
teratur *, p. 133), who mentions the MS, gives no 
details of itscontents, so that it is impossible to 
say whether it contains ancient elements. 

C. Original authorities as preserved in the 
Catena }.— 

It is obvious that not much can be done under 
this head until the Catense themselves are made 
accessible in trustworthy texts; and how far that 
is from being the case at the present date it has 
been the business of the preceding paragraphs to 
demonstrate. But, as soon as this preliminary 
work has sufficiently advanced, it would be the 
turn of definitive collected editions of the more 
important writers. Since the Catenae are mainly 
on the longer epistles (see especially p. 518* above), 
the results to be anticipated from this line of 
research will be, in the case of the majority of 
writers, most marked on the Roman, or on the 
Roman and Corinthian, epistles. 

Origen. —The work has already been done tenta¬ 
tively for the Ephesians (pp. 493-495, above); but 
it still remains to be done for the Romans, and for 


the First at any rate of the Corinthian epistles (pp. 

492, 493*). 

l)idym us: p. 499.—It does not seem likely that 
much can be restored for any other epistle than 
2 rorintliians; but Mai’s text (from Vat. gr. 762) 
will need re-editing, and the Didymus material of 
Vat. gr. 692 (see pp. 489*, 522) will need to be 
tested, though it may turn out to be not independ¬ 
ent of the other MS. 

Diodore: p. 501.—The evidence here rests 
wholly on Vat. 762, and a separate edition might 
probably wait for Harnack’s promised undertak¬ 
ing of a * Corpus operum Diodori * (see his ‘ Diodor 
von Tarsus,’ Tcxte und Untersuchungen t N. F. vi. 4, 
1901, p. 68). 

Severian: p. 507. — Severian is perhaps the 
author for whom most is to be expected from a 
careful cross-examination of the Catenae: on the 
Romans (unless Oecumenius should here come to 
the rescue) less has been preserved from him than 
from several other writers ; but for 1 Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, and 
probably for the other shorter epistles as well, a 
rich harvest should lie yielded. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia. —For the shorter epistles 
the work has been done by Dr. Swete (p. 511*): 
for the longer epistles the texts of Mai and 
Cramer (p. 510*) would need revision, and for 
Theodore, as for Didymus, the Catena of Vat. 692 
may or may not add new matter. 

Cyril: p. 515.—The only source from which any 
additions to Pusey’s collection could be hoped for 
would be a re-edited Oecumenius. 

Gennadius: p. 518*.—Oecumenius and the various 
Catenae on Romans ought between them to add 
something, though perhaps it may not be much, to 
the fragments put together by Migne. 

Phot ins: p. 520*.—Here again a separate edition, 
for which the Photian recension of Oecumenius 
would supply the main material, is an imperative 
and probably a not really difficult task. 

D. Author's preserved independently of Catenas .— 

In this department, as was to be expected, more 
work has already been done; but something still 
remains to do. The commentaries of Chrysostom 
(p. 506 b ) and Theodoret (p. 516 b ), and the Latin 
version of Theodore (p. 511*), have been adequately 
edited by English scholars: Rufinus’ version of 
Origen on the Romans is to be expected in the 
Berlin series of the Ante-Nicene Fathers: with 
regard to the letters of Isidore of Pelusium, the 
need for a new and better edition, and the materiel 
which would make such an edition feasible, were 
pointed out with sufficient emphasis on p. 513. 
And besides the many Fathers who expounded the 
Epistles there were some also who edited them. 
It will be seen in the course of the next (and 
concluding) section that patient investigation may 
hope ultimately to restore, with approximate cor¬ 
rectness, the text and apparatus of these early 
editions of St. Paul. 

v. Patristic Editors of the Pauline 
Epistles. — E Yagrius and Euthalius.— The name 
Euthalius conjures up more questions than with 
the information at our disposal it is possible to 
answer. Of late a revolution in Euthalion criti¬ 
cism has been made every few years; and though 
material is accumulating rapidly, the time has not 
yet come for the last word to be said. But no 
estimate of Patristic labours on St. Paul would be 
adequate which did not try to give some account 
of tlie earliest attempts to produce what would 
now be called an edition, with Introduction and 
Prolegomena, of the sacred text. 

(a) * Euthalian matter ’ is a convenient term, of 
which use has already been made (p. 485 1 ) in this 
article, denoting a whole literature of documents, 


j 
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• prologues, argument*!, programmata, , lists of OT 
citations, lists of chapters, colophons, and scraps 
of all kinds,’ found in part or in full in many 
Greek MSS of the Acts and Epistles, and first 
published with any approach to completeness by 
L. A. Zacagni, Collectanea monumentorum veteintm 
ecclesicc Grcecee ac Latince qnm hactenns in Vati¬ 
can a bibliotheca delitucrunt (Rome, 1698), pp. liv- 
lxxvii, 401-708. It falls into two parts—an edition 
of the Pauline epistles, and a subsequent edition 
of the Acts and Catholic epistles with which we 
are here concerned only in so for as it may throw 
light on its author’s previous work on St. Paul. 
To each of the two editions is prefixed a prologue ; 
and these prologues in some MSS are anonymous, 
and in others bear the name of EudaXlov dta k6vov or 
Eu0aX/oa €ttktk6vov XotiXicrjs. According to Zacagni, 
the proper title of the Pauline prologue is 4 Eutha- 
lius the deacon,* and of the other prologue * Eutha- 
lius bishop of Sulca,’ the author having been raised 
to the episcopate in the interval between the com¬ 
position of his two works. Zacagni printed the 
fullest collection of texts accessible to him; and 
though he was not prepared to claim the author¬ 
ship of Euthalius for all his documents, he cer¬ 
tainly attributed the great mass of them to him. 
On the strength of a note of time attached in 
some MSS to one of his Euthalian documents, the 
Martyrium Pauli , he fixed the date of the edition 
of the Pauline epistles at A.D. 458. 

(b) For nearly two centuries no serious advance 
was made upon Zacagni’s statement of the problem. 
The credit of the first contribution of new material 
belongs to a paper by Dr. A. Ehrhard in the 
Centralblatt fur Bibliuthekswesen , 1891, vol. viii. 
pp. 385-411. Ehrhard called attention to the 
occurrence of the name Evagrius in two MSS 
which contain Euthalian material: (i.) codex H 
of the Pauline epistles, a fragmentary MS of the 
6th cent., written in arixoi or sense lines,—‘per 
cola et commata,* to use the more technical term, 
—the colophon of which is written in the first 
person, and in clearly 4 Euthalian * language, by a 
certain Evagrius;* (ii.) codex Neapolitanus II. 
a 7 of the Acts and Epistles (in Gregory’s notation 
=Ac. 83=Paul. 93), a later but completer MS, 
comprising much Euthalian matter without the 
name of Euthalius, together with the Evagrius 
colophon as in cod. H. No one had ever been able 
to identify Euthalius the deacon or Euthalius the 
bishop of Sulca with any known historical per¬ 
sonage ; and Ehrhard proposed to eject him alto¬ 
gether, and to substitute instead the name Evagrius. 
By moving back the date of the Pauline apparatus 
from Zacagni’s 458 (a secondary date found in only 
a few MSS of the Martyrium Pauli) to 396 (a date 
found in all of them without exception), he brought 
the work of his Evagrius within the limits of 
the lifetime of the well-known Origenist writer, 
Evagrius Ponticus, who died in Egypt about 
399. 

(c) Dr. J. Armitage Robinson’s Euthaliana 
(‘Cambridge Texts and Studies,* iii. 3, A.D. 1895) 
w'as principally directed to the analysis of Zacagni’s 
Euthalian collection, with a view of discriminating 
the original matter from that which had accrued 
at later stages. Accepting Dr. Ehrhard’s con¬ 
nexion of the Martyrium Pauli with the year 
396 and with the name Evagrius, Dr. Robinson 
maintained that the Martyrium is itself a secondary 
document, dependent on the Euthalian prologue 
to the Pauline epistles; and be argued back to 
an original Euthalius, to whom is due the pro¬ 
logue and whatever in the Euthalian collection 
is covered by the sketch which the prologue gives 
of its author’s proposed edition. The table of 

• The name has been erased, but there appears to be now no 
loubt at all as to the original reading. 


Old Testament quotations, the table of chapter- 
divisions, and the arrangement of the text by 
sense lines, constitute the sum, according to Dr. 
Robinson, of all that we can safely attribute (in 
addition to the prologue) to the pen of Euthalius 
himself. The date of Euthalius would then fall 
somewhere between the date of the Chronicle of 
Eusebius (which is cited in the prologue) and the 
date of the Martyrium Pauli. Dr. Robinson’s 
tentative results have been superseded by the 
discovery next to be mentioned ; but the value 
of his method is independent of it and unaffected 
by it. 

( d) The first part (1902), which alone has yet 
appeared, of H. v. Soden’s elaborate but far from 
lucid textual Introduction to the NT, Die Schriften 
des NT in ihrer dltesten ei'reichbaren Textgestalt 
kergestellt auf Grand ihrer Tcxtgeschichte , has 
settled once for all, not indeed the w’hole problem 
of Euthalian criticism (as the author seems to 
suppose), but the vexed questions of Euthalius’ 
place and date. In his discussion on Euthalius 
(pp. 637-682), von Soden prints from an Athos 
codex (Laura 149, saec. xL toll. 1-4) a 4 confession 
of Euthalius, bishop of Sulca, concerning the 
orthodox faith.* The document belongs to the 
days of the Monothelite controversy, after pope 
Martin’s Lateran Council (A.D. 649), and after the 
death of Maximus Confessor 4 of blessed memory * 
(A.D. 662), but presumably, since no mention is 
made of it, before the Sixth Council (A.D. 680). 
Latin theologians—-Ambrose, Augustine, Leo—are 
cited in this Greek confession of faith on equal 
terms w’ith Athanasius and Cyril; the mention of 
the 4 Holy Catholic and Apostolic great church of 
Rome ’ is given precedence over the mention of the 
4 four Holy and (Ecumenical Synods*; and Western 
origin is made quite certain, if further proof w T ere 
needed, w hen the writer attributes his attack on 
Maximus, of which he is now making public 
retractation, to the instigation of John the ‘ex¬ 
ceptor 5 or official of the 4 duchy,* 6 iKaKtirrup rrjt 
SovKiarijs apxn s, for the term ‘ducatus’ or duchy 
points to the Western provinces of the Byzantine 
empire. Thus there can be no doubt that the see of 
Euthalius is, after all, the only known city bearing 
a name anything like Sulca—ythat is to say. Sulci 
in Sardinia. The difficulty which was naturally 
felt in waking a Greek writer bishop in Sardinia 
in the 4th or 5th cent, vanishes when we transfer 
him to the 7th, a period when even Rome, 
through the closeness of its renewed relations 
w r ith Constantinople, became for the time half- 
Greek again.* 

What is the effect of von Soden’s discovery 
upon the Euthalian question ? Its main result is 
naturally to enhance the importance of Ehrhard’s 
Evagrian discoveries, since Evagrius, even if he 
was not the person who in 396 put together the 
Martyrium Pauli , is mentioned in the 6th cent, 
codex H, and is consequently earlier than Eutha¬ 
lius. Dr. Armitage Robinson aimed at rescuing 
out of the Euthalian congeries such documents as 
he thought could be attributed to Euthalius him¬ 
self rather than to his successors, Evagrius or 
others: our present aim must be the exact con¬ 
verse of this, namely, to discriminate what can 
be attributed to Evagrius or other predecessors 
before Euthalius set liis hand to the collection. 
With this view we proceed, firstly, to draw up a. 
list of the Pauline documents contained in Zacagni’s 
edition, and, secondly, to enumerate the sources 
earlier than the 7th cent, which include any of 

* It is perhaps worth while in this connexion to call attention 
to the Laudian MS of the Acts, which we know to have been in 
Sardinia at some date before 785. The third correcting hand, 
which is attributed to the 7th cent., added in the margin a 
series of chapter-divisions which appear to be either those of 
Euthalius’ edition or at least closely related to them. 
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this Euth&lian matter, since so much at least must 
be earlier than Euthalius himself. 

l. Complete list of Euthalian documents 
(with reference to the pages of Zacagni’s edition). 

(i.) p. 515: rpbXoyot rporatrtrbfievos r(av iS' irttrro- 
Xtav UavXov. A sketch of firstly the life, secondly 
the writings, thirdly the chronology of St. Paul: 
the latter is summarized, says the writer, from the 
XpoptKol Kavdvcs of Eusebius Pampliili, though in 
fact the History of the same author appears to be 
as largely employed. At the end of the second 
section of this prologue, the analysis of the Epistles, 
some indication is given of wliat the reader may 
expect to find in the sequel: rd fxbv tear extrop-yv 
rap ijfiQv elpfodia repi avrwv £ri togovtov nad iK&orrjv 
8b Gvvrbptai ertaroXrjy ev rots ei-ys rpord^opev ryv tZv 
KetpaXaitav (Kdetrtv evl rtav trotptardrtay nvi Kal <ptXoxpi<r- 
rtav rarbptay iyuav rerovr\pevT\v ov pi)v dXXa Kal tt)v 
rtav dvayvvxreiav dKpt^eGTdryv ropifv, tJ\v re [v.l. 
tup delta? fiaprvpttbv evarddenrov etipeatv ij/xets rex^o- 
Xoy^aavres d^eKetpaXattatrdfieda ertropevbfxevot ry rfjs 
utpiji dyayytlxret ’ bKdrjtrdfxeda S' ovv ravryv evdvs fiera 
rovSe rbv xpoXoyoy. That is to say, immediately 
after the prologue should come a convenient and 
summary conspectus of the quotations in the 
Epistles; while to each several epistle would be 
prefixed a list of its chapters, taken over from an 
earlier Father. What the * exact division of the 
dvayvtatrets * means, whether it was taken over from 
the earlier Father or, like the list of quotations, 
was an original work, and in the latter case 
whether it too came immediately after the pro¬ 
logue, are more difficult questions, the considera¬ 
tion of which must for the moment be postponed. 

(ii.) p. 535 : /xaprvpiov UavXov. A brief statement 
of the Apostle’s martyrdom at Rome, important 
as containing a note that the interval since the 
martyrdom was 330 years ‘down to the present 
consulship, Arcadius IV. Honorius III.,* i.e. A.D. 
396. One particular class of the MSS contains also 
the further note that 63 years liad elapsed between 
the last mentioned consulship and ‘this present 
consulship, Leo Augustus I./ i.e. A.D. 458. In 
view both of the statements in the prologue (see 
just above) and of the order of the documents, e.g ., 
m the Naples MS (see p. 528 b , below), it is doubtful 
whether the Martyrium is in its proper place here 
—unless, indeed, it is to be treated (as perhaps it 
should be) as a mere appendix to the prologue. 

(iii. ) p. 537 : dvaKetpaXaitatrts rtav dvayv&treiav Kal &v 
iXOVGI KetpaXaltav Kal /xaprvpttav xad* iKdtrryy eriGroXyv 
rod dvotrrdXov Kal Bata? iKdtmj rovrtav trrlxtay rvyxdvet. 
A summary of the ‘lections* for each epistle of 
the Apostle; and how many chapters, how many 
quotations, how many verses each ‘lection’ con¬ 
tains. In this case there is no doubt that the 
dvdyvtotns or lection is a division of an epistle, 
containing several KetpdXata or chapters. The 
trrlxos is presumably the measured line of 16 
syllables, equivalent to a hexameter verse.* Thus 
die Epistle to the Romans contained 5 lections, 
19 chapters, 48 quotations, 820 verses. It may be 
added that the number of trrixot is noted not only 
for the actual text of the Epistles, but for several 
of the accompanying documents,—for instance, the 
prologue is reckoned at 300 trrixot , the Martyrium 
(not including the second date) at 16 trrixot, + the 
summary with which we are now concerned at 60 
t ttLxol ,— and it may be conjectured that their pres¬ 
ence or absence is a criterion which distinguishes 
one stratum from another in the ‘ Euthalian ’ 
collection. 

(iv.) p. 542: rpSypa/i/xa. Introduction (of 7 crrlxot) 
to No. v. (summary table of Scripture quotations), 
explaining the use of black ana red numerals in 

* See, further, for the meaning of , p. 527 b , below. 

t But in the case of the prologue and the Martyrium the 
*r*X* are not given in all of Zacagni’s MSS. 


the following table [this will be best understood 
from a concrete case; see the next paragraph]: 
every red numeral would be found repeated in the 
margin of the text itself; the series of both red 
and black numerals would begin afresh for each 
epistle. 

(v.) p. 542: dvaKetpaXaitoatt deltav fiaprvpitav (78 
trrixot). Carrying out the rules just given, the 
table begins as follows: 4 In the Epistle to the 
Romans xlviii. [quotations]; Genesis vi., namely, 
6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13; Exodus iii., namely, 15, 16, 40,* 
and so on, meaning that the six quotations from 
Genesis are the 6th, 8th, 9th, 11th, 12th, and 13th 
in order among the 48 OT quotations in Romans. 
The numbers here represented in roman numerals 
would be black letters in the Greek, those in arabic 
numerals would be red, and the same red letters 
would be found opposite to the quotations in the 
body of the text: thus in the margin of Ro 4* 
erlarevaev 8b *A8padjx r<p detp, k.t.X., we should expect 
r Vevbtretas, ana of Ro 4 17 raripa roXXtav idvQv rbdetKd 
tre , Ave should expect y reviews (the numeral in 
each case in red), meaning that the quotations 
came from Genesis, and were respectively the sixth 
and eighth OT quotations made in the epistle. 

(vi.) p. 546. List of the places from which the 
Epistles were written (12 trrixot). 

(vii.) p. 547. List of the names associated with 
St. Pauf’8in the headings to the Epistles (12 trrixot). 

(viii.) p. 548 : rpoypappa (not reckoned by trrixot). 
Introduction to No. ix. (second or fuller table of 
Scripture quotations), explaining that all St. Paul's 
quotations Avould be found written in full, with 
the name of the book from which each was taken, 
and with two numbers, red and black respectively: 
the red signified the place in the series of quota¬ 
tions contained in that particular epistle,—a fresh 
reckoning in red beginning with each epistle,— 
while the numeration in black Avas continuous 
throughout the Epistles, and signified the number 
in the series of quotations taken from that par¬ 
ticular book of the OT. The same red number 
(but not the black) recurred in the margin of the 
text at the point Avhere the quotation Avas made. 

(ix.) p. 549: dvaKetpaXaltatrts deltav fxaprvpttay (not 
reckoned by trrixot). To illustrate the above rule, 
let us turn to the table for 1 Corinthians, and we 
should find it begin someAvhat thus : A! 'Htraiov rpo- 
tpi]Tov IE' aroXQ r^v trotpiav rtav trotpiav Kal ri)v trtivevtv 
tCjv trvverCbv dder^ata, Avhere the A' would be in red, 
signifying the first quotation in 1 Corinthians, and 
the IE' in black, signifying the fifteenth quotation 
from Isaiah, fourteen having been marked already 
in Romans.* Noav it seems obvious that (viii.) (ix.) 
are not additional to, but a substitution for, the 
other table of Scripture quotations described above 
(iv.) (v.): the title is the same, rpbypup.pja' dvaKetpa- 
Xaltatrts deltav fiaprvpiuv : the use of the red numbers 
in the summaries and in the margin of the text is 
the same, but the use of the black numbers is dif¬ 
ferent and inconsistent: the trrixot are reckoned 
for the first table, but not for the second. Either 
table is useful taken by itself, but the table of 
No. ix. gives more information than that of No. v.: 
its black numeration being continuous throughout 
the Epistles, it enables the reader to see at a 
glance the total amount of use which St. Paul’s 
Avritings make of any particular OT book. Which 
of the two is the table promised in the prologue, is 
a question we need not yet finally answer; but 
Ave shall hardly be wrong in supposing that they 
represent different strata in the development of 
the collection, and the natural hypothesis to start 
from will be that the fuller and more elaborate 
one is the later. 

* Zacagni inserts a third numeration, which he admits is not 
in the MSS; he has misunderstood, as Robinson (Eutkmlimna, 
p. 19) points out, the language of the wpiypapt/um. 
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(x.) p. 569. List of the 14 epistles of St. Paul; 
probably connected with what follows. 

(xi.) p. 570. 4 Why the epistles of Paul are 

called 14?’ This is taken from the same source as 
the next piece. 

(xii.) p. 570: inr69eais Tpi&rrjs vpbs P (o/xalovs 4m- 
aroXps ( incipit ra&rijv 4mar4\\€i dirb Koplvdov, ex¬ 
plicit reXeiot rrjv 4iriaro\i\v). This and the preceding 
come, as Matthaei and von Dobscliiitz have pointed 
out, from the pseudo-Atlianasian Synopsis sacra 
scriptures . But now that Euthalius is transferred 
to the 7 th cent., there is no reason why matter 
which 4 Euthalian * MSS have borrowed from the 
Synopsis should not have been borrowed by Eutha¬ 
lius himself. These pieces cannot have belonged 
to the collection in its original, or what we may 
without prejudice call the Evagrian, form: that 
they came to it through Euthalius himself is prob¬ 
able enough, but is one of the many things that 
cannot be decisively asserted until we have more 
knowledge of the MSS. None of the last three 
pieces are reckoned by arlxoi. 

(xiii.) p. 573: (kOcctis KftpaXaliov KaOoXiKwv ko. 0' 
iKdarifv imoTokty roO ’AiroaTbXov, 4xbvriav tivwv Kal 
piepiKds inro8iaip4aeis rds 8i a rov Kirvafiapews. * List of 
all the chapters in each epistle of the Apostle, some 
chapters having also subdivisions; and such sub¬ 
divisions are marked in red.’ Nothing follows 
this title in Zacagni’s edition; and it is on the 
whole probable that nothing was meant to follow, 
but that the title serves as a general introduction 
to the chapter-lists which precede each individual 
epistle. That for the Romans immediately follows. 

(xiv.) p. 573 : K£<pdXaia rrjs irpbs 'YwuaLovs imoToXTjs 
i0’ (37 tTTtxot ). In the list which follows, one 
chapter, the 17th, has subdivisions: in other 
epistles—their Ke<pd\aia (together with the pseudo- 
Atlmnasian argumcnta) are given later on in Zaca- 
gni—subdivisions are rather more frequent. There 
can be no doubt that these chapter-lists correspond 
exactly with the scheme outlined under No. xiii. 

(xv.) p. 576: varies lectiones to the Epistles.— 
What ought to have appeared here is the text of 
the Epistles as contained in the Euthalian MSS : 
but, in order no doubt to save space, Zacagni only 
collated them with J. Morin’s Paris NT (A.D. 1628). 
This list of various readings does not concern us, 
save in so far as we may note that every 50th 
arixos is marked in the margin (Ro l 24 arlxoi p, 
2 U (ttIxoi p, p ad so on), and that each epistle has 
a subscription signifying (a) its place of writing 
—cf. No. yi. above,—and (b) the number of arlxoi 
contained in it :* generally also (r) its liearer. Thus 
for 1 Corinthians, IIpAt K opivOlovs a 4ypd<py dirb 
^iXlirmov did 2re0 avd ical 4 >oprovvdrov Kal ’A x^kov 
Kal T ifio04oV arlxoi «o (870) : for Titus, Hpbs Titov 
rijs Kpi)Tu>v 4KKXrjalas irpC/rov 4irlaKoirov x ci P OTOlfr l^^ t/Ta 
4ypd<py air b NiKorbXews rijs Maxcdovias' arlxoi pf' 

(107). 

2. Sources earlier than tiie seventh 

CENTURY WHICH INCLUDE ANY EUTHALIAN 
MATTER. —To show how much of all this matter 
is earlier than Euthalius we have the direct evi¬ 
dence of the fragmentary 6 th century MS of the 
Pauline epistles known as H, reinforced up to a 
certain point by the Naples codex, and the less 
direct evidence of various Syriac MSS of the 
Epistles written between 400 and 625 A.D., as well 
as the dates contained in the Martyrium Pauli . 

{a) Codex H was once a complete MS of the 
epistles of St. Paul, and belonged apparently 
before the end of the 10 th cent, to the monastery 
of Athanasius on Mount Athos, where it was taken 

* The following is the Euthalian stichometry for the text of 
the Epistles, as collected out of Zacagni: Homans, 920; 1 Corin¬ 
thians, 870; 2 Corinthians, 690; Galatians, 293; Ephesians, 812; 
Philippians, 208; Coloesmns, 208; 1 Thessalonians,193; 2 Thes- 
salomans, 106; Hebrews, 708; 1 Timothv, 230: 2 Timothy, 172: 
Titus, 107 [but codex H gives 97]; Philemon, 47. 


to pieces, and the leaves, or many of them, were 
employed in the binding of other MSS. The leaves 
thus distributed accompanied of course the MSS 
with which they had been incorporated, and are 
now dispersed throughout Europe : of the 41 leaves 
known to exist, 8 are still at Athos, 22 are at 
Paris, 2 at Turin, and the remaining 9 in various 
Russian libraries. Portions of nine epistles are 

P reserved, the only ones unrepresen ted being 
tomans, Ephesians, Philippians, 2 Thessalonians, 
Philemon. The signatures pr and pR' (46 and 49) 
have been deciphered at He 12 u and 1 Ti 6 11 re¬ 
spectively : from which it may be reckoned that 
each gathering contained nearly three pages of 
Westcott and Hort’s smaller edition; and that, as 
the whole matter down to He 12 ls occupies about 
122 pages in that edition, while 46 gatherings 
would be equivalent to 130 pages, the MS must 
have originally contained enough in the way of ad¬ 
ditional or prefatory matter, other than xe^AXam,* 
to account for the balance between the two figures. 
A complete transcription of all the 41 leaves was 
published in 1889 by M. Henri Omont (Notices et 
Extraits , xxxiii. 1 ); Hr. Robinson in his Euthali- 
ana , pp. 48-69, added parts of 16 more pages, which 
he restored from the 4 set-off’ or traces which these 
pages, before they were lost, had left of their 
text on the pages that were originally next to 
them. From these two sources, combined with 
Hr. Ehrhard’s paper, it results that codex H is 
distinguished by the following characteristics :— 
a. The manuscript is written in 4 sense lines.’ 
At a time when manuscripts were written without 
anything like a developed system of punctuation, 
some imitation of the arrangement that already 
existed for the poetical books of the OT was one 
obvious means of filling the gap; the end of each 
otLxos, or 4 verse,’ was made to correspond to some 
sort of break in the sense, and, so far, was more or 
less equivalent to a comma. But as the original 
<rrlxos was the hexameter line, and this always 
remained the standard by which in ordinary cases 
the size of books or chapters was calculated, the 
sense arlxos naturally aimed at something like the 
same average length, and was therefore often a 
good deal shorter than the modern interval between 
comma and comma. Conversely, it was much 
longer than the actual line of a MS written, as 
so many uncial MSS were written, in narrow 
columns. In codex H itself (to judge from Dr. 
Robinson’s transcriptions) the line in the literal 
sense never contains more than 21 letters, and the 
arlxos —which is distinguished by beginning further 
out to the left than the lines in the middle of a 
arlxos do—covers one, two, three, or sometimes 
even four, lines: the average is a little over two 
lines, and apparently about 37 letters. 

/ 8 . To each epistle of w hich the commencement 
is extant is prefixed a table of xe^AXoia : the whole 
of that for 1 Timothy (a'-«/), and part of those for 
Galatians (t'-i/S'), Hebrews (f'-ta'), and Titus (/S'-r), 
are preserved. In tw’o instances, chapters f 
and 6' of Hebrews, subdivisions are also marked, 
a' /S' 7 ' in the first case, /S' only in the second: these 
subdivisions are marked in red (Robinson, p. 66 ). 
Thus we have here substantial equivalence between 
codex H and Zacagni, Nos. xiii., xiv. 

7 . At Col 2 1 and 3 5 the letters r' and 0\ at 
2 Ti 2 4 and 2® + the letters y and 5', at Tit 2 s the 
letter 7 , are legible in the margin, indicating the 
commencement in the text of the chapters marked 
by the corresponding numbers in the list. It does 
not appear that Zacagni’s apparatus anywhere 

* The m are included in the reckoning lust made, since 
the three gatherings on which that reckoning is based contain 
the for 1 Timothy, reckoned at 22 rr<x«<. 

t See the supplementary notes to JL Omont’s transcript in 
Robinson, p. 68. 
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definitely promises that the chapters should be 
marked in the body of the text; but the analogy 
of the procedure with regard to the OT citations 
demands it; and the fact that Zacapii, in his Latin 
translations of the chapter-tables, inserts through¬ 
out the references to our own chapters and verses, 
seems to show that his MSS do actually mark the 
commencements in question. 

8 . The OT quotations in the text are noted in 
the margin, and are clearly intended to be num¬ 
bered through for each epistle. Thus at 1 Co 10 36 
we have ta! icy (i.e. Ps 23, eleventh quotation 

in the epistle), and at He 2 13 O' ypaXy. tea, 2 13 t 'H oatov, 
2 lfl ia ’Herafov {i.e. Ps 21 supplies the ninth, Isaiah 
the tenth and eleventh quotations for the epistle); 
if at He 1®* 6 * 7 * 6 we have only BcurtX., A evrepovofi. , 
yf/aXfi ., \pa\fi. fid ', this shows that the system is 
not systematically carried out, and confirms what 
other indications suggest, namely, that codex H 
is not an original, but a copy, and not always an 
accurate copy. To which of Zacagni’s two tables 
of OT quotations—Nos. iv., v., or Nos. viii., ix. 
—these marginal annotations correspond, there is 
so far nothing to decide. 

e. The number of •orlxoi is noted at the end of 
each chapter-table, and at the end of the text of 
each epistle. Thus the ne<f>d\cua for 1 Timothy are, 
22 orlxoi, for Titus 8; the text of Hebrews con¬ 
tains 703, that of Titus 97. That every 50th orlxoi 
was also noted in the margin our authorities do 
not apparently say; but the Naples codex (see 
immediately below) proves that Evagrius included 
that method in his system, and codex H is through 
its subscription connected clearly enough with 
Evagrius. In the case of the chapter-tables, as 
also of all documents such as the prologue, the 
Martyrium , and the like, there can be no doubt 
that the ort'xos was the line of hexameter length 
(reckoned equivalent to 16 syllables or 36 letters): 
but it is possible that for the text of the epistles, 
arranged as it was in sense orlxoi, these latter 
were themselves taken as the basis of calculation. 
The practical difference would not be great, for we 
have seen (p. 527 b , above) that the sense orlxos in 
codex H averaged about 37 letters. 

$*. The subscriptions to the individual epistles 
contain, besides the number of orlxoi, similar his¬ 
torical data to those given in Zacagni. Thus for 
Titus : Ilai/Xoi/ droordXov iirtoroXi} rpbs Titov rys 
K prprCjv iKKXrjolas icpGrrov dirloKorov x ei P OTOV7 1&t VTa 
£yp&<f>r) dvb NucoirtXew* rijt Maxetaidas, as in Zacagni 
(p. 527 a , above). 

ri. The subscription to the whole MS records 
that ‘ I [Evagrius *] wrote for public use this volume 
of Paul the Apostle in orlxoi to the best of my 
ability, with a view to making reading easier for 
our brethren . . . and the book was compared 
with the copy at Caesarea in the library, written by 
the hand of the holy Pamphilus.’ 

(6). We have seen that codex H, to judge from 
its size, must in all probability have contained 
prefatory matter before the text and Ke<j>dXata of 
the Epistles; and some light is thrown upon this 
question of the apparatus of Evagrian MSS by the 
only other MS yet known which contains Evagrius’ 
name, Naples u. a 7; though, as the MS is of later 
date than Euthalius, it must not be too hastily 
assumed that all its contents are Evagrian rather 
than Euthalian. Unfortunately, our knowledge of 
the details of its text is not yet complete ; but the 
old Naples catalogue of 1826 {Codices greed MSS 
regies bibliothecae Borbonici descripti atque Ulustrali 
a Salvatore CyrUlo, pp. 13-24) enumerates the fol¬ 
lowing contentsEoL 1, prologue of Euthalius to 
the Acts, but without his name; fol. 3, second 
prologue to the Acts vdXai koI xpordXai . . . 
rexolijrat ra&nrjv — this has now been published in 
* As restored by Ehrhard, see above, p. 525*. 


the American Journal of Theology (ii. [1898] 353- 
387) by Dr. E. von Dobschiitz, who assigns it, 
apparently on good grounds, to Theodore of Mop- 
suestia’s commentary ; fol. 7, list of chapters, and 
summary of OT citations, in Acts; fol. 11, text of 
Acts ; fol. 41, [Euthalian] prologue to the Catholic 
epistles; fol. 42, argumenta , lists of chapters, and 
text of the Catholic epistles; fol. 56, [Euthalian] 
prologue to the Pauline epistles, followed by the 
summary of lections (Zacagni, Nos. i. and iii.); fol. 
66, argumenta , lists of chapters (Zacagni, Nos. xiL 
and xiv.), and text of the Paulino epistles, followed 
by the Martyrium Pauli (Zacagni, No. ii.) and the 
note Eirtypios iypa\j/a (as in codex H, save that the 
Navigatio Pauli , eKarovrapxos . . . dvrjvlx^V^ aif i I s 
intercalated into the middle of it); fol. 122, the 
opening chapters of the Apocalypse. Thus the 
name Euthalius seems not to appear anywhere 
in the MS, while the name Evagrius appears in 
the note which concludes the Pauline matter. 
But we further learn from other sources (see 
Robinson, p. 6) that yet a second note contains 
the name Evagrius, namely, that which is appended 
to the summary of lections: in Zacagni, p. 541, 
this is in the lirst person, but anonymous ; in the 
Naples MS it runs, * I, Evagrius, have distinguished 
the lections, and have made an accurate sticho- 
metry for the hole hook of the Apostle by marking 
every 50th orlxos, and have set out the chapters 
of each lection and the citations contained in it, 
and also the number of orlxoi in the lection.* 

Thus the testimony of the Naples MS, late as it 
is, definitely vindicates for Evagrius, and there¬ 
fore for the pre - Euthalian edition of St. Paul, 
something more than codex H in its mutilated 
condition was able to do, namely Zacagni’s No. iii. 
Putting the evidence of the two MSS together, 
we see that before the year 600—and if we are 
right in treating codex H as already a rather 
corrupt exemplar of the edition, we might say 
before the year 500—a certain Evagrius published 
an edition of the Pauline epistles, with the text 
arranged ‘ colometrically * in sense lines; with 
OT references marked m the margin, and num¬ 
bered through for each epistle; with an elaborate 
arrangement of chapters and subdivisions of 
chapters in black and red; with calculation of 
the sticliometry, not only of the text itself of the 
Epistles (guaranteed by a mark at every 50th 
orlxoi), but even of the editor’s chapter headings; 
with a subscription to each epistle giving geo¬ 
graphical and personal information; and, finally, 
with some prefatory matter, including at least a 
continuous table of ‘ lections ’ for the whole series 
of Epistles, in which the number of chapters, 
citations, and orlxoi contained in each lection wan 
separately enumerated. 

(c) In attempting to fix -with more precision the 
date of the edition of Evagrius, the evidence of 
the early Syriac MSS of the Pauline epistles will 
have to be taken into account. Wright’s British 
Museum catalogue comprises several MSS anterior 
to the time of Euthalius, and three or four of them 
may jpossibly contain Euthalian matter. Cod. 
cxxxin. (Ada. 14476), sfec. v.-vi., divides Romans 
into 21 sections by Greek letters, and has a further 
mark, found occasionally throughout the Epistles, 
consisting of a single Syriac letter; but no de¬ 
tails are given which would make it possible to 
say whether or no these are Euthalian (Evagrian) 
chapters. Cod. cxxxiv. (Add. 14480), ssec. v.-vi., 
has the same place-colophons as Evagrius,—in¬ 
cluding 1 Corinthians ‘ from Philippi of Macedonia,* 
and 1 Timothy ‘from Laodicea,’ — and also a 
reckoning of the orlxoi for each epistle. In cod. 
cxxxviii. (Add. 14477), ssec. vi.-vii., the colophons 
give not only the place of writing and the number 
of orlxoi, but also in each case the bearers of thr 
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epistle; * and for 2 Timothy, Titus, and Philemon 
the same personal details as in Zacagni’s text (and 
therefore m the case of Titus, see p. 528 b , above, 
the same as in codex H). On the other hand, the 
stichometry of these MSS does not appear to coin¬ 
cide with that of Euthalius. Finally, cod. cxli. 
(Add. 14478), A.D. 622, has marginal notes, in¬ 
dicating the sources of the Apostle’s quotations, 
which would seem to be of ‘Euthalian’ (Evagrian) 
origin. Further investigation of this line of in¬ 
quiry, which promises to be not without fruit, 
must be left to Syriac scholars; but even without 
Syriac evidence there is ground enough on the 
(ireek side to push back the Evagrian nucleus of 
the Euthalian edition into the 5th century. 

( d ) This being so, the witness of the Martyrium 
Pauli to a precise dating at the end of the 4th cent, 
acquires enhanced importance. It has been seen 
that that document (Zacagni’s No. ii.) is dated by 
its writer in 396, while one branch of the MS tra¬ 
dition odds the supplementary date of a redactor 
in 458. The document is so brief that it hardly 
seems likely to have been borrowed, rather than 
composed, for the edition of the Epistles ; and if it 
was composed for it, the whole Evagrian edition is 
naturally brought into immediate connexion with 
that year. But, again, an Evagrius who was 
writing in 396 could surely be no other than the 
well-known theologian and writer who was trained 
by Basil and his brother Gregory, who, after varied 
experiences in Cappadocia, Constantinople, and 
Jerusalem, sought refuge among the ascetics of 
Nitria and Scetis, where he numl>ered Rufinus and 
Pnllndius among his pupils, and where he poured 
out book after book, for the benefit of his fellow 
ascetics, till his death in 398 or 399. One phrase in 
the Evagrian colophon of codex H, tGjv nad' ijfias 
d dt\<t>Qv, suggests that the writer was living the 
monastic life, and so far would bear out the hypo¬ 
thesis ; but it remains a hypothesis still, and 
nothing is more necessary in threading our way 
through the mazes of the Euthalian labyrinth 
than to keep clear the distinction between hypo¬ 
thesis and ascertained fact. The value of such a 
hypothesis at this stage is rather to suggest lines 
of inquiry, and to give point and direction to the 
further investigation of manuscripts which must 
precede final judgment. 

We have now enough material at our disposal 
to turn back to the list of Zacagni’s Euthalian 
matter (p. 526 ft ), and to distinguish roughly how 
much of it is Evagrian, or, at any rate, pre- 
Euthalian. The true authorship of the first piece, 
the prologue, is the most difficult, as well as the 
most important, problem left for discussion, and 
cannot be settled off-hand. But for the rest a 
rapid summary will suffice. No. ii. is dated at 
396 (458) A.D., and is therefore pre - Euthalian. 
whether or no it is Evagrian. No. ui. is vindicated 
for Evagrius by the Naples MS. Nos. iv. and v. go 
together, as do Nos. vui. and ix.: these two pairs 
of documents are alternative to one another, an 1 
therefore of different authorship; the probabilities 
are that the one pair is Evagrian, the other Euth¬ 
alian, and, if so, the simpler method and briefer 
statement of Nos. iv. and v. indicate the ear¬ 
lier editor. Nos. vi. and vii. may be Evagrian, but 
are in any case less important. Nos. viii and ix. 
are probably, as has just been said, Euthalius’ de¬ 
velopment of Nos. iv. and v. Nos. x., xi., xii. are 
not Evagrian, and indeed are inconsistent with 
Evagrius: their source is in the pseudo-Athanasiau 
synopsis: but if we regard Euthalius as a compiler, 
there is no reason why it should not have been he 
vho engrafted upon the Evagrian stock material 
borrowed from pseudo-Athanasius. Nos. xiii. and 

* Zacagni’s text omits the bearers for Gal., 1 These., « Thess., 
I Tim., 2 Tim., Titus. 
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xiv. are again Evagrian, and so is the apparatus 
to the text in No. xv. 

The time has perhaps hardly come for expressing 
even a hypothetical view about the authorship of 
the prologue. If it proceeds from Euthalius, then 
the ‘Father* from whom the system of chapter 
divisions was taken over (p. 526 tt , above) was no 
doubt Evagrius ; if Evagrius himself wrote in 
these terms, the Father to whom he acknowledged 
himself indebted may well have been Pamphilus. 
If Euthalius was the author, then the dvayvAaew 
TOfiai will probably mean the colometrical arrange¬ 
ment of the text, since that is the sense of the 
parallel passages in the prologue to Acts; bub if 
Evagrius, then the words most naturally refer 
to the arrangement by lections, summarized in 
Zacagni’s No. iii., which, as we have seen, was cer¬ 
tainly part of Evagrius* work. One would natur¬ 
ally prefer the alternative which would connect 
the prologue with the earlier Evagrian edition; 
but it is not impossible that it may prove to be of 
composite origin—an Evagrian nucleus worked up 
and developed by Euthalius. 

Here, again, little advance can be made without 
more knowledge of MSS, and it is certainly strange 
that no attempt has been made to produce a more 
critical edition than Zacagni’s of the Euthalian 
apparatus. This inquiry may therefore be fitly 
brought to a close by a tentative and doubtless very 
imperfect enumeration of early Euthalian MSS— 

(1) Oecumcnian MSS with Euthalian apparatus 
(see above, p. 485 b )— 

Milan Ambros. C 295 inf., wee. x. 

Paris coislin 27, saec. x.; coislin 28, A.D. 
1056 ; coislin 30, ssec. xL ; coislin 224, saec. 
xi. ; gr. 219, ssec. xi.; gr. 223, saec. xi.; gr. 
224, saec. x. 

Patinos te, siec. xi. 

Venice Marcianus 34, saec. xi. 

(2) Xon-Occumcninn MSS with Euthalian appa¬ 
ratus — 

Basle AN iii. 11, saec. xi.; AN iv. 2, ssec. x. 
London Brit. Mus. 28816, A.D. 1111. 

Naples II a 7, sa*c. xi. ?; TI a 8, saec. x.-xi. 
Oxford Christ Church Wake 12, saec. xi. ; 
Wake 38, saec. xi. 

Paris arm. 9 (Graeco-Armenian), saec. xi. ; gr. 

105 (fragmentary), saec. x. 

Rome Vatic, gr. 363, saec. xi.; gr. 1650 (Zaca¬ 
gni’s Cryptoferratensis), A.D. 1037; gr. 
1761 (Zacagni’s Lollinianus), saec. xi. ; Vat. 
Urbin. gr. 3, saec. xi. ; Vat. Reg. gr. 29, 
save. xi. ; Vat. Reg. gr. 179 (Zacagui’s Iiegio- 
Alexandrinus), saec. xi. 

IJTDEX OF THE WRITERS, ETC., DEALT WITH ABOVE 

Acaeius of Ciosarea, 484** b , 489% 497% 522% 524*. 

Aeonnetue, 518* 

Aetius, 500 b . 

Alexander, ‘the ancient heretic,* 485*, 489 b .* 

Alexander of Nicrea, 522*. 

Alexandrine school. See Clement, Origeu, Didvmus, Isidore, 
Cyril. 

Allegory : in relation to Origen, 495% 490* ; Diodore, 501*; 
Chrysostom, 501 b ; Theodore, 509*; Isidore, 514 b ; Cyril, 
616*; Clement, 521*. 

Amalarius, 510 b . 

Ambrose of Milan, 510 b , 511% 522 b , 525 b . 

Ainbrosiaster, 484*. b , 491 b , 510 b , 511*. 

Anastasius, 489*, 522 b . 

Andrew, 523*- b 

Antiochene school, 484 b , 497b, 500*- b , 501% 508*. b , 512*- b , 513*, 
516*, 617 b , 518 b , 519*. See Theodore of Heraclea, Eusebiui 
of Emesa, Apollinaris, Eunomius, Diodore, John Chry-. 
sostom, Severian, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Isidore, Theo* 
doret, Gennadiys, Theodore the Monk. 

Antiochus of Ptolemais, 507*- b . 

Apollinarianism, 491% 500*, 

Apollinaris of Laodicea, 4S4 b , 485% 487% 488% 494*, 495% 497% 
flOO*- b , 522*- b. 

Apollonius, 484% 

* Clarendon figures indicate that the passage referred to ii 
devoted wholly to the subject in question. 
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Aquila, 518% 523b. 

Archelaus the bishop, 522b. 

Arethas of Cassarea, 485*- % 492% 523% 

Arianism, 49S**% 600*- b . 

Asterius, 498 b , 518*. 

Athanasius, 497*, 498b-l99% 508*, 522 b , 525% 

Athanasius, pseudo-, 527% 529*. 

Augustine, 602% 625 % 

Barsanuphius, 490b. 

Basil, 486*- % 491% 497% <96^-499*. 500% 515% 521% 522*- % 524* 

529% 

Basilides, 680% 

Cwsarius, 497*, 522% 

Oarterius, 497*. 

Oassiodorus, 484% 490% 499% 504% 515*, 520% 

Catena, origin, history, characteristics of, 485% 4S7 b -4S9% 495% 
498% 499*. 600*, 515% 518*, 521^-524*. 

Chrysostom, John, 484% 485*- % 486*- % 4S7*- % 4S9«, 495% 490% 
497% 498*, 600% fiOlb-807% 507% 50S*, 509% 512*- % 614% 
515*. % 616b, 517% 519% 521% 522* % 524* % 

Claudius of Turin, 487% 

Clement of Alexandria, 484% 480*, 489% 492% 497% 515*, 820“- 
621*, 622* % 623% 

Council of Chalcedon (451 a.D.) 503b, 513*. 516*, 517% 523*. 

„ Constantinople (553 A.D.) 509% 510*. 

„ Constantinople (680 a.d.) 525% 

„ Ephesus (431 A.D.) 508 % 513% 517*- % 

„ Lateran (649 a.d.) 525b. 

H Mopsuestia (550 a.d.) 508% 

„ Nicaea (787 A.D.) 603*, 515% 

„ the Oak (403 A.D.) 614% 

„ Tarsus (394 A.D.) 501*. 

Cyprian, 484*, 497*. 

Cyril of Alexandria, 485% 486% 487»- % 488* % 489*, 497% 503% 
508S 513% 514b-816% 617% 518% 519b, 520% 521% 522* % 
523* % 524* % 526% 

Cyril of Jerusalem, 522% 

Didymus of Alexandria, 484% 485*, 487% 488% 4S9% 494*, 495*, 
496b, 497*, 499*-500% 500b, 522*- % 524% 

Diodore of Tarsus, 484% 485*, 487*, 488*, 497% 498*, 509*, 500 b - 
501% 608*, 509b, 510 % 512% 518b, 519*, 522*- % 524% 
Dionysius of Alexandria, 484% 487*, 496b-497% 

Dionysius the Areopagite, 486*, 497*, 522*. 

Ebed-jesu, 609*- % 511% 

Ephraem of Antioch, 503 b. 504 % 513 *. 

Eunomius of CvriciM, 500®, 618*. 

Eusebius of Ancyra, 517*. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, 484% 490*, 492% 497% 497% 622b, 523% 525% 
626* : Hint. Eccl., 484% 489% 520*- % 521*. 626*. 

Eusebius of Emesa, 485*. 487», 498*- % 501*, 521% 

Euthalius of Sulca, 484*, 48fib, 489*, 497*, 511b, 524^529% 
Euthymius Zigabenus, 485*, 486*, 486b, 487 a. b. 

Evagrius, 496 b, 523 *. % 524^-529% 

Facundus of Hermiana, 603b, 607% 50Sb, 510*- % 511*, 513*, 515», 
617b. 

tiennadius of Constantinople, 485b, 487 * 4S9*, 497*, 517 b -519*, 
620*, 521b, 522*. % 624*- % 

Gennadius of Marseilles, 507b, 517% 

Gregory Narianzen, 486*- % 491% 497% 498b-499% 500b, 515*, 521% 

Gregory*Nyssen, 486*, 497*, 498b-499% 500 b , 608% 509*, 522*. % 
523% 529*. 

Gregory 1 ., pope, 610% 

Heracleon, 489% 

Heraclitus, 484% 480% 

Hilary of Poitiers, 510% 

Hippolytus, 520% 

Hypatius, 522% 

Ibas of Edessa, 517% 

Irenseus 481*- b 522 ^* 

Isidore of Peluedum, 484*, 487% 497*, 499% 502% 512 b -314% 517% 
518 b , 622*- b, 624% 

Jerome: on 1 Corinthians, 484% 490*, 492% 497»> % 498*, 499b, 
600*- % 601* ; on Galatians, 484b-48B% 489* % 493*- % 498* % 
499% 500*; on Ephesians, 488*, 489 b, 493 lj -495% 499 b , 500* ; 
on 1 ThesaaJonians, 488*, 496*, 498*, 500*- % 601* ; on Titus, 
496b; on Philemon, 496*. b ; contra Jlufinum , 491», 4fM% 
495** % 600*,; de Viris Illustrious , 489%’ 497b, 498* % 499% 
600*. % 501* ; other reft, 484*, 490*, 491b, 492 % 494% 497b, 
498% 600*. 618*. 

Jerome, pseudo-, 512*. 

John. See Chrysostom. 

John Climax, 489*. 

John Damascene, 489*, 497% 506% 518% 519*- % 520 *, 522% 524*. 
John the ‘ exceptor/ 525% 

John Moschus, 521*. 

Josephus, 522% 523% 

Julian of Eclanum, 502b. 

Junilius, 608% 511% 512*. 

Justinian, 488*, 491% 508b, 513*. 

Lanfrane of Canterbury, 510% 511% 

Latin, see Translations into. 

Leo 1 ., pope, 517% 525% 

Leontius of Byzantium, 501*, 504*, 509% 518*, 515*, 522% 
Labanius, 514% 

Liberates of Carthage, 508% 

Lucian of Antioch, 498*. 

Marcellinus the Chronicler, 518% 

Mansion, 484*, 489** % 

Martin 1 ., pope, 525% 

Maximus Confessor, 489*. 497% 522% 525b, 


Methodius of Pntara, 486*, 497*, 522** % 

Monophysitism, 608*-% 518*, 617**% 528*% 

Muratorian Canon, 521*. 

Nestorianism, 508*- % 509', 513*, 516*, 517% 519% 

Nicetas of Seme, 486% 487% 488*. 

Nicolas, 522% 

Nicolas of Reggio, 624*. 

Oecumenius, 4o5“-486% 486% 487*. % 488*- % 489*, 497*, 499*. 507b, 
615*, 516% 517% 61S‘, 519% 520*, 521* % 522* % B2S*-524% 
524% 

Origen, 484 *-% 486% 487% 488*, 489* % 490*-496% 497*-% 498* 
499% 500*" % 612% 613*, 516% 619% 620% 521% 622*- % 624* % 
Palladius, 499% 529*. 

Pamphilus, 490*, 491% 493% 496*.% 628*, 529b. 

Pantamus, 489% 

Papios, 620% 521*. 

Parallela Saera, 484% 

Paul of Samosata, 509 b 
Pelagianism, 518 b 
Pelagius, 484», 612*. 

Pelagius II., pope, 510% 

Philip of Side, 497% 

Photius: Myriobihlon , 497b, 501*- % 502*- % 503% 504% nft8% 509* 
513*, 620*. b; Commentary on St. Paul. 486% 487% 488% 489* 
497% 515b, 519^., 5l9b-B99‘, 522 *•% 523*. 524*- b 
Pierius, 484b, 491% 

Primasius, pseudo-, 612*. 

Priscillian, 487% 

Kabanus Maurus, 510 b , 511*. 

Hufinus of Aquileia, 490 b -491% 493 b , 494*-495b, 4WU- % 499b, 524* 
529*. 

Rusticus, 50S b . 

Sedulius Scotus, 510 b , 511*. 

Severian of Gabala, 485 b, 487% 489*, 495% 496*, 497% 507*-506% 
512*, 621b, 522*. % 524*- % 

Severus of Antioch, 489*, 507% 60S*, 513*, 510*, 522*- % 623*-% 
Shenoute the Copt, 508*. 

Socrates, 491b, 500b, 501*. % 502% 

Sozomen, 501*. 

Stephen Gobar, 513*. 

Suidas, 501*. 

Synieon Logothetes, 489*. 

Syriac, see Translations into. 

Tertullian, 489*- % 

Theodore of Alexandria, 510% 

Theodore of Heraclea, 484% 485* 488*. 497 b -498*, 498b, 500 *.% 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, 484*. 485% 487*- % 488*-% 489*, 496 b 
490% 497*. 500*- b, 501b, 507b, 508^812% 516b, 51 . 7 a, 518*- % 
519*, 521b, 622*- % 523% 524% 528% 

Theodore the Monk, 487% 510b, 5 i$b 519 *. 

Theodore the Reader, 501*. 

Theodoret, 485b, 487*, 489*, 497% 498*, 503 b, 507*, 510% 512*, 
515*. % 516*-317% 518*. % 519*-% 521% 522*-% 524*- % 
Theodulus chorepiseopus, 522*. 

Theophilus of Alexandria, 497*, 514 b . 

Theophylact, 485*. 486*. % 487*- b, 506b, 519% 

Translations into Latin : [Rufinus] Origen on Romans, 490b- 
491 b ; Pamphilus, A indicia pro Oriyene , 491 % 493 b, 490 . 1 . b ; 
[Jerome] passages from Origen on Galatians, 492*; on Ephe¬ 
sians, 494 *- 4 y 5 b; on 1 Thessalonians, 496* ; on Philemon, 
496 ■■ b; from Theodore of Heraclea on 1 Corinthians. 498* ; 
from Didymus on 1 Corinthians, 499 b; from A]H>llmuris on 
Ephesians, 500*; from Diodore on 1 Thessalonians. 501*: 
[Facundus] passage from Theodore of Mopsuestia on 
Romans, 510*: [anon\mous] Theodore of Mopsuestia oil 
Galatians-Philemon, 508% 5K)b-511b ; [Cassiodorus] Clement 
of Alexandria on the Catholic epistles, 520% 

Translations into Syriac: Chrysostom, 505*; Theodore of Mop¬ 
suestia, 50S*, 509 *- b ; letters of Isidore, 513 b ; Cyril, 515 * % 
510* ; passage from Oecumenius, 523 b ; ‘ Euthalian ’ appa¬ 
ratus to Pauline epistles, 528% 

Valent inians, 484*, 489% 

Vietorinus Afer, 484b, 487% 

Viotorinus of Pettau, 500% 

Vigilius, pope, 508% 510*. 

Liter ATt'KK.—Books dealing-only with individual writers have 
been mentioned in the text of the article, and are not named 
again here. Those of wider scope may be classified as (1) hooka 
on Patristic literature in general, and (2) books on Patristic 
exegesis in particular. 

(1) For the ante-Nicene writers: Harnack’s Oeschichte der 
altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius: Erster Theil , Du 
Ceberliefeniny und der Bestand (2 vols. Leipzig, 1893) is ot 
course invaluable ; the parts which touch most nearly the 
subject-matter of this article fell to the share of Harnack’s 
assistant, Dr. EL Preuschen of Darmstadt. Smith and Wace’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography (4 vols. London, 1877-1887) 
has been of much service, though it is marred by some curious 
omissions and inequalities, and is often weakest just on the 
critical and bibliographical side ; but the general level is high, 
and the articles on Origen and Theodore of Mopsuestia raise it 
higher still. Dr. O. Bardenhewer’s Patrologie (ed. 2, Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1901) is a most useful book : the reissue in a 
greatly enlarged form has not, unfortunately for the present 

S urpose, advanced as yet beyond the second volume and the 
ouncil of NicsBa. Tillemont’s Mimoires pour servir d Vhistoire 
ecclisiastiqxie des six premiers stecles (Paris, 1693-1712), two 
hundred years old as it is, has never been superseded for the 
post • Nicene period, and is still for many purposes the besl 
authority. 
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(2) For tiie history of Patristic exegesis there is little to 
enumerate. The present writer is acquainted with nothing in 
English that goes further than the brief account appended by 
bishop Lightfoot to his commentary on the Galatians (ed. 5, pp. 
227-280): in this, as in every contribution of Lightfoot’s to 
Patristic studies, new ground was broken, but the material is 
more abundant now than when he wrote. Much more abundant, 
therefore, is it than it was when Bichard Simon, priest of the 
Oratory and founder of the science of Biblical Criticism, gave 
to the world his HUtoire critique dee principaux commen- 
tatevxn du Nouveau Testament (of which about half is devoted 
to the Patristic commentators, Greek and Latin), Rotterdam, 
1093: nor is its age quite the only drawback to its usefulness, 
since its obvious interest in the Jansenist controversies of its 
day perhaps detracts something from its critical \ alue. Yet it 
remains, and always must remain, worthy to be named with 
Tillemont'8 M&trwires as one of the noblest fruits of the rich 
harvest of French Patristic scholarship in the age of Louis the 
Great, and the present article owes not a little to its inspira¬ 
tion. 

[Among the friends who have assisted him, the present writer 
renders his grateful thanks to Dr. Sunday, who has found time 
to read through the whole of the proofs ; to Mr. E. \Y.Brooks, 
who has kindly \ erified several points in regard to Syriac MSS 
in the British Museum; and to the Rev. C. Jenkins, who has 
undertaken most of the thankless task of verifying references, 
lie must make, however, further and special mention of his 
indebtedness to Dr. G. Mercati of the Vatican Library, to whom 
he owes not only more information about Vatican Oaten® than 
has yet appeared in print, but also a reference to the discovery 
of Oecumenius’ commentary on the Apocalypse, which has ah 
important bearing on the date of the Oecumenian Catena on 
St. Paul. The printing of the article had advanced too far for 
the new information about Oecumenius to be incorporated at 
its proper place ; and to the same cause is due the insertion, on 
pp. 520, 521, of the section on dement of Alexandria, it having 
l>een omitted by the writer’s oversight on p. 489. For these 
and for any other unevennesses it is hoped that indulgence may 
be claimed in view of the difficulties attaching to labour in a 
field where the around has been left so long untilledj. 

C. H. Turner. 

CONCORDANCES. — When the minute verbal 
comparison of one passage of Holy Scripture with 
another was felt to play a necessary part in 
arriving at the proportion of faith, and, in later 
times, at a proper critical treatment of the text, 
and especially when the Hi We was treated more 
as a whole than as a collection of books of vary¬ 
ing dates and composition, the need for more or 
le>s exhaustive Concordances was immediately 
felt, and it was not long before attempts were 
made to provide for the need. This was ren¬ 
dered the more easy by the printing of the text 
divided into verses as well as chapters. Alpha¬ 
betical lists of words occurring in the sacred books 
w ere drawn up, as well as lists of the passages in 
which they occurred, with the salient words of 
the context, such as are given in Cnnlen’s Con¬ 
cordance to the AV. These lists of words varied 
in their degree of completeness; but no Con¬ 
cordance can reasonably be expected to contain 
every quotation of every word ; e.g. in an English 
Concordance such words as ‘and,’ ‘the,’etc., are 
omitted. The interest taken in this accuimi lation of 
evidence about the occurrence of words and phrases 
is testified to by the fact that, for instance, in the 
case of Concordances to the LXX there are not 
only several which have been published, but there 
is certainly one unprinted in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin,* by Dr. Ambrose Aungier, Chan¬ 
cellor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. There is also 
in existence a MS Hebrew Concordance by Elias 
Levita, compiled in the 16th century. 

For the pur]. ;es of the present volume it will be 
useful to supply a list of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and English Concordances to the Bible, giving 
the titles of those now most constantly in use, and 
of some of the earliest ones that seem to have 
been published. 

i. HebreSw.— Concordantias sacrorum bibliorum 
Hehraicorum . . . auctore Mario de Calasio (Rome, 
1621) [this was based on Isaac Nathan’s earlier 
work, which was first published at Venice in 1564, 
more than a hundred years after its compila¬ 
tion]; Fuerst, Librorum Sacrorum Veteris Testa- 
* See Expositor, 5th series, voL iii. (1890) p. 72 


menti Concordantuz Mebraicw atque Chaldaicas 
(Leipzig, 1840); Davidson, Concordance of the 
Hebrew and Chaldaic Scriptures (Bagster: London, 
1876); Mandelkem, Veter is Testamenti Concor- 
dantice Hebraicee atque Chaldaicce (Leipzig, 1896). 

A smaller edition of the last work, without quota¬ 
tions, was published at Leipzig in 1897. 

ii. Greek. — (1) Septuagint. — Concordantias 
Veteris Testamenti Grcecce Hebreeis vocibus respon- 
dentes . . . auctore C. Kirehero (Frankfort, 1607); 
Trommius, Concordances Grcecce versionis ... LXX 
Inierpretum (Amsterdam); Handy Concordance of 
the Septuagint , without quotations (Bagster, 1887). 

All these are now more or less superseded by 
Hatch and Red path’s Concordance to the Septua¬ 
gint , and other Greek Versions of the OT (Claren¬ 
don Press, 1892-1897), with its two supplemental 
fasciculi, of which one, containing the proper 
names, is already published, and the second is on 
the eve of publication. 

(2) New Testament. — Novi Testamenti Con- 
cordantice Grcecce . . . (Basle, 1546); Bruder, Lon- 
rordance (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1853); Moulton and 
Geden, Concordance to the Greek Testament , accord¬ 
ing to the Texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischen- 
dorf and the English Revisers (Edinburgh, 1897). 

iii. Latin.—T he Concordance of Hugo de Sancto 
Caro (1244; revised 1290); Concordantie maiores 
biblie tam diet ion H dcclinabiliu quam indeclina- \ 
b ilium [by Sebastian Brant] (Basle, 1496); Dutri- I 
pun, Concordantice Bibliorum. Sacrorum Vulgates 
Edition is (Paris, 1838); Cooraert, Concordantias 
librorum Veteris et Novi Testamenti . . . juxta Vul - 
gatam Editionem (Bruges, 1892). 

iv. English .—A Concordance , that is to say, a 
work wherein by the order of the letters of the A. B. C. 
ye maie redely jinde any word consigned in the 
whole Bible . . . [by .1. Marbeck] [London] 1550 ; 
Cruden, A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures (1st ed.), London, 1738. Upon this almost 
all later Concordances have been more or less 
based ; T. Taylor, A New Concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures (1st ed., York, 1782); Eadie, A New and 
Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures , on 
the basis of Cruden’s (1st ed., Glasgow, 1840); 

R. Young, Analytical Concordance to the Bible 
. . . containing every word in alphabetical order , 
arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original 
(Edinburgh, 1879 [-84]); Strong, The Exhaustive 
Concordance of the Bible , together with a compara¬ 
tive Concordance of the A V and RV (Hodder & 
Stoughton: London, 1894). In the Comprehensive 
Concordance to the Holy Scriptures (London. 1895) 
is to be found a ‘Bibliography of Conctrduices,’ 
by Dr. M. C. Hazard. 

A Concordance to the NT in English was pub¬ 
lished by T. Gybson [London] in 1535. A Com¬ 
plete Concordance to the Re vised Version of the NT 
... by J. A. Thoms, was issued by the S.P.C.K. 
(London) in 1884. 

For a fuller account of Hebrew Concordances, 
see art. ‘ Concordance ’ in the Jewish Encyclopedia ., 
to which the present writer is indebted for certain 
statements in this article. For further details con¬ 
cerning Greek Concordances, see Expositor , 5th 
series, vol. iii. (1896) p. 72; and for an account of 
Cruden and his labours, see the article * Cruden ’ 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

Henry A. Redpath. 

RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA.- 

Introduction, p. 532». 

i. Tna Sources. Indirect testimony of ancient writers now 

superseded by that of the monuments, p. 5S2*>. 

ii. Early History op Babylonia and Assyria. 

1. A plurality of rival city-States in early times, p. 688*. 

2. Union of northern and southern Babylonia by gam- \ 

nuirabi into one empire, with Babylon as centre i 
p. 634*. 

8. Kassite and other dynasties, p. 634 b . 
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4. Rise of Assyria, p. 634*>. 

5. Manluk the patron deity of Babylon and head of the 

Babylonian pantheon, p. 534 b. 

8. Similar position of Ashur in the Assyrian pantheon, 
p. 535*. 

iL Relation of tiie Culture and Religion of Assyria to 

those of Babylonia. Assurhanipal’s library, 535*. 

iv. Origin of Babylonian Culture. The Sumerian question, 

p. 536b. 

▼. Tub Babylono*Assyrian Pantheon. 

Introduction, p. 530 b. 

A. The chief deities, 

1. Ann, Bel, and Ea, p. 538*. 

8. Ishtar, p. 540b. 

& Sin, p. 541b. 

4. Shamasb, Ninib, Nergal, p. 542b. 

6. Adad, p. 644b. 

6. Marduk, p. 545*. 

7. Nebo, p. 645b. 

8. Girru-Nusku, p. 648*. 

0. Ashur, p. 546 b . 

B. Minor deities, 

Lugal-handa, Nin-sun, N in-mar, Nidaba, Ka-di, 
Bau, Dumu-ri, Shid, Nin-agid-khoriu, Xin-daru, 
Ishuin, Gal • slim. Dun - shagga, bumu - zi * zua b; 
p. 547b ff. 

CL Combined invocation of deities. 

1. Inscriptions on boundary stones, p. 549*. 

2. The alleged Babylonian * monotheism,’ p. 550*. 

vi. The Religious Literature of Babylonia. 

L Early origin of the Religious Literature, p. 550b. 

2. Large part played in Babylonian religion by demons, 
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At the outset of an account of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria one is impressed by the 
circumstance that, with the single exception of the 
religion of the ancient Hebrews, there is no one of 
the religions of antiquity known to us that enables 
us to trace more satisfactorily the growth of re¬ 
ligious ideas among a people, from a crude poly¬ 
theism based on nature worship and accompanied 
by primitive rites, to a striking approach towards 
a monotheistic conception of the Universe, with 
a highly complicated priestly organization, and 
an elaborated theological system. There is also no 
other ancient religion—not even that of Egypt— 
which may lay claim to having exercised so large 
a measure of influence over surrounding nations, 
shaping as it did the myths and legends of the 
Hebrews, Phoenicians, and Greeks alike, showing 
its traces also in the religion of Egypt, and con¬ 
tributing in various ways to the systems of 
religious thought produced in the ancient East 
and West. Hardly less remarkable is the an¬ 
tiquity of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
which became an important factor in the religious 
history of mankind as early at least as the third 
millennium B.C., and practically finished its rOle 
before Hebrew monotheism asserted itself. 

These considerations fully justify the efforts put 
forth by the past two generations of scholars and 
continued by the present generation in the task of 
recovering for science the long-lost and forgotten 
sources for the study of this religion. And while 
we are not yet in a position to follow in detail the 
history of the movement, in connexion with the 
general culture that took its rise in the Euphrates 
Valley and subsequently spread northwards to the 
district more properly known as Assyria, more 
than enough material is forthcoming to furnish 
Ihe basis for a satisfactory account of the pan¬ 
theon, of the doctrines and rites, and of the literary 
productions that are an outcome of the spirit per¬ 
vading the religion itself. More than this, we 
can with measurable certainty distinguish be¬ 
tween certain periods in the history of the religion, 


| mid can indicate political and intellectual factors 
i that contributed to the gradual transformation 
j of certain doctrines, -while in a general way the 
! literary process involved in the production of 
rituals, epics, myths, and legends can now be 
determined. 

i. The Sources. —Until the middle of the 19th 
cent, onr sources for the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria -were a few scattered notices in a 
number of classical and other authors, notably 
Herodotus, Eusebius, and Syncellus, and in the 
compilation of the Jewish Iiabhis known as the 
Talmud, and some incidental though valuable 
allusions in the historical and prophetical portions 
of the Old Testament. Through the excavations 
so successfully conducted by French, English, 
American, and German explorers in the mounds 
scattered along the hanks of the Tigris and in the 
Euphrates Valley,* since the year 1842, these 
notices and allusions have been relegated to the 
rank of secondary sources, and, instead, we have 
now, as primary sources, the unearthed temples 
and palaces of Babylonia and Assyria, with their 
statues, furnishings, and inscriptions, and, above 
all, the abundant literary archives found in the 
mounds. The royal library, more particularly, 
collected by king Assurbanipal (668-625 B.C.) in 
his palace at Nineveh and unearthed by Layard 
and Ka8sam (1849-1854),+ contained thousands of 
tablets with contents of a directly religious char¬ 
acter—incantations, omens, myths, legends, hymns, 
prayers, and entire rituals, while the afliliatioii 
existing in Babylonia and Assyria between re¬ 
ligion on the one hand, and astronomy, medicine, 
and even law, on the other, also renders other 
portions of the library, which ranges over numerous 
branches of literary activity, valuable as sources 
for the study of the Babylono-Assyrian religion. 
The library at Nineveh, though dating—at least 
for the greater part—from the days of Assur- 
hanipal, represents a considerably older literature ; 
for, as the King frequently informs us in the sub¬ 
scriptions of the tablets, the collection was formed 
by having copies made through his scribes from 
originals that existed in Babylonian archives. 
This statement carries with it the important 
corollary that Assurbanipal’s library represents 
the remains of a literature produced not in Assyria 
hut in Babylonia ; and, in continuation of this, 
many tablets have been found in the course of 
excavations in mounds in Babylonia proper, which 
are either duplicates of those in the Nineveh 
collection, or supplement them. The character 
of the writing, apart from other evidence, on some 
of these Babylonian ‘originals* would justify us 
in carrying the literary activity of the scribes of 
the south hack to about two millenniums before 
the days of Assurbanipal, while the discovery^ of 
extensive literary archives in connexion with the 
American excavations at Nippur, the tablets of 
which are all said to be earlier than the third 
millennium before our era, warrants an even earlier 
date for the beginnings of Babylonian literature. 

* See the bibliographical references attached to articles 
Assyria and Babylonia in vol. i., to which must now be added 
(1) Rogers' History of Babylonia and Assyria (New York and 
London, 1900), which contains (vol. i. pp. 1-253) the best detailed 
account of the excavations; (2) Hflprecht’s Explorations in 
Bible Lands (Phila. 1903), pp. 3-677, supplementing Rogers in ■ 
some particulars, and containing a full though severely criticised I 
account of the excavations at N ippur; and (3) the Mitthettungen I 
der Deutschen Orient, Gesellsehaft (1898 to date), furnishing I 
regular reports of the German excavations in and around the ■ 
city of Babylon, which are to be extended also to other mounds 
in Babylonia and Assyria. 

t For an account of-this library, see, eg., Kaulen, Assyrian 
und Babylonian (5th ed., Freiburg, 1899, ch. vii.); Menant, 

La Bibliothbque du Palais de Ninxve (Paris, 1880); and, above 
all, Bezold’s invaluable catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in 
the Kouyunjik Collection (London. 1889-99, 5 vols.). 

X See Hilprecht’s Explorations in Bible Lands (Philadelphia 
and Edinburgh, 1903), pp. 511-532. 
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Roughly speaking, all the more important literary 
productions in Assurbanipal’s library were in 
existence before the year 2000 B.C., while many 
are no doubt considerably older. 

In the south, where the religious literature grew 
up in connexion with the activity of the Baby¬ 
lonian temples, the latter formed the natural 
depositories for these collections, just as in the 
temples, as the courts of justice ana as the centres 
of astronomical and medical science, the official 
legal archives and the extensive scientific col¬ 
lections were kept. It is characteristic of the 
general relationship of Assyria to Babylonian 
culture that the Assyrian monarch was not only 
obliged to import his literature from the south, 
but m doing so made the palace the depository for 
tli is foreign product instead of the temple. The 
zeal which animated him in sending his scribes to 
ransack the libraries of the south was neither 
literary nor religious, but due to a political and 
in part also to a personal ambition to emphasize, 
by a transfer thither of the culture of the south, 
the complete ascendency of Assyria as the dominant 
power, and as the legatee of the civilization that 
arose in Babylonia. Along with this civilization, 
the religion of the south was also carried to the 
north ; and while, in so far as the pantheon is con¬ 
cerned, the Assyrians manifested a certain origin¬ 
ality, and while the northern scribes also made 
contributions to the religious literature, in all 
but minor details the views and doctrines ein- 
lnidied in these productions are identical with 
those developed in the theological and religious 
centres of the south. Thus for all practical 
purposes the religion of Assyria may be regarded 
as identical with that of Babylonia. This identity 
extends to the cult, which naturally presented 
variations in each centre of both the south and the 
north, but which was everywhere based upon the 
same conceptions of the relationship between man 
and the higher Powers, and reflected the same 
general religious doctrines. 

ii. Early History of Babylonia and 
Assyria. —As a preliminary to an understanding 
of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, it is 
essential to have clearly before us the general 
course taken by the history of these two countries. 

1. The striking feature in the earliest period to 
which we can trace it, is the frequent change in 
the position of the political centres. We see the 
Euphrates Valley at this time divided into a vary¬ 
ing number of States or principalities, at rivalry 
with one another, now tne one, now the other 
exercising a certain supremacy over the whole 
district, without, however, bringing it into real 
subjection; while, on the other hand, for indefinite 
periods several of these States occupy an equal 
j>osition of importance and prominence side by 
side, and even enter into compacts with one an¬ 
other. The various States centre each around 
a city, and the growth of the State is essenti¬ 
ally the extension of that city. The political 
importance thus given to the leading towns of 
ancient Babylonia is further enhanced by the 
religious significance which is in close union with 
their political advance; for the deity presiding over 
a place shares, in accordance with the general 
view prevailing in antiquity, the fortunes of his 
subjects. The god, the place of his worship, and 
his worshippers, are in inseparable contact. 

This state of affairs can now be traced back, 
thanks chiefly to the results of the excavations at 
relloh and Nippur, to about 3500 B.c., though it 
should be added that the chronology beyond 2500 
B.c. is still quite uncertain. Hence we can only 
deal in round numbers for the earlier periods, and 
indeed, according to some scholars, we are not 


justified in passing much beyond 3000 B.C. fox 
the date of the earliest inscriptions as yet found.* 
In this earliest period known to us we find Eridu, 
Shirpurla (or Sirgulla), Ur, Gishban, Nippur, 
Erech, Larsa, and Isin (or Nisin) among the cities 
of southern Babylonia occupying a prominent 
position. In the northern portion, again, lay 
Kish, Cuthah, Agade, Sippar, and, youngest of 
all, Babylon. From the testimony of the in¬ 
scriptions no certain conclusions can be drawn 
as to the relative age of these centres, for 
naturally the oldest written document presup¬ 
poses a long anterior political history as w r ell as 
a history of civilization, during which period an 
important rdle may have been played by cities 
that had disappeared from the horizon before 
monumental evidence begins; while others that 
appear to occupy an inferior position may have 
enjoyed a high degree of supremacy at a time for 
which no material is as yet at our disposal. 
Thus we have every reason to believe that a 
town Eridu, which lay on the Persian Gulf, must 
at one time have had control over a considerable 
section of southern Babylonia, since the cult of 
the patron deity of that place—the god Ea—sur¬ 
vives all the vicissitudes of political fortunes. 
Down to the latest period of tne Babylonian re¬ 
ligion, Ea retains in the pantheon a place that is 
unique and almost inexplicable, except on the sup¬ 
position that thepolitical importance of the place 
gave the god his impregnable position. Similarly, 
while there are other cities m the oldest period 
that appear to be politically more powerful than 
Nippur, the chief god of the latteryields to none 
in tne honours accorded to him. He is not only 
invoked by the rulers of other centres, but becomes 
known as Bel, ‘ the lord * par excellence ; and, long' 
after Nippur has passed into the background of 
Babylonian history, the old Bel retains liis place 
as the second member in a triad that summed up 
for Babylonian theologians the quintessence of 
Divine control of the Universe in the largest sense. 
Unless totally different conditions prevailed in the 
period which is still beyond our ken, from those 
which characterize the relationship between poli¬ 
tical position and religious supremacy during the 
entire period for which we now have direct sources 
at our command, a political predominance of 
Nippur must likewise have preceded the fame 
ana rank acquired by its patron deity. 

The precise order of supremacy exercised by the 
various political centres has not yet been deter¬ 
mined with that degree of certainty which would 
enable one to speak with perfect definiteness. It 
is still a matter of doubt whether the seat of the 
oldest Babylonian ruler at present known to us, 
En-shag-kush-anna, was Erecn or Shirpurla, though 
the probabilities are in favour of the latter. The 
few brief inscriptions that we have from him were 
found at Nippur, and give expression to the king’s 
homage to En-lil or Bel, while his title ‘lord of 
Kengi * points to control over a large district—per¬ 
haps the whole of southern Babylonia. The most 
serious rival to En-shag-kush-anna was the ruler 
of Kish in northern Babylonia, and it would appear 
that not long after the days of En-shag-kush-anna 
Shirpurla enters upon a period of dependency upon 
Kish; its rulers no longer call themselves kings, 
but patesis , i.e. ‘governors.’ With some inter¬ 
ruptions, during which the former conditions are 
for a time restored, this state of things continues 
until Kish is obliged to yield its supremacy in turn 
to other places, first to a centre Gishban, situated 
not far from Shirpurla—one of whose rulers, Lugal- 
zaggisi, calls himself ‘king of the world,* and claims 
sovereignty from the Persian Gulf to the Mediter- 

* See Winckler in Helmolfs History of the World (1808), vol. 

iff. pp. 8-10. 
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ranean. The glory of Gishban, however, appears 
to have been of short duration, and we next hear 
of the kings of Agade, to the north of Kish, extend¬ 
ing their role far into the south, and including 
in their domain both Nippur and Shirpurla in 
the south. The most famous of these rulers of 
Agade were Sargon and his son Naram-Sin, the 
fame of whose exploits, involving military expedi¬ 
tions to the distant West, survived to a late period, 
and, becoming enveloped in myth, gave to Sargon 
more particularly a semi-legemlary character. 

Of the oldest history of Erech we as yet know 
little. The names of a few of her rulers whose 
date falls about or before 3000 B.C. are known, 
and some of their exploits, which show that this 
centre succeeded in maintaining its independence, 
without, however, attaining, within the period 
for which material is available, to a position of 
supremacy, except possibly for a short time. On 
the other hand, the prominence belonging to the 
chief goddess of the place, Nan&, who retains an 
independent position down to the latest Assyrian 
period (despite the general tendency in both 
Babylonia and Assyria to consolidate the various 
goddesses worshipped at different centres in one 
great goddess, who becomes known as Islitar), is 
again an important testimony to the part that 
Erech as a centre must have played in the political 
life of southern Babylonia at an early period— 
perhaps earlier even, as in the case of Eridu and 
Nippur, than the date of our oldest sources. 

Much more satisfactory is our knowledge of 
another important centre of southern Babylonia, 
Ur, whose existence can also be traced tiack to 
about 3000 B.c. Its kings about this time 
secured control over Shirpuna. While the king¬ 
dom of Ur, with a frequent change of dynasties, 
maintains itself down to c. 2600 B.C., it was 
obliged at times to yield in rank to other cities— 
at one period to lain, probably to the north of 
Erech—some of whose rulers (c. 2700-2500 B.c.) 
claim control over Ur, Nippur, Eridu, and Erech, 
and later to a centre, Larsa, which, for a short 
time at least ( c .. 2300 B.C.), succeeds in bringing the 
kingdom of Ur under its immediate control. 

2. A new era of Babylonian history opens with 
the rise of a dynasty in the city of Babylon itself, 
of which until c. 2300 B.c. we hear nothing at all. 
Its position in the north is significant as pointing 
to the gradual shifting of the real centre of the 
entire Euphrates district in this direction. The 
sixth member of this dynasty, Hammurabi (c. 2250 
B.C.), succeeded in accomplishing the great task of 
uniting northern and southern Babylonia under 
one sovereignty, and it is only from his time 
onwards that we can properly speak of a Baby¬ 
lonian empire. True, efforts were made from time 
to time by the southern districts—comprised under 
the term Chaldcea —to secure their independence, 
and the New Babylonian empire, which represents 
the last, and in some respects the greatest, effort of 
the Euphrates Valley to rise to a position as a world- 
empire, was foundedby Chaldseans; but, amidst all 
the vicissitudes of the seventeen centuries following 
gammurabi, Babylon maintains its position as the 
capital of the country, w T hile the old centres, Eridu, 
Nippur, Ur, Erech, Larsa, Sippar, retain their im¬ 
portance as religious centres merely, or, as in the 
;ase of Shirpnrla, Kish, Gishban, Agade, and Isin, 
disappear from the foreground of history entirely. 
We are able to distinguish a large number of 
dynasties ruling with Babylon as a centre from 
c. 2400 to 539 B.c. Not all of these, however, 
are of Babylonian origin. Indeed, the very first 
dynasty to w'hich the position of Babylon as the 
permanent centre of the Euphrates Valley is due, 
rep-esents a foreign invasion of the country from 
the in f <erior or the western coast of Arabia, and 


marks the triumph of a migratory movement from 
this direction that had probably been going on 
for some time before the denouement is reached 
under gamniurabi, c. 2250 B.C. The successors of 
IJauimurabi maintain their supremacy till c. 2100 
B.C., when they are forced to yield to invaders 
w'ho appear to have come likewise from the south. 

3. About 400 years later, foreigners from the 
east, who call themselves Kassites, obtain posses¬ 
sion of the Babylonian throne, and maintain their 
supremacy for a period of 576 years (c. 1730 to 
c. 1150 B.C.) ; and, although the Kassit-e ruleis 
manifest particular devotion to Nippur and its 
deity, Babylon still remains the political centre 
and the seat of government. At last the Kassites 
are driven out, and native Babylonians, hailing, 
as it would seem, from the ancient centre of lain, 
mount the throne. 

4. From this timeonw r ards internal disturbances 
and the pressure from the north (where meanw'hile 
a powerful kingdom had established itself, with 
its centre alternately at Asliur, Calah, and finally 
Nineveh) are the tw'o factors that determine the 
changes that the south undergoes in its rulers. 
About the middle of the 13th cent, the relation¬ 
ship with Assyria,—as this northern kingdom 
w T as called,—which hail at first been on the whole 
of a peaceable character, became hostile, and it 
was soon apparent that the more vigorous northern 
kingdom seriously threatened the older culture of 
the south. The steady advance of the Assyrian 
pow’er, despite periods of retrogression, goes pari 
passu with the decline of Babylonia, until at the 
close of the 12th cent, an Assyrian ruler, Tiglath- 
pileser I., reduces Babylonia for a time to the rank 
of an Assyrian vassal, though it is significant that 
southern Babylonia or Chaldma does not come 
under Assyrian sway. On the contrary, this latter 
district—divided once more into a number of 
States, loosely united to one another—maintains a 
large measure of independence, and at most is 
forced to pay tribute to Assyria during certain 
}>eriods. On the whole, however, the political star 
of the south sinks behind the horizon, and only 
as the glory of Assyria herself is eclipsed by 
temporary discomfitures to her military ambitions 
or by internal dissensions, does Babylonia regain 
a portion of her former rank. If, despite this 
general condition of dejKindence upon the north, 
Babylonia at least enjoyed the privilege of having 
native rulers on the throne—with some excep¬ 
tional periods, wiien it became a prey to invaders 
from the south or east, or when the Assyrian 
kings forced their choice (some favourite general, 
or their sons or brothers) upon the BabjTonians, 
or in some cases themselves assumed the reins of 
government,—this was due, in the first instance, to 
the intellectual and commercial superiority of the 
south, w r hich could not be set aside by mere force 
of arms; and, secondly, to the respect inspired by 
the religious sanctuaries of the south, to which the 
Assyrians were as fervently attached as the Baby¬ 
lonians, if for no other reason than because of the 
disasters that they dreaded in case of any offence 
offered to the great gods of the south,—whose 
position had in the course of millenniums become 
independent of the political kaleidoscope. 

5. The union of tne Babylonian States had defi¬ 
nitely secured for the patron deity of the city of 
Babylon —the god Mardnk—his position as the head 
of the pantheon ; and, though attempts were made 
at times to set Marduk aside in favour of some other 
god,—Nebo, the god of Borsippa (opposite Babylon), 
or the old Bel of Nippur, or Shamash, the sun-god 
of Sippar,—they did not succeed in doing more than 
temporarily eclipsing the glory of Marduk, who 
on the whole maintained his position down to the 
fall of the New Babylonian empire. It is signifi- 
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cant that, when Cyrus entered Babylon in triumph 
in the autumn of B.c. 539, the first act of the 
cxmqueror was to pay his devotion to Marduk, as 
whoBe deputv he claims to act. This commanding 
position of Marduk in the pantheon is the most 
notable feature, from the religious point of view, 
of the period following upon Hammurabi. It 
opens a new era in the religious history of Baby¬ 
lonia, and forms a convenient dividing line between 
the oldest and the second period in this history. 
That it was brought about through a political 
act, is an illustration of the close relationship 
in Babylonia and Assyria between political ana 
religious conditions, upon which we have dwelt 
With Marduk as the head of the pantheon, it was 
necessary to regulate the position of the other 
gods of the great religious centres towards him. 
The older attempts of the theologians to systema¬ 
tize the pantheon had to be re-shaped in accordance 
with the state of affairs created by the acknow¬ 
ledgment of Babylon as the centre of government 
for the entire Euphrates Valley. The old myths 
and legends, which even before Jflammurabi’s days 
had been reduced to writing, were re-shaped so as 
to accord to Marduk the glory and rank due to 
him. Older gods, of whom stories were related, 
had to make way for Marduk, and this was done 
even at the risk of interfering with the original 
meaning of the myths. 

The subsequent degradation of Babylonia to a 
position of greater or lesser dependence upon 
Assyria did not affect the position of Marduk, or 
the theological system based upon it. The kings 
of Assyria, when they came to llabylon, paid their 
homage to Marduk; they made no effort to put 
their chief deity—Ashur—in Marduk’s place, and 
at most ventured to place the former by the side 
of the latter m their invocations; and, w T hen the 
New Babylonian empire was founded by Chaldeans, 
the rulers, though the two most important repre¬ 
sentatives of them bore names compounded with 
the godNebo (Xabopolassar, Nebuchadrezzar), vied 
with their predecessors in manifestations of devo- 
t ion to the great Marduk. The new city of Babylon 
1 eared by them was essentially Marduk’s metropolis. 

0. Turning to the north, we encounter the same 
close bearing of the political development upon 
the cult. The rulers of Assyria, the earliest of 
whom known to us may be placed c. 1800 B.C., set 
out as patesis or ‘ governors* of the city of Ashur, 
situated on the Tigris; and it is the god of this 
place —likewise known as Ashur—who advances in 
rank with the progress of Assyrian arms. But, 
while Marduk remains attached to the place where 
liis cult originated, Ashur follows the shifting 
of the capital of Assyria ; and, whether the seat 
of government is at Calali or at Nineveh, it is 
Ashur who continues in the new capital his abode, 
as well as liis guidance of the kings and of their 
armies. Parallel, therefore, to the supremacy of 
Marduk in the south, we have Ashur standing at 
the head of the pantheon in the north, from the 
earliest period to which Assyrian history can be 
traced back * down to the fall of Nineveh in 606 
B.C. ; and just as in the south the position of the 
other gods is regulated with reference to Marduk, 
so in the north the priests of Ashur engage in 
a work of systematization which results in estab¬ 
lishing a court of deities grouped around Ashur 
as their king and leader. 

iii. Relation op the Culture and Religion 
of Assyria to those of Babylonia. — It will 

4 The existence of a city and district, A-war, identical with 
Ashur, which represents a later designation of the god as well 
is of the city and of the district, can now be traced back to 
the days of Uammurabi. See Scheil, ‘Code de Hammourabi,’ 
sol. iv. 65 - 64 (Ditty ation m Perm , Mimoire #, iv. (Textes 
LiamUes-Simitiques, ii.J). 


have become clear from the above sketch, that, 
corresponding to the greater age of Babylonia as 
compared with Assyria, it was in the south that 
culture was first developed, and from the south 
was carried to the north. As a matter of fact, 
despite some contributions to architecture, art, 
science, and literature made by the Assyrians, 
the civilization of Assyria is a direct importation 
from Babylonia, and continues to bear the impress 
of its southern origin. The temples and palaces 
of Assyria were modelled upon those in Babylonia, 
with the important exception, however, that stone 
w r as far more liberally employed as a building 
material in place of clay—which remained the 
standard material in the south. In sculptural 
decorations and in statues, more originality was 
displayed by the Assyrians than in their building 
constructions, and, as a great military power, it was 
natural that Assyria should likewise have developed 
her own methods of attack and defence; but, in all 
that pertains to the cult and to general religious 
doctrines, the originality of the Assyrians mani¬ 
fests itself only in the adaptation to tneir own con¬ 
ditions, of the modes of worship, of the ritual, and 
of the theology that were the outcome of the activity 
of a long series of generations of priests serving in 
the temples of the great religious centres of the 
south. When Assurbanipal, probably in imita¬ 
tion of an earlier example, resolved to collect a 
library in his palace, he w r as obliged to send his 
scribes to the temples of the south, in the archives 
of which the literary productions of the past—epics, 
myths, legends, collections of omens, rituals and 
magical incantations, hymns and prayers, as well 
as medical and astronomical compilations — were 
kept; and it does not appear that either his scribes 
or those of earlier days added much to this literary 
legacy, though, naturally, the Assyrian temples had 
their own rituals, prayers, and oracles specially 
adapted to Assyrian political and social conditions. 

The relationship l>etween the religion of Baby¬ 
lonia and that of Assyria thus resolves itself into 
an adoption of doctrines, cult, and rites of the 
south by the north, with such modifications as w T ere 
called for by the different conditions prevailing in 
the north, and which led, in the case of the pan¬ 
theon, to the assignment to Ashur of the place and 
rank occupied in the south by Marduk after the 
union of the States of the Euphrates Valley in the 
days of gainmurabi. We might also express this 
relationship in terms of a general extension north¬ 
ward of the religion of Babylonia, as a part of the 
culture that originated in the Euphrates Valley. 

iv. Origin of Babylonian Culture.— A ques¬ 
tion that suggests itself at this point, and which 
must be considered before w r e advance to a con¬ 
sideration of some of the details of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, involves the problem as to 
the origin of Babylonian culture. At the earliest 
period to w T hich we can now trace back Babylonian 
history we already find this culture in an advanced 
state, and it is safe to assume that its beginnings 
must be placed as early at least as 4000 B.c.— 
and it may turn out to be even considerably 
older. Scholarship is still divided on the question 
whether the culture is of Semitic or non-Semitio 
origin. The majority of scholars hold that the 
earliest settlers in the Valley were non-Semites, to 
w hom the beginnings of the culture, including the 
invention and development of the earliest script 
— an essentially hieroglyphic system — are to be 
attributed. To this people the name Sumerian (or 
Sumero-Akkadian) is given, and it is held that the 
Semites—the Babylonians in the later sense—upon 
entering the land from the south, adopted this 
culture, developed it still further, and adapted the 
script to the expression of ideas in their own Semitic 
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tongue. This view, however is opposed by a 
small but powerful minority, led by the distin¬ 
guished Prof. Joseph Haldvy of Paris, which con¬ 
tends for the Semitic origin of the entire Baby¬ 
lonian culture, including, therefore, the script. 
The controversy which has raged for manj' years 
cannot be regarded as definitely settled,* nor is it 
likehr to be until ethnology is in a position to 
reinforce or to controvert tne arguments drawn 
by either side from the evidence of language and 
archaeology. Meanwhile, it may be said that 
while, on the one hand, it seems tolerably certain 
that the Euphrates \ alley, admirably adapted as 
a meeting-ground for races of various origin, actu¬ 
ally contained in early times a population of a 
mixed character; on the other hand, it is no less 
clear that the traits of the culture, including the 
religion, are essentially the same in the latest 
days as in the earliest of which we have cogni¬ 
zance. The gods in the earliest texts are the same 
as those found in the latest; nor do the methods of 
invoking them, or the conceptions formed of them, 
undergo any other changes than those due to natural 
development. Nowhere is there a violent break 
with tne past, but only, and at the most, a gradual 
transition. If, therefore, the later culture is to be 
regarded as Semitic,—and on this point there is 
general agreement,—there is no substantial reason 
for denying this predicate to the earliest. Such a 
consideration naturally does not solve the question 
of origins, for it may properly be argued that the 
non-Semitic stratum was so thoroughly absorbed 
by the Semites at the period to which our material 
for the study of Babylonia belongs, as to obscure 
the original features. With this admission, those 
who occupy an intermediate position between the 
opposing camps are for the present content, since 
it justifies the contention that the Babylonian 
culture, so far as known to us, is of one cast, and 
that therefore, in a treatment of the Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria it is neither necessary nor 
justifiable to separate Semitic from supposedly 
nou-Semitic features. If, therefore, there is a non- 
Semitic stratum to the culture which we encounter 
in the earliest period of Babylonian history, it 
belongs to a period which is, for the present at 
least, beyond our historical ken, and as little 
affects our views as to the general Semitic char¬ 
acter of the Babylono - Assyrian religion in its 
earliest and latest manifestations, as the probably 
non-Grecian elements existing in Greek culture 
affect the essential unity of what we have been 
taught to regard as Greek religion. 

Moreover, the possibility of a non - Semitic 
stratum to Babylonian culture must not be con¬ 
fused with the question as to the existence of 
traces of a Sumerian language in the Babylonian 
script and literature. Granting the existence of 
such a language as Sumerian, the position to which 
the advocates of the Sumerian theory are led in 
order to account for the continued use of the 
‘ Sumerian ’ method of writing thousands of years 
after a far more suitable one had been evolved by 
the Semitic or Semitized Babylonians, justifies an 
attitude of reserve towards tne far-reaching con¬ 
clusions that have been drawn from the supposed 
non-Semitic origin of the script employed oy the 
Babylonians; and the fact that these conclusions 
are brought forward in a spirit of consistency, 
derived by logical processes from a certain starting- 
point, only accentuates the difficulty of accepting 
the correctness of that starting-point. Besides, 
the advocates of the Sumerian theory have not 
yet fulfilled the obligation which obviously rests 

* It will be sufficient to refer for details of this controversy to 
Weissbach’s monograph, Dis Sumeriachs Frage (Leipzig, 1898), 
admirable as a summary, but which leaves the que&on pretty 
much where it was. 


upon them of defining the character of the Sumerian 
language in a manner acceptable to philologists, 
and of indicating its position in the group of 
languages to which it belongs.* 

Under these circumstances, the attitude of re¬ 
serve is still further justified on the part of those 
who are content to wait for ‘more light’ before 
committing themselves to a position which involves 
such far-reaching consequences as the acceptance 
of the Sumerian theory m its present form carries 
with it. Without, therefore, encroaching upon 
doubtful territory, we are entitled in the treatment 
of our theme to assume a continued development 
of a religion w hich is to be regarded in its earliest 
form as Semitic, provided it be admitted that in 
its latest form it may be given this title. 

The sketch furnished at the outset of this article 
as to the general development of the Babylono- 
Assyrian religion, so far as the relationship be¬ 
tween religion and the political history of the 
tw’o countries is concerned, suggests a threefold 
division in the History of the Religion: the first 
extending from the earliest period known to us 
(c. 3500 B.G.) to the union of the Babylonian 
States under JJammurabi (c. 2250 B.C.) ; the second 
embracing the period down to the rise of the New 
Babylonian or Chaldsean empire under Nal>opolas- 
sar (625 B.C.); the third covering the short exist¬ 
ence of this empire down to the taking of Babylon 
by Cyrus in 539 B.C. The Assyrian religion, in so 
far as it entails a separate treatment, falls within 
the second period, although it extends into the 
third—from c. 1800 B.c. down to the fall of N ineveh, 
606 B.C. A sharp separation is marked only 
between the first and second divisions, though the 
third division likewise shows traits of a special 
character.—The further division of the general 
subject into (a) the Pantheon, ( b ) the Religious 
Literature, and (c) the Cultus, results from the char¬ 
acter of the material at our disposal for the study 
of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, which consists 
chiefly, as already intimated, of (1) the numerous 
historical and votive inscriptions of the rulers; 
(2) the extensive literary productions of Babylonia 
(as preserved chiefly in the copies of the royal 
library unearthed at Ninevehf); and (3) in the 
archaeological results—still rather meagre—of the 
excavations of Babylonian and Assyrian sanctu¬ 
aries. 

v. The Babylono-Assyrian Pantheon.— The 
religion of Babylonia in the earliest form known 
to us may be defined as a combination of local 
cults with animistic conceptions of the powers of 
nature, w T ith which man was either brought into 
immediate contact, or which affected his aims and 
his w elfare. Each centre had its special patron 
deity, and this deity—in most cases conceived as 
masculine—was brought into association with some 
natural phenomenon. The two powers most com¬ 
monly chosen were the sun and the moon, and by 
the side of these we find streams and stones per- 

* The view formerly held, that the Sumerian belongs to the 
Ural-Altaic group, has been emphatically set aside by Prof. O. 
Donner—an eminent authority on this group—in an appendix tz 
Haupt’s monograph, Die Akkadische tiprache (Berlin, 1881). It 
should also be stated that, since the appearance of Haupt’s 
monograph, little has been done towards elucidating the char¬ 
acter of the so-called Sumerian (or Sumero-Akkadian) speech. 
See Winckler’s remarkable confession: * All attempts to establish 
an affinity with any language of the ancient world, even with 
the various languages of the neighbouring nations or of those 
still living, must be abandoned 7 (in Helmolt’s History qf the 
World (1908), voL iiL p. 6). 

t The recent discovery by J. H. Haynes of an extensive 
literary archive at Nippur, justifies the hope that at no distant 
day we may be able to study the religious literature to a large 
extent from * originals’ instead of from the copies prepared b\ 
the scribes of Assurbanipal. See Hilprecht’s account of the 
Nippur library in Explorations in Bills Lands in tho Nine¬ 
teenth Century. Im. 509-582. 
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fcoili fied as gods. The independence of the States 
and, in still earlier days, no doubt, of the towns 
of the Euphrates Valley, is sufficient to account 
for the fact that there should thus arise a con¬ 
siderable number of sun- and moon-deities, and it 
was only as a result of political development that 
in time a sun-god worshipped in the most im- 
nortant centre came to be the sun-god par excel¬ 
lence , and, in the theological system, was regarded 
as having absorbed the attributes and prerogatives 
of his former associates or rivals. This process 
of concentration was not necessarily carried out 
with consistency; and when, as happened, two 
centres acquired equal significance and sanctity, 
the worship of the sun-god or of the moon-god was 
maintained in both, or a compromise was effected 
by distinguishing between the varying action of 
the sun at the different seasons of the year or in the 
division of the day, so that, in the developed theo¬ 
logical system, we have one sun-deity particularly 
singled out as the sun of spring or of morning, 
anil another as the midsummer or noonday sun. 
The former, as the conqueror of the winter storms, 
would be pictured as a beneficent element, a 
youthful hero displaying his strength; the latter, 
as bringing discomfort, drought, and disease, 
would be invested with violence and destructive 
force—a grim warrior in the thick of battle. 

Such a division of functions, effected as a com¬ 
promise between rival sun-deities, was the work of 
the priests and theologians rather than a popuk 
process, and the example adduced will suffice for 
the present to illustrate the importance of what 
may be called the theoretical factor in the develop¬ 
ment of the Babylonian religion. One of the main 
problems involved in considering the functions and 
traits of any particular deity is thus to distin¬ 
guish between original elements and such as have 
been imposed upon him (or her) by the attempts 
at systematization that begin at an early period, 
and that lead to the rise of various schools of theo¬ 
logical thought, of which traces are revealed in a 
careful study of the religious literature. At times, 
naturally, it is not an easy task to differentiate 
the popular conceptions connected with a deity 
from those unfolded in the schools. So, when two 
gods are viewed as father and son—like Ea and 
Marduk—or as father and daughter—like Sin (the 
moon-god) and Ishtar—or as master and servant 
— like Shamasli (the sun-god) and Ishum, or 
Marduk and Nusku (the fire-god)—the process in¬ 
volved is not the same in alL Such relationships, 
likewise, are expressive of compromises effected 
between rival deities ; but in some instances, as in 
the case of Ea and Marduk, popular thought is 
involved in specifying the relationship between 
the two as that of father and son. In general, 
however, the traces of relationship between various 
gods indicate the absorption in some way or an¬ 
other by one god of the attributes of his former 
rivals, and may be regarded as the work of the 
schools in their endeavour to weave the manifold 
threads of the pantheon into a single pattern. 
While, therefore, in the development of tne pan¬ 
theon there may be noted a general tendency to 
reduce the number of deities by the recognition 
of those only who had acquired a relatively superior 
position, and which had its outcome in the Assyrian 
pantheon in fixing the number of really active 
deities at about eleven, the numerous local deities, 
ranging to hundreds, do not entirely disappear. 
They survive in invocations and incantations, the 
efficacy of which is supposed to be increased by the 
number of deities invoked: and also in proper 
names—particularly in Babylonia—where con¬ 
servative influences, emanating from the popular 
phases of the religion, have freer play. 

Turning by way of illustration to the historical 


and votive inscriptions of the oldest period, one 
cannot help being impressed by the circumstance 
that, w’hile the number of deities that may be re¬ 
garded as belonging to the reidly active pantheon 
is not extraordinarily large—be tween twenty and 
thirty,—if we add to these the deities paraded by 
rulers on occasions when they w r ish to emphasize 
the extent of their sw r ay, or when they desire to 
assure themselves of the protection and favour of 
as large a number of Divine forces as possible, 
the number is more than doubled. If, again, we 
take into account deities entering as elements into 

m r names occurring in inscriptions belonging 
s period, the list reaches close to one hundred. 
So in a text dating from the days of Manishtusu, 
a king of Kish, who appears to be as early as any 
ruler of southern Babylonia as yet known to us,* 
we encounter about fifty names of deities which 
enter as elements into tne four hundred and more 
names of individuals enumerated. Comparing this 
list with the deities introduced into the historical 
and votive inscriptions, it will be found that, while 
the five or six most prominent gods of the period 
are represented,—notably Sin, Ea, Ishtar, En-lil, 
or Bel,—by far the larger majority are such as are 
not found m these inscriptions at alL This may 
be due in part to the still limited historical material 
that w r e possess for this earliest period; and it is 
also true that a number of the gods in this text of 
Manishtusu, which was found at Susa, are foreign 
deities—notably such as were worshipped in Elam. 
But, making due allowance for the possible increase 
of the active Babylonian pantheon of the oldest 
period by further discoveries, it is still safe to 
assume that most of the gods that appear as 
elements of proper names in the text in question 
belong to a different category, and will not, with 
some possible exceptions, be encountered in his¬ 
torical inscriptions proper. It seems certain that 
the deities whom we thus encounter in proper 
names are the old local gods, w ho naturally survive 
in the designations of individuals hailing from 
places w T here their cult was carried on; and it is 
equally natural that the rulers in their inscriptions 
should ignore all these local deities, except such 
as had acquired a superior rank, rendering them 
worthy to be invoked by a powerful chief. 

If w e now turn to the incantation texts, of which 
several series are known, w T e encounter the same 
preponderance in the number of deities invoked, 
over those that play a part in the active pantheon, 
as revealed by the historical inscriptions of any 
period. To be sure, our copies of these incanta¬ 
tion series are very late; but it is quite safe to 
assume, as already pointed out, that the originals 
belong to the second millennium before our era, if 
not to the third; and the circumstance that many 
of the deities enumerated are to be found in proper 
names of the earliest period, is an evidence of the 
antiquity of the substantial elements of the texts 
themselves. In the 1 Shurpu 5 series, as published 
by Prof. Zimmem, about 150 deities are introduced, 
as compared writh 20 or 30 in historical texts of 
the first period; and not only are a number of 
these identical with those occurring in proper 
names of Manishtusu’s obelisk, but, what is more, 
even the foreign gods in this text have also found 
their place in the incantations. These incantation 
rituals continue in use during the Assyrian period, 
when 11 great gods constitute practically the entire 
pantheon, and this makes tne contrast to the 
conditions revealed by these rituals all the more 
striking. The explanation is again to be sought 
in the distinction between purely local cults and 

* See the evidence on the basis of which Schell (I TexUa 
£lamitex-S&mit\que&) i. p. 2) places this ruler before 4500 b.c.— 
a date which scholars like Wmckler would now reduce b> about 
one thousand years. 
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the gods who, in consequence of political and other 
factors, rise to a superior position. The conser¬ 
vatism attaching to religious texts, added to the 
natural desire in the case of incantations to appeal 
to as large a number of gods as possible, in the 
hope that one or the other will grant the desired 
help or relief, leads to the retention of the old local 
deities; and this is done without reference to the 
selective process that has led to singling out a 
small number only of these deities as powers of 
first-rate importance. 

In proper names, accordingly, and in incantation 
rituals, there are revealed to us some of the popular 
phases of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, and, as 
elsewhere, these phases stand in a certain contrast 
to the attempts at systematization of the pantheon 
which are naturally the work of the priests and 
of the theologians. We are thus prepared, in the 
historical ana votive inscriptions of the earliest 
period and of the succeeding ones, to distinguish, 
on the one hand, deities of merely local significance, 
and those added from the desire to parade a long list 
of protecting powers; and, on the other hand, the 
really active pantheon, produced by a process of 
selection due in part to the natural prominence 
acquired by certain gods and by certain sanctuaries 
over others, and in part due to the attempts at 
systematization of tne pantheon, begun by the 
priests in their capacity as theologians at an early 
period, and continued as political and social cir¬ 
cumstances demanded. 

In time this systematization reacts on the popular 
beliefs, and modifies them considerably ; but, for all 
that, the popular religion always lags more or less 
behind the ‘ official 5 form as revealed in the scien¬ 
tific literature, such as the astronomical and astro¬ 
logical texts, and in the official inscriptions of the 
rulers, which were naturally produced under the 
prevailing theological influences. It would be 
idle to discuss to w hich of these two phases of the 
religion the preference is to be given. Both must 
be studied if we would penetrate to the core of 
the religion, and in the case of the pantheon it is 
obvious that due consideration of its systematiza¬ 
tion by the priests must be our guide in an en¬ 
deavour to obtain a clear view of its extent and of 
its general character. 

(A) The chief deities. — 1 . Ann, Bel, and 
Ea. —Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
theological system devised by the priests is the 
doctrine which places at the head of the pantheon 
a triad consisting of the god of heaven, the god 
of earth and of the atmosphere above the earth, 
and a god of the watery element. These three 
gods, corresponding to tne three divisions of the 
Universe, thus cover the sum and substance of 
Divine government; and it is hardly necessary 
to advance further arguments for the view that 
such a triad does not represent a popular belief, 
hut is the outcome of theological speculation. 
Of the three gods,—Anu representing heaven, Bel 
the earth, ana Ea the water,—Bel and Ea we know 
were originally deities of a local character, whose 
worship was centred in a well-defined locality. 
Bel, written ideographically En-lil, was the chief 
god of Nippur in northern Babylonia, and the 
prominence at one time of Nippur is illustrated 
Dy the title Bel, i.e . ‘lord,* which became the 
common designation of En-lil. Ea belongs to the 
extreme south of Babylonia, whose worship was 
originally centred in Eridu, an exceedingly old 
settlement that at one time lay at the mouth of 
tine Persian Gulf. The name * En-lil * merely de¬ 
scribes the god as a powerful demon; but from 
other sources we know that he was conceived also 
?is an atmospheric deity, who manifested himself 
in storms and other violent disturbances of nature. 
Ea, on the other hand, w as a water spirit; and one 


can readily understand how the character of the 
large body of water—the Persian Gulf, which was 
sacred to mm, and which led directly to the shore¬ 
less ocean—should have led to making Ea the 
symbol of the watery element in general. As for 
Anu, while we find even as late as the 12th cent. 
B.c. that his cult w as specifically associated with 
a definite centre,* the process which resulted 
in making him the personification of heaven in 
general, appears to have been a purely scholastic 
one, and independent of any traits that may 
originally have been ascribed to him. His wor¬ 
ship in the south was never carried on at any of 
the large political or religious centres, and, what¬ 
ever local associations lie may have had, dis¬ 
appeared as early at least as the 4th millennium 
before our era, when w’e already find Anu gener¬ 
ally written without the usual sign before deities, 
and designated simply as the 1 heavenly ’ or ‘ex¬ 
alted * one.f One is inclined, in view of this great 
antiquity of the symbolization of Anu, to regard 
the name, together with the conceptions associated 
with it, as due to scholastic speculation, and to 
suppose that the association or a god Ann with 
any particular locality is of later origin, due to 
the reaction of theoretical speculation in practical 
forms of belief. 

However this may be, the parcelling out of 
Divine manifestations among a triad representing 
heaven, earth, and water, belongs distinctly to a 
theological system—is part and parcel of a Weltrtn - j 
schauung wnich could have arisen only in the I 
schools, and which from the schools may have 
made its w’ay to the peopie. The important feature 
of the triad is the symbolization underlying it: 
the choice of Bel and Ea to symbolize earth and 
water is secondary, as is the choice of Anu to 
symbolize heaven, whatever the origin of the 
name may have been. The Bel of the triad has 
in reality nothing but the name in common with 
the chief god of Nippur, and, similarly, when Ea 
of the triad w r as invoked there could have been 
only a remote association in the minds of the 
Babylonians with the winter deity of Eridu. Still, 
such is the force of old conceptions that even the 
theologians could not entirely keep the double 
character thus resulting for Bel and Ea apart, and, 
accordingly, in the earliest occurrence of the triad 
dating from the days of Gudeat (c. 300U Ii.C.) w e 
have Nin-kliarsag, the consort of Bel or En-lil, 
inserted between the latter and Ea. Nin-lcharsnrj § 
is a title of Belit as the wife of the chief god of 
Nippur, and the insertion of the name in con¬ 
nexion with the triad show's that the Babylonian 
scribes could not free themselves from the associa¬ 
tion of Bel with his original home at Nippur. In 
later periods this is rarely done, and it is interesting 
to compare the arrangement of the triad in Gudea’s 
inscription with the one on a boundary stone from 
the 11th cent., where the goddess corresponding 
to the old Nin-kliarsag, Belit, appears as Nin- 
match , ‘ the great lady ’—-dissociated from the Belit 
of Nippur—and assigned a place behind Ea. Be¬ 
tween these two dates we have the inscription of 
Agumkakrime (c. 1650 B.C.), in which we find at 
the beginning the usual order Anu, Bel, Ea, 
w'hereas towards the close there is associated with 
each one of the three a consort, thus furnishing 
the series Anu and An turn, Bel and Belit, Ea ana 
Dam kina. Of these consorts, Belit and Damkina 
represent the wives of the Bel of Nippur and Ea | 

* D6r—in southern Babylonia, RawL v. 65, col. i. 14. 

t An= ‘ heaven * + the phonetic complement na. This is the 
usual form ; but various others occur, e.a. An with the deter- ! 
xninativefor ‘god/ and the phonetic writings An-nu-um with 
and without the determinative for * god.* See Eadau, Creation 
Story of Genesis, 17, note 2. 

t Inscription B, col. viii. 46-48. 

$ Signifying 4 lady of the mountain.* 
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of Eridu respectively, whereas An turn is an arti¬ 
ficial figure introduced into the pantheon under 
the influence of the doctrine which assigned to 
every male god a female companion. One must 
therefore pass down to a comparatively late period, 
before, in the invocation of the triad, all traces of 
the old association of Bel and Ea with local cults 
disappear, and in a certain Bense the process was 
never entirely and consistently completed. 

The assigning of the local deity of Nippur to a 
position in the triad served to maintain his cult 
long after Nippur had lost its political supremacy. 
His temple at Nippur, known as E-kttr, ‘the 
mountain house,* became a place of pilgrimage to 
which worshippers came from all sides. In a 
measure this was the case with the sanctuaries 
in all or in most of the places that once formed 
political centres, but there were certain features 
connected with the Bel cult of Nippur that lent to 
it an air of uniqueness. Invoked in one of the 
earliest inscriptions known to us, that of En-shag- 
kush-annu* (c. 3500 B.C.), En-lil, at this time 
already designated as ‘king of the lands,’ main¬ 
tains his position as the head of the pantheon even 
in the case of a ruler like Lugalzaggisi, king of 
Erech (c. 3500 B.C.), whose capital is not at Nippur, t 
We do not encounter the triad at this early period, 
and it is all the more significant therefore to find 
the god of Nippur occupying a position which is 
not affected by the political status of the centre in 
which he was worshipped. Such a condition is an 
important step on the road towards the differentia¬ 
tion between the local storm-god and his symboli¬ 
zation as one of the three elements of the universe. + 
Even in those inscriptions of the first period of 
Babylonian history in which En-lil does not occupy 
the first place, as for example in the list found 
in an inscription of E-anna-tum,t and in one of 
Gudea,§ his supremacy is still implied, for the 
preference given in these inscriptions to a god Nin- 
girsu, who is mentioned before En-lil, is simply 
due to the fact that the inscriptions in question 
are dedicated to Nin-girsu as the chief deity of the 
centre to which the rulers in question belong. 
Similarly, the rulers of other centres, like Agade, 
Ur, and Kish, present offerings and pay devotion 
to the Bel of Nippur; and it is not until the union 
of the Euphrates States under a dynasty which 
established its capital in the city of Babylon 
(c. 2300 B.C.) that we encounter an attempt to de¬ 
throne En-lil from his pre-eminent position, in 
favour of the chief deity of the city of Babylon, 
Marduk. The political union naturally brought 
in its wake the assignment of Marduk to a position 
at the head of the pantheon, and this was empha¬ 
sized by transferring to Marduk the title Bel or 
‘lord,’ and the old legends and traditions were like¬ 
wise transformed under the influence of the priests 
of Babylon with a view of securing for the ‘ Bel * 
of Babylon the functions and deeds that properly 
belong to the * Bel * of Nippur. The attempt, how¬ 
ever, was not altogether successful, and, when in 
the 18th cent. B.C. the control of Babylonia passed 
into the hands of a people coining from Elam to 
the east, and known as the Kassites, the cult of 
Bel of Nippur enjoyed a renaissance. || 

There are good reasons for believing that the 
Kassites made a deliberate effort to reinstate En-lil 
as the head of the pantheon. For five centuries the 

* Hilprecht, Old Bdbyl. Inner. L 2, Nos. 90, 91. 

f Hilprecht, ib . No. 87 ? col. i. L 

t Quaes, galet A, col. i. 6. 

ft Inscription D, col. i. 8. 

I See the votive inscriptions of Karaite kings published bv 
Hilprecht (Old Babylonian Inscriptions , L, Nos. 28-82), which 
with few exceptions are dedicated to En-lil or his consort Nin-lil 
or Belit. In the * boundary ’ inscriptions dating from this period 
(see Kcilinschriftliche Bwiotkek, iv. pp. 56-63), it is also sig¬ 
nificant that Marduk is mentioned after Shamosh, and even the 
god Adad in one instance is given the preference over him. 


Kassites held sway; and, though at the end of this 
period the reaction begins, in the list of gods found 
m inscriptions of this period Marduk receives his 
place immediately behind the triad,* though not 
invariably so.f 

The rise of a serious rival to Babylonia in the 
north, where shortly after the end of Kassite rule 
in the south the Assyrians acquired sufficient 
strength to threaten the independence of Baby¬ 
lonia, again leads to a shifting in the ranks of 
the gods. In the presence of a common foe, the 
union between the States in the south becomes 
closer, and this condition finds expression in a 
more loyal attachment to the patron deity of 
Babylon — Marduk, — who in virtue of this fact 
henceforward holds undisturbed sway as the head 
of the pantheon. No more attempts are made to 
shake his position by playing oft'other gods against 
him. His supremacy becomes so secure that it ib 
not endangered by the devotion shown by the 
rulers of Babylonia to the cults of other gods, 
either in Babylon itself or in any one of the 
religious centres of the south. The temple of 
Bel of Nippur continued to be a goal of pilgrimage 
down to the latest days of the Babylonian empire, 
and the series of sacred edifices there were an 
object of care to Assyrian kings as well as to 
Babylonian rulers; but the reverence paid to Bel 
was merely that due to the local deity, who had, 
in consequence of the earlier phases of the de¬ 
velopment of the Babylonian religion, acquired a 
greater prominence than the other gods. At the 
same time, the position of Bel in the triad served 
as a factor in maintaining this reverence, and 
formed in a measure the justification for it, in the 
minds of those who had separated their conception 
of Bel almost entirely from his originally local 
limitations. 

We know as yet too little of the earliest history 
of Eridu—the original seat of the Ea cult—to 
determine the course of development that led to 
Ea’s being singled out from among other water 
gods that were worshipped in early days, to 
become the general symbol of the watery element 
in the distribution of the Universe among three 
chief deities or power. Analogy might suggest 
that Eridu ,t at the time that it still lay directly 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, was once an im¬ 
portant political centre like Nippur, and that its 
patron deity rose into prominence in connexion 
with the political fortunes of the place. There is, 
however, no evidence to justify the claim that 
Eridu ever occupied such a position ; and, since 
our knowledge of the early history of Babylonia 
now goes back to a remote period, we ought at 
least to have encountered some traces of a once 
dominating State in the Euphrates Valley with 
Eridu as a centre. Such notices as we have in the 
old Babylonian inscriptions almost all point to the 
religious % but not to the political significance of 
the place, and illustrate the devotion of the rulers 
to Eii-ki or Ea, who is called the king of Eridu. || 
In the religious literature, likewise, Eridu appears 
chiefly as a religious centre, though, culture and 
religious prominence proceeding hand in hand in 
ancient Babylonia, Eridu was no doubt one of the 
oldest of the cities of the south. To a late day the 

* So in the inscription of the days of Marduknadinakhe 
(c. 1100), ltawlinson, iii. 43, col. iii. 31. 

f e.g. Kawlinson, iii. 41, col. ii. 25, Marduk occupies the fourth 
place after the triad, being preceded by Sin, Shamash, and Iahtar. 

t Now represented by the mound Abu-Shahrcin, situated at 
some distance from the mouth of the Euphrates. 

§ Bur-Sin of the Isin dynasty, e.g. (c. 2500 b.c.), refers to the 
oracle-tree at Eridu (Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions , 
i. 1, No. 19, 5), and among the titles of Ur-Ninib of the same 
dynasty we find one which designates him (ib. No. 18, 6-7) as 
* fulfilling the commands of Eridu.* 

H Inscription of Entemena (Thureau - Dangin fin Btoue 
d’Assyriologie , ii. p. 148, col. iv. 5-7). 
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tradition survived which attributed the beginnings 
of culture to the instruction furnished to mankind 
by the water deity * who personified the Persian 
Gfulf ; and since, as a matter of fact, the course of 
civilization in the Euphrates Valley is from south 
to north, we may conclude that the prominence 
in culture as well as the antiquity of Eridu were 
the factors which led to the sanctity of the place, 
and, along with this sanctity, to the prominent }>osi- 
tion attained by the chief god of the place, so that 
his worship spread far beyond its original confines. 

There is no god who in certain portions of the 
religious literature of Babylonia—notably in the 
numerous incantation texts—plaj’s a greater role 
than Ea. He is apt to be appealed to, first of all; 
and, where other deities fail, Ea by his superior 
wisdom, which is his most characteristic feature, 
is certain to succeed in discovering the cause of the 
disease that troubles a man, and in effecting a cure. 
He is essentially the god of mankind, who loves 
the children of men, who originally taught them 
wisdom, and who, according to at least one cosmo¬ 
logical system current in Babylonia, was the 
creator of mankind. This prominence of Ea in 

n ions of the religious literature suggests, in- 
, that the compositions themselves originated 
at Eridu; and there is distinct evidence for this in 
the transformation which many of the incantation 
texts clearly underwent in order to adapt them to 
the standards of the priesthood of Bab}'ion, which 
was naturally jealous of anything that seemed to 
affect the pre-eminence of Marduk. Just as the 
titles and attributes as well as the prerogatives of 
the old Bel of Nippur were transferred to Marduk, 
so the latter also assumed the rdle of Ea ; but he 
is represented as doing this with the full consent 
of Ea, who became in the theological system of 
the Babylonian priesthood the father of Marduk, 
proud of the achievements of his son, and rejoicing 
in the latter’s supremacy. Marduk’s name is 
either associated in the religious texts with that 
of Ea, so that both are represented as performing 
in concert acts that were originally attributed to 
Ea alone; or Ea is depicted as asking liis son to 
act for him. This re - editing and adaptation of 
the ancient literary productions of the Euphrates 
Valley thus furnishes a valuable aid in tracing 
the gradual development of a theological system. 
A reconciliation between the claims of Ea and 
Marduk, respectively, having thus been brought 
about, the cult of Ea could be carried on without 
endangering the position of Marduk, and a sanc¬ 
tuary to Ea was erected in the sacred area around 
Marduk’s own temple in the city of Babylon. 

Ann is practically entirely freed from local 
associations, and is viewed as a god for the gods 
rather than for men—a deity who exercises a 
general supervision over all the gods. In a sense, 
the conception of Anu represents the highest 
point reached in the spiritualization of the Baby¬ 
lonian religion. He is the ‘ lofty god,’ and it is 
significant that as early as the days of Ham¬ 
murabi f he is in fact designated simply ilu ‘ god.’ 
At no subsequent period, either in Babylonian or 
Assyrian history, do we find a closer approach 
to a monotheistic belief than in this early con¬ 
ception of Anu, although it must be borne in 
mind that the actual step of regarding one god as 
embodying the essence oi all others was not taken 
in Hammurabi’s days, nor was it taken in later 
days despite certain appearances to the contrary. $ 
While not entering to the same extent as did Bel 
and Ea into the popular religion, yet the concep- 

* Galled Oannes by Berosus in his account of this tradition 
COory, Ancient Fragments (2nd ecL), p. 67). 

t ‘Code de Hammourabi,’ coL i. 45, etc. (ed. Scheil, Textes 
Elam Uc8-S6mitique8, ii. p. 10). 

t See below, p. 550, and Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens 
a nd Assyrians , p. 203, note 1. 


tion of Anu as an outcome of the best speculative 
thought in Babylonia is a most important feature 
of the Babylonian religion, and must not be lost 
sight of in an estimate of the best that thia 
religion stood for. 

It will thus be seen that each one of the three 
gods embraced in the doctrine of the triad has liis 
peculiar origin, and retains his peculiar place out¬ 
side of the rank accorded to liim in the triad 
itself. The local cult of Bel of Nippur proceeds 
undisturbed by the admission of Bel to the second 

f ilace in the triad, while the transfer of Bel’s attri- 
rntes to Marduk marks the concession made to 
the new order of things which eventually gave the 
patron god of the city of Babylon his undisputed 
rank at the head of the active pantheon. Lastly, 
Ea, rising to a place of importance through the 
sacred associations connected with the old city of 
Eridu, is stripped of local limitations to a much 
greater extent than is the case with Bel, and out¬ 
side of his rank as a third member of the triad is 
worshipped and appealed to throughout Babylonia 
as the god of humanity par excellence , whose chief 
trait is wisdom, and one of whose chief functions 
consists in his power of healing disease and of 
relieving sutiering in general. 

2. Isht&r. — We have already had occasion to 
point out that with the gods of the triad their 
consorts are occasionally associated, and that, even 
when this is not the case, the consort of En-lil 
or Bel, under the form of Kin-kharsag , appears 
occasionally as a fourth member associated with 
Anu, Bel, Ea. The association of consorts with 
the three gods is due merely to the influence of 
the general belief, which is a part both of the 
popular religion and of the system devised by the 
priests, according to which every male deity was 
supposed to have a partner — who, however, is 
generally merely his pale reflexion. The case is 
different, however, in the association of Nin- 
kharsag with the triad. Although bearing a 
name signifying ‘lady of the mountain,’ which 
belongs to the consort of En-lil, the chief god of 
Nippur, and whose chief sanctuary was known 
as E-kur , ‘mountain-house,’ the fact that this 
name is subsequently replaced by a more general 
one, Nin-malch , which lias the force of ‘great 
lady,’ and is generally added as a fourth memlier 
of the triad after Ea, is sufficient to show that 
we are dealing here, not with the associate of a 
male deity, but with some more general principle 
recognized by the priests at least as a factor in 
the workings and divisions of the Universe. That 
factor may in a general way be defined as the 
life-producing power manifested in the world, 
without which heaven, earth, and water would be 
a desolate waste. The influence of this doctrine, 
which appears to have been formulated as early 
at least as the third millennium, leads to the 
phenomenon which, next to the constitution of 
the triad at the head of the pantheon, is the most 
characteristic feature of the Babylonian doctrine 
of the gods, according to which, from a certain 
time onwards, only one goddess occupying an 
independent position is recognized. The general 
name by whicn the goddess comes to be known is 
Jshtar. She is the great mother to whom vegeta¬ 
tion, as well as fertility in the animal world, is 
due, and she is naturally viewed also as the 
mother of mankind. That in the triad she is 
designated as Nin-kharsag , may possibly point to 
the formulation of the doctrine at a time when 
the Bel cult of Nippur was still in the ascendency, 
and when naturally the consort of this god—who 
was called Belit, ‘ lady ’ par excellence, as En-lil 
was called Bel—had the distinction of representing 
the life-giving principle assigned to her. However 
this may be, tne choice of the later and specific 
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designation Ishtar, as the name of the great god¬ 
dess, is due to influences emanating again from 
the city of Babylon, for it is there that down to 
the latest days we find Nin-mukh used as one of 
the designations of the chief goddess. * 

That the name Ishtar —conveying in all proba¬ 
bility the force of ‘leading/ ‘overseeing/ from a 
stem a&dru —also originated in the city of Babylon, 
cannot be definitely stated, but seems likely. The 
phonetic writing appears for the first time in the 
inscriptions of IJammurabi,+ and it would be 
natural for the priests of Babylon to use the name 
of a goddess who was worshipped in the capital 
by the side of Marduk as the designation of the 
general life-producing power. That, at all events, 
they were anxious to regard the associate of 
Marduk as identical with Ishtar, follows from the 
etymology they proposed for the name of this 
consort, whose real name Sarpanitum (or Sarpanit), 
i.e., probably, the ‘ shining one/ they converted into 
Zer-odnitum, ‘the seed-producing * goddess. 

Whatever the origin of Ishtar may have been, 
and wherever the cult of this goddess may origin¬ 
ally have been centred, she gradually absorbs the 
rdles and the names of the other goddesses who as 
consorts of gods in important religious centres had 
acquired a certain, though restricted, importance. 
Thus at Erech, in the extreme south, there flour¬ 
ished the cult of a goddess known as Kand, who 
appears to have been conceived as a deity of a 
violent character, punishing severely those who 
disobey her—a war-goddess rather than a mother 
of life, but who in later texts is identified with 
Ishtar. Again, at another ancient centre, Sliir- 
pmla, we find the cult of a goddess Kind, >vho is 
regarded as the sister of the chief god of the place, 
Nin-girsu, and whose special function appears to 
have been the interpretation of dreams. She is 
called the great divining queen of the gods, and it 
i* to her that Gudea, one of the most famous 
rulers of the place ( c . 3000 li. c.), goes to ascertain 
the meaning of a dream which disturbs liim.J 
Ishtar absorbs the role of both Nan& and Nina, 
and hence, side by side with her character as the 
mother of all life, she is portrayed already in the 
inscriptions of Hammurabi as the great war- 
goddess who stands by the king’s side in the midst 
of the fray, and to whose aid every victory is in a 
measure due. This phase of the character of the 
goddess is naturally emphasized even more promi- 
i nently among a people like the Assyrians, whose 
thoughts and activities w T ere so largely occupied 
with military pursuits, and among whom all gods 
take on a warlike and fierce character. While 
the conception of Ishtar as the great mother of 
mankind is also found among the Assyrians, the 
kings of the north more frequently speak of her as 
the companion of the chief god Ashur, and as co¬ 
operating with the latter to lead the Assyrian 
armies to victory. She is pictured as armed with 
bow T and arrow, and it is likewise she w ho, like 
Nin&, furnishes oracles and appears in dreams to 
encourage her favourites—the kings—by reassuring 
messages. Again, a goddess Aminit , w r ho, as the 
name indicates, stood m some relationship to Anu, 
the god of heaven, becomes a form of Ishtar; and 
in the same way Ishtar absorbs the rdle of other 
of the chief goddesses of the religious and political 
centres of the ancient Babylonian cities, such as 
Bau, originally the consort of Nin-girsu, the chief 


* The temple erected in Babylon in honour ot this goddess 
has recently been excavated by the German expedition. See 
Mitthrilungen der Deutschen Orient. Gcsellsckaft, Nos. 4 and 5; 
and also Delitssch, lm Lande des einstigcn Parcidicses, pp. 
38, 39. 

t See King, Inscriptions of HammuraU , i., No. 34, 6. 9.15. 
and 23, ish-ta-ra-a-txm, already used in the general sense of 
‘ goddesses.' 

t See Tlmreau-Dangin's article, ‘ Le Songe de Goudea ’ (Comptea 
'vndus de CAeadSmie £ Inscriptions, 1901, pp. 112 - 128 ). 


deity of Shirpnrla, who at one time acquired an 
independent position of great prominence. 

The extent to which this process of concentra¬ 
tion w r as carried is illustrated by the common 
use of the term ishtar, particularly in religious 
texts, in the sense of ‘goddess’; and from it a 
plural ishtardte is formed, with the signification 
‘ goddesses/ While, therefore, the other goddesses 
who are merely the consorts of male deities—their 
pale reflexions—continue to preserve their identity, 
they are in reality merely so many Ishtars, with 
this distinction, however, that the name Ishtar as 
that of a specific deity is confined to the associate 
of the chiei god—Marduk in the south and Ashur 
in the north. 

A certain vagueness in the use of the name 
Ishtar, to be observed especially in Assyrian his¬ 
torical texts, followed from the attempt to con¬ 
centrate the attributes of all the important 
goddesses—important by virtue of the part once 
played by the centres in w hich as consorts of male 
deities they w T ere worshipped—in a single person¬ 
age. Ishtar is not really the wife of Ashur, who 
indeed is essentially a god standing by himself 
w ithout wife or offspring; but as the chief goddess 
she takes her place by the side of Ashur, just as 
she does by the side of Marduk, and hence she is 
addressed occasionally in terms which might be 
taken as representing the relationship of a wife 
to her husband. In the south, again, owing to 
Marduk’s absorption of the rGle of the old Bel of 
Nippur, Ishtar naturally becomes the Belit of 
Babylonia, though Belit was originally the consort 
of the Nippurian Bel; and, in so far as she takes 
on the traits of the older Belit, she is associated 
w ith Marduk in the relationship of consort to the 
chief male deity. Yet the amalgamation is not 
complete until a relatively late period, and Marduk 
continues to have as a social consort Sarpanit, 
who is generally distinguished, albeit not sharply, 
from Ishtar. Confusing as this double character 
of Ishtar, as the one great mother-goddess, the 
source of life, and as the consort of the head of 
the pantheon, may appear to us, it probably 
occasioned no difficulty to the Babylonian theo¬ 
logians, to whom Ishtar was essentially the goddess 
of life and vegetation ; nor to the Assyrian priests, 
among whom she took on the role of the great 
war-goddess, who in company with Ashur led the 
armies of the kings to victory. 

3. Sin.—Next to the triad and the great mother- 
goddess, the worship of the tw o great orbs of light 
—the moon and the sun—is a feature of the Baby¬ 
lonian religion that clings to it from the earliest 
period of which we have any record, down to the 
latest. It is impossible to say definitely that the 
cult of the one is older than the other, but the 
greater prominence wdiich, so far as the evidence 
goes, w f as enjoyed by the moon cult in the earliest 
forms of Semitic culture, justifies the preference 
given to it in the order of treatment. In a 
general w ay it may be said that the moon cult 
is coexistent with the nomadic grade of culture, 
while sun worship corresponds more to the frame 
of mind and to the conditions prevailing among a 
people that has reached the agricultural stage. 
This generalization, though open to the objections 
that attach to all generalizations, is nevertheless 
of value, provided it be not pushed to the extreme 
of denying the possibility of sun worship in the 
pre-agricultural period of the Semites. The move¬ 
ments of nomads in Arabia—the home par excel¬ 
lence of the Semites—taking place for a great part 
of the year at night, the moon naturally served as 
an important guide. The more regular changes in 
the oid) of night and the briefer period in which 
these regular changes run their course, constituted 
further features that helped to emphasize the im- 
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portance of the moon as a medium for the calcu¬ 
lation of time. However this may be, two of the 
oldest religious centres in Babylonia were seats of 
moon worship—Ur and B arr &n (or IJaran),—and 
the sanctuaries at both places retained their popu¬ 
larity until the days of the New Babylonian 
empire. Assyrian rulers vied with those in the 
south in paying homage to the god worshipped in 
these centres. 

The common name given to the moon-god is 
Sin . The meaning ana etymology of this name 
are not yet clear; but there were numerous 
epithets by which he was known. Among these 
is one Nannar , which, signifying ‘the one who 
gives light* or ‘place of light,** appears to have 
been used at one time as a genuine name and not 
merely as an epithet. Possibly Nannar is even 
an older name than Sin, which appears to have 
originated at Rarran. Besides the two places 
named, there were, no doubt, other places in Baby¬ 
lonia 'where the moon cult flourished, and it was 
merely the religious prominence of Ur and Barran 
that lent to their association with the moon-god 
a special significance. The moon-god is ordi¬ 
narily designated ideoOTaphicully En-zu , which 
describes him as the ‘lord of wisdom,’ and this 
attribute is perhaps the most important of the con¬ 
ceptions connected with him. This designation 
appears in one of the earliest inscriptions known 
to us. Lugalzaggisit enumerates En-zu among 
the gods serving as his protectors, and from the 
sequence it is evident that this ruler has in mind 
the moon-god of the city of Ur. The cultivation 
of the science of astronomy by the Babylonian 
priests served to emphasize the association of 
wisdom with the moon, as the overseer of the 
starry heavens; and, since the motive predomi¬ 
nating in the development of this science w*as 
the belief in the influence of the position and 
movements of the stars upon the fate of the indi¬ 
vidual, the wisdom of Sm w r as to a large extent 
coextensive with the giving of oracles and the 
interpretation of omens. Hence the prominence 
accorded to Sin in the omen literature. It is he 
who sends dreams. He is addressed as the lord of 


decisions, the god w ho gives counsel; and if in 
later times it is Shamash—the sun-god—rather 
than Sin who appears as the god of oracles, this 
is due to the greater prominence w r hich Shamash 
acquired in the agricultural stage of culture, and 
which led to the relegating of Sin to a second¬ 
ary position. Sin’s traits as the illuminator like¬ 
wise continue to be dw r elt upon both in historical 
texts and in the hymns composed in his honour; 
and, with the tendency to lay stress on the ethical 
phase of the natures of the gods, the light diffused 
by Sin becomes a symbol of his function in reveal¬ 
ing to men the snares that are laid for them in 
the dark. As a protection against the workings 
of the mischievous spirits who ply their trade 
generally at night, the appeal is frequently made 
m the incantations to the moon-goa; but here, 
again, there are other tendencies at work in the 
Babylonian religion that prevent the fullest de¬ 
velopment of the traits of wisdom and of pro¬ 
tection ascribed to Sin. In the later periods the 
element of wisdom is so prominently associated 
with another god—Ea, who through various causes 
becomes the god of humanity par excellence —as 
to set the moon cult almost aside, while the 


greater attachment felt towards the sun by an 
agricultural population, added to the much more 
powerful character of the sun’s light, leads not 
only to Shamash becoming an oracle god in the 
place of Sin, but exalts the sun-god to tlie position 
of chief protector of mankind against injustice, 


* So Lehmann, Zeitschrift fur Atayriotogie , xvi. p. 406. 
t Hilprecht, Old Bab. Inscription*, i. 2, No. 87, col. i. 21-22. 


the god who far above any other reveals wrong¬ 
doing and brings wickedness to light. Sin, in 
short, while his cult remains prominent, loses his 
touch, as it were, with his worshippers. The 
personal element is moved into the background. 
As he no longer entered into the daily life of a 
population that became agricultural and then 
commercial, the later hymns to him do not breathe 
that spirit of genuine attachment which charac¬ 
terizes the addresses to such gods as Shamash, 
Ea, and Marduk. He retains his supreme position 
among the gods ; but, calm and cold as his light, 
he is not the deity to whom the people turn in 
their distress, and it was due chiefly to the^rever¬ 
ence in which sucli ancient centres as Ur and 
Barran were held by virtue of their great antiquity 
that lie continued to be a member of a second 
great triad, consisting of Sin, Ishtar, and the sun- 
god. 

4. Shamash, Ninib, Nergal. —We have indicated 
the main reason for the steadily growing popu¬ 
larity of the sun cult, which is a feature of the 
development both of the popular religion and of 
the system of theology established by the influence 
of the priests. While the worship of the sun-god, 
as one of the great powers of nature, is no doubt 
much earlier among all nations than the period 
when the agricultural stage was reached, it is 
among agricultural communities that such a cult 
acquires a popularity corresponding to the import¬ 
ance of the sun in the life of the people. Hence 
the phenomenon, which at first sight may seem 
strange, that the majority of the local gods wor¬ 
shipped in the cities of ancient Babylonia are solar 
deities. Besides the two chief centres of sun 
worship—Sippar in northern Babylonia and Larsa 
in the southern portion—the patron deity of Sliir- 
purla (known as Nin-girsu) is a solar deity ; a god 
Nergal , worshipped in another important centre— 
Cuthah—is likew ise a sun-god ; similarly, Za-mnl- 
mnl, w'ho belongs to an important city — Ki*h : 
while Marduk, originally merely the god of the 
city of Babylon, but destined, with the growing 
dignity of the city as the capital of the united 
Babylonian States, to become the official head of 
the pantheon, is also distinctly a solar god. 

Besides these, we have a host of other deities 
belonging to cities and towns of minor importance 
that are distinctly solar in character. 'W ith that 
same tendency towards the systematization of 
beliefs which led to the concentration of the god¬ 
desses of the more important centres in the per>on 
of a single goddess Ishtar, so in the course oi time 
these various local sun-gods came to be looked upon 
as so many forms or manifestations of the one great 
orb, thougli the tendency never went so far as to 
concentrate all the solar deities into a single one. 
By the side of a god, symlolical of the sun in 
general, and who receives the name of Shamash, 
tlie official Babylonian pantheon continues to 
recognize two other solar deities—one whose name 
is provisionally read Ninib , and the other Nergal — 
exclusive of Marduk, who, although a sun-god, also 
acquires, as already intimated, a unique position. 
The real reason for the continued independent 
existence of Ninib and Nergal is, no doubt, to l»e 
sought again in tlie political and religious signifi¬ 
cance of the centres in which they were worshipped. 
That centre was, in the case of Nergal, the city of 
Cuthah, which is first referred to in an inscription 
of king Dungi of Ur (c. 2800 B.C.). As for Ninib, 
indications point to liis identity with Nin-girsu, 
the chief god of Shirpurla, the capital of one of the 
oldest Babylonian States; though the origin of the 
w riting Nm-ib and its precise relationship to the 
form Nin-girsu are as yet unknown to us. In 
the systematized Babylonian theology, howevei, 
the distinction between Shamash, Ninib, and 
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Nergal was interpreted in such a manner, that, 
while Shamash was regarded as the sun-god par 
excellence and in general, Ninib was looked upon 
as the personification of the morning and spring 
sun, and Nergol as the sun of noon and of the 
summer season.* This differentiation was sug¬ 
gested ty the two aspects which the sun as a great 

S awer of nature presents in a climate like that of 
abylonia. It is, on the one hand, a beneficent 
power which, in the spring, drives away the rain 
and storms, and restores the life and vegetation of 
nature ; and, on the other hand, it is a destructive 
power which, during the hot season, by its too 
fierce and burning rays, brings about disease and 
suffering, and even causes ruin to the crops. 

Confining ourselves for the moment to the 
personification of the sun in general, the name 
Shamash , having perhaps the force of ‘servitor,* 
appears to go back to the very early period when 
the moon cult still enjoyed a supremacy over that 
of the sun. And if it be borne in mind that, both in 
the earlier and in the later inscriptions of Baby¬ 
lonia and Assyria,f the moon-god is, almost without 
exception, accorded the preference over Shamash 
in an enumeration of the pantheon, the conclu¬ 
sion appears to be warranted that the ‘ service * 
implied in the name had reference originally to 
the sul»servient relationship in which Shamash 
stood to Sin. We have, however, also had occasion 
to note the causes that led to the later predomi¬ 
nance of the sun cult over that of the moon, at 
least in the popular phase of the religion, and the 
influence of this phase is to be seen in the absorp¬ 
tion on the part of Shamash of attributes that once 
belonged to Sin. 

The chief centres of the Babylonian Shamash 
cult were, as already indicated, Sippar and Larsa, 
both of them cities whose foundation reaches back 
to a high antiquity. Of the two, Larsa appears to 
have been politically the more important, whereas 
Sippar acquired greater religious sanctity, from 
whidc we may perhaps conclude that it was the 
older of the two. That there is some historical 
connexion between the two places, is indicated 
by the identity of the name borne by the chief 
temple in both Sippar and Larsa, viz. E-barra (or 
E-babbara ), signifying ‘resplendent house.’ In 
the further development of the conceptions con¬ 
nected with Shamash it is important to note the 
introduction of ethical ideas. Represented ideo- 
graphically as ‘ the god of day,’ he is worshipped 
not merely as the symbol of light and as the 
beneficent power that drives away the winter 
storms and clothes the earth with verdure, but 
as the god who, among mankind, as in nature, 
brings about order and stability. As his light 
illumines all dark places, so he is regarded as the 
one who can drive evil, which was pictured as ‘ dark¬ 
ness,* out of the body of man. Shamash is there¬ 
fore frequently appealed to in the incantation texts 
as the god who can provide healing, who can se¬ 
cure release from sufferings by driving away the 
demons and evil spirits. The symbolical rites pre¬ 
scribed in these texts to be carried out in connexion 
with the pronouncing of certain formula are 
generally to be performed at daybreak, when the 
rule of Shamash Degins. But not only tvil in the 
form of disease or bewitchment can be removed by 
Shamash, it is be likewise who brings hidden 
crimes to light, and it is he who punishes the evil- 

l 

* See Jensen ( Kosmologie , p. 4f>7f.), to whom the indication 
of this distinction is due, and whose views are more plausible 
than the opinion of Winckler (Geschichte Israels , iL p. 79), who 
is inclined to look upon Ninib as the symbol of the summer 
season. 

t An exception appears in the inscription of Lugalzaggisi 
(llilprecht, Old Bab. Inscr. i. 2, No. 87, col. i. 20); but see the 
note on p. 67 of the present writer's Religion Babyloniens und 
Assy run*. 


doer. His light thus becomes a symbol also of 
justice, and perhaps the most frequent epithet by 
which he is addressed both in hymns and m histori¬ 
cal texts is that of ‘judge of heaven and earth.* 
He is pictured as sitting on a throne in a court of 
justice, receiving the petitions of those who have 
been injured, and rendering a just verdict. It is 
significant that Hammurabi (c. 2250 B.C.) places at 
the head of his famous Code of laws * a picture of 
Shamash, and in the body of the text the god is 
frequently introduced as the one who inspired 
Hammurabi with the project of gathering together 
the laws of the country for the purpose of ensuring 
‘ce and security to all the inhabitants of the 
. Among the titles that the king bestows on 
himself he takes special pride in designating him¬ 
self the ‘ king of righteousness,* which is precisely 
the rfije in which Shamash himself appears in the 
religious literature. 

By the side of Shamash we not only find his 
consort A frequently referred to, but a group of 
minor deities (or spirits), who form, as it were, the 
court of the god. A god Bunene is pictured as his 
chariot driver, and Kettu (‘Right*) and Mesha.ru 
(‘Justice’) as his children who are in his service. 
It is likely that Bunene was originally the name of 
the sun-god in some locality, who was ovelbhadowed 
by the great Shamash, and therefore accorded a 
place as an attendant; while Kettu and Mcsharu 
are clearly designations of the sun-god as the lord 
of justice, that have been personified as independent 
beings. • 

Emit .—As the sun-god associated more speci¬ 
fically witii the spring and morning, it is natural 
to find Ninib regarded as essentially an agricul¬ 
tural deity, who presides over the fields, and who 
is appealed to, not merely to ensure fertility, but 
to protect the boundaries of the fields against un¬ 
lawful invasion or wilful interference. A feature 
of Ninib which stands in close connexion with his 
position as an agricultural deity, is his absorp¬ 
tion of the r6le of numerous other gods, who, 
originally local patrons of the fields, are viewed 
as merely so many manifestations of Ninib. Thus 
we find A in - gish - zida, Kin - shakh, Za-tnal-mal , 
Dun-pa-uddu , Zizanu , Shedu , all once worshipped 
as independent gods, assimilated to Ninib in accord¬ 
ance with the same tendency that led to a concen¬ 
tration of all the independent goddesses in the 
great Ishtar, and w’hicli led to making Shamash 
of Larsa and Sippar the representative of the sun- 
god in general, thus gradually obscuring the numer¬ 
ous local sun cults that must once have flourished. 
There is, however, another side to Ninib, due to 
his having been the chief deity in an important 
political centre — probably Shirpurla. As the 
patron of rulers whose position was due to their 
force of arms, Ninib (or Nin-girsu +) w as naturally 
also a god of war, w ho appeared in the midst of the 
fray as a warrior fully armed. In hymns com- 

S osed in his honour, Sinib is very frequently ad- 
ressed as the god of battle, w T liose strength is 
irresistible, and w ho leads the armies of the king 
to victory. 

This violent character of the god also leads to 
his being invoked by the Assyrian rulers as the 
one who, with Nergal, presides over the sports— 
hunting of lions, bulls, and stags—to which the 
Assju-ians were devoted. Indeed, some of the 
Assyrian kings, notably Ashurna§irpal (B.c. 885- 
860), £ are so devoted to Ninib that he becomes the 
god of war par excellence, and they fairly exhaust 
their vocabulary in extolling him as the strong 

* English translation by Johns under the title, The Oldest 
Code q f Laics in the World (Edinburgh, 1903). 
f See above, p. 642 b . 

t See ltawlinson, i. 17, col. i. 1-17 ; Ninib as god of hunting 
with Nergal, ltawlinson, i. 28, coL L 1. 
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and powerful hero who overthrows all opponents, 
whose victory is assured, who holds the sceptre 
in his hands ; the lord of lords, who drives along 
like a raging storm. There is but little trace, 
in such a description, of the solar deity, though 
phrases are interspersed here and there which 
show the solar origin of the god in question. It is 
natural that among the warlike Assyrians, where 
all the gods assume a fierce and more violent aspect, 
this side of the deity should have been particularly 
emphasized; whereas, amon^ the Babylonians, it 
is, on the whole, as an agricultural god that Ninib 
retains his position in the pantheon down to the 
latest perioa.* 

The consort of Ninib is Gula, also designated 
as Nin-karrak , who, besides being very frequently 
associated with him, especially in the invocation of 
the gods at the close of the boundary inscriptions, 
appears in the magic tests chiefly as the ‘ great 
physician ’ who provides healing for the sick. 

Nergal. —As the symbol of the great power of 
nature in its destructive phase, Nergal is consist¬ 
ently regarded as a violent deity, w ho alternately 
appears as a war-god and as a god of pestilence 
and fevers, dealing out death and suffering on 
every side. Dissociated from his originally local 
limitations as the god of Cuthah, he absorbs the 
rdle of other gods, who, likewise solar deities of the 
more violent type, were view r ed as hostile to man. 
Such a figure was Ira (or Girci)\\ another was 
Ishum , more specifically a god of fire ; a third w T as 
Namtar , the plague-god par excellence; though, 
instead of being directly identified with Nergal, 
the latter is regarded as his servitor, in wdiich 
role Ira, also, appears at times. 

We have seen that Nergal is also associated 
with Ninib as the god of war; but the most im¬ 
portant function assigned to NergaJ in the sys¬ 
tematized pantheon is as the chief of tlie gods who 
preside over the world of the dead. The Baby¬ 
lonian priests, in further development of the current 
popular views in regard to the condition of the 
dead in the nether world (upon which w e shall 
dwell in a subsequent section), set up two pan¬ 
theons—one for the living, and one for the dead. 
In the course of time the differentiation between 
the two became so marked that it was commonly 
held that the gods, whom we have hitherto been 
considering, exercised control over the living only, 
who upon death passed out of their supervision. 
The dangers from hostile gods and demons, how’- 
ever, did not cease with the approach of death, 
and it was necessary to secure protection from 
the spirits that infested the graves, and that 
followed the dead to their abode in the subter¬ 
ranean cave in which they were popularly supjiosed 
to be housed. Such protection could be gained 
only by an appeal to deities more powerful than 
the demons; but the gods so addressed w ere quite 
different from those who protected the living. 
Nergal, as the god of fevers and pestilence—a 
prototype of the angel of death—w as appropriately 
selected as the chief of this nether world pantheon. 
At his side was a consort, Eresh-kigal or Allatu. 
She is a kind of counterpart to Islitar, and, origin¬ 
ally ruling independently in the lower world, is 
represented as accepting Nergal as her mate. 

Grouped around Nergal and Eresh-kigal are a 
series of gods forming the court of the Divine 
pair, w'ho, Desides doing their bidding, determine 
with them the condition of the dead. Besides 
Eresh-kigal, we encounter a consort, Laz, given to 

* A temple to Ninib, dating from the days of the New 
Babylonian period, has been unearthed by the German expedi¬ 
tion at Babylon (Mittheil. d. DetUaehen Orient. Gee., No. 10). 

t The former reading, Dibbarra, is to l>e abandoned. Although 
the correct reading is still uncertain, the probabilities are in 
favour of /ra, which is adopted tar Zimmern, Keilintohriften 
tt. d. AUe Testament , p. 687. 


Nergal in his position as a member of the pan¬ 
theon of the living; and just as Nergal belongs 
to both pantheons, so there are other deities, like 
Nin-gish-zida , w hom we encounter in the pantheon 
both of the upper and of the lower regions. Re¬ 
membering that this latter pantheon represents 
largely a doctrine of the schools, we need not be 
surprised to find gods who belong to both pan¬ 
theons ; and, though there is no direct evidence for 
the fact, it seems likely that, as among the Greeks, 
most of the gods of the lower world were regarded 
os having their sojourn in that region for a part of 
the year only. In short, the popular element in 
this doctrine of a low er world pantheon is repre¬ 
sented by the nature myth, w r hich symbolizes the 
change of seasons by transferring the abodes of 
certain gods—more particularly gods of vegetation 
and of life in general—to the nether w'orld during 
the season of rain and storms, when Nature herself 
seems to have succumbed to the powerful Nergal 
and his consort. 

5. Adad.—Shamasli, Ninib, and Nergal, as we 
have seen, symbolize the sun in general, and in 
its twofold aspects as a beneficial and a harmful 
pow er. But, besides the destruction brought about 
by the fierce rays of the summer sun, Babylonia 
and Assyria suffered from the even greater havoc 
wrought by the rainstorms, accompanied by de¬ 
structive w inds, during the wintry season, which 
lasted for almost six months. The god w ho, in the 
systematized pantheon, personifies these winter 
storms is Adad, who was also known, in Assyria 
at least, as Ramman , i.e. ‘the tliunderer.* He 
bears some resemblance to the old Bel of Nippur, 
who, as the god of the earth and of the atmo¬ 
sphere immediately above it, has also the traits of 
a storm-god. 

Besides Adad and Ramman, there are various 
other names by which the god is known (apart 
from numerous epithets), such as Martu , Mer, and 
Bur , which may be taken as indications that he 
likewise, just as Islitar, Ninib, and Shamash, lias 
absorbed the rules of other local deities who per¬ 
sonified the wind and storm. On seals ana in 
sculptured scenes he is depicted as armed with 
the thunderbolt and lightning; and, since many 
of the myths of Babylonia deal with the conflict 
of the powers of nature, Adad is rarely absent 
in them, being generally, indeed, assigned a promi¬ 
nent role. But even the destructive winter rains 
and storms have their favourable aspects, since 
they are essential to the fructification of the 
earth ; hence Adad is viewed also as a god who 
brings blessings to the fields. It was essential, 
therefore, to propitiate him in order to secure 
oneself against his too great violence, which would 
result in havoc instead of blessing. His curse 
was particularly powerful; and, accordingly, at the 
close of their inscriptions, Babylonian and Assy¬ 
rian rulers alike are found invoicing Adad to bring 
famine and devastation upon their enemies by a 
failure of the crops. Instead of bringing forth 
plants, he can cause weeds and thistles to spring 
up. Woe, therefore, to him whom Adad desires to 
punisli! The ethical element is also introduced 
into the conceptions concerning Adad, and he is 
very often associated with Shamash as the god 
who punishes the wrong-doer and secures justice 
for one wdio has been injured. Shamash and Adad 
appear, indeed, so frequently in hymns and in 
oracles as ‘ the lords of justice/ the iMvine judges, 
that one is justified in interpreting this associa¬ 
tion in terms , of a doctrine forming part of the 
Babylonian theology, according to which the 
specifically beneficial and specifically violent mani¬ 
festations of nature were combined to give ex¬ 
pression to the view r that good and edl, blessings 
and curses, are dealt out on the basis of justice. 
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The consort of Adad is Shala , who, however, is 
merely a pale reflexion of the male deity, and 
plays no independent part whatsoever. She is 
not even as frequently mentioned by the side of 
Adad as are the consorts of some of the other 
gods. 

6. Marduk.-—The political supremacy acquired by 
the city of Babylon c. 2250 B.C., and maintained 
with some interruptions, notably during the Kar¬ 
aite rule (c. 1730 to 1150 B.C.), when the attempt 
was made to reinstate Bel of Nippur as the head 
of the pantheon, brought about such important 
changes in the old Babylonian pantheon that one 
is tempted to divide the Babylonian religion into 
two periods—the one prior to the supremacy of 
Babylon, the other after this supremacy had been 
secured. With Babylon as the capital of the 
united States of the Euphrates Valley, the advance 
of the local deity, Marduk, to a position at the 
head of the pantheon naturally followed. Origin¬ 
ally a solar deity, and symbolizing more specifi¬ 
cally, like Ninib, the sun of the spring solstice, 
which triumphs over the storms of the winter 
season, Marduk becomes ‘the lord * par excellence ; 
and this supreme position is emphasized by his 
actually assuming the dignity ana name of Bel — 
hitherto the designation or the chief deity of 
Nippur, Such a change involved a general shift¬ 
ing in the relationship of the gods of the old 
Babylonian pantheon to one another, with the 
result that under the influence of the priests of 
Babylon an entirely new theological system was 
evolved. Ancient myths were transformed so as 
to accord to Marduk the place due to him. Im¬ 
portant acts, such as the regulation of the order 
of the Universe and the creation of mankind— 
hitherto ascribed to Bel of Nippur, to Ea of Eridu, 
or to a goddess Aruru—were transferred to Mar¬ 
duk. The incantation rituals were to a large ex¬ 
tent altered with a view to establishing the position 
of Marduk as the ultimate source of healing, of 
protection, and of all blessings. The gods were 
represented as forming a court around their chief, 
hailing Marduk as their leader, and paying him 
homage. The hymns composed in his honour and 
the prayers addressed to him by the rulers embody 
sentiments that might be regarded as an index of 
a decided advance towards a monotheistic concep¬ 
tion of the Universe, and unquestionably the steaay 
growth of the Marduk cult had its outcome in 
giving to the Babylonian religion a far more 
spiritual character than it had hitherto acquired. 
While the cults of En-lil at Nippur, of Sin at Ur 
and IJarran, of Shamasli at Sippar and Larsa, and 
of Ea at Eridu, were maintained, and these places 
continued to be regarded as religious centres of 
the first rank, the temple of Marduk at Babylon, 
known as E-sagila , i.e . ‘the lofty house,* became 
the central sanctuary of the land, and around 
the sacred area in which it stood chapels and 
sanctuaries were erected, as formerly at Nippur, 
to all the chief gods, who could thus be worshipped 
in one place. True, certain concessions were made 
to the traditions of the past, such as making Ea 
the father of Marduk; but the dependence of 
Marduk upon Ea involved in such a relationship 
was cancelled by the readiness and zeal with 
which Ea acknowledged the superiority of his 
son. 

The Babylonian creation story in the final form 
in which' it has come down to us may be taken as 
the typical illustration of the transformation of 
doctrines brought about through Marduk’s advance 
to the head of the pantheon. Several old nature 
myths have been combined in this story to form a 

i treat ‘Marduk* epic—a grand pman sung in his 
lonour. The overthrow of Tiamat, the monster 
symbolical of the chaos that rules during the 
EXTRA VOL.—35 


rainy season, was probably accomplished by 
Marduk, as the sun -god who drives away the 
storms. But there are evidences in the tale of 
the existence of a far more powerful being, Apsu 
(‘ the deep *), who has been conquered by Ea; and 
it was the latter, no doubt, to whom, in one form 
of the story, the creation of mankind was ascribed. 
So in other versions, originating in different centres, 
we find other gods invested with this distinction. 
But all rivals fall into the background by the side 
of Marduk, to whom everything is attributed; and 
the gods themselves bestow fifty glorious names 
upon him—and thus transfer their own attributes 
and powers to the chief god of the city of Baby¬ 
lon.* They resign, as it were, in his favour. 
Hence the interesting phenomenon that the origin¬ 
ally solar character of the deity crops out only in 
the ideographic method of writing his name as 
‘ child of the day,* + and in incidental references; 
whereas the side that is most strongly emphasized 
is his headship of the pantheon, concentrating in 
his person all the attributes and powers distri¬ 
buted among the gods. 

His consort is generally Sarpanit —a name sig¬ 
nifying originally the ‘ shining one,’ but inter¬ 
preted as though compounded of z£r ‘seed’ and 
bdnitu ‘producing,’ so as to admit of identify¬ 
ing her with the mother-goddess Ishtar. This is 
actually done in hymns ,X though the process is 
not, as a rule, completely carried out. Sarpanit 
appears merely as an associate of the powerful 
Marduk, sharing in his glory without materially 
contributing to it. 

7. Nebo.—Opposite Babylon lay a city, Borsippa, 
which there are good reasons for believing to have 
been older than Babylon itself. Such a supposi¬ 
tion best accounts for the fact that the god of the 
place, Nebo, holds a prominent position in the pan¬ 
theon by the side of Marduk. True, Borsippa 
becomes, in course of time, merely a suburb of 
Babylon, and this dependence finds expression in 
malang Nebo the son of Marduk; but, on the 
other hand, on the great festival of Marduk, which 
was the New Year’s Day, Nebo takes a part; and 
even Marduk pays homage to Nebo, his son, by 
accompanying the image of the latter part of the 
way back to the sanctuary at Borsippa, after the 
formal visit of the son to his father. Moreover, 
there is one attribute assigned to Nebo which 
signals him out even from Marduk. He is the 
representative of wisdom; and to him the art of 
writing is ascribed even by the priests of Babylon, 
who in their astronomical reports do not hesitate 
to mention Nebo before Marduk—a custom that 
was adopted by the Assyrian scholars. In this 
respect he bears an affinity to Ea; and, like the 
latter, he appears to have been originally a water 
deity—perhaps the god who had his seat in the 
Euphrates river, as Ea was supposed to dwell in 
the Persian Gulf. 

There is, clearly, some connexion between the 
Ea and Nebo cults, though its precise nature is 
still unknown to us. Nebo appears under the 
form Dumu-zi-zuab, which designates him as a 
son of the ‘deep,’ here used lor Ea. Berosus 
is in accord with the evidence derived from the 
Babylonian literature in representing Ea—whose 
name appears in Syncellus’ extract from Berosus 
as Oannes% —as the god who instructs mankind 
in various arts, including writing. Ea retains 
to the latest period the general attribute of 
wisdom, besides being regarded as the general 
protector of mankind; but the specific trait of 

* See King, Seven Tablets of Creation , L pp. 94-111. 

t Delitzsch, Beitrage tur Assyr. ii 623. 

t e.g. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Testis, L, 
No. 1, lines 12-25. 

f Cory’s Ancient Fragments , p. 57. 
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being the god of writing is transferred to Nebo, 
though this is done to a much more decided extent 
by the Assyrian scribes than by the Babylonians. 
One is inclined to conjecture that the northward 
course of culture, which led to the founding of the 
city Borsippa and to the establishment of an im¬ 
portant school there, with a more special cultiva¬ 
tion of astronomy than elsewhere, led to the in¬ 
vesting of Nebo with Ea*s attributes; and, as the 
intellectual centre shifted from Eridu to Borsippa, 
Nebo assumes, in a measure, the rdle formerly 
assigned to Ea, without, however, overshadowing 
the latter. The priests of Babylon seek to effect 
a compromise between the present and the past, 
by making Marduk the son of Ea, while Nebo in 
turn becomes the son of Marduk, so that the 
ultimate source of wisdom under this system is 
still the god of Eridu, even though his activity iB 
transferred in such large measure to Marduk and 
Nebo. It is a feature of an established priesthood 
that it never breaks entirely with the past, and in 
the systematized Babylonian pantheon the honour 
of Ea is protected by making him a member of the 
great triad, whereas the real head of the pantheon 
is Marduk, to whom Nebo is given as a kind of 
messenger, entrusted with carrying out his dictates. 
In Assyria, where the connexion with the remote 
past was less keenly felt, this process is still further 
developed, and the Nebo cult is laid hold of as 
an oil set to the predominance of Marduk, who 
was felt to be a rival to the patron god of Assyria 
—Abhor, naturally placed at the head of the pan¬ 
theon by the Assyrian priests. Hence some of 
the Assyrian rulers, while not altogether ignoring 
Marduk, preferred to manifest their homage to 
the gods of the south by the glorification of Nebo. 
They erected sanctuaries to this god in their 
capital, and proclaimed their confidence in him. 
Aisurbanipal, in collecting the literature produced 
in the south, ascribes the inspiration of this policy 
to Nebo and his consort Tashmit (or Tashmitum), 
who, as he tells us in the subscription frequently 
attached to the copies, ‘ opened his ears * and in¬ 
structed him to make the wisdom of ancient times 
accessible to his subjects. As originally a water 
god, Nebo is also an agricultural deity, who opens 
the subterranean sources and irrigates the fields. 
In religious as well as in historical texts he is 
invoked as the one who causes the com to grow. 
His consort, generally termed Tashmit , but also 
known as Nand , plays an independent part. The 
name Nanft, properly belonging to the chief god¬ 
dess of Erech, indicates that this consort was 
regarded merely as a form of Ishtar—at least in 
the later periods—while Tashmit is a purely arti¬ 
ficial creation. The name signifies ‘ revelation 5 ; 
and Tashmit appears to have been originally 
merely a designation of Nebo himself, who is, in 
fact, spoken of as ilu tashmiti , i.e. * god of revela¬ 
tion.* Under the influence of the doctrine which 
assumed that every god must have a female con¬ 
sort, Tashmit became the associate of the god of 
Borsippa. 

8. Girru-Nusku.—Another phase of solar worship 
in Babylonia is represented by the conception of a 
deity symbolizing the element of fire. In the 
Babylonian pantheon this fire-god commonly bears 
the name of Girru * (formerly read Gibil), whereas 
in Assyria he is generally known as Nusku.f 
Though decidedly to be classed among the great 
gods of the pantheon, Girru plays a rdle in the 
incantation texts rather than in the historical 
inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria. He is 
invoked in the incantation rituals compiled as a 
means of driving away the demons and evil spirits; 

* See Zimmern, KeUinschri/ten u. das Alte Testament, p. 417. 

t With various by-forms like Nashukh , Xfa&hku, etc. See 
Johns, An Assyrian Doomsday Book , pp. 12-14. 


and this is due to the prominence held by fire in 
the ritual. Images of the demons—in wood, wax, 
and other materials—were made, and burned to the 
accompaniment of incantations; and, as the images 
were consumed, it was believed that the demons 
themselves were destroyed. Night being a favour¬ 
ite time for the exorcizing rites, Nusku was 
brought into association with the moon - god; 
although the fire symbolized by Nusku is, with¬ 
out much question, the heat of the sun. On the 
other hand, the possibility of differentiating Nusku 
from Girru is furnished by the relationship whi *h 
the former is made to bear to Nebo. Like Nehn, 
Nusku is called * the bearer of the brilliant sceptre ’ 
and the ‘wise god*; and, when ideographically 
written, the god is designated as ‘ the one wielding 
the sceptre and the stylus.* Girru, on the other 
hand, is brought into connexion with Anu, the 
god of heaven, and with Ea, the god of the deep,— 
with Anu by virtue of the belief which identified 
fire with the heat of the sun, with Ea because of 
the part that fire plays in the development of 
civilization, and particularly of the arts, of which 
Ea is the patron. While, therefore, in both in¬ 
stances the lire which they symbolize is associated 
with wisdom, in the case of Nusku this wisdom is 
specialized, as it were, while Girru is accorded 
more general and less definite traits. The ethical 
phases are also somewhat more emphasized in the 
case of Girru, though, as the conqueror of demons, 
both Nusku and Girru become forces that are 
hostile to wrong-doing and crime. While in this 
way we may still in a measnre follow the process 
which led to the amalgamation of two fire-deities 
who once had an existence independent of one 
another, and belonged probably to two different 
localities, in the religious literature this process 
of amalgamation is complete. Nusku is viewed as 
the messenger of Marduk, who carries the words 
of Marduk to his father Ea, while Girru acts 
in a similar capacity in association with Marduk 
and Ea. 

8. Ashur. — The dependency of Assyria upon 
Babylonian culture extends into the domain of 
religious doctrines and rites. The contributions 
of the Assyrian literati to the religious literature 
preserved in the brick library of Assurbanipal were 
limited in number and of a minor character. They 
represented the adaptation of Babylonian models 
to conditions prevailing in Assyria, rather than 
original contributions ; and, similarly, in the rites 
observed in the temples of Assyria we have Baby¬ 
lonian rituals modified so far as w r as needed, and 
still further elaborated. It is natural, therefore, 
to find the Assyrian pantheon practically identical 
in character with the one produced in the south. 
To be sure, local cults continued to exist in large 
numbers both in Babylonia and Assyria; but the 
movement which, as a result of various factors, 
led to the singling out among the large numbei 
of local cults of the group of deities set forth 
above, who formed w'hat may be called the active 
pantheon of Babylonia, was extended to Assyria. 
There we meet with the doctrine of the triad, 
involving the recognition of three great powers 
controlling the Universe, as well as with the 
singling out of the forces of nature such as Sin, 
Shamash, Ninib, Nergal, Adad, Nusku, who, to¬ 
gether with Ishtar, tne symbol of fertility and 
vegetation, constitute the great gods invoked by 
the Assyrian kings in their official inscriptions. 
That less attention was paid to Marduk in Assyria 
than in Babylonia, is not surprising; for, although 
recognized as the head of the Babylonian pan¬ 
theon, to Assyrian rulers Marduk was also the 
patron deity of the city of Babylon, which was 
the natural rival of the centre chosen as the seat 
of Assyrian rule. It was chiefly w T hen the Assyrian 
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kings wished to emphasize their control over the 
affairs of Babylonia that they invoked the name of 
Marduk; and even in such a case they preferred 
the name of En-lil or Bel, which, though adopted 
as the designation of Marduk, disguised the close 
association of the god with the city of Babylon. 
In like manner, the consort of Marduk is generally 
called Nin-lil or Belit in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
instead of Sarpanit. There was less objection 
to paying homage to Nebo, and indeed there are 
indications that the Assyrian rulers at various 
periods endeavoured to play off Nebo against 
Marduk. It can hardly he accidental that one 
ruler Adad-nirari III. (812-783 B.C.) should go so 
far as to declare that Nebo is the only god whom 
mankind should trust; and one feels likewise 
that when Assurbanipal attributes his inspiration 
to collect the remains of Babylonian literature 
to Nebo and Tashmit, he is aiming a blow at 
the rival Marduk in thus implying that the 
wisdom of Babylonia is the work of the god of 
Borsippa and not of the god of Babylon. 

Instead of Marduk, indeed, the Assyrians re¬ 
cognized as the practical head of their pantheon 
the deity who presided over the fortunes of the 
ancient city on the Tigris, known in earlier 
times as A-usar, and later on as Ashur; and 
the circumstance that in the north a powerful 
State developed by the extension of a city (pre¬ 
cisely as in the south the Babylonian empire 
represented merely the extension of the city of 
Babylon) made it obligatory to assign to the god 
of A-usar the same position which was accorded 
in the south to the god of Babylon. We thus 
obtain one figure in the Assyrian pantheon who 
represents an original contribution, and who 
embodies, as it were, the genius of Assyria. That 
the Assyrians, in thus raising the god of A-usar 
to a position at the head of the pantheon, hod in 
mind the creation of a rival to Marduk, is shown 
not only in their avoidance of the latter, as iust 
pointed out, but in the choice of the name Ashur, 
a modification of A shir * which with the force of 
‘ overseer ’ or ‘ protector * is one of the titles given 
to Marduk.f The assonance between A-usar , the 
name of the oldest capital of Assyria, and Ashur , 
helped to bring about the introduction of Ashur 
as the name of the patron deity of the place, and 
from the god the name was extended to the city 
and to the country; so that A-usar disappears 
almost completely, and we find in Assyrian 
inscriptions Ashur applied to the god, to the 
citv, and to the country or district of Assyria 
alike and 'without distinction. The god Ashur 
becomes so thoroughly identified with the country 
of Assyria that the change of the capital from 
Ashur to Calah, and later to Nineveh, in no way 
affects the position of this deity, who sums up, 
as it were, the power and spirit of the Assyrian 
empire. The local deity oi A-usar appears to 
have been originally regarded as a sun-god; but 
this phase is entirely obscured by the warlike 
traits given to Ashur in consequence of the prowess 
displayed by the Assyrian armies. War was the 
natural element of the Assyrians, who in this 
respect present a contrast to their more peace¬ 
fully inclined cousins in the south ; and to such 
an extent was this the case, that almost all the 
gods of the Assyrian pantheon take on a warlike 
aspect, becoming, as it were, minor Ashurs by the 
nae of the great and chief god of war. It is Ashur 

*In one of the oldest of Assyrian inscriptions—that of 
Irishum (c. 1780 B.C.V-the god of A-usar is called Athir. See 
Meissner, Assyriologuche Studien, i. p. 17. 

t e.g. Rawlinson, iv. a 57, obv. 82; Delitzsch, WeU$eMgfungs- 
epos, p. 155; K 2107, obv. 2. For the full proof of the views 
here advanced, see an article by the present writer, * The god 
Ashur,' in the 24th voL of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, pp. 282-811. 


w’ho, surrounded by the other gods acting as his 
guards and attendants, leads the Assyrian armies 
to victory. Instead of erecting statues to him, 
the Assyrians represented him by a standard sur¬ 
rounded by a winged disc, to which a picture of a 
warrior in the act of discharging an arrow was 
attached. This standard was carried into the 
camp, and the god was literally present in the 
thick of battle, guiding and encouraging his 
favourites—the kings and their generals. To 
Ashur, accordingly, all victories w’ere ascribed; 
and so secure was his position that it was possible 
for Assyrian kings to recognize by the side of 
Ashur a special patron god—one choosing Nebo, 
another Ninib, a third Shamash—on whom they 
could shower honours and glorifying epithets 
without arousing the suspicion of disloyalty to 
the head of the Assyrian pantheon. 

There w r as another aspect of Ashur which makes 
him the most characteristic figure in the Assyrian 
religion. He was not brought into direct associa¬ 
tion w r ith any other god. Marduk, despite his 
position at the head of the Babylonian pantheon, 
had to yield to certain prerogatives possessed by 
Ea, as whose son therefore he was depicted. In 
turn he became the father of Nebo. Ashur, on 
the other hand, is childless, and acknowledges no 
other god as his father. What is even more note¬ 
worthy, although Ishtar is frequently named by 
the side of Ashur she is not his wife, and there 
is, in fact, no female reflexion or consort assigned 
to Ashur such as we find in the case of all other 
deities. He rules without a rival, and he stands 
virtually alone. Indeed, we gain the impression 
at times of his being the only god recognized 
by the Assyrians as exerting a real influence over 
his subjects. He reminds us in some respects 
of the national deity of the Hebrews, Jalnveh, 
who without consort or offspring brooks no other 
god by His side. And just as in Babylonia the 
spiritualizing process, which accompanies the de¬ 
velopment of every religion, leads to the estab¬ 
lishment of the doctrine of a triad of gods 
standing far above the gods of the active pan¬ 
theon, so in Assyria this process has its outcome 
in the conception of a single deity who presides 
over the fate of the country, who marks the genius 
of the empire established by the Assyrian kings, 
and w’lio seems to suffice for all the needs of his 
subjects. This unique position of Ashur w T as first 
recognized by Sayce,* who goes so far as to express 
the opinion that, under other circumstances, there 
might have developed as spiritualistic a faith as 
marked the growth in Israel of Jaliweh from a 
national to a universal deity. However this may 
be, the conception of Ashur as expressed in the 
annals of Assyrian kings and in the hymns com¬ 
posed in his honour, represents the closest approach 
to a monotheistic conception of the Universe, de¬ 
spite certain well-marked limitations, to be found 
in the religion of ancient Mesopotamia. 

(B) Minor deities. —Besides the chief deities 
to whom in a general sketch we must largely con¬ 
fine ourselves, the historical texts, the religious 
literature, and proper names, reveal the existence 
of a large number of gods that may in a general 
way be included under the terra ‘minor.* To a 
large extent, the cult of these deities is of a purely 
local character; and it is natural to find the names 
of these numerous local gods surviving in the 
thousands of proper names that we encounter in 
the legal and commercial documents from the age 
of Sargon I. to the end of the New Babylonian 
empire. In the historical texts, on the other 

* Hibbert Lectures on The Religion qf the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, p. 129 ; also Gifford Lectures on The ReUgitme qf 
Egypt and Babylonia, p. 34t>. 
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hand, gods of merely local significance are intro¬ 
duced only in special instances, and generally when 
the rulers wish to parade their own prominence by 
invoking as large a number of gods os possible, 
who are represented as combining to shower their 
favours on their royal minions. Similarly, in the 
religious literature, and more particularly in in¬ 
cantations, the natural desire to secure the assist¬ 
ance of as many deities as possible in the struggle 
against evil demons and the mischief wrought by 
sorcerers would lead to the introduction of many 
other gods besides those recognized in the official 
pantheon as belonging to the first rank. We have 
already had occasion to refer to some of these 
minor gods and goddesses, whose rdles were gradu¬ 
ally absorbed by some important god to whom 
they bore a resemblance. Thus we have seen that 
solar cults centring around Nin - gisli - zida, Nin- 
girsu, Nin-shakh, Za-mal-mal, ana others, are all 
represented in the official pantheon by Ninib. 
This, however, does not prevent the survival of 
these solar deities to a late period in proper names 
and in incantations. Again, as we have seen, 
Nan& the goddess of Erech, Nin& associated 
with a quarter of Shirpurla known as Nina, and 
Anunit connected witn Agade, became in the 
course of time merely names of the great Ishtar, 
though surviving likewise in the religious litera¬ 
ture in myths and legends, as well as in incanta¬ 
tions. 

Among other gods who in the old Babylonian 
texts still enjoy an independent existence are 
Lugal-banda, signifying ‘mighty king,’ and his 
consort Nin-sun, * the destructive lady, who were 
worshipped in Erech. The latter may lie identical 
with Nan&; the former is a solar deity of the 
violent type, and is absorbed by Nergal.—A dis¬ 
tinctively local goddess is Nin-mar, the ‘lady of 
Mar,’ whose seat of worship lay in or near the 
Persian Gulf; and the name of her temple, Ish- 
gutur , i.e. ‘the court for all peoples,’ testifies to 
the prominence given to her at one time by her 
worshippers.—A goddess of the agricultural type 
is Nidaba, invoked by several of the old Baby¬ 
lonian rulers, and her name survives to the 
days of Assurbanipal as a synonym of fertility.— 
Again, we encounter in the inscriptions of rulers, 
so far removed from one another as Gudea on the 
one side (c. 3000 B.C.) and Sennacherib on the other 
(B.c. 705-681), a god Ka-di (probably an ideo¬ 
graphic designation), who appears to have been 
the patron of Dur-ilu, a town situated near the 
Elamitic frontier. 

The consort of Nin-girsu, known as Ban, is one 
of the most prominent goddesses in the old Baby¬ 
lonian pantheon. She would have been included m 
the official pantheon as one of the great deities, 
but for the absorption of the rdle of Nin-girsu by 
Ninib, which led to the substitution of Gula for 
Bau. As Nin-girsu is more particularly connected 
with Girsu, one of the quarters of Shirpurla, so 
Bau belongs to another quarter of the town (or 
district) known as Uru-azagga , * the glorious city,’ 
where her temple stood. As the ‘ mother of Shir¬ 
purla* and ‘the chief daughter of Anu,’ she is 
pictured as presiding over the fates of her subjects. 
It is she who grants success to the labours of the 
tillers of the soil. The rulers of Shirpurla ascribe 
to Bau the power and glory that they command; 
and one of the oldest of the Babylonian festivals, 
Zag-muk , celebrated as the New Year’s Day, was 
instituted in her honour. In the oldest period 
Bau already absorbs the rdle of another goddess 
Ga-tum-dug, from whom, however, she is still dis¬ 
tinguished m the inscriptions of Gudea. 

A god of the solar type, Dumu-zi, ‘ child of life,* 
appears in various of the inscriptions of the Old 
Baby Ionian period ; and, besides continuing to play 


an imi>ortant rdle in the eschatology of the Baby 
Ionian*, survives in the name of the fourth Baby 
Ionian month.* 

Owing to the peculiarity that in the Old Baby¬ 
lonian inscriptions and in the religious literature 
the names of the deities are written ideographically, 
we cannot be certain in all cases whether an ideo¬ 
graphic form actually represents a new deity or is 
merely a designation of one already encountered; 
but the enumeration of lists of gods frequently 
attached by the rulers either at the beginning o’ 
at the end of their inscriptions, enables us to gatliev 
in a general way the extent of the pantheon in the 
various periods of Babylonian history; and the 
study of these lists justifies the distinction which 
we have emphasized between the period before 
^Tammurabi and the period subsequent to this 
ruler, when, as we have seen, a shifting of the 
pantheon took place, and a new direction was 

f iven to the development of a theological system 
y the prominence assigned to Marduk as the chief 
god of the capital of the Babylonian empire. Two 
of the oldest lists are furnished by Lugalzaggisi, 
whose date may be as early as 3500 B.C., though 
according to other scholars we are not justified in 
going much beyond 3200 B.C., and by Gudea (c. 
3000 B.C. ). Lugalzaggisi + invokes the following 
ten deities: En-lil (Bel), Ann, Nidaba, Ea, Sham- 
ash, Sin, Innanna (or Ishtar), Nin-kharsag (or 
Belit), Shid, and Nin - agid - khadu. We have 
had occasion to refer to all of these except the two 
last named, who are both goddesses, ana of whom 
nothing more can be said than that they belong to 
the immediate pantheon of Erech, and are prob¬ 
ably purely local deities. Gudea’s largest ii»t^ 
embraces eighteen deities: Anu, En - lil, Nin- 
kharsag, Ea, Sin, Nin-girsu, Nim\, Nin-dara, Ga- 
tum-dug, Bau, Innanna (or Ishtar), Sliamatih, 
Ishum, Gal-alim, Dun-shagga, Nin-mar, Dumu-zi- 
zuab, and Nin - gish - zida. Of those not as yet 
referred to, namely Nin-dara, Ishum, Gal-alim, 
Dun-shagga, and Dumu-zi-zuab, it is sufficient to 
remark that they are all deities of a purely local 
character. The first named is a solar deity, whose 
r61e appears to have been absorbed by Nin-girsu. 
The same appears to have been the case with Gal- 
alim and Dun-shagga. Ishum is merely another 
designation of the fire-god Girru, while Dumu-zi- 
zuab, i.e. ‘child of life of the deep,’ is a water deity, 
associated with Borsippa, and apparently merely 
an older designation of the god Nebo, though in 
later times identified with Marduk. 

Altogether, we encounter about thirty distinct 
deities in the historical and votive inscriptions of 
the rulers before Hammurabi; but that this number 
is far from exhausting the minor deities worshipped 
by the side of those holding the front rank as the 
greater gods, is demonstrated by the circumstance 
that the names of more than fifty gods entering as 
elements into proper names occur in one of the 
oldest Babylonian inscriptions, that of Manish- 
tusu,§ whose date is certainly before 3000 B.C., and 
perhaps as early as 3500 B.C.|| Some of the gods 
thus utilized in the formation of proper names are of 
foreign origin—Elamitic and Kassitic; but abstract¬ 
ing these, we still obtain quite an addition to those 
directly invoked in the inscriptions of this period. 
The number is still further increased by a study 
of the proper names in legal and commercial docu¬ 
ments of the gammurabi period, which furnishes 

* i.e. Tanvmuz , according to the Hebrew form of the name of 

the month. 

t Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions, L 2, No. 87, coL 
i. 1—35. 

X Inscription B, ooL vifi. and lx. (de Saraeo, Dicouoertes en 

Chaldde, pis. 16-19). 

§ Published by Schell in Textes Elamites-Stfmitiques, L pp 
6-39. 

I Schell places this ruler at 4500 a. 0 ., which is, however, toe 
early a date. See above, p. 687*». 
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more than seventy distinct deities; * and, when we 
turn to incantation texts and add the gods who 
are there invoked, the total ranges considerably 
over one hundred. 

But even in this way we cannot be certain of 
obtaining even an approximate estimate of the 
minor deities worshipped in Babylonia and Assyria; 
and in view of the fact that our material is still 
scanty compared with the enormous extent of the 
Babylonian literature, taken together with the cir¬ 
cumstance that almost every new publication of 
texts brings new gods to our notice, it is easier to 
err by too low than by too high an estimate. 

More important, however, than the attempt to 
estimate the number of gods once worshipped in 
Babylonia, is the recognition of the distinction to 
be drawn in a study of the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria between the popular phases of the 
religion as represented chiefly by the very numerous 
local cults, and the endeavours of the priests and 
theologians to systematize the current beliefs. The 
outcome of these endeavours was the distribution 
of the forces working in the Universe among a 
comparatively restricted number of deities, repre¬ 
senting on the one hand the gods and goddesses 
worshipped in the chief religions centres of the 
Euphrates Valley and of Assyria, and, on the other, 
symbolizing the chief phenomena and great powers 
of nature—the whole being arranged according to 
certain guiding principles. 

(C) The combined invocation of deities — 
To see these principles at their best, we must turn 
to the combined invocation of deities to be found 
in the inscriptions of the period subsequent to the 
days of gammurabi. 1. For Babylonia, our best 
sources ore the so-called boundary stones, which 
guarantee certain rights to owners of lands. 
These inscriptions almost invariably conclude w ith 
invoking the curse of the gods of the pantheon 
u)H>n any who attempt to set aside these rights or 
to deface or destroy the monumental records on 
which they are inscribed. A sufficient number 
of such boundary stones—from the 14th to the 
8th cents. B.C. —have now been found to enable 
us to draw' definite conclusions.f The number of 
deities called upon varies from twelve to nineteen. 
The list usually begins with the triad Anu, Bel, 
and Ea, to which at times a female representative 
—Nin-makh or Nin-kharsag—is added ; followed 
by the second group, consisting of Sin, Shamash, 
and Adad, or these three with Ishtar ; followed by 
Nin ib and Gula,—the latter also under the form 
Nin-karrak,— who, as the gods presiding over 
boundaries and boundary rights, are never want¬ 
ing; but here the agreement among the monu¬ 
ments of this character ends. On many, but not 
on all, we find Marduk and Nebo. Occasionally 
Marduk occupies the first place, which of right 
belongs to him, but, inasmuch as many of these 
documents date from the Kassite period, when, as 
will be remembered, the attempt was made to rein¬ 
state Bel of Nippur in the rank formerly occupied 
by him, Marduk is more frequently placed aftei tbe 
second group of deities. Nergal is generally in¬ 
cluded, and also a serpent-god, Sir, who, besides 
being named, is invariably depicted among the 
symbols of the gods, which, in most cases, ore 
attached to the inscription. J Girru and Nusku 
appear only in one instance, while the two chief 
Kassite deities, Shnkamuna and Shumalia, corre¬ 
sponding to the Babylonian Ninib and Ishtar, are 

* See Ranke's monograph. Die Perwnennamm in den Ur - 
kunden der Hammurabidynaetie (Mimchen, 1902). 

t See Peter's collection of them in Schrader’s KeUinechriJt- 
tiphe Bibliothek , vol. iv. pp. 56 -104; and Scheil, Textee 
Ela m Ute-Se rnituruee, i. and u. 

X On the meaning of these symbols, see Jastrow, Die Religion 
Babyleniem und Assyrims, pp. 191, 192. 


added on several of the monuments dating from 
the Kassite period* Lastly, a series of local gods 
—Za-mal-mal, the chief goa of Kish, and Dun-pa- 
uddu (both absorbed by Ninib), Pap-nigin-garra 
(merely again another form of Ninib) ana his 
consort Belit-ekalli (‘lady of the palace,’ which 
is another designation of Gula), Shubn and Belit 
of Akkad (described along with Sin as the gods 
of a district, Bit-khabban), and, finally, the god¬ 
desses Nan A, Ishkhara, and Anunit (absorbed by 
the great Ishtar)—are in several instances intro¬ 
duced, as well as Sarpanit, the consort of Marduk, 
w ho in one instance, on an Assyrian boundary 
stone of Marduk-baliddin’s days (721-709 £.c.), 
appears as Erua. * In all, therefore, we have only 
about twenty-five distinct deities introduced on 
some twenty of these monuments, or, abstracting 
the two Kassite deities, we find the Babylonian 
pantheon restricted to about twenty-three. 

Of course it must be borne in mind again that 
in some cases the place where the monument is 
erected leads to the introdnction of specifically 
local deities, who are designated as such; and, 
since it is a matter of chance which local deities 
are invoked in this way, we ought properly to 
remove these from the total. Similarly, a god 
like Sir is introduced by virtue of the character 
of the monuments in question. There remain the 
follow ing thirteen, who may be regarded as con¬ 
stituting the official pantheon during the second 
period of Babylonian history: the triad Ann, Bel, 
and Ea; the group Sin, Shamash, Adad, and 
Ishtar; the pairs Ninib and Gula, and Marduk and 
Nebo respectively; Nergal and Girru-Nusku. If 
we add to these the consorts who play an active 
part in the religious life, Belit and Damkina, the 
consorts of Bel and Ea respectively; Nin-gal, A, 
and Shala, the consorts of Sin, Shamash, and Adad 
respectively; Sarpanit and Tashmit for Marduk 
and Nebo,—we have a total of twenty gods. 

The general tendency to be observed in the in¬ 
vocation of deities on the boundary stones, as we 
pass from one century to another, is to reduce the 
number introduced; and this tendency is in accord 
with the general course taken by the development 
of the theological system as devised by the priests. 
In the days of the Assyrian empire the tendency 
becomes even more marked. So Assurbanipal 
(B.C. 668-626), who is fond of calling upon all the 
great gods, never extends the list beyond eleven, 
as follows: Ashur, Sin, Shamash, Adad, Bel (by 
whom he means Marduk), Nebo, the two Ishtars 
(the Ishtar of Nineveh and the Ishtar of Arbela), 
Ninib, Nergal, and Nusku. To these the triad, 
although less prominently dwelt upon in Assyrian 
inscriptions, is to be added, which again gives us 
fourteen: in adding the consorts of Bel, Ea, Sin, 
Shamash, Adad, Marduk, Nebo, and Ninib, we 
have twenty-two deities, the addition of two to the 
Babylonian pantheon being formed by the second 
Ishtar and by Ashur. In the New Babylonian 
period, so far as the testimony of the inscriptions 

oes, the actual cult is confined chiefly to Mar- 

nk, Nebo, Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar; and though 
kings like Nebuchadrezzar pride themselves upon 
erecting chapels and sanctuaries to many other 
deities, including some whose cult they appear to 
have revived, still these five deities receive such 
a large share of attention as to make the others 
quite subsidiary during the Assyrian period like¬ 
wise, though in the earlier part of this period the 
cult of Anu is still prominent, and quite a number 
of other gods are occasionally introduced besides 
those that appear in Assurbanipal’s ordinary list.t 

* Delitssch in Beitrdge eur Aesyriotogie , iL p. 265 (col. v. 
41-42). 

t See, e.g. % two inscriptions of Sennacherib (Meissner-Roet, 
BauinschryUn Sauherioe, pp. 99-102), where we find lists oi 
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The actual cult, nevertheless, centres so largely 
around Ashur, Ishtar, Sin, Shamash, Ad ad and 
Nebo (to which number, perhaps, Marduk might 
be added), that these constitute for all practical 
purposes the active pantheon during the greater 
part of the existence of the Assyrian empire. 

* 2. To what extent local cults continued to flourish 
during the second and third Babylonian periods, 
and in the Assyrian period, it is quite impossible 
to say. No doubt, the tittle sanctuaries scattered 
throughout the country retained some of their 
popularity, though even places removed from the 
great centres of religious life could hardly have 
escaped the influence of the system that was de¬ 
veloped, and that identified the various moon- 
deities as forms of one and the same god, and 
similarly distinguished only a limited number of 
distinct solar deities, so that many of the old local 
deities would represent in the later periods a 
survival largely in name. On the other nand, the 
process of concentration did not extend further 
than above indicated. The active pantheon was 
limited to five or six deities; and though occasion¬ 
ally Ashur is celebrated in terms which might lead 
one to suppose that he was recognized as the only 
god actually controlling the fate of mankind; 
and though there are indications in the religious 
literature and even texts * which point to Marduk’s 
having been represented as having the qualities of 
all the other great gods,—Ninib, Nergal, Bel, Sin, 
Shamash, ana Adaa,—we must not be misled by 
such phenomena into supposing that the conception 
which regarded the Universe as the emanation of 
a single Power or Spirit ever obtained a decided 
foothold in the Euphrates Valley. It may be that 
to a few choice minds this view presented itself, 
but there are no traces of it either in the historical 
inscriptions of any period or in the religious litera¬ 
ture, which are sufficiently definite to warrant us 
in assuming this to have been the case. At all 
events, the view never entered to any degree—even 
the slightest—into the religious life of the people 
or of the priests; and it is the religions life as 
actually lived that forms the only safe criterion, 
when dealing with an ancient civilization, for de¬ 
termining the beliefs and doctrines that prevailed. 
The testimony of the entire Babylonian literature, 
as of the historical texts of Babylonia and Assyria, 
is unmistakable in this respect. 

We may indeed distinguish, as we have endea¬ 
voured to do, several periods in the development 
of the religious doctrines. We observe clearly the 
tendency to concentrate the cult on a selection 
of the numerous deities once worshipped, and 
we can trace the leading principles which led to 
the belief in a triad standing above all the gods, 
and to a group of deities, varying from about 
thirty in the oldest period to some twenty at a 
later time, subsidiary to this triad; and we may 
furthermore note the tendency to reduce the active 
pantheon to a still smaller number of deities, 
who absorb the largest share of attention to such 
an extent as to obscure the others almost com¬ 
pletely : but here the process ends. Ashur in 
Assyria reminds one of the national Jahweli; and 
Marduk in Babylonia is given certain attributes 
which are associated by Hebrew writers with 
Jahweh at the time that the latter is on the verge 

eighteen and twenty-live deities respectively; among them 
some like Gaga, Astg-shud, that occur again only in the 
religious literature; also the list of twelve and eleven deities 
respectively in inscriptions of Esarhaddon, dealing with building 
operations in Babylonia (Meiasner-Bost in Beitrdge z. Assyr. 
iii. pp. 228 and 260). 

* e.g. the text Just published by T. G. Pinches, Transactions 
of the Victoria Institute, xxvii. (1896) p. 8, which has recently 
been used by Frdr. Deutzsch os a proof of his thesis that 
monotheistic beliefs were developed in Babylonia. See Johns* 
translation of Delitzsch’a two lectures, Babel and Bible (London, 
1903), pp T6 and 144. 


of becoming more than the god of a single people) 
but neither Ashur nor Marduk was ever conceived 
as a deity who brooks no others by his side, as a 
logical consequence of a belief that there can be 
only one Power presiding over the Universe, from 
whom all things emanate. That idea transcends 
the spiritual horizon of ancient Babylonia and 
Assyria, and was left to another people to evolve. 

vi. The Religious Literature op Baby¬ 
lonia. —Corresponding to the long period covered 
by the history of Babylonia and Assyria, an ex¬ 
ceedingly extensive and varied literature was pro¬ 
duced in the Euphrates Valley, a great portion of 
which is distinctively religious in character, while 
the parts that cannot be so designated yet contain 
traces of the influence exerted both by the popular 
religion and by the theologians who systematized 
the popular doctrines. In Babylonia, perhaps 
more than in any other centre of ancient culture, 
religion was the mainspring of the intellectual 
activity that was developed. Not only are the 
religious divisions of the Babylonian literature its 
oldest constituents, but they represent likewise 
the most valuable contribution of Babylonia to 
posterity; ami, apart from the value of this 
literature as a means of penetrating still closer 
to the core of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, it 
contains much that is worthy of notice, and some 
of its productions can be matched in ancient times 
only by some of the finest wiitings contained in 
the Old Testament. 

1. To what age the origin of this literature is to 
be traced is a question that in the present state 
of our knowledge cannot he answered. While, as 
already indicated, the bulk of our knowledge of 
the ancient Babylonian literature—using this word 
in the stricter sense—is gained from the tablets in 
the library of Assurbanipal, these represent merely 
the copies made in the 7th cent, from the origi¬ 
nals tiiat existed in the temple archives of the 
south ; and a sufficient number of these originals 
have now been found to warrant full confidence in 
the assertion of Assurbanipal, that lie actually 
sent Lis scribes lo the temples in the old religious 
centres of Babylonia, for the purpose of having 
copies made. The script in some of these originals, 
and above nil the dating of a number of them, leave 
no substantial doubt that at the time of Ijlammu- 
rabi (c. 2250 B.c.) a considerable literature had 
been produced, and, what is more, such notable 
productions as the great epic of a hero named 
Gilgamesh * were already in existence, though per¬ 
haps this epic had not "yet the form in which it 
has come down to us in the tablets of Assur- 
banipal’s library. Again, the character of some 
of the oldest Babylonian inscriptions, and more 
particularly the diction of the prayers embodied 
m them, confinn the general impression that the 
age of Rammurubi represents the culmination of 
the tirs; period of Babylonian literature, which 
may thus be safely dated beyond 2500 B.C., and 
probably will be found to extend to a date close 
to 3000 B.C. Still, it is advisable to bear in mind 
that we are as yet without sufficient data to 
speak with any degree of positiveness as to the be¬ 
ginnings or the early phases of Babylonian litera¬ 
ture. We do know, however, that this literature, 
as was to be expected, is largely religious; and 
if we exclude the historical and votive inscrip¬ 
tions, which can scarcely be called literature, in 
its beginnings this literature is entirely religious. 
It centres around the ancient temples; and sinoc 
the priests attached to the temples remained for 

* See, e.g., the fragment of a Deluxe narrative (published be 
Scheil in Mecueil de Travaux reiatifs a la PhiL et Arch. Egypt, 
et Astyr. xx. pp. 55-59; consult also Meissner, Bin cUtbauy 
lonischee Fragment des Gilgamot-Epos (Berlin, 1902). 
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all times not only the scribes, but the authors of 
all literary productions, and the exponents of the 
entire intellectual life, the L^rature never lost 
its association with the religion. Again, we are 
safe in assuming that this oldest religious literature 
arose from utilitarian motives, or at all events pur¬ 
sued the practical purpose of providing a suitable 
ritual, that had stood the test of experience in 
etiectually securing the desired ends. It is there¬ 
fore to the cult that we must look'for the key 
to an understanding of the Babylonian literature 
in its largest extent, and particularly in its oldest 
portions. 

2. It is not necessary for the purpose of this 
sketch to determine how far the old Babylonian 
religion was based on animistic conceptions, or 
what other features entered into it, since we are 
unable to trace it further back than the literary 
evidence, the very existence of which betokens a 
comparatively advanced stage of thought — cer¬ 
tainly a stage far removed from a primitive state 
of religion. It is sufficient to recognize that the 
gods, however the belief in them arose, were 
approached mainly for two purposes — to secure 
the fulfilment of certain requests or hopes, and to 
ward off actual or threatened misfortunes. These 
purposes cover alike the occasions when the ordi¬ 
nary individual saw tit to approach the god, and 
those when the rulers sought out the ancient 
shrines; and, whatever the cause that prompted 
the approach, the favourable answer was dependent 
upon a single factor—the disposition of the god or 
gods invoked. But the gods, though each was all- 
powerful within the jurisdiction assigned to him 
or to her, were not supposed to control all occur¬ 
rences in the life of the individual. Their protec¬ 
tion extended only—except when specially appealed 
to—to a general surveillance of the affairs of the 
individual. The smaller mishaps and accidents 
incident to daily life were ascribed to the mis¬ 
chievous influence of a lower order of beings, whom, 
for want of a better name, we may designate 
demons or evil spirits. The current views with 
regard to such beings do not appear at any time 
to have been very definite, and it is therefore 
difficult to gather from the religious literature 
any adequate description of them. The demons 
were supposed to lurk everywhere. They could 
make themselves invisible, and indeed they gener¬ 
ally acted in so mj r sterious a manner that their 
presence was perceived only when the consequences 
of their activity became manifest. They assumed 
at times the forms of animals, and the strange 
movements of serpents—their sudden appearance 
as though coming up out of the ground, and their 
gliding away as noiselessly as they came — led 
to a preference being given to this species of 
animal life, as the mould in which demons took 
up their being; but, besides serpents, we also have 
demons in the shape of birds, and in sculptured 
representations the demons are sometimes given a 
human shape with grotesque features or with heads 
of fantastic animals of terror-inspiring aspect.* 
At no time was one safe from the attacKs of 
evil spirits, who lurked in the streets, and who 
could pass through walls, chinks, and crevices 
into the house. Some were supposed to inhabit 
groves, others had their hiding-places in fields or 
in ruins. The tops of the mountains, the rivers 
and seas, and the wilderness, were alike infested 
with them. To these demons all manner of evil 
was ascribed: a fall, a headache, a quarrel, an 
explosion of temper, were all due to them, as well 
as the more serious diseases to which mankind 
is heir; and it was generally believed in these 
cases that some evil spirit had taken up its abode 

* See, e.g., the illustration in Thompson, Devils and Evil 
ffrjrits qf Babylonia (1903\ voL i. pL 2. 


in the body of the afflicted individual, and was 
causing the pain or the wasting away from fever 
or tlie decay of a diseased organ. 

3. Incantation rituals.—Against the demons 
appeal was made to the gods, and, through 
the medium of priests acting as exorcizers, an 
endeavour was made to get rid of their per¬ 
nicious influence, or to drive them forcibly out 
of the body. The power thus vested in the hands 
of the priests lay in the use of the proper words 
which would Rerve as a check on the actions of 
the demons, accompanied by certain symbolical 
rites, such as ablution and purification, which 
would complete the work of overpowering the 
hostile powers. Prayer thus takes its rise in 
Babylonia as the utterance of certain appeals to 
the gods; and it is natural to find in the earlier 
stages of religious thought as much and perhaps 
more stress laid upon the words so used as on the 
motive which prompted the direct appeal to the 
intervention of the gods. To the body of the 
people the favourable response to the appeal was 
at all times directly associated with the words 
employed, and up to a certain stage in the develop¬ 
ment of the religious beliefs this view was, no 
doubt, shared by the priests. As a consequence, 
the greatest possible importance was attached to 
the use of the proper words or formulas in seeking 
relief from the baneful spirits; and, when the 
exorcizing priests failed in their task, the failure 
was consistently ascribed to the use of a wrong or 
unfortunate formula that was not applicable to 
the case in question. There thus arose in the 
temple service, on the basis of actual experience, 
fixed formulas varying for different emergencies, 
the efficiency of which had been tested by a 
sufficiently large number of instances to warrant 
complete confidence in them. These formulas, 
handed down from one generation to another, 
were given a permanent form so as to ensure their 
preservation ; and it was a further natural step to 
collect these formulas into a series of greater or 
shorter extent that could properly be designated 
as ‘ incantation rituals.’ Quite a number of such 
series have been found among the tablets of Assur- 
banipal’s library, and the names given to them 
are themselves indicative of the ideas underlying 
the collection. Thus we have a series which em¬ 
braced at least sixteen tablets, each one of which 
bore a number designating it as a part of a ritual 
known as ‘the Evil Demons.* Another series, 
consisting of at least nine tablets, was called the 
4 Head-sickness,* * because a goodly portion of it 
was devoted to formulas for ridding individuals of 
various diseases that had their seat in the head, 
and were due to some demon that had taken up 
its abode in the human body. Again, two series 
bear the names ‘Matin’ and ‘Sliurpu* respec¬ 
tively, both terms having the sense of f burning,’ 
and owing their designation to the prominence 
assigned in them to the burning of effigies of 
the demons or of the witches who controlled the 
demons, as a means of getting rid of tlieir baneful 
influence. Corresponding to the distribution of 
functions among the gods, the attempt was made 
to specialize the powers of the demons, though it 
is doubtful whether this process of differentiation 
was ever fully carried out. Thus there was a 
female demon, or rather a class, called Labartu , 
supposed to be specially dangerous to children and 
their mothers; and we have an incantation series 
which was known as 4 Labartu,’ + and which was 

* These two series are published in Cuneif. Texts from Tablets 
in the British Museum, jroirLs xvi. and xvii., and interpreted by 
Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits qf Babylonia , vols. 1. and it 

t See Myhrman, Zeitschrift fiir Assyrwlogie, xvi pp. Hi- 
200 . 
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entirely taken up with formulas and directions 
against this special class of evil spirits. 

These rituals thus form a distinct division of the 
religions literature, and we are probably justified 
in assuming that they represent the oldest division. 
In regard to their composition—more particularly 
as to time and place—we are dependent for the 
present on internal evidence alone, and that often 
of an unsatisfactory nature. The fact that the 
god Ea, as the protector of humanity, plays a 
prominent part in many of the series, taken iu 
connexion with the sanctity that continued from 
the earliest to the latest days to be attached to 
Eridu, the seat of Ea worship, points to the temple 
of Eridu as one of the centres in which incantation 
rituals were compiled; and, on the other hand, 
the association of Marduk with Ea, introduced in 
some of the Ea rituals in a manner which betrays 
the intention of Marduk’s priests to give their 
favourite a share in the privilege of driving off the 
evil spirits, is conclusive evidence that the older 
texts were subject to revision subsequent to the 
period when Marduk was recognized as standing 
at the head of the pantheon. Considerations such 
as these suggest that the rituals were subject to 
growth and modification. The priests in one re¬ 
ligious centre would have no hesitation in embody¬ 
ing in their ritual formulas that had originated 
and that had been tested in another; but, in doing 
so, they would be led to introduce such modifi¬ 
cations as were required to bring the latter into 
accord with other portions of the special ritual 
of the temple in question, and to combine them 
with formulas of their own. Even a superficial 
examination of the rituals reveals their composite 
character; and, upon closer investigation, it is 
possible to separate in many instances the older 
from the more recent parts. The mixture of 
primitive thought with utterances that belong to 
a much more advanced stage of religious belief is, 
in fact, a trait that marks all the rituals hitherto 
brought to light. The conservative instinct led 
to the retention of what is oldest in these texts, 
while the impressive hymns and the often strik¬ 
ingly beautiful prayers inserted amidst a jumble of 
incantation formulas, represent the attempt to give 
to the old beliefs a more spiritual interpretation. 

Before entering upon a description of one of 
these rituals, which may serve as an example of 
this division of the religious literature of Babylonia, 
there is one feature connected with them that yet 
remains to be considered. Correlative to the belief 
in the power of the priest to exorcize the evil 
demons, we find among the Babylonians the belief 
in the power of certain individuals over the 
demons, with a view to bringing individuals under 
their influence; and, as among other nations, this 
power was more commonly ascribed to women 
than to men, though we find the belief in sorcerers 
revalent as well as the belief in witches. The 
ividing line between the demons and spirits on 
the one hand and the witches and sorcerers on the 
other becomes at times faint; so that it would 
appear that the latter were also regarded as 
demons, and not merely as those who had control 
over them. Still, in general, it is possible to keep 
the two classes apart, except that, in course of 
time, the view which supposes the demons to be 
working at the instigation of the witches and 
sorcerers rather than independently becomes more 
marked. In the rituals themselves, however, both 
phases of the belief in question are found, now the 
one, now the other being more prominent; and, 
similarly, in the appeals to the goas, the petitioner 
sometimes asks relief from those who have be¬ 
witched him, as well as from the demons who have 
independently brought him into their power. Of 
the two phases, it is more natural to give the 


preference in point of primitiveness to the inde¬ 
pendent power of the demons, who, being natur¬ 
ally hostile to man, would feel prompted to make 
their attack whenever the opportunity offered. The 
strange and weird impression made By individuals 
of deformed stature, like dwarfs, or with unusual 
features, unusually large or unusually small eyes, 
or otherwise presenting a grotesque appearance, 
would prompt the conclusion that such persons pos¬ 
sessed unusual powers and were capable of working 
mischief. Evil being associated witli demons, it 
was a logical conclusion that these strange indi¬ 
viduals were in league with the demons, or were 
actually evil spirits that had assumed human 
shape. Consistency in anything connected with 
popular beliefs is never to oe expected, and hence 
we find in the rituals a constant vacillation be¬ 
tween the attributing of accidents, misfortunes, 
and disease to the direct activity of witches and 
sorcerers, and the tracing back of the ills to which 
human flesh is heir, to the demons acting inde¬ 
pendently or at the instigation of certain indivi¬ 
duals who exercised a direct or indirect control 
over them. In this respect, therefore, the in¬ 
cantation texts likewise betray their composite 
character; and, corresponding to the older and 
later components in the formulas prescribed for 
the various cases involved, we have the mixture 
of exorcizing rites aimed at witches and Borcerers, 
with such as are clearly employed against the 
demons and evil spirits directly. 

The symbolical rites prescribed in connexion 
with the recital of the formulas, to which we have 
already referred, similarly presuppose both phases 
of demonic possession; but some are more appli¬ 
cable to witches and sorcerers than to the demons. 
Thus a very common practice prescribed in the 
texts was to make an image of the witch or 
sorcerer of wax, honey, clay, pitch, or of metal, 
and to burn such images, while pronouncing the 
sacred formulas. As the image was thus being 
consumed, the witch or sorcerer was supposed to 
suffer the tortures of the fire, and to be gradually 
annihilated. Instead of burning the image, the 
plan was sometimes to throw it into the water, or 
to bury it in the ground; and the symbolical rite 
being supposed to have an effect on the witch, her 
evil influence was thus disposed of. Again, one of 
the favourite means resorted to by a witch in 
order to secure a hold on her victim was the 
tying of knots—each fresh knot thus tied, to the 
accompaniment of a powerful formula, represent¬ 
ing symbolically the binding of the unfortunate 
victim. Hence the exorcizing priest would, by a 
species of ( sympathetic magic,’ endeavour to uiido 
the evil by taking a knotted rope and untying the 
knots one by one, pronouncing at the same time 
the counter formulas, and in this way seek to bring 
about the relief of the sufferer. But images of the 
demons were also made, and similar ceremonies 
gone through with them; so that, in connexion 
with the rites likewise, the dividing line between 
demons and witches is not always kept in view. 

Taking up now a series known as tne * Maklu,’ # 
a brief analysis will show the method followed in 
the grouping of the formulas. It deals almost 
exclusively with methods for ridding oneself of 
the influence of witches and sorcerers, and derives 
its name, 'Burning/ from the prominent part 
played by the symbolical burning of the images 
of the witches. The opening incantation is an 
appeal of a general character to the gods, put 
into the mouth of the afflicted individual— 

1 Arise, ye great gods, bear my complaint; 

Grant me justice, take cognizance of my condition. 


* Published by Tallqvist, DU AtayrUc/i s Detchwtirutuutrit 
Maqlu (Leipzig, 1895). 
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Not knowing whether the bewitchment is due to 
a sorcerer or a sorceress, the victim has made an 
image of each, and then, referring more particu¬ 
larly to the witch, he exclaims— 

' May she die1 Let me live t' 

Cleansing potions concocted of various herbs are 
drunk by the victim, who hopes in this way to 
become ‘as pure as water,* ‘resplendent as tire.* 
As a specimen of a genuine incantation formula 
the following may serve— 

1 Earth, earth, earth! 

Gilgamesh* is the master of your witchcraft; 

What ye have done, I know; 

What I do, you know not; 

All the mischief wrought by my sorcerers is destroyed, 
dissolved—is gone.' 

What is here expressed as a fact is intended as a 
hope to be realized after the accomplishment of 
the incantation rites. A variety of symbolical 
rites are then prescribed, such as depositing the 
image of the witch in a boat placed on the waters, 
and surrounded by an enclosure so as to prevent 
her escape; while, in connexion with the burning 
of the images, hymns, at times most impressive in 
diction, are addressed to the fire-god Nusku or 
Girru. The purpose of thus furnishing a variety 
of rites is to afford a chance to the exorcizer to 
select the one appropriate to the case with which 
he is asked to deal. No fewer than ten different 
kinds of material are prescribed for the making 
of the images—wax, earth, bronze, honey, clay, 
pitch, sesame flour, pitch with clay, and two 
varieties of wood.f For each material a special 
incantation is prescribed, though the formulas do 
not differ very materially from one another. The 
thought, both in the mind of the exorcizer in 
prescribing and of the victim in carrying out the 
burning rite, is clearly brought out in the words 
uttered as the images are consumed— 

' On this day, arise { to my judgment; 

Suppress the mischief, overpower the evil. 

As these images tremble, dissolve, and melt away, 

So may the sorcerer and sorceress tremble, dissolve, and 
melt away.' 

Just as the images of the sorcerer and the sorceress 
were made to be bnrnt in certain prescribed cases, 
so, in others, images of the demons were destroyed 
in a similar manner. An incantation in connexion 
with such a rite furnishes the names of the chief 
classes of demons— 

1 1 raise the torch, their images I burn— 

Of the utukku , the shedu, the rabisu , the ekimmu. 

The labartu , the labasu , the akhkhazu. 

Of the lilu, lilitu, , and ardat lilt, 

And of every evil that seizes hold of men. 

Tremble, melt away and disappear! 

May your smoke rise to heaven ! 

May Shamash destroy your limbs! 

May the son of Ea,f the chief exorcizer, restrain 
your strength 1' 

Of these demons the two first appear to have 
been of a general character, both terms convey¬ 
ing the idea of strength. Rabisu , signifying ‘the 
one who lies in wait,* is a demon who springs 
upon his victim nnawares; ekimmu , also used to 
describe the ‘ghost* of a man, represents the 
class of demons that infest the graves. Labartu 
is the demon who is particularly dangerous to 
women and children; of labasu , ‘the one who 
throws down,’ and akhkhazu , ‘ the seizer,’ we only 
know that they have the power of securing their 
victims under their control; while lilu (‘night’), 
lilitu (feminine form of lUu\ and ardat lUi (‘ maid 
of night’) are mischievous spirits who ply their 
trade at night under cover of darkness. 

* The semi-mythical hero whose deeds are celebrated in the 
Gflgamesh epic, upon which we shall touch later on. 

t One of them cedar; the other, called Wnu, has not been 
identified. 

The address is ‘to the fire-god.' 

<.«, Marduk. 


In regard to all these names, the remark applies 
that they represent general classes of demons 
rather than individual spirits, and that (excluding 
shedu) the first six named, moreover, are some¬ 
times used to designate demons in general. Simi¬ 
larly, two other designations that frequently occur 
in the incantation texts— alu , signifying probably 
‘the strong one,* and gallu, ‘the great one’—are 
used, though not always, in a very general way. 
This indicates that, if at one time a differentia¬ 
tion was attempted, that period was succeeded by 
one in which the various designations for demons 
represented, in the case of those most frequently 
used, merely the different forms of activity repre¬ 
sented by the demons, and in the case of others the 
time and the various ways in which they attack 
and secure control of their victims. 

Somewhat different is the use of the term shedu , 
which is applied both to a hostile demon and to 
the protecting spirit who stands by man’s side 
and helps him in his endeavour to thwart the 
attack of the demons, or to rid himself of them. 
The latter use is the more usual, and in this sense 
the term is generally associated with lamassu , 
which likewise represents a protecting power. The 
two, shedu and lamassu , were symbolized by fan¬ 
tastic creatures—one with the features of a lion, 
the other with those of a bull—placed as guardians 
at the entrances of palace gates and doors. This 
symbolization, however, which is an outcome prob¬ 
ably of the idea of strength connected with the 
demons, and recalled by the lion and the bull, 
appears to have belonged to a comparatively late 
period, for in the days of Hammurabi* we still 
find lamassu used to designate the chief protect¬ 
ing deity of a place. It is only, therefore, as the 
differentiation between god and spirit becomes 
sharply defined, that lamassu —represented ideo- 
graphically by two signs with the force of ‘ strong 
god’—is confined in its application to a protect¬ 
ing and favourably inclined spirit or demon, while 
the double sense in which shedu , also embodying 
the idea of ‘strength,’ is used, testifies to the 
currency of the earlier conception whereby the 
demons were viewed as either favourable or un¬ 
favourable. 

Corresponding to the tendency to differentiate 
gods from spirits, the view seems to have arisen 
that in general the gods w ere favourably inclined, 
or could be made so, by propitiation, appeals, and 
gifts; whereas the demons, as a rule, w ere hostile, 
and could be overcome only with the help of the 
gods. The shedu and lamassu were the exceptions, 
and could therefore be appealed to in the struggle 
against the hostile forces equally with the gods. 
Accordingly, we frequently find the hope expressed 
in the incantations that the bad demons may be 
driven out of the body, and that the shedu and 
lamassu may enter into the head or into the limbs 
of tiie unfortunate victim in place of the utukku , 
gallic, alu , etc., as the case may be. 

Continuing our analysis of the ‘ Ma^lu * series, 
the third tablet is concerned largely with descrip¬ 
tions of the write lies who, possessing the same 
power as the demons, have the additional quality 
of being able to select their victims, whereas the 
demons stumble upon them, as it were, and strike 
whomsoever they happen to encounter. The 
witches—and the same applies also to the male 
sorcerers—appear to have acted not only on their 
own initiative but when engaged by others to 
cast their spells on individuals against whom they 
harboured a grudge for some reason or other. In 
this connexion it is interesting to note that the 
law r s of gammurabi, in order to safeguard this 
means of punishing an enemy, provide that, if a 
spell be unjustly cast upon a man, the one who 
* 1 Code de Hammourabi * (ed. Scheil), obv. ooL iv. 66. 
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induced the bewitchment shall be put to death.* 
The descriptions of the witches in tne third tablet 
of the * Majflu * series form an integral part of the 
incantations. Thus we read at the beginning of 
this tablet— 

* The witch who goes shout through the streets. 

Enters into houses, 

Glides into courts, 

Trends the open places, 

Turning forwards and backwards, 

Plants herself in the streets and retraces her steps, f 
Interposes herself on the highway, 

Bobs the good man of his strength,! 

Bobs the good maid of her fruit. 5 
At her sight, desire seizes him: 

She sees the man, and robs him of his strength; 

She sees the maid, and robs her of her fruit 
With her witchcraft she barricaded the way; 

With her spittle she blocked the road. 

The witch saw me, and pursued me.' 

But the sorceress is not always visible to her 
victim. She can work in silence and be unknown ; 
and it would appear, indeed, that the invisible 
and unknown witch represents the more intent 
form of bewitchment. Hence the incantation is 
at times couched in the form of a question— 

* Who art thou, witch, 

Who carries the word of my misfortune in her heart, 
Whose tongue brings about my destruction, 

Through whose lips I am poisoned, 

In whose footsteps death follows? 

O witch, I seize thy mouth, 1 seize thy tongue, 

I seize thy piercing eves, 

I seize thy restless feet, 

I seize thy active knees, 

I seize thy outstretched hantb, 

I tie thy hands behind thee. 

May 8in I give thee a fatal blow 1 

May he cast thee into an abyss of water and firs 1 

O witch, like the setting of this Beal ring, 

May thy face glow and become pale! * % 

The witch has endless means at her disposal for 
securing control of the selected victim. Her spittle 
is poisonous, and can torture one on whom it falls 
or whoever treads on it; the words that she utters 
have a mystic power; and her eye is deadly, and 
can spellbind one on whom its glance is thrown. 
Ever active, moving about on the lookout for her 
victim, her hands can seize him at any time. 
Hence the victim, whether already caught, or in 
danger of falling into the witch’s hands, is told 
to prepare an image of the sorceress, whoever she 
may be; and, suiting the action to the word, binds 
fast the mouth, tongue, lips, limbs, and hands of 
the image, and then caste the helpless figure into 
the fire; and, not satisfied with this, drowns it in 
water. 

In other incantations in this tablet the witch is 

ictured as being imprisoned in a pit, and then 

rowned by having water poured over her; and, 
again, she is placed on a small ship and given over 
to the mercy of the elements. In all such cases 
we are justified in assuming that there was some 
symbolical act suited to the words, carried out in 
the hope that the symbol, fortified by the proper 
formulas, will be converted into a reality. 

More common, however, appears to have been 
the burning of the images; and, in connexion there¬ 
with, we encounter a considerable number of ad¬ 
dresses appropriately directed to the fire-god, 
Girru-NusKU, some of which merit the designation 
of hymns, embodying an imagery and conceptions 
that appear to transcend the intellectual horizon 
of belief in the efficacy of sacred formulas. As a 

* Paragraph 1 of the * Code de Hammourabi' (ed. Scheil), obv. 
ooL ▼. 26-82, Johns’ translation, The Oldest Code of Laws in 
the World , p. L 

t i.e. moves in all directions, and passes to and fro. 

! A reference apparently to sexual vigour. 

# »•«. prevents conception, or brings about a miscarriage. 

II i.e. the moon-god. 

T i.e. ‘ May thy face glow with the heat of the fire like the 
metallic setting of a stone seal cylinder, and then lose its colour 
•-like the heated metal when thrown into the water.' 


specimen — and this is perhaps the finest of this 
series of addresses—we may choose the one with 
which the second tablet of the series opens— 

* O Nusku, great god, chief of the great gods, 

Guardian of the offerings of all the Igigxf 
Founder of cities, restorer of sanctuaries ; 

Brilliant day, whose command is supreme; 

Messenger of Anu,t obedient to the decrees of Bel; 
Mighty in battle, whose attack is powerful. 

Nusku, glowing, overthrower of enemies, 

Without thee no sacrificial feast is held in E-kur; | 
Without thee Shomash the judge does not execute 
any judgment.’ 

Fire bein<j an element common to heaven—as 
shown by the lightning—and to earth, the god 
N usku is appropriately figured as the messenger of 
the god of heaven, and as obedient to the dictates 
of Bel, who here represents the god of earth. The 
presence of tire in the sanctuaries, and itB use in 
the sanctification of the sacrifices brought by the 
worshippers, suggest the references in the second 
and eighth lines of this hymn, while its power as 
an indispensable factor in all forms of civilization 
and its destructive force in war emphasize two 
other phases of the god’s nature. Up to this point 
we appear to have before us a hymn composed in 
honour of Nusku that might appropriately have 
been sung in connexion with a sacrificial ritual in 
a temple erected in honour of the god in question. 
The following lines, however, reveal the real pur¬ 
pose of the invocation. The victim, about to burn 
tlie images of the evil powers that have brought 
al>out his misfortune, is represented as saying— 

* I, thy servant So and So, § son of So and So, 

Whose god is So and Soj whose goddess is So and So , 

I turn to thee, 1 seek thee, I raise my hands, I prostrate 
myself before thee: 

Burn my sorcerer and my witch ; 

May the life of my sorcerer and my witch be taken hold 
of and destroyed ! 

Let me live thut 1 may praise thee, and in humility 
extol thee.’ 

The images, as has already been pointed out, 
were made of various materials, anu the second 
tablet of the ‘Maklu’ series contains no few r er 
than eight Nusku hymns, introduced as preludes 
to the formulas prescribed for the burning of the 
images of the sorcerers and witches. We are to 
assume, of course, that the officiating priest selects 
the one appropriate to the occasion and to the 
material employed for the making of the image, 
and gives the necessary instructions to the wor¬ 
shipper in regard to the ceremonies to be performed 
in connexion with the exorcizing rites. But the 
witch and the sorcerer also have recourse to making 
images of their proposed victims, and have the 
power of transferring to the individual the sym¬ 
bolical tortures and miseries that they inflict upon 
his counterpart. The fourth tablet of the series is 
largely taken up with a description of the various 
manipulations to which the witches submit the 
images as a means of adding to the tortures of 
those whom tlie images represent. To symbolise 
their victims and thus bring about their death, 
the witches place the images in coffins and bury 
them, or immure them, or conceal them under the 
thresholds of houses—both representing primitive 
modes of burial,—or they are thrown into wells, 
or placed on bridges where they would be exposed 
to being trampled upon, and more of the like. As 
a counter move, the same treatment was prescribed 
for the images of the witches, to which, likewise, 
poisonous plants would be symbolically adminis- 

* A designation for the throng of heavenly deities or spirits. 

t The god of heaven. 

X Name of the temple of Bel in Nippur, which, however, has 
become a generic designation for a sanctuary, and also for ths 
earth in general. 

f Here the name of the victim is to be inserted. 

I Here the victim names the special patron god and goddess 
whom each individual is supposed to possess. See Jastrsw. 
Religion Babyloniens und Assyriem, p. 194 f. 
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tere.fl in order to counteract the poison that the 
witches had, in some way, introduced into the 
bodies of their victims; and the attempt, it would 
seem, was also made to find the hidden images 
made of the victims, and thus to release the un¬ 
fortunate ones from the ills with which they were 
afflicted. An incantation at the beginning of the 
fifth tablet, to be used in connexion with such 
rites, reads— 

* The witch and the sorceress— 

She sits in the shadow of the wall. 

Sits and brings about my bewitchment, makes my images.* 

I will send thee khaltappan plant and sesame, 

To break up thy charm, to make thy words return to thee ; f 
The bewitchment prepared by thee,—may it be for thee 1 
The images that thou hast made,—may they represent thee! 
The water that thou hast concealed,!—may it be for thee! 
May thy incantation not come nigh, may thy words have no 
effect! 

By command of Ea, Shamash, Marduk, and the great mistress 
of the gcxls.’g 

This fifth tablet illustrates also the faintness of 
the demarcation between witch and demon, to 
which attention has already been directed, || for 
almost imperceptibly the incantations pass from 
denunciations of the witches to imprecations 
hurled against the demons. The last incantation 
of the tablet, applicable to the demons, furnishes 
a characteristic example of a direct formula in¬ 
tended to drive the demons out of a man’s body— 

4 Away, away, far away, far away! 

For shame, for shame, fly away, fly away! 

Round about face, go away, far away J 
Out of my body, away! 

Out of my body, far away! 

Out of my body, for shame! 

Out of my body, fly away ! 

Out of my body, round about face! 

Out of my body, go away ! 

Into mv body do not return l 
To my body draw not nigh! 

To my body do not approach I 
Into my body do not force j our way! 

My body torture not! 

By Shamash, the mighty, be forsworn ! 

By Ea, the lord of even thing, be forsworn ! 

By Marduk, the chief exorcizer of the gods, be forsworn ! 
From the fire-god, who consumes you, be forsworn! 

From my body may you be restrained! ’ 

The sixth tablet of the series is taken up with 
a series of addresses directed against the witches, 
and appeals to the tire-god, which furnish some 
further interesting portrayals of the partly hidden 
and wholly mischievous workings of the witches, 
without, however, adding anything of material 
value to our conception of these beings. 

In the seventh tablet we pass from incantations 
used in connexion with the burning of images and 
with other treatment accorded to them, to the use 
of oil and water as means of purification. A refer¬ 
ence in one of these incantations to the waters 
of Eridu, the old city sacred to Ea, at the head of 
the Persian Gulf, is a valuable indication of the 
place at which this part of the 4 Mafclu ’ ritual origi¬ 
nated ; and in general, when waters of purification 
are referred to in the incantation texts, the two 
chief streams of Babylonia—the Euphrates and the 
Tigris—both of which had a sacred character, are 
introduced or implied, though the conception of 
purification has, in the course of time, widened so 
as to include the efficacy of water in general as a 
symbol of purification. It will be sufficient to re¬ 
produce one of these incantations, which may serve 
as a specimen of their general character— 

I I have washed my hands, cleansed my body, 

With the pure waters of a source which arises in Eridu; 
Whatever is evil, whatever is uot good, 

That is lodged in my body, in my flesh, in my limbs,— 


* is. images of me. 
t is. lose their power. 

is. gathered for the purpose of pouring over the image, 
is. Nin-niakh or Ishtar. 

I See p. 552s. 


The evil arising from bad dreams, omens, and unfavourable 
portents, 

The evil of unfavourable omens for city and country. 

Which I see by day, 

Trample on in the street, cast aside,— 

The evil shedu, the evil utukku ; 

Sickness, Pestilence, Fever, 

Distress, Pain, Complaint, Weakness, Groaning, 

Woe and Ache, severe bodily affliction, 

Terror and extreme Misery, etc. etc.* 

—all manner of distress, it is hoped, may be 
effectually removed by the purifying power of the 
sacred element. 

The addition of such incantations, in which 
water plays the chief part of the ritual, points to 
the composite character of the 4 Ma^lu * series, 
which, from dealing exclusively with the burning 
of images and with appeals to the fire-god, is thus 
enlarged into a general incantation ritual, to serve 
as a guide for the exorcizing priest in picking out 
such portions as are applicable to the case brought 
before him. Further light is thrown on the prin¬ 
ciples underlying the combination of incantations 
into a fixed and elaborate ritual by the eighth and 
last tablet of the series, which furnishes a summary 
of all the incantations contained in the previous 
seven, by repeating their opening words or lines in 
uninterrupted succession. One is tempted to con¬ 
jecture that this arrangement, which is also found 
at the close of another incantation series,* was in¬ 
tended to serve the purposes of an index or table 
of contents, to enable tne officiating functionary 
of the temple to obtain a rapid survey of the in¬ 
cantations comprised in the ritual, and then to turn 
to those chosen by him. However this may be, 
the ‘ Mal^lu ’ series, like the various other ones that 
have been put together from the tablets of Assur- 
banipal’s library,t clearly points to an elaborate 
process of composition and editing of the hundreds 
of formulas produced in the course of time for the 
purpose of relieving those attacked by the demons, 
or bewitched by the sorcerers and sorceresses. 

Besides the incantation series in the proper sense, 
the priests also compiled for their own use hand¬ 
books to serve as guides in the performance of 
incantation rites, in which specific directions of 
all kinds are given, detailing the manner in 
which the images of protecting spirits are to he 
grouped around the couch on which the man 
stricken with disease lies, so as to guard him 
against further harm from the demons; what 
sacrifices are to he ottered in connexion with the 
recital of the incantations, where they are to 
he ottered, what prayers or formulas should be 
spoken in connexion with these sacrificea and 
more of the like. In the subdivision of priestly 
functions which followed with the growth of the 
temples of Babylonia and Assyria, a special class 
of priests arose, known as the dshij>u,Z into whose 
hands the carrying out of exorcizing rites was 
entrusted ; just as another class, known as the 
bdrii , took charge of the omen rituals. Indeed 
we are justified in concluding from the elaborate 
character of the incantation texts and the incanta¬ 
tion rituals, that, throughout the duration of the 
Babylono-Assyrian religion, the beliefs upon which 

* The 4 Labartu * series. See Myhrman, Zeitsekrift fitr 
Assyr. xvi. p. 190 f. 

t No fewer than six distinct series are now known, distin- 

r ished by the following names:—1. Maklu, edited by Knudtzon; 

Shurou, ‘Burning,’ ed. by Zimmern, Bcitrage zur Kcnntnis 
der Babylonischen Religion , i., Leipzig, 1896 ; 3. Labartu, ed. 
bv M\hnnan, Ztschr. fur Assyr. xvi. 141-200 ; 4. Utukku 
lihimiti, ‘Evil Demons,’ published in Cuneiform Texts from 
Babylonian Tablets in the British Museum, part xvi. with 
supplements in part xvii., London, 1903; 6. Tru, ‘Head sick¬ 
ness’ ; and 6. Ashakku marsu, * Ashakkm sickness. 4 The two 
last named are published in Cuneiform Texts , part xviL The 
last three ore transliterated and translated by Thompson in 
Devils and Evil Spirits qf Babylonia , vols. i. and iL (London. 
1903). 

X Cl. the equivalent Hebrew term 'ashshdp (Dn IV gS). 
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the incantations rested, and the ceremonies con¬ 
nected with the incantations, continued to exer¬ 
cise a strong hold on the people, and constituted, 
in fact, one of the main factors of the religion 
itself, viewed from the side of religious practice. 

4. Omens and oracles*—Inseparably linked to the 
beliefs on which the incantation texts and rituals 
rest, is a second branch of the religious literature 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. While, as we 
have seen, the view gradually arose which attri¬ 
buted the small ills and minor worries and mis¬ 
fortunes of existence to the mischievous workings 
of evilly disposed demons, whereas the gods were 
regarded as, on the whole, favourably inclined, 
it was the gods with whom the control of the 
fate of the individual, as of the nation, in the 
final instance rested. To the gods, therefore, the 
appeal was made for relief from the sufferings 
caused by demons or witches; and it was of vital 
importance, even when the skies seemed serene, 
to retain the favour and goodwill of the gods, 
so as to be sure of their assistance when clouds 
appeared on the horizon. Moreover, the faith in 
the goodness of the gods was not so strong as to 
engender a feeling of absolute security in their wor¬ 
shippers. On the contrary, it was felt that their 
favour could easily be turned into hostility, and 
their favourable disposition towards man did not 
prevent them from manifesting their displeasure 
at any slight provocation. Failure to bring the 
proper homage, entering upon an important under¬ 
taking without assuring oneself of the support of 
the deity, or without making certain that it was 
begun at the proper moment, or even choosing the 
wrong formulas in an incantation ritual,—these 
and other errors might be fraught with disastrous 
consequences. Again, even after the incantation 
rites had been performed, the prayers recited, 
the sacrifices brought, the symbolical ceremonies 
carried out, it was necessary to know whether the 
hoped-for relief would be forthcoming. 

To keep the gods favourably disposed, and to 
determine if possible what help they would grant, 
were two goals that the worshipper in Babylonia 
and Assyria was ever compelled to hold before 
him. Preventive measures were therefore called 
for, as well as remedial efforts. Punctiliousness 
in carrying out prescribed rites was an important 
element in such measures, but by no means the 
only one; it was equally important to ascertain 
in some direct way the will of the gods and their 
future intentions. If happily one could forestall 
the future, then all fears might be dissipated, and, 
at all events, one "would not be overwhelmed by an 
unexpected check to one’s endeavours. Naturally, 
the occasions when, through the mediation of the 
priests, oracles were sought, were chiefly such as 
concerned the general weak The individual came 
in for his share, but that share, judging from the 
specimens of the oracle literature that have been 
preserved, was a small one in comparison with 
the part played by matters of public concern. 
Most notable among these specimens is a group of 
prayers addressed to the sun-god,* dating from the 
reigns of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal. They 
have reference to expeditions undertaken against 
a group of nations to the north-east of Assyria 
known as the Kashtariti, who at various times, 
abetted by other tribes and peoples settled in their 
vicinity, appear to have given the Assyrians con¬ 
siderable trouble. The interesting feature of these 
prayers is the pattern according to which they are 
arranged—a pattern which points to the develop¬ 
ment of a fixed ritual prescribed for such occa¬ 
sions. Each prayer may be subdivided into five 

* Published by J. A. Knudtson, Aasyritche Geixte an den 
Sonnengott (Leipzig, 1898), 


parts, consisting (1) of a question or a series of 
questions addressed to the sun-god; (2) an appeal 
to the god not to manifest anger, and to forgive 
errors unwittingly committed in the sacrificial 
rites that accompany the appeal; (3) a repetition 
of the question or questions, generally in a some¬ 
what varying form; (4) a second appeal; and, 
finally, (5) an examination of the omens to be 
derived from the inspection of the sacrificed 
animals. 

As in the case of the incantation rituals, the 
greatest possible care had to be observed in the 
performance of details. The sacrificial animal— 
generally a lamb—had to be guarded against all 
impurities. It must 1 h 3 physically sound, and 
before passing on to the inspection of the organs— 
upon the position, proportions, and character of 
which, together with any possible peculiarities, 
mucli depended—the priest was obliged to exercise 
almost innumerable precautions against interfer¬ 
ence with a trustworthy interpretation. He had 
to don the proper dress, guard himself against any 
kind of impurity; he had to assume the right 
iK)sition in making the inspection, which itself 
had to proceed in a certain order; he had to speak 
the proper Avords, and much more of the like. In 
the questions that he asks, likewise, all contin¬ 
gencies are to be taken into consideration, and 
the ritual indicates all the various marks and 
symptoms that should be sought for in the organs 
of the sacrificial animal. A few extracts from one 
of these prayers will serve as an illustration of the 
general character of these oracles. The priest, 
Avho throughout the ritual acts as mediator, ad¬ 
dresses tlie sun-god— 

* O Shamash, great lord, as I ask thee, do thou in thy mercy 
answer me. 

* From this day, the 3rd day of this month of I war (the 2nd 
month), to the 11th day of the month of Ab (the r»th month) of 
thie year, a period of one hundred days and one hundred nights 
Is the prescribed term for the oracular inquiry.’ 

The request is thus specified—for an oracle that 
should indicate what is to take place during the 
coming 100 days. The question itself, always un¬ 
folded in a most elaborate manner, concludes in 
one case as follows:— 

‘ The capture of that city Kishassu, through any enemy what¬ 
soever within the specified period—is it definitely ordained by 
thy great and divine will, O Shamash ? Will it actually come 
to pass?’ 

The phrases used to prevent any interference 
with the correct and proper inspection of the 
animal are generally as follows:— 

‘ Prevent anything unclean from defiling the place of inspec¬ 
tion. Prevent the lamb of thy divinity which is to be inspected 
from being imperfect and unfit. 

‘Guard him who takes hold of the body of the lamb, who 
is clothed in the proper sacrificial dress, from having eaten, 
drunk, or handled anything unclean. Make his hand firm; 
guard the diviner, thy servant, from speaking a word hastily.’ 

After the inspection has been made and all the 
various points noted, the priest prays— 

‘By virtue of this sacrificial lamb, arise and grant trne 
mercy, fav ourable conditions of the parts of the animal; may a 
declaration favourable and beneficial be ordained by thy great 
divinity; grant that this may come to pass! To thy great 
divinity, 0 Shamash, great lord, may it be pleasing, and may 
an oracle be sent as an answer 1 ’ 

Following the same general model, a large 
number of questions regarding the outcome of 
military movements on the part of the Assyrian 
rulers are propounded through the priest, who, in 
his capacity as diviner, bears the specific designa¬ 
tion or bdru .* Subjects of a more personal char¬ 
acter, connected with the royal household, are 
likewise introduced. So in one instance an oracle 
is sought of Shamash to determine whether NikA, 
the mother of Esarhaddon, will recover from a 
*<.«. ‘the leer ’from barti, 'to sm.' 
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sickness from which she is suffering ; * and again, 
before giving his daughter in marriage to a 
foreigner, Bartatua, the king of Islikuza,+ Esar- 
hatidon inquires whether he is to be trusted, 

* whether he will fulfil the promises that he lias 
made, and execute the decrees of the Assyrian 
king in good faith.’ Another interesting illustra¬ 
tion is furnished by an inquiry on the occasion 
when the same king proposes to associate his son 
with him in the affairs of government $— 

* O Shamaah, great lord, as I ask thee, do thou in good faith 
answer me, Esarhaddon, the king of Assyria, may his purpose 
be pleasing and meet with success 1 Siniddinapal his son, whose 
irniiie is written on this tablet and placed before thy great 
divinity, is it pleasing to thy great divinity, that he should 
enter into the government,} is it acceptable in thine eyes? 
Thy great divinity knows it. Is the entry of Siniddinapal the 
soli of Esarhaddon, whose name is written on this tablet by 
command of thy great divinity, is it ordained and fixed, O 
Sham&bh, great lord! Will it actually come to pass ? ’ 

In the oracle texts of the class published by 
Kuudtzon the answers to the questions are not 
given, the purpose of the texts being to furnish 
and preserve the rituals observed for the occasions 
referred to, so that these might serve as models 
for future days, just as these rituals, no doubt, 
followed models that had been preserved from 
earlier days, reverting, in all probability, to the 
usages developed in the temples of Shamash in 
Babylonia. Other texts, however, furnish the 
answers. So we have a series of eight oracles 
delivered to the same Esarhaddon by the goddess 
Islitar of Arbela.|| An interesting feature of these 
oracles is that, in most cases, the medium of com¬ 
munication is a priestess, which recalls the pro¬ 
minent part played by women as sorceresses in 
incantation texts. The female soothsayer forms 
the natural complement to the priestess; it is the 
attachment to the service of a deity that changes 
the priestess from a messenger of evil into one who 
can fathom the Divine intention. But both func¬ 
tions rest on the belief in the mysterious power 
of Avomen—a belief which is widespread among 
ancient nations, and survives among people who are 

• till in the primitive stage of culture. A reassur¬ 
ing message given to the king by a priestess Baya, 
a native of Arbela, and uttered by her in the name 
of Ishtar and Nebo, reads as follows : IT— 

‘Fear not, Esarhaddon, I, the Lord,** speak to thee. The 
beams of thy heart I strengthen as thy mother who gave thee 
l : fe. Sixty ft great gods are with me, drawn up to protect 
iltee. The god Sin is on thy right side, Shamash on thy left. 
Sixty great gods are round about thee, drawn up in battle array 
in tiie centre of the citadel. On men do not rely. Lift up 
iliine eyes and look to me. I am Ishtar of Arbela, who has 
made Ashur gracious to thee. Thy weakness I will change to 
strength. Fear not! Glorify me! Is not the enemy subdued 
u ho has been handed over to thee? I proclaim it aloud. The 
t uture I will make glorious, as [I did] the past. I am Nebo, the 
lord of the writing tablet Glorify me! * 

Of a more definite character is a message sent 
to Esarhaddon from Ashur, who is, like Nebo 
and Ishtar, represented as addressing the king 
directly — 

* As for those enemies that plot against thee, that force thee 
to march out, since thou diost open thy mouth [saying], “I 
implore Ashur! ” I have heard thy cry. Out of the great gate 
of heaven 1 proclaim it aloud. Surely I will hasten to let fire 
devour them. Thou shalt stand among them. Before thee 1 
shall appear. Into the mountains I shall bring them to rain 


* See the text in Knudtzon, ib. No. 101. 
tA district to the north-east of Assyria. See Knudtzon, 
No. 29. 

Knudtzon, No. 107. 

Literally, utt rid&ti, i.e. ‘house of government’ 

I RawL iv. pi. 6L See the translations of Banks, American 
Journal of Semitic Languages, xiv. 272 f., which, however, 
require correction at many points. 

4 Bawlinson, iv. 61; obv. ooL ii. 16-39. 

** is. Nebo. 

ft The number * sixty* is chosen as representative of all the 
gods, so that the phrase is equivalent to 1 the entire pantheon.* 
tt Strong Beitrage s. Assyriologie, iL 628. 


down upon them stones of destruction. Thy foes I shall cut 
down, filling the river with their blood. Let them behold and 
glorify me, for Ashur the lord of gods am L* 

Accompanying this message are instructions to 
pour out precious oil, and to offer sacrifices with 
sweet-smelling incense. The oil and the sacrifices 
at the delivery of an oracle may properly be 
regarded as prompted by the desire to retain the 
favour of the gods, and as a manifestation of 
grateful homage; but oil and the offering of 
animals also play an important part in securing 
the oracle itself. In the series of prayers addressed 
to the sun-god, of which we have above given a 
brief account, there are included indications of the 
features in the animals, the position of the organs, 
special marks and peculiarities to which the atten¬ 
tion of the officiating priests is directed. These 
indications are of primal significance, for on the 
results of the inspection the answer to the ques¬ 
tions depended. One is probably safe in asserting 
that no oracle was furnished without the inter¬ 
pretation of omens, so that, even when no refer¬ 
ence to omens is expressly made, we may feel 
certain that it is implied. Indeed the study and 
interpretation of omens appear to have formed in 
Babylonia and Assyria the oasis of oracular utter¬ 
ances. In the piayers in question the priest is 
instructed to observe whether there is a slit at 
the nape of the neck on the left side, whether 
there is some peculiarity at the bottom of the 
bladder on the left side, whether the viscera are 
sound. The size of the limbs and organs of the 
animal were likewise of importance; and indeed 
there is no feature of any special character that 
could be overlooked, before, as a result of the most 
careful study, the priest was in a position to reveal 
from the various omens the intention of the 
gods. A special significance appears to have been 
attached to the liver , due, apparently, to an 
association of ideas—found among many nations 
of antiquity—between the liver and the general 
disposition and character. Among the tablets in 
the British Museum * there is an interesting dia¬ 
gram of the liver of a sheep, divided off* into small 
sections, with explanatory notes, to serve as a 
guide for the priests in their inspection. 

Not only the omensderived from sacrifices, but the 
appearance, position, number, and size of the bubbles 
formed by oil poured into a goblet or bowl of 
water, constituted a means of determining the will 
or purpose of the gods. Here was a phase of the 
* oracle ’ ritual that lent itself to an almost more 
detailed development than even the inspection of 
sacrificial animals. There were innumerable pos¬ 
sibilities to be considered, and we are fortunate in 
possessing some texts + which furnish the proof of 
the cure expended in taking all imaginable con¬ 
tingencies into consideration. From these texts, 
which served as handbooks to the bdrti, priests, it 
appears that, according as the oil bubbles appeared 
to the left or the right side of the goblet or bowl, 
separated into smaller bubbles or united into larger 
ones, it portended good or evil. The size and also 
the colour of the oil bubbles had a significance, as 
well as the action of the bubbles after their appear¬ 
ance on the surface. In short, an elaborate science 
of divination grew up in the course of time in 
Babylonia and Assyria, which embraced many 
more elements than the inspection of sacrificial 
animals, and the action of oil when mixed with 
water. 

Before turning to some of these other phases of 

* Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, ete,, in the 
British Museum, pt. vi pi. 1 (Bu. 89-4-28,288). See Boissier, 
(a) * Note sur un monument babylonien ee rapportant fc l'extls- 

E icine * (Geneva, 1899); and (6) ‘Note sur un nouveau document 
abylomen se rapportant k rextispidne * (Geneva, 1901). 
f Cuneiform Texts, etc., pt. iii. pL 2-4, and pt. v. pL 4-7. See 
Hunger, Beeherwahrsagung bet den Babyl oniem (Leipzig, 1903} 
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the science, it is necessary to point out here the 
natural extension of oracles and omens from public 
affairs of the State, and from the semi-public 
interests of royalty to the affairs of the individual. 
The fact that, in such a large portion of the 
oracle and omen literature, the national welfare 
and conditions affecting the political situation 
form the subject, must not mislead us into under¬ 
estimating the share that the individual had in 
benefiting from the prerogatives enjoyed by the 
priests as the mediators between the gods and 
their worshippers. The preponderance of public 
affairs over the concerns of the individual which 
appears in these texts, is due in part to the 
circumstance that most of them were drawn up 
at the instigation of the rulers, and in part to 
the natural desire of the priests to provide, first 
of all, for proper guides in carrying out the 
demands made upon them by their royal masters. 
The example of Assurbanipal in ordering his 
scribes to provide him with copies of the literary 
productions of the country, was probably merely a 
continuation of a much older custom of Babylonian 
rulers in ordering the rituals required for the 
various purposes of official exigencies, and for the 
various occasions of the year, to be perpetuated in 
writing. Furthermore, the welfare of the country 
was a natural preliminary condition to the happi¬ 
ness of the individual; for, unless the gods showed 
a favourable attitude towards the country as a 
whole, it was not to be assumed that the indi¬ 
vidual could hope for Divine favour. Next to the 
attitude of the gods towards the State, their good¬ 
will towards the ruler was of primary importance, 
partly because of the close identification of the 
career of the ruler with the State, partly because 
of the continued strength of the belief that the 
ruler stood nearer to the gods than the ordinary 
individual, and that upon his conduct and upon the 
consequent disposition of the gods towards him 
a large share of the national welfare depended.* 
Hence even such an event as illness or misfortune 
in the royal family was of public significance, for 
it portended, or at all events might portend, that 
some deity was angry with the ruler himself, and 
had thus manifested his displeasure. The ordinary 
individual could hardly hope for consideration in 
approaching a deity who had plainly shown his 
ill-humour towards the most important personage 
in the land. 

But such conditions represented, after all, the 
exceptional state of affairs. Unless the country 
was engaged in warfare, or unless some accident 
had betallen & member of the royal family, the 
supposition was that the gods were inclined to 
listen to petitions or to assist the individual in his 
appeals for help or advice; at all events, it was 
safe to make the attempt to approach the Divine 
throne through the mediation of the priest. Again, 
if some god had shown his anger by punishing an 
individual with sickness or by overwhelming him 
with disaster, it was perfectly reasonable to make 
the attempt to regain his goodwill, ‘to set the 
deity's heart at rest,’ as the religious phraseology 
expressed it. 

The extension of the order of ideas which 
enabled the priests to ascertain the intention of 
the gods when affairs of State or of the royal 
household were in question, resulted in the pre¬ 
paration of more or less elaborate handbooks 
covering the interpretation of all unusual pheno¬ 
mena, whether occurring in the heavens or on 
earth. Eclipses, disturbances in the usual order 
of natural events, the movements of the moon and 
sun, as well as of the planets and stars, and the 

* On the position of the king as standing closer to the gods, 
and as orijpnally viewed as the representative or even incarna¬ 
tion of a deity, see Fraser, The Golden Bough % L 142 ff., 232, etc. 


appearance of the clouds, represent some of thf 
main incidents to which the attention of the 
priests was directed for the purpose of determining 
their bearing on the general welfare, as well as on 
the fate of individuals. Coming to such teiTes- 
trial phenomena as enter more particularly into 
the life of the individual, we find that dreams, for 
instance, or unusual signs in the case of newborn 
children,—abnormally large or abnormally small 
features, monstrosities oi all kinds,—were re* 
garded as revealing the intentions of the deities, 
or were looked upon as portents of future events. 
The movements of certain animals,—more par¬ 
ticularly of dogs,—the flight of birds, the appear¬ 
ance of snakes or of certain insects in the high¬ 
ways or in houses, as well as monstrosities among 
animals, were fraught with meaning, and, in 
general, it may be said that every incident that 
had any unusual feature connected with it called 
for an interpretation. In this way the omen 
literature representing the record of past experi¬ 
ence, and embodying the wisdom of the past in 
the interpretation of signs of all kinds, assumed in 
the course of time enormous dimensions—so large 
that it is quite difficult to obtain an accurate 
survey of the field covered by tlie omen texts. 
For the purposes of this sketch, however, it will 
be sufficient to characterize briefly some of the 
chief classes of this branch of the religious litera¬ 
ture of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Taking as our first illustration unusual occur - 
rences in the movements of the heavenly bodies , it 
is natural to find special significance attached to 
eclipses of the sun and moon; and it is also 
obvious that such occasions were interpreted as 
having a bearing chiefly on public affairs or on the 
fate of the royal household, because of tlie close 
relations between the gods and earthly rulers— 
their representatives, in a measure—to which re¬ 
ference has already been made. Calendars were 
drawn up with indications of what the obscuring 
of the sun or moon, through eclipses or through 
the movements of clouds, on any particular day of 
the month portended. Arranged in the order of 
the months, the clays of the month are entered 
on which, according to past experience, eclipses 
occurred, and also those on which, according to 
calculation, they might occur, and then the in¬ 
terpretation is set forth for each of the days 
enumerated. Interchanging with the references 
to actual eclipses, a record is also made of what 
the concealment of the sun behind clouds on 
certain days portended. Selecting from a long 
text of this nature, covering many tablets, tlie 
section devoted to the month of Tishri, the 7th 
month, we find the following entries * recorded :— 

1 If on the 1st day of the month of Tishri the son is obscured, 
king against king will declare war. 

If on the Oth day, Adad t will raise his cry. 

If on the 31th day, a disaster will occur, the king of Mar dies. 

If on the 13th day, the king of Akkad J dies, ana, in the case 
of an eclipse, [the same fate] is portended for the king of 
Akkad. 

If on the 14th day there is an eclipse of the sun, there will be 
destructive rains, and the king of Amurru dies. 

If on the 15th day, the wealth of the sea perishes.! 

If on the 16th day, there will he food in plenty in the land, 
the canals will be full, or [it portends that] the abkaUu will 
burst forth. || 

If on the 18th day, then will be peace for the king; Bel in 
the country [will proclaim ?J an oracle regarding the land of 
the enemy. 

If on the 20th day, the country will be diminished, the throne 
o Elam will be overthrown. 


* Craig, Astrological-A stronomieai Texts, pi. 2&, obv. 1-17. 
t Adad is the god of storm*. The phrase is therefore to fas 
taken as an indication that storms will sweep the land. 

! i.e. Babylonia. 

! An expression which apparently refers to the destf action si 
animal life in the waters. 

|| Abkallu is a title of a high officer. The sense of this piw 
diction is obscure. 


I 
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If on the 21st day, the obscuration portends destruction to 
the country. 

If on the 28th day, Bel will cause destruction; the king of 
that land during that year will overrun the country or [it 
portends that] the king will be safe. 

If on the 29th day, in that year the king will die, the country 
will suffer misfortune. ... 

If on the 80th day, the king will have a long reign . . . there 
will be food in plenty in the land. 

If from the 1st to the 80th day the sun is obscured, the gods 
will overwhelm the whole country [with disaster]. 

If the day is dark, but the planets Dilbar * and Dapinu f are 
seen together, city, king, and people will be safe, canals 
will be full of water. 

If, contrary to calculation, the sun is obscured, the king will 
be in distress . . . 

If in the month of Tishri the sun is obscured, the king dies, 
the country will witness disaster or [it portends] joy.’ 

Obscure as some of the predictions are—due in 
part to the defective nature of the text—their 
general character is quite clear. The references 
to specific personages like the king of Amurru, of 
Elam, of Akkad, may be taken as indications that 
at some time or another the death of a ruler in one 
of these countries took place on the day in question, 
or that some disaster overtook him. This occur¬ 
rence M ould then naturally be made the basis for 
determining the inauspicious character of the day. 
We are not therefore to suppose that the death of 
a particular ruler of the countries named is in¬ 
tended to he predicted; hut, from the circumstance 
that a ruler died on that day in the past, the 
obscuration of the sun on such a day portends a 
misfortune for the country, or possibly for the 
ruler in question. Bearing in mind that these 
omen calendars are intended to serve as guides for 
the priests, one can also understand the contra¬ 
dictory notes recorded for one and the same day. 
Such statements must obviously be interpreted as 
embodying observations of various events that at 
some time in the past took place. 

It is, accordingly, for the officiating priest to 
determine by additional resources — such, e.g., as 
the inspection of sacriiicial animals, or an oil and 
water test, or the like—whether the favourable or 
unfavourable omen is to be depended upon. That, 
in general, the disappearance of the sun owing to 
heavy clouds, or an actual eclipse, portends some 
evil, is a conclusion suggested by the natural 
association of ideas between darkness and mis¬ 
fortune. Hence, at the close of the preceding 
and of the following omens dealing with the other 
mouths, it is stated as a general conclusion that 
an obscuration of the sun portends evil to the 
king, being a prediction of his death, and also 
indicating disaster to the country. But the text 
adds the possible alternative that on certain days 
and under certain conditions the phenomenon in¬ 
dicates ‘joy*—i.e. is to be regarded as a favour¬ 
able omen. Here, again, when the indications for 
such days, based on past experience, are either 
favourable or unfavourable, it lies with the priest 
to determine by other means at his disposal which 
of the alternatives will be likely to occur. 

The omens derived from the second great 
heavenly body—the moon—were in some respects 
of even greater importance, because of the more 
definite character of its movements; or, as we 
ought perhaps to put it, because of the greater 
ease with which these movements could lie fol¬ 
lowed. Completing its course as it does in 29 
or 30 days, the most obvious point to which the 
attention of observers >vould be directed would be 
the appearance of the new moon as the period 
marking the beginning of a new course. In the 
second place, note would be taken on what day— 
whether 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, or 16th day—the 
tun was to be seen together with the moon ; for 
upon this phenomenon, as was ascertained by ex¬ 
perience, depended the day at the end of the 
month when the moon and tne sun would again be 
* Venus or Ishtar. t Jupiter or Marduk. 


in conjunction. Again, the varying appearance of 
the moon’s horns, the character of Hie hale around 
the moon, and naturally such more extraoidinary 
occurrences as the lunar eclipse, would serve as a 
basis for lunar omenology. Our knowledge of 
these omens is derived chiefly from reports from 
court astrologers to their royal masters.* These 
reports are at times brief, consisting of only a few 
lines, as, e.g. t the following connected with the 
appearance of the new moon on the 1st day of the 
calculated lunar month—that is,' when the pre¬ 
ceding month had its full 30 days f — 

* If the moon is seen on the 1st day, [it portends that] the 
country will be favoured with tranquillity.! If the day accord¬ 
ing to its calculation is long, it portends a reign of long days.’ 
[Report from Bullufcu]. 

The same omen is furnished in the reports of 
quite a number of other astrologers that have 
been preserved to us, but in some cases farther 
specifications are given. So in one report there is 
added that in the case of the months Nisan and 
Tishri—the 1st and 7th months—if the moon is 
full at the regular time, there will be good crops, 
and the king will be supreme. § Somewhat dif¬ 
ferent is a report from an astrologer Nebo-shum- 
ishkun, who announces (1— 

‘ If the moon appears covered with a headband,^ the king will 
be supreme. It the moon is seen on the first day, the day being, 
in accordance with calculation, long, it portends a long rule. 
The month will have 80 days in full. If the moon appears on 
the first day, it is favourable to Akkad (i.e. Babylonia), un¬ 
favourable for Elam or Amurru. If this happens in the month 
of Ab, then for Akkad it portends something favourable to the 
king, my lord.’ 

Coming to reports that furnish omens according 
to the day on which the moon and sun are seen to¬ 
gether, the folloM'ing may serve as a specimen :**— 

1 If the moon appears out of season,ft traffic will be small; on 
the 12th day the moon was seen with the sun. If, contrary to 
calculation, the moon and sun are seen together, a powerful 
enemy will come to the land. The king of Akkad will defeat 
his enemy. On the 12th day the moon with the sun w'os seen. 
If the moon is seen on the 12th day, it portends evil for Akkad, 
good for Elam and Amurru, but is an unfavourable omen for 
Akkad.' 

Comparing these tM’o classes of reports, the 
guiding principle in both is apparent. A full 
month of 30 days suggests by association of ideas 
—fulness, plenty, and general success, M’liile a 
premature conjunction of the sun with the moon, 
indicative of a curtailment of the moon’s course, 
as against the calculated lunar month, portends 
shortness of crops, diminution of traffic, and loss 
of dominion. In accordance with this, the appear¬ 
ance of the moon and sun together on the 13th and 
on the lGtli day of the month portends unfavour¬ 
able events, while on the 14th and 15th days the 
indications, varying someM'liat according to the 
months, are, on the M'liole, favourable. That the 
various reports do not always agree, and that even 
in one ana the same report alternatives are offered, 
or an intentional ambiguity appears, are features 
that point to differences in the methods adopted 
by the astrologers, or to the natural differences 
in experience M’kich enter so largely into the judg¬ 
ment of the foretellers of events. An evidence of 
the high antiquity of the custom of deriving 

* A large collection of these reports has been published and 
interpreted by R. C. Thompson in The Reports of the Magicians 
and Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon (2 vole., London, 1900). 

t Thompson, No. 1. 

X Lit. 'closing of month’— i.e. silence, as Thompson renders 
the phrase; but it is to be understood in the sense of absence of 
disturbances, external or internal. 

$ asharidutu illak, * will proceed to supremacy'—apparently 
an idiomatic expression, to indicate that he will be successful in 
his endeavours. See Thompson, No. 9. 

H Thompson, No. 17. 

1 A an —also used to indicate the full moon, but here intended 
to designate some shadow on the moon. 

M Thompson, No. 119. 

ft At an unexpected time, or contrary to 
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omens from lunar phenomena is to be seen in the 
persistent use of the geographical terms so con¬ 
stantly recurring in the texts. Akkad is retained 
as the old designation of Babylonia; Amurru, 
later the designation of Northern Syria, is used, 
as in very ancient historical texts, for the West 
in general; while Elam, in a similar manner, is 
applied to the East in general. These same geo¬ 
graphical designations occur in connexion with 
those most significant of all heavenly pheno¬ 
mena—the eclipses of the moon and sun ; and it 
may be regarded as a noteworthy indication of 
the advance made in the interpretation of such 
phenomena, that under certain circumstances an 
eclipse which must have been startling to primi¬ 
tive nations, as a necessary omen of evil, might 
portend peace and prosperity. In a report from 
an astrologer,* the various sections of the moon 
are made to correspond to the chief districts—the 
right side being Akkad or Babylonia, the left 
Elam, the top Amurru, and the bottom Subartu ; 
and according to the direction in which the shadow 
passes off from the moon is the eclipse to be inter¬ 
preted. The moon drawing off from the shadow 
m a south-westerly direction portends evil for 
Elam and Amurru, while, if the eastern and 
northern parts are not affected by the eclipse 
but remain bright—the eclipse being therefore a 
partial one—it is a good sign for Subartu + and 
Akkad. In another report £ we encounter the 
following more specific indications:— 

* When an eclipse happens during the morning watch § and is 
complete (?), it portends corpses,! and the ruler will also die. 
When an eclipse takes place in the morning watch and lasts 
through that watch, and a north wind comes, the sick in Akkad 
will recover. When an eclipse begins in the first section and 
remains in the second (».«. is partial), it portends disaster for 
Elam. Guti ^ will not approach Akkad. If the eclipse begins 
at the first section and the second remains bright (i.e. even more 
partial), it portends that disaster will overtake Elam but not 
reach Akkad. If the eclipse takes place and stands on the 
second side, it portends mercy to the country. If the moon is 
obscured in the month of Siwan,** Adad will inundate (the 
land) at the end of the year; if there is an eclipse in the month 
of Siwan, there will be a flood, and the product of the waters 
will be carried to the land.ft If an eclipse happens at the 
morning watch during the month of Siwan, it portends disaster 
to the temples of the land, and Shamash will be hostile, tt If an 
ellipse takes place in Siwan on the 14th day, the king will com¬ 
plete tiie year and then die, and his son will strive for the 
1 ulership and seize the throne, and there will be hostility and 
corpses. If an eclipse happens in Siwan at any time from the 
1st to the 30th day, it is an eclipse that portends something to 
the king of Akkad. There will be a general flood, and Adad 
will inundate the product of the land, and disaster will over¬ 
take a large army. ... If an eclipse happens in Siwan out of 
the calculated time, the king of legions will die, and Adad 
will inundate; a flood will come, Adad will diminish the pro¬ 
duct of the land, and the leader of the army will encounter 
disaster.* 

In genera], as will be seen, the eclipse, by a 
natural association of ideas, reinforced by the 
survival of the primitive sense of terror at the 
startling phenomenon of the moon passing into a 
shadow, was generally regarded as an evil omen, 
and it was merely a question which quarter of the 
world was to be affected. The frequency of inun¬ 
dations in a land like the Euphrates Valley made 
it safe to hazard a prediction of an overflow of the 
Tigris and Euphrates; and a single coincidence of 
an eclipse in the spring, with particularly heavy 
floods during the rainy season, would be sufficient 
to establish m the minds of the people a connexion 

* Thompson, No. 268. 

t Here used apparently for Amyrk. 

t Thompson, No. 271. 

$ The night and day were ordinarily divided into three watches 
of four hours each. See Delitcsch, Zeitschr. f&r Attyr. voi. iv. 
pp. 284-287. 

I i.e. many will die. 

IT A oountry to the north-east of Babylonia. The omen means 
that Babylonia need not fear an attack from this region. 

** The third month. 

II i.e. the oountry will be so deeply Inundated that the fish 
will swim about in all directions. 

U i.e. there will be failure of crop* 


between the two events. Indeed, so unusual 
an occurrence as an eclipse would necessarily 
prompt a closer attention to events—such poor 
crops, or the death of a king, or even a military 
expedition with its inevitable result of greater 
or lesser loss of life—that at other times would be 
taken for granted as perfectly normal occurrences, 
or, if not normal, at least not of an extraordinary 
character. 

The principles underlying the omens derived 
from other conditions observed in connexion with 
the moon are of the same general character— 
natural association of ideas and conclusions drawn 
from past events coincident with the conditions in 
question. Thus, in an interesting series of reports 
regarding the significance of a lialo around the 
moon, a favourable or unfavourable interpretation 
depends upon the character of the halo, whether 
bright or dark—the latter being regarded in general 
as an indication of rain—or whether the halo was 
continuous or interrupted, and what planets or 
stars were to be Been within the halo. One of 
these reports,* which begins with the omen to be 
derived from the conjunction of the moon and sun 
on the 16th day, passes on to halo omens, and 
furnishes the following data :— 

* If the moon has a halo, and the sun t stands within the 
halo of the moon, throughout the land one will speak Justice, 
the father with his son will speak justice, the hosts will be 
successful. If tiie moon has a halo, and Mars stands within it, 
there will be destruction of cattle throughout the land, the 
planting of dates will not prosper, or it portends that Amurru 
will be diminished. If the moon has a halo, and two stars stand 
within the moon’s halo, it portends a long rule. If Mars and a 
planet stand facing each other [within it], it portends an attack 
on Elam. If Mars passes out (?) of the halo, the king of Elam 
will die.’ 

It thus appears that Mars, which bears a name 
(Mushtabarru mutdnu, i.e. 4 portending death *) 
that suggests ill-luck, is an unfavourable planet, 
whereas the 4 sun ’ planet, Saturn, carries with it 
associations of good fortune and prosperity. The 
presence of Mars with another planet suggests a 
conflict; while Mars leaving the halo, again by a 
natural association of ideas transfers the ill-omen 
to Elam, the hated rival of Babylonia. Likewise, 
from omens derived from observation of the move¬ 
ments of the planets, we learn that this distinction 
between favourable and unfavourable planets is 
maintained, though there are circumstances under 
which a favourable planet like Marduk-Jupiter 
may become a portender of evil, while Nergal- 
Mars may under certain conditions change his 
forbidding aspect to one of good fortune. Thus, 
when Marduk-Jupiter appears at the beginning 
of the year, it portends a good crop of com; £ 
whereas, if the moon casts his shadow on Marduk,§ 
it means that a king will die in that year, or that 
an eclipse of the sun or moon will take place, and 
a 4 great king ’ || will die ; and, again, it is interest¬ 
ing to observe the combination of favourable with 
unfavourable omens in the approach of a planet 
like Jupiter towards Mars, or in their position 
towards each other. We learn IT that when Marduk 
stands in front of Nergal there will be prosperous 
crops, but also that it portends a slaughter of men. 
The approach of Nergal to Marduk means devas¬ 
tation, death among cattle, or that the king of 
Akkad will die in that year; bnt at the same time 
it indicates plentiful crops. The evil suggested 
by Nergal is therefore compensated in a measure 
by the favourable indications associated under 

* Thompson, No. 09. See the general remarks on the halo of 
the moon, in the Introduction, voL it pp. xxiv-xxvi. 

t By sun is here meant the * sun star f or the planet Saturn, 
as the text, No. 176, rev. 8-4, specifically states. 

t Thompson, No. 184 fio. No. 102. 

I The * great king* in these reports means apparently the 
king of Babylonia, or perhaps also Assyria; whereas 4 a king* 
means a ruler of some smaller oountry. 

IT Thompson, No. 195. 
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most circumstances with Marduk. Again, though 
the omens connected with Nergal-Mars are on tne 
whole unfavourable, there are notable exceptions; 
as, e.g. t when a report* tells us that if Mars is 
visible in the month of Elul—the 6th month—the 
crops of the land will be plentiful, and everything 
in the land will be prosperous; but, on the other 
hand, if Nergal approaches the moon, the god Sin 
will cause evil to descend upon the land; + and 
in this report the * unlucky ’ character associated 
with Mars compensates the generally favourable 
nature of the portents in the case of other stars 
being seen near the moon. After this omen with 
reference to Nergal and Sin, the report con¬ 
tinues— 

4 If any [other] planet stands on the left horn of the moon, 
the king will be powerful; or if a star appears in front of the 
moon on the left side, the king will also be powerful. If a star 
stands behind the moon on the left side, the king of Akkad will 
Ite powerful. It the star Dilgan (i.e. Virgo) stands at the left 
horn, the crops in Akkad will be plentiful; or if Dilgan stands 
above the moon, the crops will be plentiful.* 

The report continues in this way with a further 
series of omens derived from stars appearing on 
the left side, wiiich, while portending evil because 
of the association between ‘left’ and ‘unlucky,’ 
yet are in bo far favourable as the evil—loss of 
territory, or floods—is predicted for an enemy and 
his land, and not for the king of Assyria, to whom 
the report is furnished. 

Wind and thunderstorms as well as earth¬ 
quakes are included within the scope of the 
natural phenomena on which the astrologers of 
Babylonia and Assyria render reports to their 
royal masters. In regard to both wind and 
thunderstorms, the season of the year is naturally 
the prime factor in the decision whether the 
omen is to be interpreted as favourable or un- 
hivourable. The storms and rains forming in a 
land like Mesopotamia a natural season, upon 
which the fertility of the soil is dependent, are, 
in fact, under ordinary circumstances regarded as 
signs of the favour of the gods; and we may well 
suppose that the Babylonians, like the ancient 
Hebrews, included in their ritual, at the approach 
of the rainy season, prayers that the gods might 
send the rains and also the storms—since the 
former never came without the latter—over the 
land. In accordance with this view, a storm is 
ordinarily an omen of prosperity; and it is only 
when the excessive severity of the rains causes a 
Hood, or when the rain comes at the wrong time— 
in the spring instead of in the autumn ana winter 
—that the omen is naturally unfavourable. A 
report from Asbaridu, the servant of the king, 
reads X — 

‘If a rainstorm comes over the land, crops will flourish, 
prices will be steady. If a rainstorm continues in the land, 
there will be an increase of royal power. If a rainstorm bursts 
forth in Shebet.5 there will be a Rassite eclipse. H 

A storm still later in the season, in Adar IF (12th 
month), when the rains ordinarily have ceased, 
portends blighted crops; and as with rainstorms, 
so, up to a certain point in regard to thunder¬ 
storms, the season of the year determines whether 
the omen is to he regarded as favourable or un¬ 
favourable. But apparently a new factor enters 
into consideration liere, for the voice of the god 
Adad himself is heard in the thunder; and it is 
this voice that the astrologers are called upon 
to interpret. In consequence, as the priests were 
guided, necessarily by observation of events that 
in the past had followed upon the sound of thunder 
at a particular season of the year or time of the 

* Thompson, No. 238. t Jb. No. 284. X lb. No. 260. 

§ i.e. the 11th month, towards the spring, when the severe 
storms ought to be over. 

| An eclipse portending some evil tor the country north-east 
®f Babylonia. 

IT e.y. Thompson, No. 262. 
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day, the reports manifest a greater degree of in¬ 
consistency than in the interpretation of omens 
from rainstorms, where normal conditions consti¬ 
tuted a firm basis for calculations. Thus, in the 
case of several reports dealing with omens in 
regard to thunder m the month of Ah—the 5th 
month—one* informs us that the crops will be 
plentiful, while another f declares that the omen 
portends evil. A distinction is made between 
thunder accompanied by rain and thunder in a 
cloudless sky. The report says X — 

4 If Adad Bends forth his voice in the month of Ab, on a dark 
day, with rain and lightning, waters will be poured forth in the 
canals. If on a cloudless day Adad roars, there will be dis¬ 
tress or famine in the land.’ 

Or again §— 

* If it lightens on a cloudless day, Adad will cause a flood.* 

The association between a thunderstorm and a 
rainstorm out of season suggests the portent 
that ||— 

4 If, in Tishri,«I Adad sends forth his voice, there will be 
hostility in the land. If it rains in the month of Tishri, there 
will be disaster to the sick and to cattle, and disaster to the 
enemy.* 

An earthquake naturally always portends some 
disaster, and the omens derived from this pheno¬ 
menon appear in general to have reference to a 
national calamity. The trembling of the earth 
suggests invasion and ruin. We are told **— 

‘ if the earth quakes all day, it portends destruction of the 
land; if it quakes continually, (?) there will be an invasion of the 
land.’ 

And again ft— 

4 If in the month of Tishri the earth quakes, the country will 
rebel against the king; if the earth quakes during the night, 
the land will incur disaster or devastation.’ 

At the same time the evil omen is at times com¬ 
pensated by the assurance that the misfortune will 
not affect the crops, for we are told ++— 

4 If the earth quakes in Tishri, the crops will be pl.?*fui 
though it portends hostility in the land.’ 

We have seen that in the case of various pheno¬ 
mena of the heavens and of nature, which form the 
basis of the official reports of the astrologers, the 
omens deal chiefly with three subjects — war, 
crops, and internal disturbances in the country— 
while the affairs of the individual play no part 
whatsoever. But besides these phenomena there 
is an almost infinite number of occurrences in 
the life of mankind that by their more or less 
unusual character call for an explanation; and in 
the explanation offered the individual is involved, 
even if not exclusively so. Monstrosities among 
human beings and animals, peculiar actions of 
animals, extraordinary occurrences in one’s life, 
or even ordinary ones, like dreams, constitute 
some of the phenomena, to the study of which the 
priests were likewise obliged to devote themselves 
in order to answer inquiries as to their meaning. 
In the interpretations ottered we may observe 
again the application of practically the same prin¬ 
ciples which guided the astrologers in their reports 
as to the meaning of phenomena in the heavens— 
association of ideas, and conclusions derived from 
observation and experience. For purposes of illus¬ 
tration, it will he sufficient to give some examples 
from what we may call birth portents, of which 
the tablets furnish a very large number.# In this 
division, even so common an occurrence as the 
birth of twins, merely because it deviates from 

* Thompson, No. 256d. f Jb, No. 267. 

t lb. No. 267, lines 1-6. S Jb. No. 256d. 

N lb. No. 280. ^ The 7th month. 

** Thompson, No. 263d. ft Jb. No. 286c. 

H See Bezold’s Catalogue, eta, voL ▼. Index, sub ‘ Omens,’ 

p. 2181. 
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normal conditions, is subjected to an interpreta¬ 
tion, and ve are told *— 

I If a woman gives birth to twins, one male and the other 
female, it is an unfavourable omen. The land is in favour, but 
the house t will be reduced.* 

Here we have an example of a purely individual 
portent; but it is noticeaole that the moment any 
unusual signs are observed in the case of the 
twins, they are interpreted as having a bearing 
on public affairs, though at times the family in 
which the occurrence has taken place is also 
involved. In accordance with this principle we 
are told that— 

* If a woman gives birth to twins and both are brought forth 
alive, but neither of them have right hands, the produce of the 
land will be consumed by the enemy. ... If a woman gives 
birth to twins and both are brought forth alive, but the right 
foot of one is missing, an enemy will for one year cause dis¬ 
turbances in the country.* 

A monstrosity as such, however, does not por¬ 
tend evil, and distinctions are drawn, again based 
largely on association of ideas. 

Thus, in the case of newborn babes with heads 
that suggest the features of certain animals, a 
lion’s or a swine’s head represents favourable 
omens, while a dog’s or a bird’s or a serpent’s head 
portends some disaster to the country t — 

* If a woman gives birth to a child with a lion’s head, $ a power¬ 
ful king will rule in the land. If a woman gives birth to a child 
with a dog’s head, the city (where the child is born) w ill be in 
distress, and evil will be in the country. If a woman gives 
birth to a child with a swine's head, offspring and wealth will 
increase in that house. If a woman gives birth to a child with 
a bird’s head, the land will be destroyed. If a woman gives 
birth to a child with a serpent’s head, there will be famine in 
the land.’ 

The monstrosities taken up in this same series 
of tablets include such phenomena as a babe with 
two heads, or two mouths, or a double pair of 
eyes, or with misplaced eyes, or peculiarly shaped 
ears, or with an organ or a limb missing, and 
much more of the like. If among human beings 
monstrosities have a bearing on the public and 
general weal, it is natural to find this principle 
adopted in the case of monstrosities occurring 
among animals. The anomalies introduced are 
almost endless. Among the examples we find the 
following: ||— 

‘ If five young ones are born in the flock, one with a bull’s 
head, one with a lion’s head, one with a dog’s head, one with a 
sheep’s head, one with a swine’s head, there w’ill be a series of 
devastations in the land. 

If in the flock young ones are bom with five legs, it is a sign of 
distress for the country. The house of the man will perish, and 
his stalls will be swept awaj’. If the young ones have six legs, 
the population will decrease, and devastation come over the 
land. ... If the young one has its ears at its neck, the ruler 
will be without judgment.^! If a young one has its ears below 
the neck, the strength of the land wifi be weakened. If the 
young one has no right ear, the rule of the king will come to an 
end, his palace wall be uprooted, and the population of the city 
will be swept away; the king will be devoid of judgment, the 
produce of the country will be small, the enemy will cut off 
the supply of water. If the young one has no left ear, the 
deity will bear the king’s prayer, the king will capture his 
enemy's land, and the enemy’s palace will be destroyed. The 
enemy wrill be deprived of judgment, the produce of the 
enemy’s land will be taken away, and everything will be cap¬ 
tured. If the right ear of the young one falls off, the stall ** will 
be destined. If the left ear of the young one falls off, the stall 
will be increased, the stall of the enemy will be destroyed.’ 

In this enumeration it will be observed that a 
defect in regard to a 4 right * limb or organ portends 
evil to the owner or the country, or both, while 
the defect in a 4 left* limb or organ is an omen of 
disaster to the enemy, but not to the owner or his 
country—a reversal, though a perfectly logical one, 
Boissier, Documents Assyrians relatifs aux presages, p. 

t Wherein the child is born. J Boissier. p. 11. 

§ i.e. like a lion. The preposition ‘like' Is sometimes added, 
though generally omitted. 

II Boissier, pp. 182, 143f., 160, etc. 

T Will become insane (?). •* the herd. 


of the usual association of ideas with reference to 
‘right’ and ‘left.’ It is because ‘right’ is gener¬ 
ally a good omen that the absence of a ‘ right * 
ear portends evil, whereas a defect in regard to a 
‘left’ ear represents a bad sign for the ‘other 
party.* The specific character of the omens may 
be taken as evidence that the tablets were drawn 
up on the basis of answers given in the past to 
inquiries made at a time when the monstrosities, 
or the unusual phenomena in question, actually 
occurred ; though it also seemslikely that these 
actual answers were supplemented by indications, 
furnished in accordance with the principle under¬ 
lying the science of omen interpretation, in order 
to cover future and possible contingencies. The 
tablets themselves thus assume, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the astrological reports above discussed, the 
character of handbooks, and therefore resemble the 
incantation texts and rituals. Each large temple 
would be supplied with such a handbook, and it 
would be the natural endeavour of the priests of 
each generation to make additions to it, so as T.n 
be in a position to answer readily any question 
that might be put. As there A\ere special omen 
collections for oxen, sheep, swine, colts, birds, 
insects, and the like, one can readily see how, in 
this way, the collections would in the course ol 
time assume exceedingly large dimensions.* 

It will also be clear that such collections could 
never be absolutely complete. Cases would arise 
not thought of or not provided for, and it would 
then devolve upon the priests to work out new 
decisions that might be depended upon as trust¬ 
worthy. Besides monstrosities among animals, 
the actions of certain animals—dogs, oxen, ravens, 
and certain insects, etc. — were invested with 
significance ; and the task of the priests would be 
increased by the endeavour to explain what it 
meant if one encountered a yellow, white, black, or 
speckled dog on the street; or if a dog entered a 
palace or temple or an ordinary house ; or if a raven 
flew into a man’s house; and even so trivial an 
occurrence as the dropping of a bit of meat into 
a man’s house by a raven was regarded as fraught 
with some meaning. A tablet informs us tliatf — 

* If a yellow dog enters a palace, it is a sign of an ominous 
fate for'the palace. If a speckled dog enters the palace, the 
palace will secure pence from the enemy. If a dog enters the 
palace and some one kills him, the peace of the palace will be 
disturbed. If a dog enters a palace and crouches on a couch, 
no one will live in that palace in peace. If a dog enters a 
palace and crouches on the throne, the palace will encounter an 
ominous fate. If a dog enters a palace and lies on a bowl, 
the palace will secure peace from the enemy.’ 

As with dogs, so the appearance of locusts in a 
house was regarded as an omen of ill-luck; but here, 
again, distinctions were drawn according to the 
colour of the locusts, whether black, yellow, white, 
brown, or speckled. In short, these handbooks of 
omen interpretation endeavoured, though of course 
in vain, to cover all possible occurrences that in 
any way might arouse the attention of those who 
were directly or indirectly involved ; and the task 
of the priests, constantly consulted as to the 
meaning of the purely trivial incidents which form 
a large proportion of the cases introduced, was no 
easy one. On the other hand, it was precisely 
their supposed power of being able to interpret 
‘ signs,’ and thus to aid the inquirers in preparing 
for the event prognosticated, and perhaps to fore¬ 
stall it, that enabled the priests to retain a firm 
hold on the people. It was of the utmost im¬ 
portance, therefore, for the priests to cultivate the 
science of omen interpretation, as representing, 
with the endeavour to free the subjects of the 
gods from ills and troubles, the practical side of 

* The most complete collection as yet published, from which 
the above examples are taken, is that of Boissier, Documents 
Assyriens relatifs auxprisages , Paris, 1894. 

t Boissier. p. 104. 
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tho prevailing religion; just as the doctrines re¬ 
presented the theoretical phase, and the cult the 
natural outcome of the desire to do homage to the 
gods, in order to retain tiie goodwill of the powers 
in whose hands the welfare of the country, the 
success of the rulers, and the fate of the indi¬ 
vidual lay. The large space occupied by the omen 
texts in the religious literature that was produced 
in Babylonia and Assyria, is a valuable testimony 
to the strength and persistence of the belief that 
the intention of the gods was revealed in the 
movements of the sun, moon, and planets, and the 
phenomena of heaven in general, or in the un¬ 
usual happenings in nature, and in abnormal events 
among men and animals, as well as in all manner 
of incidents arousing social attention or calling 
for comment of whatever kind. 

Before leaving this large subject, the importance 
of which for an understanding of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria justiiies the rather elaborate 
treatment accorded to it here, it is necessary to 
consider briefly one more of its phases, which, 
because of its direct bearing on the fate of the 
individual, is of considerable imi»ortance. The 
mystery of sleep > with its most characteristic mani¬ 
festation, the dream , profoundly impressed people 
in a primitive stage of culture, ami continued to 
do so long after they had cast aside many of the 
beliefs belonging to the first attempts at the 
development of civilization. One could control, 
at least in large measure, one’s thoughts and 
fancies while awake, but what one saw and 
heard while asleep appeared to be manifestations 
directly brought to one's attention through out¬ 
side forces. The gods, who showed their power in 
storms and earthquakes, who made themselves 
heard in thunder, and who spoke indirectly to 
men by signs written in the heavens, gave a direct 
message in the dreams that they sent to those 
lying in the embrace of sleep. Every dream re¬ 
presented such a direct message; and, whether 
we turn to early Babylonian rulers like Gudea 
(c. 3000 B.C.), who receives instructions through a 
dream to build the temple E-ninnu to his favourite 

f od Ninib,* or to a late Assyrian king like Assur- 
anipal, who is encouraged to go forth to battle 
by a vision at night of Ishtar clothed in battle 
array,f we lind throughout the duration of the 
Babylonian-Assyrian religion the same profound 
significance attached to dreams. 

Hence, in addition to the moon, sun, planet, and 
star portents, and handbooks for guidance in inter¬ 
preting ‘birth’ and ‘animal’ portents, manuals 
were prepared that might serve the priests in inter¬ 
preting for anxious inquirers the meaning of the 
visions that they saw during the hours of sleep. 
While here, again, the endeavour might be made 
to provide for all contingencies, the task would 
be even more hopeless than in the case of hand¬ 
books for ‘ birth * portents, and the priests would 
have to be content to collect as many instances as 
possible of dreams and the interpretations vouch¬ 
safed in the past, and to regard these as typical 
instances which might serve as guides for the new 
dreams that would constantly be brought to their 
notice. A careful study of these collections will 
enable us to understand the principles which in 
general controlled the interpretations; and, even 
though in many instances we shall fail to under¬ 
stand the basis for the interpretations, we gain 
the conviction that the dream interpreter pro¬ 
ceeded in some methodical way, and did nob follow 
caprice, or allow himself to be led by happy 
guesses. Thus, in the case of animals appearing 
to one in dreams, we note that certain animals 

* See Thureau-Dangin’s essay, *Le Songe de Goudda’ (Comptes 
rendut ie VAcadtmie d’Inscriptions, 1900, pp. 112-122. 
f See Sohrade *s KeMntchriftliche BiWiothek , voL ii p. 251. 


portend misfortune, while others represent a 
favourable omen. A dog portends sorrow, a lion 
success, a goat indicates the death of a son, a stag 
the death of a daughter, a jackal Divine favour, a 
fish power, and so on. One can also see the natural 
association of ideas which suggested that a moun¬ 
tain appearing in a dream was an indication of 
unrivalled strength, and that salt meant protec¬ 
tion ; while, on the other hand, the connexion be¬ 
tween a date and distress is less conspicuous ; but 
what appears arbitrary to us may properly be 
attributed to our ignorance of the ideas that the | 
Babylonians and Assyrians associated with the | 
objects in question, and furthermore one must 
bear in mincf that association of ideas formed only 
one factor in the science of dream interpretation. 
Past experience of the supposed connexion betw eeu 
some occurrence and a dream formed a second 
factor; and besides these two there must have 
been a variety of considerations that served as 
guides in the development of this science. Over 
and above this, no doubt, a certain scope was 
allowed to the judgment of the individual priest, 
who was obliged, however, to exercise due pre¬ 
caution to make sure that his judgment was 
based upon solid ground, derived from his experi¬ 
ence, and from his study of the manuals that were 
produced in connexion with the temple organiza¬ 
tion. To a far greater degree than in the case of 
other branches of the omen literature which we 
have considered, the dreams of an individual had I 
a bearing on his own fate. It was a message 
meant primarily for him ; and only when he to 
whom the gods communicated their purpose was 
also the occupant of the throne or belonged to the 
royal household, did the dream assume a wide 
significance, involving the general welfare. The 
dream portents thus bring us still closer to the 
circle of the direct and personal influence exerted 
by the prevailing religion upon worshippers in 
their private capacity. 

5. Prayers and hymns.—Recourse to incanta¬ 
tions and omens, we have seen, was perfectly com¬ 
patible with the development of advanced concep¬ 
tions regarding the chief gods recognized in the 
systematized pantheon ; and the prominent part 
played by, incantation rituals and Tby omen collec¬ 
tions in religious practice down to the latest days 
in no way hindered the growth of other branches 
of religious literature in Babylonia, and the ex¬ 
tension of these branches to Assyria. The belief 
that the ills and misfortunes of'life were due to 
the mischievous influence of demons and spirits, 
either acting independently or at the instigation 
of those who had the power to control their actions, 
was too deeply ingrained in the flesh and blood of 
the people to be seriously affected by the view that 
the goas, so much more powerful than demons or 
witches, were on the whole favourably inclined 
towards mankind, and inflicted punishment upon 
them only for sufficient cause, chief among which, 
to be sure, was the neglect of proper homage and 
devotion to them. The theological system devised 
by the schools was forced to take cognizance of 
the popular beliefs, and indeed strengthened them 
by thus emphasizing the contrast that existed 
between gods and demons. 

As a consequence, higher speculations regard¬ 
ing the manner of the Divine government of the 
Universe could be introduced into the incantations 
themselves, without seriously affecting the much 
more primitive conceptions on which the incanta¬ 
tions rested. The ‘Matin’ series furnishes ex¬ 
amples of compositions w orthy of the term ‘ hymns,’ 
which w ere introduced as preludes to the recital of 
a jumble of formulas, the pow er of which rested in 
the combination of words employed; and through- 
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out the other series known to us similar composi¬ 
tions addressed to various deities are scattered. 
Nor did the belief, also deeply ingrained, that the 
study of heavenly phenomena ottered an oppor¬ 
tunity of ascertaining the intention of the gods, 
check the religious development which ascribed 
ethical motives and considerations of right and 
wrong to the gods in their dealings with their 
subjects. It might be that, through the move¬ 
ments of the stars, or the birth of monstrosities 
among mankind or animals, or through a dream, 
the Divine anger against the country, the ruler, or 
the individual, was revealed, yet it was generally 
possible by prayer and by sacrifice to alter the 
Divine will, and to avert the threatened cata¬ 
strophe by securing the goodwill of the angry 
god, or even by fortifying oneself through the 
protection of one’s special Divine protector against 
some hostile power, just as one could invoke a god 
against the mischievous devices of a demon or a 
witch. Nay, even when the blow fell upon one, 
the hope of averting its full force still remained. 
Oppressed by the fear of demons lurking every¬ 
where, by the dread of witches and sorcerers who 
prepared their attacks in secret, and hampered by 
the multitudinous occurrences that were so full of 
significance, the outlook for the individual would 
indeed have been hopeless but for the outlet 
afforded, through prayers and hymns, for a direct 
appeal to the Divine powers, irrespective of what 
the stars declared or what the demons purposed. 
The prayers and hymns thus reveal the brighter 
side of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, as 
well as its more spiritual phase and its higher 
aspirations. They tell ns of the hopes that filled 
the breasts of the worshippers, enabling them to 
overcome the gloom that must have resulted from 
reflecting on the dangers that beset them at every 
turn, and the evils that were constantly staring 
them in the face. Even though a great majority 
of this class of compositions that have been pre¬ 
served for ns are royal prayers and hymns, placed 
in the month of royal personages or having refer¬ 
ence to public events, the spirit embodied in them 
reflects the popular conceptions formed of the gods, 
and in a large measure at least they embody aspira¬ 
tions and hopes shared by the people at large. 

For the study of the prayers and hymns<we have, 
besides the tablets in the library of Assurbanipal, 
the votive aiid historical inscriptions of the rulers 
of Babylonia and Assyria, in which prayers are 
frequently introduced. Such prayers, embodying 
requests for & long life, a prosperous rule, victory 
over enemies, and abundant offspring, are more 
frequently encountered in the inscriptions of the 
rulers of the south than in those of the north. The 
Assyrian rulers contented themselves with an in¬ 
vocation addressed to some god, or to the chief 
gods of the pantheon, at the beginning of their 
inscriptions, and with curses and threats hurled 
at those who should destroy or deface their monu¬ 
ments ; but the historical inscriptions of Assyria 
furnish ns also with some specimens of genuine 
prayers. 

Taking up, first, the prayers introduced in the 
inscriptions of Babylonian rulers, one of the best 
examples, thongh not in the form of a direct 
address, is to be found in the inscription of Lugal- 
zaggisi (c. 3500 B.C.). The king, after ascribing hio 
success to the help of the gods, and more especially 
tcHBIel of Nippur, closes with a fervent appeal to 

‘En-lil, king of the lords, my beloved father; may he grant 
me long life, and the land peace and tranquillity 1 Hay he 
cause the army to flourish, and guard the sanctuaries! Hay he 
regard the land with favour, ana grant mercy to its inhabitants; 
and may I continue to rule as a powerful leader!' 

f * HUpreoht, Old Babylonian Ineenptmm, t 2, No. 87, coL 


Another southern ruler, Gudea (r. 3000 B.r\), 
wishing to assure himself of the support of Bau id 
his undertakings, addresses her as follows:— 

• O my queen, lofty daughter of Anu,* 

Who furnishes proper counsel, and holds the first rank 
among the gods. 

Thou who grantest life to the land. 

Thou art the queen, the mother, who has founded 

Shirpurla. 

The nation upon which thou lookest in mercy prospeis. 

Long life is vouchsafed to the hero on whom thou dost 
look with favour. 

I have no mother—thou art my mother. 

I have no father—thou art my father.* 

The finest specimens of royal prayers, however, 
are to be found in the inscriptions of rulers of the 
New Babylonian period—Nobopolassar, Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar, and Nabonidus.+ Singling out those of 
Nebuchadrezzar as those possessing greater interest 
than the others, the prayer addressed to Mardnk 
by the king upon his ascending the throne X may 
serve as a third example of this branch of religious 
literature— 


( O eternal ruler, lord of everything, grant that the name of 
the king whom thou lovest, whose name thou hast proclaimed, 
may flourish, as seems pleasing to thee. Lead him in the right 
path. I am the prince who obeys thee, the creature of thy 
hand. Thou hast created me, and hast entrusted to me 
sovereignty over mankind. According to thy mercy, O lord, 
which thou bestowest upon all, may thy supreme rule be 
merciful! The fear of thy divinity implant in my heart! Grant 
me what seems good to thee, for thou art the one who hast 
given me my lifeJ 

The prayer emphasizes in impressive diction 
the dignity which the ruler attaches to his royal 
post, and lays stress upon the responsibilities it 
involves rather than upon its pomp and glory. 
Hence the tone of humility which pervades the 
composition, and which is surprising in a ruler 
whom we have been accustomed to regard as re¬ 
presenting the acme of mortal pride and arro¬ 
gance. Still more impressive is the expressed 
hope and purpose to rule according to the dictates 
of justice and equity, embodied m a dedication 
prayer on the completion of the temple at Sippar 
in honour of Shamash, the Divine judge and oracle- 
god par excellence §— 

1 Shamash, great lord, on entering joyfully thy glorious temple 
E-barra, look with favour on my precious handiwork. May 
thy lips proclaim mercy for me 1 Through thy righteous order 
may I have abundant offspring I Long life and a firm throne 
grant me 1 May my rule I be extended to eternity, with a 
righteous sceptre and beneficent authority. With a legitimate 
staff of authority bringing salvation to men adorn my kingdom 
for ever. With strong weapons protect my troops at the call 
of battle ! O Shamash, through judicial decision and through 
dreams answer me aright. By thy lofty, unchangeable decree 
may my sharp weapons proceed to overthrow the weapons of 
the enemies 1 ’ 


The repetition of such expressions os ‘justice,’ 
‘right,’ ‘legitimate,’ is an interesting illustration 
of the emphasis which this king, contrary again 
to the current view, laid upon exalted principles in 
carrying out his policy, and of the high sense of 
duty by which he was swayed. 

The occurrence in historical inscriptions of hymns 
giving expression to such worthy sentiments, fur¬ 
nishes the proof that the compositions found in 
the library of Assnrbanipal are not to be regarded 
as literary exercises indicative of the intellectual j 
ambitions cherished by the priests attached to the 
various temples, but as part of the ritual em- | 
ployed in obtaining oracles, in offering sacrifices, | 


* Cylinder B (ed. Price), col. 1L 27-iiL 4. 
f For a translation of practically all the prayers In the Baby* 
Ionian and Assyrian inscriptions, see Jastrow's Religion Baby• 
loniens und Amtyriens, pp. 894-418. 

1 Rawlinson, L 58, col. L 65-iL L. 

I Ball, Proceedinge of Society of BibL Archasolo^y , xL p. 127. 
col. ii. 82-iii. 80. 

I i.e. Xxy dynasty. 
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and in praying for relief from sufferings and from 
the attacks or demons, witches, and sorcerers, or 
for averting impending disaster. 

Although a large number of the hymns and 
prayers in this library — most of them, unfortu¬ 
nately, mere fragments—still await publication,* 
yet enough are at our disposal to enable us to judge 
of the general character of this division of the re¬ 
ligious literature of Babylonia and Assyria. All 
the great gods, Marduk, Ishtar, Sarpanit, Tashmit, 
Shamash, Sin, Adad, Ninib, Nergal, as well as Ea, 
Bel of Nippur, and Ashur, are represented in the 
library by hymns of a more or less extensive char¬ 
acter. On the whole, the traits assigned to the 
gods in those hymns are the same as we en¬ 
counter in the votive and historical inscriptions, 
though frequently the devotion of the composers 
leads them to address some favourite god in terms 
which might lead one to believe that this god em¬ 
bodied all the traits possessed by his fellow-deities, 
—& phenomenon that finds an interesting parallel 
in the hymns of the Rigveda, where so often the 
god addressed has heaped upon him the attributes 
of all the gods. 

Taking up hymns to the heads of the southern 
and the northern pantheon respectively, Marduk 
and Ashur, it will be interesting to compare, by an 
example, the spirit in which each is appealed to. 
One of the Marduk hymns reads as follows: f — 

' O strong, exalted strength of the city of t • • • 

Supreme ruler, offspring of Ea, 

Marduk, mighty one, chief of E>turra, § 

Lord of E-sagila, the strength of Babylon, lover of E-zida; 
Preserver of life, prince ofE-makhtila, restorer of life, 
Protector of the land, taking care of distant peoples. 
Mighty sovereign over all sanctuaries, 

Thy name is ever good in the mouth of men, 

O Marduk, great lord . . . 

By thy exalted oommand let me live in tranquillity. 

Let me behold thy divinity 1 
What I purpose may I secure 1 
Place justice in my mouth, 

Implant mercy in my heart. 

May my god I stand at my right side. 

May my goddess stand on my left side, 

May the god granting salvation stand firm at niv side. 

To he propitious, to hearken, and to be favourable! 

Let the word that I speak be favourable as I speak it. 

O Mardifk, mighty ruler, command life, command my 
life! 

Before thee have I most humbly bowed myself. 

May Bel be thy light, Ea rejoice thee 1 

May the gods of the universe pay homage to thee 1 

May the great gods do what is pleasing to thee! * 

While this hymn evidently forms part of an in¬ 
cantation text, or was originally composed as an 
incantation, yet it serves as a good example of the 
general character of the Babylonian hymns, and 
ulustrates the current conceptions of Marduk as 
strong and mighty on the one hand, but also, on 
the other, as one who is inclined to listen to the 
appeals of sufferers, and from whom they may 
expect to receive new life. 

Hymns to Ashur are not numerous, and the best 
specimen that has been found IF is of interest 
chiefly as showing how completely the literati of 
Assyria are under the influence of the intellectual 
life unfolded in Babylonia. The hymn in question 
is made up of phrases that can be matched in 
Babylonian hymns addressed to various gods, and 
only incidentally ore the traits that distinguish 

* See the Index, sub «Hymns' and * Prayers.’ of Bezold’s 
Catalogue ot the Tablets in the Kooyunjik Collection, vol v. 

t King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery , No. 9. 

j The name of the city is, according to King, Ashur, and the 
traces point to this reading. But if this be correct, then we 
must perforce assume that Assurbanipal’g scribe intentionally 
bv bstituted the capital of the northern kingdom for Babylon or 
some other southern town. 

S Temple at Eridu. 

| The special protecting god and goddees of the individual 
are meant. 

Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Text*, i. pi. 
82-37. 


the war-god of Assyria introduced. It begins as 
follows:— 

* Mighty chief of the gods, omniscient; 

Honoured, exalted lord of gods, fixer of destinies. 

Ashur, mighty lord, omniscient; 

Honoured, exalted lord of gods, fixer of destinies. 

. . . Ashur, powerful chief of the gods, lord of countries. 
[Let me proclaim] his neatness, celebrate his glory. 

Ashur, let me glorify ms being, exalt his name; 

Dwelling in E-kharsag-gal-kur-kur-ra,* let me celebrate his 
If lory. 

[His strength] let me recall, his courage commemorate; 
Dwelling m E-sherra, Ashur fixer of destinies. 

Forever let me exalt his power, 

Mightily wise leader of the gods, illustrious. 

Creator of Shamash, maker of mountains; 

Creator of the gods, progenitor of Ishtar. 


. . . Illustrious whose name is revered, 

. . . Ashur whose command is extended, 

[Firm ?] like mountains whose base is not seen, 

[Brilliant?] as the writing of the heavens,t of unlimited 
extent. 

Let his name be celebrated, his command that stands firm.’ 

The frequent repetitions indicate that each two 
lines were to be sung or recited by a leader and a 
chorus respectively—an arrangement that we come 
across frequently in these compositions. 

Decidedly superior in form, more particularly in 
tone, are the hymns to Shamash; and this may be 
accounted for through the influence of the concep¬ 
tions of law and justice associated from early days 
with the sun-god. It is an image of Shamash 
that Hammurabi attaches as the headpiece to his 
famous Code,t as the symbol of the principles of 
justice on which he claims to base his ordinances. 
In almost all the Shamash hymns that we possess, 
whether forming part of incantations or repre¬ 
senting independent compositions, this phase of his 
character as the protector of the oppressed, the 
liberator of those who dwell in gloom and dark¬ 
ness, and the destroyer of the wicked, is strongly 
emphasized. Taking, for example, a hymn in¬ 
tended for the morning service, Shamash is ad¬ 
dressed as follows: §— 

* O lord, illuminator of darkness, who reveals the face [of 

heaven?]. . . 

Merciful god, who lifts up the lowly, protects the weak. 

To thy light all the great gods look up. 

All the Annunakl look up to thee. 

All mankind thou guidest like a single being. 

Expectantly with raised head they look up to the sunlight. 

When thou dost appear, they rejoice and exult. 

Thou art the light for the most distant ends of the heavens, 

The standard for the wide earth. 

The multitudes look up to thee with joy.* 

The ethical traits of the god are even more 
effectively brought out in a section of one of the 
finest of the Shamash hymns, which is too long to 
be quoted in full ||— 

* Who plans evil—his horn then thou dost destroy. 

Who in fixing boundaries annuls rights. 

The unjust judge thou restraineth with force. 

Who accepts a bribe, who does not judge justly—-on him 
thou impose at sin. 

But he who does not accept a bribe, who has a care for 
the oppressed. 

To him Shamash is gracious, his life he prolongs. 

The judge who renders a just decision 

Shall end in a palace, the place of princes shall be his 
dwelling. 

The seed of those who act unjustly shall not flourish. 

What their mouth declares m thy presence wilt thou de¬ 
stroy ; what they purpose thou wilt annul. 

Thou knowest their transgressions; the declaration of the 
wicked thou dost cost aside. 

Every one wherever he may be is in thy cam. 

Thou directest their judgments, the imprisoned dost thou 
liberate. 

* * Great mountain of countries*—name of temple to Ashur. 

t A frequent expression designating the stan. 

j See the illustration in Scheil, Texte* ElamUet-Simitiqucs, 
ii, frontispiece. 

$ Bawlinson, iv. a 19, No. 2. 

|j See C. D. Gray, Shamash Religious Texts (Chicago, 1901), 
pp. 17-19. 
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Thou hearest, O Shamash, petition, prayer, and appeal. 

Humility, prostration, petitioning, and reverence. 

With loud voice the unfortunate one cries to thee. 

The weak, the exhausted, the oppressed, the lowly, 

Mother, wife, maid, appeal to thee. 

The one removed from his family, the one dwelling afar 
from his city. 

The peasant when he gathers in his harvest appeals to 
thee/ 

In this way the hymn proceeds to enumerate 
the various classes of society—the merchant, the 
hunter, the shepherd, the learned ; and the various 
conditions under which the appeal for help or re¬ 
cognition of assistance is addressed to the great 
sun-god. 

6. Penitential Psalms. —There is only one other 
subdivision of the religious literature of Babylonia 
and Assyria in which a still higher ethical and 
spiritual level is reached, in a series of composi¬ 
tions, also known to us chiefly from the library 
of Assurbanipal, in which the central idea is the 
consciousness of guilt, and in which, in connexion 
with a confession of sins, the fervent appeal is 
made to some god or goddess, or to the gods in 
general, for forgiveness. To these compositions, 
of which a considerable number have been pub¬ 
lished, and which appear to have been collected 
into a series, like the Incantation texts and the 
Bomewhat similar collection of the Prayers, the 
name * Penitential Psalms 5 * has been given by 
scholars because of the striking resemblance in 
the general tone, and to a certain extent even 
in phraseology, to certain of the Biblical Psalms 
in which confession of sins and shortcomings 
constitutes the keynote. In a general way, of 
course, these ‘Penitential Psalms’ belong to the 
division of ‘ Hymns and Prayers 5 + which so often 
touch upon the question of guilt and sin; and it 
is often difficult to determine whether a composi¬ 
tion, in which glorification of a deity’s power, the 
appeal to his or her assistance, and the conscious¬ 
ness of sin are about equally distributed, is to 
lie placed in the special category of ‘ Penitential 
Psalms.’ Bearing in mind that sharp divisions do 
not exist here any more than between prayers and 
incantations, appeals or formulas, let us pass on to 
some specimens which will illustrate the general 
character of these compositions. The adaptation 
of these ‘ Psalms * for the ritual is indicated by the 
alternating utterances of the penitent arid the 
priest acting as mediator between the worshipper 
and his deity. 

As an example of the penitent’s appeal—in this 
case to the goddess Ishtar — the following may 
serve: X — 

' I, thy servant, full of sighs, coll upon thee. 

The fervent prayer of him who has sinned dost thou 
accept. 

If thou Jooke8t upon a man, that man lives, 

O powerful mistress of all mankind. 

Merciful one to whom it is good to turn, who accepts 
sighs/ 

The priest thereupon strengthens the appeal of 
the penitent— 

* Since his god and his goddess f are angry with him, he 
calls upon thee. 

[Turn thy face towards] him, take hold of his hand.’ 


* See Beisner, Sumerisch-Babylonisckc Bymnen (Berlin, 1896), 
Introduction. In 1885 Zimmem published nine Penitential 
Psalms with full commentary, under the title Babylonische 
Busspsadmen. Further specimens are to be found in Craig, 
Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts (Leipzig, 1895-1897), 
and a particularly fine one is given in King > s Seven Creation 
Tablets, vol. i. pp. 222-237. See also Zimmem, Keilinschriften 
find Bibet, pp. 35-38, for a German version. 

t See the Introduction to King, Babylonian Magic and 
Sorcery , p. xv f. 

X Rawlinson, iv. 9 29*, No. 6; Zimmem, Busspsalmen , No. 1. 

9 The special protecting god and goddess of the individual 
are meant. See abovet p. 564 b . 


The penitent— 

* Besides thee, there is no guiding deity. 

Look in mercy on me, accept my supplication, 

Proclaim pacification, and let thy liver he appeased. 

How long, O my mistress, till thy countenance be turned 
towards me ? 

Like doves I lament, I am satiated with sighs.' 

The priest again appeals on behalf of the sinner— 

‘ With distress and pain, his spirit is full of Bighs; 

Tears he weeps, [he pours forth] laments/ 

Perhaps the finest specimen of these Penitential 
Psalms is one that has quite recently been published 
by Mr. L. W. King, and is likewise addressed to 
Ishtar.* Consisting of 106 lines with eight addi¬ 
tional lines, containing ceremonial instructions, it 
is too long to quote in its entirety. It is pieced 
together, indeed, from three distinct hymns,f and 
the first two of these hymns may again be sub¬ 
divided into two sections, namely the invocation, 
with the epithets of the goddess, followed by the 
appeal for appeasement of the goddess’s anger. In 
the first hymn Ishtar is glorified under the names 
of Imina X and of Gushed, representing goddesses, 
whose attributes and rdle the * great goddess’ has 
absorbed. It begins as follows :— 

1 1 pray to thee, lady of ladies, goddess of goddesses, 

Ishtar, queen of all peoples, guide of mankind. 

Irnini,t exalted art thou, lady of the Igigi; 

Mighty and sovereign art thou, supreme is thy name. 

The light of heaven and earth, valiant daughter of Sin art 
thou ; 

Bearer of weapons, arrayed for battle. 

Controlling all laws, clothed with the crown of sovereignty. 

O lady, exalted is thy rank, supreme over all the gods ! 

Thou causest lamentation, thou createst hostility among 
friendly brothers. 

Thou givest strength. 

Strong art thou, lady of victory, who dost overthrow thoM 
who oppose me/ 

Addressing her as Gusliea,§ the petitioner ex¬ 
claims— 

‘Sacred chambers, shrines, temples, and sanctuaries look 
to thee. 

Where is thy name not (pronounced)? Where is thy 
decree not (obey ed)? 

Where are thine images not mode? Where are thy sanc¬ 
tuaries not founded? 

Where art thou not great? Where art thou not supreme? ’ 

In the second hymn the appeal begins— 

‘O goddess of men, O goddess of women, whose way 
none can fathom ! 

Where thou lookest in mercy', the dead revives, the sick 
is healed; 

The afflicted one is redeemed who looks on thy coun¬ 
tenance. 

I, in humiliation and sorrow, thy servant racked with 
pain, call on thee. 

Look upon me, niy r lady, hear my supplication ; 

Look in mercy on me, hear my prayer; 

Announce my release,II and let thy liver be ap]>eased,— 

The release of my suffering body, which is full of distress 
and pain; 

The release of my sick heart, full of tears and sorrow; 

The release of my suffering entrails, full of distress and 
pain ; 

The release of my troubled house, shaken with grief; 

The release of my liver,*1 which is satiated with tears and 
sorrow/ 

In the third hymn the penitent inquires— 

‘ What have I done, O my god and my goddess? 

As though I did not reverence my god and my goddess, 
am I treated. 

Sickness, disease,** ruin, and destruction have overwhelmed 
me; 

Misfortune, turning away of countenance, and fulness o( 
anger are my lot; 


* King, Creation Tablets , i. 222-237 (transliteration and trans> 
lation, 8. pi. 75-84 (text). 

t (a) lines 1-34, (6) 35-50, (c) 51-106. 

X In the incantation texts, c.g., ‘ Labartu' series (Myhrxnan, 
Zeitschr. f. Assyr. -xvi. p. 154), Ishtar is addressed as Imina. 

§ The name also occurs in incantation rituals, e.g. Zimmem, 
Bftitrdge zur Kenntnis der Bab. Religion, p. ISO (1. 78). 

Ii The word used here and in the following, akhvZa(ia\ 
signifying literally ‘how long yet/ has become a conventional 
expression for the hoped-for release from suffering. 

■I i.e. spirit. 

** Lit. ‘head disease'—here a general term for lingeringillneM 
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Anger, indignation, the fury of gods and men. 

I behold, O my lady, days of affliction, months of distress, 
and years of misfortune; 

1 behold, O my mistress, slaughter, turmoil, and rebellion ; 

Death and misery have made an end of me.' 

Ishtar is his only hope, and to her accordingly he 
prays— 

4 Dissolve my sin, my iniquity, my transgression and sin. 

Forgive my transgression, accept my supplication. 

Guide my steps that I may walk gloriously among men. 

Command, and at thy command may the angry god be 
appeased l 

And may the angry goddess turn towards me l 

May the dark smoking brazier flame up again! 

My extinguished torch be relit 1' 

There are sufficient signs in this beautiful com¬ 
position to indicate a royal personage as the one 
who thus pours out his soul before the Divine 
throne; ana the same is the case in most of the 
other ‘ Penitential Psalms * that have been pre¬ 
served. While this is due in large measure to the 
circumstance that the rulers could more readily 
have their supplications committed to writing, 
their position, as those upon whose relationship to 
the gods the general welfare of the country de¬ 
pended, is also to be taken into consideration to 
explain why the priests w r ere zealous in giving 
a permanent form to the proper phrases and ex¬ 
pressions to be used in times of general distress 
ascribed to the displeasure of some god or goddess 
with him in whose hands the affairs of State lay. 
Despite the advanced religious sentiments ex¬ 
pressed in those prayers for forgiveness, they still 
rest upon the primitive belief that the ruler must 
have in some w ay provoked the anger of some deity 
—through insufficient reverence, or by an unin¬ 
tentional disobedience to his dictates. Hence the 
appeal w*as accompanied with rites of an expiatory 
character; and it seems a sharp descent from a 
lofty eminence when we find attached to this 
fervent supplication to Ishtar, directions for sym- 
lxdical purification by sprinkling water on a green 
hough, for a fire - offering and a libation, and for 
a recital of the prayer three times ‘ without look¬ 
ing behind,* *—precisely as we find such directions 
in incantation texts proper. The link between 
the incantations and the hymns, despite the differ¬ 
ences in religious conceptions, is illustrated by the 
retention of the term ahtptu , i.e. * incantation,’ even 
to designate the finest and purest appeals for Divine 
grace and mercy. The * Penitential 1 ’salms *—the 
flowering of the religious spirit of Babylonia and 
Assyria—form no exception ; and the hymn to 
Ishtar, of which extracts have been furnished, is 
designated both at the beginning and in the 
colophon as ‘ shiptu .* 

The continuity of the development of religious 
thought in the Euphrates Valley is thus preserved, 
and finds an expression even in its literature. 
The ‘ new r * sprout is grafted on to the ‘ old ’ branch, 
and is nurtured by the same roots ; but the example 
of the rulers in publicly acknow ledging their de¬ 
pendence upon tne gods was made all the more 
impressive by the bond thus maintained betw’een 
the higher flights of religious spirit and the primi¬ 
tive rites, which, in the minds of the masses, must 
have continued to represent the essence of the 
religion itself. 

7. The Babylonian Cosmology.— It is natural to 
find in a country which developed such a remark¬ 
able culture as that of Babylonia and Assyria, that 
the popular and more or less crude speculations 
regarding the beginnings of things should in the 

* The same direction is given, e.g., in the ‘ Labartu’ series 
(Myhrman, Zeitschr. f. Assyr. xvi. 160), and forms a parallel to 
similar directions among the Greeks in the case of offerings to 
Hecate, with whom Labartu has much in common, as Myhrman, 
l.c. p. 151 f., points out. 


course of time have yielded to more consistent and 
systematic cosmological theories. Corresponding 
to the efforts of the priests attached to the tem¬ 
ples in the great religious centres of Babylonia 
to systematize the pantheon, which, through the 
political supremacy acquired by the city of Baby¬ 
lon, led to making Marduk, the god oi Babylon, 
the central figure of the Babylonian theology, we 
have a literary and intellectual process which had 
its outcome in the production of a poem or epic * 
of Creation, in w T hich the chief r61e is assigned to 
this same god, Marduk. As constituting one of 
the main sources for our knowledge of Babylonian 
and Assyrian cosmology, it will be desirable to 
present an outline of this production, so far as the 
portions of it found in Assurbanipal’s library and 
in New Babylonian copies from Babylonian temple 
archives enable us to do so. Although, since the 
discovery of the first fragments of the composition 
by George Smith in 1875, large portions of it 
have come to light, due chiefly to the activity 
and scholarship of Budge and King of the British 
Museum, even in the latest and most complete 
publication + there are many gaps which often 
seriously interfere with a satisfactory interpreta¬ 
tion. We can also see in the composition itself 
evidences of considerable editing before it re¬ 
ceived its definite shape. Thus, while the poem 
embodies distinct traces of purely popular specu¬ 
lations and fancies which form, indeed, the oasis 
upon which the main conceptions rest, an inter¬ 
pretation has been put upon tnese speculations and 
fancies that places them upon a much higher level 
of thought. What is, perhaps, even more signifi¬ 
cant, is the evidence which the composition affords 
of having been originally an ‘ epic ’ celebrating the 
deeds of En-lil or Bel—the god of Nippur—in his 
capacity as the creator, or, to speak more accu¬ 
rately, as the establisher of order and law in the 
Universe. We are thus led to Nippur as the source 
of the main features found in the composition, and 
it is furthermore safe to conclude that in connexion 
with the literary activity centring around the great 
temple E-kur, the seat of the worship of Bel, a 
Creation poem or epic arose which was remodelled 
by the priests of Marduk’s temple E-sagila at 
Babylon. The role of Bel is transferred to Marduk, 
and additions were made to the old tale, partly 
intended to justify and illustrate this transfer, 
and in part prompted by the desire to glorify the 
chief god of Babylon, and to interpret old tradi¬ 
tions in a manner in accordance with the theological 
system perfected in Babylon, and which became 
the dominant school of thought in the Euphrates 
I Valley as w r ell as in Assyria, albeit with certain 
! modifications introduced by the Assyrian priests. 
The assigning of the chief rdlein the establishment 
of the Universe to En-lil or Bel, of course, reflects 
the attachment of the priests, and in a measure 
also of the populace of Nippur, to their own 
favourite deity ; but from indications in the Crea¬ 
tion poem itself, as w r ell as from other sources, we 
know that traditions were also current in Baby¬ 
lonia which assigned the same rdle to Ea. Such a 
tradition w ould naturally arise in the ancient city 

* Our Justification for speaking of this Babylonian Creation 
story as a * poem' rests upon the character of the composition 
itself, which is distinctly poetical in its form. See King, Creation 
Tablets, Lpp. cxxii-cxxiii, and more fully Delitzscb, Das Baby - 
lonische Wettschvftfungsejw (Leipzig, 1896), pp. 60-68, and the 
references to the opinions of Budge, Zimmern, and Gunkel; it 
partakes of the character of an epic by virtue of the prominenoe 
assigned in it to a single personage, Marduk, whose glorification 
constitutes the main purpose of the composition in its present 
form. 

t Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the 
British Museum , pt. xiii. (1901), with a volume of supplemen¬ 
tary texts and transliterations and translations of all the frag¬ 
ments known, by L. W. King, The Seven Tablets qf Creation; or 
the Babylonian and Assyrian Legends concerning the Creation 
of the World and of Ma'nkind (2 vols., London, 1902). 
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of Eridu, the main and oldest seat of Ea worship ; 
and there are reasons for believing that in other 
religions centres Ishtar and, perhaps also, Anu 
were accorded the distinction of having brought 
the Universe into existence. At all events, it is 
certain that the Creation story which we are about 
to analyze represents one only of several versions 
produced in the Euphrates Valley; and, in extract¬ 
ing from it the cosmological theories upon which 
it rests, we must make due allowance for those 
features which reflect the attitude of a specific 
body of priests or a special school of thought to¬ 
wards a favourite deity. 

Bearing in mind that in its present form the 
most complete Babylonian Creation story known 
to us has assumed the character of a paean in 
honour of the chief god Marduk, we find that it 
consisted of seven tablets, and contained, accord¬ 
ing to King’s calculation, about one thousand lines. * 
The story itself, known from its opening words as 
the Enuma elish or * When above ’ series, may be 
divided into six sections, representing the chief 
steps in the establishment of the Universe: (1) the 
conflict of Apsuand Mummu with the gods, ending 
with the overthrow of Apsu and the capture or 
Mummu, brought about largely through the in¬ 
strumentality of Ea; (2) the revolt of Tiamat and 
her consort Kingu and their .followers against the 
gods, and the discomfiture of the rebellious host by 
Marduk, who is sent against Tiamat by Ansbar 
with the approval of the gods; (3) the establish¬ 
ment of the order of the Universe, involving the 
spreading of an expanse underneath the heavens, 
the creation of the earth, the establishment of the 
planets and stars in their courses and place, and 
the regular change of seasons and of day and night, 
through the determination of the movements of 
the moon, and of her relationship to the sun ; (4) 
the creation of man by Marduk ; (5) the glorifica¬ 
tion of Marduk by the gods and mankind, ending 
with the entrusting to him of the * tablets of fate” 
and the assignment to him of fifty ‘glorious’ 
names; the whole concluding with (6) an epilogue 
embodying good counsel to men, with instructions 
bo recall the deeds of Marduk, and to pay proper 
homage to him. 

The composite character of the story in its 
present form is revealed by the introduction, at 
the beginning, of two conflicts which both sym¬ 
bolize the same process. Apsu, signifying the 
‘deep,* is a symbol of primeval chaos, figured as 
a time when the waters covered everything, and 
were filled with monstrons beings subject to no 
laws. By the side of Apsu are two other beings— 
Mummu, an obscure word, but also conveying the 
general idea of chaos and confusion, and Tiamat , 
which, equivalent to the Hebrew word Wi6m 
(mrm), occurring in the Creation story of Gn 1, 
likewise embodies the idea of ‘the great deep.* 
That all three beings are identified with tne 
primeval waters, follows from the description 
tarnished by the opening lines of the poem, 
where ‘their waters’ are spoken of as being 
1 mingled together.’ The three terms thus prove 
to be practically synonymous, and the most prob¬ 
able explanation of the existence of all three terms 
is that they represent the ‘survival’ of varying 
traditions current in regard to the primeval chaos, 
which have been combined in the tale that became 
the standard account of how the Universe, with its 
laws and phenomena, came into being, f A factor 

* King says ‘some nine hundred and ninety-four lines* (Seven 
Tablets of Creation, vol. L pp. It, xxv). Almost exactly one 
half of it is complete; and if we add to this the incomplete 
lines, we have recovered up to the present almost three-fourths 
of the text. 

t Tohu and boku, mentioned In On 1* in connexion with 
tihfim, are perhaps to be regarded as a faint trace of the 
primeval triad, Apsu, Mummu, and Tiamat. 


that may also have been at work in leading to the 
retention of three terms for the primeval chaos 
is the desire to find, in primeval times, a triad 
corresponding to Anu, Bel, and Ea, who, in the 
later system of Babylonian theology, represent 
the quintessence of Divine control of the severu! 
divisions of the Universe. But however we are to 
account for the introduction of Apsu and Mummu 
by the side of Tiamat, the fact is dear that these 
beings, symbolizing the chaotic watery mass, were 
regarded as the original elements, the existeir e of 
which not only precedes that of heaven and earth, 
but which flourished before the gods were born. 
This theory is set forth at the beginning of the 
story— 

* When above, the he&vene were not named; * 

Below, the dry land did not bear a name. 4 
Apsu, the primeval, f their progenitor, 

Mummu [and] Tiamat,t the mother of all of them. 

Their waters were mingled together. 

No field was marked off, no marsh was to be seen 
When none of the gods had yet been produced. 

No name was called, no fate decreed. 

Then the gods were created in the midst [of heaven T] 
Lakhmu and L&kh&mu were produced. 

Time went by. . . . 

Ansbar and Kishar were created [over them?] 

Days passed and there came forth . . . 

Anu their son. ... * 

In these lines the attempt is made to furnish 
a description of the time when ‘nothing’ was, 
with the inevitable result of such attempts, 
whether made in ancient times or in our own 
days, of involving ns in a hopeless tangle of con¬ 
tradiction and obscurity. It is a gratuitous task 
to pick out the weak points in this endeavour 
to solve the hopeless but fascinating puzzle of 
beginnings; and it will be more useful to en¬ 
deavour to grasp the theories embodied in it. 
The language is frequently obscure, due to the 
desire of the narrator to avoid definite terms that 
would be misleading by their very definiteness. 
He avoids the common word for earth, which is 
irfitum, but uses instead a rare term, ammatum , 
with the purpose, as it would seem, of conveying 
the idea of a measured-out expanse of dry land. 
To convey more vividly the conception that nothing 
grew in the primeval waters, it is added that ‘ fields 
were not marked off, and no marsh was seen’— 
expressions suggested by the appearance of the 
land in the Euphrates Valley, where fields were 
marked off by Doundarv stones, and vegetation 
often appeared where, during the rainy season, 
there was nought but water. The narrative wishes 
to emphasize the fact that, in the primeval days, 
there was water but no vegetation. The gram¬ 
matical construction warrants and justifies the 
conclusion that the narrator places at the begin¬ 
ning of things—before the existence of heaven aud 
earth or the gods—the three beings symbolized by 
Apsu, Mummu, and Tiamat, even though the con¬ 
ception of the second being has already become 
so obscure that no further specification of it is 
attempted. Another illustration of the obscurity 
unavoidable in any attempt to picture primeval 
ehaos is to be seen in the expressions ‘ tneir pro¬ 
genitor’ and ‘the mother of all of them.’ The 
narrator anticipates the conception subsequently 
set forth, that both Apsu ana Tiamat are sur¬ 
rounded by a brood of monsters, and he clearly 
has these beings in mind when speaking of ‘ their 

4 i.e. called into being. 

t Rishtn, literally ‘first,* which is added to distinguish this 
Apsu from the ordinary use of the word as ‘the watery deep, 
widen actually occurs in Tablet hr. line 142. 

t It has been customary to regard Mummu here as an epithet 
of Tiamat in the sense of ‘chaos,* ‘raging/ and the like; but, 
since Mummu occurs in Tablet L lines 80 and 81 as the ‘mes¬ 
senger* of Apsu, it is blear that a separate personage la also 
intended in the opening lines. The omission or the conjunction 
is no objection, for the conjunction is omitted also between 
Apsu and Tiamat 
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generator’ and ‘the mother of all of them.’ The 
eighth line, with equal vagueness, dwells upon the 
fact that no name was called and no fate decided, 
to picture the time when nothing had as yet been 
created, since there were no gods. The lirst part 
of the line seems to be a reference to the animal 
world in general, the second part a more particular 
reference to man, whose fate is decreed by the gods. 
In a general way it is stated that the gods were 
created, though it is not said by whom, or how 
many there were. Along with the gods two beings, 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu, are specified as having 
been called into being; * and since, in the course 
of the narrative, they appear on the side of 
Tiamat, they are evidently introduced as types 
or symbols of the host of monsters in the wake 
of Apsu and Tiamat. It is difficult to know how 
the statement, that after the lapse of time the 
gods Anshar and Kishar were ‘created,’ is to be 
reconciled with the assertion in line 9, unless 
indeed we may fall back upon the hypothesis 
of a composite production, after the manner of 
the ‘doublets’ so frequently found in the com¬ 
position of two versions of a story in the OT 
narratives. At all events, the Divine pair, An¬ 
shar and Kishar, represent, in the opinion of the 
Babylonian theologians, the oldest gods, from 
whom, indeed, by a doctrine closely akin to ema¬ 
nation, ten pairs of gods are descended. + These 
pairs are, with one exception, gods who do not 
play any part whatsoever in the active pantheon 
as we find it in the historical periods of Babylonia 
and Assyria; and since, furthermore, neither An¬ 
shar nor Kishar, the ‘parents,’ belong to the 
active pantheon, it is evident that, by the side of 
the gods actually worshipped and brought together 
into a system by the Babylonian theologians, we 
have a purely ‘theoretical* pantheon devised in 
accordance with the theological speculations of 
the Babylonian schools of thought. Anshar, 
signifying the * heavenly * (or upper) Universe (or 
‘totality^), and Kishar the earthly (or lower) 
Universe (or ‘totality'), sum up the Divine power 
in control of all things; and one can follow the 
logical process which made them the progenitors 
of the various special powers into which this con¬ 
trol was divided. In the Babylonian Creation 
story, as it lies before us, only two such special 
powers are introduced—Aim and Ea, the latter 
under the form Nudimmud ; but since Anu and Ea 
represent two of the three personages constituting 
the triad which, according to a school of thought 
that became at one time the prevailing one, com¬ 
prised the control of the Universe, J it is reasonable 
to suppose that in an older version the third figure, 
Bel, was also included. The omission of Bel, who 
in the narrative is identified with Marduk, is again 
an evidence of the transformation which the old 
traditions and speculations underwent in order to 
make them conform to the main purpose for which 
the entire tradition is preserved—the glorification 
of the favourite Marduk. 

Anu, the god of heaven, and Nudimmud or Ea, 
who is described as without a rival in wisdom 
and strength, are the commanding figures in the 
conflict that now arises between the gods, as the 
representatives of order, and Apsu, Mummu, and 
Tiamat, as the representatives of chaos and chaotic 
anarchy, though the fragmentary state of the 
first tablet does not permit us to grasp clearly 
the part that Anu plays by the side of Ea, who 
is the principal contestant. The gods, it appears, 

• The verbal form need (so also in line 7) of the creation of the 
gods is shwpiL which conveys the idea of coming forth and 
streaming forth. 

t See the lists in Bawlinson, ii. 54, Nos. 8 and 4 ; and iii. 69, 
No. 1, obv.; and Badau’s valuable commentary, ‘ Bel, the 
Christ of Ancient Times' (Monist, voL xiv. 81-87). 

t See above, p. 588. 


were unable for a long time to secure control of 
the three beings symbolical of primeval chaos. 
The latter, not content with a passive resistance, 
plot an attack upon the representatives of order. 
Apsu calls upon his ‘ messenger ’ Mummu for aid,* 
and together they go to Tiainat to consult with 
her in regard to a plan for the destruction, or at 
all events for the crushing, of the independ¬ 
ent spirit of the gods. From new fragments quite 
recently found* it is now certain that at this 
point of the narrative the gods are regarded a? 
the offspring of Apsu and Tiamat. We maj r 
therefore, in view of this, venture to proceed a 
step further, and look upon Apsu ana Tiamat 
as the ‘ male ’ and ‘ female ’ elements respectively 
of the primeval chaos, through whom not only 
Mummu and the brood of monsters, but also the 
gods, are produced. This, indeed, is implied, 
although not distinctly mentioned, in the opening 
lines of the first tablet above quoted. The Baby¬ 
lonian theologians would thus, with commendable 
consistency, trace both classes of beings—the mon¬ 
sters who form the army of Apsu and Tiamat 
as well as the ‘great gods*—to primeval chaos. 
It is the gods, therefore, who organize a revolt 
against their progenitors, the purpose of which 
is to put an end to the chaos and confusion for 
which Apsu and Tiamat stand. Apsu presents 
his complaint against the gods to Tiamat. In 
rage he exclaims— 

* By day I have no rest, at night I cannot lie down, 

I will surely destroy their course, surely overthrow them.' 

Tiamat shares Apsu’s anger— 

* She plotted evil in her heart, t 
What shall we do? Let us indeed destroy/ 

The text at this point becomes defective; but so 
much is clear that Ea, described as the ‘ one who 
knows everything,’ takes up the conflict on behalf 
of the gods, and that Anu is in some way associ¬ 
ated with him. It is also probable, though not 
certain, that the weapon with which Ea overcomes 
Apsu and his followers is the ‘pure incantation,’ 
which, presumably, he hurls against them. Such 
a procedure would be in perfect accord with the 
current conceptions about Ea, who is essentially a 
god acting by the power of the word.}: At all 
events, Apsu is overthrown and Mummu is cap¬ 
tured. 

Thus ends the first episode in the symbolical 
conflict between chaos and order ; and the second, 
which, as has been suggested, is merely a ‘ doublet,* 
or second version, is at once introduced. 

Evidently, the version which assigned the conquest 
of Apsu and Mummu to Ea was the one which 
assigned to this god the distinction of having 
established the laws of the Universe. We may 
call it the * Eridu * version of Creation ; but, natur¬ 
ally, only so much of it could be introduced as would 
not interfere with Marduk’s prerogatives. After 
the recital of Apsu’s defeat, the ‘ Eridu ’ version 
disappears, and the * Nippur ’ version, transformed 
by the substitution of Marduk for Bel into a 
‘Babylon* version, is taken up. 

Tiamat, whose part in the Ea-Apsu conflict is 
not clearly defined, is represented as depressed; 
but her courage is revived by a deity called the 
‘ bright god,’ who is probably to be identified with 
Kingu,§ appointed By Tiamat to be the leader 

* See King’s Seven Tablets of Creation, i. pp. 188-184, settling 
the reading at the end of line 84 of the first tablet, ‘the gods, 
their sons.' 

t Literally, 'stomach.’ See the restoration of these lines in 
King', v oL i. p. 184. 

♦ Ea, it will be recalled, was one of the chief gods invoked in 
the incantation series, man v of which originated at hie seat of 
worship, Eridu. A special incantation known as the 8hipai 
Eridu, ‘Eridu incantation,’ is frequently referred to, s,g 
Cuneiform, Texts , xvi. pi. 21, 205 ; 22, 250, eta 

$ See King, Creation Tablets , i. p. 14, n. L 
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of her hosts, and who occupies a position by the 
side of Tiamat somewhat similar to that of Mum- 
mu by the side of Apsu. Kingu urges Tiamat on 
to the fray, and encourages her to entrust the war 
.of vengeance to be waged against the gods to her 
host of monsters, who, accordingly 1 — 

* Banded themselves together, advancing at the side of 

Tiamat; 

Mighty in planning mischief night and day without respite, 
They prepared for war, fuming and raging, 

Uniting forces and preparing for the fray. 

Besides supplying her followers with invincible 
weapons, Tiamat gives birth to monster serpents, 
described in the following terms :— 

‘ With sharp teeth and merciless fangs. 

Their bodies filled with poison instead of blood; 

Terrible dragons, clothed with terror. 

Decked out with awful splendour, of lofty stature; 

Whoever saw them was overcome with terror. 

Their bodies rose up, and no one could resist their attack. 
She * set up vipers and minister serpents and Lakhmu, 
Hurricanes (?), raging hounds, scorpion-men. 

Mighty tempests, fish-men, and rams, 

Bearing merciless weapons, fearless in battle. 

Mighty were her commands, irresistible. 

In this fashion eleven huge monsters she made. 

Since among the gods, her offspring, he had encouraged her, 
She raised Kingu among them to power, 

To march in front of the host, to lead the forces, 

To seize the standard, to advance to the attack. 

To direct the battle, to regulate the fight.’ 

Tiamat still claims control over the gods, and, in 
investing Kingu with supreme power, declares— 

*1 have uttered thy incantation. In the assembly of the 
gods have I raised thee to power; 

The dominion over all the gods have I entrusted to him. 

Be thou exalted, my chosen consort art thou/ 

To further emphasize her control, she hands 
Kingu the ‘ tablets of fate * to be hung on his 
breast. The meaning of the elaborate descrip¬ 
tion of the monsters and monstrosities form¬ 
ing the army of Tiamat is quite clear — it is 
to emphasize the reign of terror and confusion 
which preceded the control of the Universe by 
the gods. Tiamat, the symbol of chaos, can 
give birth only to creatures of terror and destruc¬ 
tion, to monstrous dragons, and to the hybrid 
beings, half men and half animals, with which, 
probably, popular fancy conceived the Universe to 
have been populated in primeval days, and of 
which the sculptured representations of human¬ 
headed lions and bulls with enormous wings— 
placed as guardians against evil spirits at the 
entrances to palaces and temples—represent the 
survival in historical times. Nor is it difficult to 
see how this picture of chaos, which agrees sub¬ 
stantially with the account of Berosus.t arose. 
The climatic conditions prevailing in ancient Baby¬ 
lonia suggest the obvious explanation based on the 
long season of rains and storms, when the elements 
of nature seem to be set loose without control, 
when wind and rain sweep over the land, every¬ 
where causing inundations, which, before the perfec¬ 
tion of the canal system, must have regularly placed 
entire districts of the Valley under water for a period 
each year. This annual chaos would be regarded 
as typical of a permanent condition before tiie 
great gods, identified with the powers of nature— 
the sun and moon—and associated with the starry 
firmament, introduced the orderly process of events, 
of which the regular movements of sun, moon, and 
planets, and the fixed position of the other stars, 
were the natural symbols. The subsequent course 
of the narrative bears out this interpretation, and 
shows that the Babylonian cosmology rests upon 
the principle of the substitution of order and law 
for chaos and lawlessness. The thought of a 
c reatio ex nihilo lay beyond the mental horizon of 

* Tiamat. 

t In Eusebius. Chronicle (ed. Schoene), vol. L pp. 14,15. See 
Zimmern, Keilvnschriften und dot AU* Testament, pp. 488- 
480. 


the Babylonian and Assyrian theologians ; and it it 
to be observed that even in the Biblical account, 
where the Universe, with all it contains, is con¬ 
ceived as coming into existence by the decree of 
one supreme Power, the chaos, represented by 
‘ darkness resting upon the deep/ is regarded os a 
real substance. In short, ancient man no less than 
his modem successor was unable to conceive of a 
real beginning of things, and it iB merely a ques¬ 
tion as to where the boundary line representing 
the limitation of human logic or of human fancy 
is to be placed. Beyond that border line we pass 
into the domain of faith, or of mystic speculation. 

The second and third tablets of the Creation story 
are taken up with the preparation and preliminary 
stages of the great conflict about to ensue between 
Tiamat and the gods. The connecting link be¬ 
tween this conflict and the previous one between 
Apsu and Ea is revealed at the beginning of the 
second tablet, where it is said that Tiamat formu¬ 
lated her evil plans in order to avenge the dis¬ 
comfiture of Apsu. Ea, who, it will be recalled, 
appears in the first conflict as the ‘ one who knows 
everything/ is also in the second conflict the god 
through whom the gods learn of the designs of 
Tiamat. He comes to Anshar, ‘the father who 
begat him/ and says— 

‘ Our mother, Tiamat, is full of hate towards us; 

With gathered forces she hath waxed furious,— 

All the gods have turned to her. 

Even those whom ye created* are at her side; 

Banded together they advance at the side of Tiamat, 

Mighty in planning mischief night and day without respite.’ 

It would appear, therefore, that not merely the 
offspring of Tiamat, but also some of those beings 
sprung from the gods, are on the side of ‘ chaos. * 
Ea, unfortunately, does not specify which gods he 
has in mind, but we may perhaps assume that the 
Babylonian theologians thought of such forces as 
Adaa,+ the god of storms par excellence ; Nergal 
and Nam tar, associated with destruction and pes¬ 
tilence, who must have been conceived as, appar¬ 
ently at least, abetting the cause of Tiamat. 

Anshar appeals in turn to his sons, Ea and Ann, 
to lead the attack against Tiamat. The details of 
Ea’s endeavours to either conquer or pacify Tiamat 
are, unfortunately, missing; £ but from a subse¬ 
quent reference § it follows that Ea was ‘afraid/ 
and obliged to ‘ turn back *; nor is Anu more suc¬ 
cessful. He is sent out by Anshar, in the hope that 
Tiamat may be appeased by hearing the ‘word 5 
of Anshar— 

1 Go and stand before Tiamat, 

That her liver may be appeased, her heart pacified; 

But if she will not hearken to thy word, 

Then speak to her our word, that she may be appeased.’ 

But as Anu approaches, Tiamat growls, || and the 
god also turns back in terror. The third son is 
now appealed to by his father Anshar; and as one 
of many indications that by this son was originally 
meant the third member, Bel, of the triad Ea, 
Anu, and Bel, it is to be noted that he is referred 
to as be-lum , i.e. ‘ the lord/IT though subsequently 
the identification with Marduk is made without 
reservation by the writing Amar-vd,** the ordinary 

* The plural is used because the address is evidently to Anshar 
and his consort Kishar, although only the former is specifically 
mentioned. 

+ Adad occurs, and apparently as one of the abettors of 
Tiamat, in a fragment ( Cuneiform Texts, xiii. pL 24, K 8445+ 
Rm. 896, rev. v. I) which represents a specifically 4 Assyrian ’ 
version of Creation. See Zimmern, l.c. p. 496. 

$ The second tablet is very defective, though large portions 
may be restored through comparison with the third. 

§ Tablet iii. 54. That Nudimmud or Ea was sent out first and 
Anu second, despite the fact that in the third tablet the order 
is reversed, has been shown by King, Creation Tablets, i. p. 
188, n. 1. 

II See King, <b. i. p. 12, n. 2. ! Tablet fL 118,181. 

** e.g. Tablet iii. 65,118, 188, and passim in Tablet iv., and in 
the Epilogue, Tablet vii. 180, though, L 129, he is called En *u 
(or Bel) iltlni , Marduk. 
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designation of the chief god of Babylon. Bel turns 
out to be the real conqueror of llamat, and the 
introduction, therefore, of Ea and Anu is made 
partly with the intent to glorify the chief god of 
Nippur at the expense of his two companions, and 
partly as a consequence of the endeavour to com¬ 
bine in the story other existing versions, and to 
reconcile these various versions with one another. 
The Ea-Apsu conflict points clearly to the exist¬ 
ence of an ‘ Eridu * version, which celebrated Ea as 
the creator of man and establisher of the laws of 
the Universe. In another centre Anu was accorded 
the distinction ; and, when Nippur rose to political 
and religious supremacy, Bel was invested with 
the role of the conqueror of chaos. Our narrative, 
therefore, represents the ‘ Nippur* version ; but, by 
the transfer of the title of Bel to Marduk, it was 
transformed into the ‘ Babylon ’ version, and there 
the process stopped, though we have traces, as 
already pointed out, of a distinctively * Assyrian * 
version,* in which, by an identification of Anshar 
with Ashur, the chief god of the Assyrian pan¬ 
theon, the step is taken which makes Ansliar- 
Ashur the real creator. However, the version 
which, owing to the long-continued supremacy of 
Babylon as the centre of the empire, became the 
dommunt—we might almost say * orthodox ’—one, 
was the narrative with which we are concerned. 
Anshar kisses Bel-Marduk, and thus dispels his 
fear. While still implying that Bel-Marduk is to 
pacify Tiamat by his pure incantation, as Ea over¬ 
came* Apsu, this reference is merely introduced in 
order to show that Bel-Marduk possesses all the 
powers that may be ascribed to any other god. 
in reality, Bel-Marduk is a warrior, and Anshar 
also addresses him as such, urging him to proceed 
and ‘trample the neck of Tiamat under foot.’ 
Bel-Marduk accepts the challenge, but in a speech 
to Anshar, the lord of gods, who determines the 
destiny of the great gods, imposes the condition 
that If he succeeds, he is to supplant Anshar as 
the chief of the gods— 

• II I, your avenger. 

Bind Tiamat and save your life. 

Call an assembly, declare the pre-eminence of my feta. 

In Upshukkinaku t gather together in joy. 

Let my utterance, like yours, decree fates. 

May whatever I do remain unalterable ! 

May my orders be unchangeable and irrevocable!’ 

In speeches like these the purpose of the priests 
of Nippur and Babylon to justify the position 
accorded in their system to Bel-Slarduk as the 
decreer of fates is revealed. 

The third tablet is taken up with the summon¬ 
ing of the gods by Gaga, the messenger of Anshar, 
in order to procure tlieir consent to the condition 
exacted by Bel-Marduk. The vagueness and con¬ 
tradictions resulting from the attempt to combine 
in the narrative conflicting traditions are illus¬ 
trated by the position accorded in this tablet to 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu as leaders of the hosts of 
gods sometimes referred to as Igigi, and again as 
Annunaki, though in the perfected theological 
system the former embody the group *>f * heavenly ’ 
gods, while the Annunaki represent the group of 
‘ earthly 5 or rather subterranean gods.£ Else¬ 
where in the narrative Lakhamu is introduced 
along with the monsters who constitute the fol¬ 
lowers of Tiamat.§ The gods obey the summons, 
enter into the presence of Anshar, and sit down to 
a feast, in the course of which, as the narrative 
states, they fill themselves with wine, and then 

* See above, p. 507 b ; and, further, King, Creation Tablets , 
pp. 197-200, and the authorities there referred to. 

t The sacred chamber in which the gods assemble, originally 
localized in Bel’s temple E-kur in Nippur, and afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to Marduk’s temple E-sagila in Babylon. 

2 See Zimmern, KeUinschriften u. d. Alts Testament , p. 451 ff. 

§ Tablet U. 27, and parallel passages, iii. 31, 89. 


formally do homage to Bel-Marduk. The fourth 
tablet begins— 

• They fitted out for him a lordly chamber. 

Before his fathers to reign supreme. 

Thou art the honoured one among the great gods. 

Thy fate is unrivalled, thy utterance-supreme.* 

O Marduk 1 thou art the honoured one among the great 
gods; 

Thy fate is unrivalled, thy utterance—supreme.* 

From this day onward, thy order shall he irrevocable. 
Lifting up and abasing shall be in thy hand ; 

Thy utterance is fixed, thy command unalterable. 

None among the gods shall transgress thy boundary. 

O Marduk, thou art our avenger. 

We give thee sovereignty over the entire Universe. 

Thou shalt preside in the assembly, thy word is supreme. 
May thy weapon never become blunt; may it strike down 
thy foe! 

O lord, spare the life of him who trusts in thee, 

And pour out the life of the god who seized hold of evil.’ 

As a token of the power assigned to him, 
Marduk is asked to make a garment disappear 
and appear again by the mere force residing in hia 
word—again an intimation that Marduk, like Ea, 
rules by the power of the word. Sceptre, throne, 
and ring are bestowed on him as symbols of 
royalty, and he is given the invincible weapon 
that strikes down the foe. They salute him, 
‘ Marduk is king,* and encouiage him for the 
attack— 

* Go and cut off the life of Tiamat. 

Let the wind carry her blood into secret places.' 

An interesting description follows of the manner 
in which the god proceeds to equip himself for 
the fray. Bow, quiver, spear, and dub are his 
weapons. He places the lightning in front of 
him, and tills his body with flaming fire. From 
his * father Anu * he receives a net wherewith to 
entrap Tiamat. The four winds he assigns to their 
stations, so as to intercept the escape of Tiamat. 
Evil winds, tempests, and hurricanes are created 
by him—in all, seven kinds of winds—that follow 
behind his ‘ storm ’ chariot, on which, drawn by 
four swift and ferocious liorses, he now mounts, 
brandishing the thunderbolt. 

The picture thus drawn of the god making 
straight for Tiamat is most impressive, and ad¬ 
mirably served the purpose of illustrating the 
terror which Bel-Marduk was supposed to inspire. 
The picture evidently fits an atmospheric ‘ storm * 
god, such as was the old En-lil of Nippur, hut is 
hardly suitable for Marduk, who is distinctly a 
solar deity, though the transfer of Bel’s rdle to 
Marduk appeared to he justified by the considera¬ 
tion that it is the sun which eventually triumphs 
over the storms of the rainy season, which, as we 
have seen, suggested the conceptions formed of 
Tiamat. 

Kingu, the leader of the host of Tiamat, is 
utterly dumbfounded at the sight of the terrible 
Bel. His mental and physical paralysis is effec¬ 
tively portrayed, and nis followers fall back in 
terror. Tiamat alone is not dismayed, and, en¬ 
raged at the challenge—‘Stand! I and thou, let 
us join battle*—which he utters, boldly meets 
Marduk. The narrative proceeds— 

• When Tiamat heard those words, 

She became like one possessed, bereft of reason. 

Tiamat shrieked with piercing cries, 

She trembled and shook to her very foundations. 

She pronounced an incantation, she uttered her spell. 

And the gods of the battle took to their weapons. 

> Then Tiamat and Marduk, the leader of the gods, stood apt 
They advanced to the fray, drew nigh to the fight. 

The lord spread out his net and caught her, 

The evil wind behind him he let loose in her feoe. 

As Tiamat opened her mouth to its full extent, 

He drove in the evil wind before she closed her lips. 

The mighty winds filled her stomach, 

Her heart failed her, and she opened wide her mouth; 

* Literally, Anu. 
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He seized the spear and pierced her stomach. 

He cut through her organs and slit open her heart. 

He bound her and cut off her life. 

He cast down her carcass and stood upon it.* 

The followers of Tiamat, dismayed at the over¬ 
throw of their leader, take to flight; hut Bel- 
Marduk surrounds them, and captures them all in 
the net. He takes from Kingu the ‘tablets of 
fate* and hangs them around his own breast— 
thus establishing his prerogative os the decreer of 
destinies for all future times. 

At this point the composite character of the 
narrative is again revealed, for Marduk is repre¬ 
sented as returning to Tiamat to stand upon rier, 
to smash her skull, and to drive her blood, car¬ 
ried away by the north wind to secret places, 
out of her body. It is evident that various tradi¬ 
tions existed as to what Bel-Marduk did with 
Tiamat. 

The dose of the fourth tablet directs the current 
of the narrative into a new channel, and introduces 
us to Bel-Marduk as the creator of heaven, and as 
the establisher of law and order in the Universe. 
Out of one half of the carcass of Tiamat, flattened 
out by him * like a flat fish,’ he makes a covering 
for the heaven—a kind of door provided with a 
bolt—and with a watchman to stand guard against 
the pouring forth of the waterB from above. 
Corresponding to the watchman placed over the 
waters of heaven, Nudiramud or Ea is assigned 
to the centre of * Apsu ’—here no longer used as 
‘chaos,’ but as the watery deep, which is con¬ 
ceived as a structure, the limits of which are fixed 
by Bel-Marduk. Corresponding to this * subter¬ 
ranean’ mansion, a similar structure, which he 
calls E-sharra, is built in heaven, and Anu, Bel, 
and Ea are assigned to their respective districts. 

The narrative thus leads us to the astrological 
system perfected by the Babylonian priests, and 
standing in close relation to their cosmolqgy. 
According to this system, which rests on the 
identification of the gods with the sun, moon, and 
stars, the heavens constitute a structure provided 
for the gods. The regularity of the movements of 
the sun and moon and the course of the planets 
within defined limits, were accounted for ny the 
theory which assigned to some god the distinction 
of having established the fixed order of events in 
the upper firmament. It is natural to suppose 
that Anshar should have been the one to do so; but, 
since he relinquishes his authority to Bel-Marduk, 
the latter is accorded the distinction; and, since 
Marduk is identified with the sun, a further 
change had to be introduced into the narrative 
by omitting all references to the creation of the 
sun. More important, however, than the assump¬ 
tion in the present form of the narrative, that it is 
the sun-god Marduk who creates the heavens and 
assigns to the gods their positions and functions, 
is the system itself, which is revealed at the close 
of the fourth tablet, and further developed at the 
beginning of the fifth tablet. The tnad, Anu, 
Bel, and Ea, in this astrological system are not the 
old local deities who bear that name from the 
centres in which they were worshipped, nor do 
they sum up the control of the Universe, but they 
are simply certain sections of the ecliptic chosen as 
guides for determining the position and courses of 
the stars and planets respectively, Anu being the 
middle strip of the ecliptic, Bel the northern sec¬ 
tion, and Ea a star in the southern section.* With 
these as guiding points, the positions are assigned 
for the great gods; and the identification of the 
latter with the stars being specifically set forth, 
the seven Iwnashi stars or constellations of the 
todiac are specially referred to, by means of which 

♦See Mahler, 'Die Wege des Anu, Bel, und Ea* ( OrientaHs • 
Uscke Literaturxeitung, vol. vL No. 4 (pp. 166-160)). 


the divisions of the year are determined. Al 
each end of the great structure E-sharra gates are 
placed, through which the sun passes in and out 
on his daily march across the expanse ; and to the 
moon-god the control of the night is entrusted, by 
means of which the days are to be calculated. 
Further details as to the manner in which this 
calculation is to be made are given, so that inci¬ 
dentally the basis of the Babylonian calendar is 
furnished as another feature of the cosmology. 
Indeed, the entire theology enters into the narra¬ 
tive of the creation— (a) the systematized pan¬ 
theon ; (6) the astrological system upon which was 
built up the science of determining the intentions 
of the gods by observing their movements as 
represented in the planets and stars with which 
they were identified ; (c) the lunar calendar. 

Unfortunately, that part of the work of creation 
which would be of special interest to ns—the 
formation of the eartli, with its vegetation—is 
lacking, though it was, in all probability, con¬ 
tained in the fifth tablet, which, like the second, 
is very defective. Whether this part of creation 
was also attributed to Bel-Marduk alone, or to the 
gods in common, must for the present remain an 
open question. We have a fragmentary tablet* in 
wliich, incidental to a story assigning a prominent 
r6le to a god Nin-igi-azag, a reference is introduced 
to the creation of ‘ living creatures,* ‘ cattle of the 
field,’ ‘ beasts of the field, creatures of the city,* 
which are described as having been produced by 
the gods in their assembly; but this may represent 
another version, whereas in the Creation narrative 
under discussion Marduk probably appeared as 
the creator of the earth,+ just as in the sixth 
tablet the creation of man is assigned to him. 
The reason given for the creation of man is that 
the gods desired worshippers; and this view is 
ascribed in the narrative to none other than Marduk 
himself, who, in an address to Ea, says— 

‘ My blood will I take, and bone J . . . 

I will set up man, that man . . . 

I will create man to inhabit [the earth], 

To establish the service of the gods, and that shrines [may 
be built].* 

From the 'blood* of Marduk himself man is 
thus formed—a remarkable doctrine, which illus¬ 
trates the high position accorded to man in the 
theological system of Babylonia. The introduc¬ 
tion of Ea as a kind of associate to Marduk is, 
again, a trace of the composite character.of the 
narrative, and points to a version in which the 
creation of man was assigned to Ea, who, in the 
Babylonian pantheon, is the god of mankind par 
excellence . From certain allusions in Marduk’s 
address to Ea, and from Ea’s reply, it would 
appear that the creation of man was opposed by 
the gods, who perhaps feared his power; and it 
is likely, though by no means certain, that, after 
creating man, Marduk gave him instructions,§ 
detailing religions and moral obligations. 

The seventh tablet is taken up entirely with the 
glorification of Marduk by the gods and by man¬ 
kind. First, the gods are represented as hailing 
him in their assembly as tne avenger of their 
wrongs, and they bestow upon him fifty glorious 
names, enumerated in detail, emphasizing his 
power, his functions as the giver of life, the 
creator of vegetation, as the source of plenty ; 
his righteousness, his mercy, his wisdom, his 

♦ Cuneiform Texts, xiiL pL 84; see King, Creation Ta&ets, 1 
pp. 122-125. 

t See the reference, Tablet vii. 115, 'he (i. 0 . Marduk) oreated 
heaven and lashioned the earth.* 

t King, l.e. i. p. 87, suggests the restoration, 'I will fashion.* 

| King has shown (J.cTTp. 202ff.) that the fragment which was 
supposed to contain the address does not belong to the series; 
but the possibility that Marduk gave some instructions to mars 
must nevertheless be admitted. 
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power in removing evil, and more of the like. 
Mankind is called upon to join in paving homage 
to Marduk as the one who ordained, the courses 
for the stars of heaven, shepherding the gods like 
a flock of sheep, as the conqueror of Tiamat, and 
as the creator of heaven and earth. Father Bel is 
represented as transferrins to Marduk his own 
title, ‘lord of the worlds, and Ea declares that 
Marduk’s name shall henceforth be Ea, as his own 
name. The epilogue to. the narrative is an im¬ 
pressive appeal to the wise and the intelligent to 
ponder on Marduk’s deeds, the memory of which 
the father should hand down to his son. AH 
should rejoice in Marduk, from whom fertility and 
prosperity emanate, whose word is unchangeable, 
whose anger is irresistible, but who is merciful 
and compassionate to the repentant sinner. 

There is little that need be added by way of 
comment to this analysis of this main narrative of 
Creation which has come down to us, and which 
may be taken as representing the matured cosmo¬ 
logical theories of the Babylonians — the com¬ 
bination of primitive popular traditions with the 
scholastic astrological system, and the whole in¬ 
terpreted in accord with the theological doctrines 
developed in the schools of Babylonia. This main 
narrative, moreover, preserves traces of varying 
versions of Creation which were once current, but 
which differed chiefly in ascribing the work of 
creation to different deities, representing the gods 
worshipped in the various centres of religion in the 
Euphrates Valley. The principle underlying these 
versions, of which, outside of the traces m the 
main narrative, a number of fragments have been 
found,* is everywhere, so far as can be ascertained, 
the same—the overthrow of powers representing 
chaos and disorder by those standing for law ana 
order. In place of a genuine theory of beginnings, 
the Babylonian and Assyrian cosmology thus fur¬ 
nishes a theory of emanation and of the evolution 
from chaos to order. Chaos is a primeval element, 
from which the gods emanate; the gods in turn 
produce gods, and, after the conquest of chaos, 
the laws of the Universe which the gods are forced 
to obey are imposed by the conquering god. The 
formation of ‘deep* and the ‘heavens’ are the two 
chief factors in this work, to which, as a third 
factor, is added the earth proper, on which man 
is placed in order that he may pay the proper 
homage to the gods, and, above aU, to Marduk. 

8. Life after death.—Besides the Incantation 
texts, the Oracles, Omens, and Portents, the 
Hymns and Prayers, and the various versions of 
the Creation and unfolding of the Universe, we 
have quite a number of myths and legends in the 
literature of the Babylonians that bear more or 
less directly on the religion. 

Among these, mention may be made (a) of a story 
of the ravages committed by a deity, Ira,f who is 
identified in the later literature with Nergal, the 
raging power of the summer solstice ; ( b) a series of 
myths, in which the solar deity, Ninib, plays the 
chief rdle; X (c) stories of the storm-bird, Zu,§ de- 

* Thus we have (a) a version of the Tiamat myth, in which 
Marduk’s name does not appear, but only that of Bel (King, l.c. L 
p. HGff.); ( b ) a version in which the goddess Arum is associated 
with Marduk in the creation of man and of animals and of 
vegetation, and in which the order of creation appears to be 
quite different from that found in the main narrative (King, l.c. 
130 ff.). Moreover, from references to the conflict with Tiamat, 
and to 6thcr incidents Of the cosmology introduced in incanta¬ 
tions, astrological torts, hymns, legends, and myths, we see the 
numerous variations to details which marked the versions that 
were current. 

t For the reading, ses Zimmern, KeHinsehriften und das Alte 
Testament , n. 687; for a recent translation, see Jensen, Keilin- 
schriftliche Bibliothek , vi. 1, pp. 67-73. 

1 See Hrozny, Sumeriseh-babylonisohg Mythen von dmn Gotta 
"N inrag (Ninib), Berlin, 1903. 

i Jensen, lx. 47-67. 


tailing an attempt of this bird, which symbolizes 
the clouds, to take away from En-lil or Bel, the 
conqueror of Tiamat, the ‘ tablets of fate,’ which 
Bel himself had snatched away from Kingu, the 
chief of Tiamat’s army. Zu succeeds, and flies 
away with the ‘ tablets of fate 5 to the mountains. 
As in the Creation story Anshar calls upon Ann, 
Ea, and Bel in turn to pacify Tiamat, so Anu, the 
god of heaven, calls upon Adad the storm-god, 
Ishtar, Bara, and Nin-igi-azag (Ea?), to pursue Zu ; 
but they are kept back through fear, and it is left 
for Marduk * to recapture the tablets, though it is 
likely that, in the present form of the narrative, 
Marank takes the place of some other deity — 
possibly Shamash — to whom, as the conqueror 
of the storms, the feat appears to have been 
originally ascribed. ( d) We have a story of a 
king of Cuthah,t narrating how the gods had 
delivered him and his land from monsters which 
remind us of those in the army of Tiamat. 

Interesting as it would be to give an analysis of 
these and other tales, t we must pass them by, and 
take up three myths,§ which all touch upon one of 
the most important phases in every religion—the 
views held of life after death. These three myths 
are, (i.) the story of Adapa, (ii.) the story of 
Nergal and Eresh-kigal, and (iii.) the story oi the 
Descent of Ishtar to the world of the dead. 

(i.) The purpose of the story of Adapa appears 
to be to offer an explanation of how man, although 
the offspring of the gods,—Bel-Marduk, it will be 
recalled, forms him of liis own blood,—does not 
share the distinguishing trait of the gods—im¬ 
mortality. The story belongs to the ‘Ea* cycle 
of myths, and points to Eridu as its source. Ea 
appears here as the god of humanity, the protector, 
and, one is inclined to add, the creator of man. 
The principal personage, a semi-Divine being, 
Adapa, is a son of Ea, distinguished, like the 
latter, by wisdom, and serving as a kind of priest 
at the Eridu sanctuary, which he provides with 
* bread and w ater.’ One day, while fishing in the 
waters of Eridu, i.e. the Persian Gulf, his ship is 
seized by the south wind and sunk in the w r aters. 
In his rage Adapa breaks the Avings of the south 
wind, so that for seven days it is unable to blow 
across the land. News of this occurrence reaches 
the gods, whose dwelling is placed in heaven, and 
Anu, the chief god, orders Adapa to be brought 
before him. Ea intervenes, and gives his favourite, 
Adapa, instructions how to conduct himself before 
Anu. In order to arouse the sympathy of the two 
watchmen at the gate of heaven, Tammuz and 
Gish-zida, he is to put on a mourning garb, and, in 
reply to the question as to the meaning of this 
garb, he is to state that the mourning is for tw o 
gods of the earth who have disappeared. Tammuz 
and Gish-zida, who will know that they are meant, 
will then intercede in Adapa’s behalf before Anu. 
But Ea, furthermore, warns Adapa not to touch 

* In addition to the evidence^ for this view presented in_the 

present v. '“** “ 

see the p 
Texts, i. 5 
of Zu. 

f The latest translation by King, Seven Tablets of Creation, L 
140-155. 

X A full analysis and discussion of these and other myths and 
legends will be* found in the 24th chapter of the present writer’s 
Religion Babylonutns und Assyrian# (Giessen, 1904). The story 
of Etana (Jensen, l.c. 100-115), of Ea and Atarkhasis (Jensen, 
1.0. 274-291), ana portions of the Gilgamesh epio (Jensen, 
Le. 116-273; Jeremias, Izdubar-Nimrod, Leipzig, 1891: and 
Zimmern, Le. 566-582), also have a bearing on the religious 
beliefs and conceptions, though of a more indirect character 
than the other three referred to in the text. 

$ For the transliteration and German translation with com¬ 
mentary, see Jensen, Eeilinschriftl. Bibliothek , vi. 1. pp. 98-101, 
74-79, and 80-91 respectively; also Zimmern, Eeslbnsekriften 
und das Alte Testament , pp. 520-527,583-584, and 661-664; and 
for the text. E. J. Harper, 1 Babvlonische Legenden von Btana, 
Zu, Adapa, and Piblwirra ’ in Beitruge zwr Assyriologie, iL 890- 
521, and the references further on. 
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the food that Anu will place before him, nor to 
diink the water that will be offered— 

* When thou steppest before Anu, they will offer thee food of 
death; do not eat f They will offer thee waters of death; do not 
drink ! They will offer thee a garment; put it on ! They will 
offer thee ou; anoint thyself! Carry out strictly the orders 
that 1 have given thee, ding to what I have commanded thee! * 

It is evident from this speech, that Ea, who had 
given his favourite wisdom, but had not bestowed 
on him eternal life, presumably because it was not 
in his power, anticipates that Anu will punish 
Adapa with death ; but the unexpected happened. 
At iirst Anu shows himself merciless, but the 
intercession of Tammuz and Gish-zida prompts him 
to reconsider his decision, and, instead of offering 
Adapa the food and water of death, he places 
before him the food and water of life— 

1 Fetch for him food of life, that he may eat thereof. They 
brought him food of life, but he did not eat. They brought 
him water of life, but he did not drink. They brought him a 
garment; he put it on. They brought him oil; he anointed 
himself therewith.* 

Adapa, it will be observed, strictly carries out 
Ea’s orders, and thus forfeits the boon of im¬ 
mortality, which was placed within his reach. 
The story presents parallels and contrasts with 
the Biblical story of the Fall. Adam’s loss of im¬ 
mortality is due t o disobedience ; but in liis case an 
intentional deception is practised on him by an 
evil spirit in the guise of a serpent, as against the 
unintentional deception of Adapa by Ea. It is 
evident that the story of Adapa is based on the 
common nature myth of the change of seasons, 
portrayed as a conflict between the storms of the 
rainy season and the vegetation symbolized by 
Adapa, who stands in some direct connexion with 
the solar deity. Marduk, the son of Ea. The story 
reflects the religious doctrine, developed in Baby¬ 
lonia, that man, though of Divine origin, does not 
share in the Divine trait of immortality, but the 
reference to the food and water of life may be 
taken as an indication that a oontraiy doctrine 
must also have had its advocates ; ana this view 
is confirmed by allusions to a ‘life’ plant and 
to ‘life’ waters in historical inscriptions and in 
literary productions. Marduk is addressed as the 
one who bestows this ‘life’ plant ;* and if a king 
like Esarliaddon expresses the hope that his rule 
may be as beneficial as the ‘life’ plant,t it is 
evident that the conception of the existence of 
such a plant must have been a current one. So, 
again, whatever the purpose that Gilgamesh, the 
hero of the great Babylonian epic, has in mind in 
seeking for a plant bearing the remarkable name 
‘ restorer of youth to old age,’ $ the incident would 
be unintelligible if it did not rest on the view that 
‘life’ was a gift that could be given to man by the 
will of the gods, and that the life meant was not 
merely a limited existence but life without end. 
The same conclusion may be drawn from the 
occurrence of the phrase ‘ water of life ’ in the re¬ 
ligious literature. In the story of Ishtar’s descent 
to the lower world she is sprinkled with the * waters 
of life ’ before she ascends to earth again,§ and on 
the idea that water is a symbol of life is based an 
entire series of rites practised in the Babylonian 
temples. || 

Tne doctrine, thus combined in the story of 
Adapa with an old nature myth, furnishes the 
proof of the deep interest which the problem of 

(Km}i%). Agsyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts , i. 59 

t Meissner-Rost in Beilrage zur Assyr. iii. 255 (col. viii. 10-181 
.♦ Tablet xi. L 298. See Jensen, Keilinscknftl . Biblwthe *, 
V) J, p. 252. 

f See below, p. 576». 

|| See Zimmem’s article, 1 Lebensbrot u. Lebenswasser im 
Babyloniachen und in der Btbel’ in Archiv / Jieltgionswissen- 
•choft, u. 166-177. 


death awakened in the Babylonian schools. Along 
with the development of a systematized pantheon 
we find the attempt made to give some delinite 
shape to the views regarding man’s fate after 
death lias touched his body. The mystery of 
death was deepened in the mind of primitive man 
by the difficulty of conceiving that life could 
come to an end ; and the daily phenomenon of the 
awakening from sleep—which must have appeared 
to him as temporary death—strengthened in him 
the conviction that life does not come to an end, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say, made 
it more difficult for him to persuade himself that 
deatli was equivalent to an annihilation of life. 
The problem that thus presented itself was how to 
reconcile the evident extinction of earthly activity 
in the case of death with the conviction or the 
instinct that life as such cannot come to an end. 
There thus arose, as a result of primitive and 
popular speculation on the mysterious theme, the 
idea that, corresponding to the surface of the 
earth as the scene of man's activity while life was 
in his l»ody, there was an abode in which those 
whose earthly careers were over continued to enjoy 
the privilege of the spark of life. The prevailing 
custom of earth-burial, at least within the period 
for which historical documents are at our dis¬ 
posal, suggested, as a further natural conclusion, 
that the abode in question was situated below the 
surface of the earth. At this point, however, 
popular speculation appears to have stopped, and 
the theologians of the Euphrates Valley stepped 
in to develop the conception further, and to bring 
it into accord with the theological system devised 
by them. The sharp division between life and 
death led them to select out of the company of 
gods and goddesses a number that seemed fitted to 
be placed in control of the dead. A nether world 
pantheon thus, gradually, arose by the side of the 
group of great gods whose concern was with the 
living. 

(ii.) A nature myth found among the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets,* based upon the phenomenon 
of the change of seasons, has been made the 
medium for giving expression to some of the doc¬ 
trines of the priests regarding this pantheon for 
the dead. It appears from the story, that origin¬ 
ally a goddess known as Eresh-kigal, signifying 
the ‘lady of the netherworld,’ was placed at the 
head of this pantheon. Pictured as the sister of 
the gods, she is supposed to have her abode in the 
interior of the earth, and is the counterpart of the 
great goddess Ishtar, who, it will be recalled, is 
the great mother-goddess, the symbol of vegeta¬ 
tion and fertility on the earth. The gods are 
represented as gathered together at a banquet, 
and they send a message to their sister Eresh- 
kigal, asking her, inasmuch as she cannot come up 
to the gods, whose seat, according to the astro- 
theology of the priests, is in heaven, at least to 
send a messenger to fetch some of the food for 
her. Eresh-kigal sends Namtar, the god of pesti¬ 
lence, who is welcomed by all the gods except 
Nergal. This god fails to pay proper respect to 
Eresli-kigaFs messenger, and accordingly, on the 
demand of the ‘ lady of the lower world,’ Nergal 
is handed over to her to receive the punishment of 
death. At this juncture Ea steps in, and reassures 
Nergal by giving him a bodyguard of fourteen 
demons, who will aid him in his encounter with 
Eresh-kigal. To judge from the names of these 
demons—Burning, Fever, Abyss, etc.—they seem 
to symbolize misfortunes, ills, and accidents, that 
bring death in their wake. Accompanied by these 

* Published by Bezold, Tell el-Amama Tablets in the British 
Museum (London, 3892), p. 141 (No. 82), and Winckler-Abel, 
Thontafelfvnd van El-Amarna (Berlin, 1889X pp. 164,166. Set 
Jensen, KciliwcluiftL Bibl. vi. 1, pp. 74-79. 
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demons, Nergal comes to the gates of the nether 
world. .His presence is announced to his ‘sister* 
Eresh-kigal. Placing his fourteen attendants at 
the various gates, lie advances to Eresh-kigal, who 
is seated on her throne, seizes her, and pulls her to 
the ground. She appeals for mercy— 

* Do not kill me, my brother. Let me speak to thee.* 

Nergal, on hearing her, releases her. She weeps 
and cries— 

* Thou shalt be my husband, and I will be thy wife; 

Kingship over the wide earth I will bestow on thee; 

The tablet of wisdom I will place in thy hand. 

Thou shalt be lord; 1 will be lady.’ 

When Nergal heard these words, he took hold 
of her, kissed her, and wiped away her tears. The 
tablet, badly preserved at various points, breaks 
off with the beginning of Nergal’s conciliatory 
reply. Whatever else the story may be intended 
to illustrate, it aims to account for the fact 
that at the head of the pantheon of the lower 
world stand two deities, Nergal and Eresh-kigal. 
The character of Nergal as the licrce and destruc¬ 
tive power of the summer and the midday sun* 
made him the appropriate personage for this 
position, and, in accordance with the general 
principle pervading the theological system of 
llabylonia, it was proper that a male deity and 
not a goddess should be the supreme ruler. On 
the other hand, the story points to the existence 
of an earlier view—perhaps of popular origin— 
according to which a goddess occupies this posi¬ 
tion. The suggestion has already been thrown 
out, that Eresh-kigal, ‘the lady of the nether 
world,’is the counterpart of Ishtar, ‘the lady of 
the earth’ as she is frequently termed. An 
element in the myth embodied in the stoiy is 
therefore the view found among many nations, 
that the earth - goddess, during the period when 
vegetation ceases, has descended into the bowels 
of tlie earth—either voluntarily or carried off by 
force. At the time, however, that the myth re¬ 
ceived a definite literary form, the differentiation 
between the two Ishtars or the two aspects of the 
great goddess had taken place, and Eresh-kigal 
has become an independent figure, whose place is 
permanently fixed in the region below the surface 
of the earth. 

(iii.) A more definite view of this region is fur¬ 
nished in another tale—likewise based on a myth 
symbolical of the change from the summer to 
the winter season, which incidentally strengthens 
the view here proposed that there were originally 
two forms of Ishtar, corresponding to the different 
aspects presented by the earth during the period 
of vegetation and during the equally long period 
of the year when nature seems to have perished. 
At the same time, the story, like that of Nergal 
and Eresh-kigal, already assumes the existence of 
an independent goddess ruling in the nether world, 
while antedating the association of a male deity 
at her side. Although the closing lines of the story, 
which probably indicated some occasion for which 
the composition was written, are very obscure, one 
of the purposes of the tale appears to have been to 
suggest the possibility of an escape from the region 
of the dead under certain conditions not easy of 
fulfilment. The more direct value of the story for 
us, however, lies in the picture it draws of the 
conditions prevailing in the place where the dead 
were supposed to be gathered together—a picture 
embodying in part popular conceptions, and in 
part the further elaboration of these conceptions 
by the theologians of Babylonia. The story opens 
as follows: t— 

* Sea above, p. 643®. 

t The latest edition of the text is to be found in Cuneiform 
Texts from, Tablets in the British Museum , etc., xv. pL 45-47, 


‘To the land without return, the earth . . . 

Ishtar, the daughter of Sin directed her mind.* 

The daughter of Sin directed her mind,* 

To the dark house, the dwelling of Irkalla, 

To the house whence those who enter do not return, 

To the road from which there is no path leading hack, 

To the house in which those who enter are deprived of 
light, 

Where dust is their nourishment, clay their food. 

They do not see light, they dwell in darkness, 

Clothed like a bird, with wings as a covering; 

On door and lock dust has settled.* 

Ishtar arrives at the gate of the land without 
return, and demands admission of the watchman, 
threatening to break the threshold and the doors 
and lock, and to bring up the dead and restore 
them to life unless her request is granted. Ishtar’s 
hostile spirit indicates that she has in mind an 
attack upon Eresh-kigal, very much of the same 
order which prompts Nergal to seek admission to 
the lady of the lower world. Both 6tories accord¬ 
ingly illustrate the hostility existing between the 
upper and the lower pantheon; but it may be 
questioned whether in an earlier form of the 
story this hostility was introduced. From sub¬ 
sequent references it would rather appear that 
Ishtar is forced to descend into the netner world, 
to dwell there for a certain time; but with the 
introduction of Eresh-kigal as an independent 
figure permanently in control of the lower world 
the old myth underwent a transformation, and 
Ishtar is now represented as planning an invasion 
of the region presided over by Eresh-kigal. The 
latter regards the visit in thislight, for, when the 
presence of Ishtar at the gate is announced, she 
is both enraged and grieved. The departure of 
Ishtar from the upper world inaugurates a season 
of lamentation for the dead, and Eresh-kigal re¬ 
sents the presence in her realm of Ishtar, who will 
arouse the dead to a realization of their sad fate— 

‘ What has prompted her, what has induced her spirit? 
Should I indeed sit with her, 

Eat clay instead of food, drink water instead of wine? 
Should I weep over the husbands who left their wives ? 

Over the women w'ho w ere snatched away from the embrace 
of their consorts? 

Over the young taken before their time should I weep?’ 

A motive had to be found for the hostile attitude 
of the two sisters towards each other. In the 
case of Ishtar, it is anger with Eresh-kigal, who 
now controls those who once belonged to her as 
the mother of mankind. Ishtar loves mankind, 
and in another tale—that of the Deluge—she is 
portrayed as actually weeping over the destruc¬ 
tion o£ her offspring. Popular fancy, reinforced 
by theological speculation, accordingly pictured 
Ishtar as proceeding to the lower world once a 
year, in order to sit with the dead, share their 
food, and weep over their inexorable fate. Hence 
her violent hatred of Eresh-kigal. The watchman 
is ordered to admit the goddess, and to treat her 
according to the existing laws. That the story 
has been transformed by the introduction of new 
motives rendered necessary by the differentiation 
of Ishtar from Eresh-kigal, is shown by the wel 
come which the watchman gives Ishtar, and which 
is in glaring contradiction to the threats which 
Ishtar has uttered— 

‘ Enter, my lady, Cuthah f greets thee; 

The palace of the land without return rejoices at thy 
presence.’ 

As she passes through the seven gates of the 
nether world the various articles of her apparel 
are taken away. At the first gate her crown is 
corresponding to Rawlinson, iv.2 pi. 31; recent translations by 
Jensen, KeilinschriftL Bill. vi. 1, pp. 80-91; and Jeremias in 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech- und romischen Mythologies article 
‘Nergal.* See also Zimmern, Kcilinschriften u. d. Alts Testa - 
ment, pp. 661-568. 

* Literally, ‘placed her ear.’ 

t The name of an important centre in southern BabylonLi 
which was the seat of Nergal worship, and hence becomes s 
poetical designation for the nether world. 
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removed, at the second her earrings, at the third 
her necklace, at the fourth her breastplate, at the 
fifth her studded girdle, at the sixth the ornaments 
on her hands and feet, and at the seventh, finally, 
her loincloth, so that, when she enters the presence 
of Eresh-kigal, she is quite naked. 

The symbolical significance of this gradual strip- 

P of the goddess is quite evident; it marks the 
ual decay of vegetation at the approach of the 
rainy and winter season, and incidentally may 
have furnished the priests with a doctrinal ex¬ 
planation why the images of Ishtar, which the 
people placed in the temples as votive offerings, 
frequently portrayed her as naked.* 

The naked Ishtar, thus forced to obey laws not 
of her making, is clearly a different figure from 
the one portrayed at the opening of the story, 
intent upon forcing an entrance to Eresh-kigal 
with some evil intent. To adapt the old myth to 
the later conception, Ishtar is described as rushing 
towards Eresh-kmal, but, without a struggle,-is 
overpowered by Namtar, who, at the command of 
the lady of the nether world, smites Ishtar with 
sixty diseases affecting all her organs and limbs. 
The symbolism of the original myth is once more 
apparent in the description of what followed upon 
the imprisonment—for such it is—of Ishtar in ‘ the 
palace of the land without return.' 

* When the lady Ishtar had descended to the land without 
return. 

The bull no longer mounted the oow, the ass did not mount 
the she-ass. 

The man did not go to the maid to lie with her.* 

These lines evidently describe in naive language 
the cessation of fertility on earth with the depar¬ 
ture of the great mother-goddess. The gods, also, 
bewail the departure of Ishtar from their midst, 
and plan for her release from the nether world. 
Sin and Ea are appealed to, and Ea creates a 
mysterious being, Asushu - namir, whose name, 
signifying ‘his going forth is brilliant,' points to 
a solar deity—perhaps the god of the spring sun— 
who brings back vegetation and fertility to nature. 
Asuahu-namir forces his entrance into the nether 
world despite the opposition of Eresh-kigal, who is 
enraged also at this new intruder. He besprinkles 
Ishtar with the water of life and takes her with 
him. At each gate the articles taken away from 
her at her entrance are restored to her, until she 
emerges in all her glory. The story closes with 
references, which are not altogether clear, to a 
festival in honour of Tammnz, a solar deity, 
symbolizing the spring, who is designated as the 
youthful lover of Ishtar. 

We see, then, that we cure to distinguish in 
the story the following elements—(1) the old 
natnre myth symbolical of the change of seasons, 
representing Ishtar as forced at a certain season 
of the year to leave the earth, followed by her 
release in the spring; (2) the combination of this 
myth with the later view, representing Eresh- 
kigal as an independent goddess, permanently 
established as ruler in the nether world ; leading 
to (3) the hostility between the two goddesses. It 
will be observed that references to two festivals 
celebrated in Babylonia have been introduced into 
the story—a lamentation at the time of Ishtar’s 
descent, and a rejoicing on her return. Further, 
the story has been made the medium for illustrat¬ 
ing the current views regarding the abode of the 
dead, and the hope at least is suggested that, 
through the gods, a release from the control of 
Eresh-kigal is possible. Beyond this, however, 
the theologians did not venture to go, and such 
epithets as 'restorer of the dead,’ occasionally 
given to certain gods, have reference to the power 


* See, e.g., the illustrations in Peters’ Hippur , ii. p. 879, pi. ii.: 
ScheU, Une Saison de Fouillee A Sippar (Cairo, 1902), p. SL 


of the gods to save the desperately ill — those 
apparently already in the pow’er of the gods of the 
nether world—from the dark abode; but they do 
not imply a real resurrection of the dead. 

On the whole, the description given of ' the land 
without return,* at the opening of the story we 
have just considered, represents the prevailing 
doctrines in both Babylonia and Assyria. The 
name given to the abode of the dead is commonly 
A raM t and the references to it in the religious 
literature show that it was pictured as a large 
dark cavern in the interior of the earth, with the 
entrance from the west, within which was situated 
the palace of Eresh-kigal. The approach to the 
great cavern is by means of a stream which must 
be crossed by the dead. Once in the great cavern, 
the dead are under the control of Nergal and 
Eresh-kigal, and around this pair we find a group 
of deities and demons who act as messengers ana 
attendants, and constitute the pantheon of the 
nether world, which is almost as extensive in its 
scope as that which controls the world of the living. 
How far, according to the popular view, the dead 
were endowed with consciousness of their sad 
state, it is difficult to say. If the references to 
dust and earth as the food of the dead are more 
than poetical metaphors, they must have been 
conceived as being at least conscious of their 
misery; while references both in the historical and 
religious literature to libations and fbod-offerings 
for the dead and to the curse resulting from leav¬ 
ing the dead unburied, or from exposing them, 
after burial, to the sunlight, show that the dead 
were supposed to require the care and forethought 
of the survivors.* In this respect, a passage at 
the close of the Gilgamesh epic—perhaps the most 
notable literary achievement of Babylonia—is of 
significance. Eabani, housed in Aralfi, appears to 
Gilgamesh at his solicitation, and reveals to him 
some of the secrets of the life in the dark abode f— 


1 He rests on a couch. 

Drinking pure water, 

Who died in battle, as you and I have seen4 
His father and mother support his head. 

His wife with him. . . . 

But he whose body is thrown in the field, 

As you and I have seen, 

The leavings of the i>ot, remains of food. 

What is thrown into the street, he eats.* 

According to this passage, a distinction was made 
between the fate or those who died an honourable 
death, and by implication were properly taken care 
of, and those who were not accorded a fitting burial. 
Still, even the fate of those who were suitably 
provided for, to whom food and libation-offerings 
were regularly made, was sad enough ; and Gu- 
gamesh, in a lament over his dead mend Eabani, 
portrays with striking vividness the gloomy exist¬ 
ence of those who are gathered together in Aralfl.f 
They lie there, inactive, deprived of the pleasures 
that this world offers, shorn of their strength and 
powers—prisoners without hope of release. Sad¬ 
ness is thus the prevailing note when the thoughts 
of the living turn to the fate in store for mankind 
after life has fled from the body. Only occa¬ 
sionally do we And the expression of a faint belief 
that all is not dark and gloomy for the dead, that 
at least some favoured individuals enjoy a better 
fortune. At one time the view appeared to have 
been held that the kings after their death were 
accorded a place among the gods.|| Statues of the 


* See the collection of passages in A. Jeremias, Die Baby • 
lonisch-Auyriachen Vorttellwigen vom Leben nach dem Toot 
(Leipzig, 1887), pp. 46-68. 

t Tablet xiL ooL vi. (ed. Haupt, Betirdge t, Astyr, L p. 06). 
See Jensen, Keiiins. BibL vi. 1, pp 204, 866. 

I is. as every one knows. 

$ Tablet jdi. coL L (ed. Haapt, Beit . t. Attyr. L p. 57). 

II See the collection of references in Rada a. Early Babylonian 
History, pp. 807-817. 
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rulers were placed in the temples and accorded 
Divine honours, and even temples were erected 
hearing their names. But though this view may 
have had a strong hold upon the masses at one 
time, in connexion with the belief that the rulers, 
as standing close to the gods, were in some way 
descended from them, it soon lost its hold, and we 
learn little about it after the days of Hammurabi 

In the Gilgamesh epic, likewise, which want of 
space forbids us to treat at length,* there is a most 
important hint of an escape from the ordinary fate 
of mortals through the intercession of the gods. 
Gilgamesh, in the course of his wanderings, comes 
to Ut-napishtimf to seek release from the disease 
with which he has been smitten. Although a 
mortal, Ut-napishtim is placed with the gods, 
after Bel, the instigator of a flood which has de¬ 
stroyed mankind, has become reconciled, through 
the intervention of Ea—the god of humanity—to 
the preservation of Ut-napishtim and his family 
from the general destruction. There are also 
some further references,^ though all more or less 
obscure, which admit of an interpretation pointing 
to the possibility of a renewal of real life after 
death. But these, while foreshadowing the rise 
of a doctrine of resurrection as taken up by later 
Judaism and by Christianity, do not counter¬ 
balance the gloomy view of Aralfi, which seems 
to have remained for all times the prevailing one. 
Had this not been the case, we should not have 
found, as late as the days of Nebucliadre$?ar u., 
pictorial representations of the life after death, 
which could have aroused only" feelings of terror 
and fear on the part of those w ho beheld thcm.§ 

vii. Temples and Cult.— The existence of 
numerous temples, particularly in Babylonia, but 
also, though to a lesser degree, in Assyria, may 
be taken as an index of the lirm hold which the 
religion we have been describing had upon the 
people. The political centres during the various 
periods of Babylono-Assyrian history are also the 
religious centres, and the rulers of Babylonia and 
Assyria vie with one another in manifesting their 
devotion to the gods, by rebuilding, restoring, 
enlarging, and beautifying the sacred edifices. 
These temples, unaffected by the political vicissi¬ 
tudes of the cities in which they stood, gained in 
sanctity as the years and centuries rolled on. 
Whether we turn to some of the oldest rulers 
known to us, like Naram-Sin and Gudea, or to the 
members of the New Babylonian dynasty, one of 
their chief concerns was the care of the temples. 
Gudea tells us in great detail of a dream which 
was scut to him, and which is interpreted as 
the order of Ninib to build his temple E-ninnu 
at Sliirpurla.|| At the close of Babylonian his¬ 
tory we find Nebuchadre??ar n. invariably add¬ 
ing to his titles ‘ the beautifier of E-sagiia and 
E-zida,’ the sacred edifices of Babylon and Bor- 
sippa respectively. Considerably over one hundred 
temples and sanctuaries are mentioned in the 
native and historical inscriptions known to us; 
and if we add to these the several hundred inci- 

* A full discussion of the various divisions of the epic, with 
an interpretation of its religious features, will be found in the 
23rd chapter of the present writer’s Beligion Babyloniens und 
Assyriens (1905). 

f The reading now adopted for the name of the hero of the 
Flood. See Zmunern, KeUinschriften u. d. Alte Testament, 
p. 545, n. 2. 

X See Jensen, KeUisuchriftliche Bibl. vi. 1, p. 480; Zimmem, 
KeUinschriften und das Alte Testament , i. pp. 638-639: 
Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel (Erster Vortrag), p. 38 ff. 

$ See the illustration in Mittheilungen a. Deutschen Orient. 
Gesellsch. No. 9; Weissboch, Bdbylonische Miscellen. p. 42; and 
a similar tablet in Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in 
Chaldcea and Assyria, voL i. 350-351. 

I Cylinder A, col. i.—vii. See Thureau-Dangin, * Le Songe de 
Goudea’ (Comptes rendus de VAcademic des Inscriptions. 1901, 

pp. 112-128). 
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dentally mentioned in the religious literature, in 
the commercial tablets, and those occurring as 
elements in proper names, and in lists or sylla¬ 
baries, it becomes evident that the Euphrates 
Valley was fairly studded with edifices of one kind 
or another dedicated to the gods and goddesses of 
the pantheon. * 

The names of these temples are both interesting 
and instructive, as reflecting the ideals and hopes 
by which their builders were swayed. Marduk’s 
main edifice at Babylon is called E-sctgila, 'the 
lofty house*; the temple of Nebo at Borsippa is 
E-ztda , ‘ the true or legitimate house *; the temple 
of the sun-god at Sippar and L&rsa is appropriately 
called E-barra , ' the brilliant house ’; ana in the 
same spirit the temple of the moon-god at Ur was 
designated as E-qisn-shir-gal, ‘ house of the great 
luminary *; while his sanctuary at Harr an was 
called E-khul-khul, ‘the house of joys.’ Bel’s 
sanctuary at Nippur was known as E-kur, ‘the 
mountain house^; Ishtar’s temple at Erech as 
E-anna , ‘house of heaven’ or ‘lofty house,’ her 
sanctuary in Nineveh as E-mash-mash , signifying 
probably ‘house of oracles’; a sanctuary of Nin- 
kharsag is known as E - gal - match , ‘ the great 
palace. Other names are E-kharsag-kurkura , 

‘ the house of the mountain of all lands ’; E-kharsag- 
ella , ‘ house of the shining mountain ’; E-dim¬ 
anna, * the house of heavenly construction ’; 
E-nun-makh , ‘ house of the great lord ’; E-nin- 
makh , ‘ house of the great lady *; E-tila, ‘ house 
of life,’ and so on, ad infinitum. In the ease of 
these names, it is to be observed that some of 
them designate a temple by an attribute or 
desci iptive epithet of the god to whom it is dedi¬ 
cated, like E-barra , ‘house of splendour,’ for 
Shamash, or E-nin-makh , ‘house of the great 
lady,* for Ish tar ; others are expressive of a hope 
or ideal, as ‘house of life,’or ‘legitimate house.’ 
Many of the names embody the idea of great 
height, as of a mountain. To this category belong 
not only those which contain the word ‘ moun¬ 
tain’ as one of their parts, but such as convey 
the idea of reaching up to heaven. Such names 
are more than mere metaphors. They furnish, 
indeed, the keynote to the explanation of what is 
the most characteristic feature of sacred edifices 
in Babylonia. Besides the temple proper, in which 
the worshippers assembled, and in which there was 
an inner chamber for the reception of the sacred 
image of the god, every temple in an important 
centre had attached to it a tower, consisting of 
three to seven storeys, provided either with a 
sloping ascent leading around each storey till the 
top was reached, or having a staircase from one 
storey to another. The winding ascent described 
by Herodotus (L 181) appears to have been the 
more characteristic form, and suggests a mountain 
road ; while the main purpose served by these 
towers, namely, to erect something that would be 
impressive by its height, points likewise in the 
direction of their being, in fact, imitations of 
mountain peaks. To such towers the name zik- 
Jcurat , signifying a ‘high’ place or edifice, was 
given. It it were certain that the zikkurat repre¬ 
sented the oldest type of the Babylonian sanctuary, 
important conclusions might be drawn as to the 
origin of the race that laid the foundations of 
Babylonian culture. The proof, however, for such 
a view is not forthcoming, and all therefore that, 
can be said is that the idea of erecting a sacred 
edifice in imitation of a mountain must have 
been introduced by some group which, before 
settling in the flat Euphrates Valley (which is 
absolutely devoid of hills, and where not even 
stone is found to serve as building material}, 
must have lived in a mountainous country. One 
naturally thinks of Arabia, whence we know 
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there was a steady stream of migration into the 
Euphrates Valley ; and if it be borne in mind that 
among the ancient Arabs mountain tops were 
regarded as sacred, and that down to a very late 
date the favourite sanctuaries of the Semite popu¬ 
lation of Palestine and Syria were on eminences, 
we may perhaps go & step further, and regard the 
zikkurat as a distinctively Semitic product—an 
attempt on the part of the Semitic settlers in the 
Euphrates Valley to reproduce, by heaping up 
masses of clay (th<> only building material avail¬ 
able), the mountain peaks, on the top of which 
they supposed their gods to dwell, and which 
their priests, acting as mediators, ascended when 
they wished to obtain an oracle or to secure aid 
from their gods. 

The zikkurats, like the temples proper, have their 
names. These names, while frequently embodying 
the view that the zikkurats were intended to be 
built in imitation of mountains, are also of interest 
because of their testimony to the cosmological 
doctrines taught in the schools of Babylonian 
theology. Thus the zikkurat at Nippur bore the 
name E-dur-an-Jd , * the link of heaven and earth, 1 
a name originally suggested by the ambition of 
the builders to raise the tower to a great height, 
but with which speculations were connected asso¬ 
ciating the zikkurat with the great mountain of 
the w orld where the gods dwell, w hich reaches from 
the confines of Apsu—‘ the deep/ as the seat of Ea 
—to the domain of Anu, * the god of heaven/ The 
seven storeys, of which some of the most notable 
zikkurats —as, e.g., those in Babylon, Borsippa, and 
Erech—consisted, were associated with the seven 
zones into which the earth was divided by the 
Babylonians, or with the seven planets. Accord¬ 
ingly, the zikkurat of Borsippa Avas called E-ur- 
imin-an-ki, ‘house of the seven planets (literally 
‘governors’) of heaven and earth/while that at 
Erech was E-gipar-ur , ‘ house of seven zones.’ 
Similarly, E-temen-an-ki, ‘ the foundation stone of 
heaven and earth/ the name of Marduk’s zik¬ 
kurat at Babylon, conveys a cosmological concep¬ 
tion of a more specific character, while E-pa, * the 
summit house/ the name of the zikkurat at Sliir- 
purla, embodies merely the idea of great height, 
and E-gubba-an-ki , ‘ the point of heaven and 
earth/ tne name of a zikkurat in Dilbat, combines 
again the original idea of great height with 
speculations regarding ‘ the mountain of the world.’ 

If, now, we find temples, pure and simple, bear¬ 
ing names connected with the idea of mountain 
heights, it is evident that such nomenclature is 
dependent upon the names given to the zikkurats, 
and that, even though temples may be as old 
in the Euphrates Valley as zikkurats , it is the 
zikkurat w hich acquires predominant significance 
as the characteristic sanctuary. Whether every 
sanctuary contained at the top a shrine where the 
image of the god was placed — as described by 
Herodotus—is a question that cannot be answered 
definitely. If there was an ascent leading to the 
top, it is natural to conclude that the ascent was 
made, and that some symbol of sanctity was to 
be fonnd there. But the evidence is overwhelm¬ 
ing, that in later times it was to the temples— 
the large structures with courts and halls for 
worshippers—that the people repaired, while the 
zikkurat survived as a religious symbol,—rather 
than as the active expression of the desire for com¬ 
munion Avith the gods. The interesting suggestion 
has recently been thrown out,* that around the base 
of the zikkurats the Babylonians >vere accustomed 
to buiy their dead. But it could only have been 
the privileged few, as in the case of the * pyramid ’ 
burials of Egypt, to whom such a sacred site was 
assigned as their last resting-place; and the custom 
* Httprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands, p. 465 f. 


could only have arisen at a time when the original 
purpose of the zikkurats was obscured by the 
greater and more active prominence assumed by 
the temples. 

As yet the excavations conducted in Babylonia 
and Assyria have not succeeded in furnishing us 
with definite material for determining more than 
the general character of the Babylonian temples. 
In the case of large centres such as Nippur, Sippar, 
Babylon, and Nineveh, there developed an entire 
sacred area, or quarter, Avhich took its name from 
the chief edifice. So at Nippur, E-kur is nos. 
merely the name for the temple of Bel or En-lil. 
but for a large quarter of the city, in which stood 
sanctuaries and chapels erected to A'&rious gods and 
goddesses. At Nippur and at Babylon all the 
great gods and goddesses w T ere thus represented, 
forming, as it. were, the court gathered around the 
chief deity. The sacred area of E-kur at Nippur is 
estimated to have covered eight acres, and that of 
E-s&gila at Babylon, at which excavations are now 
being conducted, aves probably much greater. Near 
the zikkurat stood the sanctuary of the chief god, 
surrounded by a large court, and, if one may draw 
a general conclusion from tAvo small Assyrian 
temples excavated by L&yard at Nimrod,* the 
main features of the temple proper were a long 
hall leading into a small room, and the ‘ holy of 
holies/ knoAvn as the papakhu or parakku , in which 
stood the image of the god or goddess, as the case 
might be. Into this sacred chamber none but the 
priests, or a Avorshipper accompanied by a priest, 
Avere permitted to enter, t In front of the image 
stood the altar to the god; but it is likely that in 
the larger room, as well as in the open court around 
the sanctuary, altars were also placed for tie 
regular and ordinary sacrifices, the penetration 
into the 1 holy of holies ’ being restricted to special 
occasions, and probably also to privileged indi¬ 
viduals, besides the priests, and absolutely for¬ 
bidden to the general masses. At Nippur two 
large divisions appear to have existed within the 
sacred area—one devoted perhaps to the chapels 
and sanctuaries of the deities (according to a 
tablet, no feAver than 24 1 ) that Avere Avorshipped 
in Nippur; the other reserved for the zikkurat, the 
temple of Bel proper, and possibly for the dwellings 
of the priests, the temple treasury, and the like. 

Apart from this feature of the temples of Baby¬ 
lonia and Assyria in the large centres, Avhich maile 
them gathering - places for the worship of other 
deities besides the one to whom the entire area 
Avas sacred, the position of the priests as judges 
and scribes led to the extension of the temple area 
for other than strictly religious purposes. Not 
only Avere the courts of justice established within 
the sacred place, hut commercial agreements Avere 
draAvn up there in the presence of priests acting 
as scribes; and all transactions involving money 
matters, such as marriage-settlements, registering 
of Avills, agreements between landlord and tenant, 
sale of slaves, houses, fields and crops, building 
contracts, hiring of ships, workmen, and the like, 
came before the priests, in whose presence, like¬ 
wise, all legal disputes and lawsuits were adjudi¬ 
cated. Within the temple area the legal archives 
of the country were kept, and the public treasury 
was under the control of the representatives of 
religion. More than this, the temple organizations 
acquired large holdings of lands and property, and 
themselves engaged in commercial transactions on 
a large scale. The legal archives, found in such 

* Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon 
(London, 1857), plan 2. 

t For a pictorial representation of a king being led Into the 

S resence of the sun-god by a priest, see Besold, Nineveh und 
'abylon (Leipzig 1903), p. 87. On seal-cylinders similar scenes 
are frequently depicted. 

1 t llilprecht. l.c. 480. 
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centres as Sippar, Shirpurla, and Nippur, reveal 
indeed an astonishing activity of the temples in 
this direction. Large bodies of labourers were 
indentured to the temples, and slaves were 
owned or controlled by the priests acting as the 
accredited agents of some temple organization. 
These labourers and slaves were in turn hired out 
by the temples; banks were established in con¬ 
nexion with the temples, and hundreds of tablets 
have been found recording sums lent on interest, 
accounts of the temple in disposing of crftps, in 
renting iields, selling and buying cattle, and deal¬ 
ing with all the branches of barter and exchange 
in which lay merchants were engaged.* Sucli a 
state of affairs aided materially, not only in pro¬ 
moting the importance of the temples, but in 
maintaining the influence of the priests, to whose 
more specifically religious functions we now turn. 

The political growth of both Babylonia and 
Assyria contributed directly towards making the 
religious position of the priests more secure. 
Military enterprises were never undertaken with¬ 
out consulting the wish of the gods by means of 
omens and oracles. In like manner, the masses, 
imitating the example of their royal masters, 
repaired to the temples before setting out on a 
journey, or before building a house, or in order to 
secure relief from suffering, to avert impending 
disaster, or to seek for the interpretation of afl 
strange and unusual occurrences. From being 
originally the guardians of small shrines and 
sanctuaries, erected as the dwelling-places of the 
gods represented by images placed in the most 
sacred part of the edifice, the priests thus became, 
and continued to be, the guides, physicians, and 
counsellors of the king and of his subjects. 

The general term for * priest * was shangii , the 
meaning of which is not certain,f but with the 
growth of the temples into large establishments 
a differentiation of priestly functions took place, 
and we can distinguish three chief classes: bdru, 
‘ soothsayer or omen priest*; dshipu , * exorcizer ’; 
and zammaru , ‘singer.’ Each of these classes was 
probably further subdivided so as to provide for 
continuous attendance at the shrines. The special 
duties pertaining to each class are clearly indi¬ 
cated by their names, the bdrd being the priest 
versed m the interpretation of omens, the dshipu 
the one by whom the demons and witches were 
exorcized, and the zammaru the designation for 
the body of priests who conducted the service 
proper at festivals and in connexion with the sacri¬ 
fices. But besides these three general classes there 
must have been others to whom the other functions 
carried on by the priests were assigned. Such 
designations for ‘priest,’ as munambii .= * waiter,’ 
lallaru = ‘howler,’ indicate that ‘dirge-singers* 
formed a special subdivision, who chanted the 
lamentations for the dead. 

The instruction of aspirants to the temple service 
was another important function. This led to the 
institution of schools, and the numerous tablets 
for exercise and practice, found in Assurbanipal’s 
library, and in other collections of which fragments 
are now known to us, introduce us to the methods 
perfected in these schools. Beginning w’ith the 
simple acquirements of reading and writing, the 
exercises led step by step to acquaintance with 
astrological, medical, and judicial lore, as well as 
to initiation into the interpretation of omens, 
methods .of divination and exorcizing, sacrificial 

* See Peter's account of the financial side of the temple 
establishments, in the Introduction to his Babylonische Vertrage 
dot Berliner Museums (Berlin 18001 pp. xvii-xxix, 

t Zimmem’s suggestion ( KeUinschryften u. d. Alte Test . p. 600, 
note 7) of ‘the raging or howling one* is not plausible. More 
probable is Jensen’s view ( ZeUsehr . f. Astyr. vfl. 174) that it is 
a compound of 6a naft, ' the one over the sacrifice*; but this 
theory also involves difficulties of a grammatical character. 


details, the ritual to be observed on various occa¬ 
sions, and knowledge of the doctrines taught by 
the theologians.* 

While as yet we know’ little of the details of the 
organization of the priesthood at the great temples, 
beyond the fact of its general divisions, and the 
existence of a ‘ high - priest * w T ho exercised a 
measure of authority over all, it is interesting to 
note that, as among the Hebrews, certain qualifi¬ 
cations w r ere required on the part of those w r ho 
wished to devote themselves to the priesthood. 
They had to be sound in mind and body, and w r ell 
proportioned. The leper w r as excluded, as w’ell as 
any one who had a bodily defect: a mutilated 
limb, defective eyesight, of even the lack of a 
full set of teeth, appears to have been sufficient to 
exclude one from the priesthood, t . The chief 
classes among the priests formed a kind of guild 
composed of certain families. To this guild none 
but members of these families were admitted; 
but such restrictions do not seem to have applied 
to the large body of attendants who performed 
the menial duties in the great temples, or who 
were engaged in connexion with their business 
affairs. 

A feature of the Babylonian priesthood which 
calls for some mention is the presence of women 
in the priestly service. Gudea refers to ‘ w r ailing 
women* in one of his inscriptions. We have had 
occasion to refer to oracles furnished by women ,X 
and in historical and votive inscriptions of various 
periods women attached to the service of some 
god or other are not infrequently mentioned. 
While such priestesses are by no means limited 
to temples dedicated to goddesses, Shamash priest¬ 
esses being particularly prominent, it would appear 
that as devotees to the service of the great goddess 
Ishtar in her temples in the south, as at Eiech, 
Agade, and Babylon, as w ell as in the north, at 
Nineveh and Arbela, they retained positions of in¬ 
fluence throughout all periods, though the general 
observation may be made, that this position is 
more prominent in the earlier than in the later 
periods. The names for ‘priestesses’ were: Ka- 
clishtu , ‘ holy one ’; kharimtu , which embodies a 
similar idea of being ‘ set aside ’; shamkhatu , 
‘pleasure maiden’; and kizritu , the meaning ot 
w hich is not known.§ Priestesses appear also to 
have been employed in connexion with certain 
mysterious rites practised in the temples, to sym 
bolize the fertility for which the goddess Ishtar 
stood, though it should be added that no references 
have as yet been found in the religious literature 
to justify Herodotus’ statement (i. 199) that obscene 
rites formed part of the regular Ishtar cult. 

Abundant as is the material now’ at our disposal 
for a study of the religious rites and ceremonies 
observed in Babylonia and Assyria, it is not 
sufficient to enable us to reconstruct in detail the 
ritual observed in the temples in connexion with 
the offering of sacrifices, the seeking of oracles, 
the interpretation of omens, and the homage to 
the gods on festive occasions. All that we can do 
at present is, by piecing together the references to 
the cult scattered through the historical litera¬ 
ture, and by combining these references with 
data furnished by the religious texts, to present 
a general picture of the different phases of the cult 
carried on at the temples of Babylonia and Assyria. 

As in other religions of antiquity which had 

* See an article by the present writer, *The Textbook Litera¬ 
ture of the Babylonians’ (Biblical Worlds 1807, pp. 248-268, 
and chap. 3 of Scheil’s Une Saigon de Fouilles d Sippar. 

f See Ziinmem’s Introduction to part ii. of bis Beitrdge zur 
Eenntnis der Babylonischen Religion , p. 87. 

J Qqq &t)OVQ) p, 557®« 

§ Eadishtute of frequent occurrence; lcisritu occurs as early 
as the days of Hammurabi (Kin^, Letters and Inscriptions qf 
Hammurabi, vol i. No. 34); while the three last named m the 
list are found in the Gilgamesh epic (Tablet vi. U. 184,186). 
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reached an advanced stage of organization, sacri¬ 
fices, both of animals and of vegetable products, 
played the most prominent part in the official 
cult. Gudea, in one of his inscriptions,* furnishes 
us with a long list of offerings made by him. 
These include oxen, sheep, goats, lambs, fish, 
birds (e.g. eagles, doves, etc.), and such products 
as dates, milk, and greens. From other sources 
we may add gazelles, wine, butter, honey, garlic, 
corn, herbs, oil, spices, and incense. The list itself 
shows that the conception of sacrifice had advanced 
from mere homage to the gods to providing an 
income for the needs of the temple service. While 
there are some traces in the Babylonian religion 
pointing to the existence, at one time, of the con¬ 
ception of sacrifice as a meal to be shared by the 
worshipper with his deity,f this stage had long 
been passed before the days of Gudea (c. 3000 
B.C.). The organization of the priesthood, with 
the various functions of the priests above set 
forth, necessitated a system that might secure to 
the temples a regular income ; and the frequent 
references to tithes in the tablets forming part of 
the temple archives, and even to monthly tributes, 
indicate a fixed system of taxes levied upon the 
people. The sacrifice, which invariably accom¬ 
panies the act of consulting the priest for any 
particular purpose, falls likewise within the cate¬ 
gory of an assessment for the service rendered, 
and not a merely voluntary offering or a ritualistic 
observance, though such an observance is also a 
factor involved. The pure homage to the gods, 
by virtue of this development of the cult, was re¬ 
served largely for the priests, who, on their part, 
offered a daily sacrifice, as well as on stated 
occasions during the year, to ensure the goodwill 
of the gods in whose service they were. We have 
indeed reason to believe that, in "the large temples, 
sacrifices of animals were brought twice every day 
—in the morning and in the evening ; but in the 
case of these sacrifices, likewise, only certain por¬ 
tions were consumed on the altar, while the rest 
belonged to the priests. 

Besides the titnes and the regular sacrifices, there 
were frequent occasions—as after a victory, or at 
the rebuilding of a sacred edifice, or the reinstitu¬ 
tion of a temple cult, which, for some reason, had 
suffered interruption—when the rulers bestowed 
liberal gifts, or pledged themselves to a regular 
offering of animals, produce of the fields, garments, 
ornaments, and the like,—all of which helped to 
swell the income of the temples. Gifts or vari¬ 
ous kinds, and votive tablets of precious stone 
or of precious metals, are also frequently referred 
to as having been presented to the temples by 
State officials, and by individuals in their private 
capacity, so that the element of personal homage 
t-o the gods did not entirely disappear in the ever- 
increasing share taken by the official cult in the 
performance of religious rites. 

There were also certain occasions of the year 
when the people repaired to the temples to join in 
the homage to be rendered to the gods indeed 
the religious calendars drawn up by the Baby¬ 
lonian priests J show that in the course of time 
every day of the year was invested with some 
significance; but, in addition to this, there were 
certain months and certain days set aside fo r 
special homage to some god or goddess. Thus the 
sixth and eleventh months—Elul and Shebat — 
appear to have been sacred to Ninib.§ This same 
sixth month was observed as a sacred period in 
honour of Ishtar. At the temple to Sliamash in 

* Inscription G, cols, iii-vi. (de Sarzec, Diccuvertes en 
Chaldee,jpL ML 

t See w. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites (2nd ed. 
London, 18941 Lectures vi.-ix. 

t See, e.g., Rawlinson, iv.a pL 82, 83; v. pL 48, 49 

f Rawlinson, L 23, coL ii. 134. 


Sippar w f e learn of six days in the year *—the 7th 
day of Nisan (first month), 10th of Iyyar (second 
month), 3rd of Elul (sixth month), 7th of Tishri 
(seventh month), loth of Arakhshamna (eighth 
month), and the 15th of Adar (twelfth month)— 
that were invested with a special significance. 
There are two festivals, however, that appear to 
have been particularly prominent from the oldest 
period down to the latest days — the New Year’s 
festival, celebrated for a period of eleven days 
during' the month of Nisan, which fell in the 
spring; and the festival of Tammuz, w r hich 
occurred in the fourth month. 

The New Year’s Day, known as ZagmuJb , is 
referred to in the inscriptions of Gudea, and is 
there declared to be in honour of the solar deity 
Nin-girsu and of his consort Bau, who occupies at 
this time, in the district controlled by Gudea, the 
position which aftenvards was reserved for Ishtar. 
The spiing, as the period when nature awakens 
to fresh life, when fertility, interrupted by the 
long season of rain and storms, once more mani¬ 
fests its pow’er, would naturally be associated with 
a solar deity and with the mother-goddess; but 
when, at a subsequent period, Marduk was ad¬ 
vanced to a position at the head of the pantheon, 
the honours of the New’ Year’s celebration were 
transferred to him. The festival season in the 
month of Nisan w r as known as Akttu , wiiereas the 
term Zagmuk proper is applicable only to the first 
day. Gifts to Bau marked the day in Gudea’s 
time, whereas, in the days of Marduk’s supremacy, 
a formal procession of the gods, headed by Marduk, 
along the sacred street of Babylon, f was one of 
the chief features. In accordance with the views 
developed in the schools of Babylon, Marduk was 
supposed to hold an assembly of the chief gods 
extending from the 8th to the 11th day of the 
sacred month, for the purpose of deciding the fate 
of individuals during the coming year. In this 
way a more distinctively religious character was 
given to an occasion which was originally an agri¬ 
cultural festival, marking the beginning of seed¬ 
time in the spring. 

Likewise of popular origin was the festival ol 
Tammuz, the youthful consort of Ishtar, who is 
slain by the goddess. The death of Tammuz 
symbolizes the approaching end of the summer 
season. Ishtar, though the producer of fertility, 
cannot maintain it beyond a certain period, and 
the change of seasons w T as popularly interpreted as 
due to the cruelty of the goddess, who deceives 
the youthful Tammuz—a solar deity, symbolizing 
more particularly the sun-god of spring-time—and, 
after gaining his Jove, destroys his life. Tammuz 
disappears in the fourth month of the year, and in 
his place comes Nergal, the violent and raging 
summer sun, which consumes everything with his 
fiercely burning rays, and in w’hose wake follow 
disease and pestilence. To this festival a more 
distinctively religious turn was likewise given by 
the Babylonian theologians, through making it a 
kind of * All Souls’ Day * for the commemoration of 
the dead. Dirges were sung by the wailing women, 
to the accompaniment of musical instruments, and 
offerings were made to the dead. This Tammuz 
festival appears to have been oommon to several 
branches of the Semites, though its spread and 
continuance throughout the Semitic world may 
have been due directly to Babylonian influences. 
The Tammuz cult was maintained till a late day 
by the Phoenicians, among whom the youthful god 
w’as known as Adonis ; and there is an interest¬ 
ing reference in Ezekiel (8 14 ), showing that the 
Hebrews also continued to observe the Tammuz 

* Rawlinson, v. 61, col v. 61-vi. 8. 

f Now excavated by the German expedition. 8ee Mttthe& 
ungen der Deuteehen Orient . Geselltehaft , No. (k 
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festival, just as the Greek population of Asia 
Minor yielded to Semitic influences, and incor¬ 
porated the Babylonian nature myth with their 
own mythology. 

The frequent references to the sense of guilt, and 
the emphasis laid upon a penitent spirit, both in 
the Incantation texts and Hymns, and more parti¬ 
cularly in that subdivision of the religious litera¬ 
ture known as the Penitential Psalms,* show that 
the Babylono-Assyrian religion must have had its 
sombre aspects; and at times the impression is left, 
that constant fear of the gods and of the demons 
and evil spirits overshadowed confidence in the 
goodwill and favour of the superior powers. The 
chief festival of the year after the supremacy of 
Babylon as the capital of the country—the AkXtu 
—was of a decidedly serious character ; and in a 
religious calendar,f setting forth in detail the 
specific character of each day, whether unfavour¬ 
able or favourable, the unfavourable days on the 
whole predominate. All the festivals of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, so far as our know- 
ledge goes, partake, to a greater or less extent, of 
the nature of * penitential ’ occasions, appropriate 
for securing, by the manifestation of a contrite 
spirit and by expiatory rites, the favour of the 
gods. Even in the joyful words of the hymns 
sung on these occasions in honour of the 'gods 
there is an undertone of sadness, occasioned by 
the dread lest at any moment the gods may change 
their favour into wrath. 

In keeping with this general character of the 
religion, we find that, at least in two months—the 
6th and 8th—-of the year, no fewer than live days 
in eacht—the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th—were 
set aside as ‘evil days,’ on which priests and rulers 
had to observe special precautions in order not to 
provoke the gods to anger. The priest was not to 
furnish oracles on those days, the physician (like¬ 
wise a priest) was not to attempt a cure, while the 
ruler was not to put on his festive robes, nor to 
mount his chariot, nor to eat food prepared by 
fire, nor to announce any official decisions. Such 
.days appear to have t>een known as * days of 
pacification.’§ a designation expressing the hope 
of the 'worshippers rather than the real character 
of the occasions; and, while it is not certain that 
the term shabattu (or shapattu) was also applied 
to these days, it seems likely that this was the 
case. || At all events, we know that the Baby¬ 
lonians used the term shabattu to designate a ‘ day 
of pacification ’; and there are good reasons for 
believing that the Sabbath of the Hebrew's, which 
must stand in some relationship to the Babylonian 
rite, originally had a sombre and penitential char¬ 
acter, and that it subsequently underwent a total 
transformation by making the shabattu in the 
literal sense ‘a day of rest* for God, and then, 
in imitation of the Divine example, for mankind 
also. 

Whether these same five days were observed in 
the other months of the Babylonian calendar, is 
again a question that cannot be answered defi¬ 
nitely. It seems, likely, however, that such w r as 
the case, and, if not those days, there were at all 
events some days in each month that w ere desig¬ 
nated as ‘evil ones.’ 

Both for joyous and for sombre occasions sac¬ 
rifices were enjoined, coupled with prayers, but 
the details as to the specific kind of sacrifices 
chosen for the various occasions are still unknown 
to us. Accompanying the sacrifice of animals 
there w T ere libations and incense-offerings; and, 

* See above, p. 566. 

f Rawlinson, v. pi. 48 and 49. 

t Rawlinson, iv.Spl. 32-33*. 

Lit. ‘ days of rest for the heart.* 

See the recent discussion of the question by Zimmera, 
WsUinsehri/ten u. dot Alte Test pf 692-594. 


from the numerous terms found in Babylonian 
! conveying the idea of sacrifices of one kind or 
another, it is evident that there were a variety of 
classes of sacrifice which must have corresponded, 
in a general way, to the subdivisions enumerated 
in the religious codes of the Hebrews.* 

Summary and General Estimate .—If we judge 
the Babylono-Assyrian religion from the point 
of view of the general character of the civiliza¬ 
tions developed in ancient times, it may fairly 
be said that, with one exception, it represents 
on its best side the high-water mark of ancient 
thought. That exception is the Hebrew religion, 
which, by reason of the supreme emphasis w hich, 
as a consequence of the teachings of the pre- 
exilic and exilic prophets, was laid upon the ethi¬ 
cal conception of the Divine government of the 
Universe, took an entirely unique direction. The 
religious literature produced in Babylonia tran¬ 
scends in variety, extent, and depth that which arose 
in Babylonia’s great rival—Egypt. The influence 
of this literature may be measured by the traces of 
Babylonian conceptions, Babylonian myths, and 
Babylonian customs and rites to be found in the 
pages of the Old Testament. For, while a protest 
must be entered on purely scientific grounds against 
endeavours to carry back specifically Jewish ideas 
and institutions to Babylonian prototypes, merely 
because of resemblances that may in part be acci¬ 
dental ; yet the general thesis may be maintained, 
that an understanding of the Hebrew' religion is 
impossible without a constant consideration of the 
religion and culture that were developed in the 
Euphrates Valley. The stories in Genesis em¬ 
bodying traditions of the creation of the world 
and of the early fortunes of mankind, contain 
fragments of Babylonian myths, the specifically 
Hebrew' contribution consisting in the interpreta¬ 
tions put upon traditions which, largely through 
Babylonian influence, became current throughout 
the Semitic w orld, and from the Semites spread to 
other nations. Again, in the Hebrew codes, both 
as regards the purely legal portions and those 
sections dealing with religious ritual, Babylonian 
methods of legal procedure and the ritual developed 
in the Babylonian temples must be taken into con¬ 
sideration as determining factors. + And when we 
come to New Testament times w r e have not yet 
passed beyond the sphere of Babylonian influence,£ 
though here likewise caution must be exercised 
lest we vitiate the results of a legitimate compara¬ 
tive method by straining it beyond proper bounds. 

We have seen throughout this article that a 
distinction must be made between popular concep¬ 
tions and the attempts of the priests to systematize 
these conceptions, leading to the establishment of 
a more or less fixed body of doctrines regarding the 
relationship of the gods to one another and to their 
worshippers. As a result of the influence exerted 
by the theologians upon popular beliefs, the local 
cults, both in the large centres and in the smaller 
places, gradually lost their distinctive character; 
and the numerous gods, w r ho once enjoyed an in¬ 
dependent and individual character, came to be 
regarded as aspects or forms or specific manifesta¬ 
tions of one or another of the limited number of 
great gods, who as a whole represent the deities 
worshipped in sanctuaries which for political or 

* See, especially, Lv 1-7. 

t For a sober and careful discussion of Babylonian influences 
in the legal portions of the Pentateuchal codes, S. A. Cook’s 
The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi (London, 1908) 
is to be especially recommended. 

% See, in connexion with this subject, an article by Gunkel, 
entitled * Religio-Historical Interpretation of the New Testa¬ 
ment* in the Monist lor April 1903, also the same writer’s 
Schopfung und Chaos (Gottingen, 1895), pp. 379-898; Zimmera, 
Keihnschriften u. d. Alte Testament , especially pp. 877-895, 
and the same author’s Keilinschriflen und Bibel (Leipzig, 1903). 
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other reasons acquired great prominence. A move¬ 
ment of this kind led to the identification of 
practically all the goddesses (except those who 
were merely the consorts of male goas) as forms of 
one great goddess, Ishtar. This process likewise 
gave rise to a large number of names, all repre¬ 
senting some phase of the solar deity, and paved 
the way for the grouping of those great gods j 
as a kind of court around one who was regarded 
as presiding over the assembly. At an early 

S enod, lying as yet beyond ourlken, Ea, the chief 
eity of Eridu, appears to have occupied this j 

g jsition. Within historic times, we know that 
n-lil or Bel, the ‘lord* of Nippur, enjoyed this j 
distinction at a time when his centre of worship 
was also the seat of a powerful succession of rulers, 
who controlled a large portion of the Euphrates 
Valley. From En-lil this supremacy appears to 
have been passed on to Ninib, but after the union 
of the Babylonian States, and the transfer of the | 
political centre to the city of Babylon, the local j 
deity Marduk usurped the place once occupied ! 
by Ea and Bel, and retained it, despite sporadic j 
attempts to restore the old Bel to power, until the 
end of the New Babylonian empire. 

More important, however, for its influence upon 
the development of religious thought than the 
question which deity was to be regarded as the 
head, was the establishment, among the masses, 
of the view that one particular deity deserved 
to be regarded as superior to the rest; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that in the course of time 
such a view would lead to considering Marduk as 
concentrating in his person the powers and attri¬ 
butes possessed by the members of his court. In 
Assyria, less influenced by persistent traditions 
than Babylonia, this view gave to the chief of the 
northern pantheon, Ashur, a position entirely 
unique ; and, even to a larger degTee than Marduk 
in the south, Ashur was regarded as the one god 
with whom practically the fate of the country and 
of individuals rested. Had the Babylonian and 
Assyrian theologians been able to conceive of the 
head of the pantheon as a distinctively ethical 
power, governing the Universe by laws based upon 
justice and profound distinctions of right,—nay, 
as the very source of righteousness and of the 
moral order of the Universe,—Ashur or Marduk 
might have developed, as did the national Jahweh 
of the Hebrews, into the one universal Power. 
That step, however, was not taken either in 
Babylonia or in Assyria. The limitation of the 
religious thought of the leaders and of the masses 
is marked by the circumstance that, while the 
attributes of the chief gods are concentrated in 
one, who thus becomes stronger, more powerful 
than the others, he is not invested with any traits 
of a more spiritual character. Ashur, indeed, 
becomes nothmg more than a great war-lord of 
irresistible force, who protects his lands and sub¬ 
jects, but whose mercy and interest are not ex¬ 
tended to nations that do not come within his 
sphere. Marduk, again, though showing milder 
traits, remains merely the greatest among the 
gods of Babylonia, ana gradually disappears as his 
great sanctuary E-sagila crumbles to pieces. The 
God of the Hebrew prophets alone survives the de¬ 
cline and destruction of His central seat of worship. 

But, while these limitations in the Babylono- 
Assyrian conception of Divine government are to 
be recognized, it must not be supposed that ethical 
traits were entirely wanting in the views formed of 
the gods, and more particularly of Marduk and 
Ashur. A great civilization can be produced only 
by a people imbued with an ethical as well as an 
intellectual spirit. It is no accidental circumstance 
that 0annnurabi, the founder of the Babylonian 
empire in the full sense of the term, was also the 


one to gather the laws of the country into a great 
Code,* and he bases his claim to the gratitude of 
posterity upon his desire to diffuse righteousness 
throughout his land. This Codo itself, dating from 
c. 2250 B.C., is the most striking evidence of the 
ethical soundness and moral aspirations of the 
Babylonians; and, if it be borne in mind that the 
predecessors of Hammurabi also emphasize their 
: ambition to promote the happiness of their sub- 
iects, it will be apparent that we cannot form too 
high an estimate of the ethical spirit pervading 
the population of the Euphrates Valley from the 
earliest historical period known to us. 

Taking gammurnbi’s Code as a basis, it is im¬ 
portant to observe that it provides for the rights of 
women as well as of men, that throughout it seeks 
to protect the weak against the tyranny of the 
strong, that it not only provides for punishment 
of crimes according to certain principles of equity 
(even though these are different from those which 
a modern nation would adopt), but takes into con¬ 
sideration the motives that prompt to acts in them¬ 
selves illegal. Thus illegal claims are punished 
with a tine, but, if it can be proved that the 
claimant had the intention to defraud, a severer 
punishment, and, as a general rule, the death 
penalty, was imposed. The rights of the father 
over his wife anu children, and of the master over 
his slave, are so regulated as to prevent tyranny and 
cruelty. The lex talionis is applied with a logical 
severity which does not stop snort at appaiuntly 
absurd conclusions,—as when it is provided that 
a physician, who instead of curing brings about the 
death of a patient or the loss of an organ, is held 
responsible tor the result, and punished according 
to the position occupied by the victim of his lack 
of skill. The thousands of commercial and legal 
tablets found in the archives of Babylonian and 
Assyrian temples, and dating front the days of 
Sargon and Gudea down to the era of the Greek 
occupation, prove that the provisions of the legal 
codes, of which that of gammurahi is only one 
instance of several that weTe compiled, were also 
carried out. Those tablets show the great care 
exercised, in drawing up agreements between 
parties, and the endeavours of the judges to decide 
disputed cases brought before them by a careful 
sifting of the evidence and by strict standards of 
equity. In the religious literature, likewise, stress 
is laid upon right conduct as a preliminary to 
securing the favour and help of the gods, and the 

* Penitential Psalms * furnish a further proof, if 
such were needed, of the intensity of the sense 
and consciousness of guilt. 

Even among the Assyrians, despite the mar¬ 
tial spirit shown by their kings and the cruelties 
practised by them in their incessant warfare, the 
ethical spirit was not lacking. Such kings as 
Sargon, Sennacherib, and Assurbanipal, who stand 
forth as the exponents of Assyria’s ambition to 
extend her dominion by force of arms over distant 
lands, pride themselves upon having instituted 
righteous enactments, and claim to be the estab¬ 
lishes of law, order, and justice; and, while the 
desire for self-glorification may have been one 
of the factors prompting Assurbanipal to gather 
within his palace walls copies of the literary pro¬ 
ductions of the south, the fact that he did this for 

* the benefit of his subjects, as he expressly tells us, 

* See art. Code of ^Jameueabi in present voL p. 584 ff.; and 
cf. Scheil, Teztes FAamites-S&mitiques, ii. (Paris, 1902), with 
French translation : also in a revised edition, La Loi de Ham * 
mourabi (Paris, 1903); F. Mari, 11 Codiee di Hammurabi e la 
Bibbia (Rome, 1903); G. Cohn, Die Qesetze Hammurabil 
(Zurich, 1903); J. Jeremias, Moses vmd Hammurabi (Leipzig, 
1903); Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws in the World (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1903); R. F. Harper, The Code of Qammurabi (auto¬ 
graph text, transliteration, translation, glossary, etc.), 1904* 
ana the German translations of Winckler, Peiser, and Mallei; 
as well as Cook’s discussion of the Code above referred to. 
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indicates that there were other factors at work of 
a higher order. 

The Code of Hammurabi has its decided limita¬ 
tions. Many of its provisions are cruel, bordering 
almost upon barbarous viciousness. But it must 
he borne in mind that even the more humanitarian 
Pentateuchal codes are not free from enactments 
which, from the modem point of view, are repre¬ 
hensible, as, e.g. t the putting to death of the 
woman suspected of witchcraft. Again, in the 
provisions made by the courts for the settlement 
of disputes, methods are followed which do not 
commend themselves to us. But, down to a late 

f tcriod in European countries, debtors had but 
ittle mercy shown them when brought into court, 
and miscarriages of justice occur frequently in our 
own day. Moreover, it can hardly be urged, in 
view of the elaborate and ever-growing provisions 
made by modem legislative bodies against all 
manner of crimes, frauds, and encroachments on the 
l ights of others, that the necessity for regulating 
all legal and commercial transactions by formal con¬ 
tracts-which is a characteristic feature of Baby¬ 
lonian and Assyrian civilization — points to the 
laxity of the moral sense in these ancient centres. 

On* the whole, it will be found that the Babylono- 
Assyrian religion exercised a wholesome influence 
upon the people, who at all times showed a marked 
devotion to their gods. It is perfectly true that 
the practices of the cult were, down to the latest 
days, linked to beliefs of a crude and primitive 
character, of which the Incantation texts and the 
Omen literature represent the natural outcome; 
hut the speculations of the theologians, and the 
cosmological and astrological system perfected by 
them, must be taken as an evidence of the higher 
possibilities of the religion. Religious practices 
in all religions are apt to lag behind doctrines and 
speculations, and the test by which a religion should 
be tried is not so much what it was or even what 
it is, as what it aimed to be, or under more favour¬ 
able circumstances might have become. Applying 
this test, the religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
stands out among ancient religions as the one that 
approaches nearest to that phase from which there 
eventually came forth three of the most important 
Faiths of mankind — Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. 

Literature. —L General Works.—' The writer heps to ex- 

5 >lain that in mentioning his own work, The Religion of Baby- 
onto and Assyria (Boston, 1898), first, he does so because it 
happens to be the only complete treatise on the subject that 
has as yet appeared. A German edition of this work, entire!}' 
revised, to a very large extent rewritten, and with copious 
additions and new translations of the religious literature, is 
now in course of publication under the title Die Religion Baby- 
loniens und Assyrienx (J. Kicker, Giessen). Up to the present 
(March 1904), six parts have been issued, ana the work will 
be completed in about eleven parts, with an extra portfolio 
of appropriate illustrations. Professor Sayce's two works, 
The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians (Hibbert Lectures, 
London, 1887), and The Religions of Ancient Egj/pt ami Baby¬ 
lonia (Gifford Lectures; Edinburgh, 1902), W'hile containing 
many interesting suggestions, do not aim at covering the entire 
field. The former work, moreover, is now antiquated to a large 
extent, and the latter is concerned more with a speculative 
elucidation of the * conception of the Divine ’ among the Baby¬ 
lonians than with the details of the religion. Among shorter 
sketches, those of G. P. Tiele, 4 Die Religion in Babylonien und 
Assyrien ’ [being pages 127-216 of part l of his Geschichte der 
Religion im Alterthum (Gotha, 1895), translated from the Dutch 
edition (Amsterdam, 1893)], and Friedrich Jeremias, 4 Die Baby- 
lonier und Assyrier’ in Chantepie de la Saussaye’s Lthrbuch der 
Religionsgcsehichte (2nd ed. Freiburg i. B. 1897), vol. L pp. 
163-221, are to be specially commended. Of a later date, and 
therefore replacing these earlier sketches to a certain extent, 
are L. W. King’s little volume on Babylonian Religion and 
Mythology (London, 1899), and Domenico Bossi, Mitologia 
Babilomse-Assira (Milan, 1899). Alfred Jeremias’ articles on 
the various gods of the Babylono-Assyrian Pantheon (Marduk, 
Ninib, Nergal, Ea (Oannes), Nusku, etc.) in Itoscher’s Ausfiihr- 
liehes Lexikon der Gricchischen und Rbmischen Mythologxe are 
also to be highly recommended. 

2. Religious Texts. —Besides the collections of religious 
texts in the publications of the British Museum, more par¬ 
ticularly in the fourth volume of A Selection from the Miscel¬ 


laneous Inscriptions of Western Asia , ed. by H. C. Rawlinson 
(2nd ed. London, 1891), and in parts 13 to 17 (last issued) of 
Cuneiform Texts front Babylonian Tablets , etc. in the British 
Museum, under the general editorship of E. A. Wallis Budge 
(London, 1901-1903), and the invaluable Catalogue of the 
Cuneiform Tablets m the Kouyunjik Collection of the British 
Museum by Carl Bezold, 5 vols. (London, 18S9-1899), the follow¬ 
ing publications merit special mention :—H. Zimmem, Baby¬ 
lonische Busxj/salmen (Leipzig, 1885), same author’s Beitrdge 
zur Kenntnis der Babylonixchen Religion: (a) Beschicorunas- 
tafeln Shurpu , (6) Ititualta/eln fur den Wahrsager , Be- 
schwbrer , und Sanger (Leipzig, 1901; texts with translation 
and oommentaiy); K. L. Tallqvist, Die Assyrische Bexchwo- 
rungsserie Magm (Leipzig, 1895); J. A. Knudtzon, Assyrische 
Gebete an den Sonnengott fur Stoat und kbnigliches Uaus aus 
der Zeit Asarhaddons und Assurbanipals (2 vols. Leipzig, 
1893); J. A. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts 
(2 vols. Lei prig, 1895-1897), of which transliterations and trans¬ 
lations into French are furnished by Francois Martin, Textes 
Religieux Assyrians et Babylonians (two publications, (a) Paris, 
1900, (b) Paris, 1903, both under the same title—the former 
covering voL iL, the latter voL L, of Craig’s texts); Geo. 
Reisner, Sumerisch - Babylonische Hymnen nach Thontafeln 
Gricchischer Zeit (Berlin, 1896); L. W. King, BaJ;y Ionian Magic 
and Sorcery (London, 1896); R. C. Thompson, The Devils anti 
Evil Spirits of Babylonia (2 vols. London, 1903-1904), transla¬ 
tions of incantation series in parts 16 and 17 of Cuneiform 
Texts, etc.; C. Fossey, La Magie Assyrienne (Paris, 1902), 
embodying translations of the greater portion of the fourth 
volume of the Rawlinson series above referred to, and other 
texts ; A. Boissier, Documents Assyrians relatifs aux prisages 
(Paris, 1894-1897, in course of publication); J. A. Craig, Astro- 
hxgical- Astronomical Texts (Leipzig, 1899); Ch. Virolleaud, 
Ij Astrologia. Chaldeene (Paris, 1903, In course of publication); 
R. C. Thompson, The Rejwrts of the Magicians and Astrologers 
of S’ineoeh and Babylon (2 vols. London, 1900). 

3. Cosmology . Legends, etc. — L. W. King, The Seven 
Tablets of Creation, or the Babylonian and Assyrian Legends 
concerning the Creation of the World and of Mankind (2 vols. 
London, 1902), latest and best translation based on the most 
complete collection of fragments of the various versions ; trans¬ 
lations of the Creation story, and of all the important legends, 
and of the Gilgamesh epic, are given in P. Jensen’s 4 Mythen 
und Epen’ (Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek , voL vL 
1st part, Berlin, 1900 ; 2nd part not yet published). Of funda¬ 
mental importance is the same author’s Kosmologie der Baby¬ 
lon ier : Studien und Matcrialcn (Strassburg, 1890), which 
marked the beginning of the systematic study of Babylonian 
cosmology. Cf. Friedrich Delitzsch, Das Babylonische Welt.- 
schopfuwgsepos (I^eipzig, 1896); Paul Haupt, Das Babylonische 
Nimrod epos (2 vols. Leipzig, 1891); Edward T. Harper, 4 Die 
Babylonische Legenden von Etana, Zu, Adapa, und Dibbarra ’ 
in Beitrage zur Assyriologie , Bd. iL pp. 390-521. See also 
the translations of selected texts (including Creation story, 
legends, etc.) in Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, ed. by 
K. F. Harper (New York, 1901), pp. 282-444. 

4. Life AFTER Death. —Besides the chapters in the general 
works on the Babylono-Assyrian religion, cf. Alfred Jeremias, 
Die Babylnnisch-Assyrischcn Vorstellungen vorn Leben nach 
dem Tode (Leipzig, 1887, 2nd ed. announced); and the same 
author’s 4 Holle und Parodies bei den Babyloniern ’ (Der Alte 
Orient, i. 3, Leipzig, 1900 ; 2nd ed. 1903). 

5. General Character and Bearings on the Old 
Testament.— Out of the mass of literature on the subject, 
the following are intended to represent merely a selection that 
will serve as an introduction to the main phases of the subject 
and of the problems involved :—Schrader’s Keilinschriften und 
das Alte Testament 2,1883 [English translation bvO. C. White- 
house, The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament , 
London, 1835-1888], is still of value as a collection of material, 
though superseded for the Creation story by King’s work above 
referred to ; the 3rd ed. of Schrader’s work (Berlin, 1902-1903), 
by Hugo Winckler and H. Zimmem, is an entirely new work— 
the first part embodying Winckler’s views of the bearings of 
Babylonian records on the Geography of Palestine and History of 
the Hebrews, which are based on theories and speculations that 
remain to be tested ; the second part being a most careful and 
valuable survey of the material for the study of the Babylonian 
religion by H. Zimmem, with constant reference to the certain 
and possible bearings both on the Old and the New Testament 
See also Zimmem’s 4 Babylonische und Biblische Urgesehichte' 
{Der Alte Orient, ii. 2 Leipzig, 3rd ed. 1903) [also in English 
translation, The Babylonian and the Hebrew Genesis, London, 
1901 ]. In connexion with I’rofessor Fried. Delitzsch’s two lectures 
on Babel und Bibel, Leipzig, 1902-1903 [English translation by 
C. H. W. Johns, Babel and Bible, Edinburgh, 1903], cf. the 
monographs of Bezold, Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Keilin- 
schr\/ttrn und tore Bedeutung fur das Alte Testament (Tubingen, 
1904); Zimmem, Keilinschriften und Bibel (Berlin, 1903) ; C. F. 
Lehmann, Babyloniens Kvlturmission einst und jetzt (Leipzig, 
1903); Alfred jeremias, lm Kampfe um Babel und Bibel (4th 
ed. Leipzig, 1903). For the Literature on the Excavations con¬ 
ducted in Babylonia and Assyria, and for general and Bpecial 
works on the History and general Culture, see the articles 
Assyria and Babylonia in voL L of this Dictionary; to the 
references there given should now he added: R. W. Rogers, 
History of Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 1901), the most 
complete as yet published; the shorter history of Geo. S. Good- 
speed, History of Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 1902), 
and Winckler’s sketch in voL iii. of Helmolt’s History of ths 
World [English translation, New York, 1902]. For a genera 
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account of the Babylono-Awyriaii culture, Bezold’s admirably 
written and profusely illustrated work, JNinirc und Babylon 
(2nd ed. Leipzig, 1903), is to be highly recommended as super¬ 
seding Kaulen’s Assyrian und Babywnien , the 5th edition of 
which (Freiburg, 1899) is not brought down to date, and is 
therefore of little use; while, for the general Bab.vlono- 
Assyrian Literature, Teloni’s manual, Letteratura Assira (Milun, 
1903), may be mentioned as the latest survey of the field. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

CODE OF gAMMURABI.— 

L History and Analysis. 

i. discovery of the Code . 

iL Literature called forth by the discovery. 

1. EdiHoprinm of the Code. 

2. Versions and notices. 

Ui. IMPORTANCE OF THE INSCRIPTION. 
hr. $AMMURABTS LIFE AND REIGN. 

1. The sources. 

2. Hammurabi’s genealogy. 

& „ nationality. 

4. „ name. 

(. „ date, and the date of the monu¬ 

ment. Is Hammurabi the Amraphel of Gn 14 '! 

6. Principal events of Hammurabi’s reign. 

7. Hammurabi’s letters. 

8. Character of Hammurabi, and "view of the mon¬ 

archy disclosed in the Code and the letters. 

9. Extent of Hammurabi’s empire. 

▼. Social grades recognized in the Code 

1. The aristocrat. 

2. The commoner. 

3. The slave. 

vL Class /egislatton a feature of the Code 

1. Feudal landowners: (a) * levy-masters,' (b) ‘ con¬ 

stables,’ (c) ‘renters.’ 

2. Votaries. 

8. Palace warders. 

4. Beer-sellers. 

5. Doctors, veterinary surgeons, branders. 

6. Builders and boatmen, 
vfl. Agriculture. 

L Systems of land tenure. 

2. Agricultural loans. 

3. Irrigation. 

4. Wages and hire. 

5. Flocks and herds. 

viii. Shipping . and Trade and Commerce . 

1. The shipping trade. 

2. Commerce. 

8. Interest. 

4. Debt and distraint. 

5. Sales. 

6. Hire. 

ix. The temple 

x. Justice 

1. Procedure. 

2. Judges. 

3. Witnesses. 

4. Parties. 

6. Penalties. 

6. Crimes and misdemeanours. 
xL Marriage and Family life. 

1. Marriage a contract. Rights and responsibilities 

of parties. 

2. Divorce. 

3. Monogamy presupposed in the Code. 

4. Votaries allowed to marry. 

6. Bars to marriage. 

6. Concubinage. 

7. Case of a free woman marrying a slave. 

8. Case of a girl vowed to a temple. 

9. Parents and children. 

10. Adoption. 

11. Law of inheritance. 

II. The Code in exterao. 

III. Comparison op tub Cods of Hammurabi with the earliest 
Hebrew legislation. 

L The question stated, and the data available 

FOR ANSWERING IT. 

L What is involved in influence. 

2. Source of material. 

8. Alternative views of likeness. 

4. Common material: (a) customs, (5) enactments. 

5. * Babylonian * influence progressive. 

6. Parallels in method of codification. 

7. Casuistic style. 

8. Adaptation. 

9. Primitive features in Hebrew law. 

10. Philological divergence not decisive. 

11. Order of clauses. 

12. Suggestions of conscious change: (a) selection, 

Q>) revision, (e) amendment. 

18. Similarity to other ancient codes. 

ii. Views as to character of connexion. 


L History and Analysis. 

L Discovert of the Code. — This body of 
ancient laws was first recovered to modem scholar¬ 


ship by the discovery, in December 1901 and 
January 1902, of three enormous fragments of a 
block of black diorite, which, when fitted together, 
formed a stele 2*25 metres high and tapering from 
J *90 to 1*65 metres. At the upper end of the front 
side was a sculptured bas-relief representing the 
king Hummurabi receiving his Code of Laws from 
the seated sun-god Shamash. The discovery was 
made by J. de Morgan at the Acropolis of Susa, 
the ancient Persepolis, once capital of an inde¬ 
pendent Elamite monarchy. 

This bas-relief measures ‘65 metres in height and 
*60 metres across. Immediately below it com¬ 
mences the longest Semitic inscription in cunei¬ 
form hitherto discovered. It is arranged in paral¬ 
lel columns, but each column is written belt-wise 
across the curved surface of the stele. Hence a 
reader must have turned his head on one side—to 
the left—to read the inscription. On the front side 
there are sixteen of these columns preserved. 
There were once five more, of which scarcely a 
trace is preserved, the inscription having l>een 
chiselled out and the stone repolished. On the 
reverse, twenty-eight columns are com pie telpre¬ 
served, with one or two breaks due to the sur¬ 
face being destroyed. The whole inscription may 
therefore l»e estimated to have contained forty- 
nine columns, four thousand lines, and about eight 
thousand words. 

ii. Literature called forth by the dis¬ 
covery.— 1. The inscription is most beautifully 
cut in the well-known style characteristic of the 
Banimurabi period. Careful rubbings or ‘ squeezes * 
were taken ami sent to France. V. Sclieil, with 
remarkable promptitude, published the text by 
photogravure in the fourth volume of the Mimoires 
dc la Delegation en Perse (Leronx, Paris), under 
the direction of the French Minister of Public 
Instruction. This editio princeps was accompanied 
by an excellent transliteration into Roman char¬ 
acters, a good first translation, with a few useful 
footnotes, and a recapitulation of the legal enact¬ 
ments. This superb volume, in quarto, appeared 
in October 1902. 

2. Jt at once attracted attention. In October 
the present writer gave a full account of it in a 
pajier read before the Cambridge Theological 
Society, an abstract of which appeared in the 
Journal of Theological Studies , January 19<>3. Til 
November, H. Winckler published an independent 
version in German under the title of Die Gc seize 
Hammurabi ft, Kbnigs von Babylon um 2250 r. 
Chr. : Das ill teste Gesctzbuch dcr IVelt (Hinrichs, 
Leipzig ; second edition in March, third in Novem¬ 
ber, 1903). This was in some respects an improve¬ 
ment on ScheiPs translation, and was accompanied 
by some ingenious footnotes. About the same 
time R. Dareste gave a full account of the Code, 
comparing it with other ancient codes, in the 
Journal cles Savants for October and November. i 
In December the New York Independent began a I 
series of articles by W. H. Ward, called ‘The 
most ancient Civil Code ’ (December 11,18, January 
8, 15, 22). This closely followed Winckler’s trans¬ 
lation, but introduced some parallels from the laws 
of Moses. In February the present writer pub¬ 
lished a, translation which aimed at being as literal j 
as possible. This was accompanied by an exhaust¬ 
ive index, and appeared as the Oldest Code of 
Laws in the World (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh). 

In March appeared an article entitled ‘The re¬ 
cently discovered Civil Code of Hammurabi , 1 by 
C. F. Kent, in the Biblical World. This gave a 
very readable account of the whole subject, and 
pointed out many Mosaic parallels. The transla¬ 
tion followed Winckler. In August* F. Mari issued 
an Italian translation, II Codice di Hammurabi e 
la Bibbia (Descl^e & Co., Rome). In November, 
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D. II. Muller gave, in the X Jahrcsbericht der 
l8raclitisch-T'heologischen Lehranstfilt in Wien , a 
very full account of the Code under the title * Die 
Gesetze Hammnrabis und die mosaische Gesetz- 
gebung 1 (A. Holder, Vienna). This is specially 
noticeable for a beautiful Hebrew rendering, as 
well as an improved transcription and German 
translation. It has a very full commentary. 
About the same time appeared the first volume of 
Hammurabi's Gesctz , by J. Kohler and F. E. 
Peiser (Pfeiffer, Leipzig). It contains a new trans¬ 
lation, juristic version, and some good explanatory 
matter. 

A number of books have been devoted to the 
comparison of this Code with other ancient legis¬ 
lations : S. Oettli, Das Gesctz Hammurabi# und 
die Thorn Israels (Deichert, Leipzig); J. Jeremias, 
Moses und Hammurabi (Hinnclis, Leipzig [first 
edition in March, second in November, 1903]); R. 
Dareste, ‘Le Code Babylonien d’Hammourabi 1 
(Nouvelle Revue Historxque de droit franca is 
et ttranqer , xxvii. p. 5f., Larose, Paris); C. 
Stooss, ‘Das babylonische Strafrecht Hammurabis’ 
(Schweizerische Zcitschrift far Strafrecht , xvi. 
p. Iff.); G. Cohn, Die Gesetze Hammurabis , a 
Rectorial address (FUssli, Zurich); H. Grimme, 
Das Gesetz Chammurabis und Moses (Bachem, 
Cologne); Pfere Lagrange, ‘Le code de Hannnou- 
rabi {Revue Bibliaue , xii. p. 27, Lecoffre, Paris); 
S. A. Cook, The Laws of Moses and the Code of 
Hammurabi (A. & C. Black, London); W. St. C. 
Boscawen, First of Empires (Harper, London). 
Besides these, there have been a large number of 
reviews and notices. Most of the books just cited 
refer to other literature on cognate subjects. The 
comparisons with the Bible which they suggest will 
be given in square brackets at the end of the cor¬ 
responding sections of the Code (below, p. 599 b ff). 

iii. Importance of the inscription. — At 
Susa, where the monument was actually found, 
the French explorers have of late years been con¬ 
ducting a very scientific examination of the re¬ 
mains of the oldest strata. They have given to 
the world, along with many records of the native 
Elamite monarchs, a number of splendid monu¬ 
ments of Babylonian kings. These hail l>een 
transported from Babylonia as trophies of con¬ 
quest, as is shown by the fact that sundry speci¬ 
mens have had parts of their inscriptions erased, 
and replaced by the name and titles of some 
Elamite ruler. We can hardly doubt that this 
was to have U»en done in the space left vacant by 
the erased five columns of this stele, but the in¬ 
scription was never cut in. Hence we do not 
know for certain when this monument was carried 
to Susa. That it was meant to be set up in 
Sippara is clear from the words E-barra Suati, 
‘ this E-barra, 1 the name of the temple of Shainaak 
at Sippara (line 76, rev. col. xxviii). 

The value of the inscription is enormously en¬ 
hanced by its being the original autograph, (jopies 
existed. There was found with it at Susa a large 
fragment of a duplicate. The scribes of Assur- 
banipal, king of Assyria (B.C. 668-626), made copies 
of it, or one of its duplicates, dividing the text 
into ]>ossibly fifteen oooks. They called the 
series, in their edition, dindni (£a) ffammurrtbi , 
either ( the judgments of Hammurabi, 1 or perhaps 
‘the image of Uammurabi. 1 A number of frag¬ 
ments of this Assyrian edition, preserved in the 
British .Museum, were copied and edited, with 
attempted translation and notes, by B. Meissner, 
under the title ‘ Altbabylonische Gesetze 1 (Bei- 
trdge zur Assyriologie, iii. pp. 498-523). A frag¬ 
ment or two had been already published, noticed 
under the title ‘Code d’Asourbanipal. 1 But 
Meissner, who had edited a large number of con¬ 
tracts of the time of Hammurabi in his ‘ Das alt¬ 


babylonische Privatreeht 1 ( Assyriolog . Bibliothek . 
xi.J, recognized forms of expression, measures of 
capacity and area, which showed that the Assyrian 
scribes had copied from some ancient document 
of that period. Frdr. Delitzsch, in his article ‘ Zur 
juristischen Litteratur Babyloniens 1 {Beitrage zur 
Assyriologie , iv. pp. 78-87), again went over 
Meissners texts, ana, giving an improved transla¬ 
tion, definitely named them the ‘Code H amiliu * 
rabi. 1 This deduction was amply verified in a few 
months by the discovery at Susa. The Assyrian 
copies are wonderfully faithful, and the few 
variants which occur in them may be due to their 
having been copied, not from this stele but from 
a contemporary duplicate: The credit of recog¬ 
nizing these copies in Meissner's edition is due to 
Professor Scheil, who also pointed out that they 
actually restore parts of the erased five columns. 
T. G. Pinches, in a paper entitled ‘ Hammurabi’s 
Code of Laws 1 {Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology , 1902, p. 301 ff.), showed the exist¬ 
ence of a further fragment, published in Cuneiform 
Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the British 
Museum (xiii. pis. 46, 47). H. Winckler, in a 
review of Scheil’s edition (in the Orientalische 
Litteraturzeitung , January 1903), gives a long 
examination of these Assyrian copies. It is to be 
hoped that further fragments may now be recog¬ 
nized and published. 

Not only did the Assyrian lawyers study this 
great Code, but the later Babylonians did the same. 
F. E. Peiser, in his Jurisprudentice Babylonicas 
qncc supersunt (Cothen, 1890), published the text 
of a number of fragments of late Babylonian copies 
preserved in the Berlin Museum (V.A.Th. 991, 
1036). From these we learn that the scribes had 
edited the Code in a series of books, or tablets, 
under the title Xinu ilu §irum , which are the 
first words of the Susa stele. As the seventh book 
ended with ScheiFs § 154, we may fairly assume 
that this edition was in twelve books, ft was the 
habit of the Assyrian and Babylonian scribes to 
write commentaries on the works they studied. 
Now that the text of the Code is known, we may 
expect that commentaries, like those published by 
L. W. King in his edition of the Creation Tablets, 
will be found and published. 

The monument not only contains the Code, but 
Hammurabi devoted some seven hundred lines to 
a prologue and epilogue, which narrated his glory 
and that of the gods whom he worshipped, and 
blessed those who should respect his inscription, 
while they cursed the future vandals who snould 
injure or deface it. This part of the inscription 
is either conventionally phrased or very difficult, 
and many editors have done wisely in ignoring 
it altogether. There are, however, several note¬ 
worthy points about these portions of the inscrip¬ 
tion which help to fix our views as to its date. 
We may first sketch briefly what is known as to 
the king s life and reign. Much fresh information 
has come to light since the article Babylonia 
(in vol. i.) was written. 

iv. JfAMMURABl'S LIFE AND REIGN. —1. The 
fresh sources for H ammu rabrs reign are chiefly the 
Letters and Inscriptions of Ifammurabi , published 
by L. W. King in three magnificent volumes 
(Luzac, London, 1898-1900). They consist of fifty- 
five letters written by H amm } ira hi to his vassal 
Sin-idinnam of Larsa; ten of his great inscriptions, 
besides a multitude of other letters and inscriptions 
relating to the other kings of his Dynasty. Most 
important of all is the Chronicle ot the Kings of 
the First Dynasty of Babylon (pp. 212-252). In 
the Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets , 
etc., in the British Museum (vols. ii. iv. vi. viiL) 
were also published a large number of contracts, 
lists, and letters from the same period. They 
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were copied by T. G. Pinches. Professor Scheil, 
in various numbers of the Eecueil de Travail x, and 
more fully in Une Saison de Fouillcs d Sippar 
(Cairo, 1902), has added many more contemporary 
documents (quoted as S). Dr. Pinches published 
a few in his Babylonian Tablets in the possession 
of Sir H. Peck, Bart. (London, 18S8). Strassmaier 
had published a large collection of tablets, found 
by W. K. Loftus at Tell Sifr, in the Verhandlungcn 
aes V intemationalen Oiientalisten Congresses 
(Berlin, 1882) (quoted as B). Dr. Meissner in his 
4 Das altbabylonisehe Privatreeht ’ published the 
text of many more, chiefly from the collection 
brought home by E. A. W. Budge, and registered 
in the British Museum as Bu. 88-5-12 (quoted here 
asB 1 ), and the collection of J. Simon in the Berlin 
Museum (quoted as V.A.Th. The collection 
made by Dr. Budge, registered in the British 
Museum as Bu. 91-5-9, is quoted as B 2 ). Dr. 
E. Lindl in his article 4 Die Datenliste der ersten 
Dynastie von Babylon* ( Beitragc zur Assyriologie , 
iv. pp. 338-402), Ih-. G. Nagel in 4 Die Briefe Ham¬ 
murabi’s an Sinidinnam ’ {Beitrage zur Assyrio- 
logie , iv. pp. 434-483), with remarks by Professor 
Delitzsch (pp. 483-500), Dr. Marv W. Montgomery's 
Briefe atis der Zeit des babylonischcn Kontgs If a m- 
murabi (A. Pries, Leipzig), Dr. S. niches, Aft- 
baby Ionise he Rechtsurk unden aus de* Zeit der 
ffammurabi-Dynastie (Hinrichs, Leipzig), all deal 
with the same period. 

Important studies of the proper names of this 

S eriod have been made by Hommel in Ancient 
Tcbrew Tradition , and Kanke in Die Personen- 
nnmen in den Urkvnden der Hammurabi dynastic 
(Franz, Munich, 1902). Other"! iterature is quoted 
in these works. T. G. Pinches’ Old Testament in 
the light of the Historical Records of Assyria and 
Babylonia (S.P.C.K., London) is a mine of in-, 
formation for the period. The second edition has 
a fresh translation of the Code. 

It will be seen from the above that we are ex¬ 
ceptionally well informed about the times of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon. These very numerous 
documents illustrate by actual practical examples 
the working of Hammurabi’s laws. They furnish 
innumerable parallels for the rare words and ex¬ 
pressions. 

2. According to the Babylonian King-Lists A 
and B (see Rogers, Hist. Bab. Assyr . p. 312f.), 
Hammurabi was the sixth king of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon, being son of Sin-muballit, 
grandson of Apil-Sin, great-grandson of Zabum, 
who was son of Suma-lailu and grandson (?) of 
Sumu-abi, founder of the Dynasty. In the Susa 
inscription (col. iv. 11. 68-70) the king names 
himself 4 ^amiuurabi, son of Sin-muballit, descend¬ 
ant of Sumu-Iailu.’ There can therefore be no 
possible doubt as to his identity. His son Samsu- 
iluna calls Sumu-Iailu the ‘fifth father of my 
father’ (King, iii. p. 205). A later king (King, 
iii. p. 208), Ammiditana, calls himself ‘descendant 
of Sumu-Iailu,’ so that it seems as if the family 
traced hack descent only as far as Sumu-Iailu. The 
King-Lists also do not say that Sumu-Iailu was 
son of the founder Sumu-abi 

3. The nationality of the First Dynasty has 
been much discussed, and is of considerable im¬ 
portance in determining the origin of the Code 
itself; as, if the Dynasty was foreign, the Code 
may reflect non-Babylonian influence. There is 
no doubt that the names of the kings, except 
Apil-Sin and Sin-muballit, are not of the usual 
Babylonian type ; though* Jensen (Zeitschrift fur 
Assyriologie , x. p. 342) maintains that they are. 
They, and other names of this period, exhibit 
many peculiarities: such as Samsu instead of the 
usual Babylonian £ama&; the enigmatic Sumu 
perhaps for Sumu ; imperfects like iamlik in place 
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of the Babylonian imlik ; strange words liks 
zaduqa , ditana , ammi (if not a Divine name), 
zimri, besides strange gods like Elali, Wadd, 'Anat. 
But scholars are greatly divided as to the nation¬ 
ality indicated by such names. Hommel, Sayce, 
A. Jeremias, and Kanke favour Arabian, especially 
in its old forms as preserved in Mina*an ana 
Saba'an inscriptions. Winekler and Delitzsch call 
these names West Semitic or North Semitic, as 
belonging to the group of Canaauite dialects— 
Phoenician, Moabite, Hebrew, Araimean. S. A. 
Cook, after reviewing opinions, wisely says that 
we know too little of tlie earlier history of the 
languages of Arabia and Canaan. We may con¬ 
tent ourselves with saying that these people were 
a freshly arrived Semitic race who retained, in 
Babylonia, names and words which they brought 
from a former home. In the 7th cent. B.C. the 
Par ran census ( A ssyriologische Bibliothek , xvii.) 
shows many of these peculiarities in names 
borne l>y the serfs under Assyrian rule. They 
may, then, belong to a race recently transplanted 
by Assyrian conquests, or, if indigenous, may point 
to a nationality descended from those who raised 
the First Dynasty to empire. So far as cuneiform 
sources go, we liud most affinity with the names 
of Canaanites in the time of tlie Tel el-Amama 
tablets. But this distinctly foreign influence 
appears not only in names. The Code shows it in 
such words as sift in for ‘ two-thirds.’ 

4. The name Hammurabi lias long been W'ell 
known. In vol. i. of Kawlinson’s Cuneiform lu- 
srriptions of Western Asia, 1SG1 (p. 4, Nos. 1, 2, 3), 
three inscriptions of his were published. Inscrip¬ 
tions in the Louvre were given by Oppert in 1863 
in his Expedition scientifique en Mesopotamia. The 
Babylonian scribes of a later period regarded the 
name as foreign, for they drew up a list of the 
names of the kings who reigned ‘after the Flood,* 
with their explanations of those names. Some of 
the names are Sumerian, or Kassite ; but among 
them is IJammurabi, w r hose name is translated 
KimtarapaUum. Another is Ammizaduga, whose 
name is translated Kimtum-kittum. Hence they 
regarded hammu as the same word as ammi , and 
equivalent to kimtu , ‘family.’ Tlie variants of 
Hammurabi’s name, such as Ammi-rabi, Aminu- 
rapi (late Assyrian), JJainmum - rabi, etc., show 
that they were partly right (King, iii. p. lxv, 
note 4). But it is doubtful if they w T ere right in 
rendering it kimtum. Ammu or Hammu may 
well be the name of a god. In compounds like 
Sumu-hammu, Jasdi-hammu, Zimri-hammu, it 
can hardlj' mean ‘family,’ unless this was deified. 
The element rabi is so very common in Baby¬ 
lonian that we can hardly be wrong in rendering 
it ‘is great.’ The name is like Sin-rahi, Samas- 
rabi, and may well mean ‘Ammu is great.’ The 
adjective rapaStu , applied to the feminine kimtu , 
is ‘wide’ or ‘great’ also; and in that the old 
grammarians were right. 

5. The date to be assigned to the Tirst Dynegy 
of Babylon has been much disputed. The King- 
Lists, if taken in their integrity, woufd put the 
beginning of the Dynasty at B.C. 2454, and Ham¬ 
murabi’s accession at B.C. 2342. But many doubts 
attach to these figures. Nabonidus puts Hammu¬ 
rabi seven hundred years before Bumaburiash, who 
cannot be much before li.c. 1400. Rost reduces the 
length of the Kassite Dynasty by a hundred and 
eighty years, and so places tlie beginning of the 
Dynasty in B.C. 2232, which agrees w r ith Berosus 
as explained by Peiser, and with Simplicius on one 
reading. The whole question is well discussed by 
Rogers in his History of Babylonia and Assyria 
ch. xii. ; but no definite result can be exfiected 
from present materials. Even the lengths of th# 
reigns are in doubt now. 
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The Babylonians at this period gave each year and the cap in the Chronicle here may hav 3 con- 
a name. The year-name recorded some prominent tained the name of this fortress. (9) The year in 
event—the building of a shrine, or an expedition, which the canal ffammurabi was dug . It is not 
for example. Now the Chronicles published by clear whether this canal or the one called Tisid- 
King give the year-names for the reigns of the Bfil was meant here. The latter ran from the 
kings, and assign forty-three years to garunm- Euphrates to Sippar. This event may have been 
rabi, while the King-Lists give him fifty-five. The used only to date Sippar documents. (10) The 
difference may be accounted for by the proved fact year in which the . . . inhabitants of Malgi. This 
that the same year had sometimes two separate probably refers to a reinstatement of the people, 
names. The King-Lists may have counted all on the restoration, of Malgfi and Maer. Some 
year-names, and so have made the reigns too long, event connected with a city dated the next year. 
But this is not always the case : thus, in the King- (12) The year in which the throne of Sarpanitum 
List, Samsu-iluna has only thirty-five years, while was made. This goddess was the consort of Mar- 
the Chronicle gives him thirty-eight. Here, again, duk. The date of the next year is not made out 
we must await further evidence. clearly. (14) The year in which the throne of /Star 

But we can place the monument approximately of Babylon was made. (15) The year in which the 
in the reign. For, when we recall what we know seven images were made . (16) The year in which 

from various sources, we find that llim-Sin was the throne of Nabti was made. Next year another 
reigning in Larsa till the 30th year of yammu- image was made; the year following, something 
rabi’s rei<m. Then Ijanimurabi defeated Elam for Bel. The next year something was said about 
and overthrew Kim-Sin. The following year he * the mountain ’ (20) The year in which the throne 

conquered Iainutbal, a province of Elam. Now, of A dad was made. (21) The year in which the 
0ammurabi boasts in the prologue (col. ii. 11. 32-36) wall of Baza was made. The city Bazu was close 
that he had ‘ avenged Larsa and renovated Ebab- to Sippara, and not far from l£ish. Next year 
bar,’ the temple of Shamash there. This he could perhaps a canal was cut or an image of flammu- 
liardly have done while llim-Sin was still ruling, rabi set up. Then something seems to have been 
We nifiv therefore date the stele after the thirtieth done at Sippara. Then something was done for 
year of his reign. Bel. (25) The year in which the wall of Sippara 

Of some interest is the usually received identi- was made. It was the foundation that was laid 

fication of JJammurabi witli tlie Amraphel of this year, and it was ‘the great wall,’ probably 
Gn 14. With this is bound up the question an outer circle. The next year records a great 
whether Arioch of Ellasar is Rim-Sin of Larsa. flood. Then a great temple"was built. (28) The 
For this view, which has the support of most year in which the temple E-SAM-IIE was built. 
Assyriologists, see especially Pinches {Old Testa - This was the temple called ‘the house of abund- 
ment, etc., ch. vi.); on the other side, see King ance,’ the temple of Adad at Babylon. (29) The 
(i. pp. xxv f., xlixf.). An ingenious method of dig- year in which the image of the goddess Sala was 
posing of the superfluous final l in Amraphel has made. Sala was the consort of Adad. (30) The 
been suggested by liusing, who would join it to year in u'hich the army of Elam was defeated. 
the next word, and read, ‘And it came to pass in (31) The year in which the land of Iamutbal was 
the daj-s of Amraph, as Arioch king of Ellasar annexed. A fuller form of this date is, 1 The year 
was over Sliinur, that Chedorlaomer, , etc. But of Hammurabi the king, in which with the help of 
Arioch is nearly as difficult, and the whole inci- Anu and Bel he established his good fortune , and 
dent is quite inconsistent, unless the configuration his hand cast to the earth the tana of Iamutbal 
of the country has entirely changed since. The and llim-Sin the king.' A further conquest is 
same uncertainties remain as to date on both recorded for the next year, perhaps of the land 
chronologies. Duplias. (33) The year in which the canal of 

6. The Chronicle gives us the following skeleton fjammurabi . . . i'liisj may refer to the coin- 

outline of the events of this reign, l»eing the list of pletion of the work begun in the ninth year, or to 
year-names. (1) The year in which Hammurabi a new canal whose name is not preserved. (34) 
became king. (2) The year in which Ifammurabi The year in which for Anu, Utar , and Nand (the 
established the heart of the land in righteousness, temple E - TUll - KALAMA teas restored). This 
This has been taken to refer to the initiation of legal date is restored from contemporary documents, 
reforms; hut the same formula is used of Sumu-lailu The next year perhaps the great wall named 
(]?* 2177 A), and may only mean religious reform. Kara-Samas was built. The dates of the next 
The Code was probably not promulgated this year, two years are lost. (38) The year in which the city 

(3) The year in which the throne of Nannar was of DupliaS was destroyed by flood. This date is 
mc'de, Nannar was god of Erech, but this throne restored from contemporary documents. An alter- 
wns made in Babylon. We cannot, therefore, con- native date for this year is, The year of Hammu - 
elude tliat IJummurabi was already ruler in Erech. rabi the king in which the people of 'lurukku , 

(4) The year in which the wall of Mala A was de- Kakmum , and SubS. . . . Whether they were 
strayed, gammurabi also destroyed the fortress destroyed by Hood or conquered does not appear, 
of Maer in this year. Malgft is probably not the The dates of the next five years are lost, but- the 
same place as the frequently named Malgia, which Chronicle gives the total length of the reign as 
was close to Sippara. Maer was an important forty-three years. We know several other year¬ 
shipping town. Weissbach thinks both were on names for this reign, but are not able to place 
the Euphrates, near its junction with the IJabur them yet. The year in which Ibik-Adad captured 
(Babylonische Miscellen, p. 13). These fortresses the city of llalnku. Another date refers to the 
were later repaired. The date of the fifth year is building of the walls of Rabiku and K&r-Samas. 
nob preserved, but some god’s temple was probably The latter was built on the banks of the Tigris, 
restored. The sixth year is notedf for the restora- The year of Hammurabi the king in which the 
tion.of some fortress. Some event at Isin marked goddess Ta&mctum made favourable her wotd. 
the seventh year. (8) The year in which ... on The year of Hammurabi the king in which the 
the bank of the canal Nuhu§-ni&i. The meaning of temple E-ME-TE-UB-SAG was restored and the 
the name is ‘the abundance of the people.’ An temple IGI-E-NIB-KIDUIl-MAH was built for 
inscription in the Louvre is devoted to tlie record Zamama and Ninni , and its summit made high 
of the completion of this canal. tjammurabi built like the heavens. (For further details, see King 
on the banks of it a lofty fortress, which he called and Lindl). 

after his father. Dfir-Sin-muballit-abim-walidia, 7. This sketch we may fill out by the details 
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given in letters and contracts. There the king 
appears as an energetic benevolent ruler, who 
kept the chief business of importance under his 
own direction. Most of his letters are addressed 
to one Sin-idinnam, who, if not a vassal king of 
Larsa, was the governor of that city. If he was 
set in the place of Rim-Sin, who was independent 
king of Larsa for the first thirty years of Jammu- 
rabrs reign, we may suppose all these letters dated 
after that event. But, in any case, it is unlikely 
that Hammurabi could give such minute orders to 
Sin-idmnam as long as Rim-Sin reigned there. We 
lind that Sin-idinnam exercised authority also over 
Erech and Ur. At one time Sin-idinnam had a 
military command, for the king ordered him to 
send certain Elamite goddesses, who had been cap¬ 
tured, under escort to Babylon ; and when the 
same goddesses were sent back to their temples, 
under the escort of Inuhsamar and his troops, 
Sin-idinnam was told to attack the Elamites first, 
lest it might seem to be a confession of weakness. 
The earliest known reference to Assyria occurs in 
these letters, when 240 men of the ‘King’s com¬ 
pany* are said to have left Assyria. The Code 
also names Ashur, the city, and Nineveh (col. iv. 
11. 55-63); but last among the list of subject- 
towns. The name of the god Asur already occurs 
in the reign of Sin-muballit (B 1 3, B 1 14). 

8, The king’s piety and care for the worship 
of the gods appear not only in the prologue 
to the Code, where lie boasts of having built, 
restored, or adorned the temples of the chief cities 
of the empire, but also in the above list of year- 
names. Further, in his letters we find him direct¬ 
ing the collection of temple revenues and super¬ 
intending their shepherds and herdsmen. He 
postponed the hearing of a trial because one of 
the parties was on duty at a festival in Ur. He 
controlled the calendar. Bending Sin - idinnam 
notice that the month now beginning was to be 
a second Elul. He is, however, careful to add 
that this must not be taken as an excuse for post¬ 
poning payments for a month. 

The king also gave directions as to the canals. 
We have seen that he constructed several. In one 
letter he orders the dwellers on the banks of a 
certain canal to clear it out. In another case a 
canal was so badly dredged that ships could not 
come to Erech. Hammurabi orders the work to 
be done ‘in three days.’ Even the Euphrates (?) 
stream had to be cleared. 

But it is in the administration of justice that 
this king is seen in the most favourable light. 
Apparently, he was accessible to all. Bribery he 
dealt with promptly; he enforced a merchant’s 
claim for a debt against a city governor; he sent 
instructions as to how cases were to be treated. 
Against money-lenders he was severe, and several 
letters deal with loans or debts. He orders the 
parties concerned to be sent to Babylon, and gives 
instructions for their being guarded. 

The collection of revenue, the due care of the 
royal flocks and herds, the audit of accounts, the 
regulation of food supplies, shipping and other 
transport, labour on public works, and the proper 
exemptions from duty, ore all frequently dealt 
with in the letters. For fuller details and the 
parallels from other reigns of the First Dynasty, 
see King’s Letters of Hammurabi. 

The period of Uammurabi’s Dynasty was one of 
great literary activity. Many of the tablets in 
Assurbanipars library are ascribed to this period 
by their characteristic forms of expression; but 
no works are definitely ascribed by the documents 
themselves to this king. Still, the view is general 
among Assyriologists that this period produced 
most of the masterpieces which later generations 
chiefly reproduced. 
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The picture of monarchy which these sources 
and the Code reveal is by no means unpleasing. 
Like all Oriental despotisms, it is ideally a strong, 
energetic, benevolent monarchy. In the words of 
Hammurabi, he was indeed ‘ a father of his people' 
(col. xxv. 21 f.) and ‘the sun of Babylon* (col. 
v. 4). His Code amply justifies his boast, if it was 
carried out. That is rendered probable by the host 
of contemporary documents, not only for nis reign, 
but for those of his predecessors and successors. 
So far as they refer to the class of cases con¬ 
sidered in the Code, they confirm its working. Of 
course a large number of cases, especially criminal 
cases, were not the subject of written records. 
We have no records of trials for murder, rape, 
incest, or the like grievous wrongs. But we have 
not only contracts of marriage, partnership, loans 
and commissions, and other commercial business, 
but also a number of legal decisions. These mostly 
relate to property disputes, but a few touch crime 
as well. So far as tliey go, they prove that the 
Code was literally carried out. Further, they 
show that it was no new invention, but codified 
the customary law of the country. 

The king was a gwa^-Divine person. This is 
shown not only by the invocation of his name 
along with those of the gods in solemn oaths, but 
by such names as Hammurabi-ilu, ‘ Hammurabi is 
od ’; Hammurabi-&amtt y * Hammurabi is my sun.’ 
len swore by * Samas, Aia (his consort), and 
Hammurabi the king,’ as also by the name of 
Murduk or of Rim-Sin, other gods or other kings. 
See a list of these oaths in Kohler-Peiser, i. p. 
107 f. The king was often accorded the title i-lu 
as a prefix to his name. This custom continued in 
use until late in the Kassite Dynasty. In the pro¬ 
logue to the Code (col. ii. 48), H ammura bi calls 
himself the ‘Divine shelter,’ i-lu puliUu, of his 
land, (col. iii. 16) the ‘ Divine king of the city,’ i-lu 
tar ali , (col. v. 4) the ‘Divine sun* of Babylon, 
i-lu Samtu. 

As one consequence of this sacred majesty of the 
king, he does not directly appear as party to any 
commercial or business transaction. This was not 
so in early times. In one of the oldest monuments 
of Babylonia which we possess, the stele of Manis- 
tusu, king of Kish (M&moires de la D&tgatiov en 
Perse , tom. ii. p. Iff.), we find the king buying 
lands, like any other person, to make up an estate 
for his son Mesalim, afterwards king of Kish also. 
But in all later times the rule holds good. The 
king’s stewards, shepherds, and other officials buy 
and sell, obviously for their master, but his name 
does not come into the transaction. 

9. The extent of Hammurabi’s empire can be 
gathered only partly from the Code. He names in 
the prologue the cities of Babylon, Sippara, Nippur, 
Dftnlu, Eridu, Ur, Larsa, Erech, Isin, Kish, 
Cuthah, Borsippa, Dilbafc, Shirpurla, Hallab, Kar- 
kar, Maskan-sabri, Malk&, Agade, Ashur, Nineveh, 
but only as having done benefits to the temples 
there. The list covers all Assyria and Babylonia. 
He is called king of Martu in an inscription set up 
in his honour, and that is usually taken to mear 
the Westland or Palestine (King, Letters , iii. p 
195 f.). 

v. Social grades recognized in the Code . 
—The Code recognizes three grades of society: the 
amAln , the mutkenu, and the ardu . 

1. The first grade were the men of gentle birth, 
men of family, and very likely were largely of the 
same race as the royal family. Winckler has com¬ 
pared them with the amtlu of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, where it is still a distinct title, and with 
early Arabic ulai (Altorientalische Forschuug • 

en } ii. p. 313). The king himself seems to be ad- 
dressed by the title amSlu Sa Marduk liballitsu 
1 the amilu to whom may Mardnk grant life.’ H« 
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thus held the position of the First Gentleman of 
Babylonia. In many passages amSlu is distinctly 
equivalent to ‘officer/ By courtesy it was ex¬ 
tended, like our ‘Sir* or ‘Esquire,’ to mark every 
person of position not otherwise titled. Even in 
the Code it is usually applied to all free citizens, 
when no distinction from the muAkcnu is necessary. 
It is also used as a determinative before names 
of trades and occupations. Thus the potter, the 
tailor, the stone-cutter, carpenter, builder, and 
other artisans, who are paid a daily wage but 
may have belonged to old trade guilds, are am&U ; 
but not the doctor, the veterinary surgeon, or the 
brander. In some cases this may be accidental, 
but must be remembered in case further evidence 
should come to light. He was an officer when 
performing military service. His residence appears 
to be called an ckallu, which is best rendered 
‘ mansion *; the usual rendering ‘ palace ’ is apt to 
suggest the royal residence. It seems probable 
that every town contained one or more such 
‘ mansions.’ They are named in contracts as 
being built for persons who were certainly not 
kings (B- 333, B a 381). Consequently the slave of 
the * palace’ is not necessarily a royal slave (§§ 175- 
176). 

2. The muSMnu, whose name passed into Hebrew 
as (mifkcn), Ital. meschino, meschinello, Portug. 
mesquinho , French mesquin, etc., occupies a lower 
rank. His penalties are less, but so are his com¬ 
pensations for injury. He is specially legislated 
for (§§ 8, 140, 198, 201, 204, 208, 211, 216, 219, 
222). The rendering of the name is difficult. The 
translation ‘ poor man ’ is not very good. For he 
was no pauper, certainly not a beggar. He had 
slaves (§ 15) and goods. Muller calls him an Armen- 
stiftler ; but there is no evidence of his receiving 
any pension. Kohler and Peiser give Ministerial ; 
but there is no evidence of his having any special 
association with the court, or any special duties. 
The name itself may be taken to mean a ‘sub¬ 
ject,’ originally ‘suppliant.’ We take it he was 
a ‘ commoner/ one of the plcbs, perhaps of the 
conquered race. At any rate he was free, but 
apparently subject to the corvee, perhaps obliged 
to serve in the ranks of the army. We find that 
his offering in the temple was allowed to be less 
than others (Meissner, Beitragc zur Kenntnis der 
Babylonischcn Religion, p. 176 f.). In Assyrian 
times the Babylonians complained that they were 
being treated as mu&lcfinu, not so much ‘ poor men,’ 
but subject to indignities. In the Tel el-Amama 
tablets Amenophis quotes the letter of Kadasman- 
B61 to him, inquiring after his daughter Suharti. 
The Babylonian king says the Egyptian liad his 
sister to wife; but no messenger of his had ever 
been able to see the princess, or know whether she 
was alive or dead. A certain lady they had seen, 
but mindi martu iSten mv&kfnu, ‘ whether she was 
the daughter of some mu&k&nu ,’ they could not 
tell. In omen tablets it is a curse that a man 
mu&ktindtu allak , ‘ should come to poverty ’ (Bezold, 
Catalogue, p. 1566). 

3. The slave ( ardu) was treated very much as a 
chattel. He could be sold or pledged (§§ 118, 147); 
damage done to him had to be paid for, but the 
compensation went to his master (§§ 213, 214, 219, 
220). A repudiation of servitude on his part was 
punished by mutilation (§ 282). .The master is not 
said to have power of life and death ; indeed his 
power seems expressly limited to mutilation. The 
slave could acquire wealth, and act in business as 
a free man, but his master had to be cognizant of 
his transactions. If he was living in his master’s 
house he could not buy or sell, except by power 
of attorney, or written licence from his master 
(§ 7). But many slaves married and had homes of 
their own. Then the master acted as patron, and 


recovered their debts for them. A slave who 
married one of his master’s slave girls was able to 
acquire wealth, but his master was his sole heir, 
ana his children were slaves. On the other hand, 
a slave, at any rate if in the service of a ‘ great 
I muse,’ or of a mu&k&nn, could marry a free woman. 
In that case the children were free (§ 175), and the 
free woman’s marriage i>ortion remained hers, for 
her children, on her husband’s death (§ 176). The 
property which the pair acquired after marriage 
was divided into two equal portions: the master, 
as his slave’s heir, took one half, the wife and 
children the other half. A slave could buy his 
freedom with his savings. This must have been 
a free bargain between slave and master. The 
former had to choose between freedom and poverty 
on one side, and service and comfort on the other. 
The master accepted a present gain in lieu of a 
deferred reversion of the slave’s property. The 
Code does not notice this point. 

A female slave could become her master’s con¬ 
cubine. Her children were free (§§ 170-171 ); and 
so was she, at her master’s death. If her master 
chose he could acknowledge her children, and then 
they inherited equally with the children of his 
free wife ; but these had first choice in the sharing 
of his property (§ 170). If she w r as the property 
of a free woman who was married, the slave 
girl might be given by her mistress to her hus¬ 
band to bear him children (§ 144). Her mistress 
retained the right to punish presumption and 
insolence by degradation to full slavery again; 
but the slave girl, if she had borne children to her 
master, could not be sold. At his death she was 
free (§§ 146, 147). 

The slave was not always contented with his 
lot. He might run away. His captor was bound 
to bring him back to his master, and was then 
rewarded by statute with a payment of two 
shekels (§ 17). But if the captor kept him in his 
ow r n house, and did not give him up on demand, 
he was punished with death (§ 19). So was any 
one who enticed a slave away from his master 
(§ 15). The slave seems to have had liberty to go 
about freely in the city where his master lived, 
but not to leave the city without his master’s 
consent ($ 15). A slave usually had his owner’s 
name, or some mark by w hich he could be recog¬ 
nized, branded or tattooed on his arm. If a cap¬ 
tured fugitive slave w r ould not name his owmer, 
he had to be taken to the ‘palace’ or governor’s 
residence, and there put to the question, and so 
restored to the owner (§ 18). We find from the 
letters that the officers over the levy claimed, for 
the corvee, unowned slaves (B 2 419). The tattoo¬ 
ing of the slave’s mark w r as the business of the 
gallabu, who could also render it irrecognizable 
again. To do this without the consent of the 
owner, rendered the gallabu liable to have his 
hands cut off (§ 226). If he had been deceived into 
doing this by some one who was judged to have 
designs on that slave, the gallabu could sw r ear to 
his innocence and be let off; but the fraudulent 
holder of the slave was treated as a slave stealer, 
and put to death (§ 227). To ‘ mark * a man was 
equivalent to reducing him to slavery. This might 
be done to a rebellious child by the Sumenan 
laws. Also it might be inflicted on a man for 
slander (§ 127), or on a rebellious or insolent slave 
(§ 146). A fugitive slave might be put in chains 
by his master. Harbouring a fugitive was punished 
with death (§ 16). 

The slaves w ere probably recruited principally 
from captives taken in war. We see that certain 

ersons might be bought abroad and brought back 

y merchants. These w ould, no doubt, be offered 
for sale as slaves. But, if they were natives of 
Babylonia, their relatives, their town temple, or. 
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in the last resort, the State, would ransom them 
(§ 32). If they had been slaves before, in Babylonia, 
it seems that they had to be set at liberty on 
being brought back (§ 280). But the Code may 
only mean that they returned to their former con¬ 
dition. Foreigners, once slaves in Babylonia, 
captured thence in war, bought abroad by a 
merchant and again offered for sale by him in 
Babylonia, if recognized by a former master, might 
be re-bought by him at the price the merchant 
gave for them abroad (§ 281). The Code appar¬ 
ently aims at excluding a profit on the trans¬ 
action, but leaves the price to be settled by the 
merchant’s oath as to the money paid by him. 

There is no trace in the Code, or contemporary 
documents, of serfs, or glebcc adscripts such as 
were so common in Assyria and the district about 
Harran in the 7th cent. B.c. (see 4 Harran census,’ 
Assyrioloqische Bibliothek, xvii.). The serf seems 
to have held his lands by inheritance, and had 
property of his own. The class was largely re¬ 
cruited from slaves and town artisans. A serfs 
father is usually named. He was sold wuli the 
land, and subject apparently to military service. 
Many captives taken in war were settled as serfs, 
and the Assyrian kings usually assigned lands to 
the transported peoples. 

The slave proper usually appears as fatherless ; 
but a number of cases occur at all periods, when 
parents sell their children. Free men might be 
sold for debt, or reduced to slavery as punishment 
for crime. In the latter case they probably became 
public slaves. Slaves were subject to the corvee, 
as king’s servants. Even female slaves owed ser¬ 
vice to the State—usually work, such as weaving or 
spinning. It was of great importance to a buyer 
of a slave whether this duty had been discharged, 
and he often demanded a guarantee that it was 
no longer due. It probably was confined to a 
number of years—six seems likely in the case of 
the 0arran serfs. A great many slaves were 
skilled workmen; they were often apprenticed to 
learn a trade. But in early times the trades were 
in the hands of free men. 

Slaves might be adopted as children by free 
men and women, usually to care for the old age of 
one whose own family had already grown up and 
left the home. Such adopted children became 
free, and usually inherited tlieir adoptive parents’ 
property. Further details on the status of slaves, 
especially in later times, will be found in Meissner, 
de Servitute , Pries, Leipzig; and S. A. Cook, The 
Laws of Moses , etc., ch. vii. 

The value of a slave varied much with age, 
accomplishments, sex, etc. The Code avoids the 
question by awarding 4 slave for slave * (§§ 219, 231), 
* half his price’ (§§ 199, 220). A maidservant was 
worth twenty shekels of silver (§ 214), her unborn 
babe two shekels (§ 213). In contemporary docu¬ 
ments a male slave sold for as little as six shekels 
or as much as twenty. A female slave might 
fetch as little as four and a half, or, with a babe, 
as much as ninety-four shekels. 

The reward for restoring a fugitive to his 
master (§ 17), or for curing a slave (§§ 217, 223), was 
two shekels of silver, evidently calculated as one- 
tenth of the ordinary value. This value of twenty 
shekels remained constant as the average to the 
times of the Second Babylonian Empire. 

vi. Class legislation a feature of the 
Code. — A distinctive feature of the Code is its 
class legislation. Not only are the aristocrat, the 
commoner, and the slave treated separately, but 
the Code legislates separately for certain classes of 
the community. 

1. The first class are feudal landowners. They 
hold lands of the crown by service. Their names, 
•id $db$ and b&’iru , are difficult to translate, be- 
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cause we have no modem officials whose function 
exactly correspond to theirs, (a) For the first we 
propose 4 levy-master.’ The 4 levy - master ’ was 
over the corvte. He had to make up the local 

? [uota for the army, or for forced labour. On the 
ormer side he might answer to the field-cornet, 
commandant, pressgang officer, Feldwebel , Stattver - 
treter ; and, on the other, to the ganger on public 
works. He may have had other duties, such as 
the maintenance of local order, but these chiefly 
appear in the letters of the time (see King’s Letters 
of jffammuralri, under 4 ridu^ iii. p. 290). To their 
gangs were condemned fugitive slaves, if unclaimed 
(IP 419). 

The king in various letters orders the exemption 
of temple bakers, royal shepherds or herdsmen, and 
patcsis from the ilku, or 4 duty,* of these officers. 
Further, it is certain that on some occasions this 
duty was military sendee, on others public works. 
It is not, however, clear that we have always a 
class exemption. 

The Code fixes their status very clearly in some 
respects. They might be sent on 4 the king’s way,* 
perhaps a term for a military expedition, but 
probably including any royal business. It was a 
capital offence not to go. To send a hired sub¬ 
stitute involved death, and the substitute took 
over the appointment (§ 26). For a magistrate to 
allow' such personation w'as punished by death also 
(§ 33). If such an officer w'as captured abroad, and 
there was bought by a Babylonian slave-dealer, he 
had, on his return, to be ransomed from his own 
means, failing that, by the temple treasury of his 
tow T n, failing that, by the State (§ 32). But his 
holding could not be sold for the purpose. It 
consisted of land, house, garden, aria stock given 
him by the king, as well as a salary, and could not 
be sold, pledged, or exchanged (§ 34). The penalty 
for its alienation was that it had to be returned, and 
the buyer, lender, or exchanger lost what he had 
given for it. The officer could not be oppressed by 
the governor, neither robbed, defrauded of salary, 
let out on hire, nor wronged in court, on pain of 
death (§ 34). The officer could not leave his hold¬ 
ing to his wife or daughter, nor any part of it (§ 38). 
He had, of course, full pow er over bis own acquired 
property (§ 39). He could name his son as locum 
tenens m his absence, if capable of discharging 
the duties of his office, which therefore were not 
solely military. If his son could not take the 
duty, being a child, one-third of the estate was 
sequestered to the child’s mother for his mainten¬ 
ance, and a locum tenens put in by royal authority. 
To secure the estate from dilapidation, the locum 
tenens acquired a prescriptive right to it, if the 
absentee was away three years or more. This held 
ood only if the absentee had been a neglectful 
older. In any case, one year’s absence did not 
invalidate his claim to resume it on his return. 

(b) In nearly every case the b&'iru is associated 
with this officer. The term means simply 4 catcher,’ 
and is used of fishermen and hunters alike. In 
contemporary documents it seems always to be 
used of fishermen. Perhaps they, too, were a privi¬ 
leged class, as being necessary to the provision of 
food for the palace. It appears that they had 
their special fisheries reserved in each district, and 
were not allowed to poach on other fisheries (King, 
Letters , p. 121 f.). But it is not quite clear that the 
bd’iru, or 4 catcher,’ may not have been, like the old 
4 catchpole,’ a sort of constable. He could, like the 
4 levy-master,’ be sent ‘on the king’s way,’ might 
be captured abroad, held the same sort of estate, 
could make the same arrangements as to his son’s 
taking his duty. He is not expressly exempted 
from the governor’s oppressions, but surely was 
not meant to be at his mercy. This rather goes to 
prove that b&’im is almost a synonym for rid sdbe. 
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(c) So far as inalienability of holding was con¬ 
cerned, the nd& bUtiy or * payer of tribute,* was in 
the same position as the rid sdbS and the bCCiru. 
It seems, therefore, that land was held of the 
crown, as in other Oriental countries — notably 
Morocco now—on two forms of tenure. One carried 
an obligation to personal service, the other only a 
rent or tribute. Both were thus inalienable, but 
might be hereditary. Land could also be held by 
others, who might alienate: votaries, merchants, 
and foreign residents are named (§ 40); but the 
duty, whatever it was, went with the land, and 
must be discharged by the buyer. Some land was 
freehold {zakti); and it is expressly laid down as 
a special privilege that the estates of a Marduk 
votary were thus exempt from the * duty.* There 
is no express mention of tithe, but that probably 
grew out of the ‘duty.* 

2. The votary was also the subject of special 
legislation. She might be devoted to the service 
of a god (SamaS and Marduk are named in the 
Code ; Sin, Anunit, and others elsewhere) by her 
parents; or she might herself elect to become 
a votary. She thus became a * bride * of the god, 
and might be dowered by her father as for marriage 
(§ 178). Her father could give her complete power 
over her property, or not. In any case, she had 
the life interest in it (§ 179). If not absolutely 
at her own disposal,—on her father’s death, her 
brethren, who had the reversion of it, might 
assume possession and maintain her. If they did 
not do this to her satisfaction, she had the power 
to appoint a steward, who would administer it as 
she wished. In any such case it reverted at her 
death, unless her father had granted her the dis¬ 
posal of it by a special deed of gift. If he gave 
her no allowance of this sort, she did not forfeit her 
rights as a daughter in his estate, but came in for 
one-third of a son’s share at his death (§ 180). To 
all appearances, the votary was vowed to perpetual 
virginity ; but she might marry, and give her hus¬ 
band a maid to bear him children (§ 146). If she 
broke her vow and had children, they were not 
recognized as in her power ; they could be adopted 
by any one without her having power to claim 
them back (§ 193). From contemporary documents 
we find that votaries often adopted children, mostly 
other votaries, doubtless to care for their old age. 
Normally, the votaries lived in a convent (§ 110), or 
common home, called ‘ the bride chamber.* It was 
a very large establishment, and is often named as 
a neighl>our in sales of lands. If they did not live 
there, they were expected to be staid in their be¬ 
haviour. They might not open a beer-shop, nor 
enter one, on pain of being burned (§ 110). They 
were highly respected. No one might slander 
them, on pain of being branded on the forehead 
(§ 127). We read of Ut&ni, daughter of king 
Ammizaduga, as a votary (V.A.Th. 630). They 
had a common scribe (B a 2175 A) and a ‘lady 
superior* (B 1 61). The votary of Marduk had 
special treatment, as was natural for a king who 
had made Babylon the capital of his empire, and 
Marduk supreme, even over Samoa in Sippara. 
She was, even if not dowered by her father, able 
to claim one-third of a son’s share in his property 
at his death, and had full testamentary powers 
over it. She had no ‘duty* to discharge (§ 182). 
We continually meet with votaries in contemporary 
documents, chiefly devoted to Samas. They were 
clearly a wealthy body, and carry on business 
freely. They agree with brothers about their 
estates, put in stewards, leave property, and carry 
on ordinary contracts. Many marry. Nowhere 
in the Code or elsewhere is there any trace of the 
evil reputation which Greek writers assign to these 
ladies, and the translations which make them 
prostitutes, or unchaste, are not to be accepted. 
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Greek influence may later have corrupted their 
morals. 

3. Men were also vowed to the service of a god, 
but the Code does not refer to them. The rather 
obscure manzdz pdni , who ‘ stood in the presence' 
of the king, w*ere naturally celibates. Their wives 
could not lie tolerated in the palace. Their chil¬ 
dren, if they had any, were treated as homeless 
(§ 192), and could be adopted by any one without 
the father’s consent. There is no ground for assum¬ 
ing any vicious habits on their part, as the term 
included some of the highest officials of the State. 

4. Special professions were also legislated for. 
The beer-shop was usually kept by women. Even 
as late as the Second Babylonian Empire we find a 
master setting up a female slave in a wine-shop. 
The price of beer was not to be dearer than com, 
measure for measure (§ 108). Corn was legal tender, 
and silver was not to be demanded by the great 
weight. The beer-seller had to give information 
of all treasonable conspiracy she overheard in her 
shop (§ 109). She was severely dealt with : if she 
broke these rules, death was the penalty. There 
is no hint that her house was a brothel, though 
later custom suggests it. 

5. The doctor does not seem to hold a high profes¬ 
sion. He is not an amSlu . The fee for a successful 
operation, involving surgery (removal of a cataract 
with the bronze lancet is probably meant), is fixed 
and graded according to the position of the patient 
(§§ 215-217). An unsuccessful operation is penalized 
by loss of the hands, reparation, or a fine (§§ 218- 
220). A cure of an injured limb, or a rapture (?), 
is similarly treated (§§ 221-223). The veterinary 
surgeon is likewise dealt with (§§ 224, 225). The 
brander, who may also be a barber, and perhaps 
a shearer, naturally follows a surgeon. His special 
treatment concerns his attempting to efface a 
slave’s tattooed mark. If he did this wittingly, he 
lost his hands. If he was deceived, he could get 
free on oath of innocence, but the procurer suffered 
death (§§ 226, 227). 

6 . Builders are treated much the same. The 
builder’s fee is fixed according to the size of the 
house. His bad workmanship is punished if it 
leads to damage. He has to make good all loss, 
and repair at his own expense ; and, further, suffer 
the same damage in his own person as he has 
brought on the house-owner (§§ 228-233). The 
boatman gets a fixed fee according to the size of 
the boat he builds. Damage due to bad workman¬ 
ship appearing within a year’s time has to be 
made good, or the boat replaced (§§ 234, 235). A 
boatman had to make good a boat lost through his 
carelessness, if hired to navigate it. He was re¬ 
sponsible for the freight, if any. If he sank a 
Ixmt, but raised it again, he paid half value. His 
hire was fixed (§§ 236-239). * 

vii. Agriculture . — 1. Land was already 
private property, subject to its duty to the State. 
An impost w T as levied upon the crop, and was clearly 
proportional to its amount ( miksu ). How men 
came into possession of waste or unreclaimed land, 
w'hich mignt be expected to be common, does not 
appear. The reclamation may have constituted a 
title. At any rate, the Code contemplates land 
being given to a farmer to reclaim (§ 44), and the 
contracts show the practice to have been common 
(B 1 186, etc.). The unreclaimed land w T as usually 
taken along with arable land (double in amount), 
and without rent for a time. Then, say in the 
fourth year, fixed rent was expected from all—that 
from the virgin soil being threefold the ordinary. 
The landlord further made an allowance of pro¬ 
visions towards the farmer’s keep. The penalty 
fixed by the Code for neglect to reclaim is that the 
farmer should leave it in good tilth, and pay a fair 
rent (§ 44). Ordinary arable land was let, usually 
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at fixed rents, so much com per acre, six GUR per 
GAN being very usual. A deposit was expected, 
and it was ordinary debt not to pay the rent. The 
Code only enacts that, if the rent had been paid, no 
rebate could be claimed if a storm destroyed the 
crop afterwards (§ 45). But if the rent was not paid, 
or if the land was let on the share-profit system, 
the damage dene by storm was borne by landlord 
and tenant equally, or in proportion to their shares 
(§ 46). This system of produce-rent, or share-profit, 
was very common, the landlord taking half the 
crop, or two-thirds, according to agreement. In 
sucn a case the tenant’s neglect to do the proper 
work prejudiced the landlord as well as himself; 
in this case the Code enacts that lie shall pay an 
average rent, 4 like his neighbours/ or * like right 
and left of him* (§ 42, B a 1031). He had to leave 
it in proper tilth. An important measure of pre¬ 
caution, often stipulated for in the contracts (B 8 
361, 460), especially when the field lay some way 
from the town, was the erection of a farmer’s cot¬ 
tage on the field. He had to be present, as an old 
work on agriculture, often compared to Hesiod’s 
Works and Days , tells us, ‘to scare the birds, 
capture antelopes or wild goats, collect locusts.’ 
The landlord might have a cottage already there, 
and charge for it, stipulating that it be vacated 
with the field; or he might stipulate that the tenant 
should put it up, and leave it at the end of the 
lease. The Code contemplates the neglect to put 
up this cottage, and the tenant subletting the 
field, probably to one who lived nearer. The land¬ 
lord could not object, if he had his proper rent at 
harvest, and if his field was duly cultivated by 
some one (§ 47). 

An important form of tenure was the metayer 
system, where the landlord found seed, implements, 
and oxen, besides paying a wage to the farmer. 
Here the farmer might embezzle the seed, or the 
novender, for which the Code enacts that his 
lands be cut off (§ 253). He might take the corn 
and starve the oxen (it was furnished partly for 
their food), for which he must restore from what 
he planted (§ 254). He might hire out the oxen 
to another, stealing their provender and not pro¬ 
ducing a crop, for which he had to pay a heavy 
line, sixty GUR per GAN (§ 255). If he could not 
pay, he was to be tom to pieces by the oxen on the 
field (§ 256). 

Gardens or plantations were usually let, if al¬ 
ready planted, at a rent of two-thirds produce, as 
fixed by the Code (§ 64). Neglect which would 
diminish the crop was guarded against by enacting 
that an average yielt' should be returned (S 65). 
Land was given to be planted as a garden, the 
owner often stipulating as to what plants he wished 
for. The terms were that the gardener paid no rent 
for four years, and in’ the fifth year he and his 
landlord divided the land equalh (§ 60). If he left 
part uncultivated, that was reckoned in his share 
(§ 61). If he had failed to carry out his work, he 
was bound to do so before giving it up, and further 
fined an average year’s rent for the time he held it, 
if it was com land (§ 62), or ten GUR of com per 
GAN for each year, if it had been unreclaimed land 
(§63). 

2. The Babylonian landowner was often in want 
of ready money despite his magnificent harvests, 
which often yielded a hundredfold. He had to 
employ extra labourers to get in his harvest, find 
seed at seedtime, and wasliableto destructive floods. 
If he had borrowed money and a storm destroyed 
his crops, he might post-date the bond, and not pay 
interest on the loan that year (§ 48). He frequently 
pledged his field to a money-lender; but, whatever 
the terms of his oiler, the Code enacted that he 
should always reap the crop himself, and from the 
produce pay ofl‘ tuo loan, and the expenses of the 
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lender, if he had to find a cultivator (§§ 49, 50). 
Speculation in ‘futures* was forbidden to the 
money-lender. Further, this man could not de¬ 
mand* money ; com or produce was legal tender in 
satisfaction of such loans (§ 51). It was a practice 
with money-lenders to stipulate for the return of a 
loan in the exact form in which it was borrowed. 
If the cultivator put in by the creditor does not 
produce a crop, as the owner had left the care of 
the field to the creditor, he must bear the loss; 
he can claim no rebate on that account (§ 52). 
Hence it was dangerous to mortgage for more than 
an average crop. Gardens or plantations were 
also protected from money-lenders* speculations in 
the same way (§ X). The owner, whatever his 
offer, must take the crop himself, and whatever is 
over and above his debt and interest is his. He 
was protected in other ways. No one could 
distrain upon a working ox, except under fine of 
one-third of a niina of silver (§ 241). The ox was 
not only used for ploughing, it was constantly 
employed to work the watering machines, which 
sometimes required as many as eight oxen. It was 
also needed for threshing. 

3. Babylonian culture was dependent upon water 
supply. On the one side, floods were frequent, and 
had to be provided against by an elaborate system 
of ditches and canals; on the other, the summer 
heat turned all herbage to dust, unless watered. 
One chief claim to the gratitude of posterity on 
the part of kings and priests was the furnishing of 
new canals. Once made, these were expected to 
be kept in order by the riparian landowners. The 
work of repairs, dredging, and cleaning was always 
considerable, from the floods, silt, and rapid growth 
of water vegetation. Hammurabi’s letters often 
deal with the needs of the canals (King, Letters , 
pp. 15, 16, 18, 64, Ixivf., xxxvif.). 

The ordinary repair of the bank was the duty of 
the man whose field adjoined it. If he neglected 
to strengthen it, a burst was likely. He was 
responsible for the damage done to the neighbours* 
crops (§ 53). He and all liis possessions could be 
sold to pay the damage (§ 54). He had the right to 
open a runnel to water his field; but, if he left 
it running and swamped his neighbours’ crops, he 
had to compensate (§ 55) according to the extent of 
the damage (§ 56). The theft of a watering machine, 
probably that consisting of a pole and bucket, was 
penalized by five shekels of silver. The bucket 
alone, or a harrow, was protected from theft by a 
fine of three shekels (§§ 259, 260). 

4. Considerable attention is paid by the Code 
to fixing wages, or hire. The harvester had to 
be paid eight GUR of corn per year (§ 257). An 
ordinary labourer was paid six $E of silver per day 
for the first five months, five BE for the remaining 
seven (§ 273). This would be about twelve GUR of 
corn per year. A working ox could be hired for 
four GUR of com per year (§ 242), a milch cow for 
three GUR (§ 243). An ox for threshing fetched 
twenty KA of corn per day, an ass ten JM, a calf 
1 $A (§§ 268-270). A waggon, with its driver and 
oxen, cost one hundred ana eighty KA of corn per 
day (§ 271). As the waggon alone cost forty 1 $A 
(§ 272), and two oxen another forty KA (§ 268), we 
may take it that a man cost one hundred KA per 
day for carting. A cart might be hired for ten KA 
a aay (S 572). An ox-driver had six GUR of corn 
per year as wages (§ 258). 

The care of the hired animals was strictly 
guarded. A lion might kill ox or ass, and the 
owner had to bear the loss (§ 244). But neglect 
or ill-treatment had to be paid for (§§ 245, 246). 
Partial injury was assessed (§§ 247, 248). The 
hand of God was the owner’s loss (§ 249). The 
responsibility for a savage bull was decided. If the 
animal suddenly got out of hand and killed a man. 
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it was treated as an accident (§ 250). But if the 
animal was known to be vicious and his owner took 
no means to prevent his doing harm, the owner had 
to pay blood money (§§ 251, 252). The price of a 
three year old ox was twenty shekels (B 2 448). 

5. Vast herds and flocks were owned. Hundreds 
of sheep are named as under the care of one man. 
The king had occasion to call as many as forty-seven 
shepherds to account at one time (King, iii. p. 70). 
The sheep had to be taken some distance to pas¬ 
ture. The shepherd gave a receipt for the animals 
entrusted to him, ana was bound to return them 
with reasonable increase in the amount by breed¬ 
ing. He was allowed to use a certain number for 
his keep and that of his underlings. He had to 
face perils from wild beasts and robbers. The 
Sut! nomads were specially feared. We find a 
Sutu hired to protect the flocks from his clansmen 
(B 1 532). The shepherd or herdsman was paid 
eight GUR of com per year (§ 261). He had to 
restore ox for ox, sheep lor sheep (§ 263). He had 
to see that the flock did not waste or prove un¬ 
profitable, or else make good the deficiency (§ 264). 
Wilful embezzlement was to be repaid tenfold 
(§ 265). Loss by the hand of God or wild beasts 
was the owner’s loss (§ 260). But carelessness was 
to be made good (§ 267). When the sheep were 
taken out or brought home, they had to traverse 
the meadows, and must be kept from eating the 
growing crops. To let his Aock eat the com in a 
field without consent of the owner of the field, was 
punished by a fine of twenty GUR of com per GAN. 
This was when the crop was green and the owner 
might expect the com to recover and bear a crop 
(§ 57). It was worse if the crop w as nearly ripe 
and the sheep had already reached the common 
fold within the city, where they were fed on com 
by the shepherd. If he then allowed them to stray 
in a standing field of corn, he had to take entire 
responsibility for the field, and make what he 
could of it, but had to pay sixty GUR of com per 
GAN (§ 58). 

viii. Shipping , and Trade and Commerce — 

1. The shipping trade was considerable. We are 
not altogether in a position to say what the ships 
were like at this time, but freight boats of sixty 
GUR capacity were common, and one of seventy-five 
GUR is named (King, Letters, iii. p. 67). On the 
canals, at least, they seem to have been propelled 
with poles, which were also used to fasten them. 
They were numerous ; os many as twenty-five to¬ 
gether were anchored at the quay of Samas, in 
Sippara, at one time (S 160). A b all times there 
is evidence of considerable activity in commerce 
and fishing along these waterways. (For later 
times, see MeiBsner and Knudtzon, Vienna Oriental 
Journal , iv. p. 129 f.; Pinches, Sir H. Peek's 
Tablets , p. 82 f.). The temple ships are named in 
§ 8. The same word was used for boat builder 
and boatman. If he had completed (literally 
* caulked,’ * closed ’) a ship of sixty GUR for a man, 
he was entitled to two shekels of silver as a fee; 
the owmer probably found the materials (§ 234). 
He had to give a year’s guarantee with it, replac¬ 
ing it with a sound ship if it showed faults within 
that time (§ 235). The boatman who navigated 
the ship was paid six GUR of corn per year (§ 239). 
The hired boatman was responsible for the care of 
the ship, restoring Bhip for ship if lost (§ 236); also 
for the cargo, if lost by his carelessness (§ 237). 
But if he refloated a ship he had sunk, and it was 
sound, he only paid half value (§ 238). A ship 
which ran down another at anchor was held re¬ 
sponsible for the damage (§ 240). The hire of a 
passenger or fast boat was two and a half $E of 
silver per day (§ 276), that of a freight ship of 
sixty GUR, a sixth of a shekel of silver per day 
(§ 277), twelve times as much. 
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2. A great deal of business was done by ship, or 
caravan, with foreign countries. The Code con¬ 
templates captives in war carried away from 
Babylonia being bought abroad by slave-dealers 
and brought back (§§ 132, 280, 281). Slaves might 
be sold and transported abroad by merchants 
(§ 118). We read of a free man who had been 
sold as a slave to Duplias, perhaps for debt 
(B a 419). The Code legislates for the case of con¬ 
signments of gold, silver, jewels, or portable treas¬ 
ures sent by a man resident abroad. The carrier 
was bound to deliver, or pay fivefold (§ 112). In 
this period Carchemish wares were already to be 
found in Babylonian homes (B 1 19). 

Business was done on the Commenda system, as 
later in Islam. The principal, called ‘ merchant * 
in the Code, entrusted money or goods to his 
agent, who gave a receipt for them, and went off 
to seek a market. On nis return he had to repay 
his commission and give a fair profit, or share witn 
his principal. This profit was agreed on as a 
matter of free contract. If he was unlucky in his 
transactions, he yet had to pay cent, per cent, as 
profit (§ 101). But the merchant might merely 
speculate and not bargain for profit on a fixed 
scale. The agent must at least return the capital 
(§ 102). The trader has his risks. In the Tel el- 
Amarna period we find the king complain in" of 
caravans being robbed (KIB v. p. 25). The Code 
contemplates this, and allows the agent to clear 
his liability by oath that the enemy robbed him 
(§ 103). All was to be done by written contract 
(§ 104); money or goods not sealed for could not 
he claimed in the reckoning (§ 105). Disputes 
were punished. False claims on the part of the 
agent were to be repaid threefold, on the part of the 
principal sixfold (§§ 106, 107). The contemporary 
documents abound with cases of partnership. The 
usual method was for each partner to take back 
his capital and interest, and then the partners 
divided the profit equally. The common stock was 
divided into two classes—property 4 in town ’ and 
property ‘on the road.’ The reckoning was made 
yearly, unless the absent agent was detained be¬ 
yond the year. It took the form of a dissolution 
of partnership; all the common stock was inven¬ 
toried and a settlement made, usually in the temple, 
upon oath, and each party entered into compact 
not to dispute the settlement. The partnership 
might then be renewed. 

Warehousing and deposit were frequently re¬ 
sorted to. It had to be a matter of written con¬ 
tract, the goods being deposited before witnesses, 
otherwise no claim for return could be made. 
The warehouseman took all responsibility. If he 
denied the deposit, he had to repay double (§§ 122- 
125). The storage of corn is specially dealt with ; 
the warehouseman took all responsibility, even 
for loss by theft from his store. If he falsified his 
liability, lie had to pay double (§ 120). He charged 
a fee of one-sixtieth per year (§ 121). It was 
common to hire a granary. The granary was 
protected from a distraint (§ 113). False claims 
ou a warehouseman had to be repaid twofold 
($ 126). We have noted the shipping business and 
the beer-shop above. 

3. There is much said of interest on money. 
We miss any regulation in the Code on the point, 
save that interest had to be returned with borrowed 
money (§§ 49, 50, 100, X). It was usually about 
40 per cent, or 33 £ per cent, on corn loons. In the 
lapse of time it grew less—25 per cent, in Assyria, 
20 per cent, in the Second Babylonian Empire. 
But there was never any fixed rate, it was matter 
of free contract. Loans of com at seedtime are 
very frequent; a poor man waa then often without 
corn. They were usually repaid at harvest without 
interest; but interest was set down to be paid if 
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the loan was kept longer. Loans were also frequent 
at harvest time to pay the harvesters. With pledges 
of crops we have already dealt under * Agriculture.* 
A debtor could pay in com, or sesame, according 
to the royal standard exchange value (§§ 51, 111). 
At harvest time, when com was dearest and drink 
most needed, the beer-seller sold cheap (§ 108), 
otherwise she might not make drink cheaper than 
com. The creditor could not refuse to take goods 
in liquidation of a debt (§ 88). Debt might be 
discharged by a written order to a third party to 
pay (B* 315). 

4. Debt might lead to distraint. The debtor 
could ‘name 5 a surety or mancipium, who had 
to enter the creditor’s house and there work off 
the debt. But the hostage was protected from 
blows or starvation; he was still the debtor’s 
property, and the creditor must restore him, if a 
free man, wife, or child, of debtor, at the end of 
three years (§§ 115-117). A hostage slave might 
be sola if the creditor wished to leave the city 
(§ 118). But if the slave was a maid who had 
borne her master children, he was bound to redeem 
her (§ 119). As a creditor was bound to accept 
goods in payment, it is clear these distraints 
were a last resource. They could not be made on 
the creditor’s own responsibility. If he distrains 
upon the debtor’s com without the debtor’s consent, 
he has to pay back what he takes and lose all 
claim for his debt (§ 113). If he distrains without 
having a debt owing him, he pays a fine of one- 
third of a mina (§ 114). He might not distrain a 
working ox (§ 241), under the same penalty. In 
fact, * self-help’ is forbidden; the debtor must name 
‘ his ’ hostage. 

The hostage was an antichretic pledge. We find 
many examples of this in later times. Land and 
crops might be pledged, as above. Goods were 
also pledged, or assigned in lieu of debt. As a 
summary proceeding we may note that, if a man 
incurred a public debt and could not pay, he was 
sold with all his goods, and the claimants shared 
the proceeds (§ 54). 

5. The Code does not deal with sale, which was 
a matter of free contract, except to forbid the 
sale of benefices (§ 35), or to allow sale of estate 
subject to territorial liability. Sales of all sorts 
of property, especially estate, are very common in 
contemporary documents. The prices varied, of 
course, according to circumstances, and there is 
nothing remarkable about them, as a rule. But 
the transfer of ownership appears to have been 
made by the handing over of a stake or rod. 
There were certain rights of pre-emption or re¬ 
demption on the part of the seller’s family. They 
could even buy back sold property. In Assyrian 
times the district governors, city magistrates, 
captains of the seller’s ‘hundred,’ creditors with a 
mortgage on the property, had similar rights. The 
sale is always professedly made outright. No 
credit was given. The buyer might, however, 
borrow money to pay, even of the seller, and 
execute a bond for tne debt, or pledge the property 
back to the seller for it. Slave sales are especially 
frequent. The buyer could, however, return his 
purchase, if disease showed itself in a month (later, 
100 days), and female slaves were often bought 
on trial for one to three days. An undisclosed 
defect in the slave, or a claim upon him for State 
service not discharged, might be grounds for de¬ 
manding back his price at any time (§§ 278, 279). 
The seller usually gave a guarantee against these 
contingencies, as also against vices, like a ten¬ 
dency to run away. In the case of other purchases, 
such as houses, stipulations were made that all was 
in good order, the door and the lock sound, beams and 
sills in position, etc., and all breaches made good. 

Exchanges were often made, and the balance of 


value, if any, paid in money. These were free 
contracts. The Code refers to the practice (§ 41). 

6. Hire is frequent. We have noticed estates 
and workmen. Houses were often hired. The 
term was generally for one year, but eight and 
even ten years are named. The usual stipulations 
as to sound condition are made. Further, the 
tenant binds himself to leave the house in good 
repair, and to vacate it at the end of the lease. 
Rent, of course, varies much. It is reckoned by 
the area occupied by the house, from one-third to 
two shekels per SAR. A SAR of house costs two 
shekels to build (§ 228). Rent was usually paid ii: 
advance, half-yearly. The lost part of the Code 
dealt with house leases, ordering that if a landlord 
turned out his tenant before the lease was out 
he should compensate him; but we do not know 
to what extent (§ Y). Many other buildings are 
named as hired, especially granaries. 

ix. The temple. —It is curious that the Code 
has so little to say of the temple. It was a 
very powerful factor in the life of the period. It 
possessed largo estates, from which a constant 
revenue was derived. These were mostly endow¬ 
ments given by former kings, estates held on pay¬ 
ment of certain dues. The temples and the ad¬ 
ministration of their revenues, herds and flocks, 
were a source of constant care to the king. Ham¬ 
murabi’s letters abound with references to them. 
There is no need to suppose that he derived any 
direct benefit from them. He had his own vast 
estates and property as well. The temples main¬ 
tained a very large number of persons, wholly or in 
part. Many folk had the right of so many days’ 
service there and the accruing profits. One of the 
most curious sorts of property consisted in these 
rights to so many days a year in a temple. The 
rights were hereditary, and could not be alienated ; 
but were freely bought and sold, or pledged, subject 
to the reversions. The Code protects temple pro¬ 
perty ($§ 6, 8), putting it on a level with that of 
the ‘palace.’ The temple had its duties. It was 
bound to ransom its townsman, when captured in 
war (8 32). To it men often went for loans, though 
at Hammurabi’s time most of the money-lending 
was in the hands of so-called ‘merchants.’ These 
seem usually to have been foreigners. Later, most 
of the money-lending, at any rate when without 
interest, was done by the temple. 

x. JUSTICE. — 1. Tile temple was also the chief 
scene of justice. Here men went to take their 
oath, at the gate of the temple or before the 
censer. The object in dispute was taken there 
and resigned into the hands of the god, who was 
held to do judgment and restore it to the rightful 
owner. The judges were not necessarily priests, 
nor were they necessarily scribes. But the body 
of ‘ ancients,’ who usually served as witnesses, and 
also assessors to the judge, were usually found 
there. Very little is expressly stated as to the 
procedure in the law courts. But we know that 
the pleas were conducted by the parties in person. 
They had to be put in writing. The judge ‘ saw * 
them, and, if there was a case, fixed a day for 
hearing. Then the parties had to bring their 
witnesses. The judge gave his decision, and it 
was embodied in an agreement to which both 
parties consented and swore to observe. This 
document was drawn up by the scribe and sealed 
by judge, witnesses, and parties concerned. It 
seems that in cases concerning money or goods a 
single judge might sit; the heavier cases were 
taken before a bench of judges. The first five 
sections of the Code deal with the process. The 
first two sections are peculiarly difficult. It seems 
that a man might accuse another of plotting 
his death, perhaps by magic spells; if he could 
prove this, the offender was put to death (§ 1). 
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But the sense of several words is doubtful, and we 4. The plaintiff pleaded his own case. There 
do not know either the nature of the spell, or the were no professional advocates. As a rule, in 
kind of evidence required. In the second case, the disputes the parties agreed to submit the case 

S laintitf appears to demand the ordeal from the to judges, and together ‘captured* a judge, who 
efendant, throwing on him the burden of proof gave them a decision. They mutually sw ore not 
that he is not a wizard. The ordeal by water, in to reopen the case. Many cases were, so to speak, 
other cases known to us, demanded that the guilty settled out of court. The parties mutually agreed, 
should swim and the innocent sink, but be saved got an agreement drawn up by a scribe, and swore 
in time. This may be the meaning here also. In to observe it. There is no mention of a judge 
either case the guilty one was put to death, and in such cases, but the oath w r as taken in the 
lijs opponent took his estates. In the next tw T o temple. 

sections we have false witness dealt with. If it 5. The death penalty may be regarded as simple 
endangered the life of the accused, the penalty or specific. In most cases it is enacted in the words 
was death (§ 3). If it involved corn or money, the * he shall be killed * ( iddak ). In these cases we are 
false witness had to bear the same injury as he quite in the dark as to how it w r as inflicted, or wiiat 
sought to bring on the accused (§ 4). By * slander* was its nature. It may be noted that the penalty 
in the first case may be meant ‘ treason,* or such is permissive, not imperative. The verb is imper- 
offence against the State as w r as capital. At any feet, the ‘ shall * of the version is future. That this 
rate, it is the ‘crime alleged.’ was the case, is seen by the fact that a clause was 

2. The judge is not very often named in the introduced in one case allowing the husband to 
Code. If he had given a judgment and completed pardon his wife and the king to reprieve his ser- 
the business, it was irrevocable by him. He could vant (§ 129). In another case death is only in 
not retry the case. Appeal to a higher court w’as default of multiple restitution (§ 8). We read of 
allowed. If he retried the case, or altered his other cases wiiere the plaintiff accepted a corn- 
judgment, he was deposed from office, and had position. In fact, the Code marks the transition 
to repay twelvefold what he had given as the from the period when blood-revenge ruled. There 
penalty of the case (§ 5). He had to examine is no trace of this left. The Code, however, does 
into the depositions (§ 9), fix a time, within six not refer to deliberate murder at all. Whether, in 
months, for production of witnesses (§ 13), be that case, the avenger’s right was too strong to be 
present at the execution of sentences (§ 127), denied, or whether the law' of retaliation was too 
reconcile father and son (§ 168), inventory the well know'n, w T e cannot say. The Code does not 
property of a widow ’s children on her remarriage regard the crime as one against the State, but 
(§ 174), decide family quarrels (§ 172). But his against the individual, and he or his representa- 
presence and decision are elsew here implied, and, tives plead for revenge rather than punishment, 
from the numerous legal decisions preserved to us, The Cotie, how ever, regulates this and assigns its 
we conclude that he was constantly employed. bounds. 

He had a local jurisdiction. Suitors might be The unspecified death penalty is enacted against 
referred from one court to another, or summoned a man who alleges witchcraft, and so puts another 
to a higher court. He w r as a professional man, in danger of death (§ 1) without justification: for 
keeping his title even when not acting in a judi- endangering life by false witness in a capital suit 
cial capacity. Most higher officials of the State (§ 3); for entry and theft from mansion or temple 
act as judges on occasion, and cases were often (§ 6); for kidnapping a free-born child (§ 14); for 
referred on appeal to the king. No priest ever housebreaking (§21); for highway robbery (§22); 
appears as holding the office; but that may be for rape of a betrothed maiden living at home 
because ‘judge’ was the higher title. We often (§ 130); for building a house so badly as to bring 
find several judges together on the bench, and the about the death of its owner (§ 229); for striking 
highest official in rank doubtless was ‘ chief judge’ a gentlewoman w’ith child and causing her deatE 
on that occasion. But there was an office or Chief (§ 209); certain forms of theft, taking on deposit 
Justice. There is no evidence that the judge had or buying from a domestic inferior, without pow r er 
any fee. The king’s judges are referred to, but of attorney on his part, or in secret (§ 7); receiv- 
it is not certain that the king appointed all. Cer- ing stolen goods (§ 6); appropriation of things 
tainly, the office was hereditary in some cases. found (§ 9); selling same (§ 10); vexatious claim 
3. Witnesses played an important part in the of property (§ 11); procuring flight of slave (§ 15); 
law courts. The term applied to them, Mu, really harbouring fugitive slave (§ 16) or fugitive militia- 
means ‘grey-headed,* and they were probably, man (§ 16); holding captured slave (§19); getting 
therefore, the elders of the city. As such, they slave’s brand erased (§ 227); neglect of duty on 
w T ere expected to know the rights of the case as part of privileged classes, as a beer-seller wiio did 
well as its facts. But the term gradually ex- not procure arrest of seditious brawlers (§ 109); 
tended its area. Those wiio know (mitdu) were evasion of service or substitution of hireling on 
not necessarily old, and they are called Hbi (§ 9). part of levy-master or catchpole (§ 26),—were all 
We may distinguish three classes of witnesses punished in this way. 

who all bear the same name; (i.) the ‘ elders,’ who Death with specified accessories, or manner, is 
appear as assessors with the judge, and form a sort enacted thus: burning —for theft at a conflagra- 
of jury; (ii.) the ‘deponents* in a court, who were tion (§ 25); for votary, opening or entering beer- 
put on oath, and whose false evidence is penalized shop for drink (§110); for incest with mother 
(§§1-4); (iii.) the attesting witnesses to a docu- (§ 157; cf. Un 38 24 , Lv 20 14 21 9 , Jos 7 18 ); drowning — 
ment. In the case of legal decisions these included for selling beer too cheap (§ 109); adultery (§ 129) ; 
the whole of (i.), but also interested persons; in being a bad wife (§ 143); incest with daughter- 
ordinary contracts, relatives of the principal parties, in-law (§155); deserting husband’s house in his 
neighbours whose estates adjoined, and often per- enforced alisence, if provided with maintenance 
sons who se.em to have been regularly available at (§ 133); impalement —for procuring husband’s death 
the court. In later times this class were called {§ 153, cf. Est 7 9 ); dismembei'ment — for fraud 
the mukinnd, or ‘confirmers.* The parties, especi- uncompensated under the metayer system (§ 256). 
ally the plaintiff, were often called upon to ‘justify’ These special forms either make the punishment 
their plea. This w'as done by witness. Cases had peculiarly appropriate to the deed, or perhaps 
to be adjourned for the production of witnesses embody ancient custom. The penalty in § 21 
(§ 13). Purchase from a minor (§ 7), deposit (§ 122), may perhaps imply that a man wffio * tunnelled 
and even sale (§ 9), were invalid without witnesses, through the wall (built of sun-dried bricks) int« 
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his neighbour’s house might be killed ( on the 
spot/ and buried in the tunnel he had made; or 
it may mean that he could be buried in the open¬ 
ing from which his tunnel started, in his own 
house, assuming him to be a neighbour, and so 
desecrate that house for ever. In the case of an 
adulterous pair, the Code enacts that they shall 
be ‘bound* (together?) and drowned (§129). A 
man who committed incest with his daughter-in- 
law was to be * bound/ and she was to be drowned 
(§ 155). Some think there is an error in the text, 
but it is possible that ‘bound’ really means 
‘strangled/ It is very unlikely that the man 
would be only ‘bound/ The ordeal by water, to 
which a man accused of witchcraft, or a woman 
suspected by her husband of infidelity, had to 
submit, was likely to end in death (§§ 2, 132). 

The working of § 2, which describes the ordeal, 
has been misunderstood. It is well known that 
a wizard or witch ought to float. The Code 
shows that if the river ‘ conquers ’ him he is guilty; 
while, if he is saved, he is innocent. It is difficult 
to see how ‘conquering’ can mean ‘rejecting.* 
Hence this ordeal is not in harmony with the 
ordinary ideas of witchcraft. 

Mutilation as a penalty comes into the Code in 
two ways. First, as a mere retaliation for a muti¬ 
lation. Eye for eye (§ 196), tooth for tooth (§ 198), 
limb for limb (§ 197), are examples. Second, the 
mutilation is the punishment of the offending 
member. A surgeon who, through want of skill 
or care, causes the death of a patient under opera¬ 
tion, has his hands cut off (§ 218). So has a brander 
who erases a slave’s brand (§ 226), or a son who 
strikes his father (§ 195). A wet-nurse, for sub¬ 
stituting a changeling for the child committed to 
her charge, has her breasts cut off (§ 194). An un¬ 
grateful adopted son, who spies out the disgraceful 
origin of his existence, has his eye torn out (§ 193). 
A slave who repudiates his master’s authority, or 
smites a gentleman on the cheek, has his ear—the 
organ of hearing and understanding, therefore of 
obedience—cut off (§§ 282, 205). An adopted child 
who used his tongue to repudiate his adoptive 
parents, had it cut out (§ 192). A man who used 
his hands to steal instead of to work, had them 
cut off (§ 253). 

Scourging is only once named — sixty strokes 
with a cow-hide whip, laid on in the assembly, 
for smiting the cheek of a superior (§ 202). Brand¬ 
ing on the forehead was the punishment for slander 
of a votary or married woman (§ 127). It is dis¬ 
puted whether this may not mean cutting off the 
forelock, as the mark of a freeman. But it is ex¬ 
pressed by the same verb as is used to denote the 
putting of a slave mark on a presumptuous slave 
girl (§ 146). This mark was usually on the arm, 
and was visible (B 3 419), and it could be eradicated 
by a brander. In later times we know that slaves 
had their owner’s name on their arms. This 
points to a tattoo. The sentence was, evidently, 
equivalent to degradation to slavery. The levy- 
masters claimed all slaves who weTe not owned 
privately (B 3 419). Hence the sentence meant 
4 hard labour for life.* These slaves were clothed 
and fed at the public expense, but had no wages. 

Banishment from the city was the penalty of 
incest with a daughter (§ 154). Disinheritance 
was rather a family affair than a punishment. 
Confiscation does not occur. When a man takes 
the house of one who has bewitched him or falsely 
accuses him of witchcraft (§ 2), he is merely com¬ 
pensated for vexatious disturbance. Failure to 
attend to a holding, benefice of an office, led to 
forfeiture of office and the benefice (§ 30). Certain 
unrighteous actions led to forfeiture: thus, if a 
man bought part of a benefice from an official, he 
had to return his purchase and forfeit the price 
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(§37). The same penalty fell upon one who 
bought the property of wards in chanoery (§ 177). 
If a man exchanged with an official part of his 
benefice, he hod to restore it and lose his ex¬ 
changed property (§ 41). If he lent corn and 
helped himself to his debtor’s crop without the 
debtor’s consent, he had to restore what he took, 
and lost all claim to repayment (§ 113). 

Simple restitution occurs only when the holder 
came by the property innocently, as having bought 
property which the seller had no right to sell (§ 9). 
This is compensated for by the seller also returning 
the price. 

Multiple restoration is very common. Fraudu¬ 
lent claim is punished by paying double. A ware¬ 
houseman who falsifies the amount entrusted to 
lrim (§ 120), a receiver of deposit who denies it 
(§ 124), a man who takes presents from a suitor 
for his daughter and does not allow him to marry 
her (§§ 160, 161), pays double. The agent who did 
not succeed in business repaid the capital double 
(§ 101). If he cheated his principal, he paid three¬ 
fold (§ 106); if the principal cheated his agent, he 
paid sixfold (§ 107). An innocent purchaser of 
goods illegally sold, having to give them up, could 
extract fivefold from the estate of the seller, if 
deceased (§ 12). A carrier who misappropriated 
goods entrusted to him to forw r ard paid fivefold 
(§112). A judge who altered his judgment paid 
twelvefold w hat his sentence awarded (§ 5). A 
gentleman who stole from temple or mansion had 
to pay thirtyfold, a plebeian tenfold, or be put to 
death (§ 8). 

Some of the penalties for breach of contract in 
agricultural matters have been misunderstood. 
They depend upon an estimate of average yield. 
The errors are due to misunderstanding of the 
scale of measures of area. G. Reisner long age 
showed ( Sitzungsberichte der Berlin Akndemie, 
1896, p. 417 f.) that the GAN contained 1800 SAR, 
the SAR had 60 GTN. Further, the SAR was equiva¬ 
lent in area to a square, each side being one 
GAR [DU), while the GAR was 12 u long. Taking the 
U to be a cubit, this gives the SAR to be about 
18 feet square. The area of a house w r as usually 
about 1 SAR (§ 228), and w r e find even as little as 
$rd SAR in contemporary documents. Now r , the 
average rent of corn land w as 6 to 8 GUR per GAN ; 
of freshly opened land about 18 GUR per GAN. 
The penalty in § 44 would be not heavy at 10 GUR 
per GAN. Kohler, Muller, Peiser, Winckler, Bos- 
cawen, and Pinches follow Scheil in making the 
penalty 10 GUR per 10 GAN, or 1 GUR per GAN —an 
absurdly small amount. Besides, if that was meant, 
why dia not the scribe w f rite ‘ 1 GUR per GAN * ? So 
(in §§56, 57, 58, 63) they all make the penalty 
^th of the right amount. Further, in estimating 
other fines or wages it is well to remember that 
the GUR contained 300 %A, the $A had 60 GIN, 
and the GIN 180 Se. This $E must not be con¬ 
founded with the Se of silver, of which 180 also 
went to the GIN or shekel, and 60 shekels to the 
mina. The GUR of com was, from the time of 
Manistusu down to the 5th cent. B.C., reckoned as 
worth 1 shekel of silver. Of course the price of 
com varied in times of scarcity or plenty, and 
even during the year. 

We are nowhere told how the sentence of the 
law was executed. Perhaps the judge and the 
elders carried it out; perhaps the whole adult 
population had a hand in it. At any rate, the 
deposition of a judge and the scourging of one 
who assaulted his superior in rank w r ere carried 
out ‘ in the assembly^ ( ina puhri ; §§ 5, 202). In 
contemporary documents the judges are said to 
‘assemble* the city ( daiane alum iphur ; B 74). 
The beer-seller was supposed to be able to hale 
brawlers and seditious persons to the palace 
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(§ 109). The highway robber might be arrested 
(§ 22). These references suppose a sort of police, 
perhaps the b&’iru above. 

6. We may now turn to the crimes or misdemean¬ 
ours considered in the Code. Theft was held to 
be the unlawful possession of property. The worst 
kind was that which involved entry—it may be 
styled burglary. There is no need to supjxjse that 
sacrilege was involved, for it was hardly less sacri¬ 
legious to steal the property of a temple from the 
open held (§ 6). Receiving was as bad as stealing 
(§6). The ‘goods' referred to are any portable 
furniture, and are not confined to ‘treasure.’ 
Theft in the open is less guilty as less deliberate 
(g 8). A minor, or a slave, had of course great 
opportunity to steal. To assist by buying of 
such, or r< reiving from such, was very heinous 
(§ 7). But such were often empowered by deed 
to act for the householder; the Code insists on 
such power being duly witnessed. If a man found 
property anywhere, he took possession of it at 
great peril. If the loser recognized it in his 
possession, he might be condemned as a thief (§ 9). 
He could not sell it; if that were proved against 
him, he would have to restore the price and suffer 
as a thief. The only thing to do was to make 
known his discovery as widely as possible, and 
restore it to its owner. If he did this with a 
runaway slave w’hom he caught in the open field, 
he was entitled to a reward of about one-tenth 
of the restored property (§ 17). In this he wonld 
be guided by the slave’s brand, and the slave 
himself might name his master. If not, he must 
take the slave to the palace, there to be examined, 
and so restored to his owner. To harbour a run¬ 
away or keep a recaptured fugitive for his own 
service, was treated as theft (§§ 16, 19). Kidnap¬ 
ping, or inducing a slave to leave his master's 
service, was theft (§§ 14, 15). Theft at a fire was 

1 »eculiarly heinous as a breach of good faith (§ 25). 
brigandage, or highway robbery, was a capital 
oflence (§ 22). 

Some offences against property were assessed at a 
fair value, and simple or multiple restitution enacted 
(§§ 57-59). Minor thefts were fined (§§ 259, 260). 

It is evident that offences against the rights of 
property were most severely repressed, perhaps on 
account of their frequency; cf. Gn 31 82 44 9 . 

Offences against the person were graded, accord¬ 
ing to the rank of the injured person relatively to 
the offender. Murder is not expressly dealt with ; 
but that the penalty was death, may be assumed 
from the treatment of manslaughter in a quarrel 
(§ 206 f.). Here, if there was no malice, a payment 
of the doctor covered any wound, and deatn result¬ 
ing involved a fine only. If a pregnant woman 
was struck and abortion caused, the child’s life 
was estimated at a fine on a graduated scale. If 
the woman died, the compensation was also gradu¬ 
ated according to the woman’s rank (§§ 209-214). 
A rash or careless operation was penalized according 
to the rank of the sufferer (§§ 218-220). 

Assaults are treated much the same way. To 
strike a parent was very heinous (§ 195). Injuries 
by one gentleman to another were punished by 
retaliation (§§ 196, 197),—-to a poor man by fines 
(§§ 198-201), to a slave by lower fines (§ 199). To 
strike a superior on the cheek involved scourging 
(§ 202); an equal, a fine (§§ 203,204). A slave who 
struck a superior on the cheek was mutilated 
(§ 205). 

Offences against morality were mostly capital: 
adultery (§ 129); rape of a daughter-in-law (§ 130); 
bad conduct on a wife’s part (§ 143); procuring 
a husband’s death (§ 153); incest (§§ 154-158). 
However, sednetion of a betrothed virgin involved 
only a fine (§ 155), and incest with a mother-in- 
law, outlawry (§ 158). 


Desertion of a wife dissolved marriage (§ 136); 
persistent worthlessness of a wife justified divorce 
(§ 141); mutual aversion also (§ 142). Persistent 
unfilial conduct justified disinheritance (§ 169). 
Ingratitude on the part of adopted sons was 
punished according to the status of the son, apart 
from his adoption (§§ 192, 193). Presumption on 
the part of a maid against her mistress earned 
degradation to slavery (§ 146). A maid was not 
necessarily a slave. 

The principle of retaliation was extended to the 
intention of a crime. To put a man in danger of 
a damage was punished by the infliction of that 
damage on the offender. This elucidates several 
points. To accuse a man wrongfully of witchcraft 
(black magic ?) put the accused in danger of death, 
for it was punished by death (§ 1). Similarly, to 
accuse a man of magical arts subjected him to the 
risk of death (§ 2), and, if not proved by the result 
of ordeal, was punished by death. It is clear that 
the Code did not mean to let a witch live. 

False witness was brought under this principle. 
If it imperilled life, it was punished by death (§ 3) ; 
if it endangered property, it was punished by 
equivalent loss (§4). False claim to property, in¬ 
volving peril of life to accnsed, was capital (§ 5). 

Slander against a respectable woman (§ 127) was 
punished by degradation to slavery. Overreaching 
(§ 126), unjustifiable distraint (§§ 114,241), fraudu¬ 
lent claim, undisclosed defects of sale (§ 278), were 
fined. * Self-help * was forbidden, even when most 
reasonable (§§ 49, 113). 

Breach of contract had to be made good (§§ 42, 
43, 62, 65, 125), and was further often penalized 
(§§ 44, 124). Evasion or falsification was strictly 
forbidden (§ 52). Denial of deposit (§ 124); sub 
stitution of a changeling (§ 194); breach of trust 
(§§ 253-256); neglect of entrusted flocks or herds 
(§§ 263-267); bad workmanship in building a house 
or ship (§§ 229, 235); neglect of hired animals 
(§ 45 ft;),—were all penalized. 

Neglect of duty was severely punished, due regard 
being had to tile degree of responsibility of the 
offender. Levy-masters, constables, beer - sellers, 
governors, magistrates, were severely punished for 
breach of duty. Riparian owners were held respon¬ 
sible for repairs to canals and for all damage due 
to neglect. Neglect of reasonable precautions 
was penalized (§§ 251, 252). 

Oppression, bribery, misappropriation of public 
property, were capital offences m governors and 
magistrates (§§ 33, 34). Cruelty to or neglect of a 
hostage for debt was punished (§ 116). 

All disputed cases were left at the decision of 
the king, or decided according to statutory tariffs 
(§ 51). All contracts were to be duly drawn up 
and attested, or were invalid (§§ 105, 122). 

Extenuating circumstances were admitted in 
some cases. A woman left without provision by 
her husband might remarry (§ 134). A man who 
could not hold the slave be had caught was free 
(§ 20). Desertion excused bigamy (§ 136). Bear 
ing children to her master, so far excused a maid’s 
insolence to her mistress that she could not be sold 
as a slave (§ 146). Refloating a ship partly excused 
sinking it (§ 238). Deception excused a brander’s 
illegally rebranding a slave (§ 227). 

Accident, the stroke of God, a thunderstorm, 
the attack of wild beasts, robbery by the enemy 
(§§ 45, 48, 103, 244, 249, 266), relieved a man of 
responsibility for damage to trust, or debt. A 
sudden charge on the part of an ox did not involve 
his owner (§ 250). The natural death in a creditor’s 
employ of a hostage for debt did not render the 
creditor liable (§ 115). But a depositary was liable 
for damage done to goods deposited with him, even 
if he could not help it, because he was undei 
contract, and charged a fee for safe keeping 
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(§§ 120, 125). Want of malice excused man¬ 
slaughter, partly (§ 207). 

Suspicion of evil was not enough. The Code 
continually insists that the criminal must be 
caught in the act. If accused of harbouring a 
slave, the slave must be seized in his possession 
(§ 19). The adulterer, ravisher, etc. (§§ 129, 130, 
131), must be caught in the act. 

An injured party oould condone the offence in 
some cases. A man might save the life of an 
adulterous wife (§ 129). 

xL Marriage, and family life. — 1. The 
laws dealing with the famfty are very numerous. 
For the most part, the Code keeps them together. 
The foundation of the family is marriage. This 
was a contract, first on the part of the parents of 
the man and wife who seem to have arranged 
marriages quite young. The Code, however, 
treats the man as a free suitor; he comes himself 
to the house of the bride’s father and brings him 
presents. The maid does not seem to be free. 
Her father gives her in marriage, accepts or rejects 
the suitor. Women who had been married, or 
were seduced, were free to marry the man of their 
choice (§§ 137, 156, 172). 

Besides the presents, the suitor gave a bride- 
price {terhatu) to the father of the bride ( marhitu ). 
This was usually a mina of silver (§ 139), though 
we find much less in contemporary documents: 
one shekel, four, five, or ten shekels. These irregu¬ 
larities may be due to special circumstances; but 
even a princess, daughter of Ammiditana (B 1 193), 
had only four shekels given for her. It might not 
be given at all. The father often gave this to the 
bride. If a suitor now retreated, he had to 
relinquish the presents and bride-price paid. If 
the father refused the girl to the suitor, he had to 
return double what he had received (§§ 159, 160). 
If the marriage was childless, the terhatu had to 
be returned to the husband on the wife’s death, if 
it had not been returned before (§ 163; cf. Gn 24* 
29 1M * 31 1 ® 34 12 , Ex 22 16 , Dt 22* 1 S 18*). 

The wife brought a dowry with her, the mar¬ 
riage portion ( Seriktu ), her share of her father’s 
property. Though she brought this into her hus¬ 
band’s house, it was tied to her for life. It had 
to be returned to her family, by her husband, if 
she died childless, but he might deduct the amount 
of the bride-price given by him, if this had not 
been paid back to him (§ 164). The Seri let u there¬ 
fore was normally larger than the terhatu. We 
have several contemporary lists of these dowries. 
They included gold, silver, jewels, garments, 
household furniture, slaves even, if not also 
estates (B 1 10, B 1 33, B 1 163). If her husband 
died before her, though his property might be 
divided up, she retained her Seriktu (§§ 171, 172); 
and, after her death, it fell to be divided among 
her children (§§ 162, 167, 173, 174). If she had no 
children, it went back to her father’s house (§§ 163, 
164). Even if she were divorced, she kept her 
Seriktu (§§ 137, 138, 142, 149). She of course 
forfeited it if she were an adulteress, or reduced 
to slavery for misconduct (§§ 141, 143; cf. Gn 16 a 
24 59 - 61 29 a4 -*, Jos 15 18 , Jg l 14 ). 

If the marriage was dissolved without her fault, 
she took a child’s share when her husband’s pro¬ 
perty was divided. If she had children, the father 
had to allow her the usufruct of his estates till the 
children were grown up (§ 137). She was free to 
marry again when the children were grown up, 
and apparently not till her husband was dead. If 
she had no children when the marriage was dis¬ 
solved, she got back her marriage portion and 
either her terhatu, or divorce price {uzubu), of one 
nina, if her husband was a gentleman ; or a third 
of a mina if he was a ‘poor man’ (§§ 138-140). 
When the husband died and she had a family, she 


had a right to a son’s share (§ 172), unless h3i 
husband had given her a settlement (mtdunnd) by 
deed of gift in his lifetime. She might have power 
given her to leave this as she liked among her 
sons, but not outside her husband’s children. Her 
family could not disturb her possession of these 
benefits as long as she lived and remained a 
widow; but, if she remarried, she gave them up 
to her family, to whom they came at her death 
(§ 172). She had a right to live in her husband’s 
house, and the family could not turn her out. 

The married pair formed a unit. Each was re¬ 
sponsible for the debts of the other, even prenuptial 
debts. This shows that they were not always 
children when married, and that unmarried women 
could contract debt. The Code allowed a woman 
to get her husband to give her a bond that she 
should not be held responsible for his prenuptial 
debts, in which case his creditors could not touch 
her (§ 151). But it enacted that this should also 
exempt him from responsibility for her prenuptial 
debts. Further, it enacted that both together 
should be responsible for all debts contracted after 
marriage. This was a heavy responsibility for the 
wife. For she could be assigned by her husband 
to work off his debts as a mancipium (§ 117). Her 
contracting debt was one of the offences which 
might lead to divorce, or even death (§ 141 f.). 

Marriage was a contract. There had to be a 
marriage deed drawn up, sealed, and witnessed. 
Without such riksati, ‘ bonds ’ or ‘ marriage lines,* a 
woman was not a wife (§ 128). The marriage deed 
might contain some peculiar stipulations. Thus 
a man married a sister of his first wife, on condi¬ 
tion that she was to be his wife, but wait on her 
sister, care for her, and carry her stool when she 
went to the temple of Marduk (B 1 21, B s 2176 A). 
The children were to be reckoned children of the 
first wife, probably to inherit her property. Two 
contracts were drawn up—one between the husband 
and wife, one between the sisters. If the wife 
repudiated her husband, she was to be branded 
and sold as a slave. If the husband repudiated 
her, he was to pay her a mina of silver. In an¬ 
other case, a man marries a wife on condition that 
she treat his mother as mistress of the house, or 
be branded and sold for a slave. The mother then 
contracts to leave all her property to the pair, if 
they keep her as long as she lives (B 2 707). 

2. Divorce was allowed. The husband had it 
in his power to divorce his wife with the words, 
‘ Thou art not my wife ’; but he could not do so 
without a cause. He had to return what she 
brought with her, and either pay her a compensa¬ 
tion or forfeit the bride-price he paid for her 
(§§ 137, 138 ; cf. Dt 24 1 22 1 **, Hos 2\ Mt 5 31 19 7 ). 
She retained custody of the children until they 
were of age, and he had to make them and 
her an allowance. But, if the wife had so mis¬ 
conducted herself as to merit divorce, she lost 
her property, or the husband could degrade her 
to slavery. In the former case she was homeless, 
unless her family would take her back, and also 
penniless. In the latter case she had at least 
home, food, and clothing. If the wife sought the 
divorce herself, she could get it if she could prove 
cruelty (§ 142). She then took her marriage por¬ 
tion and went back to her family, but forfeited her 
bride-price. On the other hand, if in this case 
the fault was on her side, she lost her life (§ 143). 
The wife who was childless could not oppose her 
husband’s taking a concubine, unless she chose to 
give him a maid to bear him children. If she was 
seized 'with incurable disease, her husband could 
not divorce her on that ground, but might marry 
again (§ 148). He was bound to let her stay in 
his house, and to maintain her as long as she lived 
(§ 148). But she was not bound to stay; she might 
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take back her marriage portion and go back t-o her 
fathers house (§ 149). Desertion on the man’s 
part dissolved marriage (§ 136); but mere absence 
did not, if the wife was provided for (§§ 133, 134). 
Otherwise, she might remarry to get maintenance, 
but she was then bound to return to her husband 
if he came back (§ 135). 

3. It is clear that the Babylonian was a mono¬ 
gamist : he could have only one proper wife. But 
he could have a concubine, if his wife were child¬ 
less (§ 145). The children by a concubine were 
legitimate, the concubine a real wife. He could 
not put her away except on the same terms as the 
lirst wife (§ 137). 

4. It was not forbidden to votaries to marry 
(8§ 144-146). As the contemporary documents 
show, they frequently did so. But it was evidently 
contemplated that they would not have children. 

5. Bars to marriage are enacted: when a comrade 
slanders a suitor so that he is rejected, he may not 
marry the girl himself (§ 137); when a widow has 
young children, she may not marry except by the 
judge’s permission (§ 177). This w r as granted only 
when the first husband’s goods had been inven¬ 
toried, and given in trust for the children to the 
widow and her new husband. 

6. Connexion with a maid w'as not marriage. 
But the children were free, and so w*as the maid 
at her master’s death. He could acknowledge the 
children as his (§ 170); then they shared equally 
with the other children. A maid given by her 
mistress to her master to bear him children was 
still in the power of her mistress, who could de¬ 
grade her to slavery again for insolence ; but, if she 
had fulfilled her function, she could not be sold. 

7. Special cases arose when a free w oman married 
a slave. The wife kept her marriage portion, if 
anv ; and she, with her children, had a right to 
half what her husband left (S 176). 

8. A girl might be vowed to a temple. In this 
case she became the bride of a god, and, as such, 
might have a marriage portion given her. Of this 
she had the enjoyment for life. But her brothers 
had the reversion of it on her death. She could 
alienate nothing from it. If she did not receive 
this marriage portion from her father, she had the 
right to receive one-third ol a son’s share at his 
death (§§ 180-182). The votaries of Marduk had, 
further, the free disposal of their property at death, 
ami exemption from duty (§ 182). The ladies 
might hand over their property at once to their 
brothers to administer and maintain them, or 
they could appoint a steward to do so. 

Sons w T ere also vowed to temples (B 2 2183, 2480). 

9. The father had powder over his children. He 
could pledge or sell them for his debts (§ 119). 
He sought wives for his sons, and provided them 
with a proper bride-price. This was so important 
a duty, that, if he had not performed it for all his 
children before his death, the brethren at the 
division of the property, at his death, had to set 
aside a bride-price for the unmarried sons, and 
get them married. The father gave his daughters 
in marriage. After his death the mother took bis 
place. She usually acted in concert with the 
growm-up children. In default of both parents, 
the elder brother acted. 

Children were often hired out by their parents 
to work. It seems that, as long os a son lived in 
his father's house, the father had a right to his 
work or earnings. 

Sonsliip coula be dissolved; but only on grave 
grounds. The judge had to consent, and w r as bound 
to try to reconcile the father lirst. Only on a 
repetition of the offence was disinheritance allowed 
(§§ 168, 169). 

10. Adoption was very common. An adopted 
son w T as as difficult to disinherit as a real son. 


The adoption was usually made by contract; the 
father gave the son a ‘deed of sonsliip 1 (duppu 
apltittiu). This might lay dow’n conditions. The 
most usual was that the adopted son should care 
for and maintain his adoptive father as long as 
he should live. Mothers often adopted daughters, 
to be cared for by them. The other members of 
the family were consenting parties. TJie arrange¬ 
ment disturbed their succession to their parents’ 
property; but if married they might prefer, and even 
procure, this means of providing for old people. 

Adoption could be rescinded for faults on cither 
side. When an adopted child failed to keep his 
contract (§ 186), when the adopting parent did not 
treat the adopted child properly (§$ 189, 190), or 
when the adoptive parent chose to dissolve the 
contract (§ 191), it could be done. In the con¬ 
tracts, the right to break the bond was sometimes 
expressly reserved to both parties (B 27). Some¬ 
times the right to dissolve the relation w r as re¬ 
served to the parents alone (B 1 210). Sometimes 
it w as laid down that, if they did that, they must 
give the child a son’s share of the estate (B 1 54). 

In such cases we may regard the adopted child as 
a scion of a good family, whose real parents con¬ 
sented and saw after their child's interests. Such 
a consent was needed (§ 186). When a man adopted 
a foundling, or his own children by a maid, no one 
could make a stipulation (§§ 170, 185, 187). But, 
even w hen the read parents were alive, the adopted 
child might be severely punished for attempting to 
repudiate his adoptive parents. Usually he was 
to be made a slave, branded, and sold. The Code 
prescribes mutilation as punishment in specially 
ungrateful cases (§§ 192, 193). It is not unlikely 
that in these cases the real parents stipulated that 
they should not be known. We find that votaries 
often adopted daughters, and, whenever a child of 
a votary is named, this may be the explanation. 
Slaves were adopted (B 1 322, V.A.Th. 847). 

11. Sons inherited equally. Adopted sons were 
usually heirs to a residuary portion. A married 
and jK^rtioned daughter had no share. But if she 
was not portioned she had a share like a son (§ 180), 
but only a life interest in it. The brothers might 
give her a portion after her father’s death (§ 184). 
When there w r ere children of two mothers by the 
same father, they all shared equally in the father’s 
property (§ 167); but each family snared only their 
own mother’s portion. 

On sharing, if there was an unmarried son, a 
bride-price bad to be reserved for him over and 
above his share (§ 166). A girl’s share was her 
Serilctu , or marriage portion. If she had had that, 
she had no other share; if not, slie had it now. 
A father's free gift to a favourite son did not come 
into the division, nor was his share less on that 
account (§ 165). Daughters, of course, inherited in 
default of sons. The widow took one son’s share 
($171) and her own property. The contemporary 
documents often show divisions of inheritance, or 
lawsuits about them. 

II. The Code. 

§ 1. If a man has accused a man and laid (a 
charge of ?) death [a deadly spell ?] upon him and 
has not justified it, he that accused him shall * be 
put to death. 

§ 2. If a man has laid (a charge of?) sorcery upon 
a man and has not justified it, he upon whom the 
sorcery is laid shall go to the holy river, he shall 
plunge into the holy river, and if the holy river 
overcome him, he who accused him shall take to 
himself his house. If the holy river has made out 
that man to be innocent ana has saved him, he 

* ‘ Shall * is future. In many cases it could be rendered * may. 
It fixes the extreme penalty. 
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who accused him shall be put to death. He who 

K into the holy river shall take to himself 
se of him wno wove the spell upon him. 
[Ex 22“, Dt IS 10 , Jer 27 9 ]. 

3. If a man in a case (pending judgment), as 
witness to slander has lied and has not justified 
the word that he has spoken, if that case be a 
capital suit, that man shall be put to death. [Dt 
19"“*]. 

§ 4. If as witness to corn or money he has lied, 
he shall himself bear the sentence of that case. 
[Ex 23®, Dt 16"]. 

§ 5. If a judge has judged a judgment, decided 
a decision, granted a sealed sentence, and after¬ 
wards has altered his judgment, they shall call 
that judge to account for the alteration of the 
judgment that he judged, and he shall pay twelve¬ 
fold the penalty which was in the said judgment. 
Further, in the assembly they shall expel him 
from his judgment seat, and he shall not return 
and with the judges at a judgment he shall not 
take his seat. 

§ 6. If a man has stolen the goods of temple or 
alace, that man shall be put to death. Further, 
e who has received the stolen thing from his hand 
shall be put to death. [Gn 31 s2 , Jos 7 1L ]. 

§ 7. If a man has bought silver, gold, manservant 
or maidservant, ox or sheep or ass or anything what¬ 
ever its name, from the hand of a man’s son, or of 
a man’s slave, without witness or power of attorney, 
or has received the same on deposit, that man has 
acted t he thief, he shall be put to death. [Gn 23 10 * 18 , 
Ku 4 2i *]. 

§ 8. If a man has stolen ox or sheep or ass or 
pig or ship, whether from the temple or the palace, 
he shall pay thirtyfold. If from a poor man, he 
shall render tenfold. If the thief has not where¬ 
with to pay, he shall be put to death. [Gn 44 w , 
Ex 21 87 22 u * 9 , 2 S 12 6 ]. 

* § 9. If a man who has lost something of his 

has seized something of his that was lost in the 
hand of a man, (while) the man in whose hand 
the lost thing has been seized has said, * A giver 
gave it me,’ or * I bought it before witnesses *; and 
further, the owner of the thing that w T as lost has 
said, 4 Verily, I will bring witnesses that know' my 
lost property ’; (if) the buyer has brought the giver 
who gave it him, or the witnesses before whom he 
bought it, and the owner of the lost property has 
brought the witnesses who know his lost property, 
the judge shall see their depositions, the witnesses 
tiefore whom the purchase was made, and the wit¬ 
nesses knowing the lost property shall say out 
before God what they know'; and if the giver has 
acted the thief he shall be put to death, the owner 
of the lost property shall take his lost property, 
the buyer shall take the money he paid from the 
house of the giver. [ 4 to give * is often = 4 to 
sell.’]. [Ex 22 7 * 9 , Lv 6*J. 

§ 10. If the buyer has not brought the giver 
who gave it him or the witnesses before whom 
he bought, and the owner of the lost property 
has brought the witnesses knowing his lost pro¬ 
perty, the (professed) buyer has acted the thief, 
ne snail be put to death. The owner of the lost 
property shall take his lost property. 

§ 11. If the owner of the lost property has not 
bronght witnesses knowing his lost property, he 
has slandered, he has stirred up strife, he shall be 
put to death. [Dt 19 18f -]. 

§ 12. If the seller has betaken himself to his 
fate (is dead), the buyer shall take from the house 
of the seller fivefold as the penalty of that case. 

§ 13. If that man has not his witnesses near, the 
judge shall set him a fixed time, up to six months, 
and if within six months he has not brought in his 
witnesses, that man has slandered, he himself shall 
bear the penalty of that case. 


§ 14. If a man has stolen the young son of a 
freeman, he shall be put to death. [Ex 21 10 , Dt 24 7 ]. 

§ 15. If a man has caused either a palace slave 
or palace maid, or a slave of a poor man or a poor 
man’s maid, to go out of the gate, he shall be put 
to death. 

§ 16. If a man has harboured in liis house a man¬ 
servant or a maidservant, fugitive from the palace, 
or from a poor man, and has not produced them at 
the demand of the commandant, that householder 
shall be put to death. [Dt 23 W S 1 S 3U ,ft ]. 

§ 17. If a man has captured either a manservant 
or a maidservant, a fugitive, in the open countrj' 
and has driven him back to his master, the owner 
of the slave shall pay him two shekels of silver. 
[Gn 16 7f *, Dt 23“ 1 K 2 s9 ]. 

§ 18. If that slave will not name his owner, he 
shall drive him to the palace, and one shall inquire 
into his past, and cause him to return to his 
owner. 

§ 19. If he confine that slave in his house, and 
afterwards the slave has been seized in his hand, 
that man shall be put to death. 

§ 20. If the slave has fled from the hand of his 
captor, that man shall swear by the name of God 
to the owner of the slave, and shall go free. [Ex 
22 1 ' 3 , Jer 2“, Mt 6 1M *]. 

§21. If a man has broken into a house one 
shall kill him before the breach, and bury him in 
it (?). 

§22. If a man has carried on brigandage and 
has been captured, that man shall be put to death. 

§ 23. If the brigand has not been caught, the 
man w r ho has been despoiled shall recount before 
God what he has lost, ami the city and governor 
in whose land and district the brigandage took 
place shall render back to him whatever of his 
w r as lost. [Dt 21 11 *]. 

§ 24. If it was life, the city and governor shall 
pay one mina of silver to his people. [Dt 21 11 *]. 

§25. If in a man’s house a tire has been kindled, 
and a man who has come to extinguish the fire has 
lifted up his eyes to the property of the owner of 
the house, and lias taken the property of the 
owner of the house, that man shall be thrown into 
that fire. 

§ 26. If either a ganger or a constable, whose 
oing on an errand of the king has been ordered, 
as not gone, or lias hired a hireling and sent him 
in place of himself, that ganger or constable shall 
be put to death, his hireling shall take to himself 
his house. [ 4 ganger ’ = 4 levy-master ’]. 

§ 27. If a ganger or a constable has been assigned 
to the fortresses of the king, and after him one 
has given his field and his garden to another who 
has carried on his duty, if lie has returned and 
regained liis city, his field and his garden shall be 
returned to him, and he shall carry on his duty 
himself. 

§ 28. If when a ganger or a constable has been 
assigned to the fortresses of the king, his son be 
able to carry on the duty, one shall give him lield 
and garden, and he shall carry on his father’s duty. 

§ 29. If his son is young, and is not able to 
carry on his father’s duty, one-third of the field 
and garden shall be given to his mother, and his 
mother shall bring him up. 

§ 30. If a ganger or a constable has neglected 
his field, his garden, and his house, from the 
beginning of his duty, and has caused it to be 
waste, and another after him has taken liis field, 
his garden, and his house, and has gone about his 
duty for three years, if he has returned and re¬ 
gained his city, and would cultivate his field, his 

g arden, and his house, one shall not give them to 
im; he who has taken them and carried on his 
duty shall carry it on. 

§ 31. If it is one year only and he had let it g« 
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waste, and he has returned, one shall give him his 
field, his garden, and his boose, and he himself 
shall carry on his duty. 

g 32. If a ganger or a constable has been assigned 
on an errand of the kind’s, and a merchant has 
ransomed him and caused him to regain his city, 
if in his boose there is means for his ransom, he 
shall ransom himself; if in his house there is no 
means for his ransom, he shall be ransomed from 
the terrple of his city ; if in the temple of his citv 
there is not means for his ransom, the palace shall 
ransom him. His field, his garden, and his house 
shall not be given for his ransom. 

§33. If either a governor or a magistrate has 
taken to himself the men of the levy, or has 
accepted and sent on the king’s errand a hired 
substitute, that governor or magistrate shall be 
put to death. 

§ 34. If either a governor or a magistrate has 
taken to himself the property of a ganger, lias 
lundered a ganger, has given a ganger on hire, 
as defrauded a ganger m a judgment by liigh> 
handedness, has taken to himself the gift the king 
has given the ganger, that governor or magistrate 
shall be put to death. [Lk 12 48 ]. 

§ 35. II a man has bought the cattle or sheep 
which the king has given to the ganger, at the 
hand of the ganger, ne shall be deprived of his 
money. 

§ 36. The field, garden, and house of a ganger, 
or constable, or a tributary, one shall not give for 
money. 

§ 37. If a man has bought the field, garden, or 
house of a ganger, a constable, or a tributary, his 
tablet shall be broken, and he shall be deprived of 
his money. The field, garden, or house he shall 
return to its owner. 

g 38. The ganger, constable, or tributary shall 
not write off tonis wife or his daughter, from the 
field, garden, or house of his benefice. Further, he 
shall not assign it for his debt. 

§ 39. From the field, garden, and house which 
he has bought and acquired he may write off to his 
wife or his daughter, and give for his debt. [Ezk 
46 18 ]. 

§ 40. A votary, merchant, or foreign sojourner 
may sell his field, his garden, or his house; the 
buyer shall carry on the duty of the field, garden, 
or house which he has bought. 

§ 41. If a man lias bartered for the field, garden, 
or house of a ganger, constable, oi tributary, and 
has given exchanges, the ganger, constable, or 
tributary shall return to his Held, garden, or house, 
and furtner shall keep the exchanges given him. 

§42. If a man has taken a field to cultivate 
and has not caused the corn to grow in the field 
and has not done the entrusted work on the field, 
they shall call him to account and he shall give 
a crop like its neighbour to the owner of the 
field. 

§ 43. If he has not cultivated the field and has 
left it to itself, he shall give corn like its neigh¬ 
bour to the owner of the field. Further, the field 
he left he shall break up with hoes, and shall 
harrow it and return to the owner of the field. 

§ 44. If a man has taken on hire an unreclaimed 
field for three years to open out, and has left it 
aside, has not ojpened the field, in the fourth year 
he shall break it up with hoes, he shall hoe it, and 
harrow it, and return to the owner of the field. 
Further, he shall measure out ten GUR of com 
per GAN. 

§ 45. If a man has given his field for produce to 
a cultivator, and has received the produce of his 
field, and afterwards a thunderstorm has ravaged 
the field or carried away the produce, the loss is 
the cultivator’s. 

§ 46. If he has not received the produce of his 


field, or has given the field either foT one-half oi 
for one-third of the com that is in the field, the 
cultivator and the owner of the field shall share 
according to the tenonr of their contract. [Gn 47 s4 ]. 

§ 47. If the cultivator, because in the former 
year he did not set up his dwelling, has assigned 
the field to cultivation, the owner of the field shall 
not interfere; he shall wait (?); his field has been 
cultivated, and at harvest time he shall take com 
according to his bonds. 

§ 48. It a man has a debt upon him and a 
thunderstorm ravaged his field or carried aw*ay the 
produce, or if the com has not grown through 
Lack of w'ater, in that year he shall not return 
com to the creditor, he shall alter (lit. moisten, 
so as to rew r rite) his tablet. Further, he sliall not 
give interest for that year. 

§ 49. If a man has borrowed money from a mer¬ 
chant and lias given to the merchant a field 
planted with com or sesame, and said to him, 

* Cultivate the field, reap and take for thyself the 
com and sesame which there shall be,’ if the 
cultivator has caused com or sesame to grow in 
the field, at the time of harvest the owner of the 
field, forsooth, shall take the corn or sesame which 
is in the field, and shall give to the merchant 
com for the money which he took from the mer¬ 
chant and for its interest and for the dwelling of 
the cultivator. 

§ 50. If the field was cultivated or the field of 
sesame was cultivated when he gave it, the owner 
of the field, forsooth, shall take the com or 
sesame w hich is in the field and shall return the 
money and its interest to the merchant. 

§ 51. If he has not money to return, he shall 
give to the merchant the sesame, according to its 
market price, for the money and its interest w'hicli 
he took from the merchant, according to the 
standard fixed by the king. 

§ 52. If the cultivator has not caused corn or 
sesame to grow* in the field, his bonds shall not be 
altered. 

§ 53. If a man has neglected to strengthen his 
bank of the canal, has not strengthened his bank, 
a breach has opened out itself in his bank, and the 
w r aters have carried away the meadow, the man 
in whose bank the breach lias been opened shall 
render back the com which he has caused to be 
lost. 

§ 54. If he is not able to render back the com, 
one shall give him and his goods for money, and 
the people of the meadow whose com the w T ater 
has carried away shall share it. [Ex 22 s , Lv 25 3W *]. 

§ 55. If a mail has opened liis runnel to water 
and has neglected it, and the waters have carried 
away the field of his neighbour, he shall pay corn 
like his neighbour. 

§ 56. If a man has opened the waters, and the 
waters have carried away the plants of the field 
of his neighbour, he shall pay ten GUR of com 
per GAN. 

§ 57. If a shepherd has caused the sheep to feed 
on the green com, has not come to an agreement 
with the owner of the field, without the consent of 
the owner of the field has made the sheep feed off 
the field, the owner shall reap his fields, the shep¬ 
herd who without consent of the owner of the 
field has fed off the field with sheep shall give 
over and above twenty GUR of com per GAN to the 
owner of the field. [Ex 22 41 -]. 

§ 58. If from the time that the sheep have gone 
up from the meadow, and the whole flock has 
passed through the gate, the shepherd has laid his 
sheep on the field and has caused the sheep to 
feed off’ the field, the shepherd who has made 
them feed off the field shall keep it, anrl at harvest 
time he shall measure out sixty GUR of com pel 
GAN to the ow ? ner of the field. 
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§ 59. If a man without the consent of the owner 
of the orchard has cnt down a tree in a man’s 
orchard, he shall pay half a mina of silver. [2 K 3 W ]. 

§ 60. If a man has given a field to a gardener to 
plant a garden, and the gardener has planted the 
garden, four years he shall rear the garden, in the 
fifth year the owner of the garden and the gardener 
shall share equally. The owner of the garden shall 
cut off his share and take it. [Lv 19^*^]. 

§ 61. If the gardener has not included all the 
field in the planting, has left a waste place, one 
shall set him the waste place in his share. 

§ 62. If he has not planted the field whHi has 
been given him as a garden; if it was corn land, 
the gardener shall measure out to the owner of the 
field produce of the field, like its neighbour, for the 
years that are neglected. Further, he shall do 
the prescribed work on the field and return to the 
owner of the field. 

§ 63. If the field was unreclaimed land, he shall 
do the prescribed work on the field and return it to 
the owner of the field. Further, he shall measure 
out ten OUR of corn per GAN for each year. 

§ 64. If a man has given his garden to a gardener 
to farm, the gardener as long as he holds the 
garden shall give to the owner of the garden two- 
thirds from the produce of the garden, and he 
himself shall take one-third. 

§ 65. If the gardener does not farm the garden 
and has diminished the yield, he shall measure 
out the yield of the garden like its neighbour. 

Here five columns of the monument have been 
erased, only the commencing characters of column 
xvii. being visible. The subjects of this last 
part included the further enactments concern¬ 
ing the rights and duties of gardeners, the whole 
of the regulations concerning houses let to 
tenants, and the relationships of the merchant 
to liis agents, which continue on the obverse of 
the monument. Scheil estimates the lost portion 
at 35 sections, and, following him, we recommence 
with— 

§ 100. . . . the interests of the money, as much 
as he took, he shall write down, and when he has 
numbered his days he shall answer the merchant. 

§ 101. If where he has gone he has not seen 
prosperity, the agent shall double the money he 
took and shall give to the merchant. 

§ 102. If a merchant has given to the agent 
money as a favour, and where he has gone he has 
seen loss, the full amount of money he shall return 
to the merchant. 

§ 103. If while he goes on his journey the enemy 
has made him quit whatever he was carrying, the 
agent shall swear by the name of God and shall go 
free. 

§ 104. If the merchant has given to the agent 
corn, wool, oil, or any sort of goods, to traffic 
with, the agent shall write down the price and 
hand over to the merchant; the agent shall take a 
sealed memorandum of the price which lie shall 
give to the merchant. 

§ 105. If an agent has forgotten and has not 
taken a sealed memorandum of the money he has 
given to the merchant, money that is not sealed 
for he shall not put in liis accounts. 

§ 106. If an agent has taken money from a 
merchant, and has disputed with his merchant, 
that merchant shall put the agent to account 
before God and witnesses concerning the money 
taken, and the agent shall give to the merchant 
threefold the money he has taken. 

§ 107. If a merchant has wronged an agent and 
the agent has returned to his merchant whatever 
the merchant gave him, but the merchant has 
disputed with the agent as to what the agent gave 
him, that agent shall put the merchant to account 
before God and witnesses, and the merchant be¬ 


cause he disputed the agent shall give to the agent 
sixfold whatever he has taken. 

§ 108. If a wine merchant has not received coni 
as the price of drink, has received silver by the 
great stone, further has made the price of drink 
less than the price of corn, that w r ine merchant 
one shall put to account and throw her into the 
water. [Jos 2 lf *]. 

§ 109. If a w'ine merchant has collected a riotous 
assembly in her house, and has not seized those 
rioters and driven them to the palace, that w ine 
merchant shall be put to death. 

§ 110. If a votary, a lofly, who is not living in 
the convent, has opened a wine-shop or has entered 
a w'ine-shop for drink, one shall burn that woman. 
[Gn 38 24 , Lv 21“]. 

§ 111. If a wine merchant lias given sixty of 
best beer at harvest time for thirst, she shall take 
fifty KA of corn. 

§ 112. If a man stays aw T ay on a journey and 
has given silver, gold, precious stones, or portable 
treasures to a man, has caused him to take them 
for transport, and that man has not given what¬ 
ever was given for transport, where lie has trans¬ 
ported it, but has taken it for himself, the owner 
of the transported object shall put that man to 
account concerning whatever he had to transport 
and gave not, and that man shall give to the 
owner of the transported object fivefold whatever 
was given him. [Ex 22 7f -, Lv 6 2 ' 5 ]. 

§ 113. If a man has corn or money upon a man, 
and without consent of the owner of the corn has 
taken corn from the heap or from the store, one 
shall call that man to account for taking of the 
corn w’ithout consent of the owner of the corn 
from the heap or from the store, and lie shall 
return the corn as much as he has taken. Further, 
he shall lose all that he gave whatever it be. [Dt 
24 I8 J. 

§ 114. If a man has not corn or money upon a 
man but levies a distraint, for every single dis¬ 
traint he shall pay one-third of a mina. 

§ 115. If a man has corn or money upon a man 
and has levied a distraint, and the distress in the 
house of his distrainer dies a natural death, no 
case lies. 

§ 116. If the distress has died in the house of his 
distrainer, of blows or of want, the owner of his 
distress shall put his merchant to account, and if 
he be the son of a freeman (that lias died), one 
shall kill his son; if the slave of a freeman, lie 
shall pay one-third of a mina of silver. Further, 
he shall lose all that he gave whatever it be. [Mt 
IS 38 *-]- 

§ 117. If a debt has seized a man and he has 
given his wife, his son, or his daughter for the 
money, or lias handed them over to w r ork off the 
debt; for three years they sliall work in the house 
of their buyer or exploiter, in the fourth year he 
shall set them at liberty. [Gn 31 41 47 1B , EJx 21 2 * 7 , 
Lv 25 39f \ Dt 15 12141B , 1 S 22 a , 2K 4\ Nell 5 S \ 
Is 16 14 21 16 50 1 , Jer 34«, Am 2«- 8 , Mt 5" 18 a8 S Lk 
12 58 ]. 

§ 118. If he has handed over a manservant or a 
maidservant to work off a debt and the merchant 
shall go further and sell them for money, no one 
can object. 

§ 119. If a debt has seized a man and he has 
handed over for the money a maidservant who has 
borne him children, the money the merchant paid 
him the owner of the maid shall repay, and he 
shall ransom his maid. 

§ 120. If a man has heaped up his com in a heap 
in the house of a man, and in the granary a disas¬ 
ter has taken place, or the owner of the house has 
opened the granary and taken the corn, or has dis- 
uted as to the total amount of the com that was 
eaped up in his housi, the owner of the com shall 
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estimate his corn before God, the owner of the honse 
shall double the corn which he took and shall give 
to the owner of the corn. [Ex 22‘ Wj J. 

§ 121. If a man has heaped up corn in the honse 
of a man, he shall give as the price of storage live 
KA of corn per OUR of corn per year. 

§ 122. If a man shall give silver, gold, or any¬ 
thing whatever to a man on deposit, all whatever 
he snail give he shall show to witnesses and fix 
bonds ana shall give on deposit. [Ex 22 7f *]. 

§ 123. If without witness and bonds lie has given 
on deposit, and where he has deposited they keep 
disputing him, no case lies. 

§ 124. If a man has given silver, gold, or any¬ 
thing whatever to a man on deposit before wit¬ 
nesses and he has disputed with him, one shall call 
that man to account, and whatever he has disputed 
he shall make up and shall give double. 

§ 125. If a man has given anything of his on 
deposit, and where he gave it, either by house¬ 
breaking or by rebellion, something of his has 
been lost, along with something of the owner of the 
house who has defaulted, all that was given him on 
deposit and he has lost he shall make good and 
render to the owner of the goods. The owner of 
the house shall seek out whatever of his is lost and 
take it from the thief. [Ex 227]. 

§ 126. If a man has lost nothing of his, but has 
said that something of his is lost, has estimated 
his loss; since nothing of his is lost, his loss he 
shall estimate before God, and whatever he has 
claimed he shall double and shall give as his loss. 

§ 127. If a man has caused the finger to be 
pointed against a votary or a man’s wife and has 
not justified himself, that man they shall throw 
down before the judge and brand his forehead. 

§ 128. If a man has married a wife and has not 
laid down her bonds, that woman is no wife. 

§ 129. If the wife of a man has been caught in 
lying with another male, one shall bind (strangle ?) 
them and throw them into the waters. If the 
owner of the wife would save his wife, the king 
may also save his servant. [Gn 38- 4 , Lv 2Q 10 f Dt 
22--' 27 J. 

§ 13U. If a man has forced the wife of a man 
who has not known the male and is dwelling in 
the house of her father, and has lain in her bosom 
and one has caught him, that man shall be put to 
death ; the woman herself shall go free. [Ex 22 18 , 
l)t 22 23f -]. 

$ 131. If the wife of a man has been accused by 
her husband, and she has not been caught in lyin<j 
with another male, she shall swear by God and 
shall return to her house. 

§ 132. If a wife of a man on account of another 
male has had the linger pointed at her and has not 
been caught in lying with another male, for her 
husband’s sake she shall plunge into the holy 
river. [Nu 5 12f -]- 

§ 133. If a man has been taken captive and in 
his house there is maintenance, but his wife has 
gone out from her house and entered into the 
house of another; because that woman has not 
guarded her body and lias entered into the house 
of another, one shall call that woman to account 
and throw her into the waters. 

§ 134. If a man has been taken captive and in 
his house there is no maintenance, and his wife has 
entered into the house of another, that woman has 
no blame. 

§ 135. If a man has been taken eaptive and in 
his house there is no maintenance before her, his 
wife has entered into the house of another and 
has borne children, afterwards her husband has 
returned and regained his city, that woman shall 
return to her bndegroom. The children shall go 
after their father. 

§ 136. If a man has left his city and fled, and 


after his departure his wife has entered the house 
of another, if that man shall return and seize his 
wife; because he hated his city and fled, the wife 
of the truant shall not return to her husband. 

§ 137. If a man has set his face to put away his 
concubine who has borne him children or his wife 
who has granted him children, to that woman he 
shall return her marriage portion. Further, he 
shall give her the usufruct of held, garden, and 
goods, and she shall bring up her children. From 
the time that her children are grown up, from 
whatever is given to her children, they shall give 
her a share like that of one son and she shall marry 
the husband of her choice. 

§ 138. If a man has put away his bride who has 
not borne him children, he shall give her money as 
much as her bride-price. Further, he shall pay 
her the marriage portion which she brought from 
her father’s house, and shall put her away. [Dt 
24 1 , Mai 2 16 ]. 

$ 139. If there was no bride-price he shall give 
one mina of silver for a divorce. 

§ 140. If he is a poor man he shall give her one- 
third of a mina of silver. 

§ 141. If the wife of a man who is living in the 
house of her husband has set her face to go out and 
has acted the fool, has wasted her house, has be¬ 
littled her husband, one shall call her to account, 
and if her husband has said, * I put her away, 1 he 
shall put her away and she shall go her way, he 
shall not give her anytlrin" for her divorce. If 
her husband lias said, ‘ I will not put her away,* 
and her husband shall marry another woman, that 
woman as a maidservant shall dwell in the house 
of her husband. 

§ 142. If a woman hates her husband and has 
said, * Thou slialt not possess me/ one shall inquire 
into her past as to what is her lack, and if she has 
been economical and has novice, while her husband 
has gone out and greatly belittled her, that woman 
has no blame, she shall take her marriage portion 
and go off to her father’s house. 

§ 143. If she has not been economical but a goer 
about, has wasted her house, has belittled her 
husband, one shall throw that woman into the 
waters. 

§ 144. If a man has espoused a votary and that 
votary has given a maid to her husband and has 
brought up children, but that man has set his face 
to take a concubine, one shall not countenance 
that man, he shall not take a concubine. [Gn 16 lf * 
21 wf * 30*- w *]. 

§ 145. If a man has espoused a votary and she 
has not granted him children and he has set his 
face to take a concubine, that man shall take a 
concubine, he shall cause her to enter into his 
house. That concubine shall not put herself on an 
equality with the wife. 

§ 146. If a man has espoused a votary and she 
has given a maid to her husband and the maid lm s 
borne children, and afterwards that maid has made 
herself equal with her mistress; because she has 
borne children her mistress shall not sell her for 
money, she shall put a mark upon her and count 
her among the maidservants. [Gn 16 41 * 21 10 , Dt 21 14 , 
1 S 1*1 

§ 147. If she has not borne children her mistress 
may sell her for money. 

§ 148. If a man has married a wife and a sickness 
has seized her, and he lias set his face to marry a 
second wife, he may marry her, but his wife whom 
the sickness has seized he shall not put away, is 
the home she shall dwell, and as long as she lives 
he shall sustain her. 

§ 149. If that woman is not content to dwell in 
the house of her husband, he shall pay her her 
marriage portion which she brought from her 
father’s house and she shall go of£ 
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§ 150. If a man has presented to his wife field, 
garden, house, or goods, has left her a sealed deed, 
after her husband’s death her children shall not 
dispute with her. The mother shall give after her 
to the child whom she loves. To brothers she shall 
not give. 

§ 151. If a woman, who is dwelling in the house 
of a man, has bound her husband that she shall not 
be seized on account of a creditor of her husband’s, 
has got a deed granted her; if that man before he 
married that woman had a debt upon him, his 
creditor shall not seize his wife. Further, if that 
woman before she entered the man’s house had 
a debt upon her, her creditor shall not seize her 
husband. 

§ 152. If from the time that that woman entered 
into the house of the man a debt has come upon 
them, both together they shall answer the mer- 
chant. 

§ 153. If a man’s wife on account of another 
male has caused her husband to be killed, that 
woman shall be impaled. [Dt 21 ”***]. 

§ 154. If a man has known his daughter, that 
man one shall expel from the city. 

§ 155. If a man has betrothed a bride to his son 
and his son has known her, and he afterwards has 
lain in her bosom and one has caught him, that 
man one shall bind (strangle?) and cast her into 
the waters. [Gn 24 4f -J 

§ 156. If a man has betrothed a bride to his son 
and his son has not known her, and he has lain in 
her bosom, he shall pay her half a mina of silver. 
Further, he shall pay to her whatever she brought 
from her father’s house, and she shall marry the 
husband of her choice. [Ex 22 18 , Lv 20 ia , Dt 22 s8 ]. 

§ 157. If a man, after his father’s death, has lain 
in the bosom of his mother, one shall burn them 
both together. [Lv 20 14 ]. 

§ 158. If a man, after his father’s death, has 
been caught in the bosom of his head wife who 
has borne children, that man shall be cut off from 
his father’s house. [Lv 20 n , Dt 22 30 ]. 

§ 159. If a man, who has brought in a present to 
the house of his (prospective) father-in-law, has 
given a bride - price, has looked upon another 
■woman, and has said to his father-in-law, 4 Thy 
daughter I will not marry,’ the father of the girl 
shall take to himself all that he brought him. TGn 

24 wh. sl ioj' 

§ 160. If a man has brought in a present to the 
house of his father-in-law, has given a bride-price, 
and the father of the girl has said, 4 My daughter 
I will not give thee,’ he shall return double every¬ 
thing that he brought him. 

§ 161. If a man has brought in a present to the 
house of his father-in-law, has given a bride-price, 
and a comrade of his has slandered him, (so that) 
his father-in-law has said to the claimant of the 
wife, ‘ My daughter thou shalt not espouse,* he 
shall return double all that he brought him. 
Further, his comrade shall not marry his wife. 

§ 162. If a man has married a wife and she has 
borne him children and that woman has gone to 
her fate, her father shall have no claim on her 
marriage portion, her marriage portion is her 
children’s forsooth. [Gn 31 18 ]. 

§ 163. If a man has married a wife and she has 
not granted him children, (and) that woman has 
gone to her fate, if his father-in-law has returned 
him the bride-price that that man brought to the 
house of his father-in-law, her husband shall have 
no claim on the marriage portion of that woman, 
her marriage portion belongs to the house of her 
father forsooth. 

§164. If'his father-in-law has not returned to 
him the bride-price, he shall deduct all her bride- 
rice from her marriage portion and shall return 
er marriage portion to the house of her father. 


§ 165. If a man has apportioned to his son, the 
first in his eyes, field, garden, and house, has 
written him a sealed deed, after the father has 
gone to his fate, when the brothers divide, the 
present his father gave him he shall take and over 
and above he shall share equally in the goods of 
the father’s house. [Gn 24» 25® 27*- 87 48 s0 , Lk 15* 1 ]. 

§ 166. If a man has taken wives for the sons 
whom he has possessed, but has not taken a wife 
for his young son, after the father has gone to his 
fate, when the brothers divide, from the goods 
of the father’s house to their young brother who 
has not taken a wife, beside his share, they shall 
assign him money as a bride-price and shall cause 
him to take a wife. 

§ 167. If a man has taken a wife and she has 
borne him sons, (and) that woman has gone to her 
fate, (and) after her he has taken to himself 
another woman and she has borne children, after 
the father has gone to his fate, the children shall 
not share according to their mothers, they shall 
take the marriage portions of their mothers and 
shall share the goods of their father’s house 
equally. [Gn 31 18 ]. 

§ 168. If a man has set his face to cut off his son, 
has said to the judge, ‘I will cut off mj r son,’ the 

i 'udge shall inquire into his reasons, and if the son 
tas not committed a heavy crime which cuts off 
from sonship, the father shall not cut off his son 
from sonship. [Dt 21 181 *]. 

§ 169. If ne has committed against his father a 
heavy crime which cuts off from sonship, for the 
first time the judge shall reconcile them ; if he lias 
committed a heavy crime for the second time, the 
father shall cut off his son from sonship. [Dt 
21 sa ]. 

§ 170. If there be a man, whose wife has borne 
him sons, and his maidservant has borne him sons, 
(and) the father in his lifetime has said to the 
sons which the maidservant has borne him 4 my 
sons,’ has numbered them with the sons of his 
wife, after the father has gone to his fate, the sons 
of the wife and the sons of the maidservant shall 
share equally in the goods of the father’s house; 
the sons that are sons of the wife at the sharing 
shall choose and take. [Gn 16 1 *-* 8 * 28 21 10 25®, ,Jg 
ll* 7 ]. 

§ 171. However, if the father in his lifetime, to 
the sons which the maidservant bore him has not 
said 4 my sons,’ after the father has gone to his 
fate, the sons of the maid shall not share with the 
sons of the wife in the goods of the father’s house. 
One shall assign the maidservant and her sons 
freedom, the sons of the wife shall have no claim 
on the sons of the maidservant for service. The 
wife shall take her marriage portion and the settle¬ 
ment which her husband gave her and wrote in a 
deed for her and shall dwell in the dwelling of her 
husband; as long as she lives she shall enjoy it, for 
money she shall not give it, after her it is her sons* 
forsooth. [Gn 27 s7 31 18 , Ex 21 1W -, Dt 21 W£ -]. 

§ 172. If her husband did not give her a settle¬ 
ment, one shall pay her her marriage portion, and 
from the goods of her husband’s house she shall 
take a share like one son. If her sons worry her 
to leave the house, the judge shall inquire into her 
■wishes and shall lay the blame on the sons ; that 
woman shall not go out of her husband’s house. 
If that woman has set her face to leave, the settle¬ 
ment which her husband gave her she shall leave 
to her sons, the marriage portion from her father’s 
house she shall take and she shall marry the hus¬ 
band of her choice. [Ex 21 9 ]. 

§ 173. If that woman where she has entered 
shall have borne children to her later husband, 
after that woman has died, the former and later 
sons shall share her marriage portion. 

§ 174. If she has not borne children to her latei 
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husband, the sons of her bridegroom shall take her i 
marriage portion. ! 

§ 175. It either a slave of the palace or a slave of 
a poor man has taken to wife the daughter of a j 
gentleman and she has borne sons, the owner of 
the slave shall have no claim on the sons of the 
daughter of a gentleman for service. [2 K 22“ \ 
Jer 38 7 39“]. 

§ 176. However, if a slave of the palace or a 
slave of a poor man has taken to wife the daughter 
of a gentleman, and, when he married her, with 
a marriage portion from her father’s house she 
entered into the house of the slave of the palace, 
or of the slave of the poor man, and from that 
time they started to keep house and acquired pro- 
l>erty, after either the slave of the palace or the 
slave of the poor man lias gone to liis fate, the 
daughter of the gentleman shall take her marriage 
portion, and whatever her husband and she had 
acquired from the time they started one shall 
divide in two parts, and the owner of the slave 
shall take one-half, the gentleman’s daughter shall 
take one-half for her children. If the gentleman’s 
daughter had no marriage portion, whatever her 
husband and she from the time they started have 
acquired one shall divide into two parts and the 
owner of the slave shall take half, the gentleman’s 
daughter shall take half for her sons. 

§ 177. If a widow w hose children are young has 
set her face to enter into the house of another, 
without consent of a judge she shall not enter. 
When she enters into the house of another, the 
judge shall inquire into what is left of her former 
husband’s house, and he shall entrust the house of 
her former husband to her later husband and that 
woman and cause them to receive a deed. They 
shall keep the house and rear the little ones. Not 
a utensil shall they give for money. The buyer 
that has bought a utensil of a widow’s sons shall ! 
lose his money and shall return the property to its 
owners. 

§ ITS. If a lady, a votary, or a vowed woman 
whose father has granted her a marriage portion, 
has written her a deed, in the deed that lie has 
written her has not, however, w'ritten for her j 
‘ after her wherever is good to her to give,’ has not 
permitted her full choice, after the father has 
gone to his fate, her brothers shall take her field 
and her garden and according to the value of her 
share shall give her corn, oil, and wool, and shall 
content her heart. If her brothers have not given 
her com, oil, and w'ool according to the value of 
her share, and have not contented her heart, she 
shall give her field or her garden to a cultivator, 
w hoever pleases her, and her cultivator shall main¬ 
tain her. The field, garden, or whatever her father 
has given her she shall enjoy as long as she lives, 
she shall not give it for money, she shall not 
answer with it to another. Her sonship is her 
brothers’ forsooth. [Hos 2 8f -]. 

§ 179. If a lady, a votary, or a vowed woman 
w'hose father has granted her a marriage portion, 
has written her a deed, in the deed he wrote her 
lias written for her * after her wherever is good to 
her to give,’ has allowed to her all her choice, 
after the father has gone to his fate, after her she 
shall give wherever is good to her, her brothers 
have no claim on her. 

§ 180. If a father to his daughter, a votary, 
bride, or vowed woman, has not granted a mar¬ 
riage nhrtion, after the father has gone to his 
fate, she shall take in the goods of the father’s 
house a share like one son, as long as she lives 
she shall enjoy it, after her it is her brothers’ 
forsooth. 

§ 181. If a father has vowed to God a votary, 
hierodule, or virgin, and has not granted her a 
marriage portion, after the father has gone to his 
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fate, she shall take in the goods of the father’s 
house one-third of a son’s share and shall enjoy 
it as long as she lives, after her it is her brothers’ 
forsooth. 

§ 182. If a father, to his daughter, a votary of 
Marduk of Bab 3 'lon, has not granted a marriage 
portion, has not w'ritten her a deed, after tne 
father lias gone to his fate, she shall share with 
her brothers in the goods of the father’s house, 
one-third of a son’s share, and shall pay no tax. 
A votary of Marduk, after her, shall give wherever 
it is good to her. 

§ 183. If a father to his daughter by a concubine, 
has granted her a marriage portion, has given her 
to a husband, has w'ritten lier a deed, after the 
father has gone to his fate, she shall not share in 
the goods of the father’s house. [Gn 25 6 , Jg 11 2 ]. 

§ 184. If a man to his daughter by a concubine 
has not granted a marriage portion, has not given 
her to a husband, after the father has gone to liis 
fate, her brothers, according to the capacity of the 
father’s house, shall grant her a marriage portion 
and shall give her to a husband. [Gn 25®, Dt 
21 15-17 ]. 

§ 185. If a man has taken a young child *from 
his waters ’ to sonship and has reared him up, no 
one has any claim against that nursling. [Gn 48 s ]. 

§ 186. If a man has taken a young child to son- 
ship, and w hen he took him his father and mother 
rebelled, that nursling shall return to his father’s 
house. 

§ 187. The son of a XEE-SE-GA, a palace warder, 
or the son of a vowed woman no one lias any claim 
upon. 

§ 188. If an artisan has taken a son to bring up 
and has caused him to learn his handicraft, no one 
has anj- claim. 

§ 189. If he lias not caused him to learn his 
handicraft, that nursling shall return to his father’s 
house. 

§ 190. If a man has not miml>ered with his sons 
the child whom he took to his sonship and brought 
up, that nursling shall return to his father’s house. 

§ 191. If a man, after lie has taken a young child 
to liis sonship and brought him up, has made a 
house for himself and acquired children and has 
set his face to cut off the nursling, that child shall 
not go his way, the father that brought him up 
shall give to him from his goods one-third of his 
sonship and lie shall go off ; from field, garden, 
and house he shall not give him. 

§ 192. If a son of a palace w'arder or of a vow r ed 
woman to the father tnat brought him up and the 
mother that brought him up has said, ‘Thou art 
not my father, thou art not my mother,’ one shall 
cut out his tongue. 

§ 193. If a son of a palace warder or of a vowed 
woman has know'n his father’s house, and has 
hated the father that brought him up or the 
mother that brought him up, and has gone off 
to the house of his father, one shall tear out 
liis eye. [Pr 30 17 ]. 

§ 194. If a man has given his son to a w et-nurse, 
(and) that son has died in the hand of the wet- 
nurse, (and) the w'et-nurse without consent of his 
father and his mother has procured another child, 
one shall call her to account, and because without 
consent of his father and his mother she has pro¬ 
cured another child, one shall cut off her breasts. 

§ 195. If a man has struck his father, one shcdl 
cut off* his hands. [Ex 21“* 17 , Lv 20*, Dt 21“ 25“ 
Pr 30 17 ]. 

§ 196. If a man has caused the loss of a gentle¬ 
man’s eye, one shall cause his eye to be lost. [Ex 
21*“-, Lv 24“S Dt 19 21 , Mt 5 s8 ]. 

§ 197. If he has shattered a gentleman’s limb, 
one shall shatter his limb. 

§ 198. If he has caused a poor man to lase his 
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eye or shattered a poor man’s limb, he shall pay 
one niina of silver. 

§ 199. If lie has caused the loss of the eye of a 
gentleman’s servant or has shattered the limb of 
a gentleman’s servant, he shall pay half his price. 
[Ex 21 S6f -]. 

§ 200. If a man has made the tooth of a man 
that is his equal to fall out, one shall make his 
tooth fall out. [Ex 21 34 ]. 

§ 201. If he has made the tooth of a poor man 
to fall out, he shall pay one-third of a mina of 
silver. 

§ 202. If a man has struck the cheek of a man 
who is his superior, he shall be struck in the 
assembly with sixty strokes of a cow-hide whip. 

§ 203. If a man of gentle birth has struck the 
cheek of a man of gentle birth who is his equal, 
he shall pay one mina of silver. [Lv 24 17 * 81 ]. 

§ 204. If a poor man has struck the cheek of a 
poor man, he shall pay ten shekels of silver. 

§205. If a gentleman’s servant has struck the 
cheek of a freeman, one shall cut oft* his ear. 

§ 206. If a man has struck a man in a quarrel 
and has caused him a wound, that man shall 
swear, 4 1 did not strike him knowingly,’ and shall 
answ er for the doctor. [Ex 21 18f -, Nu 35 16f -, Dt 19 4 *-]. 

§ 207. If he has died of his blows, he shall sw ear, 
and if he be of gentle birth he shall pay half a 
mina of silver. [Ex 21 20 ]. 

§ 208. If he be the son of a poor man, he shall 
pay one-third of a mina of silver. 

§ 209. If a man has struck a gentleman’s daughter 
and caused her to drop what is in her womb, he 
shall pay ten shekels of silver for what was in her 
womb. [Ex 21 22 - 27 ]. 

§ 210. If that woman has died, one shall put to 
death his daughter. [Ex 21 23 , Dt 24 16 ]. 

§211. If through his blows he lias caused the 
daughter of a poor man to drop that which is in 
her womb, he shall pay five shekels of silver. 

§ 212. If that woman has died, he shall pay half 
a mina of silver. 

§ 213. If he has struck a gentleman’s maid¬ 
servant and caused her to drop that which is in 
her womb, he shall pay two shekels of silver. 
[Ex 21 20 ]. 

§214. If that maid-servant has died, he shall 
pay one-third of a mina of silver. [Ex 2I 22 ]. 

§ 215. If a doctor has treated a gentleman for 
a severe wound with a bronze lancet and has 
cured the man, or has removed a cataract of the 
eye for a gentleman wdth the bronze lancet and 
has cured the eye of the gentleman, he shall take 
ten shekels of silver. 

§ 216. If he (the patient) be the son of a poor 
man, he shall take five shekels of silver. 

§ 217. If he be a gentleman’s servant, the master 
of the servant shall give two shekels of silver to 
the doctor. 

§ 218. If the doctor has treated a gentleman 
for a severe wound with a lancet of bronze and 
has caused the gentleman to die, or has removed 
a cataract of the eye for a gentleman with the 
bronze lancet and has caused the loss of the gentle¬ 
man’s eye, one shall cut off his hands. 

§ 219. If a doctor has treated the severe w ound 
of a slave of a poor man with a bronze lancet and 
has caused his death, he shall render slave for 
slave. [Ex 21“]. 

§ 220. If he has removed a cataract with a bronze 
lancet and has made him lose his eye, he shall pay 
in money half his price. 

§ 221. If & doctor has cured the shattered limb 
of a gentleman, or has cured a diseased bowel, the 
atient shall give five shekels of silver to the 
octor. 

§ 222. If he is the son of a poor man, he shall 
give three shekels of silver. 


§ 223. If a gentleman’s servant, the master of 
the slave shall give two shekels of silver to the 
doctor. 

§ 224. If a cow doctor or an ass doctor has 
treated a cow or an ass for a severe wound and 
cured it, the owmer of the cow or ass shall give 
one-sixth of a shekel of silver to the doctor as 
his fee. 

§ 225. If he has treated a cow or an ass for a 
severe w’ound and has caused it to die, he shall 
give a quarter of its price to the owner of the ox 
or ass. [Lv 21 6 ]. 

§ 226. If a brander without consent of the owner 
of the slave has made a slave’s mark irrecognizable, 
one shall cut off the hands of that brander. 

§ 227. If a man has deceived the brander, and 
has caused him to make a slave’s mark irrecog¬ 
nizable, that man one shall kill him ami bury him 
in his house ; the brander shall swear, * Not know¬ 
ing I branded him,’ and shall go free. 

§ 228. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has completed it, he shall give him as his 
fee two shekels of silver per SAR of house. 

§ 229. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has not made strong his work and the house 
he built has fallen and he has caused the death of 
the owner of the house, that builder shall be put 
to death. 

§ 230. If he lias caused the son of the owuier of 
the house to die, one shall put to death the son 
of that builder. [Dt 24 w ]. 

§ 231. If he has caused the slave of the owner of 
the house to die, he shall give slave for slave to 
the ow’ner of the house. 

§ 232. If he has caused the loss of goods, he 
shall render back whatever lie has caused the 
loss of. Further, because he did not make strong 
the house lie built and it fell, from his own goods 
he shall rebuild the house that fell. 

§ 233. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and lias not jointed his work and the wall lias 
fallen, that builder at his own cost shall make 
good that wall. 

§ 234. If a boatman lias completed a ship of 
sixty GUR for a man, he shall give him two shekels 
of silver for his fee. 

§235. If a boatman, has completed a ship for 
a man and has not made his work trustworthy, 
and in that same year that he built that ship it 
has suffered an injury, the boatman shall exchange 
that ship or shall make it strong at his own ex¬ 
pense and shall give a strong ship to the owner of 
the ship. 

§ 236. If a man has given his ship to a boatman 
on hire, and the boatman has been careless, has 
grounded the ship, or has caused it to be lost, 
the boatman shall render ship for ship to the 
ow’ner. 

§ 237. If a man has hired a boatman and ship, 
and vdth corn, wool, oil, dates, or whatever it be 
as freight, has freighted her, (and) that boatman 
has been careless and grounded the ship, or has 
caused what is in her to be lost, the boatman shall 
render back the ship which lie has grounded and 
whatever in her he has caused to be lost. 

§ 238. If a boatman lias grounded the ship of a 
man and lias refloated her, he shall give money to 
half her price. 

§ 239. If a man has hired a boatman, he shall 
give him six GUR of com per year. 

§ 240. If a ship that is going forward has struck 
a ship at anchor and has sunk her, the owner of 
the ship that has been sunk shall recount before 
God whatever he has lost in his ship, and that of 
the ship going forward which sunk the ship at 
anchor shall render to him his Bhip and whatever 
of his was lost. 

§ 241. If a man has taken an ox on distraint, he 
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shall pay one-third of a mina of silver. [Ex 22 s9 , 
Dt 24®- 1 *]. 

$ 242. If a inan has hired a working ox for one 
year, he shall pay four OUR of corn as its hire. 
[Ex 22 14 ]. 

§ 243. If a milch cow, he shall give three GUR of 
com to its owner. [Gn 31 s9 , Ex 22 13 ]. 

§ 244. If a man has hired an ox or ass, and a lion 
has killed it in the open held, that loss is for its 
owner forsooth. 

§ 245. If a man has hired an ox and through 
neglect or by blows has caused it to die, ox for ox 
to the owner of the ox he shall render. [Ex 22 10_lfi , 
Lv 24 ls * al j. 

§ 246. If a man has hired an ox and has crushed 
its foot or has cut its nape, ox for ox to the owner 
of the ox he shall render. [Ex 22 lw_,a j. 

§ 247. If a man has hired an ox and has caused 
it to lose its eye, he shall pay half its price to the 
owner of the ox. [Ex 22 10 * 15 ]. 

§ 248. If a man has hired an ox and has broken 
its horn, cut oil* its tail, or pierced its nostrils, he 
shall pay a quarter of its price. [Ex 22 10-16 ]. 

§ 249. If a man has hired aif ox and God has 
struck it and it has died, the man who has hired 
the ox shall swear before God and shall go free. 
[Ex 22 10f -]. 

§ 250. If a savage bull in his charge has gored 
a man and caused him to die, that case has no 
remedy. [Ex 21 28 ]. 

§ 251. If the ox has pushed a man, by pushing 
has made known his vice, and he has not blunted 
his horn, has not shut up his ox, and that ox has 
gored a man of gentle birth and caused him to 
die, he shall pay half a mina of silver. [Ex 21®]. 

§ 252. If a gentleman's servant, he shall pay 
one-third of a mina of silver. [Ex 2l 3 -]. 

§ 253. If a man has hired a man to reside in his 
field and has furnished him implements, has en¬ 
trusted him oxen and furnished harness for them 
for cultivating the field, if that man has stolen the 
seed or provender and they have been seized in his 
hands, one shall cut off his hands. 

§ 254. If he has taken the implements, starved 
the oxen, from the seed which he has hoed he 
shall restore. 

§ 255. If he has hired out the man’s oxen or has 
stolen the seed and has not caused it to grow in 
the field, one shall call that man to account and 
he shall measure out sixty GUR of corn per GAS 
of land. 

§ 250. If he is not able to pay his compensation, 
one shall cause him to be torn in pieces by the 
oxen on that field. 

§257. If a man has hired a harvester, he shall 
give him eight GUR of corn per year. 

§ 258. If a man has hired an ox-driver, he shall 
give him six GUR of corn per year. 

§ 259. If a man has stolen a watering machine 
from the meadow, he shall give five shekels of 
silver to the owner of the watering machine. 

§ 260. If he has stolen a watering bucket or a 
harrow, he shall pay three shekels of silver. 

§ 261. If a man has hired a herdsman for the 
cows or a shepherd for the sheep, he shall give 
him eight GUR of com per year. 

§ 262. If a man, ox, or sheep to [this section is 
defaced]. [Ex 22 1 ]. 

§ 263. If lie has caused an ox or sheep which was 
given him to be lost, ox for ox, sheep for sheep, he 
shall render to their owner. [Lv 24*®- **]. 

§ 264. If a herdsman who has had cows or sheep 
given him to shepherd, has received his hire, what¬ 
ever was agreed, and his heart has been contented, 
vet has diminished the cows, diminished the sheep, 
lessened the offspring, he shall give offspring and 
produce according to the tenour of his bonds. 

§ 265. If a shepherd to whom cows and sheep have 


been given him to breed, has falsified and changed 
their price, or has sold them, one shall call him to 
account, and he shall render cows and sheep to 
their owner tenfold wbat he has stolen. 

§ 266. If in a sheepfold a stroke of God has 
taken place or a lion has killed, the shepherd shall 
purge himself before God, and the owner of the 
fold shall face the accident to the fold. [Ex 22 10f * t 
Jn 10 12 ]. 

§ 267. If a shepherd has been careless and in a 
sheepfold caused a loss to take place, the shepherd 
shall make good the fault of the loss which he has 
caused to be in the fold and shall pay cows or 
sheep and shall give to their owner. 

§ 268. If a man has hired an ox for threshing, 
twenty KA of corn is its hire. 

§ 269. If he has hired an ass for threshing, 
ten KA of corn is its hire. 

§ 270. If he has hired a calf (goat ?) for thresh¬ 
ing, one KA of corn is its hire. 

§271. If a man has hired oxen, a waggon, and its 
driver, he shall give one hundred and eighty KA of 
corn per day. 

§ 272. If a man has hired a waggon by itself, he 
shall give forty KA of corn per day. 

§ 273. If a man has hired a labourer, from the 
beginning of the year till the fifth month, he shall 
give six &E of silver per day ; from the sixth 
month to the end of the year he shall give five $3 
of silver per day. 

§ 274. If a man shall hire an artisan— 

(a) the hire of a . . . five &E of silver 

( b) the hire of a brickmaker five &E of silver 

(c) the hire of a tailor . . five $E of silver 

( d ) the hire of a stone-cutter . SE of silver 

( e ) the hire of a . . . . $E of silver 

(/) the hire of a . . . . &E of silver 

\g) the hire of a carpenter . four $E of silver 

(/0 the hire of a . . . four $E of silver 

(i) the hire of a . . . . &E of silver 

(j) the hire of a builder , . $E of silver 

per day he shall give. 

§ 275. If a man has hired a (boat?) per day, her 
hire is three &E of silver. 

§ 276. If a man has hired a fast ship, he shall 
give two and a half £e of silver per day as her 
hire. 

§ 277. If a man has hired a ship of sixty GUR , 
he shall give one-sixtli of a shekel of silver per 
day as her hire. 

§ 278. If a man has bought a manservant or a 
maidservant, and he has not fulfilled his month 
and the bcnnu sickness has fallen upon him, he 
shall return him to the seller, and the buyer shall 
take the money he paid. 

§ 279. If a man has bought a manservant or a 
maidservant and has a complaint, his seller shall 
answer the complaint. 

§ 280. If a man has bought in a foreign land the 
manservant or the maidservant of a man, when he 
has come into the land and the owner of the man¬ 
servant or the maidservant has recognized his 
manservant or his maidservant, if the manservant 
or maidservant are natives, without price he shall 
grant them their former condition. [Ex 21 8 ]. 

§ 281. If they are natives of another land the 
buyer shall tell out before God the money he paid, 
and the owner of the manservant or the maid¬ 
servant shall give to the merchant the money he 
paid, and shall recover his manservant or his 
maidservant. 

§ 282. If a slave has said to his master, 4 Thou 
art not my master,’ as his slave one shall call him 
to account and his master shall cut off his ear. 

The judgments of righteousness which Hammu¬ 
rabi the mighty king confirmed and caused the 

land to take a sure guidance and a gracious rule. 
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[There are three sections of the Code which have 
been recovered to ns from the fragments of the 
copies made by Assyrian scribes. They were once 
to be found in the five columns which are now 
erased from the stele. They may be given here, 
for the sake of completeness.— 

§ X. If a man has borrowed of a merchant and 
has assigned him a plantation of dates and said, 

( Take the dates that are in my plantation for thy 
money,’ the merchant shall not consent. The 
owner of the plantation shall take the dates that 
are in the plantation and he shall answer to the 
merchant for the loan and its interest according 
to the tenonr of his bond. The dates that are 
over, which are produced in the plantation, the 
owner of the plantation shall take for himself. 

§ Y. If a house tenant has paid the year’s rent 
for the house in full to the landlord, but the land¬ 
lord has ordered the tenant to go out before the 
time is np, the landlord because he has ordered 
the tenant to leave before his time is up, shall give 
back . . . of the rent. 

§ Z. If a man has to pay, in money or corn, but 
has not the money or corn to pay with, but lias 
oods, he shall give to the merchant whatever he 
as, before witnesses. The merchant shall not 
object, he shall receive it]. 

III. Comparison of the Code with early 
Hebrew Legislation. 

The comparison of such a Code with the Mosaic 
Laws is not one to be dismissed in a few para¬ 
graphs. Its obvious likenesses are not more re¬ 
markable than the contrasts which exist. The 
whole question of common origin may depend on 
how these are regarded. In some cases a conscious 
deviation is as strong proof of intluence as an 
agreement. 

i. The question stated, and the data 

A VAIL ABLE FOR ANSWERING IT,— 1. We may begin 
by stating, as concisely as may be, what we under¬ 
stand by the influence of the Code of gammurabi 
on Mosaic legislation. There need be no discussion 
as to whether Moses knew cuneiform. Such a 
proposition could be maintained only by insisting, 
firstly, on the literal truth of the statement that 
Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp¬ 
tians (Ac 7"); secondly, that Buch learning must 
have included cuneiform. The latter proposition is 
not very safe. The evidence of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets can only establish the existence of some 
scribes at the courts of Amenophis ill. and IV. 
who could read and write Babylonian. The cur¬ 
rent opinion of critics does not ascribe much of the 
Hebrew Law to Moses. So his personality may be 
set aside. 

Nor do we need to discuss exactly how far Baby¬ 
lonian influence had modified the life of the in¬ 
habitants of Palestine before the incursion of the 
Hebrews. Some men doubt whether that incur¬ 
sion did not find a widely spread Hebrew popu¬ 
lation already in possession. Whoever was in 
Palestine then, of whatever nationality, there is 
evidence that the chief rulers of the settled dis¬ 
tricts wrote in Babylonian to the kings of Egypt, 
and, presumably, also to the kings of Mitanni, 
Assyria, and Babylonia. Whether they used any 
other form of wnting besides cuneiform we do not 
know. They did use words which were not pure 
Babylonian, but are at least Semitic, if not He¬ 
brew. These words they glossed by a more or less 
accurate Babylonian. That the whole population 
of Palestine was Semitic or Hebrew, or read 
Babylonian literature at that time, are not pro¬ 
positions that we need trouble about. All that we 
need is. that the people who drew up the Hebrew 
legislation, whenever that was done, should have 


embodied the laws observed in Palestine at theh 
own date, and that those laws should have there 
remained unchanged from the time when they 
were the same as were to be found in Babylonia 
at the time when gammurabi codified them. 
Indirect influence is then proved. 

2. The laws may have once been common to all 
the Semitic races, or to the populations they dis¬ 
placed or overran. The greater part of the com¬ 
mon ideas of the two legislations may be due to 
this source. It may not even be Semitic at all, 
only human, such as man, anywhere and every¬ 
where, under similar conditions would and did agree 
upon. Such a common stock, including many 
most striking things, is no proof of Babylonian 
influence, either upon the Hebrews or upon the 
inhabitants of Palestine before the Exodus. Thus 
the principle of retaliation, the making a punish¬ 
ment as far as possible an exact reproduction of 
the injury, was a primitive view. It might well 
be Sumerian in Babylonia, and pre - Israelitish in 
Palestine. It omits the consideration that such a 
punishment only gratifies revenge, does not benefit 
either the offendert)r the injured. It is characteristic 
of very inadequate justice. Now, in the Code we 
find that already a system of compensation to the 
injured was glowing up. But the aristocracy, the 
ameli , would not accept money for their Dodily 
injuries, they insisted upon the primitive ‘ eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, limb for limb* (§§ 196, 200, 
197), and so did the Hebrews (Ex 21 24 , etc.). If this 
had been a peculiar or abnormal form of carrying 
out the principle, we might argue for a racial 
connexion between the Babylonian aristocrats of 
Hammurabi’s time and the Hebrews. This has 
been done on the ground of linguistic affinities. 
But there is no reason to doubt that if retaliation, 

E ure and simple, were the rule anywhere, it would 
e expressed in this way. All we can say is, that, 
whether from pride, conservatism, or racial pecu¬ 
liarity, the aristocrat of Babylon clung to the 
primitive method of punishing bodily injuries. The 
acceptance by the commoner, or mn&k&nu , of com¬ 
pensation may well point to a different race and 
a subject position. It would be interesting if we 
could show that the conquered races in Palestine 
used to accept compensation in a similar w r ay. 

Whatever view be taken of the similarities 
between the legislations, the greatest difficulty 
in asserting Babylonian influence is that the 
Israelitish law as we know it is a composite affair, 
of uncertain date, and combining new w T ith old in 
a most perplexing manner. If we could be satis¬ 
fied that the Mosaic Law's still existed in their 
original order, or that any one stratum of them 
had preserved its original features, we might better 
institute a comparison. 

3. As it is, if any law should turn out to be very 
like the Babylonian, in wording or idea, it is open 
to say that it was foisted in after the Captivity, 
when the Jews had become acquainted with that 
law in Babylonia itself. On the other hand, it is 
open to say that Abraham became acquainted 
with it in Ur of the Chaldees, and its memory 
never died out. Others may maintain that it only 
embodies a common Semitic idea, which is thus 
proved to have the widest extent in place and 
time. Each of these views will continue to have 
its advocates, and there is no evidence to decide 
between them. To speak of Babylonian influence 
is not so to decide. 

4. It may be well to set out first the material 
which seems to.be equally conclusive for all views, 
(a) The following common practices or ideas are 

S ointed out by S. A. Cook. The appeal to the 
ecision of God, the resort to the gate of the city 
as a place of justice, the declaration on oatr- 
before God, the oath for purgation, warnings 
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against injustice, bribery, false witness, the need 
of witness for proof, are all common to the 
judicial systems of gammurabi and Moses. In 
both, the woman was in the hand of her husband, 
who was her Ml or bdal ; marriage was arranged 
by parents, or relatives, on both sides, the girl’s 
consent not being asked. A purchase price was 
paid for the wife ( terhntu , Helb. mohar ), returned 
in her dowry, and other marriage customs are 
similar. The customs as to divorce, concubines, 
and maidservants are in thorough harmony, allow¬ 
ing for the greater explicitness on one side or the 
other. 

(b) The punishment for false witness, that the 
false witness should suffer what he had put the 
accused in danger of suffering, is the same in both 
(§§ 3, 4; Dt 19 19 ). The punishments of slander 
(§ 127; Lv 19 16 , Dt 22 1 *' 31 ), and accusation of in¬ 
fidelity, though unlike in details, both recognize 
the nature of the offence. Ordeal was the pur¬ 
gation for suspected wives (§ 132; Nu 5 11-31 ). The 
regulations as to the shepherd’s responsibility for 
his flock are similar (§266 ; Ex 22 10f ). The eating 
of the fruit of newly planted land is deferred to 
the fifth year (§ 00; Lv 19 i:Sf -). Kidnapping was 
a capital offence in both legislations (§ 14 ; Ex 
21 16 ). Both contemplate the extirpation of wizards 
(§§ 1, 2 ; Ex 22 18 ). Assaults upon a woman, leading 
to miscarriage and death (§§ 209-214), are similar 
to Ex 21 ^ but with characteristic variations. 

5. Supposing that there had been a knowledge 
of the Babylonian law and custom in Palestine, we 
should not expect that it would be adopted at once 
into the Code of Israel. The treatment of the 
slave in Dt 24 7 or Dt 23 1(i is certainly a contrast to 
Hammurabi’s law forbidding the harbouring of a 
wave (§ 17), and ordering his restoration to his 
owner. But w r e are not without indication that 
such was the custom, at any rate, among the 
Amalekites (1 S 30 !a ). The older law in Palestine 
may not have been so considerate. Nor is it all 

I mre humanity, later. Fugitive slaves from other 
ands may not have been an unwelcome addition 
to the population. The sentimental reason that 
Israel had once been a slave was in accordance 
with current ideas. 

6. There is a close parallelism between the laws 
of deposit in §$? 124-126 and those in Ex 22®‘ u 
[Heb.]. Further, there is a striking similarity in 
the treatment of the three parties in Ex 22 and the 
three in §§ 9-11. We may here note a parallelism 
of method, which may once have characterized a 
great deal that did not survive in either code. 
Both make selections, sometimes fuller, sometimes 
less full, one than the other. We could suppose that 
in a common source both the cases of illegal holding 
or sale of lost property, or of treasure trove, and 
the fraudulent retention or loss by theft, of deposit, 
were treated exactly alike, viz. that the fraudu¬ 
lent person should restore twofold. gammurabi 
leaves the full treatment as a norm in §§ 9-11, and 
later condenses his source, for deposit, assuming 
the method. The Exodus legislator gives a full 
abstract in Ex 22 W1 , and a condensed form in 
Ex 22 1 . The procedure in the cases differs, but 
only as a common source so treated might be ex¬ 
pected to differ, under different social organizations. 

7. Of considerable importance is it to notice 
that these ancient codes do not lay down general 
principles, but select cases which exemplify them. 
Thus, while gammurabi (§§ 57, 58) takes only the 
cases where a shepherd feeds his flock off’ a 
held of corn, and Ex 22° deals with a field or 
vineyard, we may be sure that Hammurabi’s Code 
would have been interpreted by the judges as 
applying to vineyards as well, if they came in 
question.* 

* The vine was rare, if not quite unknown, in Babylonia. 
EXTRA VOL.—39 


8. In Exodus the transition to damage by fire 
is natural. In Babylonia, damage by careless 
management of water was more characteristic. 
It might have come next, only the order of ideas 
led to its being put first, as § 56. Here the differ¬ 
ences of legislation are quite such as any legislator 
might introduce if he were using a foreign code 
as a source. The votary was forbidden to open a 
wine shop (§ 110). At first sight there is nothing 
at all like this in the Hebrew legislation. But 
Lv 21 9 forbids the daughter of a priest to commit 
folly in Israel, on pain of being burnt. Josephus 
understands that to mean ‘open a wine-shop. 1 
The penalty is the same in both codes. It may 
well have been that one law was adapted from the 
other. So while a hostage for debt was freed after 
six years’ service in Israel, but after only three in 
Babylonia, it has to be excused on the ground that 
such had already served a double term (Dt 15 l8 ). 
The custom was clearly to release at the end of 
three years—a custom which seemed hard to the 
recently settled Israelite; and so concession was 
made to his prejudices, fixing it at six years 
instead. Thus we may account for the absence of 
other humane laws in Hebrew codes. They were 
too advanced to adopt, unmodified. The fact, 
then, that more of the Babylonian Code does not 
find parallels in the Hebrew, even when its regula¬ 
tions would be quite acceptable, may be due to 
the fact that custom had already adopted them. 
Law is needed, not to enact custom, but to 
modify it. It may legalize it, but usually seeks 
either to unify varieties or to sanction growing 
changes, and so to decide between competing 
views of right, gammurabi saw no cause to pro¬ 
mulgate any law about murder; the Hebrew codes 
leave some other things unsettled. Some of these 
may have been settled by Hammurabi or his fore 
runners, and already been In force in Canaan. In 
many other cases we may plausibly argue that the 
legislations show a common source, treated differ¬ 
ently in adoption. 

9. The absence of law courts, the persistent 
blood-r. venge,—though subjected to a series of 
regulations, — the severer treatment of some 
offences, the milder treatment of others, are held 
to be strong proofs of a more primitive state of 
civilization in Israel. The differences from the 
Code of gammurabi are therefore important to 
notice. The treatment of theft is less severe in 
Hebrew than in Babylonian law, except perhaps 
in the case of the nocturnal burglar (§ 21; Ex 22*). 
The severer penalty against a son who struck 
his father (§ 195; Ex 2I W ), which Hebrew law also 
enacted for cursing parents (Ex 21 17 etc.), the 
treatment of the rebellious son (Dt 21 18 " 81 ), are 
traces of a more primitive state. The rights of 
the firstborn, so marked in Hebrew, show 7 no trace 
in the Code. They were earlier in Babylonia. 
The Code was much more favourable to widows 
than early Israelite custom ; but the later law (in 
Israel) is more considerate. In Babylonia daughters 
had rights of inheritance, which appear only late 
in Israel. The position of the slave is quite dis¬ 
tinct. The laws as to hired animals show no re¬ 
semblance. The penalty for allowing a vicious ox 
to gore a man was death in the Hebrew Code, but 
a fine in Babylonia (§§ 251, 252 ; Ex 21 2 *-). 

10. Of course, whole groups of laws in the Code 
concern matters which w T ere purely Babylonian. 
The position of the feudal tenants, levy-masters, 
etc., and the regulations relating to shipping, 
caravans, the laws for the builders, doctors, sur¬ 
geons, branders, artisans, etc., cannot be expected 
to reappear even in a copied legislation. 

The names of the articles in use are often alike 
in Hebrew and Babylonian, but the technical 
terms differ. This would be very important, a-! 
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Bhowing an independent growth of similar institu¬ 
tions, but for one consideration. There is no 
ground to suppose that on either side the terms 
compared were the only terms in use. Thus, while 
the Babylonian verb ‘ to marry * is ahdzn, and the 
Hebrew lakah , the Assyrian is liktt. " The Hebrew 
’eras, ‘to betroth,’ has a parallel in Babylonian 
eriSu, ‘ bridegroom.* The itinerant trader, Samallii, 
was explained by ia ndi maSah &a abni , ‘lie who 
carries the bag {kUtu) of weights’; compare the 
Hebrew Jets and ’dbdnim. In the directions as to 
the inquiry into the conduct of the alleged idola¬ 
ters (Dt 13 14 and 17 4 ) the same verb is used, kfin, as 
in the Code, for establishing an accusation, uktin ; 
the kussu daianuti of § 5 is the kissc din of Pr 20 s ; 
the phrase ‘ to cause the finger to be pointed at ’ 
as a technical term for ‘slander’ is paralleled by 
Is 58® ‘the putting forth of the finger.* The list 
of linguistic parallels could, doubtless, be much ex¬ 
tended. There was, however, no reason why a 
Hebrew legislator, even if a copy of the Code lay 
before him in cuneiform, should transliterate its 
words. He might equally well translate them 
into his own language. 

11 . Of much more importance, as a proof of 
dependence, would be the preservation of the order 
of ideas, especially where this is not due merely 
to their logical sequence. Of such a transfer of 
arrangement we can hardly expect to find much 
trace. Whatever trace can be found is therefore 
all the more significant. A comparison of the 
order of the Book of the Covenant (vol. iii. p. 67) 
shows as much difference as likeness in the order. 
Yet who can say that the present order does not 
exhibit rearrangement and interpolation? For 
example, in ii. {Lc. p. 07 b ), why are § 7 and § 9 
separated by § 8 ? 

12 . Some things are very suggestive of a de¬ 
liberate change. The Code has a slanderer thrown 
down before the judge and branded. In Dt 25- we 

et directions for scourging. The judge shall cause 

im to lie down and be beaten before his face. 
The ‘ certain number ’ of stripes in Israel was not 
to exceed forty; U ammura bi ordered sixty for 
some cases. We are told that scourging ■was a 
late introduction into Israel. This may be true of 
the bastinado, but there seems no reason to regard 
scourging as a late form of punishment. It is 
curious that Dt 23 11 , which may be a parallel to 
§§ 202-205, should come so close to the mention of 
scourging in Dt 25 2 *®, separated from it by clauses 
which seem to have no possible connexion with 
either. If v . 11 followed v.* in the source, that 
would seem to have been a distinct reminiscence 
of §§ 202-205. Authorities differ as to the sense of 
IStu, usually ‘strength*; some take it to mean 
‘ head,’ but the genitalia may be meant: compare 
UMtu, ‘progeny.* 

(a) A case that must have occurred to the 
mind of both lawgivers, though not perhaps very 
practical, was what should be done if a man had 
intercourse with mother and daughter, or a woman 
with father and son. The case where the daughter 
was his own child, or the son her own son, was 
especially bad. Now Hammurabi takes one case 
in § 157, and enacts that, if a man has intercourse 
with his own mother, both shall be burned. He 
does not touch the case of a woman and her 
mother with the same man. In Lv 20 14 that is 
taken as the test case, and both are to be burned. 
The Mosaic Law does not touch Hammurabi’s ease. 
It may well be that the actual text of the Code 
was known to the later legislator; and either to 
show the further application of the same principle, 
or because the former case was now so well known 
as to need no further legislation, he takes the new 
example. One can hardly suppose that in one 
society the one crime was known and the other 


unknown, while the reverse held in the othe 
society. In both Codes the penalty for this son 
of thing was burning. That is awarded only once 
again in either Code, and there also for what 
may well be the same crime in both, described in 
different terms. Of course we may refer both 
back to a common Semitic primitive law; but a 
younger lawgiver would naturally prefer to select 
a different example if he could. Taken in this 
way, we can arrange a very remarkable parallel, 
due to Mtiller— 

Hammurabi. Leviticus 20. 

Man with daughter-in- Man with daughter-in- 

law (§ 155). law (v. 1J! ). 

Man with father’s wife Man with father’s wife 

(§ 158). (v.»). 

Man and son with one Mother and daughter 

woman (§ 157). with one man (v.“). 

( b) Again, we may note that B aTnmnra bi (§ 210) 
ordains that if a man caused the death of a 

regnant woman by his blows, then not he, but 

is daughter, should be put to deatii. Now this 
is retaliation pure and simple, and can only be 
meant as a limit to which the compensation might 
be pushed by a revengeful father. The accused 
might have no daughter at all; he might have 
several. The old discussions as to the relative 
value to the accused and accuser of the damage 
inflicted by exact retaliation must come up. Now 
Ex 21 23 solves this question by the phrase ‘soul 
for soul.* That may be the result of reflexion on 
this very crude law. It is a convenient phrase for 
laying down, that as a woman’s life was worth less 
than that of a man, the compensation exacted 
must not exceed the damage done. 

(c) Further, when we read in Lv 24“ that there 
shall be one law for ‘ foreigner and native ’ set at 
the end of a passage which otherwise literally 
repeats §§ 196-201, where careful distinction of 
rank is made in awarding penalties, one may 
well be tempted to suspect a reminiscence. That 
differences of treatment should be expressly ex¬ 
cluded, surely points to knowledge that they existed 
somewhere. \Yhere else was this than in the 
Code? The common Semitic source hardly had 
these gradations. That cattle are included in Lv 
0418.21 ma y be due to a desire to get together all 
that fell under the same rule. 

13. It is not a little instructive to notice that the 
Code of Hammurabi shows marked similarities to 
other ancient codes. Professor Miiller has worked 
out a number of striking parallels with the Roman 
XII Tables. Professor Cohn compared the Laws 
of the West Goths. Incidental comparisons with 
the’ Laws of Manu are noted by Mr. Cook. The 
Code receives illustration from a variety of other 
sources in the books named above for the biblio¬ 
graphy. Whether a knowledge of this Code can 
really have spread to Rome and India, depends 
upon the results of much further research than 
has yet been made. 

ii. Views as to the character of the con¬ 
nexion. —Opinions are divided as to the reality of 
the connexion between the Code of Hammurabi and 
Mosaic legislation. The positive view has been 
well stated thus: ‘The Babylonian and Mosaic 
Codes are conceived in the same literary form; 
they contain a considerable number of practically 
identical laws; they present not a few cases of 
actual verbal agreement, and both are designed 
for the regulation of a civilized community. The 
parallels are too close to be explained upon a some¬ 
what vague theory of common tradition. ... It 
has been shown that, in Palestine, Israel learned 
and appropriated the ancient Babylonian myths. 
Why should they not learn Babylonian law as 
well ? . . . The foundation of the Babylonian law 
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was the Code of Hammurabi, and thus the enact- 
ments of the old Babylonian king, formulated 
about B.c. 2250, passed more than a thousand years 
later into the Book of the Covenant, and so 
became the heritage of Israel and the world* 
(Professor C. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University 
Circular, June 1903). 

Mr. Cook minimizes the extent to which Pales¬ 
tine was permeated by the other elements of Baby¬ 
lonian culture. The discovery of cuneiform tablets 
at Taanach by Professor Selim may now be added 
to the evidence of the Tel el-Amarna letters. 
Documentary evidence may any day be found of 
the existence in Palestine of all sorts of Baby¬ 
lonian literature. That will not of itself prove 
that the Hebrew legislators read the Code in cunei¬ 
form. What is needed is proof from the Hebrew 
monuments of such similarities as can be explained 
only by a knowledge of the Code as we now 
know it. There is small likelihood of such a proof 
being found. For no one can suppose that any one 
of the documents into “which the Hebrew law is 
resolved on critical grounds “was put forward at any 
period as a complete code. We nave fragments of 
several codes at different dates, but not one that 
can really be trusted for a comparison. Such 
fragments as are left are very valuable as showing 
what was at one time considered to be law in 
Israel, but after the composition they have under¬ 
gone it is impossible to say whether they really 
are ancient or not. The words ‘ primitive * and 
‘ancient* are not synonymous in the history of 
law. Nor is it quite clear that ‘ savage ’ penalties 
are always more primitive. The Hebrew law 
treats uniilial conduct more severely than Ham¬ 
murabi does. This is not a proof of age, nor of 
primitive ideas, for the normal Arabs show little 
trace of parental authority. The intrusion of 
priestly power into the law courts, while definitely 
dated as late, is a recrudescence under changed 
conditions of a state of things from which Hammu¬ 
rabi shows an emancipation nearly complete. If 
anj T signs of a Babylonian influence can be made 
out anywhere now, the presumption is that it was 
once enormously powerful. For the whole history 
of Israel ajqiears to consist in reformation, a 
readjusting of old material in faith and practice 
to new conditions. The old Babylonian stuff 
must have taken a most powerful root to survive 
at all. Professor D. H. Muller has done great 
service in pointing out the significance of any 
traces of similarity of order which can be found. 
Professor Kohler insists on the presence or absence 
of the theocratic idea as a test of primitive stages. 
The Indian law is purely theocratic, making no 
distinction between right and morality. The 
Israelite laws vary; some are theocratic, and the 
prohibitive commands ancient in type. Hammu¬ 
rabi’s Code is very modern, almost purely legal. 
This nuts it on a level with the Gortyn Laws and 
the XII Tables, while it is even more advanced 
than they are. In Israel the religious idea received 
its highest development in pre-Christian times, 
and that dominated law, morals, and history 
alike. In Babylonia law reached its highest 
development, and largely in independence of re¬ 
ligion. The common life was Semitic, the like¬ 
nesses are due to racial affinity. The social order 
was widely different. There can be no question 
of actual borrowing, at any rate until post-exilic 
times. 

This view leaves out of consideration the evident 
fact that the Code of ^ammurabi does not reflect 
the result of any continuous evolution of law in 
a homogeneous and progressive people, but an 
adaptation of widely distinct systems. An aristo¬ 
cracy which clung to primitive ideas, presumably 
a recent infusion of a wilder Semitic race, amalga¬ 


mated with a long settled, even if mixed and 
already partly Semitic, people. Some of its laws 
may be a recrudescence of primitive views already 
long modified among the Babylonians. The ad¬ 
vent of the First Dynasty of Babylon had a close 

S arallel in the settlement of Israel in Palestine. 

lay not the settled population there have been 
in much the same stage of civilization as the 
native Babylonians, with local variations? May 
not the more primitive stamp of the Israelite laws 
as we have them be due to the greater predomi¬ 
nance of the newcomers? Then the common 
features would be of two separate origins: one, 
the civilization that had once been common to 
Babylonia and Palestine, juristically the more 
advanced ; the other, a system common to the 
two Semitic peoples, who in Babylonia conquered 
the land, founded the First Dynasty, formed the 
new aristocracy, or in Palestine conquered the 
land and are known to us as Israel. This would 
furnish the politically dominant, characteristically 
Semitic, primitive matures. Which of the two 
systems should impose itself on the other, depended 
in either land on tne relative power of the invaders 
and the invaded. This would be largely condi¬ 
tioned by the suitability of the competing races to 
the conditions of the country. In Babylonia the 
larger settled population, the necessary conditions 
of life, made the invaders rather become absorbed 
in the people they politically ruled. In Palestine 
the conditions worked in the opposite direction. 
Whether by greater preponderance of numbers, or 
less modifying power in their new environment, 
the invaders to a greater extent imposed them¬ 
selves on the previous inhabitants. We need not 
speak of borrowing as an act on the part of the 
Israelite legislators. What they preserved of 
existing law was already centuries before influ¬ 
enced bv Babylonia. What they imposed as their 
national contribution was common property with 
the legislators who imposed part of it on Baby¬ 
lonian law. That these did not make Babylonian 
law as primitive as the Book of the Covenant, was 
due to their more complete absorption by the 
settled civilization. Hammurabi’s Code crystal¬ 
lized the law at a later stage of the process than 
did the Book of the Covenant. The process was 
more rapid there. Hence also the greater stability 
of his work. It lasted practically unchanged some 
fifteen hundred years. The subsequent develop¬ 
ments in Israel show perpetual progress. The 
progress was on totally different lines, till Israel 
came once more in contact with Babylonian cul¬ 
ture. Then it had made contributions of its ow r n, 
some of which it modified, some it emphasized as 
a result of the contrast. 

We may say that the Israelite legislation shows 
strong traces of Babylonian influence, and yet not 
destroy the independence of its origin. We cannot 
suppose that the author of any code set to work 
to draw up a comprehensive scheme of law. Each 
built upon the already prevailing custom. His 
attention would be directed chiefly to what was 
not matter of uniform treatment. The most 
characteristically Babylonian things in the current 
custom of the day in Israel may be lust those 
which are not legislated for. The new legislation 
did not require to touch what was so firmly estab¬ 
lished. Other things of Babylonian origin may 
have been abrogated by the new laws—it would 
not be necessary to say what they had been, but 
merely by stating the new law to say they should 
be no longer. That any Israelite code shows 
marked differences from the Code of U ammura bi 
is enough to show an independent origin. The 
absence of any difference would show complete 
dependence. The coexisting likenesses and dif¬ 
ferences argue for an independent recension of 
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ancient custom deeply influenced by Babylonian 
law. The actual Code of Hammurabi is a witness I 
to what that influence might accomplish. It | 
cannot be held to be a creative source. .The Code 
may only be itself a proof of the same influences. 
These may be called Semitic in preference to 
Babylonian. But that view calls for overwhelm¬ 
ing proof that there was any source of civiliza¬ 
tion powerful enough to have this influence on 
both Israel and Babylonia. The presumption that 
Babylonia had a prominent influence on Palestine 
long before Israelite codes were drawn up, is one 
that grows stronger as time goes on. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

RELIGION OP ISRAEL*—Introduction .—The 
origin of the religion of Israel is treated in 
greater or less detail by all the four sources— 
or, more correctly, strata of sources—of which the 
present Pentateuch is made up: the Jahwistic 
stratum (which originated between 900 and 700 
B.C.), the Elohistic (between 750 and 650), the 
Deuteronomistic (650-550), and the Priestly (550- 
400). Their respective statements exhibit numer¬ 
ous differences, and even discrepancies. But on 
one point they are in absolute agreement: namely, 
that the founding of the religion of Israel was the 
work of Moses, of the tribe of Levi ; that it took 
place in connexion with the leading of the people 
out of Egypt; and that it consisted pre-eminently 
in the proclamation of Jahweh as the national 
God of Israel. The strength and the uniformity 
of this tradition leave no doubt of its correctness, 
however much the details of the process may be 
the proper subject of criticism. 

We are thus entitled to commence the history of 
the religion of Israel with Moses. It is another 
question whether we can also attain to any cer¬ 
tainty regarding the religion of Israel, or, per¬ 
haps more correctly, of the Israelitish tribes in 
pre-Mosaic times. This question could at once be 
answered in the affirmative, if it were possible to 
regard the whole contents of the Book of Genesis 
as history in the strict sense of the term. Accord¬ 
ing to this account, the self-revelation of the one 
true God began at the very outset, i.e. with the 
first human being created, and was then repro¬ 
duced from generation to generation—always, 
indeed, only through the instrumentality of the 
firstborn of each family — until, finally, in the 
families of the three patriarchs proper, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, it developed into a religion 
which is hardly distinguished in any way from 
| the future religion of the nation of Israel as this 
is presented tons in the earlier traditions. Abel 
and Cain already bring offerings to J ah well—the 
one, of the firstlings of the flock and of their fat; 
the other, of the fruits of the field (Gn Noah 

sacrifices to Jahweh upon an altar burnt-offerings 
of all clean beasts and all clean birds (8 s "). In 
like manner we hear not infrequently of the patri¬ 
archs building altars and ottering sacrifices, as 
well as of their calling upon Jahweh, especially at 
| those spots where He had appeared to them, or 
which were hallowed by previous appearances of 
God (127 13 18 22® 26®* 35 7 ). Further, the erection of 
monumental stones or pillars ( 7 nazz?b6th, 28 18ff - 33 * 
[where for mizbeah ‘altar* we should certainly 
read ma??ebah * pillar *] 35 14 - *) corresponds to a 
custom which was practised even by Moses (Ex 
24 4 ), and came only at the end of the pre-exilic 
period to be prohibited as heathenish. When, 
ngain, Rebekah goes to consult Jahweh, and 
actually obtains an oracle from Him (Gn 25 2af -), 
Ibis manifestly implies not only the existence of a 
sanctuary of Jahweh, but also the presence of 
priests or other mediums of the oracle. In s! ort, 
the cult of Jahweh as practised by the people of 
* See * Table of Contents* at end of article, p. 732 ff. 


Israel after their conquest of Canaan is presented 
to us as simply the continuation of the worship al¬ 
ready rendered by the patriarchs to the same God, 
and, indeed, almost in every instance at the same 
sanctuaries. Israel, in other words, simply entered 
by the conquest of the land into the heritage of 
which they nad been assured long ago by the pro¬ 
mises of Jahweh to the patriarchs, and, above all, 
by the solemnly ratified * covenant * of God with 
Abraham (Gn 15). 

It must be confessed, however, that a proper 
critical examination of the religious history of 
Israel has shown incontrovertibly that the above 
view of the primeval and the patriarchal religion 
became possible only by carrying back unreservedly 
to the centuries prior to Moses, up to the very 
commencement of all, the conceptions and the 
conditions of the Jahweh religion as these present 
themselves somewhere about the 9tli cent. B.C. 
The picture thus drawn of the early history is 
therefore an extremely valuable authority for the 
period from which it emanates; but for the pre- 
Mosaic period we can make use of it only with 
the utmost caution and with strict observance of 
complicated critical principles. We then discover 
that in various traditions found in Genesis as well 
as in those of many other books of the Bible a 
recollection has been preserved of the pre-Mosaic 
religious stage of Israel. It is true that this 
recollection is not infrequently so faint and so 
unintelligible to the narrators themselves that 
they take no offence at it, nay, believe it to be in 
perfect accord with the religion of Jahweh. In 
such instances the correct interpretation of the 
tradition may be confirmed or even discovered in 
two ways: (1) from other traces of the same tra¬ 
dition in the OT, even outside Genesis; (2) from 
the analogies found in other, especially Semitic, 
religions,* which will be found not infrequently to 
supply a surprising amount of information about 
ritual customs which are strange, and which were 
no longer understood by Israel itself. There is a 
repetition here of a phenomenon whose occurrence 
may be noted almost all over the world : namely, 
the tendency of religious usages to maintain them¬ 
selves with the greatest tenacity even after they 
have come, in consequence of altered religious 
conceptions, to lose all real meaning. Their 
retention is generally justified by giving them 
some new interpretation which renders them 
tolerable to the new' religion (so, for instance, 
with circumcision in Israel), or they may continue 
to be practised simply through force of habit, 
without any attempt at explanation at all. The 
latter principle may be found to hold good, for 
instance, of all or at least the majority of mourn¬ 
ing usages. In all probability, the whole of these 
had their root in religious motives; but that this 
w T as understood we cannot assume except in those 
instances in which they were expressly prohibited 
by the Jahweh religion. For the most part they 
represent simply petrified custom, whose original 
meaning it is often very difficult to determine. At 
all events, the symbolical interpretations (for in¬ 
stance, that of the rending of the garments as an 
expression of utter indifference to one’s outward 
appearance, or even as a symbol of the rending of 
the heart with grief), which we meet with rre- 

* On the subject of Semitic religion we possess such extremely 
valuable contributions as J. Wellhausen’s Rests arabischen 
HeidenUim* (Berlin, 1887 ; 2nd ed. 1897), and W. Robertson 
Smith’s Lectures on the Religion of the Semites (London, 1889; 
2nd ed. 1894; Germ. tr. by R. Stiibe, Freiburg L B. 1899). 
Much valuable material is contained also in B. Stade’s Gesch. 
des Voltes Israel , Berlin, 1887 (Buch 7 : * Israels Glaube und 
Sitte in vorprophetischer Zeit ’), Bd. i. p. 868 ff. Of. also Oh. 
Piepenbring, ‘La religion primitive des H6breux’ (Rev. de 
VHist. des Religions, 1889, pp. 171-202); and O. G. Montefiore, 
Lectures on the Origin and Groioth of Religion as illustrated h% 
the Religion of the ancient Hebrews , London, 1892. 
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quently even in Christian exegesis and theology, 
are foredoomed to rejection. 

L Tracks of a Pre-Mosaic Religion of 
Israel. 

Before we attempt now to collect the possible 
traces of a pre-Mosaic religion of Israel, there 
are two points that we must emphasize very 
strongly: (1) that in almost every instance we 
have here to deal with hypotheses and not with 
facts, so that our task will be in reality to deter¬ 
mine the greater or smaller degree of probability 
attaching to any hypothesis; (-) that everything 
which survived in Israel merely as a custom that 
was not understood , may claim an interest from 
the point of view of Archaeology and the History of 
Religion in general, but has, strictly speaking, none 
so far as the Religion and Theology of the Bible are 
concerned. It appears to us that the effect is simply 
to lead one astray as to the correct understanding 
of the religion of Israel, when certain recent 
descriptions leave the reader in doubt whether all 
kinds of primeval customs were not practised in 
Israel with full consciousness of their original 
signification, and, when introduced into the frame¬ 
work of the Jaliweh religion, so continued down 
to the latest times. The truth is that anything 
which was recognized by the J ah well religion as 
of heathen origin, and whose meaning was under¬ 
stood by it, was declared unclean and accordingly 
prohibited absolutely, as, for instance, necromancy. 
Any one who notwithstanding addicted himself to 
such practices, set himself deliberately in oppo¬ 
sition to the requirements of his religion. The 
fact that this happened again and again gives us 
no more right to saddle the religion of Israel with 
these derelictions than we have to hold Christianity 
responsible for all the heathen superstition which 
still continues to prevail even in Christian nations. 

L Conception of the Deity , etc.— The most 
important question which has to be dealt with by 
any one who undertakes to give an account of a 
particular stage of religion is that relating to the 
nature of the god or gods recognized. 

1. Amongst the lowest forms of religious venera¬ 
tion, the more recent authorities on Comparative 
Religion reckon not only the common Fetishism 
(which elevates an arbitrarily chosen object to the 
rank of its gods, and again, it may be, deposes it), 
but also the so-called Totemism.* The following 
may suffice by way of definition of this widely 
diffused phenomenon. In the vocabulary of modern 
Comparative Religion the term totem f stands for 
some natural object—generally an animal—with 
which a tribe considers itself to have blood re¬ 
lationship, and which accordingly in the person of 
all its representatives is treated by the tribe with 
the utmost consideration and indulgence, or may 
actually receive Divine worship. Such Totemism 
may be recognized most frequently in the name 
by which tne particular tribe is designated, 
although it may happen, indeed, that names long 
in existence come only subsequently to have a 
totemistic sense attached to them. 

* Out of the copious literature on this question the following 
may be noted as of importance for our present purpose: W. 
Robertson Smith, * Animal Worship and Animal Tribes among 
the Arabs and in the Old Testament’ in Journal qf Philology, 
ix. (1880), cf. the same writer’s Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia > (1003), p. 217ff.); J. O. Fraser, Totemism, Edinburgh, 
1887; Jos. Japobs, ‘ Are there Totem-clans in the Old Testa¬ 
ment?' in Archceol. Review, ill. (1889) 8, p. 145 ff. ; F. V. 
Zapletal, Der Totemismus und die Religion Israels , Freiburg 
i. B. 1901 [denies any existence of Totemism in Israel]; S. A. 
Cook, ‘Israel and Totemism’ in JQR. xiv. No. 55; L. Germain 
L6vy, *Du feot&nisme chez les H6breux * in REJ xliv. (1902), 
No. 89, p. 18 ff. [likewise with wholly negative results]. 

t This term, borrowed from the Oiibway Indians of N. 
America and brought into vogue especially by Lubbock, denotes 
originally the family or tribe itself. 


In searching for indications that Totemism once 
prevailed in Israel, we must leave out of considera¬ 
tion one practice, namely the worship of Jahweh 
in the form of a molten bull, as practised in the 
Northern kingdom from the time of Jeroboam I. 
onwards (1 K X2 28 ). It is probable that, in this, 
Jeroboam simply revived a form of the Jahweh 
cult that had been long familiar; bat it was 
beyond doubt of Canaanite origin, and had nothing 
to do with Totemism. The molten ball is nothing 
but a symbol of the strength and creative power 
of Jahweh, who in the earnest times—as far back 
as we can trace the matter—was never thought of 
as appearing on earth except in human form. 

On the other hand, among the names of Israel- 
itisli tribes there are a few which, upon certain 
conditions, might testify that Totemism once pre¬ 
vailed : for instance Simeon (jiyc?? Shim'On), if this 
name, like the Arabic siniu, stands for a hybrid 
of wolf and hyaena; Leah, if this=* wild cow*; 
and Levi, if this is really a gentilic name from 
Leah ; and, finally, liACHEL ( =rdfiel , ‘ewe’). 
With reference to the two female names in this 
list, it is true also that it must first be proved 
that wives in the patriarchal narratives always 
stand for certain weaker tribes which became 
amalgamated with other stronger ones into a 
single whole. It is clear that here we have many 
difficulties in the way, and at most we win speak 
only of the possibility that Totemism once pre¬ 
vailed in particular tribes. Nor are we carried 
much further by another argument, to which it 
has been sought to attach the strongest evidential 
value. We refer to the so-called * food taboos,’ by 
which the flesh of certain animals is to be scrupu¬ 
lously avoided as unclean. It sounds very plaus¬ 
ible, no doubt, to interpret this as meanmg that 
each tribe regarded it as strictly forbidden to kill 
and eat the totem animal with which it believed 
itself to have blood affinity. When smaller tribes 
became amalgamated with larger, and when these 
finally combined to form one nation, the totems of 
all the different clans would be recognized by the 
whole body, and the eating of them avoided, and 
the Jahweh religion would sanction and retain 
this practice, only altering the motive for it. At 
the totemistic stage these animals were forbidden 
because they were holy ; the Jahweh religion, on 
the other hand, declared them, as relics of a 
foreign cultus, unclean. Now, in reply to this it 
may be remarked that certainly the long list of 
unclean animals enumerated in Lv ll 4ff * and Dt 
cannot possibly be all explained on the ground 
of a previous Totemism. On the contrary, it is 
quite clear in these passages that the prohibition 
of certain animals which were expressly regarded 
as unclean was afterwards extended to the whole 
class which exhibited the same characteristics. 
Thus originated that system of food taboos in virtue 
of which uncleanness attached to all four-footed 
animals which do not chew the cud and have not 
completely divided hoofs, and to all water-animals 
which have not fins and scales, as well as to all 
four-legged winged creatures. It is vain to seek 
to explain this supplementary schematizing by re¬ 
ligious motives, as if, for instance, all creatures to 
which any imperfection attaches had been forbidden 
as food. All that it is correct to hold is that in very 
ancient times the eating of particular animals was 
disallowed on religious grounds. But it is quite 
another question whether these grounds were con¬ 
nected with Totemism. It is quite possible that 
when such customs arose the determining factors 
were wholly different forms of superstition, such 
in particular as some form of beliei in demons (see 
below). In this way the impulse would be given 
less by religious veneration than by simple fear. 
Upon the whole we must conclude once more that- 
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while it is certainly possible that Totemism once 
prevailed in Israel, its prevalence cannot be proved ; 
and, above all, we must hold that the religion of 
Israel as it presents itself in the OT has not re¬ 
tained the very slightest recollection of such a 
state of things. 

2. It is different with another of the preliminary 
steps towards real religion which is still more 
widely illustrated amongst primitive peoples, 
namely Animism. In its pure form this is the 
belief in the activity of the spirits of recently 
deceased relatives. From the nature of the case, 
however, it is not always possible here to draw 
the lines sharply. Even those who have been 
long dead may appear to their surviving relatives 
in bodily form in dreams. Hence the animistic 
belief produces the conviction that the spirit of 
the dead man either still lingers in the neighbour¬ 
hood, or may temporarily leave the place of sojourn 
of the dead (called by the Hebrews probably even 
in pre-Mosaic times Sfi&’ol; see below). On the 
other hand, the appearances that present them¬ 
selves in dreams are not confined to actual rela¬ 
tives ; hence Animism readily includes all the 
members of the tribe, or creates a still wider 
realm. But it is always of the essence of original 
Animism that the activity of the spirits of the dead 
is thought of as ill-disposed, and even harmful, 
so that the survivors’ interest is to keep them at 
as far a distance as possible, and to onnt nothing 
that will conduce to the satisfying of their legiti¬ 
mate wishes, which have respect, above all, to the 
proper treatment and burial of the corpse. 

It is evident that Animism of this kind cannot, 
Btrictly speaking, yet be called religion, but is at 
most only a preliminary step towards it. For it 
wants the element of veneration of powers regarded 
as superhuman. This comes to associate itself 
with Animism only when the latter concentrates 
its interest especially upon the spirits of ancestors, 
and passes into a formal veneration for them, 
when, in short, it becomes Ancestor Worship.* 

With reference to the pre-Mosaic religion of 
Israel, the question is generally raised in tlie form 
whether in the later religion traces are de¬ 
monstrable of a former Animism and Ancestor 
Worship. At present it is the fashion to pro¬ 
nounce unhesitatingly in favour of tlie presence 
of both these elements. But in the opinion of 
the present writer, while there are undoubted 
traces that Animism once prevailed, the alleged 
indications of Ancestor Worship are all exposed to 
more or less serious objections. 

As might have been expected, the traces of 
Animism are most marked in connexion with cer¬ 
tain mourning customs. Not that all mourning 
customs can be explained, as has been attempted, 
from one and the same point of view; on the 
contrary, they clearly belong to different grades of 
religious thought, and some of them have hitherto 
defied all efforts at interpretation. Most of them, 
however, may be most simply explained as due to 
the naive attempt, by means of a variety of bodily 

* Of the very extensive literature on Animism and Ancestor 
Worship (in addition to the works of Slade and W. R. Smith 
cited in note on p. 612*>), the following may be noted: F. Schwal ly, 
Das Leiten nock dem Tods nach den Vorstellungen dm altcn 
Israel u. des Judenthums, Giessen, 1892; J. Frey, Tod , Seelen- 
[ilaube und Seelenkult im alten Israel, Leipzig, 1898 [denies 
spirit-worship, and explains mourning customs as due to fear 
of death or of its author] ; K. Grhneisen, Der AhnenJcultus und 
die Urreligion Israels, Halle, 1899 [finds indubitable traces 
of Animism in the OT, but none that are positively convincing 
of Ancestor Worship; explains (with Fraser) mourning customs 
in great measure as avermncatio ; cf. also the instructive 
review of Griineisen’s book by Wellbausen in the Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung , 1900, No. 20]; J. 0. Mattbes, ‘Rouw en 
doodenvereering in Israel’ in Theol. Tijdschr. 1900, pp. 97ff., 
193 ff. [especially directed against Frey’s (see above) rejection of 
Ancestor Worship], also ‘De doodenvereering bij Israel,’ ib. 
1901, p. 820 ff. [against Gruneisen]. 


alterations {e.g. the cropping or shaving of the 
head and beard, the wounding of the body by 
bloody incisions, etc., the covering of the face, or 
at least of the hair on the upper lip), to render 
oneself unrecognizable by the spirit of the dead, 
and thus to escape its malign influence. Also the 
rending of the garments, like the going barefoot 
and other partial uneoverings of the person, is in 
all probability simply a relic of an entire laying 
a^ide of one’s clothes; only that absolute naked¬ 
ness already in very early times assumed the 
mitigated form of putting on sackcloth, which was 
originally a coarse cloth thrown around the loins. 
Such a complete alteration of the outward appear¬ 
ance seemed best fitted to deceive the spirit of the 
dead, and to divert its attention from the survivors. 
But the same purpose was already served by going 
about in a filthy condition, by neglecting all atten¬ 
tion to the hair, and by sprinkling oneself with 
ashes; or, on tlie other hand, by sitting on tlie 
ground, in dust and ashes if possible—in the place, 
in short, where one does not usually sit, and hence 
is not likely to be looked for. 

Part of these mourning practices were retained 
without scruple even within the pale of the Jah- 
weh religion—a proof that their original intention 
was no longer understood. Others, like the 
cutting of a bald bpot on the head, the disfiguring 
of tlie beard, and tlie wounding of the person, 
were strictly forbidden by the later legislation 
(Lv 19-8 21 3 ). The circumstance that the Jahweh 
religion regarded all contact with a dead body, 
nay, even the proximity of one (Nu 10 14 ), as defiling, 
is sufficiently explained by the consciousness that 
at least part of the mourning and burial customs 
had their root in another religion. At the same 
time, however, it is noteworthy that the Law itself 
still retains a manifest trace of animistic beliefs 
when it enacts (Nu 19 ir ’) that any open vessel with¬ 
out a cover fastened with a string is deiiled by tlie 
proximity of a dead body. Here we have evidently 
the reminiscence of a very ancient practice whereby 
it was sought to prevent the spirit of the dead from 
taking up its quarters in the house—the practice, 
namely, before or at the moment of a death, of 
carefully closing all open vessels that happened to 
be in tlie neighbourhood. 

The question whether Animism underwent in 
pre-Mosaic Israel, as in some other instances, the 
further development into Ancestor Worship, can¬ 
not be decided by such peremptory declarations as 
that Animism, in virtue of an mward necessity and 
lienee always , is coupled witli Ancestor Worship. 
Not theories but only facts must decide here ; I 
and it is simply not true that, thanks to invariable 
laws of evolution, the process of development has 
always, and in tlie case of all peoples, Leen from 
Animism to Ancestor Worship, and from the 
latter to Polytheism, and finally to Monotheism. 
Let us proceed now to examine the facts which 
have been held, to prove that Ancestor Worship 
once prevailed among the Israelites. 

Here, again, the principal rdle is played by 
mourning customs. Almost everything in this 
department is held to have the intention of de¬ 
claring the mourner to be the slave of the deified 
ancestor. So, for instance, with the uncovering 
of the person,* the putting on of sackcloth as 
what was once the servile garb, and every other 
act by which expression is given to a humiliation 
of the person ; and, finally, even the wounding of 
oneself by bodily incisions as a rite of dedication 
to the spirit of the dead. But these explanations 

* According to Biichler (art.‘Das Entblossen der Schulter und 
des Armes als Zeichen der Trauer * in ZATW, 1901, p. 81 ff.), by 
the practice in question the mourner submits himself to the 
dead, and declares himself his subject, by showing himself pre¬ 
pared to perform the hardest tasks on his behalf. The forced 
character of this explanation strikes one at once. 
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of the mourning customs appear to us far less 
natural than the above proposal to trace them back 
to an effort to render oneself unrecognizable by the 
spirit. 

A stronger argument would be found in the 
custom of funercu repasts , if it were really beyond 
doubt that we have to do here with a sacrificial 
meal in honour of the dead. But the few passages 
to which appeal is made in this connexion prove 
no such thing. That ‘ mourning bread * (Hos 9 4 ) is 
unclean is sufficiently explained by the circum¬ 
stance that it is eaten by one who is deliled by a 
dead body. This is all that appears to be spoken 
of in Dt 26 14 , and not the use of bread for a sacri- 
licial offering to the dead. The latter might, 
indeed, seem to be alluded to in the addition ‘nor 
have I given thereof for the dead.’ But a funeral 
repast may very readily bear a different sense from 
one in honour of a now deilied ancestor. It may be 
an expression of a determination to maintain with 
the deceased the same fellowship in worship that 
subsisted when he was alive, this purpose being 
indicated by holding a repast once more in pres¬ 
ence of the corpse. Still more probable appears to 
us to be the otner explanation, according to which 
the special object is to provide the spirit of the 
dead with what it requires during its journey to 
the realm of death. The same purpose (and not 
that of a sacrilicial gift proper) might be served 
also bv tlie placing of food on or in the grave, if 
it is this and not the use of bread at the funeral 
repast that is alluded to in Dt 26 14 . In the case 
of Jer lb 7 , again, it is only by perfectly arbitrary 
alteration of the text that the passage can be 
converted into a testimony to sacrificial meals in 
honour of the dead. All that the prophet really 
says is that, after the coming of the Divine 
judgment, no one will seek to force men to take 
food to strengthen themselves, or to drink of the 
4 cup of consolation,’ and thus bring the mourning 
fast to an end. As we see from 2 S 3 M 12 17 , it was 
the custom to employ pressure of this kind ; but 
in this hole matter we have nothing to do with 
Ancestor Worship, especially as there is no ques¬ 
tion of ancestors in connexion with the mourning 
fasts in either of these two passages any more than 
in 1 S 31 J3 or 2 S l la . 

A further evidence that Ancestor Worship once 
prevailed in Israel has been discovered in the great 
importance attached to the mention of tombs. 
This, we are told, is explicable only on the ground 
that these graves were places of worship. Now 
it is a fact that the patriarchs’ place of burial in 
a cave at Hebron is repeatedly mentioned. Abra¬ 
ham purchased it as a hereditary tomb from the 
Hittites (Gn 23 3ff *); and he himself (25 9 ) as well as 
Isaac (35 s ®) and Jacob (cf. 49' jytr -, according to which 
it was the resting-place also of Rebekah and Leah, 
and dO 12 **) were buried there. But all these pas¬ 
sages (as well as in all probability the mention of 
the burial-place of Aaron in Dt 10 6 ) belong to the 
so-called Priests’ Code, which cannot surely be sup¬ 
posed in mentioning them to have had any thought 
of Ancestor Worship, but only to have intended 
to establish the title of the Israelites, when they 
returned from Egypt, to a portion of the soil of 
Canaan. According to the Jahwistic narrative, 
also, Jacob desires to be buried with his fathers 
(47 aw ); but here it is not Rebron but Goren-ha’atad, 
on the east side of Jordan (50 10ft ), that is the burial- 
place. Besides, among the earlier sources E 
mentions the tomb of Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse 
(35 8 ), and J or E that of Rachel (35 Wff -) and of 
Miriam, the sister of Moses (Nu 20 1 ). But there is 
not a word anywhere of any of these tombs being 
a place of worship. For to attempt to discover 
such an allusion in the mazzebah set up on Rachel’s 
tomb (Gn 85 s ®) is to forget the fact that Ancestor 


Worship was paid only to male ancestors, rarely, if 
ever, to the mother of the tribe, not to speak of 
the impossibility of supposing the practice of An¬ 
cestor Worship at the tomb of the nurse of Re¬ 
bekah. The object of the mazzebah on Rachel’s 
grave must accordingly have been originally some¬ 
thing other than to mark it as a place of worship. 

Finally, on the theory we are discussing, it must 
strike us as very surprising that of all the sons of 
Jacob who, as ancestors of the various tribes, had 
the strongest claim to veneration, it is Joseph 
alone whose place of burial is mentioned (Jos 24 5ta ; 
cf. also Gn 50- 5 , Ex 13 ltt [all E]). Now we do not 
mean to suggest any doubt that the tomb of Joseph 
at Shechem, that of Joshua at Timnath-serah 
(Jos 24 30 ), and no less those of Gideon (Jg 8“), 
Jephthali (12 7 ), Samson (16 51 ), and the so-called 
* minor judges’ (10-* 5 12 10 * 12#M ), may have had the 
reputation of * heroes’ graves,* although we hear 
nothing of any cult being practised at them. But, 
even if Hero Worship could be proved, this would 
not necessarily be equivalent to Ancestor Worship. 
Even 1 S 20 s ®, where the practice of an (? annual) 
family sacrifice is presupposed, does not justify the 
conclusion that it was offered to ancestors. 

Of all the arguments in favour of the former 
prevalence of Ancestor Worship, the most plausible 
is that based upon the injunction of the so-called 
levirate marriage (Dt 25 8 *-)* The original aim of 
this practice is held to have been to provide the 
childless deceased with a successor ana thus with 
a cult, since the want of the latter was counted a 
serious misfortune. The custom in question is 
already presupposed in Gn 38 8flr -, where indeed it 
appears as unconditionally binding, whereas in Dt 
25 7ff - it has more the character of a simply moral 
obligation on the part of the surviving brother. But, 
even if levirate marriage had actually a connexion 
with Ancestor Worship, the Deuteronomist is cer¬ 
tainly unconscious of this, and hence there is also 
little probability in the supposition that Lv 18 18 
20- 1 , in prohibiting marriage with a brother’s wife, 
meant to raise a protest against Ancestor Worship. 

A certain evidence of Ancestor Worship has 
been supposed to lie in 2 S IS 18 . This, however, is 
a mistake. For the meaning of the words there 
is not * I have no son to invoke my name with 
veneration in the cult of the dead,’ but simply ‘ I 
have no son to keep my name in remembrance,’ as 
would be the case if there were any one who was 
called ‘ So and So, the son of Absalom.* In default 
of a son, the mazzebah must keep his name from 
being forgotten. Hence we are unable in this 
instance to discover the slightest trace of Ancestor 
Worship. 

From 1 S 2S 1S , again, where the spirit of Samuel 
called up by the witch is called an ’Muhim, i.e. a 
superhuman being, the most that can be inferred 
is that the spirits of the dead were one and all 
included in the category of ’Hdhtm or bene ’ttohim ; 
there is no proof here of a worship of the dead, 
not to speak of a worship of ancestors. 

To sum up the results of this whole discussion. 
If Ancestor Worship ever prevailed in the pre- 
Mosaic period—and it is psychologically quite 
conceivable that respect for the dead bodies and 
the tombs of parents inspired at least tendencies 
to a kind of Ancestor Worship,—no consciousness 
of this survived to historical times, and the whole 
question, as was remarked before, has at best an 
interest from the point of view of Archaeology but 
not of Biblical Theology. 

3. Real worship, however, was rendered by 
Israel in the pre - Mosaic period to the many 
nnmina {'eltm [sing. 'el , 1 deity,’ * god *]), which were 
believed to be the inhabitants and possessors of 
certain places, and which were venerated as such. 
These make their appearance most frequently in 
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connexion with trees, stones, and springs, which 
thereby assume a sacred character. Whether there 
ever was a time when a local numen of this kind 
(answering to the dryads , oreads , hyads of the 
Greeks) was believed to be connected with every 
tree, is a question that cannot be decided.* \Ve 
should probably, however, find a trace of numina 
loci in every instance where, in spite of what was 
for Jahwism a matter of course, namely, the 
identification of the numen with Jahweli, the 
original sacredness of the particular tree, etc., 
has survived. This comes out most distinctly in 
Gn 28 Uff * (E, except w. 18-16 ), where Jacob sets up 
the stone t by which he had lain and had a remark¬ 
able dream, as a mazzebah and anoints it with oil, 
vowing at the same time that upon his return he 
will make this mazzebdh a beth-el or * god’s house.’ 
As a matter of fact, after his return and the 
erection of an altar, he calls the place ’ El-beth’el , 
* God of Bethel * (35 7 [also E]). It is plain that the 
anointing with oil (28 18 ) was intended originally 
for the deity connected with the stone, and that 
the object of the whole narrative is to give a 
sanctity in the sense of Jahwism to the time- 
hallowed mazzebah of Bethel. A similar instance 
of Jahwism superseding an ancient view-point 
that had been taken over from the pre-Mosaic 
period, is present perhaps also in Jos 24** (E), 
where the setting up of the sacred *tone under 
the oak in the sanctuary of Jahweh is attributed 
to Joshua, whereas, according to Gn 12 6 , the sacred 
tree was in existence as early as the arrival of 
Abraham, appearing as ‘the soothsayer’s (Moreh) 
terebinth’; that is to say, in all probability it 
was a spot where the numen connected with the 
tree gave oracles through a priest or prophet. 
But the sacred stone probably stood from the first 
in connexion with the tree, to which circumstance, 
no doubt, the designation of the latter as ‘tere¬ 
binth of the mazzebah ' [read in Jg 9® mazzebah for 
muzzab] is due. Pre-Jahwistic in all probability 
is also the sacred stone-circle near the Jordan at 
Jericho, from which a frequently named sanctuary 
( hng-Gtlqul , ‘ the [stoned circle ’) derives its name. 
According to Jos 4 s " 8 and these stones, twelve 
in number after tne number of the tribes, were 
set up by Joshua at Gilgal in memory of the 
miraculous passage through the dry bea of the 
Jordan; according to v. 9 (J), on the other hand, 
they were erected in the midst of the river itself. 
Both statements are manifestly attempts to give 
to the originally heathen character of this stone- 
circle a stamp that would be unobjectionable to 
Jahwism.—An ancient sanctuary is, doubtless, to 
be discovered also in ‘ the serpent’s stone * [’eben 
haz-zdheleth) beside ‘ the fuller’s spring ’ (En-rogel) 
to the south of Jerusalem, for in 1 K l 9 it serves as 
a place of sacrifice.—Of other sacred stones we 
hear nothing, there being no mention even of 
meteoric stones, although these played their part 
elsewhere on Semitic soil. The notion that the 
sacred Ark (see below, p. 628 b ) contained meteoric 
stones, rests upon pure conjecture. On the em¬ 
ployment of mazzebdth in tne cult of Jahweh, see 
below, p. 620. 

Amongst sacred trees we have already made men¬ 
tion of * the soothsayer’s terebinth ’ at Shechem, 
which is in all probability identical with the tere¬ 
binth under which, according to Gn 35 4 (E), Jacob 
buried the foreign idols, as well as with ‘the 
augurs’ or prognosticators’ {MZ'Cnenim) terebinth’ 
of Jg fi 87 . To the same category belongs the ‘ tere¬ 
binth of Mamre * at Hebron, which is constantly 
brought into connexion with Abraham (Gn 13 & 

*That this was the case with 'iliih and 'M6 n, ‘terebinth/ 
might be certainly assumed if these Hebrew names were really 
connected with ‘deity/ and did not rather mean ‘the 
rtrony tree.’ 


14 1S 18 1 . The circumstance that in all these paa- 
sages we find the plural, ‘ terebinths of Mamre,' is 
due to a correction made in dogmatic interests, 
namely, to get rid of the single sacred tree: this 
is clear from 18 4 as well as from the LXX, which 
has uniformly the singular). We may compare, 
further, the tamarisk of Abraham at Beersneba 
(Gn 21 38 ); ‘the oak of weening’ Callon-Bdchuth) 
named after Deborah at Bethel (35 8 ); the palm of 
the female judge Deborah, between Hamah and 
Bethel (Jg 4 6 ); the terebinth at Ophrah, beside 
which the angel of Jahweh appeared to Gideon 
(6 11 ); the pomegranate (1 S 14 2 ), and the tamarisk 
on the height of Gibeah (22®), under which Saul 
executed judgment; and, finally, the tamarisk [in 
1 Ch 10 lsi 1 terebinth ’] at Jabesh, beneath which 
the bones of Saul and his sons were interred. 

In all the above instances we have to do pre¬ 
sumably with trees which, as the abode of local 
numina , were already sacred to the Canaanites, 
and which for the same reason were so regarded 
by the Israelites as well, only that the process early 
l>egan of bringing them into relation to the patri¬ 
archs, and thus to the cult of Jahweh, thereby 
removing all ground of offence connected with 
them. Nearly all of them now make their appear¬ 
ance as hallowed by the building of altars to 
JahAveh and by His worship in proximity to them. 
It is nuite true that in the beliefs of the people 
the old conception of a special ’cl of the particular 
tree may have maintained itself tenaciously, even 
if Avithout a clear consciousness, till far into the 
monarchical period.—Of the trees and tree-stumps 
or poles (’ dsherim ), Avhich till toAvards the end of 
the pre-exilic period were reckoned amongst the 
necessary apparatus of a place for the worship 
of JaliAveh, Ave shall have to speak later on (see 
p. 620 ). 

Finally, in regard to sacred springs , Ave nm4 
first of all infer from the analogy of Semitism 
elsewhere, that in primitive times the most im¬ 
portant, if not all, springs were regarded as the 
abode of a local numen. Express testimony to 
the sacredness of particular springs—whether on 
their OAvn account or owing to a sanctuary erected 
near them—is forthcoming, indeed, in only a few 
instances. Thus, according to Gn 14 7 , I£ade>h 
(i.e. ‘ sanctuary’) in the desert Avas known also as 
'fin-mishpdt, ‘spring of judgment.’ This name 
might indeed have been bestowed upon it in 
allusion to the judicial decisions given by Moses 
at lyadesli during the Avildemess Avauderings, but 
it may also point, above all, to the presence of an 
oracle in the sanctuary by the sacred spring. In 
Gn 16 14 the (assuredly long established) sacredness 
of the spring Lahai-roi in the desert is traced 
back to an appearance of Jahweh to Hagar; and 
in 21 20ff - that of the spring at Beersheba to a com¬ 
pact by oath between Abraham and Abimelech. 
Adonijah, according to 1 K l 9 , holds a sacrificial 
meal at ‘the serpent’s stone’ (see above) beside 
‘ the fuller’s spring’ (the modern Job’s Well); and 
v. 88 tells how Solomon Avas anointed king at Gibon 
(the modem Virgin’s Spring). The latter circum¬ 
stance would be inexplicable unless a high degree 
of sanctity attached to Gihon. 

The above described preliminary step towards 
a religion, which consisted in the belief in numerous 
’eltm, and probably also in the presenting of offer¬ 
ings to them, has been designated Polyaemonism, 
as distinguished from Polytheism. No exception 
need be taken to the name, provided it be under¬ 
stood that in this instance ‘demon’ stands for a 
Divine being of an inferior order and not simply 
for an evil spirit. 

4. It is another question when we ask whether 
traces are to be discovered in Israel of a once 
prevailing Polytheism alongside of the traces of 
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Polydemonism. This question is generally answered 
in the negative by the adherents of the Ancestor 
Worship hypothesis. They tell us that Jahwism, 
with its toleration of the worship of one God 
only, had the effect of suddenly interrupting the 
natural transition from the Ancestor Worship of 
the family to Hero Worship as the cult of the pro- 
genitors of the tribe, and finally to Polytheism as 
the cult of tribal heroes exaltea to Divine rank or 
of what were once merely local nnmina. Others, 
however, discover traces of actual gods, and thus 
of a once prevailing Polytheism in Israel.* 

In dealing with this question we leave entirely 
out of account the numerous attempts to trace all 
the Scripture characters in primeval and patri¬ 
archal times to astral myths, or at all events to 
explain the majority of them (notably Abraham 
and Sarah, but also Isaac and Jacob, and, from 
the primeval period, at least the wives and the 
sons of Lamech [Gn 4 1#<r ‘], as well as Samson in 
the period of the Judges) as depotentiated forms 
of wlmt once were gods. We fail to see in any 
of these attempts anything more than unprovable 
fancies. As little can we consent to regard the 
use of the plural form ’ Elohtm for * God ’ as a 
relic of former Polytheism; it is much more likely 
that it is a so-called pluralis majestatis. At the 
very most it might l>e asked whether, perhaps, in 
certain tribal and personal names we nave not a 
shortened form of originally theophorous names. 
Thus it has been proposed to find in Gad (Gn 30 11 , 
Is Go 11 ) a god of Fortune, and in Asher (Gn 3U 13 ) 
the male counterpart to the goddess A&herah. 
But, even supposing that Gad were shortened for 
Obed Gad , ‘ worshipper of Gad,’ or some similar 
form, the name of this mixed tribe (sprung from a 
concubine of Jacob) would prove nothing as to a 
specifically Israelitish god of Fortune. Moreover, 
if such an idea had been conveyed by the name, it 
is hardly likely that it would have been borne by 
a prophet of Jahweh living in the time of David 
(1 S 22 s et al.). And as to Aster there is no trace 
elsewhere of a god of this name, while the explana¬ 
tion of the name as 4 the happy one 5 is perfectly 
satisfactory. On the other hand, * AnCtfh in Jg 3 31 
5 6 should decidedly be regarded as abbreviated 
from 'Obed'Anath, ‘worshipper of (the Canaanite 
goddess) 'Anath.’ But no one can prove that 
Shamgar the son of'Anath is rightly spoken of in 
the mlaetory gloss of Jg 3 31 as an Israelite. The 
name is there evidently borrowed from 5 fi , where, 
according to Moore [Journal of American Oriental 
Society , xix. ii. p. 159 f.), he is meant to be taken 
as the father of Sisera. In the opinion of the 
present writer, no weight at all can be attached to 
the somewhat numerous names from the periods 
of the Judges and the monarchy, compounded 
with Ba'al, ‘lord,’ or Melckh, ‘king.* For in the 
most of these it is simply Jahweh Himself that is 
meant by Ba'al or Mctckh. So it is, for instance, 
with Jernbbaal [i.e. ‘he who contends for Ba'al,’ 
notwithstanding the opposite interpretation of 
the name in Jg 6 3a ); ’ Eshba'al , * man of Baal,’ 
the son of Saul (1 Ch 8 s3 9®*); Merilmal , ‘man of 
Baal,’ the son of Jonathan (8 34 9 40 ); Beeiiadd, 
‘Baal knowetli,’ the son of David (14 7 ). The pre¬ 
servation of the original form of the last three 
names only in Chronicles, -ba'al having its place 
taken in Samuel by - hosheth , ‘ shame ’ (2 S 2*- 10 et 
al ., 4 4 et a/.; except that 2S 5 18 substitutes 
9 Eliada\ , 1 El knowetli,’ for Bceliada ), proves 
simply tlie eagerness of later generations to elimi¬ 
nate as far as possible the hated name of Ba'al, as 
is already enjoined in Hos 2 18 . But, granting that 
in certain names from that period it is actually 

* Of. the thorough discussion of all the controverted ques¬ 
tions dealt with in what follows, in Baeth_ren’s Beitrdge zur 
lentil. Rduiiunsaeachiolde (Berlin, 1888), p. 181 ff. 


the teatten Ba'al or Melekh that is meant, this 
would be simply an evidence of Israelitish idolatry 
due to foreign influences. That Israel had at all 
times tendencies to such idolatry has not as yet 
been disputed; but this cannot, of course, be 
counted amongst the relics of a once prevalent 
Israelitish Polytheism. 

Further, if it should be objected that the OT 
tradition itself quite unambiguously attributes 
to the people in primitive times the worship of 
heathen gods, we reply that this is so, hut that 
the passages in question are much in need of closer 
examination. Gn 31 30 * drops out of considera¬ 
tion. If Rachel stole the god (in v. 34 *- called 
t&r&phim) of her father Lalian, this would at the 
most be an indication that the Teraphim cult was 
introduced from the Aramaean sphere, for Laban 
is regarded by the narrator as an Aramaean. We 
shall see afterwards, however, that upon Hebrew 
soil the Teraphim cannot have had the significance 
of a foreign god.—On the other hand, in Jos 24-* 13 
(E) it is really assumed that the forefathers of 
the Israelites on the other side of the Euphrates 
[i.e. before the time of Abraham) as well as in 
Egypt (v. 14 ) served ‘other gods.’ That does not 
mean that from the first they had their own 
specifically Israelitish gods, but that they aban¬ 
doned themselves to the Avorship of the foreign 
gods in whose country and sphere they sojourned. 
In this matter the narrator simply follows the 
theory to which even David gives drastic expres¬ 
sion (i S 2G ly ) Avhen he speaks of expulsion from 
Jaliweh’s own land as amounting to a compulsion 
to serve foreign gods.—But Am 5 ,JB cannot, in 
vieAV of the whole context, be understood as allud¬ 
ing to idolatry on the part of Israel during the 
period of the wilderness wanderings, but only as 
containing a threat of something to conic.— In 
Ezk 2U 7J - 584 Israel , is charged with ha\ T ing defiled 
itself with the idols of Egypt , and Avith refusing 
to abandon these even in the wilderness. Thus 
we have here again to do with foreign gods, and 
not with a native Israelitish Polytheism. 

Finally, the possibility might remain that in 
certain beings of ‘ demon ’ order, occasionally men¬ 
tioned, a reminiscence has survived of actual gods 
that Avere once worshipped. In favour of this view 
might be urged the analogy of other monotheistic 
religions, in Avhich the gods of past heathen times 
are not straightway declared to be mere figments of 
the imagination, but (at least in the beliefs of the 
people) are degraded to * demons ’ or spook forms. 
Thus lived on the once mighty gods of Greece 
among the early Christians; and so did the Arab 
tribal gods even after the conquest of Islam, just 
as the ancient German gods still survive in various 
superstitions that prevail amongst Christianized 
Germanic peoples. As a matter of fact, Ave find 
in some late passages of Scripture Avhat may be 
pronounced certain, or at least very probable, ex¬ 
amples of this depotentiating of former popular 
gods: e.g. Dt 32 l \ Avhere they are spoken of as 
stedim, ‘ demons,’ to Avhich at one time sacrifices 
Avere olio red (cf. also Ps 106 37 , where the once 
existing practice of offering children is thought of 
as having these ‘ demons 1 for its object); 2 Ch 
1 1 1 ®, Avhere by the term □’TVy ( sl'irim , ‘goats’ or 
‘goatlike forms’), the Chronicler evidently under¬ 
stands, above all, the heathen popular gods, for 
Avliom Jeroboam I. is said to have appointed 
priests. But in all these instances Ave have to do 
expressly Avith idolatrous worship of foreign gods, 
and not with relics of an Israelitish Polytheism. 
And Avhen in Lv 17 7 it is forbidden to offer the 
usual sacrifices any more to the sS'trtm, what 
comes here once more to the front is the belief in 
local nnmina, field spirits, Avith Avhich there was 
an unwillingness, in spite of the uncontested 
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sole legitimacy of the Jahweh cult, to break com¬ 
pletely, seeing that these beings could so readily 
injure man. But these field spirits are not, properly 
speaking, ‘gods’ any more than the spirits that 
make their abode in sacred trees and stones. 
Elsewhere, too, the sd'irtm are nothing more than 
‘demon’ forms, akin to the fauns and satyrs of 
classic mythology. In Is 13 al they perform their 
dances in the destroyed palaces of Babylon, in 34 14 
they hold their gatherings amongst the ruins of 
Edom. 

Like the s&'trtm, Lilith (i.e. ‘the nightly one’), 
who, according to Is 34 14 , dwells in the ruined 
palaces of Edom, belongs in all probability to the 
category of monstrosities to which the popular 
belief gave birth. The same is the case with the 
Altikdh of l’r 30 15 , the mention of whose two 
daughters is sufficient to show that it is not the 
common leech that is meant, but that the name, 
like the Arabic 'Alfik or' Aulak , stands for a blood¬ 
sucking ‘demon.’ In another connexion we shall 
I come upon still further remnants of a belief in 
and fear of ‘demons.’* * Azdzel , again, to whom 
on the Great Day of Atonement the goat laden 
with the sins of the people was sent forth (Lv 
] 08 .io.'Sur.)' jg evidently an unclean ‘demon’ who 
inhabits the desert. At the same time it is very 
questionable whether this figure can be regarded as 
a survival from the pre-Mosaic belief in * demons,’ 
and was not rather first borrowed from a foreign 
source during the Exile. — Of the Cherubim and 
Seraphim we shall not speak till later on, be¬ 
cause these, although certainly a product of non- 
Israelite soil, attained to something of an inde¬ 
pendent significance in Jahwisni. The Satan , on 
the contrary, viewed as an individual, is not met 
with till the post-exilic period. 

ii. Forms of Worship , and other Fites 

AND USAGES .—The essential character of every 
ancient religion reveals itself pre-eminently in the 
ivurship it otters to the Deity. That such worship 
formed an element also in the pre-Mosaic stage of 
the religion of Israel is to be assumed, and various 
traces of it survived for long even in the cultus 
of Jahweh. These are recognizable by tlieir great 
resemblance to, or even complete identity with, 
the ritual usages of the heathen Semites. As in 
the case of mourniug customs, the original mean¬ 
ing, it is true, is often ditticult to recognize, or the 
features of the custom have been so toned down 
or completely transformed as to make identification 
i impossible. 

1. By far the most important ritual transaction 
in the primitive stage of religion is sacrifice. To 
the later Israelitish conceptions this appeared 
almost exclusively from the point of view of a gift , 
and, above all, as an offering of food to the Deity; 
even fat and blood are expressly named in Ezk 
44 7 - 16 as food of Jahweh. It cannot be doubted 
that this aspect of the matter was not wholly 
wanting even in the pre-Mosaic period, and that 
offerings of fruit in particular were presented to 
the local numina , by being deposited within the 
sacred precincts (as was done afterwards with the 
shewbread), or being thrown into the sacred w ells. 

* Cl. E. Ferrifere, Paganism* deg Hibretix jusqu ’ & la captiviU 
de Babylon *, Paris, 1884; C. H. Toy, ‘ Evil Spirits in the Bible ’ 
in JBL ix. pt. i. p. 17 ff.; J. van der Veen, ‘ Daemonologie van 
het Judaisme* in Tkeol. Studien , 1890, p. 301 ff. There is the 
closest connexion between the belief in ‘demons* (as also, in¬ 
deed, the worship of local numina) and the great majority of 
the manifold forms of magic and soothsaying. Much of the 
latter may have been first taken over by Israel on Canaanite 
■oil, but not a little must have belonged to the pre-Mosaic stage. 
Cf. on this point the classical article of W. R. Smith, ‘ On the 
Forms of Divination and Magic enumerated in Deut. xviii. 10 f.’ 
in Journal of Philology , xiii. p. 273ff., and xiv. p. 113ff. ; also 
T. W. Davies, Magic , Divination, and Demonology among the 
Hebrews and their Neighbours , etc., London, 1898 (also as Dis¬ 
sertation, Leipzig, 1901). 


Also the ordinary burnt-offering, which was all 
assigned to the Deity (hence called also kalil % 
‘ w hole-ottering ’), can scarcely be regarded other¬ 
wise than as an offering of food, i.e. as a gift. 
But, on the other hand, it is impossible to explain 
all sacrificial rites from this point of view. The 
extraordinary importance which is manifestly at¬ 
tributed to the blood of the sacrificial victim 
carries us forward to another idea, namely, that 
of the sacramental communion established be¬ 
tween the god and his worshippers through their 
common eating of the ( eo ipso sacred) body of the 
sacrificial victim. And, since from the earliest 
times the blood is regarded as pre-eminently the 
seat of the life, the sacramental communion was 
undoubtedly reached in the most primitive stage 
by drinking the sacrificial blood, the same blood as 
was assigned in some w r ay (it might be by smearing 
the image or the altar, or by pouring out the 
blood within the sacred precincts) to the Deity. A 
clear trace of this notion—although in a form that 
lias been very much toned down—has survived in 
Ex 24 5rt \ AV’lien we read here of Moses sprinkling 
the altar with one portion of the blood and the 
people with the other, and thus sealing the cove¬ 
nant between Jahweh and the people, the main 
feature of the rite is the common share in the 
blood which establishes a communion, and which 
is hence called by Moses ‘ the blood of the cove¬ 
nant.’ 

It could not have been long till the advance 
of culture gave rise to repugnance to the drink¬ 
ing of blood. Hence arose naturally a partition 
of the sacred food ; the portion of the Deity being 
the blood along with the fat (the latter in all 
probability on account of the facility with w hich 
it could be made over to the Deity by letting it go 
up ill smoke), the portion of the worshippers being 
the flesh. The sacramental communion, however, 
finds expression in late as Avell as in early times in 
the consumption of the sacrificial meal at a sac red 
spot, in eating and drinking ‘before Jahweh’ (in 
early times, no doubt, in the actual presence of the 
ima^e). That the flesh even in these so-called 
meal-offerings bore a sacred character, is evident 
from the circumstance that the mingling of sacred 
and common food in the body was sought to be 
avoided by fasting previous to the sacrificial meal. 
The record of this undoubtedly very ancient prac¬ 
tice lias come down to us only in connexion v\ ith 
war (Jg 2 U W , 1 S 7 6 ) and mourning (1 S 31 13 , 2 S 
3“ [the case is different in 12 ,li J). The strict com¬ 
mand to avoid the use of blood for food, which 
was afterwards extended to the case of animals 
that could not be offered in sacrifice, may have 
been originally due not simply to the fact that the 
blood was reserved for the Deity, but also to the 
fear of absorbing a second soul along wdtli the 
blood, the seat of life. 

It cannot be determined whether, in addition to 
what were afterwards the usual victims, other 
animals were used for sacrifice by the tribes of 
Israel in pre-Mosaic times. On the other hand, it 
may be asserted with confidence that in special 
cases human sacrifice w r as practised in order to 
propitiate the Deity or gain His favour.* This 
is witnessed to by the persistency with which, 
down to the 7th cent. B.C., the sacrifice of the first’ 
born is regarded as the highest act of service, in 
spite of the clear protest uttered against this 
notion in Gn 22 (E). The teaching of the latter 
narrative plainly is that Jahweh is satisfied with 
the disposition which is prepared to otter to Him 
one’s dearest, and that He has appointed the sub¬ 
stitutionary ottering of an animal in place of the 

* Cf. on this point the exhaustive discussion of A. Kamp- 
hausen. Das Verhaltniss des Menschenopfers eur israelit. Re¬ 
ligion , Bonn, 1896. 
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actual sacrifice of a child. Nevertheless, Aliaz 
<2 K 16*, very probably during the straits to which 
he was reduced by tue attack of the allied Ara- 
nueans and Ephraimites) and Manasseh (21°) both 
caused a son to pass through the lire ; and in Mic 6 7b 
tlie question is evidently submitted to very serious 
consideration whether the sacrifice of the firstborn 
is not to be offered as the surest expiation of guilt. 

From passages like Dt 12 31 , 2 K 17 17 23 10 , Ezk 
16*** 20 s1 23 s7 * (on Jer 19 5 see below) it would 
appear as if these burnt-off erings of human victims 
were presented not to Jab well, but to Melekh 
(LXX Moloch), i.e. ‘ king [of heaven] * as a heathen 
god. Apart, however, from Gn 22, this is expressly 
opposed by Jg ll 30 *’ * 6 , according to which Jepnthah, 
in terms of his vow, sacrificed his daughter to 
Jnhin h. In 2 K 3 27 we read of how Meslia, king 
of Moab, offered his firstborn, naturally to Che- 
mosli, the god of the land ; but the now mutilated 
close of the narrative plainly shows that the writer 
was firmly convinced of the efficacy of such an 
offering, and would no doubt have expected that 
a similar sacrifice to Jahweh on Israel it Kb soil 
would be equally efficacious. Jer 7 31 lfi* 15 [delete in 
the latter the gloss ‘as burnt-offerings to Baal,’ 
which is wanting in the LXX] 32“ plainly show 
that the sacrifice of children was popularly sup¬ 
posed to be well-pleasing to Jahweh. And even 
Ezekiel, to whom such offerings, like every other 
form of cultus in pre-exilic times appear as simple 
idolatry, reckons the sacrifice of all the firstborn 
among the statutes ‘that were not good’ (2U 25f -), 
which Jahweh Himself gave to the people as a 
punishment for their backsliding. This strange 
assertion is in all probability to l>e understood as 
I meaning that the command to oiler the firstlings 
of cattle gave rise to the erroneous notion that 
human sacrifice was well-pleasing to God. 

If human sacrifices were, in the nature of things, 
burnt-offerings or whole-offerings, thus constitut¬ 
ing pre-eminently valuable (lifts', yet in the earliest 
times the use made of the blood must have held an 
important place in the same connexion. And, 
seeing that in the case of the ottering of children 
the blood in question was closely related to that of 
the offerer, this species of sacrifice also must un¬ 
questionably be regarded from the point of view 
of the establishing of a sacramental communion 
between the offerer and the Deity. 

A somewhat different character belongs, on the 
other hand, to other two rites, which are certainly 
also pre-Mosaic, namelj" the ratifying of a cove¬ 
nant by cutting one or more animals in pieces, so 
that the contracting parties might pass between 
the pieces laid opposite one another; and the 
herem or ban. 

In Gn 17 (J), in the case of the ‘ covenant ’ of 
Jahweh with Abraham, the first named of these 
rites is enjoined and performed by God alone ; but 
here we have to do not with a covenant in the 
ordinary human sense, but with a religious ‘ berithf 
whose essence lies in the Divine institution, de¬ 
mand, and promise. God accommodates Himself 
here to human custom by passing between the 
pieces of the dismembered animal, just as in Jer 
34 18f * the contracting parties pass between the 
parts of the calf cut in twain. The whole trans¬ 
action in so far resembles a sacrificial one, as the 
kinds of animals enumerated in Gn 15 9 , as well as 
the calf of Jer 34 18 , all belong to the class usually 
employed for sacrifice; nor is it impossible that 
the blood of these animals was in some way 
utilized as sacrificial blood. The kernel of the 
rite is manifestly the invoking of a curse upon 
oneself in case of a breach of the obligation under¬ 
taken.* This is clearly alluded to in 1 S ll 7 (as 

* F. Schwally (Semit. Kriegsaltertiimer, Heft 1, ‘ Der heilige 
Kiieg im alien Israel,' Leipzig, 1901, p. 54) well describes the 


well as in the incident of Jg 19 29 , which must be 
interpreted in the same way), only that the curse 
invoked must have originally concerned not the 
cattle, but the person of the man who was false to 
his obligation. 

The ban (Hob. 0 "jd) * was, without doubt, origin¬ 
ally a war custom, and consists in the devoting t 
(even before the actual battle, Nu 21 a , Jos 6 17 , 1 S 
15 3ff *) of the enemy and all their belongings to 
destruction—in Israel, in the post-Mosaic period, 
naturally in honour of Jahweh as the God of war. 
Sell wall y rightly denies that the herem has the 
character of an offering or present. To ‘ban* 
means to give over to destruction; the religious 
element is found in the complete renunciation of 
any profit from the victory, and this renunciation 
is an expression of gratitude for the fact that the 
war-Goa has delivered the enemy, who is His 
enemy also, and all his substance into the hands 
of the conqueror. The earliest practice appears 
to have required the massacre of everything living, 
whether man or beast, and the burning or destroy¬ 
ing in some other way of houses and property; cf. 
Jos G 21# 24 (after tlie capture of Jericho) 8 24ff * 28 10 28 , 
1 S 15 sff - (where the sparing of the best of the 
cattle for a future offering, and the failure to put 
to death the Amalekite king Agag, are held up by 
Samuel as a transgression on the part of Saul) 22 1 ® 
(although in this instance the expression terem is 
not employed); so in Mic 4 18 in an eschatological 
prophecy the * devoting * of all the substance of 
the peoples that besiege Jerusalem is announced. 
The original rigour of tlie herem appears in a 
somewhat milder form in Dt 2 34f * 3 8f -, Jos 8 2,27 
ll 14 , where human beings, indeed, are all to be put 
to death, but the cattle and other possessions of 
llie enemy are to fall as spoil to the Israelites. 
According to Dt 20 lt5ff - the ban is to be enforced 
with unsparing severity in the case of Canaanite 
cities, whereas, according to v. 13ff *, in far distant 
non-Canaanite cities only the males are to be 
slaughtered ; the women and children, the cattle 
and other property, are to be regarded as spoil. 
This rule is followed in the case of the Midianites, 
according to Nu 31 T,r -, but Moses afterwards (v. 17f -) 
demands the slaughter also of all the female 
prisoners except those that were still virgins. 
A further mitigation of the practice is found, 
finally, in the possibility of making some of the 
prisoners slaves of the sanctuary; cf. Jos ff^and 
the Nethinim or ‘given ones’ amongst tlie per¬ 
sonnel of the post-exilic temple. 

The herem , as a solemn devoting to destruction, 
might, however, include in its scope even Israel¬ 
ites, and not only individuals but communities. 
TIius Dt 13™*’ requires the putting to death of all 
the inhabitants of any Israelitish city that fell 
into idolatry, and the burning of all their property 
as *a whole-ottering to Jahweh.’ t According to 
Jg 20 48 all the members of tlie tribe of Benjamin 
were slaughtered and their cities burned on account 
of the outrage at Gibeah ; according to 21 10rt * the 
ban was executed oil all the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
gilead with the exception of 4U0 virgins who were 

action of Saul in 1 S 11? as a 1 Schwur- offer Bundesritus’; the 
dismembered bodies have in all the instances above 6ited the 
significance of an 4 Eidopfer,’ to which numerous analogies are 
found in other religions as well. 

* Cf. Schwallv, l.c. p. 29 ff. 

t In Jer 123 the expression ‘ dedicate (lit- hallow) them foi 
the day of slaughter’ answers exactly to the elsewhere em¬ 
ployed* ban.’ 

1 In view of what has been said above, this cannot be tak en 
to mean that the destruction in consequence of the l&rem 
actually represents a w hole- or burnt-offering, but that it has 
this force comparatively , being as well-pleasing as a burnt- 
offering. Schwally very appropriately refers to the statement 
of Mesha on the Moabite Stone, 1. Ilf.: * and I slew all the 
people of the city, a pleasing spectacle for Chemosh and for 
Moab.’ In the same way is explained why the touching <0 
the ‘devoted’ thing roused the anger of the Deity (Jos 7*). 
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urgently required. That the man who stole any¬ 
thing of what had been * devoted * came himself 
under the ban, because he had broken the ( taboo ’ 
caused by the herein, is shown by the case of Achan 
(Jos 7 lft )* The ‘holy indignation of Jahweh,’ 
which burns at first against the whole people 
(v. laff *), is appeased only when Achan is stoned to 
death (v. 38 ). Nor is it easy to understand 1 S 14 4 ® 
except to mean that the curse resting upon 
Jonathan (cf. v. 34 ), in which he had involved him¬ 
self by disregard of Saul’s prohibition, as of a kind 
of herein, was removed by drawing lots for and 
putting to death a substitute. In 2 S 21*** Israel 
is delivered from the consequences of the curse of 
the Gibeonites by the giving up and putting to 
death of seven members of the family of Saul, 
whose action was responsible for the curse. 

A unique character belongs to the case supposed 
in Lv 27 awr, J that an Israelite might ‘ devote ’ any 
possession of his, including human beings (slaves 
or captives taken in war?) and cattle. Every¬ 
thing so 4 devoted * is most holy to Jahweh : if 
human beings, they must be put to death. 

The circumstance that in the earliest times 
there is no trace of drink-offerings of wine, is 
explicable very simply on the ground that these 
were possible only after Israel had become used to 
vine-culture in Canaan. On the other hand, the 
libations of water mentioned as prayer-offerings 
before battle (1 S 7®, cf. also 2 S 23 15rt *) are in all 
probability a survival from a time when water (in 
the desert) was considered an article of value. 
Extraordinary occasions such as war (see below) 
led to a revival of the primitive ritual practice. 

Regarding the usual sacriliciai transaction we 
have information in the very word for altar, namely 
mizbeah , i.c. ‘place of slaughter.’ This shows 
that the victims, as is presupposed also in Gn 22®, 
were slain upon the altar itself. The horns of the 
altar, which afterwards played a role in connexion 
with the application of the blood (Lv 4 7 et al.) 
and the function of the altar as an asylum (1 K 
l*»f. 2 ,J8 ), should in all probability be traced back 
to the custom of spreading the skin of the victim, 
horns and all, over the altar. This custom can 
be proved also in the case of heathen cults, and 
is thus presumably older than Jaliwism. Apart 
from otner considerations, the latter supposition 
is favoured by the circumstance that in the earliest 
times altars were composed either of large flat 
stones (Jg 6 20 13 19 , 1 S 6* 4 14 3Sflr *) or of piles of turf 
or unhewn stones (Ex 20 24f ). The introduction of 
artificial horns would follow after altars came to 
be constructed of different materials. The ex¬ 
planation of the horns as symbols of strength in 
connexion with the worship of .Jahweh as a bull- 
God could thus, in any case, have been introduced 
only at a later period. The circumstance that the 
number of horns required by the Priests’ Code 
(Ex 27 2 , cf. Ezk 43 15 **®), which no doubt embodies 
here a long-established usage, is four (one on each 
corner of the altar), proves nothing against the 
view that the horns were originally only two in 
number. 

2. The essentials of a place of worship in the 
earliest times probably always included a mazzebah 
(n?iF9) and a sacred tree, or, in default of the latter, 
a sacred tree-stump or pole. It is true that Ex 23 w 
34 11 and Dt 7° 12* convey the impression that in 
Israel the mazzebah was first introduced in imita¬ 
tion of Canaanite modes of worship; but such a 
notion is contradicted by the prevailing belief (see 
above, p. 616*) that the ma&eb&h was the abode 
of the numen loci. This belief had its origin as 
far back as the period of Polydemonism, and 
Jahwism retained it to this extent, that even in 
this religion the ma&ebdh was viewed as the 
symbol and pledge of the nearness of Jahweh. It 


is thus all the more readily comprehensible that I 
down even to the late monarchical period no 
offence was taken at the maz?ebdh. In Gn 31 48 * iiu 
the mazzebah serves as a witness of the agreement 
between Jacob and Laban. Moses himself erects 
at Sinai not only an altar to Jahweh but twelve 
mazzcbCth , ‘ according to the number of the tribes 
of Israel ’ (Ex 24**). These stones cannot possibly 
have possessed for this narrator the same signifi¬ 
cance as the sacred stone of Bethel had for the 
narrator of Gn 28 17, \ The two brazen pillars at 
the entrance to Solomon’s temple (1 K 7 I8 “*) should 
also, no doubt, be regarded as representing a form 
of mazzebah. According to 2 K 12 10 W [read, with 
the LXX, ‘ by the mazzebah 9 instead of ‘ by the 
altar’] a mazzebah stood in the forecourt of the 
temple; in Hos 3 4 the mazzebah is taken for 
granted as part of the materia sacra of the regular 
worship of Jahweh; and in Is 19 13 the mazzebah 
spoken of is not an obelisk, but a stone which 
serves along with the altar to mark a spot conse¬ 
crated to the worship of Jahweh. We are told in 
2 K 18 4 that the mazzebuth had already been 
destroyed by IJezekiah, but this should probably 
be set down "as an antedating of the cultus reform 
of Josiah (2 K 23 14 ); for the first [unless Mic 5 l - 
is as early as the time of Manasseli] prohibition of 
the mazzebah appears in Deuteronomy (Hi 33 ; cf. 
also Jer 2 37 [if tne mockery of the prophet lias for 
its objects 9 dsherim (see below) and nut zzr both] 
and Lv 26 1 ). As with the worship on high places, 
the erecting of * dsherim and mazzebuth by the 
kings prior to Josiah is imputed to them as a fault 
by the Deuteronomistic redactors of the Book of 
Kings (1 K 14 3 *, 2 K 17 10 ). 

Like the mazzebah , the 9 dsherdh (.Tjsfij, plur. 
Dn?qc), i.e. the sacred tree-stump or pole, must 
also be reckoned among the survivals of the pre- 
Jahwistic cultus, although it likewise held its 
place for centuries unopposed beside the altars of 
Jahweh (as in Jg 6 J5ff * it appears beside an altar of 
Baal). It is, without doubt, a substitute for the 
sacred tree (see above), which was not available 
everywhere (especially, for instance, in the case 
of hastily erected altars in the desert). But, as 
the regular sanctuaries on the high places would 
always have green trees in their neighbourhood, 
there was less occasion for the mention of the 
'dshSrim [in 1 K 14 28 and 2 K 17 10 they are a super¬ 
fluity, due probably to the eagerness of the 
Deuteronomist to condemn alike the trees and 
the ’dsherim]. That the ’dsherdh said to have 
been cut down by Hezekiah (2 K 18 4 ) and restored 
by Manasseh (21*) stood in the temple down to the 
time of Josiah, is shown by its removal and burn¬ 
ing in the l£idron Valley (2 K 23®). In like manner 
an ’ dsherdh (according to 1 K 16 88 , first set up by 
Abab) stood in Samaria (2 K 13®; cf. also 1 K 
14 lfi , 2 K 17 16 ). The command to cut down (Ex 
34 13 , Dt 7 5 ) or to burn (Dt 12 s ) heathen * dsherim 
implies at the same time, of course, a repudiation 
of their use in Israel. They are expressly for¬ 
bidden in Dt 16 31 (cf. also Mic 5 1 * < 13 >, where it is 
predicted that they are to be plucked up; Jer 17 8 , 
is 27®, and the late addition to Is 17®). With the 
exception perhaps of Mic 5 13 , none of these pas¬ 
sages goes further back than the time of Josiah. 
There is, of course, a complete distinction between 
the ’ dsherdh as the sacred pole, and the goddess 
Asherah, whose existence appears to be now placed 
beyond doubt bv the Tel el-Amarna letters. Her 
worship (1 K 15**, 2 K 21 7 23 4 ) wears the aspect of 
pure idolatry, and hence does not come under the 
category of the religion of Israel. 

The use of other figures besides the mazzebah 
and the ’ dsherdh to represent the nearness of the 
Deity cannot be proved, to say the least of it, for the 
pre-Mosaic period. In favour of such a view may 
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be urged the tenacity with which the Jahweh coitus 
clung for a very long period to the use of images 
of Jahweh; and it is not impossible that in these 
the form of the 'elim that were once worshipped 
had been handed down. On the other hand, the 
notion cannot be admitted that any but images of 
Jahweh were ever tolerated within the pale of the 
Jahweh worship. This must hold good also of 
the Tir&phUn , even if these were originally derived 
from the realm of heathendom; and the whole 
question mu4 accordingly be left for discussion in 
connexion with the pre-Prophetic cultus of Israel. 

3. But, again, the worship of Jahweh retained 
a number of ritual practices which may be held 
with all the more certainty to have been derived 
from the pre-Mosaic period, since they one and all 
have their analogues in the practices of the heathen 
Semites. This category includes walking barefoot 
in sacred places (Ex 3 5 , Jos 5 1B ; even the going 
barefoot in token of mourning, 2 S 15 80 , Is 20 aff *, 
like other forms of uncovering, has to be looked 
at, as explained above, from the religious point of 
view); washing the person and the clothes (Ex 19 10 
and often) before approaching the presence of the 
Deity (cf. the changing of the clothes, Gn 3o 2 ). 
When we find in the Priests’ Code constant in¬ 
junctions to wash the person and the clothes in 
order to recover lost Levitical purity, no doubt the 
primary intention of these is that outward physical 
purity is to be the symbol and representation of 
inward. But, all the same, there is here a relic of 
those conceptions which led to the attempt, by 
means of external cleansing, to escape direct injury 
from demons or even from an angry god. And if 
in Ex 2ft 48 and Lv 6 4 < 10 > 1G 23 the priests are enjoined 
to wear their official garments only when they are 
conducting Divine service, the older passage* Ezk 
44 lu , shows that there was a further intention in 
this than simply to guard against a profanation of 
the holy garments. The danger was rather that 
by touching these garments tlie people would be 
‘hallowed,’ i.e. become forfeit to the sanctuary, 
and thus require a ransom to be paid for them. 
Here, again, we make acquaintance with the primi¬ 
tive notion that all close contact with the Deity 
or with anything consecrated to Him was, if not 
fatal, at least dangerous. But amongst forms of 
close contact was included the act of looking upon ; 
hence the covering of the head in presence or the 
Deity, as is done by Moses in Ex 3 6 and Elijah in 
1 K 19 M . The same idea, that the beholding of the 
Deity is fatal, meets us in Gn 16 13 32 :{t ', Ex 19 21 33 20 . 
In all these instances it is true it is Jahweh that is 
in question, but. it may be regarded as certain that 
the idea is an inheritance from the pre-Jahwistic 
era. 

4. Of priests in pre-Jahwistic times no recollec¬ 
tion has been preserved. In any case there was 
no need of their services for offering sacrifice, 
seeing that this office could be performed equally 
well, even in the worship of Jahweh, by any head 
of a household. The more menial services were 
discharged, as still continued to be the case under 
Moses (Ex 24 5 ), by the young men. On the other 
hand, designations like ‘ Oracle - terebinth ’ (see 
above, p. 610*) point to the existence of Oracle 
priests at particular sanctuaries, just as Gn 20 22 
naively assumes the existence of a Jahweh-oracle 
in the time of Rebe^ah. 

5. There are various passages from which (in 
combination with the hypothesis of Ancestor 
Worship) the inference has been drawn that at 
first only the family or the tribe was regarded as 
the sacral body . Thus in Ex 21 6 the slave who 
does not wish to go free is to be pinned by the 
ear to the doorpost ‘before God,’ and thus incor¬ 
porated with the sacral body l>elonging to this 
God. The Passover ceremony (see below) likewise 


assumes the family to be the sacral body. In 1 S 
2O 0 we read of an annual offering by the family of 
David; but this does not prevent David’s being at 
the same time missed at a sacrificial meal (for in 
ancient times this character belongs to all eating 
of the flesh of an animal that was lawful for 
sacrifice) at the New Moon; and there were many 
other occasions when the sacral fellowship could 
not possibly be confined to a family or even to a 
tribe. Thus in war, which from the ancient 
Semitic point of view always came under the 
category of religious transactions, it is evident 
that all comrades in arms formed one sacral fellow¬ 
ship, whose members collectively ‘ hallow the 
war,’ i.e. consecrate themselves for battle by abstin¬ 
ence from sexual intercourse (cf. 1 S 2l’ 5 , where 
David pretends to be on military duty; 2 S ll 11 ), 
as well as by inaugural offerings (1 S 7® 13 12 , where 
the sacrifices are intended to propitiate Jahweh), 

i 'ust as in Ex 19 u the people prepare themselves 
>y continence for drawing near to God. Also the 
prescriptions of Dt 20 6 " 7 23 1 ** 14 , so strange to our 
notions, are explicable as survivals from a time 
when certain bodily functions, and in particular 
sexual relations, were believed to involve danger 
from demons.* 

6 . Whether in pre-Mosaic times there was a 
sacrificial cultus practised at fixed, frequently re• 
cuning periods , cannot be determined. An observ¬ 
ance of the Sabbath is extremely improbable, 
although its sacred character is carried back in 
(in 2 s (P) to the very beginning of the world. 
More conceivable—and here again combined with 
the fear of demonic influences—is it that there 
should have been a celebration of the New Moon, 
seeing that there are the clearest traces of this (see 
below, p. 662 1 ) till far down in the monarchical 
eriod, without any recognizable connexion with 
ahwism. As to the later annual festivals, it is 
self-evident that those which depend upon agri¬ 
culture ami vine-growing cannot be taken into 
account for the nomad period of Israel’s history; 
they are one and all of Canaanite origin. On tne 
other hand, the ancient tradition clearly assumes 
that the Passover festival (of course with its 
original significance, and quite independent of the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread) was already kept 
in pre-Mosaic times. When Moses and Aaron 
(Ex 5 3 ) make the demand of Pharaoh, ‘Let us go 
three days’ journey into the wilderness, to offer 
sacrifice *to Jahweh, our God,’ and repeat this 
demand before each plague (7 16 8 1 etc.), it is assumed 
that they wish to celebrate in the wilderness a 
long - established sacrificial festival. For Moses 
(S 26 ) assigns as motive for going outside the land 
of Egypt that they are accustomed to offer sacri¬ 
fices that are an abomination to the Egyptians, 
and in 10® he says expressly, ‘We have to keep 
the feast of Jahweh.’ Again in 12 21 (J) the direc¬ 
tion runs, 4 Kill the Passover.’ Here, too, accord¬ 
ingly, it is assumed (as even in 12 11 [P] 4 It is a 
Passover for Jahweh ’) as something that has been 
Ion"; familiar,—in opposition to the directions of 
v.“, which make the ritual to have first taken its 

* Cf. the very instructive remarks of Schwallj- in the above- 
cited ‘Der heilige Krieg im alten Israel,’ esp. p. 4511., on the 
hallowing of war (Jos 35, Mic 3’, Jer et al.) also by anointing 
the shield (2 S l 21 ) and consecrating the weapons (Jer 227), as 
well as by burnt-offerings which in the earliest times repre¬ 
sented also the most solemn form of guilt-offering (1 S 7® IS#- **). 
Again, the allowing of the hair to grow long (if Jg 5 s is to be 
rendered ‘ with long streaming locks,’ etc. [see Moore, ad loci], 
and if this implies a general warlike custom)marked the warrior 
as nazir or ‘consecrated.’ Schwally appears to the present 
writer to go too far when (p. 74 fl.) he discovers the peril to the 
newly married man in the circumstance that by taking part in 
war he was guilty of turning aside to another cultus. The 
explanation rather commends itself that by such conduct he 
would expose himself to the curses of his wife, or that the con 
secration of a new house appeared indispensable lor the expu) 
sion of hostile demons. 
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rise upon the occasion of the Exodus, and to the 
derivation of the name peyah (no?) from pfisah, * to 
pass over.* This explanation of the word from the 
sparing action of Jahweh in passing by the houses 
of the Israelites when He smote the first l>orn of 
the Egyptians (so Ex 12- 7 ), cannot be reconciled 
with the circumstance that in the oldest usage of 
language pesaJi appears to stand for the so-called 
Paschal lamb or (Dt 16 2 ) other animals used for 
the sacrifice (cf. the expressions ‘kill or burn or 
eat the Passover’). This fact shatters also the 
derivation of the name from pfisah, ‘ to limp ’ * 
(cf. the limping of the prophets of Baal around the 
altar, 1 K 18 s ®, and the limping—undoubtedly a 
custom derived from very early times—of the 
Mecca pilgrims around the sacred stone of the 
Ka'aba), although in itself it is favoured by the 
analogy of hogctg , prop. ‘ to dance or circle round,* 
then * to celebrate a festival.* Even if the attempt 
to fix the etymology of the word must be given 
up, there are still sufficient starting-points to 
enable us to get at the original character of the 
Passover. + Ex 34 19 shows that in the month 
Abib, in which the Exodus fell, the firstlings of 
cattle, or, more strictly, the first male offspring of 
sheep and cows, were offered. According to 5 8 
these sacrifices are to be offered in the wilderness, 
lest Jahweh visit the people with pestilence or the 
sword. That is to say, they are guilt- or pro¬ 
pitiatory-offerings. But quite the same is the 
character of the Paschal meal, however later theo¬ 
logical motives may have transformed its original 
meaning, or the Priests’ Code have entirely given 
up its sacrificial character. J The eating of the 
Paschal lamb (whether originally one of the first¬ 
lings used for this purpose, while the rest were 
sacrificed as burnt- or whole-offerings, or no) is, 
beyond question, a sacrificial meal celebrated by 
the family as the sacral body; for the flesh is 
holy, and none of it is to be left till the morning, 
while the blood is to be smeared on the lintel and 
the doorposts to guard those within from pesti¬ 
lence. From the later point of view this part 
of the litoial amounts to nothing more than a 
memorial of a former deliverance from a par¬ 
ticular danger. But originally, as is shown by 
numerous primitive heathen analogies, it was 
sought by an annual smearing with blood to 
protect house and herd from demonic influences, 
m particular from the plague or other diseases. 

The MazzOth festival, which immediately fol¬ 
lowed the Passover, might be brought into close 
connexion w r ith the latter, only if, with Beer 
( Theol . Ltztg. 1901, col. 588), following Holzinger, 
we could see in the mazzoth simply a memorial of 
the nomad period, during which Israel in Bedawin 
fashion ate unleavened bread. When the nomad 
life was given up (Gn 4 14 ), the mazzOth , on Beer’s 
theory, became ‘Dread of affliction 5 (Dt 16 s ). The 
view that the maz$Cth represented the bread 

* Toy (‘The Meaning of Pesach/in JBL, 1898, p. 178IT.) thinks 
otherwise, holding that the peso#, was originally a ritual dance, 
accompanied by the sacrifice of a lamb, and that it was only 
afterwards that the name was transferred to the sacrifice. 

t Cf. on the roost recent explanations of the term (including 
its comparison with the Assyr. paSdhu, ‘calm oneself/ so that 
pcsah would=‘ calming or appeasing [the anger of the Deity])’ 
Riedel in ZATW, 1900, p. 819 ff. He holds pe^ah to be the 
Eg.vp. posefy, 1 harvest' Schafer, again (Das Passah-Mazzoth- 
Feet nach seinem Ursprunge , seiner Bedeutung, und seiner 
innerpentateuchischen Entwickclung, Gutersloh, 1900), holds 
the Passover to have been a purificatory offering of very early 
origin, common to all the Semites, and designed to appease the 
Deity. At the same time he denies the pre-Mosaic origin of the 
OT Passover, declaring it to have been, along with its pendant 
the Mazqdih feast (which was meant to recall the haste of the 
Exodus), from first to last a historic-theocratic festival His 
argument is manifestly under the spell of tradition. 

* The view that the Passover and the offering of firstlings 
were not originally connected (eo Volz in Theol. Ltztg. 1901, 
col. 685 f.) appears to the preerat writer to be at least incapable 
of de»u* n&trutiou. 


baked from the new corn (and thus implied an 
agrarian festival) is held to be contradicted, espe¬ 
cially by their use in connexion with sacrifices all 
the year through, and no less by their being used 
as common food. The only objection to Beer’s 
explanation is the difficulty of supposing that the 
memory of an obsolete manner of life was solemnly 
celebrated by a return to it, and that for a period 
of six days. Moreover, the agrarian character of 
the spring festival appears to be assured by Dt 16 9 
and by the presentation of the so-called wave- 
sheaf (Lv 23 19tf *). 

The festal character of the Sheep-shearing is 
still witnessed to by IS 25 llff * and 2 S 13 2S<r - (cf. 
also Gn 31 19 38 12f ). It is, however, quite intelli¬ 
gible that this festival, so important for nomads, 
afterwards fell more into the background as com¬ 
pared with the agrarian festivals that were cele¬ 
brated in common. 

7. As to the coarse of procedure at a festival we 
have information in Ex 32® which no doubt applies 
also to the pre-Mosaic period: sacrifice, sacrificial 
meals, amusements (chiefly, in all probability, 
dancing). Many a practice, which afterwards 
aroused the righteous indignation of the prophets, 
may have had its roots in the ritual customs of 
pre-Mosaic times instead of being derived from the 
evil example of the Canaanites. 

8. A religious character belongs finally, to other 
two customs whose origin in like manner goes, 
without doubt, back to the pre-Mosaic era: circum 
cision and blood-revenge. 

Circumcision.* —All attempts to explain this 
practice as due to purely sanitary" considerations 
are now rightly regarded as exploded. As little 
weight can be attached to such explanations as 
that it is a milder symbolic form of the once 
prevalent sacrifice of children, or of self-emascula¬ 
tion in honour of a deity. On the contrary, 
circumcision has, amongst numerous (including 
Semitic) tribes, an evident connexion with a boy’s 
reaching puberty; it is the sign of maturity, and 
thus of full admittance to the number of capable 
warriors of the tribe. But, since it has at the 
same time a religious meaning (for 'fircl ‘uncir¬ 
cumcised 5 is equivalent to ‘[religiously] unclean,’ 
and hence a strongly disparaging word), it can l>e 
viewed only as an act of consecration for the benefit 
of a tribal god or some particular demon. It thus 
serves at once as a tribal mark + and as a defence 
against the harmful influence of other demons. 
Even for Jahwism circumcision is primarily a sign 
that a man belongs to the people and the wot ship 
of Jahweh, although the specifically theological 
interpretation of it as a sign of the covenant (Gn 
17 10ff ‘) belongs only to the latest stage (P). 

The oldest tradition as to the origin of child 
circumcision meets us iu Ex 4 a4ff * (J). In this now 
mutilated passage it is implied that Moses aroused 
the indignation of the Deity (hereof course already 
Jahweh) because at the time of his marriage with 
Zipporah he was not circumcised as religious 
custom required (cf. also Gn 34 5 * iff - [J]). Zipporah 

* Cf., on this subject, H. Ploss, * Geschichtliches und Ethnolo- 
gisches fiber Knabeubeschneidung ’ in Deutsches Archiv Mr 
Geftc/iichte der Medicin und medicinischen Geographic , viif. 3, 
p. 312iff.; P. Lafargue, ‘ La circoncision, sa signification sociale 
et religieuse’ in Bulletins de la soe. d’Anthropologic de Paris, 
ser. iii. tome x. 3, p. 420 ff.; P. C. Remondino, History of Cir¬ 
cumcision from the Earliest Times to the Present, Philadelphia, 
1891; A. Glassberg, Die Beschneidung, eta, Berlin, 1896; S 
Kohn, Die Geschichte der Beschneidung hex den Juden von den 
altesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegenwart , Frankfurt a. M., 1902 
(Hebrew). 

t As such, it appears to go back to a time when the men still 
went naked; cf. Gunkel, ‘ueber die Beschneidung im AT’ in 
Archiv fur Papyruqforschung, ii. 1, p. 18 ff. (against Reitzen. 
stein, Ztoei religionsgeschichtliche Fragen , Strassburg, 1901, 
according to whom Israel borrowed circumcision from th« 
priestly aristocracy of Egypt, whereas Gunkel holds oorreotly 
that ail Egyptians were circumcised). 
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rescues him from the attack of Jahweh by cir¬ 
cumcising her son with a (sharp) stone (cf. also the 
stone knives of Jos 5 s , a proof of the high antiquity 
of the practice), and touching the pudenda of 
Moses with the severed (and still bleeding) fore¬ 
skin, while she exclaims, ‘Thou art to me a bride¬ 
groom of blood.* This can mean only that she 
transfers the efficacy of the child’s circumcision 
symbolically to the husband, and declares him to 
be what he ought to have been at marriage, 
namely a bridegroom consecrated by the blood of 
circumcision, and thus safe from the anger of the 
tribal god. Whether, perhaps in very early times, 
the blood shed in circumcision was emploj r ed in 
any other sacral transaction, is a question that 
must be left unsettled. 

Another account of the origin of circumcision 
is found in the original text of Jos namely v. 2 
without the liarmonistic additions ‘ again ’ and 
‘the second time,* and w. 8 * 8 * 9 . We are told that 
Joshua circumcised the Israelites with stone knives 
at the Hill of Foreskins, and that the place was 
hence called Gilgal , i.e. ‘rolling away* of the 
reproach which arose from the impurity of the 
nncircumcised condition, and which called forth 
the contempt of the Egyptians. As IStade ( ZATIV , 
1886, p. 132if.) has shown, we have here an ety¬ 
mological legend intended to explain the name 
Gilgal; in reality the ‘ Hill of Foreskins’ derived its 
name from the circumstance that there, beside the 
ancient sanctuary of Gilgal, was the common place 
of circumcision for the neighbouring (Benjamite) 
youths, and that their foreskins were buried in 
that hill. 

When, finally, the Priests’ Code (Gn 17 10ff ‘) 
makes the introduction of circumcision as a sign 
of the covenant rest upon a command of God to 
Abraham, an explanation is thus offered of the 
circumstance that all Abraham’s descendants—the 
Arabs, Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites—were 
circumcised (a condition of things that applied 
also, it is true, to the Egyptians and the Phoe¬ 
nicians, although not to the Philistines). 

Blood-revenge.—That this custom, which is 
assumed in Gn 4 14 - as already existing amongst 
the earliest generations of men, actually took its 
rise in the pre-Mosaic period, is proved by its 
wide diffusion also among the heathen Semites 
and elsewhere. The originally religious character 
of the practice is supported, apart from other con¬ 
siderations, by the extraordinary tenacity with 
which it maintained itself—a tenacity which would 
be scarcely conceivable without religious motives. 
It is true that the precise bond of connexion is 
not now discoverable. In view of the above- 
discussed narrative, 2 S 21 1 ** (cf. esp. v. 8 ‘ before 
Jahweh *), it would appear as if the putting of the 
murderer to death was originally regarded as a 
sacrifice by which the anger of the tribal god was 
appeased. According to the earliest notions, this 
anger is due less to moral causes (as came after¬ 
wards to be the established view, cf. e.q. Gn 9 0 ) 
than to the damage sustained by the god through 
the loss of a life belonging to him; and, as the 
members of the tribe, m the first instance the 
family, are responsible for preserving the lives 
that are the property of the god, blood-guiltiness 
attaches to them until the guilt is atoned for by 
the death of the murderer. The original absence 
of an ethical viewpoint is evident from the simple 
fact that no distinction is made between murder 
and unintentional manslaughter; even in Dt 4 41ff * 
<a probable addition by P) and Nu 35^- the right 
of blood-revenge in the latter case is still ideally re¬ 
cognized, although care is taken to make this right 
ineffective by providing an asylum for the man- 
slayer in one of the Cities of Refuge. Jahwism 
was thuB able to give a milder form to this 


deeply-rooted custom, but not to abolish it entirely. 
From the narrative of 2 S 14 fiff * (which is fictitious, 
indeed, but no doubt reflects the conditions of real 
life), where * the whole family * demands that the 
fratricide be given up, we learn that occasionally 
the execution of blood-revenge might be prevented 
by the intervention of the king. At the same 
time, the language of the woman of Tekoa (v. 9 ) 
contains the suggestion that by such intervention 
the king might bring guilt upon himself. Here, 
again, we see the mechanical way in which the 
matter was viewed by primitive rigid custom. 

Summary .—Looking back now on the results 
which we have reached by examination of thi 
nre-Mosaic period of the religion of Israel, w< 
have been able in not a few instances to point tc 
phenomena which contain the germ of similai 
appearances on the soil of Jahwism, and which 
are of the utmost importance for the understand¬ 
ing of the latter. 

In the first place, as to the notion of God which 
prevailed in that period, it is only in a very 
restricted sense that we can speak of such a notion 
at all. The principal constituent of the yet rudi¬ 
mentary religious sense was fear of the constantly 
threatening but always incalculable influence of 
demonic powers. These powers are of very varied 
kinds, and it would be vain to try to reduce them 
to any system, or to assume that any reflexions re¬ 
garding their nature and treatment passed through 
the minds of men in the state of nature that then 
prevailed. Men believed in them upon the ground 
of custom inherited from birth, anti acted towards 
them according to the ancient sacred usage fol¬ 
lowed by all members of the family and the tribe. 
These ‘ demons * are partly spirits of the dead, and, 
above all, the spirits of the nearest kin of the 
family. Besides measures adopted to keep them 
ott' or to avert injury at their hands, there were 
acts prompted by dutiful affection towards them, 
but we have no perfectly clear traces that Animism 
in the narrower sense had already developed into 
Ancestor Worship. — A very important rOle is 
played, again, by all the local numina (’ elim ), 
whose presence appears as attached to sacred 
trees, stones, and springs. They are not identical 
with the latter in such a sense that we could 
speak here of a deification of nature, but they are 
locally so inseparable from these objects that they 
can be found and worshipped only at the particu¬ 
lar spots in question.—This ‘Polydemonism’ ad¬ 
vances a stage when such a numen loci comes to 
be regarded as the tutelary god of a family or 
clan, or even of a whole tribe. In place of simple 
gifts of homage or for propitiation, rites are now 
introduced whose object is to witness or to estab¬ 
lish a close connexion, nay a blood relationship, 
with the Deity. Even if Totemism cannot be 
proved to have once prevailed among the tribes of 
Israel, yet we certainly meet with a conception of 
sacrifice which regards sacramental communion 
between the Deity and the offerer as the princi¬ 
pal feature—a communion which is established by 
their jointly partaking of the sacrificial blood (after¬ 
wards by the god receiving the blood and the fat, 
while the offerer has the flesh for his portion). 

As to the manifold other rites and usages 
(mourning customs, the herein and other warlike 
practices, human sacrifice, circumcision, celebra¬ 
tion of festivals), the original motive has not 
always been discoverable with certainty ; but in 
most instances the connexion with Animism or 
some other form of belief in demons is edes** 
enough. 

iii. Moral Condition's.— Not without interest, 
finally, is the question, What were the moral con - 
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dittom which Moses found amongst the Israelitish 
tribes of his time? It was long the fashion 
(especially as the resnlt of Schiller’s essay on * Die 
Sendung Mose’s ’) to represent the contemporaries 
of Moses as utterly uncivilized and at the same 
time—upon the ground of an Egyptian narrative 
handed down by Josephus (c. Apion. L 26)—as a 
people quite permeated with leprosy. All the 
brighter was the halo of glory about the name of 
Moses, who was believed to have so quickly trans¬ 
formed this half-brutalized horde into a religious 
community that stood so high, both intellectually 
and morally. As a matter of fact, however, the 
moral conditions in Israel must have been quite 
the same as we still find existing among the 
genuine Bedawtn at the present day. There is 
no such thing as acting upon conscious moral 
principles; and hence there is no thought of 
morality properly so called, but custom exercises 
a powerful influence, which no one can disregard 
with impunity. ‘No such thing is wont to be 
done in Israel'* (2 S 13 w , cf. also Gn 20 9 29 s6 34 7 ),— 
this is the strongest condemnation of an act of 
wrong-doing. Custom allows even a married man 
the freest intercourse with concubines and female 
slaves, but it guards most strictly the honour of 
the virgin and the married woman; custom de¬ 
mands, unconditionally, the execution of blood- 
revenge, but (at least for a time) subordinates even 
this duty to the sacredness of a guest’s rights; 
custom requires honesty and uprightness towards 
one’s fellow-tribesmen, but has no scruple about 
allowing deceit and cheating to he practised on a 
stranger.—As in social life, so also in matters of 
cultus it is custom that is the ruling factor. Fear 
to violate custom, fear of the consequences of such 
violation—in particular, dread of ceremonial un- 
cleanness,—all this is deeply ingrained; but of 
‘sin,’ in the moral sense attached by us to the 
term, it is impossible to speak. 

The condition of things above described was 
not all at once changed by the proclamation of 
Jahwism. The force of custom asserted itself even 
in retaining practices which could never be recon¬ 
ciled with any true morality, just as Islam has 
succeeded only to a very limited extent in trans¬ 
forming the character of the genuine Bedawin. 
Nevertheless, it will be found that, at the very 
commencement of the religion of Israel, the 
fruitful germs must have been sown from which— 
although only very gradually, and at first only 
among a few — conscious morality sprang up. 
Without such a germinating power Israel’s tri¬ 
umph over the undoubtedly superior culture of 
the Canaanites would be inconceivable. 

II. Founding of the Religion of Israel 
(Jahwism) by Moses at Sinai. 

Regarding the work of Moses, and especially 
regarding the extent and content of the laws pro¬ 
mulgated by him, we have very varied accounts 
in the different sources of the Pentateuch. But 
there are certain points which they all take 
for granted as firmly established by tradition: 
namely, that Moses, of the tribe of Levi, was 
the first to proclaim Jahweh as the God of the 
whole people of Israel, and as their Deliverer from 
the bondage of Egypt ; that at Sinai he brought 
about the conclusion of a ‘covenant’ (see below) 
between Jahweh and Israel; that he at least laid 
the foundation of the judicial and ceremonial ordi¬ 
nances in Israel, and that he left behind him more 
or less copious notes on all this. 

The supposition that the Pentateuch still con¬ 
tains passages from Moses* own hand is not to be 
unconditionally set aside. But its scientific proof 
is now absolutely impossible. Hence the only ques¬ 


tion can be, Is the correctness of the above pro¬ 
positions, which we noted as fixed elements of 
tradition, demonstrable by backward inferences 
from later historical facts? Our answer is that 
to a large extent—all hypercriticism notwithstand 
mg—this proof is possible, and that especially in 
regard to the main points. Amongst the latter we 
include— 

i. The person of Moses as the founder op 
the Jahweh RELIGION.— I, All attempts to rele¬ 
gate the person of Moses to the realm of myth 
have quite properly been abandoned. It is another 
question how far the traditions concerning him 
rest on pure legend. As points that are quite 
beyond suspicion may be noted : his descent from 
the tribe or Levi; his name Moshch (prob. = Egyp. 
mesu ‘ son,* possibly combined originally with the 
name of a god); his flight to Sinai on account of 
a homicide, and his marriage with a Midianite 
priest’s daughter, Zipporah, who became the mother 
of two sons; his return to Egypt, and deliverance 
of the Israelite serfs from Pharaoh; further, his 
strife with his brother Aaron (whose historicity 
has been denied on insufficient grounds) and his 
sister Miriam on account of a Cushite woman; 
and, finally, his prolonged sojourn in £odesh, and 
his death on the east side of Jordan. All these 
data are derived from the early sources, and their 
invention is either inconceivable or at least ex¬ 
tremely improbable. On the other hand, the 
legend of his birth and exposure may have been 
woven about the (linguistically impossible) inter¬ 
pretation of his name in Ex 2 10 ; the names of his 
parents, Amram and Jochebed, are first known to 
the Priests’ Code. The assumption that he was 
‘instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians’ 
(Ac l 22 ) is connected, of course, with his being 
brought up by Pharaoh’s daughter, but it finds 
no real support in Ex 2 10 . In any case there is no 
justification for finding in Moses’ acquaintance 
with Egyptian mysteries the explanation not only 
of his intellectual superiority to his fellow-country¬ 
men, but even of the Divine name Jahweh and of 
certain institutions (for example, the sacred Ark) 
connected with worship, if not, indeed, of the 
whole activity of Moses as a founder of religion.* 
Such borrowing on his part is not only incapable 
of proof, it is extremely improbable ; for it is not 
the way of one ancient people to adopt the gods 
of another, or even elements of their cultus, at a 
time when it sees this other people and its gods 
overcome by another god. Whether Moses was 
moved to his work by other influences, such as 
that of the lyenites about Mt. Sinai, will have to 
be afterwards considered. The ancient tradition 
of Israel knows of nothing except that he was 
directly called by Jahweh at Sinai, and, in spite 
of his refusal at first, sent to deliver his people. 
The work of Moses is thus traced to Divine revela¬ 
tion. How this produced its effect on the mind of 
Moses, remains a secret to us os much as in all 
similar cases when God reveals Himself to His 
chosen instruments. But the fact is not on that 
account any the less certain to us, for it is wit¬ 
nessed to Dy its results. However many of the 
features of that Pandemonism which was common 
to the Semites may have continued to adhere to 
the religion of Israel after the time of Moses, it 
exhibits, even as early as the period of the Judges, 
features which raise it far above the popular re¬ 
ligions of the neighbouring peoples, ana which can 
be explained only as due to the continued influ- 
I ence of a highly endowed spiritual personality. 

* So esp Schiller in his brilliant essay, ‘Die Sendung Mose’s' 
(first published in Heft 10 of Thalia). We leave quite out of 
account the fables cited by Josephus (a Apion. i. 20, 28) from 
Manetiios Eqyptiaca about the identity of Moeer with the 
priest Osarsiph of Heliopolis. 
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It is true that elsewhere we frequently meet 
in history with similar instances where a far- 
reaching influence is very palpable, and yet we 
do not feel compelled on that account to postulate 
a special Divine revelation. But in the case of 
Moses it is the peculiar character of the new ideas 
promulgated by him that forbids us to derive these 
lrom his own reflexions or to ascribe them to 
shrewd calculations for selfish ends. Upon the 
foundation laid by him there has arisen in the 
course of three thousand years the building which 
includes also the Christian nations. But the 
laying of a foundation like this is beyond a 
man’s power; the capacity must have been given 
him by God. And on this very account the im¬ 
portance of the personality of Moses can hardly 
»e exaggerated. Such is the conviction of the 
Deuteronomistic author of Dt 34 10 when he re¬ 
marks : ‘ There hath not arisen a prophet since in | 
Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face 
to face.* 

2. It is true, indeed, that it has been felt to be 
very surprising that in the Old Testament, and 
especially in the Prophets, the references to Moses 
are so few in number and so late in date. Apart 
from the interpolation added in Hos 12 14 ( u ) (* By a 
prophet the Lord brought Israel up out of Egypt, 
and by a prophet was he preserved ’), we find 
allusions to Moses and Aaron as the deliverers of 
the people in Mic 6 4 (along with Miriam: although, 
it is true, the attributing of this passage to Micah 
is strongly contested), 1 S 12®* 8 (in a Deuterono¬ 
mistic address), Ps 105 4 -* 8 106 1 *. Moses alone as 
leader of the people is referred to in Is 63 1 -, Ps 
106 32 ; the power of his intercession with God is 
mentioned m Ps 106 23 and Jer 15 1 . The last-cited 
passage shows clearly in what light the import¬ 
ance of Moses appeared even to a Jeremiah, and 
that it is thus evidently a mere accident that he 
is not more frequently mentioned elsewhere. 

It might appear even more strange that Moses 
as the founder of a religion appears to be practi¬ 
cally unknown to the Prophets and the Psalms 
(apart from Ps 99®, where Moses and Aaron are 
called ‘ priests,’ and 103 7 ). But over against this 
must be set the fact that throughout the OT all 
the various legislations (except, of course, that con¬ 
tained in the vision of Ezekiel, chs. 40-48) are 
said to have been introduced, and in part even 
written down, by him. This would be quite un¬ 
intelligible unless there had been an indelible re-, 
collection which demanded his recognition as the 
real author of religious traditions and institutions, 
so that later codifications could obtain authority j 
only if they were carried back to his weighty | 
name. If any one feels compelled to call this last 
course of procedure by the name of forgery (and 
therefore to repudiate it with indignation), lie is 
radically mistaken as to the notions that prevailed 
in ancient Israel with respect to literaiy property. 
So far from being looked upon as forgery, it was 
regarded as a sacred duty to give as Moses’ own 
words anything that had to be promulgated for 
the good of the people in continuation of his work 
and in the sense and spirit of his laws (for instance, 
and very specially, the legislation of Deuteronomy). 
The idea of forgery, however natural it may be to 
us, is quite out of the question heie. 

ii. Jahweh proclaimed by Moses as the 
God of Israel .*— 1. All the sources of the 
Feutateuch are at one in pointing out as the 
fundamental act of Moses bis proclamation of 
Jahweli as the God of Israel, i.e. as the God who 
means certainly to deliver Israel from the slavery 

* Of. Hunniu8, Natur und Charakter Jahwehs nach dm tw- 
deuteronomisehen Quellen der Biicher Gtnesit-Ktinige, Strass- 
burg, 1902. 
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of Egypt, and avIio on that account has sole claim 
to the worship and obedience of this people. But 
t h is proclamation did not imply that Jahweh is to 
be regarded as the only Goa that has any real 
existence; such ‘ absolute monotheism' was un¬ 
doubtedly as yet far below the horizon even of 
Moses as well as of all his contemporaries. Jahweh 
is one God among many, although mightier and 
more terrible than the rest. Upon the whole, 
however, there is not much consideration of what 
is His relation to other gods. The main thing 
from the very first is to know no other god besides 
Him, to worship none but this One whose name 
is Jahweh. The demand of Moses is thus not for 
real or absolute monotheism, but for * hen atheism, * 
i.e. the recognition of only one God, or f monolatry ,* 
the worship of one alone. But the more distinctly 
‘Jahweh ’ makes its appearance as a personal name 
(quite like ‘Zeus,’ ‘Poseidon,’ etc.), the more natur¬ 
ally does the question arise, Whence did Moses 
derive this name and proclaim it as that of Israel’s 
God?* 

2. The most natural course i9 to seek to explain 
the name ‘Jahweh’ (m.v) from itself, that is, from 
the etymology underlying the form of the word. 
Thi§ seems all the more proper, because in at least 
one of the sources of the Pentateuch (E) we meet 
with an actual interpretation of the name (Ex 3‘ 8ff *). 
When Moses asks what name he is to give to the 
people as that of his Divine sender, God replies: 

‘ (Say) the I AM THAT I AM (or, again, the ‘ I AM ’) 
hath sent me unto you.’ Here ‘Jahweh * is plainly 
understood as the 3rd pers. sing. Imperf. of the old 
verb hawdh ‘ to be.’ But in Hebrew the Imperfect 
is the mood of continuance as well as of ever re¬ 
newed activ ity. Upon this interpretation ‘ Jahweh ’ 
denotes at once the Etei'nal (the form in which 
modern Jews reproduce the name) and the One 
who ever remains the same, the Constant. 

Against this explanation, however, the strongest 
objections have been brought. From the time of 
Ewald it has been set down as a mere attempt 
at an artificial interpretation of an ancient name 
whose meaning had been long forgotten. But 
the root-idea of this name, we are told, just be¬ 
cause it is so ancient, must have been a material 
one, and cannot have been derived from abstract 
reflexion and metaphysical speculation. But this 
last objection, while it would apply to explana¬ 
tions which make Jahweh — ‘ the truly Existing’ 
or ‘the absolute Being,’ etc., do not apply (or at 
least not to the same extent) to the simple view 
of the name as that of the Eternal and Constant, 

* We take it for granted that our readers are aware that the 
form ‘Jehovah,’ which has the appearance of being handed 
down by tradition in the OT, is based upon a Christian misunder¬ 
standing, the vowels of the word 'Aadnai ‘Lord’ being taken 
(first in the year a.d. 151s) to be the real vowels of the Divine 
name, whereas they were attached by the Jews to the consonants 
JHWH (which are alone original) in order to warn the reader 
to avoid the actual pronunciation of the word and to substitute 
’Adonai for it. This treatment of the name ‘Jahweh’ as 
Unutterable’ sprang from an exaggerated dread of trans¬ 
gressing the commandment in E\ 20". The traces of this 
aversion to the utterance of the name can be carried back to 
about b.c. 300, although its utterance was for long after that 
regarded as allowable in the sacred domain, e.g. in the mouth 
of priests pronouncing the l»enediction. Neither in the Sep- 
tuagint (whether in the Canonical or in the Apocryphal books) 
nor in the whole of the NT is the name ‘ Jahweh’ onoe used ; it 
is always a KCpits 1 the Lord.’ 

Of the four possible ways of pronouncing the consonants 
JHWH (the so-called Tetragrammaton), namely, J a forth or 
Jahdweh, Jahwah , or Jahuwuh, the form Jahweh has rightly 
come to be prevailingly accepted. The following considerations 
tell in its favour: (I) that, according to Epiphanius (Host. i. iiL 
20), a Jewish-Christian sect (according to Theodoret [Quccst. 16 
in Ex. 1, the Samaritans) pronounced the name *I«£c; (2) that in 
Jewish-Samoritan poems the end-vowel of JHWH rhymes with 
rf, not d; (3) that the shortening of the Divine name to Jiho [J6] 
and Jdhu in personal names like Jih&nathan [Jonathan] and 
JUhtij&hu lart] are linguistically explicable on Y y by assum¬ 
ing as the basal form Jahweh. See, further, art Jkuovah in 
vol ii. 
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the God whose living activity is always in exer¬ 
cise. Besides, the rejection of the interpretation 
ottered in Ex 3 W involves the conclusion that even 
the early sources of the Pentateuch were in error 
as to the true meaning of the most important and 
most sacred Divine name in Israel. But can it be 
supposed that at the time of E (c. 750 B.c.) the 
living apprehension of the genius of the Hebrew 
language was no longer adequate to interpret 
correctly a name like * Jahweh 5 ? We cannot 
help thinking that this question has been answered 
in the affirmative far too hastily by those who 
follow the prevailing current of opinion on this 
subject. And we are only strengthened *in our 
conviction when we note the extremely varied 
interpretations which have been proposed as sub¬ 
stitutes for that adopted in Ex 3 16 .* These fall 
into two categories according as they start like¬ 
wise from the verb hdwdh in the sense of ‘ to be,* 
or assume another meaning for this verb. 

(a) The first of these two schools of interpreters 
takes * Jahweh * to be the Imperfect of the Hiphil 
or Causative conjugation, and thus obtains the 
meaning 4 He who causes to be,* ‘the Creator.* 
But, apart from the circumstance that ejirly 
Semitic languages want the Causative of the verb 
hdwdh, the idea of ‘ the Creator ’ is precisely what 
is quite foreign to the name ‘Jahweh * as we find 
it employed. No doubt, in later times, after the 
triumph of absolute monotheism, Jahweh is natur¬ 
ally brought into connexion with the work of 
creation. But at first He has to do almost ex¬ 
clusively with the deeds and fortunes of the people 
of Israel. This flows from His nature as a national 
God, and it is plain that it was in this latter 
capacity and not as the Creator that Moses at first 
proclaimed Him.—Absolutely to be rejected is the 
theory of an interchange of sound between haydh 
(hdwdh) and haydh ‘ to live,’ so that Jahweh (here 
again Causative) would be=‘He who gives life,* 
‘ He who produces true (spiritual) life. 5 However 
attractive this interpretation may be for its con- 
icnts, it is shattered by the laws of the interchange 
of sound. These laws forbid an exchange between 
h and h at the beginning of a word. 

(b) Among the explanations which start from 
a different meaning of the root hdwdh, special 
favour has been accorded to that which finds it 
in hawah ‘to fall 5 (so esp. de Lagarde and Stade). 
Upon this view Jahweh may be explained either 
as = ‘the falling One*; i.e. the name originally 
stood for a meteoric stone that fell from heaven 
and was hence the object of worship (a so-called 
fiairtikiov ; see below, in the discussion of the sacred 
Ark, p. 628); or, again Causative, as = ‘He who 
fells or causes to fall (by lightning),’ i.e. as the 
storm-God. This last explanation would seem to 
be favoured at least by a number of features which 
from the first appear to be bound up with the 
representation of Jahweh. It is, above all, as a 
God of the desert that Jahweh appears, for Moses 
is in the first instance to lead the people into the 
wilderness, there to serve God by ottering sacrifice 
(Ex 3 18 5 s etal.). But it is in the desert that the 
most imposing effects are produced by storm ; 
hence the natural abode of the storm-God is a 
desert range like Sinai with frequent lightning 
playing about its peaks. It may be added that 
thunder and lightning and storm-clouds play a 
prominent part not only at Jahwell’s appearances 
in connexion with the giving of the Law at Sinai 
(Ex 19 16 " u 20 18 et al.), but upon the occasion of 

* We purposely leave out of account the latest attempts to 
discover the name ‘ Jahweh’ (as presumably introduced into 
Babylonia by Canaanites) in very ancient cuneiform texts (so, 
*•£•» Frdr. Delitzsch in his much discussed lecture Babel find 
Bibel, Leipzig, 1902, p. 46 f.), because the reading as well as the 
interpretation of the names in question still form subject 
of controversy amongst Aasyriologists. 


almost all the later theophanies, whether these 
present themselves as historical events (e.g. Jg 5 41 ', 
1 K 19 llff *), or as prophetic visions (e.g. Is SO 37 **, 
Mic 1 3,, » Nah l 3ff -, Hab 3 aff *), or merely as poetical 
descriptions (Ps 18 8,r * 77 18ff> 97 2ff *). But these argu¬ 
ments are not sufficient to prove that Jahweh was 
originally thought of as the storm-God only. In 
all ages thunder and lightning have been regarded 
as the special accompaniments and principal marks 
of Divine majesty and glory, and nothing is more 
natural than that these should have been associ¬ 
ated also with the God of Israel, especially upon 
occasions when He appeared for extraordinary 
ends, whether to fight with and chastise His 
people’s enemies, or solemnly to conclude a cove¬ 
nant wfith the people themselves. 

Upon the wnole, then, the above attempts to 
find another explanation of the name ‘ Jahweh * 
than that ottered in Ex 3 15 must be regarded as 
doubtful. And the same remark also applies, in 
the judgment of the present writer, to the ex¬ 
planation of Wellhausen, who falls hack upon the 
onomatopoetic root hdwdh ‘to breathe, 5 and thus 
makes Jahweh = ‘ the Breather 5 (which comes 
again in the end to the same thing as the storm- 
God). 

3. But, even if the attempt to arrive by the way 
of etymology at the original conception underlying 
the name ‘ Jahweh * must be abandoned, there 
may be another possibility, namely, to assign the 
home of the Goa proclaimed by Moses. Moses 
fled from Egypt to Sinai, where he became son- 
in-law to the priest of a Midianite (according to 
another, more specialized, tradition, a Kenite) 
tribe. There the God who dwelt enthroned on 
Sinai appeared to him and called him to be His 
instrument. Thither lie led the rescued tribes of 
Israel, and there the wall of the God of Sinai was 
solemnly announced to them and the covenant 
with Him concluded. What does all this mean, 
it is asked, but that Moses made acquaintance at 
Sinai with Jahweh, the god of the ]£enites, and 
proclaimed him thenceforward as the God of Israel ? 
As a matter of fact, Jahweh would thus have been 
a foreign god so far as Israel was concerned, and 
it is nothing hut a naive anachronism when the 
Jahwistic source employs the name ‘Jahweh* 
even in its narrative of the Creation (Gn 2 4<r -), 
and represents the worship of God under this 
name as beginning as early as the time of Enosli, 
'the grandson of Adam. 

This * l£enite h^ pothesis,’ since the example 
was set by Stade, lias found favour with many, 
and it cannot lie denied that it contains much 
that is worthy of notice. It appears to be sup¬ 
ported, above all, by the circumstance that Sinai 
(evidently identical wfith the ^Joreh of other 
sources)* is regarded as the proper dwelling- 

E lace of Jahweh not only at the time of the 
Ixodus, but till far into the monarchical period 
(cf. Jg 5 5 , and the passages dependent upon it, 
namely l)t 33-* 1 -, Hab 3 3 , l’s 68 9 < 8 ); and esp. 1K I9 8 , 
where Elijah journeys to IJoreb to obtain an oracle 
from his God). But this w r as possible only on the 
ground of a general conviction of the people that 
He was enthroned there prior to the call of Moses. 
Then, again, very great stress is laid upon the 
narrative of Ex 18,+ which is interpreted as de 
scribing the admittance of Israel to the Jahwen 
cult of the £enites. Jethro rejoices (▼.**•) in the 
evidences of power displayed by his god, Jahweh, 
on behalf of Israel; he finds an evidence therein 
that this god of his is mightier than all gods; 

* We here leave out of account, of course, the controversy aa 
to whether in the oldest tradition Sinai and Qoreb were already 
identified, as well as the question where the Sinai or Horeb oi 
our present narratives is to be found. See art. Sinai in voL iv. 

t So esp. Budde, Die Beligion des Volks* Israel, Gieesen 
1900, p. 17 ff. 
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whereupon he organizes a sacrificial meal in 
honour of him, and admits Aaron and all the 
nobles of Israel to take part in it. In other 
words, he, the I£enite priest, opens for them at 
Sinai, the dwelling-place of his god, an approach 
to the cult of the latter. And this is the very 
reason why the religion of Israel became, according 
to Budde, an ethical one, because it was a religion 
adopted by chcice and not a nature religion. 

blow we do not mean to deny the possibility of 
such an order of events. Yet there is no lack of 
weighty considerations of an opposite kind. It is 
true, indeed, that the argument tiiat Sinai is the 
proper dwelling-place of Jahweh is not weakened 
by the circumstance of His presence with the 
people in Egypt and during the Exodus (as also 
afterwards in the wilderness), since passing appear¬ 
ances for special ends are not inconsistent with 
the possession of a fixed abode. But might not 
Sinai (or Roreb) have been for long the ‘ mount of 
God * also to certain Israelitish tribes, as appears 
to be implied in Ex 4 s7 ? This supposition would 
be all the more plausible if it is true, as many 
have recently come to hold, that the whole of the 
tribes of Israel did not undergo serfdom in Egypt, 
but that part of them led thelife of nomads in the 
neighbourhood of Sinai, and had long continued to 
worship the god that was established there. The 
work of Moses would thus have consisted in pro¬ 
claiming and securing recognition for the special 
god of certain tribes as the God of the whole 
nation. These are, indeed, mere conjectures, but 
they tally with a circumstance which appears to 
11 s to be far too readily ignored by the defenders 
of the £enite hypothesis : this, namely, that even 
in the oldest sources of the Pentateuch it is always 
implied that Jahweh was not proclaimed to Israel 
as an absolutely new and therefore unknown god. 

We have already remarked that the Jaliwist 
uses the name 4 Jahweh 1 from the first, and regards 
it as known and honoured by the ancestors of 
Moses and his contemporaries. On the other 
hand, E (Ex 3 18ff ) and P (6 ,2ff ) assume that it was 
first revealed to Moses and through him to the 
people. At the same time it is not at all the idea 
of these sources that the God Himself was unknown 
to the people. We are not thinking of the frequent 
designation of Jahweh as the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (Ex 3 6 * 18f * 4 B ), for such allusions 
to the God of the patriarchs might quite con¬ 
ceivably have been in every instance inserted in 
order afterwards to give to the Canaanite places 
of worship, supposed to have been taken over from 
the patriarchs, a legitimate standing as sanctuaries 
of the same God. But even the assumption of 
interpolation of this kind would not destroy the 
fact that even the early sources of the Pentateuch 
see in Jahweh the Goa of the ancestors of Israel. 
At the very first mention of Him (Ex 3 6 ) He is 
called ‘the God of tliy (Moses') father’; He has 
seen the oppression of His people in Egypt, and 
means now to deliver them (v. 711 *); face to face 
with Pharaoh the appeal of Moses is to be to ‘ the 
God of the Hebrews^ (v. 18 , cf. also o 3 7 16 9 1,18 10 3 ). 
Even if the term ‘ Hebrews’ here be an anachron¬ 
ism, in none of the passages cited is it implied 
that Jahweh first became ‘ the God of the Hebrews ’ 
after the call of Moses ; on the contrary. He has 
long held this position. If, all the same, Moses is 
regarded as the founder of the Jahweh Teligion, 
this can be understood only in the sense that the 
god of one or more tribes, or perhaps the god of 
one particular family, was proclaimed by him as 
the God of the whole body. Jahweh would thus 
not have been an absolutely strange and new god, 
but one whose power and help had aiready been 
experienced by part of the confederated tribes; 

•Op. dt. p. 81 . 


whereas, on the other hand, the proclamation of 
the yet untried god of the $enites could hardly 
have met with such rapid acceptance. Beyond 
this we can fall back only upon conjectures. It 
will always remain the most plausible supposition 
'that Jahweh bad a connexion with Moses’ own 
tribe, the tribe of Levi. This hypothesis has at 
least as good a claim as that wnich makes Him 
the god of the Raehel-tribes. 

As to the argument in support* of the Kenite 
hypothesis drawn from Ex 18, we are at one with 
its defenders in bolding that there we have a 
testimony to the community of worship of the 
Israelites and the ^enites. But this is quite 
different from ‘the admittance of the Israelites 
to the Jahweh cult of the Jfenites* (see above, p. 
626 b f.). The community of worship of Israel and 
the I£enites was a fact; Ex 18 recounts its historical 
origin ; but the question of the origin of Jahwism 
among the two peoples is not considered. The 
circumstance that it is Jethro who organizes the 
sacrificial meal is sufficiently accounted for by his 
residence on the spot, which imposes upon him 
the duty of showing hospitality to the strangers. 

4. The beliefs cherished by Moses and his con¬ 
temporaries regarding the mental and moral char¬ 
acter of Jaliweh will form the subject of discussion 
presently (see p. 629 ff.). But we must here say a 
word about the conceptions of His bodily person¬ 
ality. For there are quite a number of the 
strongest testimonies which place it beyond doubt 
that a bodily—and indeed a human —form was 
then and for centuries afterwards attributed to 
Him; and, even if in Ex 2U 4 and Dt 5 8 the making 
of any figure representing Jahweh was forbidden, 
this would not amount to an absolute denial that 
He possessed the bodily form of a man. But in 
any case the making of images of Jahweh was 
regarded as unobjectionable till about the 8th 
cent. B.C., although in all probability a distinction 
was drawn between the images carved in wood 
and stone, which had come down from very early 
times, and molten images of metal. The latter 
were undoubtedly of Canaanitish origin, and hence 
were prohibited in the worship of Jahweh (Ex 
34 17 ; this certainly ancient passage has nothing to 
say.against carved images).* And, although narra¬ 
tives like Gn S 8 ** and the older form of Gn 18 had 
not their origin till the settlement in Canaan, the 
human form of Jahweh is assumed by them as so 
much a matter of course that it is impossible to 
see here anything but the reflexion of a very 
widely diffused notion. Again, the numerous 
ascriptions of human organs (eyes, ears, nose, 
hands, feet, etc.) to Jahweh may have been in the 
latest times regarded as conscious anthropomorph¬ 
isms, i.c. shifts to which language is reduced 
when it would describe the action of a purely 
spiritual personality; but at first they were cer¬ 
tainly meant as the literal expression of the pre¬ 
vailing conception of the bodily personality of 
J aliweh. + 

5. It is quite true that no notice has been 
preserved in the early sources of the Pentateuch 
of images of Jahweh in human form in the time of 
Moses; the mention even of the cphod (Jg &**- 

* Ed. Konig in his art. ‘ Die Bildlosigkeit des legitimen 
Jahwehcultus’ ( Ztschr . /. kirchl. Wi&semchaft und kirchl . 
Leben, 18SG, Heft f>, 0; also publ. separately under the title 
Beitrdge zumpositivm Aufbau der Religinnsgeschichte Israel*, 
i., Leipzig, 1886) denies that images of Jahweh were at any 
period allowed in His legitimate worship; hut this is opposed 
to facts, as has been shown above and will be further demon¬ 
strated presently. 

t It is another question whether the theologumenon of the 
* Angel of Jahweh * as a passing appearance of Jahweh is to be 
placed so early as the Mosaic period. This and other forms 
of manifestation of Jahweh (face, name, glory) will be discussed 
by us in connexion with the framework of Jahwism as we find 
it at the close of the time of the Judges and the commencement 
of the monarchical period. See p. 638 ff. 
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17 4 *- IS 14,171,1 ®, 1 S 21* etc.), which is most prob¬ 
ably to be regarded as an image of Jab well, does 
not occur till the following period. On the other 
hand, in 2 K 18 4 there is the strange piece of in¬ 
formation that IJezekiah broke in pieces a brazen 
serpent which was made by Moses, and to which 
up till then incense had been burnt by the Israel¬ 
ites, who called it Nthushtan (i.e. ‘the brazen 
one’). The language plainly implies the paving 
of Divine honours in the form of sacrifice. Was 
the N&yushtan , then, an image of Jahweh! This 
is scarcely conceivable, and finds no analogy else¬ 
where. If, on the other hand, it represented 
some demon, how could its construction nave been 
traced back to Moses, and how could it have 
received Divine worship down to the time of 
Qezejpah ? The enigma is not solved by pointing 
to Nil 21 8f -, for there can be little doubt that in 
this passage we have simply a later attempt to 
account for (and justify) the presence of the well- 
known brazen serpent in Jerusalem. It is most 
probable that the deriving of this idol from Moses 
is to be set down to some misunderstanding of the 
popular belief. See, further, art. Nehushtan in 
vol. iii. 

6 . There are, however, the clearest traces of 
another visible representation of Jahweh, which 
goes back to the tune of Moses—in connexion with 
the history of the sacred Ark. The ancient and 
original designation of this object is ‘ the Ark of 
Jahweh* or ‘the Ark of God.* The Deuterono- 
mistic writers are the first who know of the Ark as 
the receptacle of the two stone tables of the Law 
which Moses received from God at IJoreb; and on 
this account they call it ‘ the Ark with the Law of 
Jahweh’ (Dt 10™- 31 s ®, 1 K 8 9 ).* Wherever this 
designation occurs in ancient narratives ( e.g. 1 S 
4 8 ' 8 , but not w. 11 - 17 - 10 - M ), b&rith is a later addition 
by Deuteronomistic hands; it is still unknown to 
the LXX in the passages cited. 

Seeing that both the early sources of the Penta¬ 
teuch in their account of the wilderness joumey- 
ings give prominence to the Ark as a most sacred 
object, they must have somewhere given an ac¬ 
count of its origin. And indeed this narrative, 
which has now (on account of its proximity to the 
entirely different account given by P in Ex 25 10ir -) 
dropped out, must have stood before Ex 33 7ir *. 
Here we are told all at once about the tent which 
Moses regularly pitched before the camp and 
called ‘the Tent of Meeting.* This is the same 
name as is applied (in a different sense, indeed) by 
the Priests* Code to the tent in which the sacred 
Ark was lodged. Prior to Ex 33 7 , then, it must 
have been told how Moses used the ornaments 
stripped off by the people at Roreb (v. 6 ) for the 
construction of the Ark and the tent that sheltered 
it, the Ark (as must be inferred from v. 6 ) being 
intended as a substitute for the personal presence 
of Jahweh, which would have been fatal to so stiff¬ 
necked a people. 

How this substitute for Jahweh’s own presence 
is to be understood comes out unmistakably in two 
very ancient verses preserved in Nu 10 8 ®- (prob. 
J). There we read: ‘When the ark [which, 
according to v. 88 , went before the people to search 
out a camping-place for them] set forward, Moses 
said— 

Rise up, Jahweh, and let thine enemies he scattered; 

And let thine adversaries flee before thee i 

And when it rested, he said— 

Return, Jahweh, to the myriads of the thousands of Israel!■ 


* The usual translation * Ark of the Covenant' fails to recog¬ 
nize that b&rUh here cannot mean ‘ covenant,’ but only the La to 
on which the covenant was based. Instead of b&rtth the Priests’ 
Code uses 'idiUh ‘testimony* in the same sense (Ex 25 16f - and 
often). 


Jahweh and the Ark, that is to say, appear here 
as practically identical. Not as though this w ooden 
chest represented Jahweh. But His presence 
appeared inseparably connected with the Ark; 
wherever it was seen there Jahweh was, and showed 
Himself active. This notion has frequent and ex¬ 
press testimony borne to it down to the time of 
Solomon. In Nu 14 42flr - Israel’s defeat by the 
Amalekites is explained by the absence of the Ark. 
According to 1 S 3 s the youthful Samuel slept in 
the temple of Jahweh at Shiloh where the Ark of 
God was, and this is used to account for the revela¬ 
tion given him by Jahweh at night. When the 
sons of Eli bring the Ark of Jahweh to the camp, 
‘that it may come among us and save us out of 
the hands of our enemies* (1 S 4 s ), the Philistines 
—quite in the spirit of the Hebrew narrator— 
exclaim, ‘ God is come into their camp . . . Who 
will deliver us out of the hand of this mighty 
God?’etc. (v. 7f *). With the Ark the ‘glory, i.e. 
the presence of Jahweh, is departed from Israel 
(v. 22 ). And, even when the Ark is captured, the 
Dagon of the Philistines falls upon his face before 
Jahweh the more powerful Goa present in it, and 
tumbles down as if dead when he is set up in his 
place again (1 S 5 lff -). The Ark of Jahweh brings 
pestilence upon the other cities of the Philistines 
(v.wr.) Nay, even the Israelites of Beth-shemesh 
look with fatal results upon the Ark when it is 
sent back by the Philistines (6 1W *), so that the 
survivors exclaim, ‘Who is able to stand before 
Jahweh, this exalted God?* And when David 
went to bring up to Jerusalem ‘the ark of God 
which is called by the name of Jahweh of hosts * 
(2 S 6 lff *), we read that he and all the house of 
Israel danced ‘ before Jahweh* (v. 5 , cf. also vv. 14 - 16 * 
81 ), but that Uzzali was struck dead on the spot by 
Jahweh for having, with the best of intentions, 
laid hold of the swaying Ark to steady it (v. ti ). 

It need hardly be remarked that all the above 
statements would be meaningless if the Ark had 
been simply the receptacle of the tables of the 
Law, and not a symbol and pledge of the presence 
of Jahweh. With all the more foice does the 
question urge itself upon us, What can account for 
so high a place being assigned to the Ark ? Un¬ 
fortunately, we are here again thrown bac k upon 
mere conjectures. The most probable explanation, 
however, appears to be that the Ark of Israel, 
like the sacred arks of other religions,* contained 
stones—in point of fact, one or more meteoric 
stones (jSairtfXia); but it can hardly he supposed to 
have had in it a stone image of the Deity, t But, 

* Of. Schwally, > Sennit. Kriegsaltertiimer, L p. Off. 
t From the copious recent literature on the Ark we select 
the following as deserving: of special notice: F. Seyring, 4 Der 
alttest. Sprachgebrauch m betreff des Namens der sogen. 
“Bundeslade”’ (ZATW xi [1891] 114 ff.); L. Couard, ‘Die 
religioe - nationale Bedeutung der Lade Jahwes (tfc. xii [1802] 
68 ff.). According to the latter, the Ark contained stone fetishes 
in which Jahweh was believed to be present, whence the Ark 
and its contents were in the earliest times identified with 
Jahweh Himself. Kraetzschmar, again (Die Bundesvorstellung 
im AT , Marburg, 1896, p. 208ff.), thinks that the Ark most 
likely contained the stones used in forming the alliance of the 
Rachel-tribes; while Budde (‘ Bucher Sam.’ [in Kurzer Hdeom.] 
p. 81) makes these stones to have been taken from Sinai as a re¬ 
presentation of this abode of Jahweh. W. Reichel (Ueber \ w- 
nellenische GOtterculte , Vienna, 1897, p. 23 ff.) explains the Ark 
as a portable throne of Jahweh—a view opposed by Budde 
(Expository Times, ix. [1898] 398 f.) but strongly reaffirmed by 
Meinhold (Die Lade Jahwehs, Tubingen and Leipzig, 1900; cf. 
also the ‘Nachtrag* to this in SK, 1901, p. 693 ff.). Meinhold 
holds that the Ark was originally the moving rocky throne of 
the god enthroned on Sinai, and that the charge of this one 
re-Canaanite common sanctuary of the Hebrews became 
ereditary in the family of Moses. The view of Meinhold ap¬ 
pears to be favoured by the circumstance that once (Jer 3U) 
the whole of Jerusalem takes the place of the Ark as the throne 
of Jahweh; while even the Priests’ Code appears (e.g. in Nu 7^) 
to look upon the lid of the Ark as Jahweh’s seat, from which He 
reveals Himself to Moses. But all this does not refute the 
argument reasserted by Budde (ZATW, 1901. p. 193 ff.), that the 
Heb. word ’dron means nothing but a box or chest, and that 
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ugaiu, there are numerous indications that the 
Ark primarily represented Jaliweli as the war - 
God. On the one hand, there is the fact that down 
to the lime of David the Ark (cf. 2 S 7 2,6 ) was as 
a rule kept in a tent, the natural place of abode in 
war [even in the temple at Shiloh it may have stood 
in a tent, as, according to 2 S 6 17 , it did in the citadel 
of David]; and, on the other hand, the fact that in 
the historical books it is brought with remarkable 
frequency into connexion with the name Jahweh 
Zdbd’dth, the designation of the war-God (see the 
following section, p. 636 f.). Moreover, we have 
direct evidence of this sense being attributed to the 
Ark in Nu lO 86 ** (see above, p. 628*) 14 42ff - (see above, 

S . 628 b ), Jos 6 6ff - (where the Ark brings about the 
ownfall of the walls of Jericho), 1 S 4 8ff * (see 
above, p. 628 b ), 2 S ll 11 (where the Ark has its 
place in the camp at Rabbath-ammon) 15 34 (where 
the priests imagine that the presence of the Ark 
will ensure victory over Absalom). 

It cannot be decided with certainty whether the 
Ark was from the first the sacred shrine of all the 
tribes, or only (so Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel , 
i. 458) the war •palladium of the Josephites or the 
Josepliite tribe of Ephraim [in 1 S 1 ff. we meet 
with it as giving its character to the tribal sanc¬ 
tuary of Shiloh]. Its original connexion w ith all 
the tribes is favoured, however, not only by its 
construction being attributed to Moses—a tradi¬ 
tion which it is very difficult to set aside—but by 
the narrative of 1 S 4, and very specially by the 
evident importance which David attaches to the 
introduction of the Ark into his newly captured 
residence, Jerusalem (2 S 6). Had the Ark been 
the palladium of an alien tribe, would he not have 
been afraid of giving them the most serious offence 
by appropriating it? On the other hand, if the 
Ark was well known to have been the representa¬ 
tive of the God of Israel in the ‘wars of Jahweh,’ 
it was pre-eminently suited to be established at 
the residence of the monarch as the symbol of the 
now closely united tribes. 

It may be as wall to note here once for all what 
is necessary regarding the subsequent fortunes of 
the Ark. After its transference to the dark inner 
sanctuary of Solomon’s temple (1 K 8 4 * 6ff ) there is 
no mention of its ever again leaving this place, 
down to the destruction of the temple in B.c. 586. 
[In Ps 24 7ff *, then, where the doors of the temple 
are already addressed as ‘primeval gates,’ there 
must be preserved an allusion to the war-God 
Jahweh ZebatCth, v. 10 , returning in the company of 
the Ark from a campaign]. That the Ark even 
in Solomon’s temple continued for a long time 
to be regarded as representing the presence of 
Jahweh, is show r n not only by the ancient verses 
contained in 1 K 8 72 , which can refer only to the 
place of the Ark in the dark inner sanctuary of 
the temple, but by the Ark’s being platted under 
the wings of two huge cherub forms (1 K 8 6f *). 
Here, as elsewhere, the cherubim denote the near 
presence of Deity. But, as the conception of God 
came to be increasingly spiritualized in the Pro¬ 
phetic period, it became impossible to hold to the 
ancient, grossly material view of the Ark. In 
place of an actual representation of the presence 
of Jahweh it came to be a mere symbof of His 
presence. Nay, in the Deuteronomistic state¬ 
ments on the subject we seethe Ark almost robbed 
of any special significance of its own. As the 
receptacle of the tables of the Law it is only a 

such a name would not have been given to a throne. Even 
Reichel’s further exposition of his hypothesis (in Theologieehe 
Arbetten out dem tcissenschafUichen Rheiniechen Prediger- 
verein, Tubingen, 1902, p. 28 ff.) has made no difference on this 
point. On the other hand, the strict defence of the Deuterono¬ 
mistic tradition by Lots ( Die Bundeslade, Erlangen and Leipzig, 
1901 [from the ‘ Festschrift’ for the 8Uth birthday of the Prince 
Regent ol Bavaria 1) is a piece of wasted labour. 


means to an end, and its place might have been 
taken equally well by any other vessel; for its 
only claim to veneration and sanctity rests upon 
its contents. The question may now be asked, 
Are we to assume that at some time or other 
the old stone fetishes, of wiiich people were now 
ashamed, were really displaced by stone tables 
with a copy of the Decalogue? This would be 
conceivable only if we could assume that there 
was a periodical opening of the Ark : for instance, 
upon the occasion of a particular festival. But 
even Dt 31 28 speaks merely of a depositing of the 
Book of the Law beside the Ark. Or, again, do 
the Deuteronomistic statements involve tne recol¬ 
lection that, at any rate, stones were originally 
kept in the Ark? This is a question we cannot 
answer. 

On the other hand, the closest attention is due 
to the circumstance that in the theories of the 
Priests’ Code so important a r61e is assigned to 
the Ark both as a centre of revelation (Ex 25“, 
Lv 16-, Nu 7 m ) and in connexion with the process 
of sacrifice (Lv 16 14ff ), although even according to 
this source (Ex 25 16 * 21 ) the Ark is, properly speak¬ 
ing, nothing more than the receptacle of the 
‘ testimony, which means the tables of the Law. 
But, as in so many other instances, even the 
Priests’ Code cannot shake off entirely the old 
conception of the Ark. It is no longer, indeed, 
identical with Jahweh, but it is a very holy centre 
of revelations from Him. This is still indicated by 
the cherub forms, only that these no longer stand, 
as in Solomon’s temple, on each side of the Ark, 
but, made of pure gold, are placed (Ex 25 17ff ) on 
the ends of the lid (the kapporeth). Here, accord¬ 
ing to Lev 16 14f *, the blood of the most important 
guilt-off erings of the whole year had to be sprinkled 
in order to bring Jahweh as near as possible. 

These statements and requirements of the 
Priests’ Code are all the more surprising, as there 
can be no doubt that the Ark perished in the de¬ 
struction of the temple in B.C. 58G.* This agrees 
with the circumstance that Ezekiel, in his sketch 
of the new order of the theocracy, has no mention 
of the Ark, and the Holy of Holies of the second 
temple was, according to unimpeachable Jewish 
tradition, completely empty. Hence those ex¬ 
pressions in the Priests’ Code which take the Ark 
tor granted must have emanated from priestly 
circles which looked upon its restoration as neces¬ 
sary, but did not succeed in carrying out this aim. 
To the eagerness with which at one time the 
restoration or non-restoration of the Ark was dis¬ 
cussed we have an instructive witness in Jer 3 16 
(which is a later insertion in the Book of Jeremiah). 
Here we have the heart’s desire of a man of the 
prophetic spirit; and it is to the effect that, when 
the exiles are brought home again and tended by 
shepherds after God’s own heart, when Jerusalem 
has become a place of true worship even for the 
heathen, there shall be no need of an outward si_ ii 
of the presence of Jahweh, and thus no need even 
of the Ark. 

iii. The essential character of Jahwism 
as the Religion of Israel.— 1. Ever since 
Josephus f delined the constitution of Israel as a 

* No importance attaches, of course, to the statements of 
2 Mac 2 6ff - about Jeremiah's concealing of the Tabernacle (!), 
the Ark, and the Altar of Incense in a cave of Mfc. Nebo. 

f c. Apion. ii. 10 [Wiese, FI. Josephi Opera , v. p. 7ft, § 164 f.]: 
‘ Some entrusted the government of the State to a single person, 
others to a few, others to the whole body of the people; whereas 
our lawgiver turned his thoughts to none of those methods, but, 
if we might use a somewhat bold expression, drew up a politi¬ 
cal constitution in the form of a theocracy, assigning the rule 
and power to God.’ The whole manner of expression adopted 
by Josephus shows that in using the word ‘ theocracy ’ he is 
conscious of having coined a new term. See alsi art. The¬ 
ocracy, above, p. 337. 
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‘ theocracy,’ or * rule by God,’ this term has been 
repeated over and over, and its use has been ex¬ 
tended even to the political and religious system 
introduced by Moses. As a ‘ theocracy * the re¬ 
ligion founded by him has been represented as 
distinguished from all others; that is to say, the 
constitution was so arranged that all the organs 
of government were without any independent 
powers, and had simply to announce and to execute 
the will of God as declared by priests and prophets 
or reduced to writing as a code of Laws. This 
ideal was illustrated by the action of Gideon when 
(Jg 8™-) he refused the monarchical dignity for 
himself and his son on the ground that * Jaliweh 
shall rule over you.’ On the other hand, accord¬ 
ing to the view represented in 1 S 8 1U - 17tf - and ch. 
12, the people wickedly ignored the idea of the 
theocracy when they demanded a king from 
Samuel: ‘It is not thee that they have rejected/ 
says God to Samuel (1 S 8 7 ), ‘but they have re¬ 
jected me, that I should no longer be king over 
them.’ Is there not here a perfectly serious claim 
put forward on behalf of the theocracy, and is not 
this form of government put forward as the only 
legitimate one? That is so. But this does not 
represent the view taken in the earlier monarchical 
period,—which sees in the monarchy a beneficent 
institution for the deliverance of the people (1 S 
9 16 ),—but that of the later centuries, after people 
had had unhappy experiences of the monarchy, 
and especially after they had come to lay upon it 
the blame for the religious and moral degeneration 
of the nation, even for the destruction of the State. 
But for the time of Moses the conception ‘ theo¬ 
cracy ’ cannot be taken account of, for the sufficient 
reason that at that time it is impossible to speak 
of any constitution at all as in existence. All 
through the period of the Judges, and in part even 
under Saul, the tribes lived each their own life; 
it was at most only for the settling of processes 
of law that they needed a kind of supreme 
authority, and this latter function was discharged 
by the heads of clans and families—of course not, 
however, upon the basis of written laws, but of 
usage and custom. It is true that common 
pressure by foes had at times the effect of bringing 
about a coalition, not perhaps of all, but of a 
number of tribes; but even then human leaders 
could not be dispensed with. That in all this an 
important r6le was played by religion we shall see 
presently (see p. 635** f.). But for a ‘ theocracy ’ in 
the form defined by Josephus there is no room 
here. Scope was found for it only when, after 
the loss of political independence, national interests 
receded into the background and the interests of 
the cultus assumed on that account all the more 

5 prominence. So it was in the programme for the 
iuture sketched by Ezekiel (chs. 4U-48), where the 
partition of the soil of the country is moulded 
upon the sacredness of the temple ana its surround¬ 
ings, and where the ‘prince : {nasi; not ‘king’) 
has scarcely any more important duty than to 
make careful provision for the public sacrifices. 
The complete realization of the ‘theocracy’ was 
next undertaken by the Priests’ Code. Here 
everything, even civil and criminal law, is looked 
at from the religious standpoint. The outward 
sway is in the hands of the foreigner, but what 
is left of the ancient national life presents itself 
in the form of a priestly State; the insignia of 
royalty—diadem and purple—are now assigned to 
the spiritual head, the high priest. 

In carrying back the theocracy to Moses, 
Josephus has accordingly been guilty of a glaring 
anachronism. But those go to the opposite ex¬ 
treme who admit that Moses proclaimed Jahweh 
as the God of Israel, but deny anything beyond 
this, and cast doubt in particular upon any funda¬ 


mental act of his which could be spoken of as a 
real founding of the religion of Israel. Eveiy- 
thing of this kind related in the middle books 
of the Pentateuch is regarded by them at best 
as a late theological misunderstanding of some¬ 
thing quite different, but most frequently as pure 
invention in the interests of religious ideas which 
had not their development till centuries after¬ 
wards. Here, again, we shall do well first of all 
to look at the tradition itself. 

2 . In all the Pentateuclial sources, without ex¬ 
ception, there is a uniform tradition to the effect 
that the central place amongst the incidents at 
Sinai is occupied by the concluding of a b&rith 
(nn?, commonly rendered ‘ covenant *). What this 
means may be readily learned from a brief ex¬ 
amination of the usage of the word berith. After 
the thoroughgoing investigations of J. P. Valeton 4 
and R. Kraetzschmar,t there can be no doubt that 
berith belongs primarily to the secular vocabulary, 
and means ‘cutting in pieces,’ namely, of one or 
more sacrificial victims (cf. Gn 15^-, where God, 
according to the narrative of the Jahwist in v. 17 , 
accommodates Himself to this practice; and Jei 
34 1M *), that the parties to an agreement might pass 
between the pieces and invoke upon themselves 
the fate of the animals in the event of their being 
guilty of a breach of their oath. For every berith 
consisted partly of an oath which defined the 
obligation taken upon oneself, partly of a curse 
invoked on oneself as the penalty of violating this 
oath.£ 

The religious is naturally distinguished from the 
Becular use of the word berith by the fact that God 
cannot be thought of in the same way as a man who 
enters into an agreement or covenant with other 
men, the two parties having exactly the same stand¬ 
ing, with their mutual rightsand obligations strictly 
defined. Hence the religious berith always stands 
primarily for a Divine order or arrangement § which 
takes its rise without the co-operation of man or, 
to be more precise, of the people of Israel, and yet 
is unconditionally binding upon the latter. The 
duties of the people have, it is true, promises— 
that is, so to speak, a self-pledgin" of Himself by 
God—corresponding to them, and thus there exists 
so far a mutual relationship. But, however the 
statements contained in the different sources of the 
Pentateuch may vary in laying stress now upon 
the Divine promises and now upon the duties 
resting on men, it is always the will and determina¬ 
tion of God that accounts for the origin and the 
character of the berith. Hence the usual render¬ 
ing of berith , namely ‘covenant/ ought to be 
avoided as incorrect and misleading. 

It has already been remarked that all the sources 
of the Pentateuch assume that at Sinai a berith 
in the sense just described was solemnly enacted 
by God, and that henceforward it was upon this 
berith that the intimate relation between Jahweh, 
as the God of Israel, and His people was based. 
According to the Jahwist, the sacramental com- 

* ‘Bedeutung und Stellung des Wortes bSrith im Priester- 
codex’ (ZATW xii. Iff.); ‘in den jahwistischen und deuter- 
onomistischen Stucken des Hexateuchs sowie in den verwamlten 
hisborischen Buchem’ (ib. 224 fit.); ‘ bei den Propheten und in 
den Ketubim* (ib. xiii. 245 flf.). 

t Die Bundesvorntellung im Atten Testament , Marburg, 1896. 

{ Akin to this are the certainly ancient forms in which a curse 
is conditionally invoked, namely, by sending round pieces of a 
corpse (Jg 1929) or of some sacrificial animal (1 S 117). in every 
instance these pieces have the significance of an ‘ oath-offering.’ 
The formula ‘so shall it be done to his cattle’ in the latter 
passage is in all probability a toning down of an original ‘ so 
shall it be done to Atm.’ Whether the blood of the animals in 
question was used for the performance of sacred rites on the 
occasion of concluding a b&rlth (as, for instance, among the Arabs 
it is sprinkled on seven stones), is doubtful; it is expressly wit¬ 
nessed to only in Ex 24 s . 

§ The LXX gives proper expression to this condition of things 
by rendering the fleb. bMth not by rv*6ito (‘agreement,* 

I ‘ covenant ’), but by &*0»s*r (‘ arrangement’X 
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iminion was established by sprinkling with blood 
botli the altar and the people, the ‘ book of laws of 
the covenant * [this is the meaning here of bSrith J 
being read by Moses to the people between these 
two acts (Ex 24 4-8 ). In v. 8ff - there comes next an 
account [probably by E] of a meal* partaken of 
by the representatives of the people before God. 
This meal can be understood only as a sacrificial 
one, such as, for instance, we read of again in the 
case of Jacob and Laban (Gn 31 04 ) after their com¬ 
pact at Mount Gilead. So also the Deuteronomist 
and the Priests’ Code speak very frequently of the 
bcHth which God through Moses gave to the people 
at Horeb (or Sinai). Even if they do not refer 
expressly to a covenantal ceremony, they certainly 
presuppose what is related in the older sources. 

I t is an established fact for them that there was a 
solemn proclamation of the Divine will by God to 
Moses, and through him to the people. 

Is all this now to be set down as iiction—a carry¬ 
ing back of much later theological conceptions and 
terminology to a time for which no real tradition 
was any longer extant? This is a view to which 
the present writer cannot assent, having regard to 
either external or internal evidence. 

Under the head of external evidence we must 
reckon not only the strength and unanimity of the 
tradition, which it would need the very strongest 
reasons to set aside, but also the narrative of Ex 
24 4ff \ The deviation here from the traditional 
rites at sacrifices and covenants, which meet us 
elsewhere, testifies at least to the high antiquity 
of the record. 

But, even if the attempt to prove its historicity 
should have to be abandoned, there remain weighty 
internal reasons for holding that it is impossible 
to set aside as pure fiction the assumption of a 
berith at Sinai as a historical incident. 1 

It was undoubtedly with very heterogeneous 
elements that Moses had to set to work in accom¬ 
plishing his mission. The familiar genealogy of 
the tribes of Israel makes an emphatic—no doubt, 
historically justified—distinction between tribes of 
full and of half blood, the latter being represented 
as descended from female slaves (Bilhah and Zilpah, 
Gn SO 5 *-)- Moreover, Ex 12 38 (ef. also Nu ll 4 ) 
speaks of a non-Israelite * mixed multitude 5 which 
attached itself to Israel at the Exodus. Yet 
Moses must have succeeded in imparting a certain 
unity to all these diverse elements, in controlling 
them by his will, and in planting amongst them 
a variety of fruitful germs of religious and legal 
ordinances. And although even after the immigra¬ 
tion into Canaan it is still far from possible (see 
above, p. 630“) to speak of an Israelitisli State, yet 
a historical document of the first rank, like the 
Song of Deborah, shows how in the beginning of 
the period of the Judges the majority of the tribes 
were permeated with a strong feeling of their 
unity under the leadership of the God of Israel. 
Particularly worthy of notice is the express manner 
in which war (which, as was pointed out above 
[p. 62 l b ], even in the pre-Mosaic stage of religion 
had the closest connexion with the cultus) is now I 
placed in relation to Jahwism. After the defeat 
of the Amalekites, Moses is commanded to write 
down a formula expressive of the Divine curse on 
Amalek (Ex 17 14ff * [E]). Thereupon he erects an 
altar and calls it Jahweh-nissi (‘Jaliweh is my 
banner’), ‘for Jaliweh hath war with the Amale¬ 
kites to all generations.’ Primarily, then, this war 

* It cannot, indeed, be denied that it is hard to think of 74 
people sitting 1 down to a meal on the top of the mountain, and 
that all difficulty is removed if we accept the suggestion of 
Iiiedel (SK, 1903, p. 101 ff.), that (‘and they drank’) is 
corrupted from (‘ and they cast themselves down ’), and 

that (‘and they ate’) was interpolated after Ifljpn had 

found its way into the text. 


is not the affair of the people but of their God. 
The battles which led to the conqnuest of Canaan 
(Nu 21 14 ), like those which had still to be fought 
by David in the struggle which freed the land 
from the yoke of the Philistines (1 S 18 17 25“), 
are included under the title * wars of Jahweh.’ 
See vol. iv. p. 89G b . 

Would all this be conceivable if the proclama¬ 
tion of Jaliweh as the God of Israel—the founding 
of the Jahweh religion—had taken place, so to 
speak, fortuitously, Dy the incidental passing of 
the name ‘Jahweh’ from mouth to mouth? In¬ 
stead of anything of this kind, we get the strongest 
impression that the further development of the 
religion of Israel during the period of the Judges 
and of the monarchy was the result of some occur¬ 
rence of a fundamental kind of whose solemnity 
and binding force and character the whole nation 
retained a lively recollection. And this occurrence 
can have been nothing but the solemn proclaiming 
of the God who had just manifested Himself in 
wondrous wise as the Helper and Deliverer of the 
people upon a definite occasion, and in the binding 
of the people to do His will and to worship Him 
alone. Every one of the numerous allusions 
(whether in the Pentateuchal sources, the Pro¬ 
phets, or the Psalms) to the mighty acts of Jahweh 
at the Exodus, how with a strong hand and a 
stretched-out arm He brought the hosts of Israel 
out of the house of bondage, held back the waves 
of the Red Sea from Israel but plunged the 
chariots and the horsemen of Pharaoh into the 
waters,—every one of these allusions is at the 
same time an allusion to the days of Sinai, when 
for the first time these mighty acts of Jahweh 
were brought to the consciousness of the people 
in their true greatness, and extolled accordingly, 
and made the occasion of a solemn confession of 
Jahweh as the God of Israel and a solemn binding 
of the people to do His will.* 

The foregoing observations have at the same 
time furnished the answer to the question as to 
the essential character of Jahwism as a name for 
the special relation between Jaliweh and Israel. If 
we had to do with nothing more than the mutual 
relations between a particular god and a particular 
people, we should be standing simply upon the soil 
of a national religion such as prevailed amongst 
heathen peoples as well. Moab is called ‘ the people 
of Chemosh 5 (Nu 21- 8 ) just as Israel is ‘ the people 
of Jahweh’; Moab likewise felt itself bound to 
the worship of this its national god, and expected 
powerful aid from Chemosh in return, particularly 
in matters of war. And if such aid was not ren¬ 
dered, this was ascribed not to inadequate power on 
the part of the god, but to the fact that ‘ Chemosh 
was angry with his land’ (Mesha’s inscription, 1. 
of.). The presuppositions appear thus to be pre 
cisely the same in Moab as m Israel. And yet is 
it possible to conceive of a Moabite reflecting on 
the origin of the worship of Chemosh or tracing 
it back to a bdrith between that god and the 
Moabites? On the contrary, none of them dreamt 
of anything but that the special relation between 
god and people had subsisted from the first, nor 
did any one doubt that between the two there 
w r as a blood relationship in virtue of which the 
god would as a matter of course take the part- of 
his people, without any necessary regard to ethi¬ 
cal considerations. He ui>oii whom, according to 

* Cf., on the above, the admirable discussion bv F. Giese- 
brecht in Die Ueachichtlichkeit des Sinaibundes , Konigsberg, 
1900; on ‘Jahweh’s relation to the people of Israel according 
to the ancient Israelitish conception ’ in general, see Sellin in 
the Heue Kirchliche Zetivchrift, 1894, pp. 316ff., 376ff. [also 
published separately under the title Beitrdge zur inrael. und 
judis hen Religumsgcschichte , Heft 1. Leipzig, 1898]; Wildeboer, 
Jahvedienst en VoUusreligie in ItraU, Groningen, LI98 [German 
tr., Freiburg, 1899]. 
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primitive Semitic notions, the duty of blood- 
revenge lay, did not first inquire whether the 
bloody expiation was justifiable on moral grounds 
as well. Blood demands blood: this principle held 
good for the god as much as for every individual 
among the people. 

From all this it is dear that from the very 
first there was a far-reaching difference between 
the national religion of Israel and other national 
religions. At its very foundation the religion of 
Israel made a notable advance beyond the naive, 
purely naturalistic basis which we have just noted 
in the religion of Moab. It ivas not Israel that 
first chose Jahweh , but Jahweh that chose Israel. 
Their mutual relation does not therefore rest upon 
blood relationship,—such a notion is sufficiently 
contradicted by the circumstance that at the time 
of the Exodus a community of the same blood, or 
a nation, was not yet in existence,—but upon the 
free determination of a mighty God. This de¬ 
termination, however, was no arbitrary one; it 
sprang from the fundamental attributes of this 
God, namely righteousness and mercy. He saw 
the misery of the people as they pined under cruel 
and yet wholly undeserved oppression, and was 
filled with compassion for them; He determined 
to deliver them, and with a strong hand He carried 
this purpose to a victorious issue. The religious 
ideas which flow from this did not first originate, 
as some in recent times never weary of assert¬ 
ing, as a product of the ‘ ethical monotheism ’ of 
the proplietB; they already lay to hand for the 
Israel of Mosaic times. Righteousness and mercy 
are essentially moral qualities. If they w ere the 
motive for the choice and the deliverance of Israel, 
the religion derived from them bore from the 
first an ethical stamp in quite a different sense 
from anything that had ever been conceivable in 
a purely national religion. It is thoroughly ap¬ 
propriate that the Deuteronomist * in a number 
of passages should urge gratitude as the leading 
motive for love to God and obedience to His com¬ 
mandments. But this, a^ain, is no naturalistic but 
a specifically ethical motive, and, as such, could be 
appreciated even by the contemporaries of Moses. 
—And, finally, it was self-evident that the God 
who in His very choice and deliverance of Israel 
had exhibited moral attributes, would require from 
the people the same qualities on which His relation 
to them was based. Hence we are quite entitled 
to claim—not ethical monotheism in the strict 
sense of the term, but— ethical henotheism for the 
time of Moses. 

And so at last the way in which this God fnlfils 
His promise, putting the mighty host of Egypt 
to shame before a petty people of shepherds, gave 
occasion for the triumphant question: ‘Who 
is like thee, 0 Jahweh, among the gods; who is 
like thee, glorious in loftiness, fearful in praises, 
doing wonders ?’ But this power of His is not 
thought of as mere brute force arbitrarily exer¬ 
cised, but once more as serving moral ends. In 
this lies the pledge of its final triumph over all 
unrighteousness and impiety, whether within or 
outside the people of Israel. It may be that this 
idea was not yet realized with perfect clearness in 
the time of Moses, that all its consequences were 
not yet deduced. But in germ it was already 
there as certainly as faith in the power of right, or 
desire that it should always prevail, is implanted 
by nature in the hearts of men in general. The 
religion of Israel was able from the first to supply 
nourishment to this faith as no other national 
religion could. Those who deny this, and who 
recognize everywhere simply development in a 
straight line from crude or at least naive naturalism 
to more and more purified moral conceptions, quite 

* So also Ezk 16MT in a striking comparison. 


overlook the circumstance that their contention is 
opposed by demonstrably historical facts. Epoch- 
making religious ideas generally come upon the 
scene m full strength and purity; it is only in 
course of fuither development that these products 
of religious creative genius, or, better, of Divine 
impulse, are corrupted and disfigured by the intru¬ 
sion of vulgar human ideas and selfish interests. 
Such was the fate of the religion of Jesus Christ in 
the Roman Church with its popes and monks; 
and the same thing happened to many of the 

f reat fundamental ideas of the Reformation at the 
ands of Protestant scholasticism. And we are 
quite safe to assume something of the same kind 
in the process of the development of Jahwism. The 
great fundamental ideas upon 'which its institu¬ 
tion rests were often forced into the background 
during the wandering period of the people’s his¬ 
tory and in the time of endless struggles for 
national existence under the Judges. Besides, as 
was pointed out already (see p. 615 f.), these ideas 
still continued for long to be supplemented by 
powerful remnants of the Polydemonism common 
to the Semites. But they did not die out for all 
this, and, when in the 8th cent. B.C. they were put 
forward by Amos and others with the greatest 
clearness and precision and urged upon the con¬ 
science of the people, these prophets had a perfect 
right to claim that they were making no new and 
unheard-of demands, but only proclaiming what 
from Sinai downwards had been recognized as a 
fact: ‘ A God of right is Jahweh; blessed are all 
they that wait on him* (Is 30 18 ). 

We insist, then, upon a b&rith between Jahweh 
and the people of Israel as the starting-point of 
J ahwism, and at the same time as the source of its 
peculiar character. This of itself sets aside the 
view recently maintained * that there was actually 
a bdrith concluded at Sinai—not, however, between 
Jahweh and Israel, but between the various Israel- 
itish tribes. It was only the later theologians, 
we are told, that misunderstood this, or arbitrarily 
transformed its meaning to suit their purposes. 
This hypothesis might perhaps be sufficient to 
account for the coalition or heterogeneous elements 
so as to form a nation. But it is wholly inade¬ 
quate to explain how it came about that their 
common religion imparted to this new confedera¬ 
tion a wholly peculiar stamp, so that this people 
of nomads afterwards completely absorbed the 
advanced civilization of Canaan, instead of being 
subdued by it. 

iv. The stamp of J ahwism on outward 
ORDINANCES IN THE TIME OF MOSES.— By ‘out¬ 
ward ordinances ’ we understand not only usages 
connected with worship in the widest sense, but 
also the form given by religion to the life of the 
people in all its aspects. As to both these points, 
the materials for arriving at a certain conclusion 
are very meagre, since no account can be taken of 
the elaborate priestly and ritual enactments of 
the Priests’ Code, which are merely the theories 
of later centuries. 

1. Even the question whether Moses instituted 

* For instance by Schwally, who writes {Semto. Kriegsalter- 
t&mer, i. p. 2): ' Probably some Israelitish tribes entered into a 
covenant relation with Midian, in connexion with which the 
national (rod of the more powerful of the contracting' parties 
was called to watch over the oath.* Afterwards, however, we 
are told (p. 8): ‘ The actual course of things faded gradually 
from men's memory, and the notion could establish itself that 
at Sinai what was concluded was not a covenant between Israel 
and Midian under the protection of Jahweh, but simply a 
oovenant of Jahweh with His chosen people.'—Different, again, 
is the judgment of Eerdmans (in Theol. Tijdschrift, xxxvii. 
19 ff.). According to him, the b&rtth at Sinai consisted in 
e union of a number of nomadic clans into a tribal con¬ 
federation, aocompanied by the invoking of Jahweh as the god 
to whom part of those tribes considered that they owed their 
deliverance from Egypt. 
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a priestly order at all is one which cannot be 
answered offhand from the early sources. He 
himself exercises priestly functions on the occasion 
of the concluding of the b&rtth (Ex 24 4ff *), and as a 
medium of oracles in the Tent of Meeting (33 7ff *). 
This is in harmony with the general presupposition 
that the founder and mediator of the Sinai religion 
was the prototype of both of what were afterwards 
the most important organs of this religion—the 
priests and the prophets (cf., for the latter, Dt 18 18 
34 10 and Hos 12 14 (“)). Indeed it is only thus that the 
habit can be explained of tracing back to his per¬ 
sonality all codifications of law, even those affecting 
the ritual. But the early sources know nothing 
of Moses having further entrusted to his brother 
Aaron alone the discharge of priestly functions.* 
Aaron is indeed called in Ex 4 14 ‘the Levite,’ 
which means in all probability 4 the priest ’ (for, so 
far as the tribe was concerned, Moses was also a 
• Levite’), but it is extremely questionable whether 
this designation really emanates from an early 
source. In any case, nothing is there related of 
him except that he served Moses as speaker in 
dealing with the people and with Pharaoh (Ex 
4 14ff - 80 5 ltt etc.), and that he supported him 

during the battle with the Amalelites (17^ ). 
Even m connexion with the idolatrous worship of 
the golden calf (Ex 32 lff *) there is no mention of 
priestly functions or prerogatives belonging to 
Aaron. On the contrary, the assistants of Moses 
at the covenantai sacrifices of Ex 24 s are simply 
young men of the children of Israel, while the 
guardian of the Tent of Meeting is the Ephraimite 
Joshua (Ex 33 11 ), who frequently appears else¬ 
where also as servant and attendant or Moses. 

Leaving Aaron, then, out of the question, we 
have still, indeed, one passage from E (Ex 32=*) in 
which, although the text in its present form is 
plainly mutilated, it is related that Moses awarded 
the priesthood to the tribe of Levi in recognition 
of their fidelity on the occasion of a revolt of the 
people. But, seeing that in the same chapter we 
nave a parallel narrative to quite a different effect 
from the pen of the Jahwist, it is impossible to say 
whether m Ex 32 29 we have a strictly historical 
narrative or merely an attempt to supply a his¬ 
torical explanation of the origin of the Levitical 
priesthood. 

The story of the covenantai sacrifices (Ex 24 4ff ) 
quite gives the impression that Moses simply fol¬ 
lowed long - established usage. And this will be 
true to the condition of things then as well as 
during the whole of the subsequent period. Not 
legal prescriptions, but old familiar custom, decided 
the practice followed in matters affecting the 
cultus. Even in the monarchical period priests 
were still unneeded for the offering of sacrifice; 
the same usage as had been followed for other 
gods or ‘ demons ’ was equally capable of applica¬ 
tion to the cult of Jahweh. This does not forbid 
us to hold that certain ceremonial enactments 
emanated from Moses, and were orally handed 
down under his name. But what was their precise 
character we are unable to decide, any more than 
the question whether he is to be regarded as the 
originator of a particular form of oracular com¬ 
munication. At all events, it is worthy of note 
that in Am 5 s * (perhaps also Jer 7®) the existence 
of the practice of sacrifice during the wilderness 
wanderings is flatly denied. This passage can 
hardly be explained, with Marti (Gescn. der israel . 
Religion 4 , p. 71), to mean that, while sacrifices 
to Jahweh were abandoned, those were perhaps 
offered which were peculiar to families ana clans, 
but were not meant for the God of the whole body. 
Marti urges that the different tribes and clans 

* According' to Stade and othere, the figure of Aaron if 
itterly unknown to the older stratum of J. 


might have retained their tribal and household 
gods without seeing in this any repudiation of the 
claims of J ahweh. But, while it is not impossible 
that a syncretism of this kind still continued to pre¬ 
vail for a considerable time, it must always have 
appeared to the chosen representatives of Jahwism 
as a culpable abuse. 

2 . As to religious festivals, the only one that 
can be taken into account for the Mosaic period is 
the Passover (see above, p. 621 b f.). The other 
principal festivals, in the form in which we make 
their acquaintance in OT tradition, point by their 
agrarian character to a Canaanite origin. 

3. As in the cultus of the Mosaic age, so also in 
the social life of Israel the controlling factor was 
not a body of definite prescriptions, but the power 
of custom—custom, it is true, upon which from 
the first an ever-increasing influence was exerted 
by the religious uniqueness of Jahwism. When 
any shameful act was condemned by the formula 
• It is not wont so to be done * (Gn 34 7 , 2 S 13 12 ), 
there was assuredly in the background the thought 
‘ because it is unworthy of Israel and their God, 
because it is an abomination in the sight of Jahweh 
which He will not let go unpunished.’ Here again 
the possibility must be recognized that Moses him¬ 
self, in the course of his long-continued judicial 
activity (cf., on this point, the very instructive 
imrrative of Ex 18 18ff - [E]), especially at Kadesh or 
'En-mishpat, laid the foundation of many usages 
both in civil and criminal law, nay, that not a few 
of the enactments afterwards codified in the Book 
of the Covenant go back directly to him. But in 
this matter, again, we are without any precise 
knowledge of details. 

4. There is one question, however, which we 
cannot pass by in silence. If none of the rest of 
the legal contents of the Pentateuch can be with 
certainty traced back to Moses, must not at least 
some form of the Decalogue be attributed to him 
—having regard to the strength and the unanimity 
of the tradition which require this assumption ? 

Now, the ‘ unanimity ’ of the tradition must be 
left out of the question so long as it is still dis¬ 
puted whether in addition to the two Elohistic [E] 
or, according to others, Deuteronomistic recensions 
of the Decalogue in Ex 20 and Dt 5, we have not 
a Jahwistic one in Ex 34 14_2tf .* The greater anti¬ 
quity of the latter appears to be supported by 
the fact that it contains almost exclusively cere¬ 
monial, not yet ethical enactments; these last, it 
is alleged, could not have originated in this form 
except as a deposit of the Prophetic current of 
ideas. But this Jahwistic Decalogue is perhaps 
nothing more than an appearance. If the Jahwist 
had essentially the same Decalogue as the Elohist, 
the redactor could not possibly, after it bad been 
given in Ex 20, have introduced it once more in 
Ex 34, and so he filled up the consequent gap with 
ceremonial prescriptions which can be recognized 
at the first glance as parallels to the laws of the 
Book of the Covenant. Hence the question still 
remains whether some form of the Decalogue may 
not be traced back to Moses. 

That this form was extremely brief and concise 

* This, a s is well known, was already maintained by Goethe in 
his essay ‘ Das Zweitat’elgesetz ’ (1773), and is held at present by 
the majority of critics. Regarding the Decalogue of Ex 20 anil 
Dt 5, the view has come to prevail, thanks to Kuenen, Stade, 
Comill, etc., that it belonged to the Judean recension of the 
Elohist [JE 2]; go also Staerk (Dan Deuteronomium, Leipzig, 
1894), who maintains, further, that the Decalogue of El is die-' 
persed throughout the so-called Book of the Covenant. On the 
other hand, according to Meisner ( Der Dekalog , Halle, 1893) 
and Baentsch ('Exodus u. Leviticus* in Nowack’s Hdkom., 
Gottingen, 1900), the present form of the Decalogue emanates 
from the Deuteronomic pen (D), and was only subsequently 
transferred from Deuteronomy to Ex 2a Likewise Marti (GtocA. 
der israel. Religion 4, p. 174) holds that the Decalogue was ' in 
any case drawn up in the fth cent., perhaps in the cirales 
influenced by Isaiah.* 
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may be at once assumed. This conclusion is 
favoured even by the very striking difference in 
extent between the two tables of the Law: the 
first (namely the five Commandments, according to 
the method of reckoning adopted by the Reformed 
Churches, down to and including that of respect 
to parents) containing 146 words, the second only 
26. Accordingly, the whole of the reasons assigned 
for obedience in the first five Commandments 
may be pronounced later additions. In this way 
two very considerable difficulties are removed in 
a very simple fashion. These are (1) the great 
difference m regard to the motives urged for 
obedience to the Sabbath-command, and (2) the 
Deuteronomist-ic colouring which, as we have seen, 
has led many to ascribe the whole to the 7th 
century. For this colouring does not affect the 
brief enunciations, but, above all, the motives 
assigned. 

But it may still be asked, Does not so fully- 
developed an ethical system underlie even the Com¬ 
mandments themselves that one must hesitate to 
give the Decalogue its place at the head of the 
whole development ? We should allow full weight 
to this objection if the standpoint of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments were beyond doubt and exclusively an 
ethical one. That this is the case, appears self- 
evident to us who from our infancy are taught and 
accustomed to apply a purely ethical standard, 
and to discover in the Commandments a guide to 
true piety and morality. But it is not difficult to 
show that originally it was not the question of 
morals but of regard to rights that occupied the 
foreground. * All the Commandments may readily 
be subsumed under the prohibition: 4 Thou shalt not 
do violence to (1) what belongs to God (His sole 
right to worship, His superiority to any earthly 
form, His name, His day [as the type of all His 
other ‘holy ordinances’], His representatives); 
(2) what belongs to thy neighbour (his life [as his 
most precious possession], his wife [as next in 
preciousness], his goods and chattels, his honour).’ 
It is only in the last of the Commandments that 
another. point of view makes its appearance* 
namely, in the prohibition to touch even in thought 
the property of one’s neighbour. Thus the climax 
is reached of the ascending scale which presents 
itself in the arrangement of the Commandments 
of the second table—in the advance from sins of 
act to sins of word, and finally to sins of thought. 
The correctness of the view which emphasizes the 
non-ethical aspect of the Decalogue is specially evi¬ 
dent in connexion with the prohibition of adultery. 
The object is not to keep the youth or the married 
man from immorality in general, as our catechisms 
are wont to explain the matter,+ but to ward off 
attack from one of the most important of a neigh¬ 
bour’s rights of property. It is only in this sense 
that the notion of adultery is known to the 
ancient Hebrew mind; while, on the other hand, 
no limits are placed upon a married man’s sexual 
intercourse with female slaves. In like manner, 
the seduction or violation of a virgin -was plainly 
regarded in the earliest times more as a damage 
to one’s rights (notably, for instance, in the way 
of lowering the selling price of a daughter) than 
as a moral transgression. 

In view of all this there would be no valid reason 
for refusing to attribute to Moses himself a primi¬ 
tive concise form of the Decalogue, were it not 

* Noteworthy indications pointing to this view are already 
supplied by A. Menzies (Sermons on the Ten Commandments , 
London, 1888), according to whom the Decalogue belongs to 
the age of the Prophets, and contains the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of social life. 

t So, e.g., Luther: * Wir sollen Gott fiirchten und lieben, dass 
wir keusch und zuchtig leben in Worten und Werken, und ein 
jeglioher sein Gemahl fiebe und ehre ’ (' We are to fear and love 
j God by living chaste and modest in words and deeds, and every 
man is to love and honour his wife ’). 


for the formidable difficulty presented by the pro • 
hibition of the use of images. Down to the 8th 
cent, no one appears to be acquainted with bo 
categorical a command that images of Jahweh are 
not to be made. Are we to hold that originally 
another commandment stood in the place of this 
one, or that Moses promulgated not ten but seven 
Commandments ? The latter position has recently 
been maintained by Eerdmans.* He refers the 
command against images to the 7th cent., but 
seven of the commands of the Decalogue to the 
time of Moses, the first of these being ‘ I, Jahweh, 
am your God.’ We are largely in accord with 
Eerdmans when lie discovers no such affinity 
between the Decalogue and the great Prophets 
that it must be regarded as a product of the 
current of ideas initiated by them; we are at 
one with him also in holding that the different 
commands and prohibitions have not an absolute 
but only a relative scope. In this last respect, 
however, he goes too far when he maintains that 
the only obligations meant to be enjoined ( e.g . in 
the matter of the prohibition of killing) are to¬ 
wards fellow-countrymen, and when he transforms 
the ‘coveting’ of the tenth Commandment into 
appropriating of ownerless property, alleging that 
in the OT it is only the act and not the disposition 
that constitutes sin. It has been 'rightly urged 
by Wildeboer + against Eerdmans that in this way 
the deeper moral sense of the Decalogue is de¬ 
graded, and the whole reduced to a mere scheme 
ministering to the utilitarian necessities of the 
common life of Bedawin. 

The result of the above discussion is that the 
Mosaic origin of some rudimentary form of the 
Decalogue (apart from the command against 
images) does not appear to be absolutely excluded, 
but that here again >ve must be content to refrain 
from pronouncing a more definite judgment. In 
any case, the religious and moral significance and 
the germinal power—^we might almost say the 
power of expansion—of the ideas of the Decalogue 
are not lessened if we must place it, not at the first 
beginnings but in the later stages of development 
of the religion of Israel. Even then, in view of 
its aims, and above all in view of its structure, 
which in the first table shows an advance from 
the general and more spiritual to the more concrete 
and external duties, while in the second table the 
opposite course is followed, it remains a religious 
document which has a good title to be regarded, 
even by the Christian Church at the present day, 
as a kind of Magna Charta for the guidance of the 
religious life. 

III. The Religion of Israel in Canaan 

DU KING TIIE PRE-PROPHETIC PERIOD. £ 

i. The Sources. —For the periods with which 
we have hitherto been dealing we have had to 
content ourselves with backward inferences from 
later sources, but now we have at our command 
records of considerable compass, which enable us 
to take a reliable glance at the religious and moral 
conditions of the period of the judges and of the 
early monarchy. The circumstance is immaterial 
that the records in question, apart from the very 
ancient Song of Deborah, did not assume their 
present form till a considerable time after the 
events (somewhere from about the 10th to the 
middle of the 8th cent. B.C.). For, in the first 

* ‘ Oorsprong en beteekenis van de tien woorden ’ (in Theol. 
Tijdschrift , xxxvii. to. 18 ff.). 

t 1 De Dekalog’ (in Theol. Studien, 1903, p. 109 ff.). 

t Ct. Oh. Piepenbring, * La religion des H6breux k l’6poque 
des Juges * in Revue de FHistoire des Religions, t. xxvii. 1; F. 
Seyring, Die altisrael. Religion in den * Heldengesehichten * dee 
Riahterbuchs, Hamburg, 1892 ; 0. H. Toy, 1 The pre-Prophetio 
Religion of Israel ’ in New World, 1896, p. 128ff. 
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place, all the evidence is in favour of the sup¬ 
position that during the whole of this period the 
moral and religious viewpoint was a fixed one; 
and, secondly, tne date when the traditions were 
finally committed to writing must not be con¬ 
founded with the date when the oral tradition 
became fixed. Thus the conditions underlying 
the patriarchal narratives as presented by the 
Jah wist cannot be brought down at latest beyond 
the time of Saul, even although the main part of 
the Jahwistic written source was not composed 
till about B.C. 850. The same remark applies to 
the so-called hero - narratives of the Book of 
Judges, 'which occupy themselves with the six 
‘ great judges * (Ehud, Deborah, Barak, Gideon, 
Jephthafe, Samson), and to the same category with 
which belong also the very ancient and important 
narratives contained in Jg 9 and in the Appendix, 
chs. 17-21 (although it is true that chs. 19-21 have 
been subjected to a very late revision). All these 
written sources—after various more recent com¬ 
ponents have been sifted out — give us a true 
picture of the conditions that prevailed during 
the period prior to the advent of written pro¬ 
phecy. 

As a source of the first rank must be reckoned 
the ancient biography of Saul and David, which, | 
now interwoven with many later—notably even 
Deuteronomistic—elements, is incorporated in the 
Books of Samuel. But what we have said is true 
in quite a special sense of the so-called ‘Jerusalem 
source * in 2 S 9-20, which reveals so intimate an 
acquaintance with the course of events, and shows 
at the same time so delicate a psychological esti¬ 
mate of David, that in all probability it should be 
placed as early as the time of Solomon. So also 
the older components of the biography of Solomon 
in 1 K 1-11 contain a great, variety of valuable 
material. And finally, from the earliest of the 
writing prophets, Amos and Hosea, important 
backward inferences may be drawn as to the con¬ 
ceptions that prevailed before their day. 

ri. The Conception of God.— l. That even in 
this period we can speak at most of henotheism (see 
above, p. 625 b f.)but not of absolute monotheism, 
would be sufficiently proved by the constant in¬ 
clination of the people to Baal worship (on which 
see below, § iii.). This tendency assumes, of 
course, a belief in the existence of Baal (or the 
baals). If it should be contended that this belief 
ought to be treated as a delusion, not shared by 
the proper representatives of Jahwism, but at ail 
times strenuously combated by them, this con¬ 
tention would be opposed to a number of clear 
statements. Wliat was combated at all times was 
the worship of Baal and of other gods, but not 
the belief in their existence. When in Jg ll 34 
Jephthah bids his messengers say to the king of 
the Ammonites, * Wilt not thou possess that which 
Chemosh* thy god giveth thee to possess?’ he 
only gives expression to a notion which was self- 
evident to his contemporaries and to the narrator. 
A similar notion underlies the language of 1 S 26 19 , 
where David regards banishment from the ancestral 
domain of Jah well as necessitating the worship of 
other gods. The idea of a national god involves 
that the sphere of influence as well as the sphere 
of worship of the particular god extends only to 
the land of his people. Outside this other gods 
rule, and the man who has been driven within 
their sphere does well to accommodate himself to 
their service. 

It is true that the worship of a god upon foreign 
soil is not absolutely excluded. According to 1 K 
ll 7 Solomon erected upon the Mount of Olives a 
place of sacrifice for Chemosh, the god of the 

* Probably, by a confusion, for Milcom, for everywhere else 
Chemosh appears as the god of the Moabites, 


Moabites.* The narrative in its present form sees 
in this (v. lff -) a lapse on the part of Solomon into 
idolatry, into which he was seduced by his heathen 
wives. But, in all probability, what is in view here 
is—what to the original narrator was quite an un¬ 
objectionable procedure—the erection by Solomon 
of a sanctuary for a Moabite wife, where even in 
the land of Judah she might render worship to her 
ancestral god. Such a desire on her part would 
appear to Solomon quite fair and reasonable, with¬ 
out its ever entering his mind to take part himself 
in this cult. Moreover, such an aberration on the 
part of the builder of a splendid temple for the 
God of the land would be absolutely inconceivable. 
In this connexion it may be remarked that there 
is scarcely room for doubt that even then a method 
had been discovered wiiereby the worship of a 
national god upon foreign soil was rendered pos¬ 
sible. Earth was brought from his land to the 
foreign country, in order thus to be able to otter 
sacrifice to him on liis own soil. Thus Naaman 
the Syrian (2 K 5 17 ) asks from Elisha two mules’ 
burden of (Israelitish) earth, because he is resolved 
henceforward to offer neither burnt-offering nor 
sacrifice to any other god but to Jahweh alone. It 
is quite clear that Naaman’s idea was quite in 
harmony with the belief of the Israelitish narrator. 
But, on the other hand, the conviction that the 
pow T er of a national god in his own land is irresist¬ 
ible w hen it has been properly invoked, has very 
drastic testimony borne to it in 2 K The 
‘ tierce anger ’ w hich comes upon Israel after Mesha 
has sacrificed his firstborn son upon the wall (thus 
in the view of the besiegers) is the anger of the 
god of the land, Chemosh, who after such an 
ottering cannot remain inactive, but drives the 
enemy out of his country. It is possible for us to 
explain this result very naturally on the ground 
that the besiegers lost all courage through tear of 
the supposed anger of Chemosh ; but this is by no 
means the view T of the narrator and his contem¬ 
poraries. 

2. But if, in view of all this, the question for 
this w hole period is not whether Jahw^eh, the God 
of Israel, is the only God, the question arises all 
the more, what special significance He had for His 
people. As w T e have already (p. 631 b f.) pointed out, 
the full meaning of the fundamental propositions, 
‘Jahweh is the God of Israel, and Israel is the 
people of Jahweh,’ always comes out when we 
have to deal with action on the part of a number 
of the tribes, if not the w r hole of them. 

(«) This is the case almost exclusively in war. 
There the name of Jahweh is the connecting 
link which brings the otherwise heterogeneous 
elements into the closest union with one another, 
inspires them with enthusiasm, and leads them to 
victory. He is the war-God, Jahweh, whose 
commander-in-chief appears to Joshua in Gilgal 
(Jos 5 13tf, ); + who, represented by the sacred Ark 
(see above, p. 628 f.), causes the w r alls of Jericho to 
fall down (Jos 6); and after the battle of Gibeon 
rains great stones upon the fleeing Canaanites 
(10 ]1 ). "With peculiar energy the joyful confidence 
in Jahweh as the real leader in battle meets us in 
the Song of Deborah. The whole Song is meant, 
above all, to celebrate the praises of Jahweh (Jg 
5 2f - 9 * u ), who left His dwelling-place on Sinai to 
hasten by Alt. Seir to the battlefield. He was the 
true leader in the fight, for the inhabitants of 
Meroz are cursed ‘ because they came not to the 
help of Jalnveh, to the help of Jahweh among the 

* This statement alone probably belongs to the original text; 
the rest here, as in 2 K 23 13 , is Deuteronomistic or still later 

T ansiop. The LXX has in part a different text. 

The narrative now breaks off in the middle of a sentence. 
The close may have been deliberately suppressed because it 
contained a different explanation of the name ‘Gilgal’ from 
that given shortly before in 6 s . 
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heroes’ (v. 23 ); on the other hand, ‘from heaven 
fought the stars, in their courses they fought 
against Sisera 5 (v.-°). It is specially worth noting 
with what force expression is given also in other 
passages in the Song to the thought that on sucli 
an occasion it is the unconditional duty of the 
diifeient tribes to take the field with Jahweh 
against the common foe. Hence the panegyric on 
the valiant tribes which showed their willingness 
for this service (vv. 3JM5 * J 8 j; and, on the other 
hand, the bitter scorn poured upon the dilatory 
ones (w. lcb ” 17 ). And the concluding verse once 
more lays the strongest emphasis upon the fact 
that the enemies of Israel are on that very account 
the enemies of Jahweh, but that glory and happi¬ 
ness attend on those who choose Him— 

' So must all thine enemies perish, O Jahweh : 

Bat those that love him are as the rising of the san in 
his strength.' 

The belief in a personal presence of Jahweh in 
decisive battles does not present itself, however, 
merely in highly strung poetry like the Song of 
Deborah. Apart from passages according to which 
He accompanies Israel into battle in the train of 
the Ark (see above, p. 628 f.), David still declares, 
after his first decisive victory over the Philistines : 
‘Jahweh hath broken mine enemies before me 
as waters break through (the dam),’ 2 S !> M ; and 
before the second battle he receives from Jahweh 
this oracle: ‘ When thou hearest the noise of 
marching in the tops of the baka trees, set out; 
for then is Jahweh gone forth to make a slaughter 
in the camp of the Philistines * (v. 24 ). 

Even if many usages which Israel practised in 
war, and which gave to war the appearance of an 
uninterrupted exercise of a religious function, date 
from the times of Polydemonism, and w ere origin¬ 
ally evoked by regard to the ‘ demons * (see above, 
p. 621 b ), there is manifestly no longer any conscious¬ 
ness of this in the period w ith which we are now 
dealing. Israel’s wars are the ‘wars of Jahweh’ 
(Nu 21 14 ). The acts of consecration and the 
restraints to which warriors submit themselves 
have regard to Jahweh. Very instructive from 
this point of view is the very ancient narrative of 
1 S 21 4ff *. The priest is prepared to give the sacred 
bread (the so-called shew bread) to David only in 
case his pretended followers have kept themselves 
from women. David professes that it is so, and 
that his company set out with sacred ‘ vessels ’ 
(i.e., probably, clothes and weapons). David thus 
puts aside the fear that he and his companions 
are wanting in the purity required towards Jahweh. 
It was to Him then expressly that the consecration 
of the warrior was due. Even in Deuteronomy 
(23° < 10 > ff *) the prescriptions about maintaining 
cleanliness in the camp, which in all probability 
have a Polydemonist motive, are in v. 14 * ( u ) based 
simply on the ground that ‘Jahweh thy God 
walketh in the midst of thy camp to deliver thee 
and to give up thine enemies before thee; there¬ 
fore shall thy camp be holy.’ 

[b) Again, as regards the frequent mention of 
the execution of the ‘ ban ’ (cf. above, p. 619 b f.), we 
find all through this period no other supposition 
than that the devoting of limn an beings and of 
spoil is purely for the nonour of Jahwen. So in 
Jos 6 s4 7 3]ff -**, and especially 1 S 15 33 where Samuel 
in the sequel executed the ‘ ban ’ upon the Amale- 
fcite king Agag by hewing him to pieces ‘ before 
Jahweh’ (as one devoted to Jahweh) in Gilgal. 

(c) The circumstance that during this period 
the character of Jahweh as the war-God is so 
prominent a feature in the conception of God', 
explains why now, for the first time, we make 
acquaintance with a designation of Jahweh which, 
beyond doubt, is originally connected with this side 
of His character, namely Jahweh Z&b&'dth 


That ZM&Cth is the plural of zdba, ‘ host,* and thus 
signifies ‘hosts’ or ‘armies,’ is generally admitted. 
It is equally recognized that 'Jahweh Zcba'Cth' is 
simply an abbreviation for the complete formula 
* Jahweh } £ldhS Zcbd’Cth,’ or, with the article, 
‘Jahweh *£ldh6 haz-Zchaoth* i.e. ‘Jahweh, the 
God of Hosts.’ t Rut. now, what species of hosts 
is meant? Or, to be more accurate, let us ask, 
What was originally meant? For there is the 
strongest initial probability that this name of God 
assumed in the usage of the Prophets a more com¬ 
prehensive sense than originally belonged to it. 
The controversy now turns upon the question 
whether the primary reference in the ‘hosts’ is 
to hosts of ‘ demons,’ J or to the heavenly hosts 
(i.e. the angels),§ or, finally, to the earthly hosts 
of Israel.|| 

(a) It is probable enough, in the light of w'hafc 
has been formerly said, that even in the post- 
Mosaic period an important rOle was more or less 
consciously attributed to the ‘ demons ’ in war as 
w ell as elsewhere. But that, after the adoption of 
Jahwdsni, Jahw r eh should have been treated simply 
as the leader of the ‘ demons,’ and that the title 
‘Jahweh of Hosts’ in this sense should have been 
emploj’ed even by the prophets without scruple, 
nay, even by preference, is inconceivable. For 
genuine Jahwism occupies a position of natural 
opposition to the faith m ‘demons,’ and hence we 
have nowhere any certain trace of such a quasi - 
official recognition of the latter as would be implied 
if the explanation we are examining were correct. 

( 0 ) On the other hand, a number of witnesses, 
some of them ancient, can be called in favour of 
the conception of an angelic host surrounding 
Jahweh. In this category we must not, indeed, 
include passages like 1 K 22 1B . For ‘the whole 
host of heaven ’ which the prophet Micaiali beheld 
on the right and the left of Jahweh is no more a 
war host than is ‘the host of the height’ in the 
very late passage Is 24 21 . But in Gn 32 3 W (E) the 
angels of God are probably thought of as belong¬ 
ing to a camp of war; the ‘leader of Jahwelis 
host’ in Jos 5 13f * can only mean the leader of a 
host of angels ; and the horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha (2 K 6 17 ) are plainly driven by 
warrior angels. 

( 7 ) All this, however, does not weaken the force 
of the circumstance that the plural zebd'Oth^ in all 
the 26 passages where it occurs outside the Divine 
title, never stands for the host of heaven,U but 
always for the earthly battalions of Israel (Ex 7 4 
1217.4i down to the late Ps 44 10 W ‘ Thou goest 
not forth with our armies’); and it would surely 
be strange if z&ba'Oth had a different meaning only 
in the collocation ‘ Jahweh ZebatbthJ 

* CX., on the different collocations of the word in the Divine 
name (including its reproductions in the LXX), the exhaustive 
synopsis of Lohr in his Untersuchungen zum Buck Arru/s 
(Giessen, 1901), p. 37 ff. 

t Such a shortening must be assumed even if the fuller for¬ 
mula, as Lohr holds, took its rise only a short time before the 
Exile (upon the analogy of * Jahweh, the God of/Israel ’). 

I So already Wellhausen (‘ Skizzen und Vorarbeiten,’ v. 77) and 
recently again Sohwally (‘ Der beilige Krieg im alten Israel,' 
p. 5), only that the latter will have it that the special reference 
is to the r demons’ of war (the * wild host which rages in war 
along with Jahweh 

$ So most, following the example of Ewald (Die Lehre der 
Bibel von Gott, ii. 339), who supposed the new name to have 
been once proclaimed by a great prophet upon the battlefield 
after a sudden victory had been gained. The same interpreta¬ 
tion has been reoently upheld afresh by Borchert in SK, 1890, 
p. 619 ff. 

II So already J. G. Herder (in Geist der hebrdisehen Poesie ) 
and others; then, after the view which refers the expression to 
the hosts of angels had long been the prevailing one, E. Schrader 
in Jahrb&eherfibrprot. Theologie, 1875, p. 816ff.; and, recently, 
esp. Kautzsch in art. ‘Zebaoth ’ in PRls* xvii. p. 423ff., and 111 
ZA TW. 1880, p. 17 ff. 

1 This, on the contrary, is everywhere represented by the 
singular zubd ; even in Ps 103 s1 and 1482 the plural form is 
demonstrably due to error. 
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But why—as Delitzsch asked years ago*—is it 
that the Divine name Jahweh %ehd'6th is not found 
in the very period when we should most naturally 
look for it, namely, at the time of the Exodus and of 
the conflicts with the Canaanites ? Instead of this, 
the title first meets us in 1 S I s as an appellation 
of the God who dwells in Shiloh I Now, it is quite 
true that the complete absence of the name in the 
Hexateuch and the Book of Judges would be very 
surprising. But Klostermann ( Ueschichte Israels, 
p. 76) has made it in the highest degree probable 
that the name Jahweh £ebd’6th was, at least in the 
case of the Hexateuch, removed from the text by 
the hand of a late redactor (perhaps from the fear 
of its being misunderstood in the sense of the pro¬ 
hibited star-worship). Thus in Jos 3 11 * M , in place 
of the strange expression ‘ the ark with the law of 
the Lord of the whole earth,’ surely there must 
have stood originally the usual formula ‘ the ark 
of Jahweh of Hosts’; and in 6 17 the LXX (Ki ipty 
<ra/3cu60) expressly witnesses to the reading Jahweh 
%cbd'6th. 

Another objection to our interpretation is raised 
by Borchert, who argues that all the passages in 
which zebd'uth means the hosts of Israel belong to 
the latest elements in the Canon (20 of them to the 
latest source of the Pentateuch), and, moreover, 
that they speak, not of military hosts but of 
multitudes of people in general. But the latter 
assertion (even apart from 1 K 2®, where sib'6th in 
the present Deuteronom. narrative belongs in all 
probability to an earlier source) is not to the 
point. For the latest source of the Pentateuch 
always thinks of the people as a military body, 
whether on the march or in camp, ranged in fixed 
order about the sanctuary (cf. especially Nu 2). 
And the circumstance that in the older linguistic 
usage the earthly army (like the heavenly, Jos 5 U ) 
is designated zdba in the singular, does not pre¬ 
vent the conclusion that the plural likewise served 
originally as a designation of earthly hosts. This 
view finds a very strong support in 1 S IT 45 . When 
David there says to the Philistine giant, ‘ I come 
in the name of Jahweh of Hosts, the God of the 
armies of Israel,’ he plainly intends by the latter 
addition to give his heathen opponent an authentic 
interpretation of the name Jahweh %eba'6th, which, 
without this, must have remained unintelligible to 
him. 

But, if we abide accordingly by the interpreta¬ 
tion of the title as referring to the hosts of Israel 
who are to put their trust in battle in Jahweh (as 
in Jg 5 s3 , 2 S 5 20 -* 4 ) as their true leader and cham¬ 
pion, an additional remark requires to be made. 
Jahweh Zehd'Oth is originally the war-God as 
represented by the sacred Ark.\ That the ark itself 
was a warlike shrine was shown above (p. 628 f.). 
But now, 'when we find that, of the 11 passages 
in the Books of Samuel where the title Jahweh 
Z&ba'oth occurs, no fewer than 5 stand in a 
direct or indirect relation to the sacred Ark, this 
cannot be accidental. Cf. 1 S I s - 11 Jahweh %6ba'6th 
at Shiloh, where the Ark was then located; 4 4 
‘the ark of Jahweh ZPbd'Oth .’ But one of the 
strongest evidences may be found in 2 S 6 s . It is 
true that the original text of this passage has 
suffered corruption, as is shown by the different 
form in the parallel 1 Ch But to strike out 

the whole sentence after %6ba'6th is quite an un- 

* In Rudelbach’s Zeitschrift /Hr die geeammte lutherische 
Theologie uni Kirche , 1874, p. 217 ff. 

t This connexion was already suggested by Vuilleuraier (art. 
* Le nom de Dieu Jahv6h-$ebaoth ’ in Revue de Thiol, et de Philos. 
April 1877, p. 802); it was established in detail by Kautzseh (loo. 
on. above, p. 636° note II). 

X On the difficulties presented by the present text, and the 
numerous attempts that have been made to emend it, cf. 
Giesebrecht, Die alttest. SehdUung dee Gottesnamens (Konurs- 
berg, 1901), p. 13211. 


justifiably violent procedure. Rather may we con¬ 
clude that here in any case it was stated that ‘ over 
the ark the name of Jahweh of Hosts was named,* 
i,e. that the Ark stood in the closest relation to 
Jahweh as the war-God, being the representation 
and the pledge of His presence. And when, in 2 S 
6 18 , David blesses the people in the name of Jahweh 
of Hosts, this is the solemn termination of all the 
arrangements for the conveying of the sacred 
Ark to Zion, which had thus for their objective 
Jahweh of Hosts, the war-God. Again, in Ps 24 A0 , 
the designation of God as ‘Jahweh of Hosts ’ (|| v. 8 , 
where He is called a mighty one and a war-hero) is 
most simply explained by supposing that in this 
Psalm-fragment the subject is the return of the 
Ark to the temple from a campaign. 

(5) While convinced that the above is the true 
interpretation of Jahweh %ebd'6th as an original 
appellation of the war - God represented by the 
sacred Ark, we do not mean to deny that another 
conception gradually established itself in the lin¬ 
guistic usage, to such an extent that in many 
passages the original conception appears to be 
quite forgotten. This is shown even by the sta¬ 
tistics of the employment of the expression. Of 
the 278 passages in which Jahweh Ziba'oth (so 234 
times) or another combination with %eba'6th occur, 
there are 19 in the Historical books (11 in Samuel, 
5 in Kings, but only in the mouth of prophets; 
3 in Chronicles in parallels to Samuel); 15 in the 
Psalms (in the first book only Ps 24 10 ; 14 in the 
second and third books); while all the other 
instances are in the Prophetical books. Even if 
amongst the last named there are a few which 
might point to Jahweh Zebu'6th as the war-God, 
such an interpretation is quite impossible in the 
vast majority of instances. On the contrary, the 
addition Zibd'Cth has plainly attached to it the 
notion of the supra mundane power and glory of 
Jahweh. It is manifestly so in those passages in 
which this Divine name stands in parallelism with 
the notion of the ‘ holiness,’ i.c. (in accordance with 
the Prophetic use of the term) the absolutely ex¬ 
alted being of Jahweh, as in Is 5 16 -- 4 6 a . How 
this change of signification is to be understood is 
not possible to say with certainty. Only so much 
is clear, that, after the permanent establishment 
of the Ark in the mysterious darkness of the ady¬ 
tum of the temple, its former connexion with the 
war-God, Jahiceh ZebaHOth, must have vanished 
from the popular consciousness, and that in place 
of this the awe-inspiring majesty of this God must 
have come into the foreground. It remains, how¬ 
ever, the most plausible supposition that now the 
hosts of angels and perhaps also (at least in later 
times) of stars came involuntarily to be substituted 
for the earthly hosts, so that, finally, the idea of 
Kuler of the Universe connected itself per se with 
the title Jahweh Zcba'6th. In this way we could 
explain most simply the surprising circumstance 
that there is no instance ot the occurrence of 
Jahweh Z&bd’6th in the Book of Ezekiel, although 
it is met with very frequently in Jeremiah and 
immediately after the Exile. Ezekiel may have 
purposely avoided it because it was capable of 
being misinterpreted as a justification of star- 
worship. 

3. Another weighty question connected with the 
conception of the Deity is this: Are there to be 
discovered, even in the pre-Prophetic period, tend¬ 
encies towards overcoming the initial crass concep¬ 
tion of the bodily form of God, or, in other words, 
a disposition to free the Divine being from the 
realm of the visible and sensible, and thus to 
spiritualize it? Now, it is an undeniable fact 
that the clothing of Jahweh with a body is a 
practice that still extends into this period. This 
is proved by the Jahwistic passages Gn 3 8ff - and 
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lg ] ff. * Nevertheless, the answer to the above 
question must be a decided affirmative, and there 
are even various methods of distinguishing between 
the transcendent, unapproachable, real being of 
Jahweli and the passing appearances which do not 
completely exhaust His being. 

(or) To this category certaimy belongs the maVakh 
Jahweh or ‘ angel of Jahweh’ t in the original sense 
of that term. This sense could never nave been 
mistaken if men had not obstinately persisted in 
demanding that this thcolog umen on should have 
the same sense throughout the whole of the Old 
Testament—a course to which they were driven 
on the ground of a mechanical doctrine of inspira¬ 
tion. Since, now, in certain late passages the 
‘angel of Jahweh’ is undoubtedly, as a creature 
angel, clearly distinguished from .Jahweh, it was 
thought that he could be also so distinguished in 
all the earlier passages. J In reality the ‘ angel of 
Jahweh * is originally a form of appearance of 
Jahweh Himself, ‘a temporary descent of the 
latter to visibility, 5 distinguishable from Hiniself 
only in so far as it does not represent the full and 
complete majesty of His being. The circumstance, 
which has been felt to be very strange, that the 
expression * angel of Jahweh 5 is not infrequently 
suddenly exchanged for the simple ‘Jahweh, 5 is 
very simply explained. The designation ‘angel 
of Jahweh 5 is necessary wherever he comes (par¬ 
ticularly in conversation) into direct contact with 
men, whereas the simple ‘Jahweh 5 is sufficient 
when God is to be thought of as if by Himself, 
separate from men or at least unseen by them. 
Although in some passages this condition of things 
is obscured by touches of the redactor’s hand, there 
are others where it is readily recognizable.§ So 
in Jg 5 23 ‘Curse Meroz, said the angel of Jahweh 
[addressing Israel}, because they came not to the 
help of [the invisibly present] Jahweh. 5 In like 
manner, in Gn 16 7ff * the God who speaks to Hagar 
is always called maVakh Jahweh, whereas, accord¬ 
ing to v. 11 , Jahweh Himself has heard her affliction, 
this being a function for which He did not require 
a personal meeting with her. In any case, it is 
quite in the spirit of the narrator when in v. 13 
Hagar discovers in Him who has spoken with her 
Jahweh Himself. Again, in Gn 21 17ff * (the Elo- 
histic parallel to the Jahwistic narrative of ch. 16) 
it is God that hears the voice of the lad, but the 
angel of God that calls to Hagar out of heaven, 
etc. And if in v. 19 it is God that opens her eyes, 
so that she sees the well of water, this required no 
personal , mechanical operation. On the contrary, 
it might be accomplished by an act of the Divine 
will working from afar, and this is plainly the 
meaning of the narrator. But it is to oe observed 
how here in E a marked spiritualizing of the 

* In Gn there are now, indeed, as has been shown by 
Eraetzschmar (ZATW, 1897, p. 81 flf.), two recensions of the 
same narrative combined. According to the earlier of these, 
Jahweh Himself appears, accompanied by two angels; accord¬ 
ing to the later (the ‘ plural source ’) three angels are sent by 
Jahweh, who Himself abides in heaven (cf. esp. 19 24 ). 

i The E source of the Pentateuch remains even here true to 
its principle of avoiding the name ‘ Jahweh,’ and says (but in 
quite the same sense) maTakh ’ElUhim (Gn 2117) 0 ‘r mal'aJch 
hd-'Elohim, * angel of God ’ (Gn Sin, Ex 3419). 

t The monographs on the maVakh Jahweh from this stand¬ 
point have, of course, now ceased to possess interest. The 
correct view is represented especially by Kosters (art. ‘De 
mal’ach Jahve’ in Theol. TijdschriJt, 1875, p. 367 flf. ). Onlv, he 
goes too far in seeking to explain all appearances of angels 
(even in the plural, as Gn 28 1 * 82®P))in pre-exilic passages as 
self-manifestations of God. 

5This frequent interchange of ‘Jahweh’ and ‘maVakh 
Jahweh J shatters the (at first sight very plausible) theory that 
the motion of the 1 angel of Jahweh’ is the necessary conse¬ 
quence of Jahweh Himself being supposed to have His dwelling- 
place at Sinai. a Enthroned there, He might be supposed incap¬ 
able of appearing elsewhere at the same time. But this is a 
false assumption. On the contrary where the angel of Jahweh 
appears, there is Jahweh also active, but it is only His form of 
manifestation that is visible and audible. 


ancient theoloqumenon lias already taken place. 
In J the angel of Jahweh evidently meets Hagar 
at the well personally and in human form; in E, 
on the other hand, he calls to her ‘from heaven . 5 
The thought of a human body pertaining to 
Jahweh is thus, if not exactly dropped, forced 
into the background. The same is true of Gn 22“ 
[where maValch Jahweh , occurring in what is 
otherwise an uninterrupted Elohistic narrative, 
can be only a variant for maVakh 5 Elohhn , due to 
a redactor, and occasioned perhaps by the redac- 
tory addition in v. 15 , which also speaks of the 
angel of Jahweh]. In Gn 31 11 (E) the angel of 
God calls to Jacob ‘in a dream , 5 so that here 
too any allusion to direct personal intercourse is 
avoided. But the angel of Jahweh expressly iden¬ 
tifies himself with the God of Bethel. In this 
instance, then, there is no possibility of denying 
a self-revelation of Jahweh in the form of the 
angel. In the story of Jacob’s wrestling (32- 5ff *) 
only a ‘ man 5 is spoken of; but the latter appears 
to be thought of also as maVakh Jahweh , for he 
blesses Jacob, who declares (v. 31 ), ‘ God have I seen 
face to face, and yet have escaped with my life. 5 — 
We encounter the maVakh Jahweh again m Ex 3 2 . 
Here he appears to Moses as a flame of lire, and 
thus comes into the realm of the visible. Hence 
it must he due to a redactor that in v. 4b , the 
Elohistic addition to the Jahwistic v. 4 * (‘ Jahweh 
saw 5 —analogous to Gn 21 17 ‘Jahweh heard 5 ), it is 
God Himself and not the angel of God that calls 
to Moses from the bush. By the way, in the whole 
of the further transaction (v. 6ff *) there is not the 
slightest whisper of doubt that it is God Himself 
and not some messenger of God that speaks. 

In precisely the same way as in Gn 16 and 21 
may Le explained the remarkable interchange of 
‘Jahweh 5 or ‘God 5 and ‘angel of Jahweh 5 in Nti 
22 '-’ 2 * 35 . The ] a tter opposes the progress of Balaam 
(w. 22 * 24 * x ); he is seen by the ass (vv. 23 -^ 27 ), and 
at last by Balaam himself (v. 81 ); it is he that 
speaks to Balaam (vv. 82 * 85 ), and the latter replies 
to him (v. 84 ). On the other hand, ‘ Jahweh 5 gives 
the ass the faculty of speech (v. 28 ); He opens the 
eyes of Balaam (v. 30 , cf. the precisely similar case 
in Gn 21 19 )—both examples of far-working effects 
of the power of Jahweh. 

In Jg 6 llir *, again, we have, according to v. 14 , a 
personal manifestation of Jahweh. This is called 
maVakh Jahweh everywhere except in vv. 14 * w * 2J ; 
but even in vv. 14 * ]6 theLXX read maVakh Jahweh , 
and no doubt this was the original reading, and 
not an intentional change introduced for the sake 
of harmony with the text elsewhere. Finally, in 
Jg 13 3ff * the angel of Jahweh, whom the parents 
of Samson took at iirst for a man of Goa, is in¬ 
tended to be an appearance of Jahweh Himself, as 
is shown not only by v. )8 , but quite expressly by 
v. 22 **. The last passage to which we may claim to 
appeal in this connexion is Hos 12 4f * ‘ Jacob con¬ 
tended with God, he contended against a Divine 
manifestation ( maVakh ),’ etc. The prophet evi¬ 
dently avoids naming Jahweli Himself, but his 
meaning is clearly the same as is intended in the 
passage which underlies his reference (see above). 
Other witnesses to this sense of the expression 
maVakh Jahweh are to be found in the statements, 
summary as they are, of Gn 48 16 (E), Jg 2 1 * 4 , 
2 K l 3 * lS , and in the mention of the angel of God 
(in E parallel with the pillar of cloud in J) in 
Ex 14 19 . On Mai 3 1 see below. 

It is intelligible how, as the conception of God 
grew more profound, the above described pale 
manifestation, although only temporary and not 
exhausting the complete being of Jahweh, must 
have given offence to the religious sense. But this 
offence was not summarily removed by transform¬ 
ing the maVakh Jahweh into a created angel: on 
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the contrary, men still held fast to a representation 
of Jahweh, although with a stronger emphasis laid 
upon the distinction between this and Jahweh 
Himself. Under this head fall certain passages in 
which it is sometimes hard to say whether we are 
still to think of a mal'akh Jahweh in the form 
described above, or simply of a created angel. So 
in Ex 23 awff * ‘ Truly I will send my * angel before 
thee, to keep thee by the way, and to bring thee 
into the place which I have prepared. Take ye 
heed of him, find hearken unto his voice ; be not 
rebellious against him, for he will not forgive your 
transgression ; for my name is in him.' This last 
expression means nothing else than ‘ for he is a 
representation of my being’ (see below, p. 640 1 ’f.), 
and is not to be weakened, with Ewald and others, 
as if it meant only that the angel represents God 
as the ambassador does the king, and has power 
to speak in His name ; on the contrary, he is him¬ 
self essentially Divine. We shall presently see, 
however, that the * name ’ of God is not so directly 
identical with God as could be said of the maVah'h 
Jahweh. In the same sense as we have just estab¬ 
lished for 23-° we are to understand also 32 w and 
33* [read again, with Luc., l my angel’]. For in 
33 3, 6 it is said of God Ilimself that He cannot go 
up in the midst of the Israelites, for He should 
have to destroy such a still-necked people. Per¬ 
haps we ought, finally, to include in this category 
the passages where David is compared to the angel 
of God (2 S 14 17 * 20 19 28 ; on the other hand, 1 S 29 9 
has ‘ like an angel of God ’). The expression is too 
general to permit of a certain interpretation. But, 
seeing that the woman of Tefcoa would hardly 
have ventured to treat David’s wisdom as equal to 
the wisdom of God Himself, it is not unlikely that 
we are here also to think of a representation of 
Jahweh which is not absolutely identical with 
Him. On the other hand, ‘the angel of Jahweh’ 
in 2 S 24 16 is a creature angel, for Jahweh com¬ 
mands him to leave off his work of destruction. 
The case is similar in 1 K 19 7 (ef. v. 5 ) and 2 K 19 s5 
(Is ST 30 ). Finally, in Ps 34 *< 7 > 35 5f * we have perhaps 
simply the idea of a guardian angel (appointed by 
God). 

The thcologumcnon of the * angel of Jahweh * is 
wholly wanting in the pre-exilic prophets ; and in 
Zee S 1 - 50 -, where it reappears after a long 
interval, there can be no doubt as to the creaturely 
character of this ‘ angel of Jahweh.’ For he prays 
to Jahweh, and Jahweh answers him in comforting 
words. He delivers the Divine commission (l 14 ) ; 
he is met by ‘ another angel’ ( 2 7 ( 3 >); and again in 
3- [where, in view of v. 1 , read ‘and the angel of 
Jahweh said’] he is once more expressly distin¬ 
guished from Jahweh. In the considerably later 
passage, Zee 12 b , ‘the angel of Jahweh* stands 
in parallelism with 'Elohim; but the latter term 
is here manifestly not simply the equivalent of 
Jahweh , but stands for ‘a supramundane, Divine 
being’; so that even here ‘the angel of Jahweh’ 
is kept quite distinct from Jahweh Himself. One 
might rather be tempted to think of a self-revela¬ 
tion of Jahweh in the ‘angel of the covenant’ of 
Mai 3 1 , seeing that he is named immediately after 
‘the Lord,’ i.c. Jahweh. In reality, however, he 
is coupled with Jahweh only as His attendant and 
instrument, and thus at the same time distin¬ 
guished from Him. 

( 6 ) Closely akin to the ‘angel of Jahweh,’ in its 
original sense, we have sometimes the ‘face (du$ 
pdnim f) of Jahweh,’ i.e. simply Jahweh Himself 

* The MaBSoretic text has * an angel' (as in Nu 20 16 ); but 
doubtless we should read, with the Samaritan text and Lucian’s 
recension of the LXX, ‘ my angel ’ (maCaJchl). Cf. even the MT 
of v.so ‘For mine angel shall go before thee,’ etc.; and Gn 
247.40, where we already read, ‘He shall send his angel before 
thee.' 

t A remarkable light is thrown upon this peculiar designation 


as personally present, although (like the maVakh 
Jahweh) in a form of manifestation which does not 
exhaust His full being. Unfortunately, the prin¬ 
cipal passage which treats of this theologumenon % 
namely Ex 33, has not been pre>erved entire, and 
hence its interpretation is dillicult. In the text 
(v. 3ff *), which is a combination of various sources 
and strata of sources, God declares that He cannot 
[personally] go up in the midst of the people, else 
He should have to consume them. Israel is much 
disturbed at this announcement; but at God’s com¬ 
mand the people put off their ornaments, while He 
announces His intention of considering how He may 
provide a substitute for His personal presence. 
After v . 6 there must have been (from the pen of E) 
an account of the constructing of the tent and the 
sacred Ark from the ornaments of the people, for 
the existence of the tent is all at once assumed in 
v. 7 . The Ark, in fact, which represents Jahweh, 
is the substitute for His personal presence. When, 
now, in J’s parallel (v. 12ff -) God, in answer to Moses’ 
question whom He means to send with the people, 
replies (v. 14 ), ‘My face shall go [with you],’ this 
cannot, in Hat opposition to E, mean ‘ I in my own 
person.’ That is to say, J, as well as E, must have 
had in view somethin" secondary, some partial 
representation of the full being of Jahweh, whether 
lie, too, thought of the sacred Ark, or the self-mani¬ 
festation of God in the form of the mal'akh Jahweh 
Mas before his mind’s eye. It is to Ex 33 14 , beyond 
doubt, that allusion is made in Dt 4 37 and Is 63 9 . 
In the latter passage the present text speaks of 
‘ the angel of his face {pdnim).' That would mean 
the angel in whom His pdnim , the manifestation 
of His presence, was found. But we should cer¬ 
tainly read, with the LXX, ‘No messenger or 
angel [read vs], but his face, saved them.’ 

Here, plainly, pdnim , as the proper manifestation 
of Jahweh, is opposed to messengers and angels, 
who are quite distinct from Him. Yet even the 
author of Is 63 9 cannot have regarded the pdnim 
of Jahweh as absolutely identical with Him, else 
he would surely have said simply ‘Jahweh, he 
saved tiiem,’ and not ‘his face saved them.’ Ill 
three other passages the pdnim of Jahweh denotes 
His appearing to execute judgment upon the foes 
of Israel (1 > s21 1 °i 9, ) j or upon Israel itself (Ps 80 17 < 1,!l , 
La 4 Jti ‘ The angry glance of Jahweh hath scattered 
them ’). 

( c ) To the category of forms of Divine mani¬ 
festation belongs, further, the ‘glory (to* kdbod) 
of Jahweh.** It is true that no perfectly certain 
evidence can be adduced ot the currency of this 
thcolog union on as early as the pre-l’roplietic period. 
For in the very ancient passage, 1 S 4 22 , kdbod 
appears to be a designation of Jahweh who dwells 
in the sacred Ark, and hence belongs to quite a 
different category from the kdbod in all other pre- 
exilic passages. In the latter the kdbOd is the 
manifestation-form in which Jalnveh on solemn 
occasions shows Himself to Israel; it stands, above 
all, for the brightness which streams from the cloud 
suiTOunding Him. It may be that here, too, there 
was originally a connexion with the thought of 
the storm-God who appears in dark lightning¬ 
flashing clouds (so, probably, still in Ex 33 w and 
Dt 5 21 '- 3) ), but the kdbbd may exhibit itself apart 
from storms (so especially in 1 K 8 11 || 2 Ch 7 1 , 
where the kdbod of Jahweh in the form of a 
[bright] cloud fills the newly built temple). On 

by the circumstance that in Carthaginian inscriptions the god 
dess Tanit very frequently receives the honorific title ‘ Face of 
Baal’ (verie BoCal), i.e. personal (as it were, incarnate) repre¬ 
sentation of the Deity in general. 

* A very thorough examination of the history of this notion 
will be found in von Gall’s Die Herrlichkeit Gottes: evne 
libh\<ch-theolo<ji8che Untersuchumj ausgedehnt iiber das Alte 
Testament, die Targume , Apokryphen , Apokalypsm wad das 
Neue Testament, Giessen, 1900. 
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the other hand, in Is 6 s (and so also in Nu 14 21f *, 
llab 2 14 , and often in the Psalms, e.g . 19 s P> 72 19 ) 
kabdd appears to stand in a mucli wider sense for 
the manifestations of the Divine majesty and 
omnipotence which are displayed in all parts of 
the earth. 

Quite ja different sense attaches to the kahOd of 
Jahweh in Ezekiel as well as in Is 40-60 and in the 
so-called Priests’ Code. Here it is plainly the 
form itself in which Jahweh becomes visible, and 
not simply the temporarily assumed veiling of His 
real being. This kabdd shines like hashmal* (Ezk 
l 8 *’); it rises from its place with a noise like that 
of a great earthquake (3 1 *), leaves the cherubim- 
chariot, and approaches the threshold of the 
temple, so that tne temple is filled with the cloud 
[which veils the kabdd ], and the fore-court with 
the brightness of the kabdd of Jahweh (9 s 10 4 ). 
Then, once more mounting the chariot ( 10 18£ -, cf. 
also 3 s8 8 4 ), it leaves the city and fixes its abode on 
the Mount of Olives during the period of judgment 
and desecration (ll~ ,f *). Thence, when the day of 
deliverance dawns, it returns by the east door to 
the temple, and the latter as well as the whole 
land shines anew in its reflexion. 

The same conception of the kabdd as a figure 
shooting out rays afar is found, although m a 
somewhat different form, in the Messianic glimpses 
of Is 40-66. According to 40 8 it is to show itself 
as soon as the preparations for the return of the 
exiles are undertaken; here, in all probability, it 
is thought of as the guide at the head of the re¬ 
turning band. On the other hand, in 60 lf - the 
Izdbdd of Jahweh streams over them (thus appar¬ 
ently in heaven); in 59 19 ([| the ‘name of Jahweh,’ 
see below), again, and in 66 ,8f * kabdd may stand, as 
in Is 6 s etc., tor the glorifying of the majesty and 
omnipotence of Jahweh, which is visible to the 
whole world. 

The conception of the lzabdd of Jahweh present 
in Ezk 1-11 and in ch. 43 recurs quite clearly in 
the Priests’ Code, naturally without the connected 
notion of the cherubim-chariot. It is enthroned 
upon Sinai, enveloped in the cloud $ but to the 
eyes of Israel it presents itself as devouring fire 
(Ex 24 18f *; cf. also Lv Nu 14 10 16 19 20«* 8 ). In Ex 
40 341 * and Nu 17 7 [16 42 ] the cloud appears, as it were, 
as the herald and signal of the kabdd of Jahweh 
which appears immediately after it, and fills the 
Tent of Meeting. Cf. also the discussion of the 
‘ Glory of Jahweh * in vol. ii. p. 184 tf. 

All the theoloaumena we have just described are 
attempts to bridge the gulf between the real being 
of Jahweh, which eludes human sight and com¬ 
prehension, and the realm of the visible, which is 
alone accessible and intelligible to man. One 
perceives the inadequacy of all comparisons, and 

et these cannot be dispensed with so long as the 

uman mind cannot conceive of personal action 
and influence proceeding except from a bodily 
form (this bodily form, moreover, being always 
primarily human). Hence it marks a consider¬ 
able advance on the old notion of the rmiTakh 
Jahweh -when in the theologumena of the pantm 
and the kabdd of Jahweh the thought of a human 
form is kept as much as possible in the back¬ 
ground. Even if Ezekiel (l 2 ** ) still ventures—in a 
supplementary sort of fashion—on a comparison of 
the kabdd of Jahweh with the human form (‘a 
likeness as the appearance of a man,’ v. 26 ; ‘from 
that which appeared as his loins,* v. 87 ), in Deutero- 
Isaiah and tne Priests’ Code there is no allusion 
whatever to the form of a man. The only images 
that are considered worthy to represent the supra- 
mundane and mysterious being of God are fire 
(which i 8 ,.as it were, the least material element) 

* According to the LXX and the Vulgate, this word 
■tandg for electron, that is, an amalgam of gold and silver. 


and the more than earthly brightness which pro¬ 
ceeds from it, and which is rendered tolerable to 
the human eye only by an enveloping cloud. 

(rf) We have still, however, in this connexion, 
to speak of a theologumenon , which likewise aims 
at distinguishing between the immanent Jahweh 
and His manifestations and acts, avoiding at the 
same time all introduction of a bodily form. We 
refer to the remarkable expressions regarding the 
‘name of Jahweh.’ * The modern mind finds it 
hard to realize the profound meaning which a 
person’s name possessed in the eyes of men, includ¬ 
ing the Israelites, in ancient times. Giesebrecht 
(Lc. p. 94) rightly defines a name as meaning, 
according to the ancient conception, c a something 
parallel to the man, relatively independent of ita 
bearer, but of great importance for his weal or 
his woe, a something which at once describes ant 
influences its bearer.* He supports this defini 
tion (ib. p. 68 ff.) by very numerous and striking 
testimonies, derived from the conceptions of other 
peoples and religions. But what is true of a 
luman name is true also, mutatis mutandis, of the 
Divine name. To know it is of vital importance, 
for this is the condition of being able to use it in 
invocation ; and invocation has, according to primi¬ 
tive notions, a real efficacy, giving to the invok¬ 
ing party a kind of power over the name invoked, 
so that he can compel its aid. This explains why, 
in heathen cults, the name of a particular god 
was studiously kept secret, lest it might be abused 
through being invoked by an improper party.f 

Now it is self-evident that in the OT, in the 
numerous passages, particularly in the Prophets 
and the Psalms, where the ‘name of Jahweh’ 
is introduced in various connexions, such crass 
and superstitious notions as underlie heathen 
magical formulas are entirely absent. The con¬ 
ception of God found in the Prophets (including 
Deuteronomy, as the specifically Prophetical law¬ 
book) and the Psalms permits of no other view 
than that all those manifold expressions are used 
from a thoroughly purified religious and ethical 
standpoint. But, on the other hand, Giesebrecht 
is certainly right in declaring the (almost univers¬ 
ally) current explanation of these expressions to 
be inadequate, and, in attributing to the ‘name 
of Jahweh,’ in at least a great number of in¬ 
stances, a far deeper meaning. Most are content 
to explain the ‘name’ as the expression of the 
character, the connotation of the Divine attri¬ 
butes, in so far as these have become known to 
the Israelites, or have manifested themselves foi 

*Cf. Giesebrecht’a monograph, Die alt test. Schdtzung dee 
Gottesnarnens und ihre rehgionsgeschichtliche Grundlage 
(Konigsberg, 1901 ), which is at once thorough-going, and opens 
up a number of new points of view. 

t A trace of this notion may be discovered with certainty 
in Gn 32 30 and Jg 13 18 . In both passages the manifestation of 
Jahweh (for such is originally meant) declines to give its name, 
thus escaping, as it were, any further annoyance. It may be, 
again, that in the Decalogue the commandment not to take 
Jahweh’s name ‘in vain’ meant originally that men were not 
to compel action on the part of the sacred name by invoking it. 
So, too, Am {do is best explained, with Giesebrecht (p. 128), as 
expressing a dread of provoking the fiercely enraged Deity still 
further by uttering His name (cf. also 8- s ). Consideration ia 
due, finally, to the remark of Giesebrecht ( Frieds fur Babel 
und Bibel , Konigsberg, 1903, p. 41 ), that the abstract notion ’il, 
‘ deity,* is employed so frequently in personal names because, 
like the terms expressing relationship, this served as a protec¬ 
tion to the Divine name, which might not be uttered. Cf. the 
numerous examples of such name-taboos collected from all 
quarters by Giesebrecht, l.c. p. 38, note 1; see also Frazer, 
Uolden Bough 2, i. 403 ff. 

With the magical and at the same time irresistible efficacy 
of the solemnly invoked Divine name is plainly connected the 
firm belief in the terrible power of the curse. Thus Abimelech 
succumbs to the curse of Jothaw (Jg 02°- 67b); Micah escapes 
the effects of his mother’s curse by prompt restitution of the 
money be had stolen from her; and his mother at once removes 
the curse by pronouncing a formula of blessing, in which the 
name of Jahweh is invoked (Jg 17 * ff .); the curse of Elisha ( in 
the name of Jahweh' brings summary destruction upon forty- 
two children (2 K 2*4). 
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their protection or deliverance. In point of fact, 
a number of frequently employed expressions are 
more or less satisfactorily explained in this way 
( e.g . when we read of proclaiming, praising, cele¬ 
brating, glorying in, the name of God); there are 
even others where the name appears to be in¬ 
tended only in the sense familiar to us —as a com¬ 
bination of particular sounds (so in all connexions 
where a pronouncing of the Divine name is spoken 
of, such as calling upon, profaning, blaspheming 
the name, or putting it [in blessing] upon any one, 
Nu (r 7 , Ps 129 8 ). But there remams a very large 
nuni her of passages in which these two methods 
of interpretation, so far from being satisfactory, 
yield no sense at all—passages in which the name, 
in short, appears to be identical with the person 
of God. This applies where such expressions as 
‘fear,* ‘love,* ‘honour,’ ‘confess,* ‘trust in,’ ‘wait 
for,’ are prefixed to the name of God. That a 
manifestation-form of Jahweh as present to help is 
here thought of, is evident from such instances as 
Ps 20 H 1 ) (‘the name of the God of Jacob defend 
thee!*) 44 6 < 5 ) (‘through thy name we tread down 
our foes,’ cf. 118 10-12 ) 54 s W (‘nelp me, O God, through 
thy name,’ cf. 124 8 ), Pr 18 10 (‘ a strong tower is the 
name of Jahweh*).* 

If in the above passages the ‘name’ is really a 
personified ‘power placed side by side with the 
proper person of Jahweh’ (Giesebrecht, l.c. p. 66 ), 
this throws a clear light not only upon the above 
(p. 039“) cited passage Ex 23 21 (‘My name is in 
him ’), but also upon the expressions just noticed, 
such as ‘call upon, praise, thank, the name of 
Jahweh.* They refer not to the name ‘Jahweh* 
as the pronunciation of certain sounds, but to the 
‘ power ’ which has become hypostatized in it; 
otherwise, passages like Ps 54® & f - (‘I will declare 
to the praise of thy name, Jahweh, that it is good, 
that it hath delivered me out of all trouble’) 
would be quite unintelligible. 

All the more intelligible, on the other hand, be¬ 
come the very numerous passages which speak of a 
localizing of the name at particular sanctuaries, 
notably at the temple in Jerusalem. Favourite 
forms of expression with Deuteronomy and with 
the Deuteronomic redactors of the Historical books 
are, that Jahweh ‘causes’ His name ‘ to dwell* in 
the temple, or 4 sets ’ it in the place chosen by Him, 
or that ‘ a house is built for his mime,’ so that now 
He is to dwell for ever at Jerusalem (2 K 23^, 
2 Ch 33 4 ). It might be supposed that this applica¬ 
tion of the ‘ name of Jahweh ’ took its rise in the 
age of Deuteronomy, perhaps because the purified 
Prophetical conception of God urgently demanded 
such a distinction between the unapproachable, 
immanent Jahweh and His earthly forms of mani¬ 
festation. But that this was not so is shown by 
Ex 20 24 , which stands at the very head of the Book 
of the Covenant: ‘ In every spot [more exactly, 
4 at every place of worship ’] where I will cause 
my name to be remembered [i.6. simply, ‘ where I 
will cause my “name ” to be honoured as a mani¬ 
festation of my being localized there’], will I 
come to thee and bless thee.’ We are thus entitled 
not only to regard the theologumenon of the 1 name 
of Jahweh * as one of tho most significant attempts 
at distinguishing between the real essential being 
of Jahwen and His more or less perfect manifesta¬ 
tion-forms—analogous to the angel, the face, and 
the glory, of Jahweh—but to carry it back even 
to the pre - Prophetic period of the religion of 
Israel. Nay, in this very period the belief in a 
magical efficacy of the name must have played a 
more important r 6 le than later, when men, while 
laying emphasis upon the ‘ name * in expressions 

* The most striking instance of this usage would be found in 
Is 8U®7 (‘The name of Jalnveh cometh from afar, glowing is his 
anger,’ etc.), if the text has come down to us collect. 
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that had become quite current, had no longer any 
clear consciousness of its once deeper signification. 

4. All the above-described attempts to distin¬ 
guish between the real being of Jahweh and His 
forms of manifestation * did not prevent men from 
seeking, even during this period, to realize a con¬ 
crete presence of the Goa of Israel hy having 
recourse to images of Jahweh. A proof of this 
lies in the circumstance that presenting oneself 
at the sanctuary is spoken of as ‘ beholding the 
face of Jahweh.’ f Although this expression may 
have come afterwards to he employed in quite 
a weakened sense (as, for instance, in Is l 13 ), it 
certainly referred originally (like the extremely 
frequent ‘before Jahweh*) to looking upon the 
image of the Deity. Exactly in the same way the 
expression ‘ stroke the face of Jahweh or of God,* 
which had at first a literal sense, was afterwards 
weakened to the general meaning of ‘propitiate 
God or beg His favour.* As images of God we 
must reckon not only the very ancient pesel (^p$) 
or carved image and the bull-hgures (prohibited in 
Judah), but also the 'ephdd and the Uraphim. 

(a) The pe$el was a Divine figure, originally 
carved from wood or hewn in Btone, for the most 
part probably in the form of a man, or at least 
with a human head. At first distinguished from 
the molten image (npp? massekhah), the word comes 
at lasr to be used also of the latter (Is 40 19 44 10 , 
etc.). Of course, for our present purpose, we leave 
out of account all those passages in which pesel 
[pisilim , with the same meaning, serves as plural] 
stands for the image of a heathen god (Nah l 14 et 
al. ). There are many passages, however, in which 
pe$el means an image of Jahweh; and such a carved 
image appears to have been for long regarded as 
unobjectionable, whereas the molten image (prob¬ 
ably with allusion to Israel’s bull worship) is 
already proliibited in the Jahwistic section of 
which Ex 34 17 forms a part. Even if the prohibi¬ 
tion of the pesel in the Decalogue (Ex 20 4 *-, Dt 5 s ) 
extends to images of Jalnveh, this would be simply 
a proof that the Decalogue (or at least the pro¬ 
hibition of images) originated later than J — a 
conclusion which is favoured by the circumstance 
that there were also other species (see below) of 
images of Jahweh which, till far into the mon¬ 
archical period, continued to be reverenced without 
opposition, or at least to be employed as a means of 
obtaining Divine oracles. No doubt, it is an image 
of Jahweh that we are to understand by the peqd% 
of Micah (Jg 17 3f -), seeing that it was procured 
with a sum of money that had been dedicated to 
Jahweh. The original narrative is not intended 
to convey any censure of Micah’s action, but simply 
to give an account of the origin of the cult of the 
Jahweh-image at Dan (cf. 18 3Uf -). 

(b) The ’ cphOd (i’isk) appears exclusively as an 
image of Jahweh, and more than once is clearly 
connected with the obtaining of oracles. The word 
means primarily ‘ something thrown over * (as applied 
to a garment it answers to the German Uberwurf 

* Among these may also be included in a certain sense the 
1 spirit of Jahweh or of God ’; on which see below, pp. 653, C56 b f. 

t It is simply a correction made in dogmatic interests (in view 
of Ex 33^), when already in the LXX, and consequently in the 
MT, hy means of a pointing which is linguistically hardly con¬ 
ceivable, the beholding of the face of God is transformed into 
an ‘ appearing before the face of God.’ In Ex 34 23 and Dt 16 1( > 
(and hence also Ex 23*7, where the Samaritan text still offers 
correctly the accusative sign "TIN instead of "^) read Viet 
him behold’) for narr (‘let him appear’); and in Ex 84®*, Dt 
31 11 , Is l 12 read n’urft (‘to behold’) for niwj*? (‘to appear 1 ). 
Even in Ex 23 1B 342°, where the passive (in the sense of 4 my 
face shall not he seen ’) might be possible, we should probably 
read the active *K")' they shall behold ’). 

jTThe ‘ molten image ’ named along with the pesel 1 b, in all 
probability, a mistaken addition, and so is the t&riiphim coupled 
with the '\iplml in v. 5 tin the other recension of the narrative} 
In only a pesel is spoken of. 
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or Uberzug) ; coupled with bad, * linen,’ it stands 
for the * waistcoat ’ (see vol. i. p. 725 ft ) worn by the 
priests or by people in general on ritual occasions 
(1 S 2 18 worn by the youthful Samuel, 2 S 6 14 by 
David before the sacred Ark). In the Priests’ Code, 
finally, the ’ ephdd (without bad) is the ornamental 

* waistcoat* of the high priest, in which is the 
pocket with the sacred lots, the Urim and Tlium- 
mim (Ex 25 7 , and esp. 28 4ff *). The attempt made, 
on the ground of these passages, to explain * ephdd 
in every instance as=‘waistcoat* or the like, and 
thus to get over the mention of an image of God, 
is shattered by a number of ancient passages, 
about whose true meaning no doubt can arise. 
When Gideon, according to Jg S 261 -, expended 1700 
shekels of gold on the making of an 'eph/bd, and 

* set ’ [it is the same word, r*n, that is used else¬ 
where of the erecting of mazzeboth or monuments] 
it in Ophrah, it cannot be a ‘ waistcoat ’ that is in 
view; on the contrary, the writer means to record 
to the credit of Gideon how, out of the spoil, he 
had an image of Jahweh constructed. The re¬ 
dactor of the Book of Judges, it is true, views his 
conduct differently (v. 37b ): ‘ All Israel went a 
■whoring after it,* i.e. practised idolatry with it. 
But this very expression clearly indicates that the 
redactor, too, thinks of the r ephdd as a Divine 
image, only that to him such an image is absolutely 
forbidden, under any circumstances, by the prin¬ 
ciples of the Deuteronomic legislation. Again, in 
Jg 17 5 the 'ephdd, being parallel to the pevel of the 
other recension of the narrative (see above, p. 541 b , 
note £), is nothing other than an image of Jahweh. 
The same holds good of 1 S 21 lu < 9 ), where every¬ 
thing becomes clear if we think of the sword of 
Goliath, wrapped in a garment ‘ behind the ephod,’ 
as hanging upon the wall behind the image of 
Jahweh standing on a pedestal in the apse of the 
sanctuary. In like manner the 'ephdd of 1 S 2 s8 
14 s * 18 [here correcting the text by the LXX] 23 8 - 9 
30 7 is the portable image of Jahweh, which the 
priest brings forward at the command of Saul or 
of David, because it was required for the obtaining 
of an oracle from Jahweh. It is nowhere indicated 
that the ’ ephdd itself contained any mechanism for 
casting lots. On the contrary, the lots would 
appear simply to have been cast in presence of the 
image, ana thus as it were before the face of 
Jahweh, and the result was accordingly regarded 
as having His sanction. That such an employment 
of the image of Jahweh was still viewed as quite 
unobjectionable, is shown by Hos 3 4 , where the 
prophet simply means that Israel (in exile) will 
have to dispense with all the requisites for a normal 
political and religious life, including ’ ephdd and 
teraphim. 

Now, it may naturally be asked how the Divine 
image and the priestly ‘ waistcoat * could be desig¬ 
nated by one and the same name.* The view that 
’ ephdd stands properly for the gold or silver over¬ 
laying or casing of an image of wood, clay, or 
even brass, can appeal for support to Is 30 22 , where 
the certainly equivalent feminine form ’ dphudddh 


* Th. U. Foote, in what ia in itself a very thorough and in¬ 
genious monograph, The Ephod: its Form and Use (Baltimore, 
1002 ), denies that there is any distinction between ’ephdd and 


’ephdd bad. The latter expression, since t? in the sense of 
* linen * is unproved, he explains as= 1 ’ephOd partis [virilis],’ and 
the ’ephdd itself as the container of the sacred lots, a kind of 
pocket which may have been developed from the primitive 
loin-cloth. Foote arrives at this result (although he himself 
recognizes images in the t&rtiphlm so often associated with the 
’ephod) by a quite artificial and untenable exegesis of Jg 82', 
1 8 2110 and other passages. Moreover, if the ’ephdd was 
nothing hut a pocket for the sacred lots, whence its sharp con¬ 
demnation in Jg 827b, and the bold alteration of the text In 1 S 
1410, where, in place of the objectionable ’ephdd [so still the 
LXX], the Ark—wholly impossible here—is inserted in the MT ? 
The only explanation of this is that even at a very late date the 
true meaning of the ’ephdd in those passages was still well 
known, and on that account gave offence. 


stands parallel with zippHi , the metal casing of 
carved images. Yet it is a question whether ’ephdd 
did not primarily denote simply the garment used 
to clothe the Divine inuige (c i. Jer ID 9 , Ezk 16 18 ). 
From this, as the most precious part and that which 
most struck the eye, the whole image might soon 
come to take its name. If we mmlit assume that 
this ephod already had attached to it a packet 
with the sacred lots, this would explain very simply 
how in the Priests’ Code (Ex 28°“*) the objection¬ 
able *ephdd could be wholly ignored as an image of 
the Deity, but retained without prejudice in the 
form of a garment with the oracle-pocket.* 

(c) Not only the ’ephdd but also the t&rdphtm 
(□'r^i) should doubtless be understood as images 
of tlie Deity—for the most part (see below), images 
of Jahweh. With the exception of 2 K 23 ai and 
Zee 10 2 , the word teraphim , in spite of the plural 
form, should probably be everywhere (quite cer¬ 
tainly so in 1 S I9 ls ' lfi ) taken as the designation 
of only one image; that is to say, it is an example 
of the so-called pluralis nvfjcstat'ts, as happens 
frequently with such words as ’ itdunim, bedlim , 
and usually ’ Uohim. The etymology is still quite 
obscure. Tlie connexion with the rtpha’im , or 
shades, favoured by many, is extremely improb¬ 
able. All that is clear Is that the teraphim is 
related to the ’ephdd in the same way as the image 
of a household god is to the more oflicial image sob 
up in a * god’s house ’ and attended to by a priest. 
That the teraphim is not necessarily an image of 
Jahweh is proved by tlie case of the teraph,m 
stolen by Rachel from Laban (Gn 31 lu * S4f *), which 
the latter calls ‘my god’ (vv. 30 * M ); and by Ezk 
i>r- w ( 2 i>, where the king of Babylon consults the 
tlrdphim at the crossing of t he roads. In all other 
passages it is quite possible to understand teraphim 
to mean an image of Jahweh. So [probably, in¬ 
deed, by a later and mistaken expansion], along 
with the 'ephdd, in Jg 17* 18 14 * 17f * *, 1 S 19 1 "- 16 
(which passages speak plainly in favour of a 
human-like form), and Hos 3 4 (again coupled 
with the ’ ephdd ; see above). The circumstance 
that in 1 S lo 23 , 2 K 23- 4 , and Zee 10 2 (where the 
teraphim appear just as in Ezk 21 26 , as giving 
oracles) the possession and use of a teraphim is 
branded as a species of idolatry, proves nothing 
against its character as an image of Jahweh. From 
the Prophetic point of view, which is that repre¬ 
sented in all the above passages, there is little 
difference between images of Jahweh and images 
of actual idols. The hypothesis that the t&raphim 
represented a survival of images of ancestors or 
stood for former tribal and family gods, would 
indeed suit well their character as household gods, 
but lacks all probability. Apart from the fact 
that no certain evidence can be adduced in favour 
of the prevalence of Ancestor Worship in Israel 
(see above, p. 614 ft*.), it is hard to suppose that in 
the house of so zealous a Jahweh-worshipper as 
David there should have been found any image 
but one of Jahweh. Of the existence of the latter 
kind of image we have proof, above all, in Ex 21 u . 
There we read that the slave who has no desire to 
go free in the seventh year is to be pinned by the 
ear to the doorpost before [the image of] God, 
which is evidently assumed as set up by the en¬ 
trance. In view of the whole spirit and standpoint 
of the Book of the Covenant, this can refer only to 
an image of Jahweh as the witness of this sym¬ 
bolical transaction.f In like manner ‘ God * in W (®) 

* Mention should be made here of the suggestion of Schwally 
C Semit. Kriegsaltertiimer, i. 15) that the priest, when giving 
oracles, himself put on the ’iphdd, the clothing of the idol, 
that the knowledge of the god might thus be transmitted to 
him. 

t That 'tlohim in this passage cannot be understood, accord¬ 
ing to the usual interpretation, as meaning ‘judges' (as repre¬ 
sentatives of GodX is proved by Dt 16*7 where, in the otherwise 
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might also be understood of a ttraphtm; but there, 
as well as in v. 8 W, the reference is more likely to a 
Divine image in a public sanctuary. 

From the above we conclude, then, that the 
'ephdd and (at least from the monarchical period) 
the t&raphim as well were images of Jahweh, 
which as such were regarded as quite unobjection¬ 
able in the pre-Prophetic period, nay, even as late 
as Hosea (3 1 ), until at last they were involved in 
the same condemnation as images of idols proper 
(cf. below, p. 679 b ff.). 

(< d ) Finally, the golden bulls set up by Jeroboam 
at Bethel and Dan were intended as images of 
Jahweh, and not as heathen images. It might ap¬ 
pear otherwise from the language of the Chronicler 
(2 Ch 13 8 et al.), but the truth was still quite 
evident to the Deuteronomic redactor of the Books 
of Kings (cf. 1 K 12 a8 H In like manner the 
narrative of Ex 32 lff *, which belongs to the older 
sources of the Pentateuch, is quite aware that 
Aaron meant to represent Jahweh by the golden 
calf which had brought Israel out of Egypt, for 
he makes him in v.® proclaim a feast to Jahweh. 
But even here the giving of this form to Jahweh 
is looked upon as a grievous offence on the part of 
Aaron; and the Deuteronomist is never weary in 
the Books of Kings of denouncing this cult as 
4 the sin of Jeroboam,’ and of discovering in it one 
of the principal causes of the downfall of the 
Northern kingdom (cf. especially 2 K 17 2ia -). 

The question whether in the pre-Prophetic 
period all those different kinds of images were 
actually identified with Jahweh, and were thus 
venerated as fetishes , cannot be answered right off 
by a Yes or a No. The plurality of images (so in 
particular also the two official bull-figures at Bethel 
and Dan) would naturally lead of itself to a dis¬ 
tinguishing between Jahweh enthroned in heaven 
or upon Sinai and His numerous pictorial repre¬ 
sentations. But only too frequently, at least 
amongst the lower orders, there would be a ten¬ 
dency to fall into the error of confounding the 
Deity with His ima^e, just as in the Roman 
Catholic Church distinctions are made by the 
people between different images of the Mother of 
God in regard to their miraculous virtues, although 
all these images are meant to represent one and 
the same person. The reproach so frequently 
addressed by the pre-exilic Prophets to their con¬ 
temporaries, that they 4 bowed down to the work 
of their hands, 7 must liave been no less applicable 
in the pre-Prophetic period. Half unconsciously 
men changed, like the heathen (Ro l 23 ), the glory 
of the immortal God into the image of perishable 
men and beasts. 

5. Before closing our discussion of the con¬ 
ception of God, it may be fitting here to touch 
briefly upon the few passages that speak of angels 
as intermediate beings betwixt God and man, and 
of certain half -mythological figures which had 
already taken their place in Jahwism in the pre- 
Prophetic period.* 

(a) The belief in supraraundane and at the same 
time almost independent pow ers shows itself in 
the most surprising fashion in Gn 6 1 ‘ 4 , a passage 
with a strong mythological colouring, which be¬ 
longs to the older stratum of J. The b£nS ’£16him 
[lit. ‘ sons of the gods,’ but really a designation of 
those who belong to the category of r £lohim or 
numina/just as binS ntbfim does not mean * sons 
almost identical text, the reference to ’£ohim is omitted. The 
Deuteronomist, in fact, quite correctly understood the reference 
to be to an image of Jahweh, and suppressed it on that account. 
Again, in Ex 22& >7 ( 8 . 18 ) and 1 S 2» ’ildhim has no other sense 
than that of * Deity/ 

* Cf. Kosters, art. ‘ Het onstaan en de entwikkeling der 
angelologie under Israel’ in Theol. Tijdschr. 1876, pp. 34IT., 
113 ff.; A. Aeberhard, art. ‘Gottes Umgebung nach den vorexi- 
lischen Schriften* a Sehtoeizer ThmL Zeitschrtft, 1902, p. 

193 ff. 


of the prophets,’ but members of the guild of 
n£bt’imj\ appear here, if not as full-blooded popular 
gods in the sense of polytheism, yet as standing 
outside the realm of Jahwism as a kind of demi¬ 
gods. In all probability the original text meant 
simply to record that from their union with the 
daughters of men there sprang up on earth a 
hybrid race similar to the Titans and giants of 
Greek mythology. But it must he added that 
Gn 6 ltf - is the only passage of this kind. The bevS 
’elohtm are mentioned elsewhere only in Job l b 2 1 
38 7 , where they are simply angelic beings in the 
service and train of God. 

A more frequent designation of these inter¬ 
mediate beings is mal’akh , ‘ messenger,’ * angel.* 
Of course we here leave out of account the above 
(p. 638 f.) described theologumenon of the * angel of 
Jahweh or of God.’ To the category of creature 
angels serving or surrounding Jahweh may have 
belonged, according to the pre-Prophetic popular 
belief, the * men ’ who accompany Jahweh on His 
visit to Abraham [in Gn 19 1 * 18 , after parting from 
Jahweli, they are first called ‘angels’] and are 
entertained by the latter.* So also the guardian- 
angel sent by Jahweh in Gn 24 7 * 48 Nu 20 16 
(although in these passages the idea of the 
mal’akh Jahweh is not remote), and 1 K 19®; 
further, the angels of Gn 28 11 ’ (E) whom Jacob in 
a dream sees ascending and descending a ladder 
(namely, in order to facilitate communication be¬ 
tween heaven and earth at Bethel, a principal 
centre of revelation [the mention of the ladder in 
this passage shows that angels are still thought of 
as unwinged]); and the troop of angels of God 
(Gn 3*2 3 W [E]) whose appearance led Jacob to give 
the city of Mabanaim (• camp ’) its name. In the 
very doubtful text, Dt 33-, the ‘holy myriads’ 
may probably refer originally to the attendants 
of God at theophanies. In addition to these few 
passages from the Pentateuch there are in the 
older strata of the Historical hooks : Jos 5 13 (J ?), 
where the leader of the [heavenly] army of Jahweh 
meets Joshua ; and 2 K 6 17 , where the fiery horses 
and chariots are to be thought of as driven by 
angels. The ‘ destroying angel ’ of 2 S 24 16 , who 
at the command of Jahweh smites the people with 
pestilence, is evidently thought of, not as a pro¬ 
fessional ‘ executioner angel,’ but as one appointed 
by God to carry out His judgment in this par¬ 
ticular instance. In 1 K 22 19 , a^ain, in the vision 
of the prophet Micaiah the whole host of heaven 
on the right and the left of Jahweh represents a 
celestial deliberative assembly. Quite a peculiar 
position is occupied here by ‘the spirit, 5 who, in 
the light of the whole context, can be only the 
personified spirit of prophecy. Nothing is said in 
any of these passages about the moral quality of 
the angels, for even in Dt 33 2 [if the text be 
correct] * holiness ’ refers not to their moral per¬ 
fection, but only to their exaltation above this 
world and their belonging to God. So also the 
comparison of David to an angel of God (1 S 29**) 
has in view only the trust and reverence due to 
angels.—Our whole survey show r s, hoAvever, that 
in early Israel statements about angels play only 
a subordinate part, and belong rather to the 
popular beliefs than to Jahwism proper. It is 
to oe noted, moreover, that the most characteristic 
expressions are connected either with a dream (Gn 
28 1 -) or a vision (1 K 22 19 , 2 K 6 17 may also be 
included in this category). 

(b) To the realm of angels belong, beyond doubt, 
the seraphim (□'?■#). Although mentioned only in 

* According to the oldest form of this narrative, as comes 
out plainly in 18 1 * *• 10 - 15 , Jahweh alone appears to Abraham. 
Offence is naturally taken at this by a later recension, which 
is now skilfully interwoven with the earlier one, and which 
introduces three men or angels in place of Jahweh. 
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the vision of Isaiah ( 6 s ), they appear there as well- 
known beings, so that the belief in them may 
certainly be assumed for the pre-Prophetic period. 
Furnished with six wings, they offer around Goil’s 
throne antiphonal praise in the Trisagion; one 
of them purges the lips of the prophet, and 
announces to him the forgiveness of his sins. 
They are thus, in fact, intelligent beings, angels. 
Of the numerous explanations of the name, the 
only one that can be taken in earnest is that which 
traces it back to the singular saraph. This word 
means properly * serpent ’ (Nu 21 8 , Dt 8 1B ), and 
the seraphim must accordingly have been origin¬ 
ally serpent - formed creatures—embodiments, in¬ 
deed, or the serpent-like lightning - flashes that 
play around Jahweh. But, in the case of the 
seraphim of Isaiah, the six wings may be regarded 
as all that has survived of this somewhat mytho¬ 
logical form. Moreover (probably long before the 
time of Isaiah), they have assumed human form, 
as is evident not only from the song of praise (v.*), 
which wonld be inconceivable in a serpent’s mouth, 
but from the hand (v.*) and the speech of the 
tardph (v. 7 ). It may be noted, finally, that here 
again in Is 6 it is a vision that is recorded. 

(c) Even more clearly than the seraphim, the 
cherubim (k&rdbtm, or 0 * 3 * 15 , sing, k&riib) 

belong originally to the realm of mythology.* 
The etymology of the word is still disputed. 
According to some, IcSrdb is from the same root 
(Sanskrit gribh, 1 grip ’) as the Greek ypv\f/, 

* griffin ’; according to others, it is due to a 
transposition of the consonants of r&kdb, ‘chariot* 
(cf. Ps 104*), from the root r&kab , 1 ride ’ or ‘ drive * 
(see below). The most probable derivation would 
be from the Assyr. kurubu (plur. kurubi), ‘ great,* 

* strong,’ if it could be proved with certainty that 
the winged bull-colossi with human heads, found 
at the entrance of Assyrian palaces, bore the name 
kurubi. 

All the various references to the cherubim have 
this in common, that they always imply the near¬ 
ness of God, or at least indicate a sacred spot. 
But there are evidently two quite distinct under¬ 
lying conceptions, which were only at a late period 
combined into one [hence even the name Mrtib 
might have a doable etymology]. According to 
Ps 18 11 (cf. also Is 19 1 ) the cherub is a pale form of 
the wind-driven storm-cloud which serves Jahweh 
as His chariot [or which, originally, He rides as a 
horse ?].+ The other sense of the word h&rtib is 
that of a guardian of sacred sj)ots. To this cate¬ 
gory belong the cherubim of Gn who, after the 
expulsion of our first parents, guard the entrance 
to the Garden of Eden [ i.e . according to the 
original intention of the narrative, the dwelling- 

* Cf., for the special literature, Rosters, art. ' De Cherubim 1 
in Theol. Tijdschr. 1879, p. 445 ff.; Triebs, Veteris Teetamenti 
de Cherubimdoctrina, Berlin, 1888; J. Nikel, Die Lehre dee AT 
iiber die Cherubim und Seraphim [Wurzburg dissertation; full 
of dogmatic prejudices], Breslau, 1890; J. Petersen, Cherubim, 
Gtltersloh, 1898 [account of the various interpretations from the 
time of Luther downwards]. 

t Instead of one cherub, a number of cherubim appear in 
18 4 4 , 2 8 6*, 2K 19 16 as bearers of God or of the Divine throne. 
Of these passages the last cited can scarcely have any other 
meaning, especially as there Qezefciah prays for a judicial 
intervention of Jahweh against Assyria, and thus, as it were, 
for an appearance of Jahweh. In a similar connexion 4 He that 
sitteth upon the cherubim* is still mentioned in such late 
passages as Ps 80 2 (l) 99*. On the other band, it is scarcely to be 
doubted that in 1 S 4 4 and in 2 S 6 s the same expression is due 
to a subsequent interpolation, and is intended of the golden 
cherubim upon the lid of the sacred Ark, which are first men¬ 
tioned in the Priests’ Code (Ex According to the 

latter (Nu 788), Jahweh speaks to Hoses from this lid, ( from 
between the two cherubim,* i.e. He has His proper dwelling- 
place there. The above interpolation was very natural on the 
part of a late redactor of 1 8 4* and 2 S 6 s , because in both 
these passages there is express mention of Jahweh’s relation to 
the R&cred Ark. It is impossible that any of the above passages 
can refer to the two great cherubim which Solomon (see text 
above) set up beside the sacred Ark. 


place of God]; and also the huge cherub forms, 
carved in olive wood, which Solomon set up in the 
temple to the right and the left of the sacred Ark, 
in such a way that with their outstretched wings 
they filled the whole space (1 K O 23 * S 9U ). So also 
the carved figures of cherubim on the walls and 
doors (1 K 6 ^**) and vessels (7 s9, **) of the temple 
indicate the near presence of God. Hence they 
appear also in the visionary temple of Ezekiel 
(Ezk 41 18ff *), as well as in the sanctuary which the 
Priests’ Code assumes for the period of the wilder¬ 
ness wanderings. In the latter they present them¬ 
selves, partly as worked on the curtains and the veil 
(Ex 26 1 * 81 ), partly as two golden figures, with their 
faces turned towards each other, placed on the lid 
of the sacred Ark (25 18tf *; cf. prececl. ool., note t). 

It is hard to say what form we ought to attri¬ 
bute to the cherubim with which we are dealing. 
In Ex 25 80 they have only one face each, whereas 
in Ezk 41 18ff * each has a man’s and also a lion’s 
face. Still more complicated is the description of 
them in the first vision of Ezekiel (l 8ff *). Here 
each of the four cherubim lias four faces (a 
man’s, a lion’s, an ox’s, and an eagle’s) and four 
wings, besides human hands. Besides this, they 
are, according to 10 12 , quite covered with eyes, 
symbols of the Divine omniscience. That they 
are creatures endowed with reason might be 
inferred at least from 10 7 , if the cherub there 
belongs to the original text; but not from 3 12 , 
where for Tpi? we should read on? (‘ when the glory 
of Jahweh lifted itself up ’). A comparison of all 
the above data leads to the conclusion that the 
cherub was indeed thought of all along as a 
hybrid being, but originally as probably composed 
of only two different bodies.* At the same time 
it can hardly be doubted that the Biblical cherubim 
are of Babylono-Assyrian origin, although they 
need not have been first borrowed in the age of 
Solomon. But it is impossible to decide whether 
the ordinaiy cherub form corresponded to the 
Assyrian winged bulls or lions with a human head 
or the human forms with a bird’s head. All that 
appears to be certain is that the complicated cherub 
forms in Ezk 1 and 10 (with all their additions) 
owed their initiation to the imagination of this 
prophet, only that he has perhaps united in one 
what the popular belief attributed to a number of 
hybrid. beings. The most important point to 
notice is that Ezekiel, in his description, is the 
first to unite the conception of a griffin form with 
the other in which we found a pale form of the 
storm-cloud as the bearer of Jahweh. For the 
cherubim of Ezekiel, as is plain from l 22 - swr - 9* 
(where the whole appearance is included in the 
singular ‘ cherub ’) 10 4 * 18f< , are the bearers of the 
crystal plane on which the throne of Jahweh rests; 
by means of the wheels, which are inseparable from 
them, they move the chariot-throne of Jahweh. 
Of quite a different kind is the cherub of Ezk 28 l8ff -, 
who, all covered with precious stones, walks upon 
the sacred mount of the gods amongst stones of 
fire. Here a direct 1 arrowing from a mytholo- 
gumenon of the East, as well as a partial affinity 
with Gn 3 M , is unmistakable. It should be re¬ 
marked, however, that this cherub serves only the 
purpose of comparison (with the king of Tyre), 
while the cherubim of chapters 1 and 10 belong 
simply to a vision, and those of the temple ana 
the tabernacle are merely symbolical ornaments. 
Hence they can in no case be reckoned amongst 
the necessary elements of Jahwism. 

iii. Syncretism between jahweh and the 
Canaanitb Baal . Defeat of Baal through 
Jahweh' s being finally localized in 

* This conclusion is favoured also by the circumstance that 
they are compared by Philo and Josephus with the sphinxea. 
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Canaan and coming to be conceived of as 
God of Heaven.— l. Israel on entering Canaan 
found itself in presence of a pretty highly civilized 
people, which had Ion" ago adopted the settled 
form of life, was skilled in agriculture, gardening, 
and vine - culture, and in consequence enjoyed 
great material prosperity. Nothing was more 
.latural than that Israel should seek to compete 
with the Canaanites in the above-named industries. 
True, the transition from the purely nomadic to 
the agricultural state was accomplished but 
slowly. The patriarchal narratives, which may 
be regarded as a faithful picture of the conditions 
that prevailed during the earlier part of the period 
of the Judges, still exhibit a mingling of the 
settled with the nomadic life; and even in the so- 
called Book of the Covenant (Ex 21-23) the pastur¬ 
ing of flocks evidently still plays an important 
rdle along with the cultivating of the soil. The 
necessity of learning the finer arts of field- and 
vine-culture from the Canaanites—and that in 
constant association with them—would of itself 
suffice to explain numerous Canaanite influences 
upon the conduct and the habits of thought of tlie 
Israelites. But there are other two very powerful 
factors that come into view in this connexion. 

(a) In the lirst place, the land into which Israel 
penetrated had belonged from times remote to 
another god who, in various forms, was wor¬ 
shipped at the different sanctuaries of the country, 
ana whose rights as owner no one at lirst dreamt 
of contesting. To Israel, as to every other people 
of those days, it was self-evident that every nation 
and country had its own god. The latter may in¬ 
deed be temporarily overcome by the more power¬ 
ful god (or gods) of a foreign nation, but his ex¬ 
istence is not therewith ended. The thought, 
however, of a defeat of Baal (or the baals) of 
Canaan could not take its rise among the Israel¬ 
ites so long as they were able only with diffi¬ 
culty (as is shown by Jg l a I 8 lft - etc.) to main¬ 
tain their position in the land side by side with 
the Canaanites. In view of all this, it was per se 
self-evident that Baal, the god of the land, was 
to be regarded as the bestower of the fruits of the 
land, and was entitled to thanks accordingly. 
( 6 ) But, in the second place, according to the con¬ 
ceptions of antiquity, agriculture itself was viewed 
as a branch of the cult of the god of the land, or at 
least as part of the religious customs and usages 
which are traced back to him, and on that account 
are observed and handed down with superstitious 
care. This view finds an instructive exposition in 
Is 28 a8ff *. 

When we take all the above considerations 
into account, the conclusion we inevitably draw is 
that it was almost impossible that Israel should 
escape being involved in the cult of Baal if it 
desired to maintain its existence on his soil, in the 
midst of his people, who were ill affected towards 
Israel. The only question is whether this way of 
looking at the matter was—at least for a length of 
time—shared by all classes of the people without 
exception, or whether, at least amongst the intel¬ 
lectual and religious leaders there were those who 
even then put forward in downright earnest the 
supreme plea of the Sinai religipn: ‘ Jahwell—and 
Janweh alone—is the God of Israel.’ We may 
infer that there were, judging from the energy 
with which the struggle against Baal was after¬ 
wards undertaken, and which implies a continuous 
maintenance of exclusive Jahwism. There are, 
however, no direct testimonies to a struggle main¬ 
tained at every period with the worship of Baal. 
It might perhaps be supposed that a distinction 
should be drawn between the Canaanite Baal, who 
was quite early superseded, and of whom there is 
no further trace even in the ancient records of the 


opening monarchical period, and the Tyrian Baa ] 
imported by Jezebel and Athaliah, against whom 
a violent storm of opposition at once arose. But 
this would be to disregard a very trustworthy 
witness, whose testimony is to quite a different 
effect, namely IIos 2 7 ff \ When the prophet here 
reproaches las countrymen with going after tlicir 
lovers [the baals], who were supposed to have 
bestowed upon them bread and water, wool and 
flax, oil and ‘drinks’ (v. 14 < 12 ) vines and fig-trees), 
he is thinking not of times long gone by, nor of the 
cult of the Tyrian Baal, but ot an ineradicable 
delusion of the people which can be traced down 
to the time of Hosea—that is, till the closing 
days of the Northern kingdom: ‘ she knoweth not 
that it is / [Jahweh] who have bestowed upon her 
the corn and the must and the oil, and have given 
her silver and gold in abundance—upon Baal hath 
she expended it’ (Hos2 10 W). It may be that the 
complaint of Ilosea applied in a much larger 
measure to the kingdom of Israel than to that of 
Judah. But, in any case, it furnishes a very 
notable testimony to "the tenacity with which the 
belief in Baal as the god of the land and the dis¬ 
penser of its fruits persisted amongst a portion of 
the people.* 

2. From all the above considerations it follows 
that the picture which the Deuteronomic redactor 
of the Book of Judges (cf. esp. 2 llff -) sketches of the 
religious conditions of the period of the Judges is 
not true to the historical reality. To him—from 
the standpoint of the 7th or fith cent. B.c,—no 
other view is possible except that any inclination 
to the cult of other gods is at the same time 
complete apostasy from Jah well, the God of the 
fathers (Jg 2"). It is the anger of Jahweh, occa¬ 
sioned by their conduct, and the oppression at the 
hands of their foes to which Be gives them over, 
that (according to this view) first bring Israel 
to reflexion and a return to Jahweh. But the 
truth is that in these early times men considered 
it quite an intelligible position that, on the one 
hand, they should hold fast to Jahweh in all 
matters affecting the people as a whole (so, for 
instance, especially in war; cf. above, p. 636 a ); 
while, on the other hand, they did not break with 
Baal, the god of the land and the bestower of 
fruits, but rendered to him the thanks and the 
offerings that were his due. Such conduct is not 
to be viewed as pure idolatry, and still less as 
polytheism ; it is simply a species of syncretism 
which aims at satisfying, each in its own way, all 
the varieties of religious needs. In like manner, 
among the Arabs, long after the victory of Islam, 
the local cult of the pre-Islamic gods persisted, 
partly in the popular usages (forbidden by Islam), 
partly in some usages incorporated with Islam 
itself. 

3. In the long run, however, this double cult 
of quite heterogeneous gods became impossible: 
one or other must yield. And, as a matter of 
fact, by aid of the ancient sources we can still 
trace pretty accurately the long process which led 
to the complete conquest and suppression of the 

* Surviving* traces of this notion are discovered by Schwally 
( Semit . Kricgaaltertiiincr, i. 81ff.)in such legal prescriptions as 
that newly planted fruit trees were to be left untouched for 
three years, but in the fourth year their fruits were to be 
dedicated to Jahweh (Lv ; cf. Dt 206, where a similar rule 
is supposed to hold of vineyards); that a field was not to be 
reaped to its very edges (Lv'l9 yir -); that a forgotten sheaf wu 
not to be fetched from the field, and that in general all glean¬ 
ing was to be dispensed with (Dt 2418“-)l In all these usages 
it is supposed that there was an intention of propitiating the 
* demons ’ and baals (cf. what was said above, p. 617 b f., about the 
sacrifices offered to the 8<?irim). But here again, as elsewhere, 
it is very questionable whether Deuteronomy (not to speak ol 
Leviticus) has still any consciousness of this meaning of customs 
inherited from olden times ; at all events, the ancient custom is 
now grounded only on considerations of humanity (the care of 
widows, orphans, and gSrim). 
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baals by Jahweh, at least so far as the better 
portion of the people were concerned. 

{a) One of the most essential factors in achiev¬ 
ing tiiis result was unquestionably the localizing of 
Jahwch in Canaan , especially at certain primeval 
and much frequented sanctuaries. Such a localiz¬ 
ing process was by no means a matter of course 
from the most ancient point of view. True, even 
from the earliest times we hear of appearances 
of Jahweh on Canaanite soil in the form of the 
maVakh Jahwch (see above, p. 638 if.). But the 
latter came and went without its being possible to 
speak of any fixed dwelling - place. The sacred 
Ark, again, guaranteed, nay represented (cf. above, 
p. 628 f., the presence of Jahweh. But the Ark was, 
above all, the shrine of Jahwch Zcba'Oth , the war- 
God, who had nothing to do with the cultivating 
I of the soil or the training of vines. The proper 
seat of Jahweh continued to be, as before, Sinai. 

| It is from there that Jahweh comes to aid the 
tribes of Israel in their struggle with Sisera (Jg # 
I 5 4 ). We may perhaps leave out of account Dt 

I 33^*, Hab 3 s , ana Ps 08 s as merely poetical reminis¬ 

cences of Jg 5 4 , while Dt 33 ltf (‘ the dweller in the 
bush ’) sutlers from uncertainty of interpretation. 
But there is still left 1 K 19 8ff * as a positive proof 
that in the time of Elijah the seat of Jahweh was 
found at * IJoreb the mount of God.* 

But it cannot be pronounced that the above was 
the only way of looking at the matter that pre¬ 
vailed in the time of the Judges, not to speak of 
the monarchical period. The gradual subjugation 
of the Canaanites, which was completed by the 
entire subjection of their surviving representatives 
by Solomon, and the signal proof of the might of 
Jahweh alibrded by David's victories, naturally 
involved a lowering of the prestige of Baal more 
and more—nay, in many places its complete anni¬ 
hilation. To this was added the erecting of new 
sanctuaries, dedicated to Jahweh exclusively : like 
that of Gideon at Oplirah (Jg 6 -24 8 - 7 ), the temple 
for the sacred Ark at Shiloh, then the tent for it in 
the city of David, and, above all, the temple of 
Solomon, which no doubt surpassed in splendour 
and in art all the hitherto existing sanctuaries of 
Canaan (with the possible exception of the Phoe¬ 
nician ones). All these spots, where Jahweh alone 
was venerated, could not fail to familiarize men’s 
minds with the notion of His personal dwelling in 
Canaan. And thus it was only the last step to¬ 
wards the complete localizing of Him there, when 
even the former Canaanite sacred places, which, 
as such, had long given an advantage to the Baal 
worship, were expressly brought into relation with 
Jahweh. Jahweh thus becomes simply identified 
with Baal, steps into possession of all the property 
and functions of the latter. This could be done 
all the more readily that Baal is not, like Jahweh, 
a real proper name, but an appellative = ‘ lord * or 
‘ owner,’ so that it could serve equally well as a 
designation of Jahweh. 

The surest evidence that Jahweh thus took the 
place of Baal is to be found in the employment of 
Baal in the composition of Israelitish personal 
names (possibly also in a number of place-names 
[so certainly in 2 S 5 30 ]) as quite the equivalent in 
meaning of Jahwch ,* Thus we find Jerubba'al 

* Later generations were so unable to comprehend this that 
(probably with reference to Hos 2 1 7t.) for Baal they substituted 
either El, ‘ God ’ (so in the family of David, 2 s' r>i«, 1 Ch 38 
Eliada r for Bd eliada' of 1 Ch 147), or bosketh, 4 shame.’ So, in the 
family of Saul, EshbcCal , 4 man of Baal’ [so still in 1 Ch S&* 939], 
becomes Ishbosheth [2 S 28 ff.]; M#riba’al , 4 man of Baal’ [so still 
in 1 Oh 8*0, whereas in 1 Ch 88* the objection is removed by 
the form MdribbcCal, ‘opponent of Baal’], becomes Mcphi- 
bosheth , (?) ‘despiser of Baal’ [2 S 4* 96 ( 1 . 218]. Ori the other 
hand, Jerubba'al (prob. = ‘he who contends for the lord’ [i.e. 
Jahweh]) was retained unchanged, with the same signification 
as Israel [the very artificial interpretation in Jg takes it 
as a surname afterwards given to Gideon, whereas the pro- 


(the real name of Gideon), EsKba'al, Meriba'al 
(descendants of Saul), Be'eliadrt (one of David’s 
sons); cf. also 1 Ch 12 3 Bceliah , c Jah[weli] is 
Baal.’ 

With the transference of the cult of Jahweh to 
the spots where Baal worship had been practised 
is certainly connected a circumstance which by 
itself appears very strange to us, but which finds 
its analogies in all popular religions which have 
images of gods (or even of saints). The Canaanite 
Baal was originally one particular god; but, as his 
images became localized in different lands and 
sanctuaries, he was correspondingly broken up as 
it were into different deities. This is proved by 
the numerous discriminating appellations, where 
the name of a place is added to that of Baal (c.g. 
Baal-Pcor , Ba.al-Jfcrmon , etc.), or where we have 
some other distinguishing mark (e.g. Baal-hcrith , 
‘Baal of the covenant’; Baal-zcbttb , ‘ the fiy-Baal,’ 
etc.). So also Milcom the god of the Ammonites, 
Chemosli the god of the Moabites, and Melkart 
the chy-god of Tyre, are manifestly examples of 
such localizing of the one Canaanite Baal. It is 
thus intelligible that in Jg *J n 3 7 10 tt etc., and even 
in Hos 2 ie - 18 1?) ll 2 , a worship of ‘the baals’ is 
spoken of. But the same diilerentiating process 
was applied also to Jahweh when He (or His images) 
stepped into the place of Baal, or had even new 
places of worship assigned to Him. The proof of 
this is supplied once more by the special names 
given to particular altars or places of worship of 
Jahweh ; this special name serving to distinguish, 
as it were, the local God of this place from other 
local gods. The Jahweh who was worshipped at 
the sacred tamarisk of Beersheha (Gn 21 33 ) is 
called Jahweh 3 El * 61dm (‘the God of primeval 
time ’ ? or ‘ the eternal God ’ ?); He who appears to 
Jacob at Luz is called 3 El Bethel, ‘the God of 
Bethel* (31 13 35 7 ); the altar erected by Jacob at 
Shechem is called ’El *EluM Israel , ‘El. God of 
Israel’ (33-°); that which Jerubbnal built at 
Ophrah receives the name Jahweh shCdom , ‘Jah¬ 
weh is safety’ (Jg 6- 4 ). When, finally, Absalom 
declares (2 S 15 7f *) that lie must go to Hebron to 
discharge a vow to Jahweh, lie evidently means 
to distinguish the Jahweh of Hebron from tlie 
Jahweh of Jerusalem. Presumably, a sacrifice 
ottered at the far older place of worship at Hebron 
was believed to have greater eificacy than one 
presented at the more recent sanctuary at Jeru¬ 
salem. 

The whole process of localizing Jahweh in 
Canaan, and the consequent destruction of the 
syncretism between Jahweh and Baal, presents 
itself to us as already accomplished in the patri¬ 
archal narratives of Gn 1211. These have nob a 
word to say about any places of worship of Baal 
in the land ; all the future Israelitish sanctuaries 
are already consecrated by the patriarchs (for the 
most part in consequence of manifestations of 
Jahweh) by the building of altars (Gn 12 7 - 8 13 18 
20^ 33 20 ) or the planting of a sacred tree (21 33 ). In 
two instances ( 12 6 28 llff *), indeed, there can still 
be clearly detected a recollection that the sacred¬ 
ness of these spots dates really from an earlier, 
Canaanite, period ; hut for Israel it dates from the 
occasion when Jahweh came upon the scene as the 
numen loci , and manifested Himself to Isr&el’s 
ancestors. 

( 6 ) In all this we have not as yet mentioned one 
prime factor which explains very sinyply the per¬ 
manent triumph of Jahweh over Baal in the 

bability is rather that it is the latter name itself that should be 
regard**! as a surname], Jg 7 1 S 5 *- as Qiff -; but cf. also 2 S ll 3 *, 
whore we have the form Jerubbesheth for Jerubbosheth. The 
LXX retains Baal in the text, but ueins this to be read 
et!rxC\r (=bosheth, ‘shame’). In no other wa;r can we explain 
the presence of the feminine article in rm B **x cf Bo 11* 
(= IK 19181 
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capacity of the latter as god of the land—namely, 
the introduction of the conception of Jahweh as a 
God enthroned in heaven. This implies of itself 
the idea of His supramundane elevation, not only 
above all earthly powers, but above all local 
divinities. From heaven Jahweh looks down and 
directs the actions and fortunes of men, or at 
least, in the first instance, of His people; from 
heaven He sends or withholds rain and dew and 
all the associated blessings of the soil; but from 
heaven also He rains down fire and brimstone 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah (Gn 19 24 ), and thus 
shows Himself to be the almighty supramundane 
Lord over all the elements. 

According to the view just presented, this con¬ 
ception of Jahweh did not make its way all at 
once, and still less did it penetrate the whole body 
of the people; side by side with it there con¬ 
tinued to prevail for long an ill-defined mingling 
of the notions which localized Jahweh at Sinai (see 
above, p. 62G b ) or at Canaanite places of worship. 
But, on the other hand, traces of the conception of 
Jahweh as a God of heaven can be discovered 
comparatively early. AVe must not allow our¬ 
selves to be misled by passages where a different 
view appears to be presented, simply because the 
narrative form of the myth is adopted. In Gn 3 8 , 
for instance, the Garden of Eden is still God’s 
dwelling-place, but, according to the same source 
(J), Jahweh comes down from heaven [the context 
permits of no other meaning] to see the Tower of 
Babel (ll 6 * 7 ). He sends down destruction from 
heaven from Jahweh (19 34 , see above); lie is called 
‘the God of heaven’ (24 7 , v. 8 ‘the God of heaven 
and earth’). In the E source the idea of Jahweh 
as the God of heaven has so completely gained the 
ascendency that even the maVakh ’Elohim (cf. 
above, p. 63811*.) calls from heaven (21 17 22 11 , where 
*Jaliwell’ instead of ‘Elohim’ is due to the 
redactor who inserted vv. 15_1M ). In 2S 1 - (E) the 
ladder upon which the angels ascend and descend 
establishes the connexion between earth and 
heaven, the dwelling-place of God. Ilence Jacob 
(v. 17 ) calls the place at once the house of God 
(corresponding to the earlier conception) and the 
gate of heaven. 

4. The above assertion, that the cult of Baal 
was gradually superseded through the localizing 
of Jahweh at the Canaanite sanctuaries and the 
growing conception of Him as the God of heaven, 
appears at first to be violently contradicted by 
the circumstance that even in the reign of Ahab of 
Israel {i.e. in the first half of the 9th cent. B.C.) 
the worship of Baal conies upon the scene once 
more, and in such force that w T e almost receive the 
impression that Jaliwlsm had then to engage in a 
life-and-death struggle, and was brought to the 
verge of extinction. Elijah complains (1 K 19 14 ) 
that the altars of Jahweh had been thrown down 
and His prophets put to death, that he himself 
alone was left, ana that they sought his life to 
destroy it. But apart from the answer of God 
(v. 18 ), that the number of those w ho had remained 
loyal to Jahweh amounted to 7000, there are 
other points on which our judgment must be con¬ 
siderably modified with respect to the degree and 
the universality of the apostasy from Jahweh, 
particularly so far as Ahab is concerned (1 K 
lG 80 **). The names of Arab’s children (Ahaziah, 
Joram, 'Athaliah) are one and all compounds with 
the name of Jahweh. The fact that he built for 
his Tyrian consort Jezebel a Baal temple and altar 
at Samaria may be explained in the same way as 
Solomon’s building of a Chemosh sanctuary upon 
the Mount of Olives (see above, p. 635). The 
bloody persecution of the prophets of Jahweh is 
expressly (1K18 4 19 2 ) laid to the charge of Jezebel 
alone; it is at her table that the 450 prophets of 


Baal * eat (18 19 ). Ahab chides Elijah as the author 
of a famine, but he does not seek his life. On the 
contrary, he did sincere penance (21 s7ff ') when 
Jahweh’s decree of rejection on account of the 

{ ‘udicial murder of Naboth had been announced to 
lim by Elijah. From 1 K 22 wr ' (the closing period 
of Aliab’s reign) it is evident that a very large 
number of Jahweh’s prophets as Avell as Micaiah 
ben-Imlah had been left unmolested. Noteworthy, 
further, is the judgment of Ahab put in the mouth 
of Jehu in 2 K lu 18 . All this, indeed, does not 
imply that Ahab was not seriously blameworthy 
in conniving too much at the conduct of his un¬ 
scrupulous wife, but the principal guilt plainly 
lies at the door of Jezebel. 

All the more on that account we must ask what 
w*as the real aim of Jezebel’s conduct. In view* of 
the complaint of Elijah (19 14 ) about the throw ing 
down of Jahweh’s altars, it looks as if she sought 
to destroy the cult of Jahwoh root and branch and 
to put that of Baal in its place—in short, to intro¬ 
duce a change of religion. But this appears im¬ 
possible in face of the attitude of Ahab to Elijah 
(see above), and especially in view' of 2 K 10 28 . In 
the latter passage (in the last days of Jezebel) the 
presence of a very large number of Jahweh wor¬ 
shippers is assumed alongside of the worshippers 
of Baal, otherwise Jehu w'ould have had to extir¬ 
pate not only the dynasty but almost the whole 
nation. According to v. 31 , however, the wor¬ 
shippers of Baal throughout the whole land were 
not more than could be assembled by Jehu in the 
temple of Baal at Samaria. Hence the bloody 
persecution of the prophets of Jahweh is doubtless 
1 to be explained on the ground that they, with 
! Elijah at their head, ottered the most violent 
| opposition not only to the according to Baal of 
' equal rights with Jalrweli, but even to the intro- 
I duction and spread of his cult at all. Tlieir acting 
! in this way is an evidence that, at least on the 
; part of thinking representatives of Jaliwlsm, the 
j syncretism that formerly prevailed had been com- 
j pletely overcome, and that their conscience had 
! been sufficiently quickened to apprehend the full 
meaning of the principle, ‘Jahweh alone is the 
God of Israel.’ And they rightly recognized, in 
that form in which syncretism was sought to be 
revived by Jezebel, a doubly serious danger. Now r 
it was no longer a question of long-established 
local divinities, in whose place Jahweh could be 
put without difficulty, but of a foreign god—the 
same god who had made Tyre the proud mistress 
of the seas, and the possessor of dazzling wealth. 
The danger that thus threatened w'as not simply 
that Jahweh would be held in less esteem, but 
that He w ould be absolutely rejected as weak in 
comparison with this Baal. Jezebel herself doubt¬ 
less wished devoutly for this consummation, and 
many a one, to gain her favour, or in dread of her 
wrath, may have displayed such an excess of zeal 
for Baal as to have gone the length of tearing down 
altars of Jahweh (1 Iv 1S 8U 19 14 ). We shall have to 
show presently that Jehu’s destruction of the work 
of Jezebel was actuated, if not exclusively, yet 
mainly by religious motives. 

If Jezebel s zeal for the Tyrian Baal occasioned 
a serious danger and led to a bitter conflict in 
the Northern kingdom, the cult of Baal is only a 
quickly passing episode in the kingdom of Judah. 
From 2 K 11 we do not at all derive the impres¬ 
sion that 'Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel, after her attempt to extirpate the Davidic 
dynasty, took an> measures to prevent the con¬ 
tinuance of the worship of Jahweh in Solomon’s 

* The 400 prophets of the ’dshSruh named along with them 
are a later (perhaps in allusion to the Deuteronom. note in 1680) 
addition to the text, as is plain from v.**o, where tiny oouki not 
possibly have failed to be mentioned. 
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temple. On the contrary, the high priest Joiada 
is so notable a personage that he has no difficulty 
in enlisting the royal bodyguard in a conspiracy 
against 'Atholiah. It is only at the close of the 
narrative (v. 18 ) that we first learn that there was 
then, even in Jerusalem, a temple of Baal under 
the charge of a priest named Mattan. The zeal 
with which * all the people of the land * tear down 
this temple, destroy Baal’s altars and images, and 
slay the priest, proves how ha teful to the Judahites 
was the cult imported by ‘Athaliah. 

iv. The Organs of genuine Jaiiwism: 

PRIESTS , PROPHETS , NAZIMTES AND IlECUA- 
BITBS , * JUDGES' AND KINGS.— In the foregoing 
section the conflict between Jahweh and Baal is 
described as primarily one of different religious 
ideas and needs. As a matter of fact, the latter 
mav gather such strength that they lay hold of 
wide circles of people and make them their half- 
nnconscions instruments. But this excludes the 
existence neither of regular, official representatives 
of particular religious interests, nor the appoint- 
ment of extraordinary instruments called and 
equipped by God. Examples of both these are 
found in considerable numbers in Israel in the 
period prior to the rise of written prophecy. The 
official character belongs to priests and kings ; the 
extraordinary mission is represented by the various 
species of prophets, in which category may be in¬ 
cluded also the Nazirites and Rechabites, and in a 
certain sense even the so-called ‘judges.’ 

i. Priests.—1. We have already (p. 633 a ) pointed 
out how few and uncertain are the traditions of 
the Mosaic period regarding the founding of the 
Jahweh priesthood.* Even in the period with 
which we are now dealing, the stream of tradition 
is a tiny one. This is simply explained on the 
ground that priests were not required for the 
most important transaction of the cultus, namely 
sacrifice, but only for hearing the sacred Ark (so, 
according to J and E, Jos 3 3ff - 4 9ff - 6 6ff -),+ for taking 
charge oi a ‘ God’s house,’ i.e. the container of an 
image of Jahweh, and for consulting the sacred 
lot, which was connected in some way with this 
image. In the whole Book of Judges there is no 
mention of priests except in the first appendix 
(chs. 17 and 18); but that narrative, when rightly 
interpreted, is extremely instructive in regard 
to the conditions prevailing under the Judges. 
The Ephraimite Mic&h constructs a * God’s house ’ 
containing a Divine image [on the plurality of 
images, which owe their origin to the welding 
together of two parallel accounts and to a pro¬ 
cess of glossing, see above, p. 641 b ], and appoints 
on© of his sons to be priest. But when a young 
Levite, i.e . a member of the tribe of Levi, who lias 
hitherto sojourned in Bethlehem-judah as a ger, 
passes by, lie engages him, for a yearly saiary 
of ten shekels of silver and the cost of food and 
clothing, to serve as * father ’ and priest; and lie 
now feels sure that Jahweh will bless him because 
he has a Levite for priest. The very designation 
of a young man as ‘father’ (17 10 18 J * J ) shows that 
this honorific title (used especially, no doubt, as a 
mode of address) was regularly given to priests as 
it was, according to 2 K 2“ 6 21 13 14 , to prophets. 

* Cf. B&udissin’s art Priests and Levites in vol. iv. p. 67 ff., 
•nd the same author’s Geschichte deg alt teat. Priexterthums , 
Leiprijf, 1880. Unfortunately, this exhaustive monograph is not 
uninfluenced by the author’s untenable hypothesis that the 
•ource P originated as early as the 7th cent, b.c., much about 
the same time asDeuteronomy. 

t Everywhere in these passages only ‘the priests* are spoken 
of except on the first mention of them in 8 s , where, in harmony 
with the usage of Deuteronomy, we have the addition ‘the 
Levites,' the two designations combined beings‘the Levitical 
priests.* The glossator meant to leave no possibility of doubt 
that even then the only priests that could be held legitimate 
Were those sprung from Levi. 


A counterpart to this is found in Jg 5 7 , where 
Deborah is called a 4 mother in Israel,’ 

We see from the above, that, even for attending 
to a ‘ God’s house 9 and an oracle-image, a Levite 
was not indispensable, but that particular value 
was attached to him when his services could be ob¬ 
tained. For, as a descendant of the tribe of Moses, 
he was supposed, on the ground of the family 
tradition, to have the best acquaintance with 
ritual affairs, and, above all, with the method of 
obtaining oracles. And Micah had all the more 
ground lor this assumption, seeing that his Levite, 
as we first learn from 18 80 , was a son of Gershom 
and a grandson of Moses,* named Jonathan. Thus 
there was a priesthood known then, which traced 
its origin direct to Moses, and there is no reason 
to doubt the historicity of the statement (18*°) that 
in particular the priests of the oracle-image at 
Dan, which evidently stood in high repute down 
to B.c. 734, sprang from the family of the above- 
named Jonathan, and thus of Moses. The circum¬ 
stance that the image, along with the priest, was 
originally stolen by the Danites (18 14ir, )» would cer¬ 
tainly not damage its character in the least, from 
the naive point of view of these early times. 

2 . It is not till the end of the period of the 
Judges that we encounter once more a priesthood 
in Israel, in the person of Eli, with his sons 
Hoplini and Phinehas, in attendance on the sacred 
Ark at Shiloh (1 S P* 9ff * 2 iaff - 4 4ff *). According to 
the Deuteronomic addition, 2 27ff *, Eli and his sons 
are the descendants of a priestly family to whom, 
in Egypt, Jahweh had already entrusted all fire- 
offerings of the Israelites. By this is meant, of 
course, the priestly tribe of Levi, the ‘ chosen of nil 
the tribes’ (v. 548 ). The earlier accounts of Eli and 
his family say nothing of their having belonged to 
Levi, and the indifference of the ancient sources to 
any such connexion is shown by the frank state¬ 
ment about the priestly functions discharged by 
the young Samuel, who was of the tribe of Ephraim , 
(1 S 2 18 3 iff -, according to which be slept beside the 
Ark). The Deuteronom. prediction put in the 
mouth of an unnamed man of God contains 

what might be called a programme of the subse¬ 
quent history of the priesthood, the meaning of 
which is perfectly transparent to us. The destruc¬ 
tion of the house of Eli with the sword (v. :;y ) refers 
to Saul’s massacre of the priests of Nob (22 18fr -)-+ 
The transference of the sanctuary to Nob (without 
the Ark, which had been carried off by the Philis¬ 
tines, and was ultimately stationed at lyiriath- 
jearim, 4 11 5 1 —7 1 ) was, without doubt, due to the 
destruction of the Shiloh temple by the Philistines 
(cf. Jer 7 USm ), Ahimelech the son of Abitub, who, 
in Saul’s time, officiated there as priest (1 S 21 s4ffi 

* The subsequent correction of Moses to Manasseh by a super- 
linear n was due simply to a desire to save Moses the shame of 
having a descendant who held an illegitimate (because not 
derived from Aaron; priesthood, and, in addition, practised the 
worship of images. In the estimation of the original narrator, 
both these things were quite justifiable and praiseworthy. 

t If 85 men ‘who wore the linen ephod’ (».«. officiating 
priests) were slain by Doeg, this is a surprisingly large number. 
At Shiloh only three priests are mentioned; at Jerusalem under 
David, only two (apart from David’s sons, 2 S 8 18 , and * Ira the 
Jairite, 20'-*), as was the case also under Solomon, according to 
the original text of 1 K 4 s * 8 (Azariah the son of £adok, and 
Zabud the son of Nathan). It is true that hak-kohin denotes 
‘ the priest ’ *«r* », in olden times the chief priest (as is still 

the case in 2 K 11 ^., i s g2, and 2 K 22- Aff - where Ililkiah first 
becomes 1 high priest,* thanks to a later redactor), so that the 
existence of other priests along with the above named is by no 
means excluded (cf. e.g. 2 K 12 Bff -)« But, while a considerable 
number is supjwsable in the case of the splendid temple of 
Solomon, it is not -so with the more modest sanctuaries of the 
early monarchical period. Now, it is a possibility that in 1 S 
22 18 the number 85 may originally have stood for the whole of 
Ahimelech’s descendants and relations (cf. v.i$). But,' seeing 
that the LXX gives 305 (Luc. 350) in place of 85, it is evident 
that the number was a later insertion, based upon diverse 
guesses. Is it accident that 85 is the numerical value at the 
consonants of ‘kohdnS [Jahweh]* in v.H? 
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etc.), was, according to 1 S 14 8 , a grandson of Eli. 
The sole survivor of the massacre at Nob was 
Abiathar the son of Ahimelech (1 S 2^ 22 20 ), who 
fled with the *cphCd (see above) to David. The 
4 trustworthy priest,’however, for whom Jahweh, 
according to 2“, is to build an enduring house, i.e. 
to whom He is to give an unbrokeu line of succes¬ 
sors who shall go out and in continually before the 
anointed of Jahweh — the king—is Zadok, who 
already, in the time of David, had fceen priest 
along with Abiathar (2 S 15 24, etc.). Under 
Solomon he continued alone in office when the 
curse on the house of Eli was fulfilled in the de¬ 
position of Abiathar (1 K 2- 7 ). It is not stated 
that Zadok was of Levitical descent; even the 
name of his father is not given.* Nevertheless, 
the prediction of the ‘enduring house’ was ful¬ 
filled. Towards the end of the pre-exilic period 
all priests at Jerusalem passed for 4 sons of Zadok,’ 
and in the programme for the future sketched 
by Ezekiel (44 16lf *) it is to them alone out of all 
the existing ‘priests of Levi’ that the priestly 
prerogatives are accorded. Deuteronomy had 
at least left open the possibility that the priests 
of the high places might discharge priestly func¬ 
tions at Jerusalem after the concentration of the 
cultus in the temple there. We see, however, 
from 1 S 2^ that it was difficult for them to obtain 
this privilege. The man of God there predicts to 
Eli that his descendants ( i.e . the priests of the 
high places in the time of Josiah ana down to B.c. 
586) would have to humble themselves very low 
before Zadok (i.e. the legitimate priestly family 
at Jerusalem) and to beg from them the necessary 
maintenance. 

3. Let us now ask,—and this is the main ques¬ 
tion,—What was the spiritual and religious signi¬ 
ficance of the priesthood during the whole period 
prior to the advent of written prophecy? Un¬ 
fortunately, here again we have to rest content 
with very meagre sources of information. Essen¬ 
tially, all that we learn is that the priests guarded 
the Ark, and, if necessary, carried it. Moreover, 
it is no inferior priests or Levites + in the sense 
of P that carry it, but the priests proper, as is plain 
from 2 S 15 24 * 29 (and even from 1 S 4 4 ). But there 
is specially frequent mention of a function of the 
priests which consisted in guarding or carrying and 
consulting the ’ephud (see above): 1 S 14 s 21 10 
22 18 [according to the LXX, also v. 18 ] 23® [where 
David asks Abiathar to produce the ’ephOd which 
he (v. 6 ) had brought with him from Nob] 3U 7 
[where, however, it is David himself that consults 
Jahweh]. Further, in 1 S 14 18 , we are to read, 
with the LXX, ‘the 'ephAd' instead of ‘the ark,’ 
and then 4 for he bore then the ’ephtid,’ etc.J There 
is no mention of any participation of the priests in 
the offering of sacrifice. Even at the head sanctu¬ 
ary at Shiloh all that is presupposed in 1 S 2 llff * is 
at most an ordinance hallowed by custom in con¬ 
nexion with the handing over of the sacrilicial 
dues to the priests; the heinous sin of the sons of 
Eli consisted, not in their transgressing the require¬ 
ments of a written law (such as that of P), but 
in treating with contempt the ancient hallowed 
sacrificial customs, and demanding their portion 
before the fat had been burned to Jahweh (v. 16 ). 
But it is not clear whether the presenting of the 

* It ia true that in 2 S 8*7 (1 Ch 18^ 24«- 3i) Zadok is called 
‘the son of AfoUii!).’ But the MT here has certainly been 
corrected in dogmatic interests, with the object of inserting 
gadok in a genealogy and, at the same time, of setting aside 
Abiathar (in contradiction to 2 S 1534 etc.) in advance. With 
Wellhausen and others we should read ‘ £ado| and Abiathar, 
the son of Ahimelech, the son of Afiitub.* 

t The mention of these in 1 8 6 18 , 2 S 16** (but not v.®), and 
1 K 8* (contradicting v.3), is due to a late interpolation. 

1 It is doubtful, on the other hand, whether, with Thenius 
and others, we should substitute * the' epMd * for * the ark ’ also 
In IK 2*. 


fat was an act that could be performed by priests 
alone. And even if statements like those of 1S 13 9f -, 
2 S 6 18,17 S 1 K 3 4 etc., might readily be interpreted 
as meaning that the kings offered sacrifice through 
the medium of the priests, on the other hand there 
are passages, such as 2 S 6 18 and 1 K 8 14 , which show 
that in ancient times even a ritual act like blessing 
(which in Dt 10® [probably from P] is reserved for 
the priests) could be performed without offence by 
the kings. 

Of what, according to the statements of the 
prophets, was the most important official duty of 
the priests, namely, the giving of tordh or 4 direc¬ 
tion^ in ritual and legal questions (even without 
the employment of the sacred lot), we do not bear 
till towards the close of our period, in the so-called 
Blessing of Moses (see below, p. 650*). For the 
earlier period it is significant that in the whole of 
the so-called Book of the Covenant, although it 
deals for the most part with questions of law, 
priests are not mentioned at all. This does not, 
indeed, prove that the above function was wholly 
wanting to them. When a fitting occasion arose, 
in the case of Eli we find indeed a kind of pastoral 
office discharged : 1 S l 9 * 18 - 28ff - 2 20 (towards Hannah 
and Elkana) 2 22ff - (towards his own sons); but even 
this bears no specifically priestly character. 

As to other, especially political, influence exer¬ 
cised by the priests, it was to all appearance small 
throughout this whole period. This admits of a 
simple explanation on the ground that there were 
as yet no priestly guilds to give support to the 
individual. As we saw above, connexion with the 
tribe of Levi was not as yet a condition of attain¬ 
ing the dignity of priest. The Deuteronomic 
redactor of the Books of Kin<p is the first to 
reckon it a sin on the part of Jeroboam that he 
appointed all and sundry, who were not descended 
from the tribe of Levi, to be priests of the high 
places (1 K12 31 13 Mb ). How little advantage, how¬ 
ever, even the Levitical priests had over the 
others, is sufficiently plain from the story of the 
wayfaring Levite, Jonathan (Jg 17 7fr, )» and in quite 
a special way from Gn 49 7 . Here (probably as 
late as the time of David) a curse is pronounced 
on the tribe of Levi, without any allusion to the 
prerogatives attributed and actually continued to 
that tribe owing to its connexion with Moses (cf. 
above, p. 648 b ). This shows clearly that these very 
prerogatives were, at least in the time of the 
poetical author of Gn 49 7 , very lightly esteemed. 
The tribe of Levi was accounted accursed ; only a 
portion of its members, who had had the good 
fortune (Jg 17 s ), discharged priestly functions. 
But even in this instance the Levite with his 
family occupied an isolated position at some sanc¬ 
tuary, and enjoyed no special consideration there. 
But the same was the case also with the priests 
who were not of Levitical descent. It is true 
that as early as the end of the period of the 
Judges and the opening of the monarchical period 
we meet with a tendency towards a hereditary, 
settled, and therefore more respected, priesthood, 
in the family of Eli. The prestige he enjoyed is 
explicable, above all, from the circumstance that 
he attended to the sacred Ark in the temple at 
Shiloh, the sanctuary most highly esteemed by 
the people. His descendants continued to livo 
upon this reputation, as we find them doing under 
Saul at Nob, evidently the principal sanctuary 
after the destruction of Shiloh (1 S 22 19 ‘the city 
of the priests ’), and as Abiathar did at the court 
of David. 

With all this, however, there is no word of any 
sovereignty exercised by the priests alongside 
that of the king. Ahimelech assumes the atti 
tude of an inferior towards even the subject of 
Saul (1 S 21 2 ), and most unreservedly towards Saul 
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himself (22 12ff *)* The bodyguard of Saul hesitate, 
it is true, to slaughter the priests of J ah well (v. 17 ), 
plainly because the bloody command of the king 
appeared to them so unjust and monstrous; but 
no one interposed in defence of the priests when 
they and tlieir families fell victims to the 
blind fury of the king, using as its instrument 
Doeg the Edomite. The sole survivor, Abiathar, 
was indeed taken by David under his protection 
(v. 28 ), but only as a servant whom he could order 
about as he pleased; and the same position was 
held by Abiathar under David when the latter 
became king. In 2 S 8 17 20 a5f *, 1 K 4 1 * 8 , the priests 
are named amongst the principal officials in Judah, 
mostly, however, after these, or at least after 
a portion of them. The circumstance that the 
punishment inflicted by Solomon upon Abiathar 
for his participation in Adonijall’s attempt was 
only banishment, was due not to his peculiar 
standing, but simply to the services he had person¬ 
ally rendered to David. It is quite intelligible that 
the settled priesthood at so splendid a sanctuary 
as Solomon’s temple should have been the lirst to 
attain to wealth and higher culture, and on that 
account to great consideration, that at an early 
period these priests came even to form a species 
of temple aristocracy, united in a close society, 
and allied themselves in marriage with the most 
powerful families, even up to the royal house.* 
All the same, the chief priests are nothing but 
officials of the king, ana the circumstances are 
quite exceptional that determine Joiada the priest 
(2 K ll 4flr -) to play a great political part in the 
conspiracy against 'Athaliah. Moreover, his action 
was in favour of the only legitimate heir of the 
Davidic dynasty, and thus in the service of the 
same. But the regard which king Jehoash owed 
him in return did not prevent that monarch from 
showing towards him and the priests (12 7ft *) not 
merely annoyance but distrust, when lie deprived 
them of the free control of the temple dues and 
handed this over to the Secretary of State. 

We cannot wonder that in the Northern king¬ 
dom, where a central sanctuary was wanting, it 
took far longer than in Judah to form reputable 
and, in a certain measure, politically powerful 
priestly societies. But that this point was reached 
is testified to us by the saying regarding Levi in 
the (Ephraimite) Blessing of IVloses, Dt 33 sff - (prob¬ 
ably dating from the time of Jeroboam II. or not 
much earlier). The interpretation of some expres¬ 
sions is not, indeed, without difficulty. Accord¬ 
ing to Wellhausen and others, v . 9 alludes to those 
who, renouncing their tribe and their family, 
have attached themselves to a guild of Levites. 
But probably we should rather find an allusion to 
the narrative of Ex 32® (cf. above, p. G33 a ), where 
the priesthood is assigned to the tribe of Levi as 
a recompense for the courageous way in which it 
stood up for Jah well. With this accords the 
circumstance that the whole saying is spoken of 
Levi as of a tribe standing on the same footing as 
Benjamin, Joseph, et-c. Here, then, the belonging 
to Levi is already a condition of priesthood/ al¬ 
though this, of course, does not exclude isolated 
instances of members of other tribes (particularly, 
it may be presumed, those who had married the 
daughters of priests) obtaining the office. The 
whole saying betrays in lofty language a legiti¬ 
mate pride in the importance and the power of the 
priesthood, and an assured confidence (v. llb ) that 
Jahweh will annihilate its foes, of whom there is 
no lack. Amongst its official functions the first 
place is still held by the manipulating of the 
sacred lot (Urim and Thummim), but in addition 

* Thus, according to the certainly historical note in 2 Ch 22U, 
Jehosheba. a sister of king Ahaziah, was wife of the chief priest 
Joiada. Except for this, even 2 K 11* would be unintelligible. 


to this (v. 10 ) the priests teach the people the 
statutes and the tor ah of Jahweh and attend to 
the sacrificial service. 

Just as in the above passage the priests sprung 
from Levi appear as zealous upholders of the 
service of Jahweh, so it may have been true of the 
Jahweh priesthood in general in the Northern 
kingdom that its members were entitled to be 
counted among the organs of genuine Jahwism. 
It is surprising, indeed, that in the struggle against 
the Tyrian Baal we never hear of the priests, but 
only of the prophets, being persecuted for their 
fidelity to Jahweh. But, on the other hand, no¬ 
where during this period are the priests reproached 
as favouring the service of Baal. An express 
reference, however, to priestly zeal for Jahweh 
is found nowhere but in the case of Eli. The 
latter feels it a grievous scandal that his sons 
give occasion to evil reports among ‘the people 
of Jahweh ’; he dreads the heavy judgment of 
Jahweh which tolerates no opposition ; he submits 
most humbly to the sentence of rejection (1 !S 3 18 ‘ it 
is Jahweh, let him do what seemeth good to him ’). 
And during the battle with the Philistines he 
trembles, above all, for the Ark of Jahweh (4 13 ); 
and it is when he hears that it is taken that he 
sinks down ami dies (v. 18 ). In like manner, the 
last thought of the dying wife of Phinehas is grief 
at the carrying away of the Ark, for ‘ the glory is 
departed from Israel ’ (v. 21 ). All these are features 
which may lay claim to being historical. They 
prove that Jaliwism, amidst all amalgamation 
with relics of ancient Semitic nature religions, 
was even then a power which struck deep into the 
life and thought of its adherents, and was capable 
of awakening in them genuine piety. 

2 . Prophets.— 1. By far Hie most prominent 
place among the organs of genuine Jahwism is 
occupied by the prophets.* It is usual in this 
connexion, to bring together quite heterogeneous 
phenomena, and to couple the representatives 
of heathen Semitic mantic and sorcery with the 
genuine Hebrew proplietism which stood in the 
service of Jahwism. It cannot be denied that 
in the traditions of ancient Israel traces even of 
the former category are to be found, and such as 
plainly appear not to be inconsistent, in the mind 
of the narrators, with genuine Jaliwism. This 
was rendered possible when the moving force was 
no longer found in demonic powers, but in Jah¬ 
weh Himself. Thanks to the gifts with which 
Jahweh endows him, Moses surpasses the achieve¬ 
ments of the Egyptian magicians (Ex 4 2tf * 7 8ff *), 
making at the same time frequent use of his stall 
as of a magician’s wand (Ex 7 M 9'-" IT 0, btr *, Nu 20 7tf *). 
The same eftieacy that is attributed to the 
stretching forth of Moses’ staff is produced by the 
spear stretched forth by Joshua (Jos 8 18, **) ; it 
procures victory for Israel and the complete de¬ 
struction of the inhabitants of Ai. Even in 2 K 
13 18ff - a relic has been rightly discovered of the 
belief in divining by arrows, f It is not merely a 
symbolical action when king Joash, with his hands 
covered by the hands of Elisha, shoots a n arrow in 
the direction of the Syrians, and then, at the pro¬ 
phet’s command, smites with the arrows upon tho 
ground. These actions are rather a curse, ex- 

* Of monographs on Isr&elitish prophetism in general [see 
| IV. for the Literature on the writing' prophets] we would note 
specially : A. Knobel, Der Prophetisvfius der Hehrder, 2 Theile, 
Breslau, 1837 [antiquated in many respects, but a thorough¬ 
going work, and one that is still useful]; A. Kuenen, Beprofeten 
en de profetie onder Israel, 2 vole., Leiden, 1875 [Eng. tr., Lon¬ 
don, 1877]; C. H. Cornill, Der Israelitisehe Frophetismus: in 6 
Vortrdgen/iirgebildete Laien geschildert , Strassburg, 1894 u. 6; 
R. Kraetzschmar, Proj)het und Seherim alien Israel, Tubingen, 
1901 ; cf. also A. B. Davidson’s article Prophecy and Prophets 
in vol. iv., and his posthumous work, Old Testament Prophecy, 
Edinburgh, 1903. 

t So Schwally, Semit. Kriegsaltertumer , L 22. 
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pressed by deeds, which cannot fail to accomplish 
its purpose on the Syrians. Balaam, to whom 
(Nu 22 ^) the magical power of effectually blessing 
or cursing an entire nation is attributed, appears, 
nevertheless, in the whole passage (Nu 22-24) 
as a genuine prophet of Jahweh. All these are 
instances of the survival of a primitive system of 
magic, which, however, it was found possible to 
reconcile with Jahwism. So, according to Gn 
445 . Joseph practised the so-called hydromnnnj , 
a method of divining by means of a liquid in a 
bowl; and in Nu 17 18 W ff - we have simply a peculiar 
form of rhahdomanrv , or divining by means of a 
number of rods. Other forms of magic, such as 
necromancy . the art of the me Oncnim* etc., were 
at all times regarded by the representatives of 
genuine Jahwism as illegitimate, f But all the 
zeal of the prophets did not avail to prevent 
sorcery and divining from continuing in vogue 
down to the Exile and even beyond it, as out¬ 
growths of superstition for which the Jahweh 
religion (tan no more be held responsible than can 
Christianity for the countless forms of superstition 
which continue to hold sway within its pale down 
to the present day. 

The prophetism which is called up to us by 
names like Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, etc., has its roots in 
two altogether different phenomena, which finally 
became one, and consequently both received the 
same designation. On the one hand, there are 
the ‘seers’ of ancient times, on the other the 
ecstatic figures of the nrbfun.. The latter name 
became in the 8 tli cent, the collective title for the 
proper prophets of Jahweh ; hence it is usual— 
although less appropriate — to render the word 
when it occurs in the time of Samuel and 
Saul, by ‘ prophets.’ 

2 . The ‘seer 5 (ran rd’cA, or rvh hozeh) derives his 
name, not from /L,•/■*/:< iwj the future, although 
this is not. upon occasion, outride his role, lmt be¬ 
cause. with spiritual eye opened for him by his 
God, he sees what is hidden, and is able to an¬ 
nounce it. A condition of ecstasy is not necessary 
for this.—we never hear of such, lor instance, in the 
case of Samuel,—hut it may be connected with the 
act of vision. Tlius Balaam, who is nowhere, 
indeed, called ‘seer’ or ‘prophet,’ but who be¬ 
longs all the same to this category, speaks of 
himself as a man ‘ whose [outward] e\e is dosed,£ 
who heareth the words of God. who seech visions of 
the Almighty, sunk down and with unveiled eye’ 
(Nu 24 3f -In the case of all in this period who 
are entitled to he regarded as ‘seers’ there is an 
unmistakable connexion with mantic and sorcery, 
and that in the belief not only of the people but 
of the Jincient narrator. We have spoken of Moses 
as an expert in magic. True, he is never called 
‘seer,’ while the name ‘ prophet’ (in its later sense) 
is first given to him in Deuteronomy (IS 13 34 ,u ). 
The earlier view (Nu 12 ° [prob. E]) distinguishes 
liim, as one with whom God speaks face to face, 
from prophets elsewhere, to whom God reveals 
Himself by visions and dreams. The people of 
Israel must, however, in all ages have seen in 
Moses not only the ‘man of God,’ the powerful 
instrument of Jahweh in the establishing of the 
covenant at Sinai, the leader filled with the spirit 
of Jahweh (Nu ll 17 - 88 ), but also the ‘ seer ’ ac- 

* That is, either ‘cloud-gazers' (weather makers?) or those 
who deliver their oracles in a nasal or murmuring tone. In 
general, necromancers and other sorcerers have attributed to 
them a whispering, chirping, sighing , or murmuring. 

t The locus classicus for the various forms of sorcery is Dt 
18i0ff-, which is admirably expounded by W. Robertson Smith 
in his art. ‘ On the Forms of Divination and Magic enumerated 
in Deut xviii. 10 f.* in Joum. of PhiloL xiii. 273 ff., xiv. IKS ff. 
Of. also T. Witton Davies, Magic , Divination, and Demonology 
among the Hebrews and their Neighbours, London, 1803. 

t This meaning of the word is, indeed, uncertain; others 
piefer to interpret ‘ whose [spiritual] eye is opened.* 


quainted with the future. This is plain from the 
circumstance that two notable predictions of the 
future are put in his mouth : the Blessing of Moses, 
Dt 33 (see above, p. 650*), although in v. 4 it speaks 
of him in t he third person; and the much later 
Song, Dt 32, although in v. 7 it looks back to the 
time of Moses as the days of old, and in v. lyff * 
describes the experiences of Israel in Palestine as 
historical facts that belong to a far distant past. 

In the case of Balaam a mantic clement emerges 
in so far as, while he repeatedly insists that he 
can speak only what Jahweh gives him to say 
(Nu 22 8 - 18ff * 35 * ,J8 ), he yet has recourse to external 
measures (23 lff *), and actually goes out for a vision, 
i.e. a revelation of Jahweh by outward signs (23 :ir 
[where in v. 4 after the word ‘ Balaam ’ a more pre¬ 
cise statement about the kind of revelation has in 
all probability dropped out] 13ff *“ 7ff *), until, finally, 
(24 18 ’-) he abandons ihe role of soothsayer, and 
utters his oracles simply at the impulse of the 
Divine spirit. 

In the time of the Judges we should doubtless 
assign Deborah to the same category. She is 
called in Jg 4 4 ‘a prophetess/ i.e., in this instance, 
a woman capable or magical possession by the 
spirit of Jahweh, and able when in this condition 
to pronounce judicial decisions (v. 8 ). The really 
original account of her may, however, be expected 
to have survived in the Song of Deborah, although 
the attributing of this song to herself (in spite of 
her being addressed in v. 12 ) may be based on an 
erroneous interpretation of v. 7 (where we ought to 
render ‘till thou didst arise,’etc.). She is called 
in v. 7 * a mother in Israel.’ This implies the pos¬ 
session of the dignity of a highly esteemed priestess 
(ff- above on Jg 17 10 IS 11 ’), who Matches over the 
welfare of the people, ami can in timo of oppres¬ 
sion indicate beforehand the way of esiapo and 
the successful issue (4 Cfl *). But, above all. it is true 
of her that (like the God-in spired brtutit maidens of 
Germanic antiquity’) she can bewitch the people by 
her song, ami inllame their courage to the highest 
degree. That the n\ hole activity of Deborah is only 
in the spirit ami service of Jalnveh, is manifestly 
presupposed throughout its description. She rouses 
the wretchedly broken-up tribes to the conscious¬ 
ness that they form one body as the people of 
Jahweh, and inspire* them with courage to tight, 
and confidence in the war-God who hastens from 
Sinai to their help. 

Still more, however, does this role of an organ 
of Jahweh—nay, of a deliverer of the people from 
sore straits—belong to the man who for the first 
time expressly receives the honourable name of 
‘seer’ (1 S 9 11,w - iy ). In 9 a a prefatory gloss ex¬ 
plains that- in ancient times those who are now 
called ‘prophets’ ( ncbi'im) were called ‘seers.’ 
According to the narrative of I S l 1127f ‘ 2 ,8ff * 3 lff * 
(which is somewhat later than 1 S 9-10 18 ), Samuel 
was even before bis birth dedicated to Jahweh; 
at a tender age he was brought to Shiloh to 
enter upon Jahweli’s service, and there also he 
was honoured with a nocturnal revelation from 
Jahweh. \Yc thus meet here with the same com¬ 
bination of the functions of priest (cf. also 9 18 ) and 
seer (or prophet in the later sense of the term) as 
in the case of Moses. It may he noted, however, 
that the different sources present quite different 
pictures of Samuel. According to the later ones 
(IS 7. 8. 10 17ff - 12. 13 8tf - 15) he is the last ‘judge/ 
which means here not only temporary leader in a 
struggle, as in the ‘hero-stories’ of the Book of 
Judges, but simply ‘ruler/ one who wants only 
the title in order to be king. lie recalls the people 
from idolatry (7 8ff *), and procures for them, Dy 
prayer and sacrifice (v. 8ff *), lasting victory over the 
Philistines. In his old age he appoints liis sons to 
be judges, lays before Jahweh the people’s demand 
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for a king ( 8 1<r ‘)» calls together an assembly of the 
people at Mi?pah, where Saul is chosen by lot out 
of sill the tribes of Israel as king. This does not, 
however, prevent Samuel from continuing to act 
as before as the real ruler. He dismisses the 
people (HP); on the occasion of another popular 
assembly, at the urgent request of the people he 
promises his powerful intercession, ana that he 
will instruct them in the good and right way 
( 12 19 * aa ‘) m But, above all, in the rejection of Saul 
(13 8ff -; far milder is his conduct in 15 10tf *, a passage 
of a highly prophetic strain) he appears to display 
a caprice ana a lust for rule which nave long caused 
this passage to be regarded as containing the origi¬ 
nal type of hierarchical demands in opposition to 
the secular power. 

A very different picture of Samuel is sketched 
for us in the far older source, 1 S 9-10 16 . As he 
searches for the lost asses of his father, Saul with 
his servant passes by the house of Samuel. The 
servant draws Saul’s attention to the presence of 
the * man of God * in this city, 9® * The man is 
famous; all that he says comes to pass. Perhaps 
lie may tell us the way by which we have come ’ 
[not ‘ the way we should go.’ The servant means 
first to test Samuel’s knowledge of their previous 
journey, and, if that proves correct, his further 
counsel may be trusted]. Their only difficulty is 
about the customary present to the man of God, 
for their bread is exhausted. Luckily, however, 
the servant has a quarter shekel, and this they 
propose to give him. Samuel brilliantly justifies 
their confidence in him. He knows that the asses 
are already found (v.* 0 ). But he knows also some¬ 
thing quite different regarding the high destiny of 
Saul, secretly anoints him king next morning, and 
gives him exact details of three experiences he is 
to have the same day; and all these turn out as he 
has said. 

The high antiquity of this narrative as compared 
with that of the more recent sources strikes one at 
the first glance. The circumstance that the seer 
is applied to for information even in such secular 
and everyday matters as is the case here, betrays 
a very early date; and still more the circumstance 
that some bread or a quarter shekel should be con¬ 
sidered sufficient remuneration for him. We see 
very clearly, further, that this function of seer is 
combined with mantic. Even the later source, no 
doubt, attributes to Samuel extraordinary powers, 
as when ( 12 17f *) in the time of the wheat harvest 
(and therefore contrary to the usual course of 
nature) he ,can cause Jahweh to send thunder 
and rain. Still this magical power of prayer is 
something different from the magical knowledge 
of the past and the future of which we are told in 
9 s10 and 10 s *. 

If we were to be guided merely by appear¬ 
ances, we should have to conclude that in ch. 9 , in 
the most glaring opposition to the later record, 
Samuel is represented as a personage of purely 
local importance, a something betwixt seer and 
priest, such as was probably to be found then in 
every country town of Israel. For Saul himself 
knows nothing of him, but needs to have his atten¬ 
tion drawn to him by his servant. It can easily 
be shown, however, that such an impression is 
due to an illusion purposely created by the nar¬ 
rator in order to heighten the dramatic effect of 
his description. But all the while even he makes 
no concealment of the fact that Samuel is in quite 
a special manner the confidant and the instrument 
of Jahweh. The day before Saul’s arrival Jahweh 
has already (9 iwr *) announced him to Samuel as 
His chosen deliverer of His people, and Samuel 
feels himself thus authorized to anoint Saul in the 
name of Jahweh to be prince over His people 
Israel. This last act, in particular, implies a very 


high sense of the importance of the man and his 
relation to Jahweh. Then, again , Saul’s cousin 
(lU 1-4tf *), at the mention of Samuel, who is evidently 
named here as a well-known personage, is at once 
curious to know wliat he said, which shows that 
Saul must have known him as well, so that a 
merely local importance of the man in his own 
[dace of abode is out of the question. Rather 
must we still admit that in the later narrative 
a correct estimate is given, not indeed of the polit¬ 
ical r6le of the seer, but of his high spiritual and 
religious importance. The latter he evidently 
possessed as tlie maintainer and protector of pure 
Jahwism against all attempts to seduce the people 
to idolatry or at least to syncretism. But puie 
Jahwism was in those days synonymous with 
patriotism, for it was only from their own national 
God that the people could look for deliverance 
from the cruel oppression of the Philistines. And 
so he was honoured by later generations not only 
as the man of action, who, to carry out the strict 
command of Jahweh, hewed the Amalekite king 
Agag to pieces with his own hand * before Jahweh’ 
(1 S lo 3 ^, an undoubtedly good historical narra 
tive), but also as the man powerful in prayer, 
whose intercession for his people can be compared 
for efficacy to that of Moses (Jer 15 1 ).* 

The last + who in the early sources receives the 
designation ‘seer’ (hozck) is Gad, ‘the prophet 
( nubi ’), the seer of David ’ (2 S 24 u ). This is mani¬ 
festly to be understood as meaning, on the one 
hand, that Gad is to be reckoned among the pro¬ 
phets (in the later sense; and so we find him 
giving counsel to David, 1 S 22 s , and conveying 
to him an oracle from Jahweh, 2 S 24 llff -); and, on 
the other hand, that Gad filled the special office of 
1 seer ’ to David. In the latter capacity he would 
probably obtain oracles in the traditional fashion 
by mantic machinery. It is not difficult to under¬ 
stand why later generations, to whom l his kind of 
official seership had a heathen smack about it, 
preferred to ignore it and to put in its place a 
prophetic activity, which appeared to them far 
more intelligible and—in the case of a David—far 
more fitting. For this very reason, however, * the 
seer of David 5 may be considered to be an older 
and more correct designation of Gad than * the 
prophet.’ 

3. We have learned from the above discussion 
that the seers and * men of God ’ of ancient times 
—Moses, Deborah, Gad (partly)—received even at 
an early date the further designation of ndbt',Z 

* It was customary at one time to infer from l S 19 i 8 ff. that 
Samuel, especially in his capacity of head of a guild of prophets 
at Ramah, developed an activity which wrought in favour of 
the theocracy, and probably promoted also the growth of 
religious literature. But, apart from the fact that these 
n&rt'im (see below) are not to be offhand identified with the 
‘prophets' in the later sense of the term, there are the 
strongest objections to the historical character of this whole 
passage. The manifest contradiction with 153°* is alone suffi¬ 
cient to show that in in 3 #**- we have to do with a very late 
midrash, after the manner of 16 lir -. 

t We leave out of account the circumstance that the Chron¬ 
icler is acquainted with a ‘seer’ named Je'do (2 Ch 9-9) or 
'Iddo (12 15 ) in the reigns of Solomon, liehoboam, and Abijah, 
whereas in 13- 2 he is called ‘ prophet ’; and with a * seer * Jehu 
in the reign of Jeliosliaphafc (19‘ 2 ). When, again, the Chronicler 
gives the name of ‘ seer ’ even to the music masters of David, 
namely Asaph (2 Ch 2930), Heman (1 Ch 258), Jeduthun (2 Ch 
85 16 ), he follows a usage of language unknown elsewhere. 

X Here we may give all that is most essential regarding the 
etymology and the history of the usage of this term. The root 
ndbd ’ has not survived in Hebrew, for the verbal forms nibba* 
and hithnabbe' (‘ to show oneself a ndbV *) are derived from the 
substantive ndbV. But the Arabic and the oognate Heb. roots 
ndbah (‘ bark ’) and ndbd (* bubble forth ’) wow that ndbd 
means originally to throw out words or particular sounds with 
violence, as happens in mantic rapture or holy frenzy. (On the 
corresponding Assyr. roots* to carry off,’ ‘to tear away 
violently’ [carried away by a supernatural power], <i t J. 
Bewer, Amer. Joum. qfSemit. Lang, and Lit. xviii. 2, p. 120). 
Hence the howling dervishes of Islam have been rightly com¬ 
pared with the nibi’im of ancient Israel. NaJd then denotes 
[actively] properly one who professionally [this is implied in the 
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‘prophet* (or mibt'dh, ‘prophetess*). This, how¬ 
ever, may safely be pronounced an anachronism. 
In earlier times, down at least to the middle of 
the 9th cent, and even later, nabV (plur. nebi'im) 
meant something so different that this name could 
not have been given to Moses or Samuel. Hence, 
it may be added, the rendering of n&bi'im in the 
time of Samuel by ‘prophets* is misleading, and 
had better be avoided. The descriptions contained 
in 1 S 10® f * 10f *, taken along with the etymology of 
the word, show that we have to do with hands of 
enthusiasts, of whom the spirit of God has laid 
hold with overpowering force, and who, stimu¬ 
lated by loud music to greater frenzy, readily 
carry along others to participate in their conduct. 
This last feature is prominent not only in 1 S 
1 Q 6 . 10 , j n the i a te midrdsh 19 18ff *; and it reflects 
truly the character of such phenomena, as does 
also the statement that Saul stripped off his 
clothes, and lay naked for a day and a night in 
holy frenzy.* 

Analogous phenomena are reported alike from 
the ancient religions, from the Christian Middle 
Ages, and from the sphere of heathen peoples at 
the present day; and it would be complete per¬ 
versity to set them all down simply to deceit and 
hypocritical pretensions. The only question that 
arises for us is: What is the special significance 
of this phenomenon upon ancient Hebrew soil, and 
how far has it a religious significance in the realm 
of Jahwism ? Unfortunately, owing to the scanty 
traditions at our disposal, we must here have re¬ 
course to pure conjectures. These, however, are 
such as may claim a high degree of probability. In 
the first place, it will not admit of doubt that these 
nfibi'im were originally a Canaanite growth, and 
were adopted by the Hebrews from that quarter. 
This conclusion is favoured by the fact that the 
other forms of man tic, possession, and sorcery, also 
took their rise in all probability upon Canaanite 
soil. Hut the ‘spirit of God,’ which, according to 
the word of Samuel, passes from the n&biim, at 
Gibeali to Saul, is expressly called in 1 S 10 6 * the 
spirit of Jahweh,’ and nothing else could he 
thought of in view of the whole context. The 
moving cause, again, that led to whole companies 
being inflamed by the spirit of Jahweh to holy 
frenzy was doubtless the sore straits of the time, 
the heavy yoke of the Philistine domination. It 
can hardly be an accident that Saul (10°) is seized 
with holy frenzy at the very spot where the pillar 
(3*¥)), or, according to another interpretation, the 
administrator of the Philistines, was located. As 
in the Middle Ages the ravages of the plague gave 
rise to troops of flagellants, so, in the period of 
which we are speaking, subjection to a people 
hated and esteemed unclean produced a condition 
of great excitement, and lea to frequent gather¬ 
ings of those who were seized with a violent desire 
to procure the intervention of the national God of 
Israel, who was regarded, above all, as the war- 

formation of the word] gives utterance to ecstatic cries, or 
exhibits other tokens of holy frenzy. True, this original sense 
of the word became more and more weakened. Even the 
ntbVim of the time of Elijah and Elisha (see above) have 
already become only pale reflexions of the n&bi'im of Samuel’s 
day. But when nabV had been fully adopted os the honorific 
appellation of the true prophets of Jahweh (so already in 
Am is 8» [where the wife of Isaiah is culled by himself, 
in conformity with his offlciol name, ‘the prophetess’]), the 
recollection of its original meaning was all the more forgotten. 
Otherwise, Abraham could not have been in Gn 20? (E) called 
a ndbV, to whom one could look for effectual intercession. 
Nay, in Ps 1061& the same title is given to the patriarchs in 
general, with their families. Evidently, all that still attaches 
to the word here is the notion of confidants and favourites of 
God. 

* A trace of the bearing of these t \8bVim has very probably 
survived down to a late date in the verb hiftlph, ‘ pro¬ 
phesy,* which means primarily * to let drop,' sc. slaver, as is usual 
with epileptics and madmen. 


God. This purpose was served chiefly by the 
ecstatic cries from which the nSbi’im originally 
derived their name. Hence Schwally ( Semit . 
Kriegsnltertumer , i. 110) may be right in assign¬ 
ing a warlike origin to the whole appearance of 
these nebi’tm (as well as the Nazirites; see below). 
We are reminded how, in the case of Samson, 
his being seized with the spirit of Jahweh is re¬ 
peatedly connected with acts of vengeance on the 
Philistines (Jg 14 19 15 14ff ). In a certain sense, 
then, these neoi'im may be regarded as organs of 
Jahweh; but they belonged to quite a different 
species, and followed a different calling from the 
so called organs of Jahweh of later times. 

4. Notwithstanding, there w r as not wanting even 
at the court of David some representation of 
genuine prophetism in the later sense of the term. 
Apart from Gad, who announced to David a 
coming punishment at the hands of Jahweh (2 S 
24 llfr *), we meet with a representative of it in the 
remarkable personality of Nathan. Nowhere, in¬ 
deed, do we read of his special endowment with the 
spirit of Jahweh. After David’s sin in the matter 
of Uriah, we read in 2 S 12 1 simply: * And Jahweh 
sent Nathan to David.* But the combination of 
skill and courage in the way in which Nathan 
awakens the conscience of the king and pronounces 
the judgment of Jahweh upon him, and then 
follows this up by announcing the forgiveness of 
his sin, reminds us of the way in which Isaiah 
afterwards faced Ahaz (Is 7) and Hezekiah (39). 
It is nowhere stated that Nathan held any official 
position, and the usual comparison with a court 
preacher has no support in the early source. The 
role, not quite free from danger, which he plays in 
1 K 1 in the palace intrigue, in favour of Solomon 
and against Adonijali, is sufficiently explained by 
the position he had held as the tutor of Solomon 
(2 S 12 25 ). Besides, it may be questioned (as in the 
case of Gad) whether the title nab £ as applied to 
Nathan is as early as the time of David (which 
would contradict 1 S 9 9 , where this signification 
of the word is plainly reserved for a much later 
date), or whether it is due to a readily intelligible 
expansion at a redactor’s hand. In V it may 
belong to the Deuteronomic revision of the older 
narrative. Strangely enough, however, it is want¬ 
ing in 12 1 in the MT on the occasion of the first 
mention ot his name in the early source, and 
throughout the whole of this narrative. In 1 K 1 
the title is almost always attached to the name, 
yet there are certain indications * that make it at 
least possible that its presence is due to a late 
insertion. If it is original, we must conclude that 
it stands for an official position, that indeed of a 
4 seer’ like G ad, and in the interposition of Nathan 
in 2 S 12 we should have to see an unusual evi¬ 
dence of that position. 

The same difficulty recurs in the case of Ahijah 
of Shiloh (1 K ll a “ r - 14 2,18 , but not 15 29 ). Afcijah’s 
symbolical action in tearing his mantle to pieces 
and giving ten of these to Jeroboam, as well as 
his conduct towards Jeroboam’s wife and his 
utterances in the name of Jahweh, place him quite 
in line with the Jahweh prophets of the 8 th cent.; 
but the question remains whether the title ndbV 
is not to he set down to the account of the 
Deuteronom. recension, in which the original story 
aliout Ahijali is unquestionably now presented to 
us. The same remark applies to Jenu, the son 

* In v.io the MT but not Luc. has the addition. In v.34 the 
LXX has certainly preserved the original text (‘and anoint 
him,’ etc., without any subjects following); in the MT there 
has been inserted from v.$ first ‘Zadofc the priest* (hence 
'shall [sing.] anoint him,’ etc.), and then, further, ‘Nathan the 
prophet.’ In v. 43 Luc. still betrays the original text ‘and 
there anointed [sing.l him the priest Z&dok*; yet here too, aa 
we see in MT and LXX <l>oth ‘and theie anointed’ [plur.] etc.), 
there was inserted after ‘ ^iidok,’ although this in contradiction 
of v.* 4 , ‘ Nathan the prophet.’ 
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of Hanani, who announced an oracle of Jahweh 
against Baasha, king of Israel (1 K 16 lff ). 

But, even if in all the above instances nabt* 
should be an anachronism, the important fact 
remains that at no period were there wanting 
in Israel suitable organs for giving expression 
at the Divine command to the pleasure and, in 
a remarkable decree, the displeasure of Jahweh. 
We are reminded of the old naive seership of a 
Samuel, when the wife of Jeroboam I. goes to 
consult Abijah about the illness of her son, and 
proposes to recompense him with ten loaves and 
cakes and a jar of honey (1 K 14 3 ). But, just 
as Samuel was informed beforehand of the coming 
of Saul (1 S 9 18 ), the approach of Jeroboam’s wife 
is made known to the blind Ahijah. This serves 
also to authenticate him as an instrument of 
Jahweh; and the importance of his message to 
the whole Northern kingdom raises him (and Jehu) 
far above a ‘ seer * of the olden time, and gives him 
the appearance of a worthy forerunner of the true 
Jahweh prophets. 

5 . Of ecstatics such as meet us in I S 10 5ff - 19 l8ff - 
we have encountered none since the time of 
Samuel; of 4 seers’ in the ancient sense only a few 
names have come under our notice. All the more 
is our interest aroused by the manifold and strong 
evidences of the presence of prophetism in the 
Northern kingdom in the 9th cent., from the time 
of Abab (c. 876 ff.) down to the death of Elisha 
under king Joash (2 K 13 14ff '). For the copious 
stream of tradition regarding this period we are 
indebted to the circumstance that the compiler 
of the present Books of Kings has largely incor¬ 
porated in his work the special (written) accounts 
of Elijah and Elisha, the so-called ‘ Mirror of the 
Prophets’ (1 K 17-19. 21 1 ** 27-29, 2 K 2-8 15 9 1 ' 13 
1314 -21) ft j s t, rae that even here we must be on 
our guard against understanding the narrative 
absolutely from the standpoint of a later age. 
Elijah and Elisha, like the nebt’tm who sur¬ 
round them, are not to be summarily identified 
with the Jahweh prophets of the following cen¬ 
tury. These on the contrary, remind us 

in many respects of the neb Vim of the time of 
Saul, except that their zeal for Jahweh is directed 
against a different foe. 

(a) To begin with Elijah, it is noteworthy here 
once more that in the original text he is only once 
reckoned amongst the nebVtm, namely in 1 K 18 22 , 
in words put into his own mouth, but in a context 
where no other designation was possible. In 18^, 
on the other hand, the original text, according 
to the LXX, was simply, ‘And Elijah called to 
heaven and said,’ etc. Now, it is surely no acci¬ 
dent that the narrator himself avoids giving the 
name nabt' to Elijah, who, in spite of some cog¬ 
nate features (see below), is not to be placed on the 
same platform as the nebt'im of his entourage , but 
holds a higher place than they. The widow, of 
Zarephath (1 K 17 18 * **) calls him (as the servant of 
Saul does Samuel in 1 S 9 6ff *) a ‘man of God’ in 
whose mouth is the true word of Jahweh.* 

The circumstance that the imposing figure of 
Elijah the Tishbite now (1 K 17 1 ) steps quite 
abruptly upon the stage, may be due to the com¬ 
piler of the present Books of Kings having sup¬ 
pressed something that went before. But else¬ 
where, too, the sudden appearances and disappear¬ 
ances of Elijah are remarkable (cf. 1 K 18™* and 
2 K 2 16 ). The very commencement of his activity 
exhibits him as quite an extraordinary person¬ 
ality. He does not announce it as a message 
from Jahweh that the next years shall see neither 

*2K1«- *3, where likewise Elijah is called ‘ man of God,’ is a 
late midrash. Again, 1K 20*, where one of the ngbl’lm (cf. 
v. 22 ) is spoken of as a 'man of God,' does not belong to the 
‘Histories of the Prophets.' 


dew nor rain till he shall intimate the contraiy, 
but swears by Jahweh, in whose service he is, 
that it shall be so.. This conveys the impression 
that Jahweh has given him full powers over the 
forces of nature. Yet he himself (v. 14 ) ascribes 
the miracle of the widow’s cruse of oil to the com¬ 
mand of Jahweh, and the return of the rain to 
His sending it. By his prayers he wins back 
from Jahw eh the newly deceased son of the w idow 
(v. J7ff -), and shows himself, finally, at Jaliweli’s 
command, to Ahab (18 ,ff *). Now at last, when we 
make acquaintance with 'Obadiah, Ahab’s major- 
domo (18“ ff -), w r e learn what has been the real 
cause of the years of drought. These are mani¬ 
festly traced to Jezebel’s bloody persecution of the 
nebiHm because they had opposed the spread of 
the cult of the Tynan Baal (see above, p. 647 b ). 
’Obadiah himself, in harmony with his name, a 
true ‘worshipper of Jahweh,’ had hid a hundred 
w£&f’fwiby fifties in a cave, and supplied them with 
food—a proof this of the bloody earnestness of the 
rsecution. ‘Obadiah show's such deference to 
ijah (v. 7tf *) that the impression of the latter as a 
magical personality is once more left upon us. 
Elijah, however, exhibits himself in his true great¬ 
ness in his meeting with Ahab on the occasion of 
the Divine judgment at Carmel (18 luff *), for which 
he compels the king to make the necessary pre¬ 
parations. There he stands alone, over against 
the 450 nttbi’tm of Baal.* His words to the people 
(v. 21 ) show that his aim is, at any cost, to put an 
end to the prevailing syncretism between Jalnveh 
and Baal. The ridicule w T hich he pours (v. 27 ) upon 
the vain efforts of the prophets of Baal goes essen¬ 
tially beyond the sphere of mere henotheism, and 
is equivalent to a complete denial, not only of the 
power but of the very existence of Baal! And, 
wiien Jahweh by a heightened (v. 84f -) miraculous 
display has brilliantly evinced His claim to be the 
true God, Elijah is content with no half measures. 
The complete reversal of the sentiments of the 
people leads them to consent, at his command, to 
slaughter the 450 prophets of Baal at the £ishon. 

In the appendix to this narrative (18 41ff *) we 
meet with several features which again remove 
Elijah from the purely spiritual sphere and set 
him—even physically—in a kind of magical light. 
He hears in advance the rushing of the rain. The 
whole of the strange attitude he assumes in v. 42 
can scarcely be otherwise explained than as a 
performance (rain-charming?) borrowed from the 
sphere of magic. But in v. 46 the ‘ hand of Jahweh * 
(i.e., in view of the linguistic usage elsewhere, 
an ecstatic condition produced by Jahweh) is ex¬ 
pressly called in to account for "Elijah’s running 
before Abab’s chariot from Carmel to Jezreel (at 
least a five hours’ journey). To the same category 
belongs the statement of 19 5 ' 8 , that, in the strength 
of the food brought him by an angel, he was able 
to travel 40 days and 40 nights till he came to 
9oreb, the mount of God. 

It may be noted that even ch. 19 is still domi¬ 
nated by the one great idea at the root of Elijah’s 
ministry, namely, his struggle on behalf of Jahweh 
against Baal. His complaint to Jahweh (v. 14 ) relates 
to the fruitlessness of his zeal for Jahweh, the 
throwing down of His altars and the slaying of 
His prophets. In Jahweh’s reply (v. 10ff -) it is well 
worthy of note that Elijah receives commissions 
—the anointing of IJazael to be king of Syria, 
and Jehu to be king of Israel—which involve his 
taking part in a political upheaval, nay, in a rebel¬ 
lion against the regularly constituted ruler. The 
further ‘ Histories of the Prophets ’ know nothing 
of any executing of the latter commission by 
Elijah; at most it might be conjectured from 

* On the 400 prophets of the ’fek&rdh afterwards introduced 
into v.10, see above, p. 647 b , ne'e. 
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2 K 8 12f - and 9 lir * that he handed over to Elisha 
those commissions which it was impracticable for 
himself to carry out. All that he attended to 
personally was the call of Elisha (1 K 19 1W ) by 
casting his mantle over him. This might be in¬ 
terpreted as simply a symbolical transaction—an 
investiture with the prophetic office by means of 
what had become even then the usual official garb 
of the prophets, the mantle [of hair]. In reality, 
however, a feature of the ancient mantic once 
more presents itself here. As we see from 2 K 
2 ». miraculous virtues belong to this mantle: 
through its possession Elisha becomes heir also 
of the spirit of Elijah. It is in the light of this 
that we must understand 1 K 19 19 . The mantle of 
Elijah, cast upon Elisha, exerts a magical power 
over him, compelling him to attach himself to 
Elijah. 

The ministry of Elijah finds a fitting conclusion 
in the courageous front he offers to Ahab on 
account of the judicial murder of Naboth (1 K 
21 17ff ). As Nathan had once done to David, and 
Ahijah to the wife of Jeroboam I., so here Elijah 
comes forward, at Jahweh’s command, as the em¬ 
bodied conscience of the theocracy to face the 
king. And so overwhelming is the power of his 
word, that Ahab, although at first defiant (v. 20 ), 
ends by submitting as a humble penitent. 

To sum up the results of our investigation, we 
gather, on the one hand, that the tradition regard¬ 
ing Elijah has not remained uninfluenced by 
legend; and, on the other hand, that prophetism 
even in his person still exhibits a connexion with 
various survivals of the most ancient conceptions 
—nay, even with magic. All this is said quite 
apart from his altogether extraordinary end—his 
translation to heaven in a fiery chariot with fiery 
horses. Whether this story (2 K 2 ) belongs to the 
original Elijah-narratives, or whether it has not 
rather displaced an older narrative of his end, is 
open to dispute, llut, in any case, it is strong 
evidence of the estimate formed of the imposing 
figure of Elijah by his eountiymen. Even if the 
legend of Elijah’s translation be connected with 
the honorific appellation ‘ Israel’s chariot and 
horsemen ’ (2 K 2 l!i ; used also of Elisha in 13 14 ), 
i.e. equal in importance to, or taking the place of, 
chariots and horsemen to Israel, it remains true 
that such a legend could have taken its rise only 
about one whose activity could not be thought 
of but as enduring, and whose fellowship with 
his God was known to have been so close that 
its interruption seemed inconceivable. Viewed in 
this way. even the legend becomes a witness of 
the first rank to the fact that, in the times of 
greatest peril to the continuance of Jahwism, the 
God of Israel did not lack chosen vessels for His 
service—figures such as one would look for in vain 
in the whole realm of heathen religions. 

( b) Elijah’s servant and successor Elisha, who 
fell heir not only to his mantle but (according to 
2 K 2 9ff -) to a double portion of his spirit, is notably 
inferior in significance to him. This is partly 
explained by the circumstance that, after the 
bloody extirpation of the worship of Baal by 
Jehu, whose revolt against Jehoram was insti¬ 
gated by Elisha himself (2 K there was no 

longer much occasion for vigorous activity in the 
religious sphere. Elisha’s last interview with 
Joash (13 14rt *) shows clearly the high consideration 
which he received from the dynasty of Jehu. But 
even in the passages which record incidents in 
the reign of Jehoram, though Elisha expresses 
his strong disapproval of this king (3 13f< ; 6 :i - prob¬ 
ably has to do still with Ahab), we never (except 
in 9 lff *) hear of his bearding the monarch after the 
manner of Elijah. In the forefront of the Elisha- 
nanatives stands the sore oppression of Israel by 


the Syrians, and here Elisha interposes actively 
more than once. By the way, these Elisha- 
narratives, when compared with those regarding 
Elijah, which are not indeed without lacuna *, 
but are far more of a unity, exhibit a somewhat 
motley mixture of separate anecdotes, as these 
were supplied by the varying popular tradition. 
It is a vain eli’ort to seek for a chronological thread 
running through them. (The unnamed king of 
G- lff * evidently belongs to the dynasty of Jehu, 
whereas the * son of a murderer ’ of v . 88 is in all 
probability Ahab). Some narratives may be plainly 
recognized as imitations of the stories about 
Elijah (so certainly 2 K 4 2ff * compared with 1 K 
17 1& *, and 2 K 4 8afr * compared with 1 K 17 19ff *)» and 
thereby betray at the same time the secondary 
character of the whole figure of Elisha in com¬ 
parison with that of Elijah. There prevails in 
the Elisha-narratives an unmistakable tendency 
to lay special emphasis not only on his wonder¬ 
working power, but also on his high prestige and 
the inviolability of his person (2 K 2 23f -). A recom¬ 
mendation from him is of great weight with the 
king and the commander-in-chief (2 K 4 18 ); the 
king readily follows his counsel and yields to his 
demand ( 6 21ff * 13 15ff -), and is anxious to hear from 
Elisha’s servant Gehazi of the great deeds of his 
master ( 8 4 ). The fame of Elisha extends far beyond 
the borders of the Northern kingdom. Jehoshaphafc 
of Judah knows that the word of God is to be 
found -with him (3 12 ). The Syrian king Benhadad 
has scarcely heard of his arrival in Damascus 
(8 7ff ) when he sends IJazael to consult him about 
the issue of his sickness ; and Razael takes with 
him 40 camels’ burden of the precious things of 
Damascus as a present for Elisha. Elsewhere 
(5“) the absolute disinterestedness of the prophet 
is emphasized, as are his magnanimity and mild¬ 
ness in 6 -- ,r \ 

In regard to the activity of Elisha it is note¬ 
worthy that, while he is called by preference (28 
times) ‘man of God,’ lie also appears in the Elisha- 
narratives as niibV, and that m the later sense of 
the term. So in 1 K 19 16 , where Elijah is directed 
to anoint * him to be a nabt ; 2 K 3 llff -, where 
Jehoshaphat recognizes him as a true prophet, 
through whom Jahweh may be consulted; cf. 
also o 8 , where Elisha classes himself amongst 
the nebVtm. In the mouth of others he is 
called without qualification ‘ the prophet ’ (5 s 9 1 ), 
receiving this title even from heathen speakers 
(5 13 G 12 ). 

The methods by which Elisha works are partly 
the usual ones, wnieh are recorded also of Samuel 
and Elijah—namely, the proclaiming of a word 
that has come to him from Jahweh (2 K 3 16ff * 4 4S 
7 1 ), and prayer (4 :k} G 17f *). Along with these, how¬ 
ever, we meet in his case again with a variety of 
features which have been already described in 
speaking of Elijah, and which recall the ecstatic 
conditions and magical methods of the ancient 
neb Vim. He needs the services of a harper if 
‘the hand of Jahweh’ (see above, on IK 18 46 ) 
is to come upon him. Quite peculiar to him is 
the gift which we nowadays call telepathic sight 
and hearing (2 K 5“ 6 12 * 33 7 2 8 18 ; cf. also 6 16ff *, 
where Elisha and, at his prayer, his servant also 
see the heavenly horses and fiery chariots on the 
mountain). But with special frequency miraculous 
acts are attributed to him. Even if stories like 
the purifying of the spring at Jericho by using 
salt ( 2 laff *), the making of bitter fruits palatable 
through meal (4 S8ff ), or the causing of the axe to 
spring to the surface of the water ( 6 6 ) are not 

* Since we never hear elsewhere of prophets being 1 anointed, 
and as it is not even performed by Elijah in this instance (ci 
v.i»), ‘anoint’ must here be used in the weakened sense of 
'install.' 
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meant to be taken as recording miracles, but 
merely prove what a fondness there was for hand¬ 
ing down the memory even of less important 
incidents of his life, there remain a number of 
others which, to say the least, place him alongside 
of Elijah. The wonder wrought on the widow’s 
cruse of oil (2 K 4 2ff -) exhibits a heightened form 
as compared with the general promise of 1 K 
17 14ff -; and the same is the case with the raising 
from the dead recorded in 2 K seeing that a 
much longer time had elapsed since the death than 
in 1 K 17 18ff \ At the same time 2 K 4 aw - expressly 
teaches that magical weapons are not efficacious 
in every hand: in vain Gefiazi lays the staff of 
Elisha upon the face of the dead—it is only the 
prayer and the personal physical influence of the 
man of God that can call back to life. The ful¬ 
filment of Elisha’s promise to the Shnnammite 
(4 IU ) and of that to Naaman the leper (in the latter 
instance the promise being carried by a messenger) 
might also be attributed to the intercession of the 

S rophet. In reality, however, the narrative may 
e intended to be understood to mean that the 
promise of the prophet is as certain to be inevitably 
fulfilled as was his curse ( 2 281 *). In 6 18 - 20 it is the 
prayer of Elisha that strikes the Syrians blind 
and restores them to Bight; and in both these 
cases (as already in 6 17 ) the efficacy of the prayer 
is instantaneous. The feeding of 100 men with 
20 barley loaves (d 48 *-) is the counterpart of the 
miracle of the widow’s oil-cruse ; the transferring 
of the leprosy of Naaman to Gebazi (5- 7 ) corre¬ 
sponds to the instantaneous effect of the curse 
in 2 “ 

All this may be regarded as furnishing sufficient 
evidence that even Elisha is still closely allied to 
the n&bt'tm in the old sense, but at the same time 
also that, like Elijah, he is distinguished from 
them, and forms along with him a connecting link 
between the old seers and the prophets proper. 
That his political activity, too, as exercised in 
the interest of pure Jahwism, was no slight one, 
would be sufficiently evidenced even by 9 Iff -, and 
it is not without reason that he too received from 
king Joash the honourable appellation of ‘ chariot 
and horsemen of Israel.’ Regarding what was 
perhaps his most important activity, the direction 
of the guilds of nibi’tm, we shall have to speak 
below. 

(c) But we have still to notice one Israelitish 
prophet who in the reign of Ahab holds as peculiar 
a place as Elijah himself, namely Micaiah ben- 
Imlah, the subject of the narrative of 1 K 22 s tf \ 
Afiab cannot endure him, because it is his wont 
always to prophesy evil to him. Jehosliaphat 
deprecates Afiab’s remark; evidently he sees, in 
the very fact that Micaiah is mostly a prophet 
of ill, the evidence of true inspiration, whereas the 
unbroken harmony with which the numerous other 
prophets promise good fortune had awakened his 
distrust In fact, Micaiah will speak only what 
Jahweh bids him (v. 14 ). It is thus the intention 
of Jahweh that he, like the others, should at first 
hold out deceitful promises (v. w ). Ahab, however, 
sees through this conduct, and Micaiah, when the 
king presses him, delivers Jahweh’s message of 
woe, explaining at the same time, by relating his 
remarkable vision, why all the rest of the pro¬ 
phets had become victims of the ‘ lying spirit ’: 
Jahweh Himself has ordered it to be so. The 
circumstance that Micaiah himself does not share 
their fate, but is informed in his vision as to the 
real course of Jahweh’s purpose, shows sufficiently 
the height at which he stands above the ordinary 
n&bVim; and his threat against Ahab finds speedy 
realization at Ramoth-gilead. Hence we may say 
that Micaiah ben -1 mlah is the first who bears all 
the marks of the true prophet of Jnhweh, without 


anything to remind us of a connexion with the 
nebt'im in the old sense. 

6 . With the n&bi'im of the latter class, as these 
belong to the time of Elijah and Elisha, we have 
still to occupy our attention here. Their affinity 
with the n&bi'im of the time of Saul consists, 
above all, in the circumstance that, like the latter, 
they make their appearance in whole groups— 
nay, in guilds. This is implied by the very de¬ 
signation so frequently applied to them — bSrU 
Ican-ngbi'im (lit. ‘sons of the prophets’). This 
does not mean ‘ pupils or disciples or the prophets,* 
but ‘those who belong to the prophetio order** 
(or, at times, evidently to prophetic guilds; so, 
e.g ., in 2 K 2 3, 6 - 7 * 18 4 1 * ® 6 1 ), and in so far they are 
the same as the simple n&bVim (1 K 18 4 * 13 20 41 
22 tf " :s - a21 *). An individual is called nabt’ (1 K 
20 ia * aa .“) or ‘one of the bitnS kan-nebi'tm* (v. 88 ). 
The existence of a guild is pointed to also in 20 41 . 
This passage can be understood to mean only that 
the prophet there spoken of put the covering above 
his eyes to conceal a tattooing or some other char¬ 
acteristic mark t by which the n&btim in general 
were recognized as belonging to the service of 
Jahweh. 

There are a number of passages which indicate 
that groups of these nebi'im lived together : so at 
Bethel (2 K 2 s ) and at Jericho (v. 6 ; 4 s8 ‘ in Gilgal ’). 
Such a settlement is pointed to plainly by the 
story about an enlargement of a building ( 6 lff ). 
That Elisha lived with them is nowhere said ; 
even 4 s8 implies no more than that once, when 
on a visit to Gilgal, he set about providing a meal 
for them. But it is very noteworthy that we 
twice (4® and 6 1 ) meet with an expression which 
supplies us with unexpected information regarding 
the nature of these guilds : * they sit before Elisha/ 
This means not simply that they group themselves 
around him or rejoice in his company, but that 
(after the manner of the NT expression ‘ to sit 
at the feet of some one’) they sit before him as 
disciples before the master or pupils before the 
teacher. It is true that even here tne current term 
‘schools of the prophets* is justified only to a 
very limited extent. For, in the first place, accord¬ 
ing to 4 1 there are amongst the benk han-nebfim 
even married men; and, secondly, they already 
exercise to a large extent (see below) a public 
activity. Nor do we read anywhere of any found¬ 
ing of these ‘schools’ by Elijah or Elisha. Still 
it appears to admit of no doubt that in 4 s8 and 6 1 
we nave to do with occasional instruction of the 
members by Elisha, or wfith didactic conversations 
with them ; nay, even the idea of their occupying 
themselves with religious literature is not a far¬ 
fetched one, although there is no direct allusion 
to it. That the relation between them and Elisha 
was that of disciples to a master, is favoured by 
the affection and reverence so evidently shown by 
the ngbi’im in addressing him as ‘ man of God.* 

It might appear from the majority of the Elisha- 
narratives as if the nitbftm, with him at their 
head, led a life wholly retired and devoted to the 
worship of Jahweh; but there are other passages 
which testify to a public activity, and that—in 
harmony with the main postulate of genuine 
prophetism—at the impulse of the spirit of J ahweh. 
In 1 K 2 U 88 one of the bini han-nebVim asks his 
companion, by the direction of Jahweh , to wound 
him; and, when he refuses, he tells him that for 
disobedience to the command of Jahweh he shall 
be torn by a lion. His message to Ahab, again, 
he announces as a word from Jahweh (v. 4a ), and 
so already in w . 18,28 [where this prophet is even 
called a ‘man of God*]. And in 22 6ff - the spirit 

* 01 above, p. 648, regarding an analogous expression, b&rti 
ha-'&dhtm. 

+ So Kraetachmar, Prophet tend Seher im atom. *irael t p. P. 
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of Jahweh is expressly spoken of in connexion 
with the n&bi'tm. The same Zedekiah, the son of 
Chenaanah, who in 1 K 22 u supports his promise 
to Afcab by the symbol of iron horns, asks (v. 94 ) 
Micaiah in anger: ‘In what way is the spirit 
of Jahweh passed from me to speak with thee?’ 
He cannot believe that he has now become the 
victim of a lying spirit when he knew himself 
formerly to be inspired by the true spirit of 
Jahweh. So also in 2 K 2 3 * 8 the question of the 
benS han-nebi’im to Elisha is to be understood as 
meaning that they too have had it revealed to 
them by the spirit that the translation of Elijah 
is impending. 

Like the true Jahweh prophets, these nebt’tm 
sometimes answer inquiries (1 K 22 5<r *); at other 
times, acting on their own initiative, they pro¬ 
claim the word of Jahweh in the public interest 
( 20 1M * 28, awr ‘). In this connexion we are struck 
with their great numbers. 'Obadiah rescues 10U 
of them from the fury of Jezebel; some 400 are 
assembled by Ahab ( 22 tf ); more than 50 live to¬ 
gether at Gilgal (2 K 2 7 - 16 ). These numbers are 
surely evidence of the intensity of the excitement 
and the zeal for the God of Israel when Ilis worship 
appeared to be endangered by Baal (to whom, in 
1 K 18 19 , so many as 450 ncbi’im are attributed). 

Now, it has been argued that none of the 
passages which speak of any public activity on 
the part of the nebVitn belong to the Elijali- 
and Elisha - narratives, but to the very valuable 
ancient ‘ Ahab - source ’ (1 K 20 . 22). The latter, 
it is pointed out, knows nothing of guilds of 
nebt'im or of their being directed by Elijah or 
Elisha, as, conversely, the Elisha-narratives know 
nothing of a public activity on the part of their 
bene han-nebVim. The difference between the two 
sources must at once be acknowledged. But their 
accounts are not mutually exclusive, although 
their historical view-point is dillerent, and the 
period involved in the Elisha-narratives is some- 
wdiat later than the other. A very notable 
evidence of the continuance of the old view of 
the nebt'im is found in 2 K 9 11 . The ollicers of 
Jehu roundly call Elisha’s messenger, who in v . 1 
is expressly reckoned among the bene han-nebl’im, 
a ‘mad enthusiast’ (y^o). This implies that 
there w r as expected of him, and certainly not of 
him alone but also of his comrades, an ecstatic 
condition, and even utterances due to a kind of 
possession; which shows that, in spite of the milder 
character of the later ncbi’fon, there were still occa¬ 
sional outbursts of their old nature, as we make 
its acquaintance in 1 S 10 81f * and 19 lwir . 

7. A final trace of the old notion of the prophetic 
spirit as a mysterious agency which hurries a whole 
crowd along is found in the narrative of Nu ll 17, ' S)S \ 
The latter belongs in all piobability to the E 
source, and hence falls within the period with 
which we are dealing, namely, prior to the rise 
of written prophecy. A portion of the spirit of 
Jahweh, which rests upon Moses, suffices to throw 
70 of the elders of Israel into a condition of rapture. 
Two who remained, behind in the camp, Eldad 
and Medad, are seized even there by the spirit 
of Jahweh because they also are marked out as 
amongst those destined to share in the leadership 
of the people (cf. v. 17 ). This endowment with the 
spirit for more secular ends is indeed foreign to 
the oldest point of view; hut, on the other hand, 
the seizure of whole groups by the spirit of Jahweh 
finds its only analogy in the old ncbVtm , so that 
we could not deal with this case except by w ay of 
appendix to our account of the latter. 

3. Nazirites*— 1 . Amongst those who served as ex¬ 
press organs of genuine Jahwism we must, further, 
include the Nazirites. The name (ttj) is gener¬ 
ally explained to mean ‘ the consecrated one.’ But 
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it is questionable if the verbal forms to which 
appeal is made in favour of this sense rre not de¬ 
rived from the substantive naztr , and this again 
from nezer , the [consecrated] head-ornament (fre¬ 
quently used of a diadem, but also of the unshorn 
liair ol the head). In that case naztr w T ould denote 
originally one whose head is graced with unshorn 
hair—a view wdiieh is supported by the circum¬ 
stance that in Lv 2o 5 - 11 the unpruned vine, which 
is still decked with its full quota of leaves, is like¬ 
wise called ndzir . All the same, we do not mean to 
deny that the notion of 1 consecrated ’ one came, at 
an early period, to be connected with naztr ; so 
especially in the collocation ‘ a naztr of God,’ Jg 
13 5,7 16 17 . 

2 . The few OT passages which inform us as to 
the Nazirate are all at one as to its being a condi¬ 
tion of consecration to God which shows itself in 
submitting to certain restrictions. Three of these 
are specilied : the leaving of the hair of the head 
unshorn, abstinence from wine and intoxicating 
drink, and the avoiding of defilement by a corpse. 
It is questionable, however, whether these restric¬ 
tions w ere always in force at the same time, and 
especially is there doubt as to the relation between 
the obligation for life and the obligation for a 
fixed period. We must first, therefore, examine 
the various statements separately. 

3 . The only historical instance of a Nazirite is 
Samson. As to Samuel, who is also usually in¬ 
cluded among the Nazirites, ail that is said in 1 S 
l 11 is that his mother vowed before his birth to 
give him over to Jahweh for life, and that no razor 
was to come upon his head. But his not being 
shorn did not suffice to constitute him a Nazirite ; 
according to Ezk 44-° t his was no unusual practice 
with priests, and it may have meant no more in 
the case of Samuel; at all events, he is never called 
a Nazirite. 

The Nazirate of Samson is spoken of in Jg 13 4 " 14 
and, indirectly, in 10 17ff \ According to ch. 13 lie 
was, even before his birth, expressly marked out 
by the angel of Jahweh as ‘consecrated to God.’ 
At the same time his mother is bound over—evi¬ 
dently prior to, and during, pregnancy—to abstain 
from wme * and intoxicating drink, and from un¬ 
clean food ; while no razor is to come upon the 
head of her child, who, from his mother’s womb 
down to the day of his death, is to be consecrated 
to God. Now-, it is surely very surprising that the 
obligation to abstain from wine and what is un¬ 
clean is imposed, not upon the son, for whom such 
abstinence would have been equally possible, but 
upon the mother. Everywhere else it is taken for 
granted that the Nazirite himself abstains from 
wine. Hence we are forced to the conclusion that 
the abstinence from wine enjoined upon the mother 
in vv> h 18f * was afterwards f inserted by some 
one who could not conceive of a Nazirate w ithout 
any such prohibition. Seeing that, in the story 
of Samson (ch. 14 f.; cf. esp. 14 ,w - ia - 17 ) the practice 
of the hero himself gave no countenance to such a 
theory, recourse w*as had to the expedient adopted 
in ch. 13. 

Accordingly, the Nazirate of Samson is based 
exclusively upon his unshorn hair, and, as a matter 
of fact, the greatest stress is laid upon the latter 
in 16 171t \ Ilis enormous strength is bound up with 
his hair remaining inviolate, and that simply be¬ 
cause the presence of Jahweh is, in some mysteri¬ 
ous way, connected with the hair. After the 
seven locks have been cut oil his head, he becomes 
w eaker and weaker (v. 19 ); he strives in vain to free 

* In v.w the prohibition is extended to * all that comes from 
the vine * (as in Nu G 4 ) ; but this is probably a later addition, as 
is indicated even by its position, before the main prohibition. 

t That it is so in v. 4 is clear from the fact that in v> the 
closing words of v.» are repeated. 
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himself, ‘for he knew not that Jahweh was de¬ 
parted from him * (v. 20 ). On the other hand, when 
his hair had grown again, he recovered the strength 
for his last achievement in the destruction of the 
Philistines. 

All this shows that the Nazirate of Samson is a 
condition in which he is under the influence of the 
spirit of Jahweh, and that this condition is con¬ 
nected with the hair of his head being unshorn. 
The spirit appears, indeed, to be often latent, 
breaking into action only on special occasions (cf. 
Jg 13 26 ). Violently seized by the spirit of Jah¬ 
weh, he tears asunder the lion (14 6 ), slaughters 
30 Philistines at Ashkelon (v. 19 ), bursts his bonds 
and kills 1000 Philistines with the jawbone of an 
ass(15 14ff *)« It is therefore, above all, displays of 
strength against the foes of his people for which 
the spirit of Jahweh endows him, ana his Nazirate 
recalls certain phenomena that present themselves 
elsewhere, in which we have to do with vows and 
forms of abstinence for warlike ends.* An analogy 
is presented, in particular, by the Arab warriors, 
who vow to leave the hair of their head unshorn 
during the whole period of a war of revenge, and 
to make a fire-offering of it after revenge has been 
achieved. The only difference would be that in 
the case of Samson it was no vow for a fixed 
period, but a ‘perpetual warlike consecration 7 
(Schwally). For his proposal to enter into friendly 
relations with the Philistines by marriage (14 lff ) is 
expressly traced (v. 4 ) to a providential dispensation 
of Jahweh, ‘because he sought an occasion [for 
hostilities] against the Philistines.’ This, his life- 
work, is pointed to from the first (v. flb ). As a 
matter of fact, all that is related of him in cli. 15 
resolves itself into a series of single combats with 
the Philistines. We have already noted that in 
this warlike Nazirate no regard is paid to abstin¬ 
ence from wine. And it is sufficiently evident 
from 14 M * that there can be as little question of 
avoiding unclean food. 

4. We receive quite a different impression of the 
Nazi rites from Am 2 m - ‘ And I raised up of your 
sons for prophets, and of your young men for 
Nazirites. . . . But ye gave the Nazirites wine 
to drink, and commanded the prophets, saying, 
Prophesy not.’ Here it is evident that the Nazir¬ 
ate is based essentially upon the prohibition of 
wine, and it is not easy to hold that the prohibi¬ 
tion of cutting the liair is passed over simply 
because it is taken for granted. We must conclude 
rather that in Amos we have to do with a different 
form of Nazirate, which reminds us strongly of the 
vow of the Recliabites (see below). Regarding the 
nature and aim of this Nazirate, we must indeed 
have recourse to pure conjecture. Only this much 
is clear from the w T ords of Amos—since he places 
the Nazirites in parallelism with the prophets— 
that the Nazirate is a condition approved by Jah- 
weh^and consecrated to His service. To induce the 
Nazirite to break his vow to abstain from wine is 
as great a religious enormity as to prevent the 
prophet from delivering the message with which 
Jahweh has charged him. Further, the Nazirate 
here spoken of is probably thought of as life-long, 
as is the case with the prophetic office which 
appears in parallelism with it. As to the purpose, 
however, for w’hich Nazirites were raised up w T e 
are quite in the dark. May it be that here again 
we are to think of unwearied service of Jahweh in 
war against the foes of His people (as, for instance, 
the Aranueans) ? Or, was the abstaining from wine 
meant (as in the case of the Rechabites) to be a 
silent protest against the seductive products of the 
culture of Baal’s land, and thus, at the same time, 
a standing allusion to Jahw r eh as the God of Israel? 

* Cf., on this subject, above all, W. R. Smith, 333f., and 
Schwally, Semit. Kriegsaltert&iner. L UUH 


In any case, we must assume that the Nazirite, 
prior to and during the time of Amos, had certain 
]x>sitive services to render in order to justify his 
title of ‘ one consecrated to God.’ 

5. In connexion with these scanty testimonies 
to a historical Nazirate we must loot also at the 
legal Nazirate of Nu 6. The oldest part * of this 
code (vv. 2 ’ 8 ) requires, in the case of every man or 
w ? oman w r ho desires to pay the vow of a ndztr, that 
there shall be, for the whole period of duration of 
the vow, a strict abstinence from wine and every¬ 
thing that comes from the vine, as well as a careful 
guarding against defilement by a corpse—even that 
of one’s nearest relation. But, in addition to this, 
the Nazirite must, during the period of his vow, 
leave the hair of his head unshorn, for in this, 
above all, according to v. 7 , is represented the con¬ 
secration to his God. The difference between this 
Nazirate and that which meets us in history is at 
once apparent. The characteristics encountered 
separately in Jg 13 and Am 2 11 are here combined, 
and a new requirement is added, namely, that of 
avoiding defilement by a corpse. Another new 
and very surprising feature is tlie extending of the 
Nazirate to women, whereas elsewhere the only 
place allow ed to w’omen in the cultus appears to 
be participation in the sacrilicial meals. But in 
every instance we have to do only with a tempor¬ 
ary vow, not (as in the case of Samson and prob¬ 
ably also Am 2 11 ) with a life-ion" obligation. 

About the significance of the Nazirate, so far aa 
the Priests’ Code is concerned, w r e are not left in 
doubt. The only other class that are commanded 
to avoid defilement by a corpse are the prices. 
But an exception is allowed, even in their case (Lv 
21 -), when it is the corpse of their nearest blood 
relation. On the other hand the prohibition is 
absolute for the high priest (v. 11 ). Now, when the 
same demand is made on the Nazirites, a kind of 
enhanced priestly dignity is accorded them, a lay 
priesthood, indeed, and one without official func¬ 
tions (which would be per se inconceivable in the 
case of a woman), but yet allied to the actual 
priesthood as a condition of high consecration to 
God. In all probability, the Priests’ Code has in 
this way discovered the desired expedient whereby 
the ancestral and highly esteemed institution of 
the Nazirate, which, as life-long, had no proper 
place in the priestly State, might yet be conserved 
and worthily incorporated among the institutions 
of the post-exilic theocracy. As always happous 
in such instances, everything is stripped oft' in 
this process which could possibly be regarded as a 
survival of ancient naturalistic or even heathen 
notions. The unshorn liair is no longer, as in the 
case of Samson, the medium of mysterious powers 
and a pledge of the immediate nearness of Jahweh. 
ItatheT is it inviolable because it forms part of the 
body which, as awhole, is consecrated to God, and 
the hair is a principal sign of this consecration. 
Again, the prohibition of wine, which, as we found 
al)oye, had quite a peculiar significance for the 
ancient Nazirite, is probably, in Nu 6, to be 
thought of as iinding its motive in the similar 
prohibition laid upon priests during the exercise of 
their official functions (Lv 10 9 ). 

Somewhat later than Nu 6 8 * 8 are the prescrip¬ 
tions in vv. 13 *-’ 1 regarding the release of a Nazirite 
after the expiry of the period of his consecration. 
In addition to various animal offerings he has to 
take his hair, w r hich has been cut off’ before the 
door of the sanctuary, and cast it into the fire 
which is under the peace-offering. This enactment 
is not, however, to lead us to see in the hair-offering 
the kernel and purpose of the Nazirate as a whole 
(as if, for instance, it were a symbolical offering of 

* Cf., for the above analysis, Wurster in ZATW I?. (1884) 

p. 126. 
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the body in the form of the representative ottering 
of a part of it). It is quite possible that the hair¬ 
offering elsewhere, especially on Semitic soil, has 
an independent signilicnnce of this kind. But it 
has certainly no such significance in Nu 6 ]3ff *. 
Rather is the burning in the fire of the altar the 
simplest way of getting rid of what had once been 
consecrated to God, and lienee could not be treated 
as a common thing. Similarly, the parts of the 
sin-ottering victim which cannot be presented on 
the altar are required (Ex 29 14 , Lv 4 lJf> 21 Pr 3 ) to be 
burned elsewhere. The burning of the Nazirite’s 
hair in the altar-fire may be a feature correspond¬ 
ing to the ancient usage, which was retained by 
the Priests’ Code without the hair having on that 
account a sacrificial character conferred upon it. 
The latest component in Nu 6 is undoubtedly 
vv. 2 ' 1 -, containing prescriptions for the case of a 
Nazirite who has been rendered Levitically unclean 
by a death occurring suddenly beside him. In that 
event the consecrated hair is to he cut off, and, 
after certain guilt-oflcrings have been presented, 
the period of consecration is to begin tie novo. 

4. Rechabites.—We have already called atten¬ 
tion to the close affinity subsisting between the 
prohibition of wine to the Nazirites and the cor¬ 
responding vow of the Rechabites.* But, even 
apart from this, the latter must be dealt with 
here, because their founding as a religious sect 
falls, at latest, in the time of Jehoram the son of 
Ahab, i.e. before B.C. 842. 

1 . We read in 2 K lu ,5f * that the usurper Jehu, 
while driving along the road from Jezreel to 
Samaria, met Jonadab the son [or descendant of 
the family] of Recliab, and gave him his hand in 
token of his regard, and took him up into his 
chariot that he might enjoy the spectacle of Jehu s 
zeal for Jahweh. From this summary notice we 
can only suppose that Jonadab was an influential 
man upon whose adherence Jehu mint have laid 
weight, and that he was inspired with the same 
zeal for Jahweh as Jehu himself. 

2 Fortunately, a much later passage, Jer 35, has 
preserved for us more exact details regarding the 
significance of this Jonadab. During the reign of 
Jehoiakim, after the Chaldmans had moved into 
Judah (i.e. in B.C. 602 or shortly thereafter), 
Jeremiah is directed by Jahweh to bring the guild 
of the Rechabites into a chamber of the temple 
and to set wine before them. But the Rechabites 
[whose names one and all end with Jah (Jahweh)] 
flatly refuse to drink wine, and appeal to the pro¬ 
hibition of their ancestor Jonadab the son of 
Recliab, who had enjoined them not only to abstain 
from the use of wine, but to neglect the building 
of houses and every species of agriculture. They 
had always remained true to this prohibition, and 
only the invasion of Nebuchadrezzar had com¬ 
pelled them to take refuge in Jerusalem. There¬ 
upon Jeremiah reproaches the Judahites, pointing 
out how this example of fidelity to a human com¬ 
mand puts to shame those who are constantly 
disobedient to tlieir God. To the Rechabites, on 
the other hand, he announces as a recompense that 
they shall never want descendants in the service 
of Jahweh. 

3. This last expression shows that their manner 
of life amounts to a kind of service of Jahweh. 
For it is a protest against the whole system of 
culture connected with the settled mode of life, 
with the tilling of the soil, and, above all, with 
vine-culture. The life of the nomads in the steppes 
knew nothing of all this; it was exclusively de¬ 
voted to the service of Jahweh, the God of the 
desert, who manifested Himself, above all, in storm 
and in battle, against the foes of His people. But, 

*Cf. L. Gautier’s art. * k propos des R6cabites’ in LtiwrU 
Cfiritienne, 16th June 1901. 


since Israel had forsaken their tents and appropri¬ 
ated all the benefits of Canaanite culture, they 
had fallen a prey to the seductive influences which 
accompanied these, including not only luxury and 
intemperance, but even idolatry. The only way 
of escape from this lay in a resolute return to the 
pre-Canaanite manner, a renunciation of the false 
benefits of culture. And it cannot be doubted 
that this return was coupled at the same time 
with the rigid observance of the oldest ritual 
usages in the service of Jahweh, although, un¬ 
fortunately, no information on this point has 
come down to us. In any case, this oldest type of 
anchoritism, on the part of a whole tribe, from 
religious motives, is something very peculiar, and 
demanding of appraisement: these Rechabites 
have as good a claim to be reckoned organs of 
genuine Jahwism as the ndbi'im. The explanation 
of the circumstance that it was this particular 
family that felt called on to protest against the 
cultivating of the fruit-land is perhaps to be found 
in 1 Ch 2 M , where Qammath, the [tribal] father 
of the house of Rechab, is reckoned among the 
Konites. The latter are, according to Jg 4 11 , the 
descendants of IJobab, the father-in-law of Moses. 
The Renites who attached themselves to Israel at 
the Exodus (Jg 1 1G ) continued even at a later 
period to live a nomadic life, partly in the Plain of 
Jezreel (Jg 5 - 4 ), partly in the extreme south of the 
country among the Amalekites (1 S 15 6 ). The 
action of Jonadab may thus have consisted in 
recalling to the ancient nomad life that portion 
of his tribe which had adopted settled habits. 
True, before accepting this explanation it must 
first be proved that by the ‘house of Recliab’ in 
1 Ch 2 s5 is meant exactly the same family as in 
Jer 33-. According to 2seh 3 14 one Malchi’jah the 
son of Rechab helped to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem. This seems to prove the continued 
existence of the guild in post-exilic times. But 
how can this Malchijah he called at the same 
time ‘ the ruler of the district of Beth-hacclierem,’ 
if he adhered to the tent-life enjoined by Jonadab? 

5. ‘Judges’ and kings.—If we include, finally, 
the ‘judges’ and kings of ancient Israel among 
the organs of genuine Jahwism, this is justifiable 
not only on the ground that all of them (down at 
least to David) were expressly chosen and called 
by Jalnveh to be leaders and saviours of the people, 
but, above all, because they too were filled with 
the ‘spirit of Jahweh’ as a mysterious agency, 
and thereby were fitted for the performance of 
extraordinary deeds. 

1 . It is true that P is the first to tell us that 
Joshua, as a man in whom the spirit is, is conse¬ 
crated by Moses to be bis successor, by the laying 
on of his hands (Nu 27 1W *). On the other hand, 
the early ‘ hero-narratives’ (and not merely the 
author of the present scheme to which the book is 
adjusted, e.g. 3 JU ) in the Book of Judges are already 
aware that the spirit of Jahweh was powerfully at 
work in those heroes: so in Gideon ( 0 34 ), Jephthab 
(ll 29 ), and frequently Samson (sec above, p. 657 b f.). 

2. In the ease of the* kings, however, the spirit 
is imparted by means of anointing.* This is ex¬ 
pressly recorded for Saul (1 S 10 1 ), David (2 S 2*; 
the story of the anointing of David by Samuel 
in 1 S 16 18 is a late midrash), Solomon (by Zadok, 
1 K l 39 ), and Jehu (2 K 9 6 }. From the passage last 
cited, as well as from 1 S 10\ it is evident that the 
anointing consisted of no mere smearing process, 
but of a pouring of oil upon the head. Of all the 
manifold interpretations of this symbolical action, 
that one has most in its favour which starts from 
the oil-libation. This, too, consisted in pouring oil 
over (e.g. the stone of Bethel, Gn 2S 18 Si 18 ), and 

* Cf. on this subject WeineVs art * Mashah [aalbenl und seine 
Derivate ’ in ZA TW xviii. (lsi)s) p. 1 fl. 
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imparted to the anointed object the character of 
something consecrated and sacrosanct. Both these 
features come out clearly in connexion with the 
anointing of kings. As one consecrated to Jahweli 
the king is called frequently * my anointed,* or 
‘his [Jahweh’s] anointed,’ or even ‘the anointed 
of Jahweli,* t.e. one who by anointing has been in 
a special manner assigned or consecrated to Him. 
On that very account the king is sacred, and 
hence it is a neinous sin * to put forth one's hand 
on the anointed of Jahweli * (1 S 2G 9 * n * 23 of Saul, 
2 S 19 22 ( 21 > of David). A consecration rite, analo¬ 
gous to the oil-libation, is favoured, further, by the 
circumstance that the anointing is performed with 
‘ holy* ( i.e . used in the cultus for other purposes 
as well) oil; cf. e.g. Ps 89- 1 f 20 ), with reference to 
David. Zadok in 1 K l 39 takes not a but the oil- 
horn (filled with holy oil) out of the tent (of the 
sacred Ark) for the anointing of Solomon ; and in 
2 K 9 1 Elisha hai^s over a vessel of oil to the 
prophet who is to anoint Jehu, so that here again 
the use of any ordinary vessel appears to be ex¬ 
cluded. In P, finally, the anointing of the sacred 
fittings and utensils (Ex 30^^) is plainly an act of 
consecration, while in the case of the priests the 
terms ‘anoint’ and ‘consecrate’ frequently appear 
in parallelism (Lv 8 10f - et al .). 

The efficacy of the anointing of kings is not, 
however, exhausted by the notions of consecra¬ 
tion and the imparting of a sacrosanct character. 
The spirit of Jahweli is also communicated. This 
is plain already from the story of the anointing 
of Saul. Directly after it lin'd been performed, 
Samuel announced to Saul (1 S 10 r,ff -) that, when 
he should meet with the nebi'hn at Gibeah, the 
spirit of Jahweh would come upon him, and he 
would be changed into another man. And, when 
this comes to pass, it is not merely that Saul is 
infected by the example of the nSbiim; for the 
spirit of Jahweh has been in him ever since his 
anointing,* and only waits for an external occasion 
to reveal itself. In ll 6 the occasion is different, 
but the effect is the same. The melancholy of 
Saul is attributed in 1G 14 to the spirit of Jahweh 
(which had been imparted to him at his anoint¬ 
ing) having departed from him, and an ‘evil 
spirit 1 —likewise proceeding from Jahweh—having 
come in its place to trouble him. 

In favour of the great antiquity of anointing, 
and its having been taken over by Israel from 
the Canaanites, is its mention in the Tel el- 
Amarna letters.f But it is a question whether 
on the soil of Jahwism it did not assume another, 
deeper religious significance. It is true that even 
here the efficacy of the oil is still thought of as 
not merely symbolical, but direct and physical— 
nay, as establishing a sacramental fellowship be¬ 
tween the Deity to whom the holy oil is con¬ 
secrated and the man who is anointed with it.J 
This view of the matter may have been borrowed 
from the Canaanites, but a specifically Israelitish 
origin may be confidently claimed for the connect¬ 
ing of the anointing witl^ the bestowal of the 
spirit of Jahweh. This answers best to the idea 
of the' spirit of Jahweh as the principle which 
shows its creative activity on all sides, and which 
gives birth to special powers—an idea whose many- 
sided development and application we owe un¬ 
doubtedly to Jahwism alone. 

* The author of the midrash in lC 10- - understands this rightly 
when in v.w he makes the spirit of Jahweh come upon David 
‘ from that day forward.’ 

t Cf. H. Winckler, Die Thontafeln von Tell-el-Amama, Berlin, 
1896, p. 99 (Letter 37 of Itamman-nirari to the Pharaoh), line 4: 
‘ Behold, when Manahbi(r)ia, king of Egypt . . . installed my 
grandfather in Nuha&u as king, ana poured oil upon his head,’ etc. 

X Weinel, l.c. p. 54: 1 When the priest at the holy place pours 
consecrated oil on the king’s head, he conveys the material and 
character of holiness to him, and makes him a participator in 
Jahweh’s superior life.* 


3 . It is clear that such a conception and religious 
estimate of the anointing of the king could not 
have taken root unless—at least at the outset— 
the monarchy had been considered a blessing, a 
gracious gift of Jahweh.* And this is, in point of 
fact, the standpoint of the early sources. Even if 
the ‘ shout of a king ’ in Nu 23 2 * should be referred 
rather to Jahweh than to the earthly king, there 
is still left the weighty testimony of 1 S 9 1M \ 
According to this passage, Jahweh Himself com¬ 
manded Samuel to anoint Saul: ‘ he shall deliver 
my people from the power of the Philistines, for I 
have looked upon the oppression of my people, 
since their cry tor help has reached me. A long 
course of unhappy experiences of the monarchy 
must have intervened before this conception could 
be expelled by the wholly different one which 
meets us in the later source (1 S 8 . 10 17ff - 12 ). 
Here the earthly kingship is regarded as imply¬ 
ing a denial of Jahweh, the true King—a falling 
away from the principle once laid down, accord¬ 
ing to Jg S 22 '*, by Gideon. It was said to have 
been with the utmost reluctance that Samuel at 
last yielded to the people's improper demand for a 
king. He did so at Jahweh’s command, but not 
without warning the people that one day they 
would cry out in vain because of the king whom 
they had themselves chosen. The early concep¬ 
tion knew of no such scruples. It was Jahweh 
Himself, according to it, that designed the mon¬ 
archy ; true, it Mas He also that brought about 
the unhappy disruption of the kingdom. For it 
M r as in Ilis name that the prophet Ahijah of 
Shiloh foretold to Jeroboam I. the breaking off of 
the ten Northern tribes from Judali. Ahijah, as 
an Ephraimite, naturally represents here the stand¬ 
point which afterwards prevailed in the Northern 
Kingdom : the real heir of the kingdom of David 
and Solomon is the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, 
which accordingly even retained the collective 
name ‘Israel.’ It is Judah that has broken off 
from it ; hence the prayer in the Ephraimitic Bless¬ 
ing of Moses (Dt 33 7 ): ‘Hear, O Jahweh, the cry 
of Judah, and bring him hack to his people.’ On 
the other hand, the Judahite view of the dis¬ 
ruption of the kingdom is presented to us in Is 
7 17 : it was a misfortune, a time of sorest dis¬ 
tress for Judah, ‘when Ephraim departed from 
Judah.* 

At the close of this survey of the organs of 
genuine Jalnvism we have still to refer to a cir¬ 
cumstance which establishes an essential difference 
between the religion of Israel—even at this stage 
—and the other popular religions so closely allied 
to it in many respects. Apart from the priests, of 
whose anointing and consequent filling with the 
spirit no evidence can be adduced for the pre-exilic 
period, all other organs of Jahweh are fitted for 
the exercise of their office by the inward working 
of His spirit. Such a working on seers and pro¬ 
phets, throwing them into an ecstatic condition, 
is known to heathenism as well. But it does not 
know that working of the spirit of God which im- 
elstlie ‘man of God* to present himself before 
ings unsummoned, and by sharp condemnation 
of their sins to obtain satisfaction for outraged 

i ’ustice and morality. In this way Nathan and 
Elijah become forerunners of the prophets proper, 
and, long before the day of the latter, prove that 
JaliM r eh is always and for all members of His 
people an absolutely moral Being. To recognize 
this truth and to impress it on all is the main 
task of those whom the spirit of Jahweh has con¬ 
stituted His organs. Once more we have to ask: 

* Cf. J. Boehmer, Gottesnedanken in Israels KOnigtum , 
Gutereloh, 1902; K. Budde, Die Schatzung dee Kimigtmm im 
AT % Marburg, 1903. 
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Is anything like this even remotely conceivable in 
the religion of a Chemosh or a Milcom ? 

v. Cultus and Manners.— 1. In the matter 
of .the cultus, some changes from the state of 
things in the preceding period must have been 
introduced in consequence of the above-mentioned 
taking over of the ancient Canaanite sanctuaries. 
The places of worship (or, what is the same thing 
for this period, places of sacrifice) are high places 
bdmoth ),* that is, primarily, the hills and 
rising grounds in the neighbourhood of the parti¬ 
cular localities (so, e.g ., 1 S 9 18 10 ®), but afterwards 
standing also for places of sacrifice upon mountains, 
such as the Mount of Olives, Mt. Carmel, Mt. 
Tabor, all of which are mentioned upon occasion 
as places of worship. Hence the Syrians speak 
(1 K 2 (F) of Jahweh as ‘ a god of the mountains,* 
who can be combated with success only on the low 
ground (cf. also Gn 22 14 , if the correct rendering 
there is ‘Upon the mountain Jahweh appears’). 
It was evidently a pre-Canaanite custom to com¬ 
plete the apparatus of a place of worship by pro¬ 
viding, in addition to the altar, a mazztbah and an 
*dsherah or sacred pole (see above, p. 620). Since 
the mcu&ebah was a pledge of the presence of the 
Deity, a beth *elohim or shrine containing a Divine 
image was not indispensable. Such ‘high place 
temples’ appear, it is true, more frequently in 
later writers in the catalogue of Israel’s sins 
(1 K 13 32 , 2 K 17 29,82 23™), but in olden times (as 
the medium for obtaining oracles) they are men¬ 
tioned even apart from any connexion with ‘heights.’ 
In 1 S iF, again, we read of a lishkCih , that is, a 
room at the place of sacrifice, in which the sacri¬ 
ficial meal was eaten. A further evidence that 
bamdli might stand also for the sanctuary erected 
on the height is found in the frequent mention 
(l lv ll 7 Id 1 * 3 etc.) of building as well as (2 K 23 s ) 
pulling down the bdmoth. The last-cited passage 
shows, moreover, that a bdmuh might stand on 
quite a small (artificial) height, else bdmoth at 
the entrance of the door of Joshua the governor 
of the city could not be spoken of. On the other 
hand, 2 K 23 15 shows that the bdmdh is not identical 
with the altar. The latter, as we see from Ex 
20 24t1 *, might be built either of earth (i.e., probably, 
sods) or of stones; but the latter, to avoid desecra¬ 
tion, must not be dressed with iron tools. It was 
likewise forbidden to ascend the altar by steps, to 
prevent indecent exposure of one’s person. Both 
these regulations are plainly intended by way of 
protest against innovations that had crept in, and 
m favour of the ancient simple ritual usages, which 
were as yet quite uninfluenced by art and higher 
culture. It may be added that Ex 20 ,j4ff * is irre¬ 
futable evidence that the author of the Book of 
the Covenant knew nothing of the requirement of 
one central sanctuary.f 

2 . The central feature of the cultus continued 
to be sacrifice . The original significance of the 
latter (cf. above, p. 618), as the sacral communion 
of the offerers with the Deity and with one another, 
still finds its only expression during tliis period in 
the form of the common sacrificial meals ,X of which 

* Of. Piepenbring, art. 1 Histoire des lieux de cult© et du 
sacerdooe en Israel’ in Revue de Mint, des Religions , Juill.- 
Aoftt, 1891; v. Gall, Altisrael. Cultstatten , Giessen, 1898 [where 
106 names are discussed]. 

f The obvious contradiction with the Deuteronomio legislation 
is sought to be removed in the MT of Ex 20 2 * by the reading 
D'lpyn- 1 ?^ (‘ in the whole place ’), as if here too one central sanc¬ 
tuary were spoken of. But the whole context requires Qipg*^ 
(‘ in every place 0> end this was still read by the t.yy (j, M , r ] 

t These are called sometimes simply O'n?], is. ‘ slaughter- 
offerings’ intended to be eaten (Ex 1812 , 2 S l&i* et al.% or 
D'Qyy (Ex 20®*, 18 111® et al ), but also, using the oomplete 
expression, ztbdfytm tMldntm , i.e. ‘ slaughter-offerings in the 
form of sMZdmlm-offerings* (Ex 24* et al.). The meaning of the 


we have instructive instances in 1 S l 4fl * and 9 12ff \ 
According to the latter passage, the guests at the 
meal number about 30 persons, specially invited; 
and, before they begin to eat, a blessing is pro¬ 
nounced (something after the manner of our 
saying of grace) by Samuel (v. 18 ). According to 
1 S 2 V6U , the offerer himself killed the victim and 
boiled its flesh; but even the portion for the 
riests could not be taken till the portion of 
aliweli, namely the fat, had been burned [on 
the altar]. There is no mention in this passage 
of a sprinkling of blood on the altar, but this is 
no doubt taken for granted; at all events, the 
eating of the flesh with the blood is regarded in 

1 S 14 321 * as a heinous offence. 

Like the fat and blood of the meal-offering, the 
burnt - ottering or whole - offering also falls com¬ 
pletely under the category of a cheering gift, the 
presenting of food. This cqmes out very cleaily 
in the offering which Gideon presents to the angel 
of Jahweh (Jg 6 1Mr -). He calls it by the ancient 
name applied to every species of offering—nnf?, 

‘ gift ’ (cf. Gn 4 8ff -). It consists of a kid of the goats 
and unleavened cakes of an ephah [about 8 gals.] 
of meaL The [boiled] flesh is put by Gideon in 
a basket, and the broth in a pot. Then, at the 
angel’s bidding, he lays the flesh and the cakes 
upon a stone [which, as in 1 S 14 38 , takes the place 
of the altar] and pours the broth over them. The 
meal is now ready, and is consumed by the fire 
that comes out of the rock. In like manner, 
Manoah (Jg 13 19 ) offers to the angel of Jahweh 
a kid of the goats, with the proper accompani¬ 
ments, upon the rock [in v . 520 it is called ‘altar’], 
as a burnt-offering (vF). Both offerings—that of 
Gideon and that of Manoah — would have been 
inconceivable to the ritual of P, and for that j 
very reason they may be supposed to represent 
the sacrificial usages of the narrator’s own time. 

It may be added that for the whole of this period 
burnt-offerings were the exception, although upon 
quite special occasions they might be presented in 
great numbers. Thus Solomon, at his accession, 
offered ( 1 K 3 4 ) upon the ‘ great high place ’ at 
Gibeon 1000 burnt-offerings; and, at the dedication 
of the temple ( 8 W ), found it necessary to consecrate 
the middle portion of the forecourt [as a place of 
sacrifice], because the altar was unable to contain 
all the burnt-offerings and the fat of the meal- j 
offerings. . i 

During this period there is no mention of other 
species of offerings * (apart from the fruit-offerings, 
which were presented at all periods [Ex 23™], 
amongst which must be included the regularly 
renewed ‘ shewbread ’ of the sanctuary [1 S 21 5 - ’J) 

As is shown by Gn 8 -°, the burnt-offering serves 
also as a thank-offering, just as in 1 S 7 9 (in the 
form of a sucking lamb) it is an offering with 
a propitiatory and intercessory aim. The same 
character belongs to the burnt-offerings presented 
by Saul (1 S 13 w * along with peace-offerings) as 
inaugural offerings before commencing his cam¬ 
paign against the Philistines, and David’s offering 
at the threshing-floor of Araunah (2 S 24 22ff *)- On 1 
the other hand, more general names are used to 
designate propitiatory offerings (1 S 3 14 slaughter- 
offering and min hah, 26 19 minliah). Regarding 
human sacrifices during this period, see above, p. 

618 b f.; on the significance still retained throughout 
the whole period by the sacred Ark, see p. 628 ff.; 
and on the institution of the ‘ ban,’ see p. 619 b . 
latter term [sing, shilem , Am 522 only] is still disputed. The 
choice lies between ‘peace [=safety]-otfering,* is. in testimony 
of the peaceful relation with the Deity, and 'recompense- or 
thank-offering.* 

* In IS is not a guilt-offering in Fs sense, and in 

2 K12 1 ? (16) it is not guilt- and sin-offerings in the proper sense 
that are spoken of, but money contributions which bear the 
names and mqpO. 
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3 . There are extremely few notices of festivals — 
a proof that even in this sphere custom rather than 
legal prescription was the ruling principle, {a) It 
cannot, indeed, be doubted that even the oldest 
form of the Decalogue contained a command to 
rest on the Sabbath (cf. also Ex 34 21 , in the so- 
called Jahwistic Decalogue), but it is noteworthy 
that in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 23 1 -, cf. also 
Dt 5 ia ) it is enforced, not with religious but with 
humanitarian motives, such us care for the refresh¬ 
ing of cattle and ass, slave and ger. In the same 
source (23 10f *) we find already an approach to the 
keeping of a Sabbatical year: every seven years 
the fields, the vineyards, and oliveyards are to lie 
fallow—evidently, however, not all at the same 
time, but each in its turn—that the [spontaneous] 
produce may be for the benefit of the poor and 
the beasts of the field. It will be observed that 
here again the motive is humanitarian, not re¬ 
ligious. 

( 6 ) Along with the Sabbath a special festal 
significance belongs to the Mew Moon (and that 
far beyond our period). From 1 S 20* ff - “ 4flr - we see 
that the New Moon festivities even lasted for two 
days, being made the occasion of a common [sacri¬ 
ficial] meal, and at the same time that it was a 
favourite practice to present the year’s offerings 
of whole families at tne New Moon. In 2 K d 23 , 
again, it is assumed*that the Sabbaths and New 
Moons (when riding-animals were available) were 
readily utilized for undertaking journeys to con¬ 
sult a 1 man of God.’ Further, Am 8 ® shows that 
on Sabbaths and at New Moons there was a cessa¬ 
tion, not only from field work but also from trade 
and the ordinary business of life. 

(c) For the three regular annual festivals—apart, 
perhaps, from the Harvest festival—we have no 
real testimony for this period except the legal 
prescriptions m the Book of the Covenant (Ex 
23 14ff *) and the almost identical text of Ex 34 18tf *. 
According to these, all males are to appear three 
times a year before Jahweli (i.e. at some sanctuary) 
with gifts, (a) The first of these is the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread {MazzOth), which is to be held 
for seven days in the month Abib, the month 
when the grain passes into the ear. Here, then, 
the Pe$ah day is included in the MazzGth festival 
(cf., on the original significance of each of these, 
above, p. 622*); out the prescription of 34 1M * regard¬ 
ing the presenting of the firstlings of cattle shows 
that in this code there must have been at one time 
mention of the Peqah as well.* The emphasis laid 
upon the month Abib as the month of the Exodus 
from Egypt is the first approach to a theocratic 
motive, i.c. one derived from the religious history 
of the people. — ( 0 ) The second occasion is the 
Feast of Weeks (t.e., as follows from Dt 16®, seven 
weeks after the beginning of the [barley] harvest), 
as the feast of firstfruits of the wheat harvest.— 
(y) Thirdly, there is the Feast of Harvest, of the 
fruit and vintage, at the close of the year. 

The Feast of Weeks and that of Harvest, as 
being purely harvest-thanksgiving festivals, were 
not possible till after Israel’s entrance into Canaan. 
A trace of their having been borrowed from the 
Canaanites is found in Jg 9 s * 7 , where the vintage 
festival, under the name hillAUm (‘jubilant re¬ 
joicing’) is celebrated by the [heathen] Shechem- 
ites. For Israel itself the Feast of Harvest is 
the only one for which we have historical testi¬ 
mony (Jg 21 1Mr -, where it is celebrated by the 
maidens of Shiloh with dances in the vineyards; 
and in all probability also 1 S I s ). Hence it is 
often called simply the Feast, and that not only in 

* There is a further interpolated mention of the Pefah in Ex 
*4®, in the direction that the Pefah offering is not to be kept 
till the following morning. It is not clear, however, whether 
this refers to the fieeh of the Paschal lamb. 


early passages like Jg 21“ and 1 K 8 a * M W, but 
even as late as Ezk 45'**. 

There is as yet no fixed date for the festivals 
(apart from the general assignment of the spring 
festival to the month Abib).* People were guided, 
as is natural in the case of harvest festivals, by 
considerations of weather and climate, and in 
consequence held the feasts at different dates in 
different places. This view is supported by the 
frequently recurring expression * proclaim a feast,* 
i.e. invite to the keepmg of it by intimating its 
date. The self-evident terms of Sabbath and New 
Moon needed no such intimation. 

That the festivals in ancient times were, with¬ 
out exception, occasions of rejoicing is shown by 
a great many expressions: to celebrate a festival 
and to rejoice before Jahweh are practically 
identical notions. The suspicion of Eli (IS l 13 ) 
and the stern denunciation of Isaiah (Is 28 w *) 
prove that the sacrificial meals which (along with 
the dances, Ex 32®, Jg 21 ai ; the religious dance, 
with musical accompaniment, of 2 S 6 e belongs to 
a different category) formed the culminating point 
of the festival, readily led ttf excesses. It was a 
still worse feature that immoral ritual practices 
were taken over from the Canaanites. In Hos 
4 13f - fornication and adultery are evidently con¬ 
nected with the sacrificial meals at the high place 
cult under every green tree; and Am 2? (like 
Hos 4 14 ) refers to the evil of the n'iBhp Mdeshoth , 
or * sacred [girls],’ who, in accordance with a wide¬ 
spread practice of the heathen Semites, prosti¬ 
tuted themselves in honour of the Deity. No less 
frequent is the mention of male hierodouloi ( kede - 
shim). It cannot, unfortunately, be denied that, 
in spite of the energetic protests of the prophets 
and the prohibitions of the Law, the notion that 
such practices were reconcilable even with Jaliwism 
must have been pretty widely prevalent in Israel. 
It is indeed mentioned to tne honour of king 
Asa (in 1 K 15 u ) that he expelled the kedeshtm 
(whose presence is witnessed to as early as the 
reign of Rehoboam, 1 K 14 34 ) from Judah ; yet 
not only do we hear of remnants of them under 
.Jehoshaphat (1 K 22 *®), but it is recorded of Josiah 
that (in the year B.C. 623) he broke down the 
houses of the kedeshtm which were situated by the 
temple of Jahweh (2 K 23 7 ). The latter statement 
permits of no other explanation than that this 
abuse was connected with the cult oi Jahweh. 
The prohibition contained in Dt 23 18 ( 17 > might, if 
need be, be referred to kedeshtm and k&deshOth in 
the service of a heathen deity, but v . 19 ( 18 ) shows 
clearly that it was nothing uncommon to bring 
the earnings of these male [here called ‘ dog’] and 
female hierodouloi as a votive offering into the 
temple of Jahweh. This would, however, be quite 
inconsistent if we were intended to think of them 
as in the service of another god. 

4. Outside the cultus proper stands communion 
with the Deity by seeking and obtaining oracles . 
We have repeatedly spoken already ( e.g . p. 641 ff.) of 
the connexion of Divine images such as the 'ephOd 
and teraphtm with the consulting of oracles. It 
is a question whether there was even then an 
inseparable connexion between the ’ ephdd and 
the Brim and Thummim (such as in Ex 28 30 , 
where the latter have their place in the oracle- 
pocket attached to the ephod of the high priest). 
The meaning of the names 9 drtm and tummim 
(QT?p 1 onw) is as much disputed as the nature 
of the lots for which they stand. All that is 

* In 1 K 1232 Jeroboam i. is charged with having instituted 
a feast on the 15th day of the 8th month after the manner of 
the feast in Judah, but it Is disputed whether this means that 
at that time the Feast of Harvest was celebrated even in Jndah 
in the 8th month (instead of the 7th, as was the later practice). 
The fixing upon the 15th day (as in P) may be due simply to 
the author of this note about Jeroboam. 
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certain is that even in early times 'vrim and 
tummtm represented the sacred lot, which was 
handled only by priests: Dt 33 8 , 1 S 14 3 ' 5 - 41 28 tf 
[where 'tirim is no doubt merely an abbreviation 
for the complete expression ’urim ivgthummtm, as 
in Nu 27 M (P)]. The suggestion that ’drim ex- 
>ressed an affirmative (especially as to where guilt 
ay), tummtm a negative, answer to a question, is 
favoured by 1 S 14 41 , where, in place of the corrupt 
MT, we are to read with the LXX : ‘ If this guilt 
be in me or my son Jonathan ... let *Urtrn appear, 
but if it be in thy people Israel, let tummtm 
appear.’ As to the nature of these lots, we should 
probably think of small stones (cf. gOral , ‘ lot *; 
hut properly, as the Arabic shows, * pebble,’ 

* small stone ’), which were shaken in an urn till 
one ‘ came out * (Jos 19 lff *). 

If an oracle was to be obtained, the applicant 
must be on good terms with the Deity. To one 
who is under the weight of guilt unatoned for, the 
oracle is silent. This happens even if it is not 
himself that has incurred the guilt (so in 1 S 
where Saul obtains no response because of the 
offence of Jonathan; and 28 6 , where Saul con¬ 
sulted Jahweh, but He answered him not, by 
dreams, nor by ’ Urtrn , nor by prophets). The man 
to whom guilt attaches is to all intents and pur- 

E oses unclean, and, as such, is ipso facto excluded 
rom any approach to God or handling of objects 
consecrated to Him. How far these prescriptions 
as to cleanness were carried (even without a 
written law), we see from the casual notice of 
1 S 2CP, according to which a state of uncleanness 
excluded from participation in the sacrificial meal 
at the New Moon; ana from where abstinence 
from sexual intercourse is the condition of being 
allowed to eat sacred bread.* How deeply such 
considerations, enforced by religious usage, had 
impressed themselves on the daily life, could find 
no better illustration than that usage of language 
whereby the male population is divided into those 
who are admissible to, and those who are excluded 
from, the cultus,+ the mention of both serving to 
express the totality (1 K 14 10 21 21 , 2 K 9 B 14 1 **, Dt 
32^). 

5. In regard to the morality of this period, we 
must refer once more to what was said above 
(pp. 624 a , 633) as to the power of custom in the 
earliest times. But, if it had to be assumed even 
there that custom was not altogether unconnected 
with religion, this holds in increased measure of 
the period preceding that of the writing prophets. 
It is very significant that in 2 S 12 14 Nathan, after 
he has acted as the mouthpiece of the outraged 
popular conscience in calling David to account for 
hi9 crime, discovers the special guilt of the king in 
the circumstance that by his action he has shown 
contempt for Jahweh.^ This requires the death 
of Bathsheba's child as an atonement, although 
David has already been assured of the forgiveness 
of his sin. 

* Cf. J. C. Matthes, art. * De begrippen rein en onrein in het 
OT’ in Thtol. Tijdschr. xxxiii. 203 fl. [these are, according to 
him, 4 cultus notions,’ an answer to the question, How am I fit 
to serve Jahweh?]. 

t This interpretation of US# (lit ‘ restrained and left 
free’), which is that of W. Robertson Smith (&S 2 450: ,‘he 
who is under taboo and he who is free’), is to be preferred 
absolutely to the interpretations formerly current (such as 
1 bond and free,’ or * minors and of age,’ or 4 tribesmen and of 
no family' [for which A. S. Jahuda contends with much learn¬ 
ing in the ZUchr. f. Assyr. 1902, p. 240 ff.]). Cf. especially 
the egression used of Doeg l ne?ar before Jahweh,’ i.e. 
‘restrained* [as it were, in confinement], 1 S 218(7). So in all 
probability 'dzarah^ 4 a festal gathering’ (Am 5 21 et of.), means 
originally 4 a state of being bound,* namely, by the obligation 
to certain forms of abstinence. 

t So we should read with Lucian. The MT inserts 4 the 
enemies [of Jahweh]’ before 4 Jahweh,’ and the (linguistically 
objectionable) interpretation is usually offered : 4 because thou 
hast given the enemies of Jahweh occasion to blaspheme.* 


We have all the less right to judge of the 
general condition of morality from isolated deeds 
wrought in passion, seeing that these were almost 
always condemned by contemporary opinion. The 
outrage wrought by Amnon on Tamar (2 S 13) is 
to be viewed as an instance of rape rather than of 
incest. Tamar herself contemplates the possibility 
(v. JS ) of being given by the king to Amnon as his 
wife, although she is his half-sister; while in Gn 
20 1 - it appears to be no way repugnant to E that 
Abraham’s wife should be his half-sister Sarah. 
But Amnon’s act was avenged by his murder by 
Absalom, who must have considered it a heinous 
offence. He thus carried out a species of blood- 
revenge, but, at the same time, exceeded the bounds 
prescribed by custom (just as Joab did when he 
treacherously murdered Abner, 2 S S* 2 *-), and had 
to expiate this by a lengthened term of banish¬ 
ment. 

6 . The truest reflexion of the manners and 
morals of our period is preserved, without doubt, 
in the stories of the patriarchs in Gn 12-50. In 
these figures we have a twofold presentation of 
types that are thoroughly true to life—in Abraham 
a kind of ideal of ancient Israelitish piety, in Jacob 
the empirical phenomenon of the ancient Israelite, 
with his virtues, but also with his shady side.* 
We may leave it an open question whether the 
Abraham - narratives in their present form were 
not developed a good deal later than those about 
Jacob - Israel, the type of the character of the 
people with the same name. In any case, both fall 
within the period with which we are dealing. Of 
both types it is pre-eminently true that their con¬ 
duct is by no means actuated simply by custom, 
but quite expressly also by religious motives. 

The whole life of Abraham, as related in both 
the ancient Pentateuclial sources, is viewed as a 
continued trial of his faith and obedience. With 
faith in the promise of Jahweh he leaves his father- 
land and sets out for the unknown country afar: 
he acquiesces in the expulsion of Ishmael, and 
even shows himself willing to sacrifice his late- 
born only son. The latter narrative (Gn 22), even 
if it is based upon some cult-legend,t is, in its 
present form (cf. y. 1 ), the record of the last and 
severest trial of his faith to which Abraham was 
subjected by God. The brilliant manner in which 
he sustained the test is reckoned to him (v. 12 ) a 
proof of true fear of God. It is very remarkable 
that already in 15 6 it is not an act, but simply 
trustful confidence in Jahweh that is counted to 
Abraham for 4 righteousness,* i.e. a display of 
genuine piety. The Apostle Paul (Ro 4 lff ) is per¬ 
fectly entitled to find here the proof that the 
righteousness of Abraham is grounded, even in 
Genesis, in quite an evangelical fashion, upon no 
merit of works. 

As in the case of Abraham, so in that of Jacob, 
in spite of his wholly different character, there are 
not wanting marks of that humility and resigna¬ 
tion by which true piety and fear of God are char¬ 
acterized. So in the grand confession of Gn 32 u ( 10 > 
(J): 4 1 am not worthy of all the mercies and all 
the faithfulness which thou hast shown unto thy 
servant ’; the expression of resignation in 43 i4 f 
and the beautiful thanksgiving of 48 u ' 1Bt . A 
counterpart is presented by the expression of pro¬ 
found est resignation put in the mouth of David in 
2 S 15 261 * and 16 llf \ Again, what a high level of 
moral appreciation of the actions and fortunes of 
men is lound in the words of Joseph (Gn 50 s0 ), in 

* We may leave Isaac out of account here, since, in com¬ 
parison with Abraham and Jacob, he plays almost throughout a 
passive r61e. 

f According to Ounkel (Com. on Qenesis) it is the cult-legend 
of the place of sacrifice at Jeruel, and is intended simply to ex¬ 
plain how the former practice of child sacrifice hud been super¬ 
seded by the offering only of rams. 
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which he, as it were, sums np his own and his 
father’s fortunes: ‘Ye, indeed, meant evil against 
me, but God has turned it to good, to . . . save 
much people alive.* To recognize that God makes 
even the sins of men serve His purposes, without 
thereby lessening in the least their moral responsi¬ 
bility, is the only solution that is worthy and 
satisfying, from the point of view of religion, of 
the seeming contradiction between the universal 
activity of God and the moral freedom of man; 
and it is not the smallest of the evidences of a 
Divine factor in the religion of Israel, that even 
at so early a period it had discovered this solution. 

Other features that are honourable to Abraham, 
such as his ready hospitality (Gn 18 lfr *; cf. its still 
more striking exhibition by Lot, 19 lff *), may be 
best put down to the credit of custom. On the 
other hand, we are certainly true to the intention 
of the narrator if we ascribe to religious principle 
his peaceable attitude and disinterestedness (Gn 
13 7 ®*), as well as his unwearied intercession even 
for the wicked inhabitants of Sodom (18 as<r *>. 

7. All the above evidences of a high moral stand¬ 
point in the patriarchal narratives appear to be 
little in harmony with the serious moral defects 
and transgressions which are recorded without a 
word of censure. Abraham lies (Gn 12 13 20 J ; so 
also Isaac, 26 7 ) in parsing off his wife as his sister; 
Jacob artfully deceives nis twin-brother Esau in 
order to obtain the blessing of the firstborn, and 
his uncle Laban in the matter of the increase of 
his herds. Does this not justify the conclusion 
that God has two standards of measurement; that 
the Israelite in dealing with the foreigner, the 
chosen of God in dealing with the rejected, may 
go any length without its being counted to him 
a sin? 

(а) If the above question is to be correctly 
answered, two things must be taken into account. 
Firstly, as a matter of fact, it is one of the prin¬ 
ciples of ancient ethics, from wiiich even Israel 
freed itself only with difficulty and slowly, that 
towards a stranger the same moral obligations do 
not hold that apply in dealing with a fellow- 
countryman. In particular, cunning and deceit in 
the former case are not liable to the same con¬ 
demnation as in the latter. They appear r.ather 
in the light of a duty of self-defence, especially as 
one has to look for nothing but damage and de¬ 
frauding at the hands of a stranger, w henever he 
has the power to inflict harm. Hut, again, the 
idea of the national god involves (at least for the 
older naive conception) his taking the part of his 
own people against the foreigner, and protecting 
them without scruple not only in their rights, but 
wdierever their interests are concerned. So Jahweh 
acts in relation to Pharaoh (12 17 ), and, according 
to 20 17 , towards Abimelech. 

Secondly, however, and closely connected with 
the above, what we have really to do with, at 
least in the Jacob-narratives, are not the actions 
and experiences of individuals, but the relations 
of one people to another, namely, of Israel towards 
the Edomites (Esau) on the one hand, and the 
Aramaeans (Laban) on the other. The Esau- 
narratives ore the naive deposit of the reflexions 
of very early times as to why the brother who 
was notoriously the firstborn, %.e. who attained to 
a settled life and to importance sooner than Israel, 
was yet surpassed by the younger. From the 
Aramaeans, again, Israel had from olden times 
experienced so much hostility that we can readily 
understand how the cheating of the greedy Ara¬ 
maean by Jacob should have been regarded as quite 
right and proper, and the exercise of this right 
have formed the subject of unmitigated rejoicing. 

(б) Notwithstanding all this, however, we must 
still ask the final question. Is it really the case 


that the above-cited instances of morally objec¬ 
tionable actions are recorded without a word of 
censure or disapproval? First, then, it may be 
observed that in this matter the E source, in 
opposition to or at least deviating to some extent 
from J, repeatedly oilers a narrative in which the 
cause of offence, if not wholly removed, is made as 
slight as possible. This is a proof that at least 
towards the end of our period a finer moral sensi¬ 
tiveness had come in to sit in judgment on those 
ancient narratives. Sarah is, according to E, 
really Abraham’s sister on the father’s side (Gn 
20 ia ), so that Abraham is cleared of the charge of 
lying. It is only with great reluctance, and not 
till he has received the express command of God, 
that Abraham consents to the expulsion of Hagar 
and Ishmael (21 m * [E]; contrast 16 6 [JJ). In the 
transactions of Laban and Jacob, it is not the 
latter, but Laban alone, that is guilty of deceit 
and violent dealing (31"-).* Reuben advises, in¬ 
deed, that Joseph be cast into the empty cistern, 
but it is with the intention of delivering him. 
Joseph’s brothers did not sell him (as J records), 
but lie was stolen out of the cistern by a passing 
company of Midianites (37 512 * 23b * 24 * as» «. 40 a <«). 

( c ) But there is yet another fact to be taken into 
account. It has been rightly noticed that it is the 
peculiarity of a particular form of narration in the 
legendary history to avoid passing any direct judg¬ 
ment upon the transactions described, but to allow 
this judgment to be expressed indirectly by one of 
the parties concerned. Thus Abimelecli in Gn 20“* 
(E) severely condemns the conduct of Abraham, 
and in 2G a/ - (J) that of Isaac. In 27 1 - Jacob him¬ 
self declares that by imposing upon his father he 
will exhibit himself in the light of one who mocks 
at sacred things, and who thus deserves a curse 
and not a blessing. 

8 . But, in addition to the narratives belonging 
to this period, the oldest codiiication of legal 
ordinances, the so-called Book of the Covenant, 
also contains notable evidences of a moral disposi¬ 
tion, which could have grown up only upon the 
soil of a considerably elevated religious system. 
True reverence for parents regards it as an offence 
worthy of death to strike or to curse them (Ex 
2 ii3. j n dispensing justice the strictest recti¬ 
tude and impartiality are to be observed (23 lf ***■). 
Mildness and pity are due to the poor (22 20a * 26f *), 
protection from harsh treatment and violence to 
the ger (22 al 23°) and even to the slave (21 20 * **■); 
the latter is even to be let go free if his master 
have struck out a tooth. The Sabbath is to be 
pre-eminently a day of rest for cattle, menials, 
and geAm (employed as hirelings). As to the 
command in 23 4 *- to take back to an enemy his ox 
or ass when they have strayed, and to help him 
to raise up an ass that has sunk under its bur¬ 
den, this does not, indeed, as yet amount to the 
Christian command of love to one’s enemy, but it is 
a first step towards it. For it demands a subduing 
of carnal hatred and malice, a self-denial of which 
the natural man and natural ethics know nothing, 
but which is required by that God who watches the 
conduct of His people and seeks to redress every 
species of wrong and oppression. For, evidently, it 
is not only of the poor that the saying (22 s7 ) holds 
good: ‘ When he crieth unto me, I will hear him; 
for I am pitiful.’ 

Since the discovery of the diorite block with the 
code of the Babylonian king Qammurabi (see art. 
Code of Hammurabi in present volume, p. 58411.), 
many hands have been busy seeking to demonstrate 

* It was quite a perverse attempt that was made by the older 
harmonizera to remove the contradiction between 81 4ff - [E] and 
8037<r. [j] by assuming that in 81 *e Jacob tells a false story to 
his wives. The fact is that we have here E’s account of things, 
which is meant to be taken seriously, and which completely 
clears Jacob of blame. 
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not only the considerable priority (c. 2300 B.C.) of 
this law-book to the oldest codification of laws in 
Israel, bat even its higher standing in all matters 
of justice and social order. We readily admit that 
the laws of JJammurabi imply much more compli¬ 
cated conditions of society than the enactments of 
the Book of the Covenant, which are intended for 
a simple race of peasants, and that, consequently, 
the juridical technique of Hammurabi may fre¬ 
quently exhibit a higher level. A fair estimate of 
the two codes is reached, however, not by comparing 
the matter which they have in common, but by look¬ 
ing at the sayings where the Book of the Covenant 
has the advantage over the Babylonian code. 
But these are the sayings to which we have already 
adverted, regarding the poor, gertm , slaves, and 
enemies, and for parallels to them we may search 
the 232 paragraphs of Hammurabi in vain, because 
such are impossible on the soil of natural religion. 

vi. Anthropology and Theory of the Uni¬ 
verse ( Weltanschauung).— Under this twofold 
heading we propose to treat of everything which, 
according to modern views, constitutes the scien¬ 
tific standpoint of a period, but which to ancient, 
and especially to Israelitish, notions is so closely 
connected with religion that it cannot be passed 
over in a history of religion. This means that we 
are concerned, on the one hand, with the anthropo¬ 
logical or psychological notions of this period, in¬ 
cluding conceptions of the state after death ; and, 
on the other hand, with the ideas that were cher¬ 
ished as to the origin and purpose of the universe, 
the relation of man to the brute world, the opening 
period of the world’s history, and the future goal 
towards which the present course of things is 
moving. As elsewhere, the notions about all these 
things meet us, not in didactic statements but in 
the guise of narrative (so, especially, in the J 

{ >ortions of Gn 1-11), or in casual notices. The 
atter almost always take for granted that the 
notions in question are universally known, and 
hence refrain from fuller explanation or descrip¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, this leads to our being left 
in the dark on many an important question. 

1 . The drawing of a distinction between two 
main constituents of the human personality— one 
bodily and one spiritual—must have set in as soon 
as men came to realize the fundamental difference 
between a living and a dead body, (a) The cor¬ 
poreal being, at least immediately after death, was 
quite the same as before. What had been the seat of 
the life which had now taken flight ? The readiest 
reply was: the breath. Observation shows that, 
when the last breath has been drawn, the life dis¬ 
appears ; while, conversely, the reviviHcation of 
one that is dead is accomplished through the breath 
returning into him (1 K Alongside of this 

we encounter another conception, which is also 
deeply rooted, namely, that the seat of life is to 
be found in the blood. It is true that express 
statements to this effect do not occur till much 
later (Dt 12 23 , Lv 17 11 ); but the very ancient pro- 

* The clearest evidence of the identification of breath and life 
is found in the circumstance that in Hebrew, as in other lan¬ 
guages (cf. Sansk. dtman= t breath,’ * spirit,’ 'soul’; Gr. *rv* 
orig. =‘breath,’ 'blowing’ ; Lat*. animus and anima , spiritus ), 
the notions of ‘breath,’ ‘wind,’ ‘soul,’ ‘spirit’ are expressed by 
one and the same word. Thus nn is at once the name of the 
wind which dries up the waters of the Flood (Gn 8 1 ), and of the 
Divine breath of life which, at the Creation, hovers over the 
waters (l 8 ), and of the breath of life within man. In like 
manner it is true of the Heb. that it may designate at one 
time the breath, at another the spirit of life within man. the 
soul and its functions (e.g. longing or eager desire for something); 
but it may also stand simply for life itself, and, finally, even for 
the living being or (in the case of men) the person; nay, by a 
loose kind of usage, it may mean even ‘ the person of one who 
is dead,’ or, without the genitive, a ‘ corpse' (Lv 19® 22 4 et al.). 
It is, of course, a glaring error, but a deeply rooted one, to give 
to nepheth, in all these manifold senses, the one uniform render¬ 
ing ‘soul.’ 


hibition to eat blood (1 S I4 s2ff *) must have been 
due in ancient Israel, as elsewhere on heathen 
Semitic soil, chiefly to the fear of absorbing another 
life .along with the blood. Under special circum¬ 
stances, indeed (as, for instance, at the sacrificial 
meals of brotherhoods in pre-Mosaic times; cf. 
above, p. 618 b ), this result might be desired; but 
in the realm of Jahwism, as far back as we can 
trace the evidence, such a practice was excluded. 
It may be added that the conception of the blood 
as the seat of life must have rested on the observa¬ 
tion that, as the blood pours from a wound, the 
powers of life sensibly diminish, and at last dis¬ 
appear entirely—an observation which could always 
be made afresh when animals were slaughtered. 
We shall have to speak afterwards of the import¬ 
ance for the theory of sacrifice which this view of 
the blood came to assume in the latest period of 
Israel’s history. 

(b) For the period with which we are dealing, 
another question seemed more important, namely, 
that as to the origin of the breath of life, upon 
whose presence or absence the life or death of the 
body depends. The answer which the Old Testa¬ 
ment gives to this question, and which forms the 
basis of OT psychology, is connected most inti¬ 
mately with the religion of Jahwism, or, to be more 
precise, with its notion of God. But our discus¬ 
sion of this point must be preceded by a remark 
of a general character. Almost all the accounts 
of so-called Biblical Psychology * are vitiated by 
the introduction of dogmatic prejudices, and the 
attempt to read into Scripture a finished system 
of one s own, instead of closely studying the usage 
of language. Especially unfortunate has been the 
attempt to discover in both Testaments exactly 
the same point of view, whereas the psychology of 
the OT has for its basis a dichotomy, that of the 
NT for the most part a trichotomy. 

Keeping now to the exact terms of the funda¬ 
mental and principal passage, Gn 2 7 , we learn 
from this, in the form of nariative, that Jahweh 
at first formed a man [proleptieally for ‘ a human 
body ’] from clods [not ‘ dust ’] of the field, and then 
breathed into his nostrils breath of life, so that 
man became a living being. In view of this, there 
can be no doubt that Gn 2 7 assumes a dichotomy 
in man’s personality. As far as concerns his 
bodily substance, man is earth, and must accord¬ 
ingly return at death to the earth (3 19 ). But his 
breath of life emanates directly from an inbreath¬ 
ing of that of God, and ceases at the man’s death, 
when God calls back this His spirit of life to 
Himself. We must not, however, think of the 
‘return of the spirit to God who gave it’ (Ec 
12 7 ) after the manner of the Christian hope of im¬ 
mortality, as if it meant a passing of the indivi¬ 
dual spirit to be with God, but only as a reabsorp¬ 
tion m the creative Divine spirit which pervades 
the whole Universe. We should even be reminded 
here of the pantheistic doctrine of the world-soul, 
were it not that any such thought is excluded by 
the OT conception of God which lays such em¬ 
phasis on His living personality. 

* Of the special works on the subject, Beck's Umriss der 
biblischen Seelenlehre (Stuttgart, 1843, 3rd ed. 1871) is based 
partly on Roos’ Fund amenta Psychologies ex Sacra Scriptura 
collecta, 1769 [Germ. tr. 1857, under title Grundzuge der Seelen¬ 
lehre aus der heiligen Schrift]. Womer in his Bibl. Anthro¬ 
pologic (Stuttgart, 1887) builds largely upon Beck. Franz 
Delitzsch’s System der bill. Psychologic (Leipzig, 1855, 2nd ed. 
1861) is not without a certain mixture of theosophy. More im¬ 
partial are the accounts of Wendt, Die Begriffc Fleisch und 
Geist im biblischen Sprachgebrauch (Gotha, 1878), and West- 
phal, Chair et esprit (Toulouse, 1885). J. Kbberie*s Natur und 
Geist nach der Aufassung dues AT: einc Untersuchnna zur 
historischen Psychologie (Munich, 1901) is a very thorough and 
valuable discussion of all questions relating to the conception 
of the external world and the life of the human soul, the attri¬ 
buting of a soul to nature, mythology, and the notion of the 
spiritual, together with the influence of religion upon all this. 
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(e) Not only human but also animal life in 
general depends upon the possession of the Divine 
breath of life. Passages like Ps 104 2W * and Job 
34 14L leave no doubt on this point: J ah well is 
a ‘God of the living spirits of all flesh’ (Nu 
16 3 * 27 M ). Accordingly, tne question presses itself 
upon our attention: What, then, is the precise 
difference which under all circumstances must be 
assumed to exist between man and beast? It is 
not in the manner of their origin that the differ¬ 
ence lies, at least according to J. While P (Gn 
l 80 *) makes water-animals and birds spring into 
being at the simple flat of the Creator, and land- 
animals proceed from the earth, J ( 2 19 ) records a 
forming process exactly as in the case of man 
(v. 7 ), that is to say, an individual creation of the 
animals. In the case of the latter, however, he 
makes no mention of an animating by the in¬ 
breathing of the Divine breath of life, and in this 
alone—even if we must assume here the result of 
reflexion on this question—the distinction between 
man and beast may be Been: man received the 
breath of life immediately from God, and on that 
account he has a far more direct share in the 
Divine being and life than the animal, in whose 
case nothing more than a general animating (of 
the whole species) is assumed. By the theory 
that the man first formed was directly animated 
by God, expression was given to the perception 
which—although without a clearly defined philo¬ 
sophic terminology — had evidently established 
itself at an early date, that man alone possesses 
individuality, and is therefore a being capable 
of individual communion with God, whereas the 
animal always represents only an example of its 
species.—J, however, gives expression in another 
way to the notion of the inferiority of the animal 
world to man when (Gn 2 1W -) he quite unambigu¬ 
ously describes animals as having been created 
on man’s account and named by him, with the 
result, however, that there could be found among 
them none corresponding to man, and thus suitable 
to be a ‘ help * to him. 

{d ) From God’s direct animating of the first 
created human being we are not, however, to 
infer that the same thing is presupposed for each 
particular human individual. The OT has been 
wrongly burdened with this so-called ‘Creationism,’ 
which supposes God to create a special soul for 
every newly begotten body, and to unite it about 
the 40th day with the embryo. On the contrary, 
the OT from first to last is based upon 4 Tradu- 
cianism*: he who begets the body implants at the 
same time the germ of the life or the soul. Other¬ 
wise, the view would be impossible by which the 
OT in unquestionably dominated, that through the 
process of generation even moral weakness, the 
inclination to sin, passes as an inheritance from 
parents to children. This is not ‘original sin ’ in 
the sense in which it is mostly taught in Protestant 
confessions, namely, as implying the imputing of 
the guilt of Adam to all his posterity, but original 
sin in the more general sense, according to which 
that term is applied to the strong and almost 
irresistible inclination to sin, which appears to be 
inseparably bound up with human nature as such, 
and consequently looks as if it were the result of 
descent from parents of like disposition. Thus it is 
intelligible wny allusions to this hereditary sinful 
disposition are introduced for the most part as 
furnishing a motive for the forgiveness of sin. In 
view of tne fact that ‘the imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth ’ (Gn 8 21 ), God cannot 
apply the strictest standard of judgment. In 
addition to Ps 51 7 W (‘Behold, in guilt was I born, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me ’), the locus 
classicus for this doctrine of the natal quality of 
*in, we have to take specially into account for the 


same purpose Job 14 4 (‘How could a dean come 
from an unclean? Not one.*) 15 w 25 4ff * —late pas¬ 
sages, but manifestly intending to express nothing 
more than is meant already by J in Gn 8 21 . 

In the last-cited passages from Job the ques¬ 
tion is put, ‘ How can one bom of woman be pure 
[before God]?*: this shows how the connexion 
between descent and sinfulness was more pre¬ 
cisely thought of. The latter as moral weakness 
is the natural result of the physical weakness of 
the body. Man is in the narrower sense the off¬ 
spring of woman, the weaker vessel and the one 
more exposed to physical hardships. From her, 
man inherits moral as well as physical (Job 14 l ) 
weakness. 

(e) In view of all this, it might have seemed 
natural that the material substratum of human 
personality, the flesh or the body [the Heb. 
may stand for either], should be regarded as the 
seat of sin, just as the NT adpt undeniably has 
this collateral notion attached to it. But, in spite 
of appearances such as arise from Gn 6 3 , it is wrong 
to conclude that Bueh a view was held. It is true 
that the flesh or the body, in consequence of its 
origin from the earth, is a type of the decaying 
ana transitory (cf. the characteristic contrast in 
Is 31 s ‘Their [the Egyptians’] horses are flesh, 
and not spirit’), and this thought attaches itself 
almost always to the very frequent expression 
‘all flesh* (i.e. either all men or all earthly living 
creatures). But the truth that the flesh, although 
an occasion also of moral weakness, is not thought 
of as per se sinful and therefore unclean, is unmis¬ 
takably implied in the circumstance that in sacri¬ 
fice it was used as a gift to God, and such a gift 
could never have been in itself unclean. 

(/) The habit already mentioned of putting 
upon the OT a trichotomous view of human per¬ 
sonality was due almost entirely to a false con¬ 
ception of the nephesh (&$} commonly tr. ‘soul*), 
and of its relation to the ruah (on commonly tr. 
* spirit*). This distinction between soul and spirit 
naturally caused the actually existing dichotomy 
of body (or flesh) and spirit of life to be missed. The 
real state of things is as follows. As long as the 
Divine breath of life is outside man, it can never 
be called nephesh but only ruah (more completely 
ruah Jutyyim, i.e. ‘ spirit or breath of life,’ in which 
sense we find also mshmath hayyim used [e.g. Gn 
2 7 ]). On the other hand, the breath of life which 
lias entered man’s body and manifests its presence 
there may be called either ruah or nephesh. The 
two alternate in poetical parallelism in sucli a way 
that the same functions are attributed at one tune 
to the nephesh and at another to the ruah. This, 
indeed, has not prevented its coming about that in 
certain expressions usage lias established only one 
of the terms, or has at least secured a preference 
for it. Further, it may be noted that both very 
frequently stand in parallelism with aj? ( 4 heart,’ 
4 disposition,* also ‘understanding or insight,* the 
heart and not the head being with the Hebrews 
the seat of intellect). But in no case should that 
use of nej/hesh , whereby it stands for particular 
functions of the soul or even for a complex of 
these, be confused with its signification of 4 person 
or living being* (and even ‘corpse’; cf. above, 

. 665 a n.). In this latter sense nephesh could never 

ave its place taken by rtlah or lebh. 

The religious significance of the anthropological 
views represented by the above-described dich¬ 
otomy is at once apparent. Everything which 
in any way can be recognized as spirit and life 
is brought into direct relation to God, and has 
its origin in Him, and Him alone . The Pauline 
saying, 4 In him we live, and move, and have our 
being * (Ac 17 88 ), corresponds exactly to the postu¬ 
lates of OT psychology. The latter proceeds se 
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consistently in its derivation of all human thought 
and will and action, that it speaks not only of a 
‘spirit 5 ( rtiah , i.e. in this instance the same as 
• principle,’ * disposition, 5 or even * capability for *) 
of wisdom, knowledge, and fear of God (Is 11 s ), or 
of skill in art and expertness (Ex 28 J ), but even of 
a spirit of jealousy (Nu o 14 ), of dizziness (Is 19 14 ), 
of deep sleep (29^), etc. Moreover, this spirit is 
frequently (so in the two passages from Isaiah) 
spoken of as directly sent by Jahweh. He causes 
an * evil spirit,’ i.e. a spirit of discord, to come be¬ 
tween Abimelech and the Shechemites(Jg9 23 ), and 
in like manner lets an ‘evil spirit,’ i.e. a spirit of 
melancholy or of insanity, take possession of Saul 
after the departure of the spirit of Jab well (1 S 
16 14 ).* In this theorem of the universal activity 
of the spirit, and indeed of the spirit emanating 
directly from God, we have one of the strongest 
evidences of the living character and dignity of 
the ancient Israelitish conception of God. The 
latter did not take its rise as a result of the 
preaching of the prophets. The prophets, on the 
contrary, found it ready to their hand, made 
large use of it, and, wherever necessary, deepened 
it and cleared it of excrescences. 

The question as to the nature and the com¬ 
ponents of man’s personality was one that could 
not fail to engage the attention of ancient thought 
in other quarters as well. Along with the ob¬ 
servations which point to its answer, it always 
forced itself afresh to the front, and in particular 
exercised an influence even upon the formation of 
speech. But nowhere did the attempts to solve 
the problem stand in so close a l elation to religion 
as was the case in Israel. 

2 . It is otherwise with those questions lielonging 
to the realm of psychology which rehite to the 
destiny of man , the goal of the development of 
humanity or of one particular people. Questions 
of this kind presuppose a greater advance of 
thought, and, above all, a rich historical experi¬ 
ence. Reflexions on his destiny are quite beyond 
man in a state of nature ; and, even where a com¬ 
mencement lias been made with political and social 
order, he holds to empirical results, without in¬ 
quiring after the Whence and the Why. To belong 
to a particular people with particular settlements 
and under the protection of a particular national 
god, is as much a matter of course to him as to 
have an occupation by which he procures a liveli¬ 
hood. But wliat is remote from the reflexion of 
the individual already occupied the popular mind 
collectively in primeval times, and led to those 
profound speculations which meet us to-day in the 
form of the myth, i.e. the clothing of speculative 
thoughts in history. The people of Israel are no 
more strangers to such myths than are other 
nations, ana in this particular they have con¬ 
formed to the course which we may observe in 
the case of all ancient peoples: they have taken 
over from prehistoric times a store of myths and 
legends, to which they have then given a particular 
development on their own soil, subjecting them 
in part to transformation. The manner in which 
this has been done gives the most valuable indica¬ 
tions as to the inmost character of the popular 
mind. And here we come face to face with the 
fact that in this point Israel holds a unique 
position. The myths taken over from foreign 
heathen soil have keen so transformed and filled 
with truly religious contents that they have 
become for all time a part of the revealed religion 
of Israel. For we cannot consent to regard such 

* From the standpoint of trichotomy this would have to be 
expressed something to the effect that reason forsook him, 
while the functions of the ‘soul* continued unimpaired. But 
the point is that no such distinction between ritafy and nephesh 
M known to the Hebrew mind. 


a transformation as if it were merely the acci¬ 
dental result of the inward impulse which drives 
men to religious and philosophical speculation, 
but as a fruit of the spirit of God working in 
Israel as the people of revelation. And the cir¬ 
cumstance that the spirit of God resorted to this 
clothing of the profoundest religious thoughts in 
the form of childlike naive narratives, appears to 
us so far from being a cause of offence that we 
see in this accommodation to the human under¬ 
standing an evidence of superior Divine psedagogic 
and wisdom, (a) This remark applies in a very 
special manner to that myth which first concerns 
us here, namely, the story of Paradise and the 
Fall (Gn 2 and 3); for this is intended to answer 
the question as to man’s original destinv and 
the reasons for his actual condition now. While 
the derivation of the Biblical story of the Fall 
from a Babylonian source* is as yet unproved, 
in spite of numerous attempts to establish it, its 
connexion with the parallel narrative in the Zend 
religion does not aamit of any doubt. That the 
latter, moreover, is not a later corruption of 
what, according to the orthodox conception, is the 
strictly historical narrative of the Bible, is evident 
from the simple fact that the dualistic basis {i.e, 
the opposition, essential to the Zend religion, be¬ 
tween a good and an evil deity) manifestly played 
a ruling part in the original narrative. The 
Hebrew narrator, whose conception of God left 
no room for this dualism, has got rid of it only 
by the difficult expedient of making the serpent 
(which in the Zend religion is the embodiment of 
the evil deity) a creature of God, like all the rest 
of the animals. In this way, indeed, the question 
remains unanswered how this creature of God 
comes to step out of the ranks of the rest and 
to assume a hostile attitude towards the Creator. 

We shall make no attempt here at an analysis 
of the nanative as a masterly, unsurpassed ac¬ 
count of the origin of sin. We remark only that 
we cannot, with many moderns, And its deepest 
meaning exhausted by setting it down as a de¬ 
scription of how sin comes into being in the case 
of erery individual, or of how man rose from a 
condition of primitive rudeness and unconscious¬ 
ness to conscious freedom and culture. On the 
contrary, Christian dogmatics was and is quite 
within its right in discovering in Gn 2.3 an 
account of a Fall, i.e. of the origin of sin and 
the consequent woes of the world. Man’s original 
state, according to the Divine will, was one of 
undisturbed fellowship w T itli God, who also had 
llis dwelling-place within the sphere of man’s 
abode, the Garden of Eden. The root of sin is 
pride, which w’il fully seeks to go beyond the 
bounds prescribed by God, and produces disregard 
of His (dear prohibition. But the fruits of dis¬ 
obedience are the loss of the former intimate 
communion with God, expulsion from His home, 
a life of endless toil and trouble, and at last death 
in place of the eternal duration of life that was 
formerly open to him. This myth has been called 
a lament over the loss of Paradise, and has been 
set in* parallelism with the Greek myth of the 
Golden Age. There is justification for both these 
ways of looking at it. But with all this the main 
point must not be overlooked, namely, the em- 

* There appears to be no doubt that the conception of Para¬ 
dise with its four rivers is borrowed from Eastern (? Babylonian), 
myths, and that the description of the rivers (Gn 210*14) is a 
later insertion in the early narrative. With regard to this 
insertion [not to the whole myth] Stade may be right in holding 
(art. * Der Mythos vom Parodies, Gn 2. 8, und ale Zeit seiner 
Einwanderung in Israel’ in ZATW , 1808, p. 172ff.) that it was 
not adopted prior to the middle of the 8th cent. b.c. The de¬ 
scription of Paradise possesses religious interest only in so far 
as it serves as a preparation for the story of the Fall (see lielow): 
for our present purpose everything else may be left out of 
account. 
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phasis which is laid in the Biblical record on the 
fateful significance of sin and its worst conse- 

? [uence—exclusion from the Garden of Eden, i.e. 
rom communion with God. Here we have not 
only—as happens elsewhere so frequently in myths 
—forebodings, but actual perceptions of a profound 
religious character, to which cognate myths of 
other nations present no parallel. 

(S) We remarked above that questions as to the 
nature and destiny of man are far below the 
horizon of individual reflexion in the primeval 
history of a people, and arise only when a higher 
stage of development has been reached. One ex¬ 
ception, however, must be made. This relates to 
the question, What befalls man at last after the 
death of the body ? Hitherto we have only touched 
lightly upon this question, in speaking of possible 
survivals of Animism in the pre-Mosaic religion of 
Israel. We there (see above, p. 614*) found that 
the belief in the existence of shades or ‘ spirits of 
the dead’ must have found strong and peculiar 
support in the appearances of the dead in dreams. 
But here we have to do with the whole circle of 
conceptions that centre about She’51 * or the under 
world, the place of assembly of the dead. The 
reason why we have not discussed these earlier is 
simply because it is not till the period with which 
■we are dealing that the mention of She’ol is de¬ 
monstrable, and because we have no sure ground 
for attributing the She’ol-belief to the Mosaic, not 
to speak of the pre-Mosaic, period. There is 
nothmg impossible in the supposition that it was 
found as early as that, but the view is equally 
open to us that this whole circle of conceptions 
was first encountered by Israel upon Canaanitish 
soil and thence taken over by them. Support for 
this view might be found in the circumstance that 
necromancy, which stands in the closest connexion 
with the Sne’ol-belief, also came under the notice 
of the Israelites for the first time, to all appear¬ 
ance, in Canaan. This does not prevent our 
tracing its origin in the last resort to Babylon, f 
Now, it cannot be proved that the Babylonian 
influence first made itself felt, as is so often 
asserted at present, in the time of Solomon. On 
the contrary, the earliest notices of Slic’dI (Gn 3T 35 
42 s8 [in almost identical terms in 44 29 * 31 ], Nu 16 80 -**, 
all probably J) certainly leave the impression that 
we have here to do with a conception universally 
familiar, and hence requiring no more precise de¬ 
scription. From the early passages nothing more 
can be gathered than that ShS’ol is thought of as 
a subterranean space, for one 1 goes down 5 to it. 
Yet it cannot be doubted that the other two con¬ 
stant characteristics of She’ol—the thick dark¬ 
ness which prevails there, and the impossibility of 
returning thence—were connected from the first 
with its conception. J But detailed descriptions 
belong one ana all to later times, even to the 
latest of all,§ and it is difficult to say whether (as, 

* Regarding the etymology of it may suffice here to 
remark that it is impossible to accept either the derivation 
from the root sha’al, ‘ask,* ‘demand’ (as the place that claims 
all living for itself), or that from tshuai with the assumed mean¬ 
ing of ‘to be hollow’ (ao that Shffdl would be the ‘hollow* or 
'cavern'). Rather is it from a root shl, which includes the 
notions of wide (japing and deep sinking. Hence the idea 
underlying the Heb. Shffol is that of a subterranean cavity. 
This does not exclude the supposition that the form Shffol m 
this sense is due to the Hebraizing of a foreign word—according 
to Zimmern (ap. Beer, ‘ Der biblische Hades,* p. 15), of the Bab. 
shH\l\am, ‘west’; of. Enoch 22k where also She'51 is situated 
in the West. 

t On the undeniable points of contact between the Babylonian 
and the Israelitish Shfi’Sl-belief, cf. especially A. Jeremias, Die 
bab.-assyr. Vorstelhmgen vom Leben nach dem Tode (Leipzig, 
1887), and H8Ue und Parodies bei den Bdbyloniem 2 (Leipzig, 
lyua). 

I We here leave out of account the calling up of spirits of the 
dead by necromancers, which was an article of the popular faith, 
but outside the pale of Jahwism. 

8 Of the very copious literature on this subject we note 


for example, in the bold picture of Is 14®*, or the 
approach to a distinguishing of a Tartarus within 
the under world in Ezk 32 s * 3 , Is 14 ,B , also (?) Hos 
13 14 ) they are to be set down to the account of 
foreign influence or of independent poetic imagina¬ 
tion. The decision between these two possibilities 
is all the harder because of the way in which the 
conception of She’ol is constantly mixed up with 
pictures derived from the rest of the grave. But 
this does not justify the view that by She’d!—at 
least originally—nothing more was meant than 
the grave. No doubt, the idea of a place of as¬ 
sembly of the dead would derive ever fresh nour¬ 
ishment from the contemplation of the roomy 
cave-tomb in which perhaps a whole tribe of 
contemporaries were buried.* It was all too 
natural to think of those who had been united 
in life as still holding converse with one another 
there. But passages like Gn 37 s5 exclude the 
thought of any fellowship in the grave. 

The question, what part of the man goes after 
death into Slid’ol, cannot be answered from the 
standpoint of the dichotomy of the OT, which 
has been already described. For the body is 
laid in the grave and falls a prey to corruption. 
The breath of life returns to God, and with its 
separation from the body the man ceases to be a 
nephesh or living being. In spite of all this, it is 
everywhere taken for granted that at death an in¬ 
definable somewhat of the personality descends to 
She’ol, and there—not exactly lives on, but— vege¬ 
tates on. This can be explained only by assuming 
that the old conception of She’ol had already taken 
firm root when that view of man’s nature originated 
which subsequently became the prevailing one, 
and which was irreconcilable with this conception. 
The dichotomous theory plainly belongs to Jah- 
wism, while the other conception is a relic of pre- 
Jahwistic or ex-Jaliwistic influences, and is neaily 
allied to the Greek belief in rruines. At a man > 
death a kind of image or outline of the whole 
personality detaches itself from the corpse. It 
wants blood, and hence it is without real life 
(which has its seat in the blood), it is invisible,— 
save when it appears in dreams or is called up 
by necromancy,—and it is for ever chained to 
Sne’ol. It cannot be proved that the condition 
and appearance of the shades were thought of 
as exactly the same as those of the man at the 
moment of death, and that it vas on this account 
that there was such a dread of mutilations of the 
body. The mention of Samuel’s mantle in 1 S 28 1 * 

specially : F. Bottcher, De inferis rebusque post mortem futures 
ex Hebrceorum et Grcecorum opinionibutt, voL i. [embracing 
only the Heb. part; no more appeared], Dresden, 184# (although 
in many respects antiquated, still of value as a commentary 
upon the relevant passages); B. Stode, Uber die alttest. Vw- 
steUungen vom Zustand nach dem Tode (Leipzig, 1877); A. 
Bertholet, Die israrl. Vorstellungen vom Zvstande nach dem 
Tode (Freiburg, 1899); R. H. Charles, A Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel , in Judaismand in 
Christianity: or Hebrew, Jewish , and Christian Eschatology 
(London, 1899); L. Aubert, art. ‘ La vie apr£s la mort chez les 
Israelites ’ in Jiev. de Thiol, et Philos. 1902, p. 140 ff.; G. Beer, 
art. ‘Der biblische Hades’ in Theol. Abhandlungen xu Ehren 
U. J. Uoltzmanns (Tubingen, 1902). Cf. also the works of 
Schwallj, Frey, Gruneisen, Matthes, cited above (p. 614“, note), 
in speaking of the controversy as to Animism and Ancestor 
Worship. 

* This is undoubtedly the origin of the pretty frequent ex¬ 
pression ‘ gathered to his fathers ’ (also ‘ to nis people or to his 
fellow-tribesmen ’) or ‘ go to or be laid with his fathers ’ (Gn 2.V* 
3629 4929- **, Dt 3250, Jg 210 , i k 2 i 0 ). But the employment of 
this formula in the case of Abraham, Moses, and Aaron, as well 
as David, shows that it was used also in a wider sense, namely, 
of going to She’ 61. The importance attached to the mingling 
of one’s bones with those of relations (2 S 21 13ff «) is sufficiently 
explained by the fact that this seemed the most honourable 
and at the same time the safest form of obsequies. On the 
other hand, the denial of sepulture was regarded as a great 
misfortune (cf. 2 S 21 10 , Jer 2219, and the frequent threat to 
give bodies to be eaten by wild beasts and birds). No doubt 
(as among the Greeks), there was a fear that the spirit of the 
unbuned dead would roam about without rest of 

entering She’61. 
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shows, however, that the shades were thought of 
in general after the fashion in which their originals 
had been accustomed to appear on eartli. 

According to what is at present the prevail¬ 
ing opinion, the old conception of She’ol survived 
down to the last in the express designation of the 
shadowy being as nephesh. If so, we should have 
to assume for this word not only the senses de¬ 
scribed above (namely, the spirit of life specialized 
in a human body, and hence=‘life,’ and aKo 
‘person* or ‘living being*), but a third wholly 
different meaning.* Very strong support appears 
to be given to this by the circumstance that even 
in late passages we hear expressly of a going 
down of the nephesh into Shuol or of its sojourn 
there, or, finally, of its rescue from Slifi’ol (Ps l(i 10 
30 4 ,a, 49 is(ij) 86 is 8 P«(«), Pr 23 14 ; cf. also Ps 94 17 , 
where instead of SMol we have the poetic ch'imali , 

‘ silence*). But in all these passages nephesh may 
quite well be understood as equivalent to ‘ life 5 or 
(as happens frequently elsewhere) simply a cir¬ 
cumlocution for the personal pionoun (‘ my soul * 
being=‘ I * or ‘ me*). Thus in Ps 16 10 the mean¬ 
ing is ‘ Thou wilt not give over my life {or me) to 
She’ol,* i.e. ‘Thou wilt not sutler me to die.’ Ps 
SO 4 ^ must, on Selrwally’s theory, mean : ‘Thou 
causedstthe phantom image of my person, winch 
was already in SliC’ol, to come up*fiom it again.* 
But the speaker had not actually died, Ins life 
only seemed already a prey to She’ol, lmt obtained 
a timely rescue from it. If the defenders of 
nephesh -meth or the bare nephesh as equivalent to 
‘soul of the dead* should appeal in support of 
it to the contrasted expression nephesh hay yah , 
‘living soul’ (Gn 2 7 et al.), they would over¬ 
look the fact that nephesh meth or (abbreviated) 
nephesh in the passages in question stands for 
neither more nor less than ‘corpse’ ; and this, by 
the touehmg of which uucleanness is occasioned, 
is sprely something quite dilieient from the in¬ 
visible phantom image of the living personality 
which goes straight to She ol. Nephesh meth iii 
the sense of ‘corpse’ is based simply upon the 
very frequent (cf. e.g. Lv 2 1 ‘ if any one otleretli to 
Jahweh,’ etc., 5 2 7 18 etc.) weakening of the mean¬ 
ing ‘ person * to the notion of ‘ some one *; and 
nephesh hmyyCih , * living being,* is not opposed to 
another form of being of the nephesh , but is a 
pleonasm intended to lay greater stress upon the 
main idea (cf. our own expression ‘ a living per¬ 
sonality,’ which would not suggest to any one the 
contrast of ‘a dead personality’). An argument 
against Schwally’s contention lies in the \ery cir¬ 
cumstance that nowhere is the plural of nephesh 
used for -manes , as we should then have certainty 
expected. From the time of the Exile (probably 
for the first time inis 14 y ) they are called rcphd’im, 
i.e. probably ‘ flaccid ones,’ but never nephdshoth. 

For the truth mentioned above, that the whole 
conception of She’ol lies outside genuine Jali- 
wism, and was at all times a part, indeed, of the 
popular faith, but not of religion proper, there 
is evidence not only in the stern rejection of necro¬ 
mancy (as the appendage of another, heathen, 
religion), but, above all, in the denial of any 
relation between the inhabitants of She’ol and 
the objects and arrangements of the upper world 
—in particular, those of the theocracy. Onty the 
living are members of the latter, and have a share 
in its blessings; at death every connecting link 
with it is broken. In She’ol there is no more giving 
of thanks or praise to God (Ps 6 6 W 30 10 W 115 17 , Is 
38 i 8 ff.)_ na y j God Himself does not remember the 

* So esp. Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode, p. 7 ff. (founding 
upon nephesh mitk of Lv 21 11 and Nu 68, which Schwally 
renders oy ‘Totenseele’), also in Archie fur Eelig.-Wissensch . 
iv. 2, p. 181 ff.; Willy Staerk, art ‘ Nephesh hajja und nephesh 
m6t’ In SE, 1903, p. 166f. (‘The nephesh does not die, but 
changes its form of existence 7 . 


shades any more, or work wonders for those that 
dwell in ‘ the land of forgetfulness * (Ps 88®* 1M '). 
The fortunes of their children do not concern them 
(Job 14‘ J1 21- 1 ), ‘for there is no work nor device 
nor knowledge nor wisdom in Shfi ol, whither thou 
goest’ (Ec 9 10 ).* There is no contradiction be¬ 
tween all this and the way in which, according to 
Pr 15 11 and Job 26 6 , the omniscience, nay, accord¬ 
ing to Ps 139 8 , even the onmipie^ence of God, is 
extended even to She’ol. This is the necessary 
consequence of the highest stage of the conception 
of God ; but even here a direct relation of God to 
the inhabitants of Slifc’ol is not asserted. 

In spite of its very loose connexion with genu¬ 
ine Jahwism, the conception of She’ol—like the 
Hades-belief of the Greeks and all the cognate 
phenomena in other religions—contains an im¬ 
portant religious feature. The tenacity with 
which it maintains itself all through the centuries, 
notwithstanding its irreconcilability with the pre¬ 
vailing anthropological presuppositions (see above), 
is a stiong testimony to the fact that man’s natuial 
way of thinking revolts at the notion of a com¬ 
plete annihilation of the living personality, even 
if it lias to content itself with a sony substitute 
for a real continuation of life. Even in this there 
are fruitful geinis of a later doctrine of immor¬ 
tality, and we shall afterwards see that these were 
not wanting also in the soil of Jahwism. 

3. To the realm of notions which we have in¬ 
cluded in the title of the present section under the 
general term Weltanschauung, belong, in the first 
place, those relating to the origin of the world, {a) 
Unfortunatety, our only source of information on 
this point for the present period is the Jalnvistic 
record contained in G 11 2 411 -. It is very probable, 
however, that only a part of this (the story of the 
creation of men and animals) lias been preserved ; 
vbile the introduction, w liicli also must surely 
have contained some 11101 c detailed account of the 
cication of heaven and earth,t has now been 
diopped, perhaps on account of its deviations from 
the immediately pieceding cosmogony of P. But, 
even granting that J would have contented himself 
with a summary mention (in v. 4b ) of the creation 
of the world by Jalnveh, his nanative, with all its 
liaiveness, remains a worthy and valuable counter¬ 
part. to the preceding cosmogony. Like the lattei. 
it avoids all inteimixture ot a mythological ckai- 
acter—in particular all thought of an evolution 
such as is usually bound up inseparably with the 
cosmogonies of ancient religions. Jahweh is 
always exalted abo\e matter, sharply distin¬ 
guished from it, and ruling over it. As in the 
case of every truly religious Weltanschauung, 0111 

* It mav be that this conception of SI 1 S 0 I first aiose in the 
later penod, winch was influenced 1>\ Pi ophetism (so Charles, 
Critical History , etc., see above, p. COS 1 ', note 5), whereas at an 
earlier tune an influence of the spirits of the dead upon the 
upper world was held to be possible. True, we have no other 
evidence for the latter assumption than the existence of the 
practice of necromancy so peremptorily forbidden (cf. Is 8 19 ) by 
the prophets. The further assumption of Charles, that the 
earlier conception grew out of Ancestor Worship, cannot, to 
sa.> the least of it, be proved 111 face of wliat we have said 
already (p. 014 ff.). The same remark applies to Beer’s theory 
(‘Der biblische Hades,’p 3ff.), that the Shg’ol-belief is a sur¬ 
vival of the cult of subterranean gods and demons. 

f When Stade {ZATW, 1903 p. 17s.) argues that the belief in 
Jahweh as the Creator could have taken its rise only as a result of 
the preaching of the prophets, this is certainly correct 111 so far as 
the idea of the creation and control of the Universe is concerned. 
For this idea is essentially irreconcilable with the recognition 
of foreign national gods, and becomes possible for the first time 
on the basis of a consistent monotheism. But this does not 
exclude naive ideas about a creative activity on the part of the 
national god (e.g. a creation of man), as is shown by numerous 
analogies in popular and nature religions. Perhaps the very 
naiveness of the Jahwistic cosmogony supplied a motive for its 
suppression. Cf. the remarks of Gunkel in Schbpfung und 
Chaos (Gottingen, ls>95, p. 159). He considers that, in early 
da vs, people, in speaking of the creation of ‘the heavens and 
the earth,’ probably thought primanly of the land of Canaan 
and the skies of Canaan. 
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record is thoroughly anthropocentric ; and man is 
not only (as in Gn 1) the goal and crown of 
creation, but to such a degree is lie its central 
point that the world of animals is created solely 
on his account, with the result that in no way do 
they come up to his dignity and exalted position. 
It reauires a second, wondrous new creation to 
rovide man with the ‘help* who is bone of his 
one and flesh of his flesh. God Himself brings 
her to him; so that upon His appointment rests 
that fellowship against which even the strongest 
ties of blood are not to prevail. If we note, 
further, that it is only upon the basis of monogamy 
that this whole description attains to its full mean¬ 
ing, all the more must we pronounce that we have 
here a view of the nature and the mystery of 
marriage as beautiful and worthy as could be 
conceived of. Here, again, the religion of Israel 
exercised a powerful influence on its estimate of 
earthly relationships and duties. 

(b) If an underlying Babylonian source for Gn 2 
can be proved only in part, and not at all for 
ch. 3 asyet, it is different with other components 
of the Hebrew primitive history. In these a far- 
reaching Babylonian influence has been assumed, 
and the traces of this have been sought almost 
everywhere in the OT down to the latest times. 
But it has become more and more evident that 
a strong scepticism is justified in face of the 
excessive zeal of the ‘ Panbabylonists.’* We 
are not, indeed, to be held as calling in ques¬ 
tion the. possibility of an extensive influence of 
Babylonian culture and religious ideas upon 
Canaan. The cuneiform letters discovered in 
1887 at Tel el - Amarna in Egypt, which were 
addressed about B.c. 1400 from the Euphrates 
lands to two Pharaohs, prove the existence of a 
very active intercourse between Babylon and 
Egypt vid Canaan, and it is possible (though not 
strictly proved) that even then a footing had 
been gained in Canaan by the ancient Babylonian 
mythology, which was subsequently taken over 
by the Israelites when they entered the Promised 
Land. A great influx of Babylonian ideas has 
been claimed also for the time of world - wide 
intercourse in the reign of Solomon, not to speak 
of the numerous occasions of direct contact with 
Assyria from the middle of the 9th cent. B.c. 
downwards. Still the only instance where the 
dependence of the Biblical narrative upon a Baby¬ 
lonian archetype is absolutely unquestionable is 
(a) the story of the Deluge. And even here the 
dependence shows itself rather in subordinate 
points (like the repeated sending out of birds), 
and not in the main point—the cause of the judg¬ 
ment of the Flood, in the Biblical record this is 
always traced to moral causes: the Flood comes 
as a well-merited punishment on the wholly de¬ 
generate race of man ; Noah only, on account 
of his righteousness, finds favour in God’s sight. 
The mythological background, which presents 
itself sometimes in a very offensive way in the 
Babylonian narrative, wholly disappears in Genesis. 
Over against men responsible for their actions 
stands the righteous and almighty God alone. 

(p) Of late, special emphasis has been laid on 
what are supposed to be a number of OT allusions 
to the Babylonian story of Creation, or, more 
precisely, to the victorious struggle of the god 

* Amongst these the first place belongs to Frdr. Delitzsch, in 
view of his first two Berlin lectures on Babelund, Libel (Leipzig, 
1902 and 1903), which have given birth to a violent controversy 
and an interminable literature. We content ourselves here 
with naming two of the most recent writings which treat 
soberly of the points in dispute: Zimmern, Biblixche und 
Babj/lomsche (Trgesehichte 8, Leipzig, 1903 [cf. also his Keilin- 
tchri'flen und Bibel , Berlin, 1903]; and Gunkel, Israel und 
Babylomen: der Einfluss Babylonians auf die israelUische 
Religion, Gottingen, 1908. 


Marduk with the ocean, personified as a woman, 
Tiauiat (t.e., as appellative, ‘sea’), and the mon¬ 
sters that assist her. A large part of Gunkel’s 
able and ingenious work (Schop/ung und Chaos in 
Urzcit und Endzeit: eine religioiugeschichtliche 
Untersuch-ung uber Gn 1 und Apoc . Joh. 12, Gfit- 
tingen, 1895) is devoted to an attempt to discover 
numerous traces of this myth in the OT. He 
rightly repels the objection that Gn 1 now forms a 
part of the latest Pentaleuclial source, P. This 
circumstance does not exclude the possibility that 
this cosmogony, which in its present foim is 
accommodated to the very highest conception of 
God, may be based upon a far older form of the 
myth. The points of contact between Gn 1 and 
the Tiamat-myth are, however, feAv and uncertain. 
The Heb. tchbin (oinn), over which darkness hangs 
(v. 2 ), is, it is true, the masculine corresponding to 
the Bab. tiamat ; but there is nothing to suggest 
any other meaning than the simple ‘ sea 5 or ‘ ocean.’ 
As little can it be proved that the large water- 
animals of v. 21 are originally of a mythological 
cast. 

.But the recollection of the conflict of Marduk 
with the dragon is supposed to be preserved, above 
all, in certain mythological names— Rahab, Levi¬ 
athan, Behemoth. The tact that all * the passages 
where the^e occur are very late (Ezekiel, Deutero- 
Isaiah, Job, late Psalms) might not count for 
much. It would be quite intelligible if the ancient 
mythologumena were again diagged to the light 
and utilized for poetical ends, when once the 
triumph of absolute monotheism appeared to have 
removed all danger of their L eing misunderstood 
or misapplied. A stronger objection is, that a 
considerable number of the alleged allusions can 
be referred only by very artificial methods to the 
conflict with Tiamat. How, for instance, if the 
kernel of the Tiamat-myth consists in the killing 
and cutting in pieces of Tiamat, can the serpent at 
the bottom of the sea, 'which Jahweh commands 
to bite (Am 9 s ), possibly l>e Tiamat? Of the 
Rahab passages, Is 51 y , Ps 89 i0f -, Job 26 ,2f - and 9 W 
(‘Kaliab’s helpers’) should in all probability be 
referred to the defeat of Tiamat, only that the 
conqueror is naturally not Marduk, but Jahweh. 
In Ps 87 4 Iiahab is a symbolical name of Egypt, 
while in Ps 40’M J ) the plural rehdbtm is a designa¬ 
tion of the false gods, but surely not in the sense 
of 4 dragons of chaos.’ Of the Leviathan passages, 
Ps 74 18i * should perhaps be interpreted mythologi¬ 
cally. On the other hand, in Ps 104 26 there is 
absolutely no necessity for such an interpretation. 
In Is 27 1 Leviathan the fleeing serpent, and Levi¬ 
athan the coiled serpent, coupled with the dragon 
in the sea (Egypt), are again nothing but symboli¬ 
cal designations of two world-poAvers. In Job 3 3 
it is much more natural to interpret Leviathan as 
a monster in the heavens which threatens to 
SAvalloAv up the sun. The poetical author of Job 
40 26ff * (41“*) certainly means by Leviathan nothing 
but the crocodile. And his Behemoth (40 lflff -) stands 
in the same way simply for the hippopotamus. As 
little areAve compelled to explain Job 7 12 , Ps 44 2 °( iy >, 
Jer 51 84, 86,42 as allusions to the Tiamat-myth ; and 
even in Ezk 29 3ff * and 32 2£r * there is, at most, only 
a general comparison of the Pharaoh to a bound 
monster. In all the passages, Anally, where 
Gunkel sees an allusion to the binding of the 
primeval ocean (Ps 104 M *, Job 38^*, Pr 8 2 - ff *, Jer 5 251 
31 s ®, Ps 33 7 65* W), all that the present Avriter can 
discover is a reference to the omnipotence of 
JaliAveh, Avlio commands even the waves of the 

* At most we should have to except only the serpent of Am 93 
(see above) and Rahab of Is 307 (as a designation of Egypt). 
But not only is the authenticity of the last passage disputed, 
but the correctness of its text is very doubtful, and, finally., 
rahab may here lie quite well an appellative ‘raging ’ ‘ bluster 
ing’). Of. vol. iv. p. 195*. 
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sea, but nowhere any allusion to a conflict with 
the ocean as a mythological monster. 

But, even if all the passages cited by Gunkel 
were coloured by such allusions, they would be 
still quite without relevancy as affecting our esti¬ 
mate of the religion of Israel for the period we 
are considering. For, apart from the fact that, 
in the few passages that are certainly entitled to 
be considered, Jahweh expressly takes the place 
of Marduk (i.e. there has been a complete trans¬ 
planting of tlie myth to the soil of Jahwism), we 
must, further, note with emphasis that in every 
instance we have to do with the utilizing of those 
mythological reminiscences in poetry. Now, the 
freedom of which the Hebrew poets availed them¬ 
selves in this matter is as far from supplying 
a standard whereby to judge of their religious 
beliefs as the mention of Scylla and Charybdis 
by a modern writer would be a fair test of his 
beliefs. 

( 7 ) Finally, the attempts that have been made 
to give a mythological sense to the vessels of 
Solomon’s temple appear to us to have failed com¬ 
pletely : e.y. the supposition that the so-called 
brazen sea (1 K T 23 **) represents the Wiotn or prim¬ 
eval ocean, or that the oxen are symbols of Marduk. * 
On this question the present writer must express 
his full accord with Stade, who ( ZATW , 191)3, p. 
179) sees in these vessels no evidence that at that 
time the myths possibly attached to them had 
been adopted by the Israelites, or that they vcie 
even known to them. * It was not a religious need, 
but the needs of kingly pomp, that led to the intro¬ 
duction of a foreign institution into the temple. 
The Phoenician artist, who was called in to execute 
the '.ork, wrought according to the fashions of 
style with which he was familiar, and turned out 
a product which could he transferred from a Phoe¬ 
nician temple to the temple of Jahweh.’ 

From all sides, then, it may be considered as 
established that the extent of Babylonian influence 
upon the religion of Israel—at least for the pre- 
exilic period—has been considerably overestimated. 
Examples of dependence and of allusions are not 
to be denied. But upon the soil of ret elation the 
foreign material undergoes such transformation, 
and appears in such a new light, when viewed from 
an immeasurably higher moral and religious stand¬ 
point, that the question has not umeasonably been 
asked whether, m many passages, we should speak, 
not of dependence and imitation, but rather of a 
polemical intention towards the alleged source. 

The further question, whether to this period 
religious expectations as to the future (connected 
with the tkcologumcnon of the ‘ Day of the Lord ’) 
should be attributed, will have to be discussed in 
the following section. 

IV. The period of the Writing Prophets, 

DOWN TO THE EXILE. 

i. The SOURCES.— As sources for this period, 
which embraces some 180 years, we have to take 
account not only of the Prophetical writings, but 
also of portions of the Pentateuch and of the His¬ 
torical literature. Thus in the Pentateuch there 
are the later and latest strata of J and E, and the 
Book of Deuteronomy; in the Historical books we 
have the prophetically influenced sections of Judges 
and Samuel (such as 1 S 1 . 2 11 ’ 26 3. 8 . io 17-24 15), hut, 
above all, the first Deuteronomic redaction of the 
Books of Kings (c. 600 B.C.). For our present pur¬ 
poses we can practically leave out of account the 

* So Kittel in his Com. on King's (in Nowack’s Udkom Got¬ 
tingen, 1900, p. W), following Kosters ( Theol. Tijduchr. 187P, 
p. 445 ff.). According to Gunkel (l.c. p. 153, cf. also 164 f), 
the 12 oxen must rather have stood in some relation to the 12 
signs of the zodiaa 


circumstance that the exact chronological position 
of the particular passages referred to is still the sub- 
ject of much controversy. For there is practically 
complete agreement that they are dependent upon 
the preaching of the pre-exilic writing prophets, and 
that is the only jmint that concerns us. Besides, 
the whole of the historical litciaLure of this period 
exhibits such a uniformity of ideas that the ques¬ 
tions of analysis of sources and precise dating 
possess only a subordinate impoitauce. For this 
reason we may leave open the complicated ques¬ 
tions connected with the origin of Deuteronomy, 
namely, whether the law-book introduced by Josiah 
in 621 is to be regarded as the oiiginal Deutero¬ 
nomy or was compiled fiom older codifications. 
So far as the description of the process of develop¬ 
ment of the OT religion is concerned, the present 
Book of Deuteronomy may quite properly be 
treated as a unity. 

On the other hand, no little difficulty attaches 
to the questions of literary criticism affecting the 
main sources, namely, the Prophetical writings 
themselves. Here even the most cautions and 
conservative of critics have been compelled by the 
latest inv estimations to make such concessions as 
would have been considered impossible twenty 
years ago. Of course this is not the place to 
describe exhaustively either the process of literary 
cnticism which has led to tins, or the results of 
this criticism. But it may be as well to indicate 
clearly the general viewpoints which have forced 
themselves upon investigators in ever-growing 
measure, and without which a just judgment 
and a correct employment of the Prophetical 
writings are impossible. 

There are two tacts which must he kept steadily 
in view, because they suffice to explain all the phe¬ 
nomena in the Prophetical liteiature. (a) In the 
iiist place, it is, throughout, a rttiyious literature ; 
it does not profess to give anything, and we must 
accordingly not look to it for anything, that goes 
beyond religious purposes. (6) Secondly, Israel, to 
which we owe the Piophetical writings in their 
present form, had as yet no idea of what we call 
‘literary property.’* The question was not in 
what tonus a prophet of Jahweh had spoken in 
former times but whether those terms were still 
fitted to fulfil the religious purpose which he once 
meant to scive. If this did not appear to be the 
case, it was regaided as not only perfectly right, 
but as a sacred duty, to modify the original form 
of expression, to give a milder turn to what was 
too harsh and no longer applicable to a differently 
constituted age, to expand and state more clearly 
what was too concise or obscure, to introduce 
matter that was wanting in the original but indis¬ 
pensable for a later age. To this last category 
should be assigned a good part of the material 011 
which at one time great stress—and that rightly— 
was laid, namely, so-called Messianic prophecy. 
When the threatenings of punishment uttered by 
the pre - exilic prophets liad been fulfilled, when 
the people languished in exile, or after the Hetum 
dragged on a miserable existence under the oppres¬ 
sion of the hostile world-power, it could not but 
seem a piece of cruelty to let words of threaten¬ 
ing be the sole or even the predominating feature 
in the Fiophetic oracles, at a time when the people 
were filled with burning zeal to secure by painful 
fulfilment of the Law that great change in their 
lot which had long been promised. We can under¬ 
stand how, under such circumstances, consolation 
and promise had an ever larger place given them 
within the framework of the traditional Prophetical 
writings — nay, how, for instance, the Book of 
Isaiah could come to assume the form of an an- 

* Cf. what was said above (p. 625») on the custom of tracing 
back all the legislation to Moses. 
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thology of Prophetical oracles and be even under¬ 
stood and read by the people as such—oracles 
which in all probability embrace a period of well- 
nigh 600 years. In saying this we do not mean to 
give our assent to what an illegitimate hj^per- 
sriticism has exalted to a principle, that no word 
of comfort or of promise is to be allowed to the 
pre-exilic prophets. But we do mean to claim a 
perfect right to test fully the authenticity of the 
various Prophetical words. It is surely not the 
outcome of a frivolous and unbelieving spirit to 
seek an answer to the question whether Micah 
(4 10ff *) could have predicted in one and the same 
breath the carrying captive of Jerusalem to Baby¬ 
lon, and (v. 11 ) the miraculous deliverance of the 
city out of the power of its besiegers. Here 
sober criticism has a readily available resource, 
namely, to assign the prediction of the destruction 
of many peoples before the walls of Jerusalem to 
a much later date then the 8tli cent. B.c. In cases 
where this resource is not available, such criticism 
will readily w T aive any decision. Fortunately, 
there remains enough that is certain and unassail¬ 
able to enable us to understand and to depict the 
w ays of God in Hebrew prophetism. 

ii. Name and Characteristics of the 
writing Prophets* — 1. In speaking of the 
nebi'im (p. 650if.) we avoided as far as possible 
the name ‘prophets,’ so as not to obliterate 
the deep-seated distinction between them and 
the Jahweh prophets properly so called, the suc¬ 
cession of whom begins with Amos. We found it 
necessary, indeed, to recognize even those nebi'im 
who clustered about Elijah and Elisha, and espe¬ 
cially the last named themselves, as organs of 
Jahweh, in w’hom ‘the spirit of Jalnveli 5 worked 
as a mysterious agency, and who could accord¬ 
ingly be rightly called ‘men of God.’ But on 
closer examination w f e discover such characteiistic 
differences between the tw'o kinds of prophets that 
we cannot, for instance, place even an Elijah upon 
the same footing as Amos. 

The writing piophetsf are essentially connected 
with the ancient seers (ro’fm), as is expressly 
testified in 1 S 9 fl ‘ Those who are now* called 
“prophets” (n&bVtm) were called in former times 
“ seers.”* The old names ( ro'im and hozim) in an 
honourable sense appear elsewhere only in Is 30 10 ; 

* Of the very extensive literature on the characteristics of 
prophetism and the theology of the writing prophets, we note, 
m addition to the works cited on p. 650 b n., the following: 
B. Duhm, Die Thcologie der Propheten, Bonn, 1875 [a work which 
already occupies the standpoint of the Keuss-Graf hypothesis, 
although on questions of literary criticism the author is still 
pretty oonse™ ative]; Ed. Konig, Der Offenbarungsbegriff des 
AT, Leipzig, 1882, 2 vols. [mainly an analysis of the self- 
consciousness of the prophets and of their leading statements 
based upon this, regarding (1) their miraculous powers, call, 
and endowment with the Spirit of God; (2) the manifestation 
and speaking of God as the source of the revealed message, 
Konig maintaining that in this matter the prophets see and 
hear with the bodily senses; (3) the fact that it is not their 
own heart that is the source of the prophets’ predictions]; 
A. Kuenen, De profeten en de profetie muter Israel: Hist or.- 
dogmat. Studie, 2 vols., Leiden, 1875 [Eng. tr. under title 
* Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,’ London, 1877]; VV. Robert¬ 
son Smith, The Prophets of Israel and their place in History, 
to the close of the 8th cent. B.C ., Edinburgh, 1882 r2nd ed., 1895, 
with Introduction and Additional Notes by T. K. Cheyne]; J. 
Darmesteter, Les prophttex d'Israel, Paris, 1892; A. F. Kirk¬ 
patrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets (Warburtoman Lectures 
for 1888-1890), London, 1892; P. Schwartzkopff, Die prophe- 
tische Offenbarung nach Wesen, Inhalt tind Grcnzen, Giessen, 
1896; F. Giesebrecht, Grundlinien frir die Benijsbegabunu der 
alttest. Propheten (in * Greifswalder Studien zu Ehreii H. 
Oremers,* Gutersloh, 1895, pp. 37-81); Leitner, Die prophe- 
tische Inspiration (in Bardennewer’s ‘ Biblische Studien ’ [Rom. 
Catholic]), Freiburg i. B., 1896; Ed. Konig, Dots Berttfrings- 
berousstsein der alttest. Propheten, Barmen, 1900. 

t The emphasis we lay on the word vrritma in this title is not 
Intended to deny that there were true prophets of Jahweh in 
Israel besides these (cf. what was said above, p. 656“, about 
Micaiah ben-Imlah, and what is said in Jer 26 20ff * of Uriah 
ben-Shemaiah); but we can Judge only of those about whose 
messages we have written evidence. 


for in Mie 3 7 the ‘seers* (coupled with ‘sooth¬ 
sayers’) moan false prophets; inls29 10 * the pro¬ 
phets* and * the seers f are w r rong explanatory 
glosses; and, finally, in Am 7 la the term ‘ seer * 
[hdzeh) t with which Ama?iah the priest addresses 
Amos, has a flavour of contempt about it. But 
the reply of Amos (v. 14 ) must not be misunder¬ 
stood, as if he absolutely repudiated any claim to 
be a ‘prophet* {ndbV), because the word ndbV 
had questionable associations to him coming down 
from those n&Wim of the time of Saul and of 
Ahab. This is quite impossible simply on the 
ground of Am 2 14 and 3‘, where Amos himself 
speaks of the nebi'im in the most honourable sense. 
Moreover, we read in 7 15 that God charged him to 
‘go as a prophet* to His people Israel. The 
meaning of Amos in 7 14 can only be, then, that he 
disclaims being a professional prophet, in the sense 
familial* to Aina?iah, or a member of a prophetic 
guild. On the contrary, the call to be a prophet 
surprised him in the midst of occupations of a 
wholly different kind: Jahweh took him from the 
herd.* 

i 2 . Here we have already a very essential differ¬ 
ence between the prophets of early times and the 
I writing prophets. The latter are conscious of an 
\ express call, at a definite moment, by Jahweh to 
| their oilice. We have not an actual account of 
! this in the case of all of them ; but its preciseness 
in the ca^e of five justifies our assuming that from 
the time of Amos onwards a similar call was 
experienced by all true prophets of Jahweh. We 
have already spoken of Amos' own witness to his 
call. According to Hos 1 “, the commencement of 
Hosca's prophetic ministry was contemporaneous 
w r ith his recognition that Jahweh intended even 
the prophet’s unhappy experiences in his married 
life to be a reflexion of Israel’s relation to Him¬ 
self. Isaiah records a vision lie had in the year 
that king Uzziali died, when the Divine commis¬ 
sion was given him to drive the people by his 
message into ever-increasing obduracy. Attempts 
have been made to explain this vision—the only 
one in Isaiah—as simply the literary gaibinvented 
for inward reflexions and conflicts, so that the 
prophet’s own determination would take the place 
of an express Divine call. But all such attempts 
are shattered by the earnest tei ms of the narra¬ 
tive, which will not permit us to think but of a 
real occuncnce. The very same is the impression 
w r e receive from Jeremiah's record of his call in 
the 13th year of Josiah. Quite remarkable here 
is the emphasis laid (l 6 ) on the choice and con¬ 
secration of Jeremiah to the prophetic office even 
before his birth. How could any one invent a 
thing of this kind and proclaim it as a word 
addressed to him by God ? But as little could he 
have added the supplementary invention that he 
tiied to evade the Divine commission (v. 7 ) by 
pleading want of skill in speaking, and youth. 
Ilather must we see here again an experience the 
prophet once had, which left an ineffaceable im¬ 
pression upon his memory. In the case of Ezekiel , 
his exact dating of his first vision (l lf ) by year, 
month, and day, is the pledge that he too is 
conscious that his call to be a prophet w as a 
definite occurrence. 

As it is not in man’s power of his own initiative 
to effect the call to be a prophet, or to complete it 
by his own determination, so, on the other hand, 
he has no power to evade it. Nay, as even the 
boldest will tremble involuntarily when the roar 
of a lion is heard in the neighbourhood, so the 
man to wliom the word of Jahweh has come must 
prophesy (Am 3 8 ). The most striking testimony 
to this is found in Jer 20 7<r \ With an impatience 

* The meaning of Amos becomes still clearer if, with Riedel 
(SK, 1903, p. 163f.), we render 'I was no prophet,* eto. 
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bordering close on blasphemy, the prophet here 
reproaches Jaliweh with having enticed him (by 
the call to be a prophet) and prevailed upon him, 
so that he has become a laughing-stock and an 
object of ridicule. But, he goes on, ‘when I 
thought, I will not make mention of him nor 
speak any more in his name, then there was in 
mine heart as it were a burning lire shut up in my 
bones, I wearied myself with holding out, but I 
was unable.’ It would be no easy task to weaken 
the convincing power and force of this testimony 
to the unique character of Hebrew prophetism, by 
poiming to any analogous phenomena elsewhere. 

3. A characteristic of the nebi'im in the old 
sense was a condition of ecstasy, occasionally 
i ibing to rapture and holy frenzy; and the first of 
these, namely ecstasy, we find witnessed to also 
in the case of the writing prophets. For, even 
apart from the vision, which likewise implies a 
condition of trance, there is repeated mention of 
‘ t he hand of Jaliweh * being strong upon the prophet 
(Is 8 11 , Ezk 3 14 ), or coming upon him (Ezk 1* 2F 37 1 
40 1 ), or falling upon him (8 1 ), or being over him 
(33--, here with the more precise note that it was 
‘at evening’), and on account of which he sits 
solitary (Jer 15 17 ). In all these passages ‘the 
hand’ is an expression for the Divine influence 
which lays irresistible hold upon the prophet, 
being almost the equivalent of ‘the spirit of 
Jaliweh,’ which likewise ‘falls’ upon the prophet 
(Ezk 11 s ), and imparts to him special revelations 
from God. In the case of Ezekiel, the eti'ect of the 
hand of Jaliweh is almost always to induce a 
vision. Nevertheless, there is plainly a consider¬ 
able ditt'erence between this kind of ecstasy and 
that of the ancient ncbi'im. It is true that under 
all forms the extraordinary influence of the spirit 
of God presents an unfathomable mystery. But 
on the part of the writing prophets we And no 
trace of their being plunged by this influence into 
a condition of amentia or unconscious rapture. 
They always retain a clear consciousness and a 
distinct recollection of what they saw in spirit and 
of what was said to them.* Otherwise it would be 
impossible for them to describe the vision or to 
announce the word of God that came to them in 
their ecstasy. 

4 . Now, it is quite true that in opposition to 
this it has been maintained (so, in great detail, by 
A. Klostermann in SK, 1877, p. 391 fi’., and again 
recently by Dulim in his Commentary on Isaiah, 
p. 129) that, at least in the case of Ezekiel, by the 
prophet’s own confession, cataleptic conditions, 
namely, temporary loss of the power of motion and 
speech, must be assumed, although this morbid 
condition did not exclude an exact recollection 
of the hallucinations of sight and hearing that 
were experienced during the catalepsy. In point 
of fact, Ezekiel tells us that, after his vision of 
the cherubim-ehariot, he went in bitterness (i£) in 
the heat of his spirit, and that he then sat stunned 
with astonishment (Q'P^9) in the midst of his 
people for seven days (3 14f -). He speaks, further 

* This simple fact refutes the ancient orthodox theories, 
such as that which goes back to Philo, that human reason 
left the prophet, to make room for the Divine spirit. Equally 
futile are all attempts to reduce the prophets to mere instru¬ 
ments of the Divine spirit, devoid of will, and comparable to a 
flute in the hand of the player or a pen in the hand of the 
scribe. Such attempts suffer shipwreck on the rock of what 
is an undeniable fact, that the indix iduality of the different 
prophets is very clearly revealed in their style and their manner 
of speech. Isaiah writes quite differently from Jeremiah, and 
the latter, again, quite differently from Ezekiel. Of course all 
this does not exclude the possibility of a heightening of the 
natural gifts and powers of the prophets by the influence of 
the Divine spirit. Such a process is evident, for instance, in 
the manner of speech of the herdsman Amos, which is as 
forcible as it is clear. Jerome’s opinion regarding the ‘ rustic 
stxle’ of Amos must be prowmwed quite unproxed and in¬ 
correct. 
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(v. s6, *)> of a dumbness which God sends upon him, 
which can indeed he interrupted when it is the 
Divine will that he make prophetic announce¬ 
ments, but whose entire removal does not take 
place till the evening before the new s comes of the 
capture of Jerusalem. All these phenomena agree 
remarkably with those observed in cataleptics. 
Duhm is inclined to reckon especially the vision in 
8 1 —ll 24 among the cases ‘in which the body lies 
seemingly dead and the phantom (that has left it) 
represents the Ego.* On the other hand, Zecho- 
riah, with his ‘angel that spake with me,* is in¬ 
cluded by Duhm among the instances ‘in which 
consciousness remains in the body, and the phantom 
that comes forth is apparently unconscious.’ But 
however much the assumption of cataleptic con¬ 
ditions on the part of Ezekiel may have in its 
favour, this does not yet amount to evidence of a 
relapse to the old form of man tic. Above all, 
there are two points not to be overlooked. In the 
first place, Ezekiel represents his bitterness of 
spirit and stunned condition, those alleged cata¬ 
leptic phenomena (3 14f *), as the result of the vision^ 
of the cherubim-ehariot; whereas he describes the s 
vision itself with a preciseness which does not 
look like that of a man whose mental balance has 
been disturbed. Secondly, before and after the 
story of his being carried to Jerusalem (8 lff ) and 
the lengthy account of his visions there, he says 
not a word about cataleptic conditions, and we 
have no right simply on the ground of 3 uf * to pos¬ 
tulate them here also. But, above all, the whole 
nature and contents of the great vision in chapters 
40-48 are very hard to reconcile with any notion 
of a morbid condition on the part of the prophet. 
Everything here breathes such an air of delibera¬ 
tion and purpose that only a small share in the 
inception of this lengthy programme for the future 
can be set down to the account of vision (see 
helow, p. 676 b ). Again, as to the ‘ double conscious¬ 
ness ’ or Zechariah, it is really only in 4 1 that there 
is any indication of an abnormal condition of the 
prophet; and this is very far from justifying the 
assumption of actual cataleptic conditions. For, 
when we read that the angel w>ho talked w r ith him 
reawakened him as a man that is wakened out of 
his sleep, this means merely that the prophet, 
exhausted by the preceding visions, had fallen into 
a kind of sleep, and had now to be made capable 
of experiencing a new vision. But here, again, in 
the case of Zechariah, it will be found that his 
night-visions in their present form are to be in 
large measure set down to the account of the 
litterateur and not of the visionary. 

5 . Taking everything into account, the vision 
did not, upon the whole, play such a large role in 
prophetism as there lias been a disposition to 
attribute to it. As for the classical exumples, so 
to speak, •)* visions which we find on the part of 
Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, the descriptions are 
almost all extremely meagre; nay, in some in¬ 
stances they contain nothing more than names 
of objects with which the utterance of religious 
truths and exhortations is connected. The more 
detailed the description (as, for instance, in Ezk 
l 4 *-), the more it contains not only framework 
and motive but exhibits deliberate purpose, the 
more is it deficient in specifically religious con¬ 
tents. In every instance the word spoken in the 
course of the vision or for the purpose of explain¬ 
ing it, is by far the most important part of the 
revelation communicated to the prophet. 

6 . Finally, it must be pronounced a gross exag¬ 
geration to tliink of all the activity of the pro¬ 
phets as carried on under ecstatic conditions. 
\Vhen a prophet begins his message with the 
expression 4 Thus saitn the Lord ’ (m,T nb), or 
introduces into his address the very frequent 
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‘ word of the Lord * (m.T okj), he means to claim 
that he does not speak a message of his own 
creation, like the false prophets: Jahweh must 
have spoken to him before he can proclaim the 
word of Jahweh. But this does not imply that 
the inspiration from Jahweh must in every instance 
be connected with the throwing of the prophet 
into the ecstatic condition. It may, further, be 
asked whether for every particular message of the 
prophets there was needed a special inspiration 
from Jahweh, or whether we should not rather 
hold that they always spoke in the power of the 
spirit of God, which was imparted to them at their 
call. The answer is, that both these possibili¬ 
ties are witnessed to in the Prophetical writings. 
(a) In the story of the call of Isaiah ( 6 9ff *)» as well 
as in that of Jeremiah (l 9ft ) and of Ezekiel ( 2 3ff - and 
3 17ff .), we hear of a general commission from God 
to these prophets, a kind of programme of their 
ministry, to which at all times they are to give 
heed in word and act. 

(b) But, on the other hand, we possess also some 
notable evidences that the word or .Jahweh may in 
a particular instance be at first withheld, and only 
communicated after a while.—(a) Thus the prophet 
Rabakfeuk can at first give no reply to the com¬ 
plaint which he has to make to Jahweh (in 
chapter 1 ). Nay, he resolves to take his stand 
upon his watch-tower* to look out and to learn 
wnat Jahweh has to say to him, and what reply 
He will make to his grievance. And, in fact, 
Jahweh answers him at once, and even commands 
him to write down the revelation he receives. 

But there are two testimonies of Jeremiah which 
point still more clearly in the same direction.—(/3) 
When the false prophet, IJananiah of Gibeon, in 
the presence of Jeremiah proclaims to priests and 
people as a word from Jahweh (Jer 28 1 *-) that the 
yoke of Nebuchadrezzar is about to be broken, 
and the temple-vessels carried away under Jelioia- 
kim to be brought back from Babylon, Jeremiah 
gives his Amen to this. He expresses, indeed, his 
suspicion at the suddenness of the change from the 
predictions of woe uttered by the old prophets to 
the opposite. But he allows Hananiali to take 
from his neck and break the yoke which he had 
worn for some time as a threatening allusion to 
the yoke of the Chaldecans. Straightway Jere¬ 
miah takes his departure. But soon thereafter 
the command comes to him from God to announce 
to Rananiah that Jahweh would put an iron yoke 
in place of the wooden one broken by him, and 
would bring all nations under the yoke of Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar. IJananiah himself was further to be 
told that as a false prophet he was doomed to die 
the same year. And so it fell out in the seventh 
month of that year. In this whole transaction it 
is highly noteworthy that Jererpiah at first con¬ 
siders it possible that IJananiah has spoken a true 
message from Jahweh, because he himself has 
received none to a contrary effect, but that after¬ 
wards he has no hesitation in opposing his subse¬ 
quent communication from Jahweh to Qananiah’s 

* The much discussed passage, Is 216 *., belongs (if we adopt 
the present text) to a different category. We leave it an open 
question whether this oracle belongs to Isaiah (dating from 
c. 710 B.C.), or whether it should not rather be placed about the 

S ear 540. In v.6 Jahweh bids the prophet set a watcher, who 
to mount the tower and tell what he sees. This is generally 
explained as an embodiment of the fact that the prophet, under 
the influence of the Divine spirit, distinguishes in himself, as it 
were, two personalities. According to Duhm (Cun. on Isaiah, 
p. 129), ‘the meaning of the command is that the prophet is to 
yield himself to catalepsy (cf. above, p. 678 b ) and let loose from 
himself the angel, who, untrammelled by the bodily senses, can 
perceive supra-sensual things.' But it is hardly open to ques¬ 
tion that the present text of v.« is due to a misunderstanding 
of the Massorah, and ought, with Buhl (ZATW, 1888, p. 157 ff.) 
and Stade (id. p. 166 ff.), to be emended so as to read as a com¬ 
mand of Jahweh to the_prophet to mount the tower. Thus the 
catalepsy alleged by Duhm falls away of itself, and Is 216 
becomes a simple parallel to Hab 


lying word. Here, again, all notion of mere 
imagination or invention on the part of the pro- 
het is absolutely excluded. What he speaks is 
ased upon real, direct inspiration. 

( 7 ) The other testimony, which is no less char 
acteristic, is found in Jer 42 lff \ The remnant of 
the people, which had fled from Mizpah after the 
mnrder of Gedaliah, beg the prophet to give them 
a message from Jahweh to indicate the right 
course for them to pursue, and assure him that, 
whatever be the instructions, they will carry them 
out. Jeremiah promises that he "will pray to 
Jahweh for a message, and that he will not keep 
back a single word of it when he receives it. But 
ten days elapse before the Divine word comes to 
him, forbidding absolutely the migration to Egypt, 
and commanding the people to remain in tlieir 
own land. The charges of falsehood and treachery 
which the spokesmen of the people then prefer 
against the prophet are such as no one will have 
any difficulty in attributing to the blind zeal of 
infatuated men. But it would be equally unjust 
to regard those ten days as simply a period of 
delay which the prophet took for calm considera¬ 
tion, and with a view to the allaving of excited 
feelings. Here, too, we must believe him when 
he tells us that he could not announce a ‘ word of 
Jahweh * until it had been given him. 

7. In all that we have said hitherto in the way 
of characterizing the writing prophets, we have 
not, however, yet mentioned the most essential 
feature. This we find in the subjects of prophetic 
announcement, which are exclusively the affairs 
of the theocracy, not to say the kingdom of God 
in the wide sense of that expression. The pro¬ 
phecies are addressed to the whole body of the 
people, whether in Israel or Judah,—or at least 
relate to them ; and in every instance the con¬ 
tents are exclusively moral and religious. The 
few exceptions, where a prophecy is addressed to 
individuals, are only apparent. When Isaiah (7 11 ) 
invites king Ahaz to ask a sign from Jahweh, he 
is speaking to the man who had the control of, 
and the responsibility for, the fortunes of the 
people at a critical period. And when the same 
prophet (Is 22 1Bff -) announces to the king’s major- 
domo his deposition and banishment, and the 
appointment of Eliakim in his place, the whole 
context shows that Sliebna had brought this 

unishment upon himself by the harm he had 
one the theocracy, anti by his oppression of the 
people; whereas it was to be expected of Elia^im, 
the servant of Jahweh, that he would be * a father 
to the house of Judah.’ In the same way, of 
course, we must interpret the minatory prophecies 
of Jeremiah addressed to individuals : for instance, 
that to Pashfiur ( 20 8ff *), whose ill-treatment of the 
prophet had proved him to be a rebel against 
Jahweh Himself; that to IJananiah (28 18ff *; see 
above); that to Shemaiah (29 a4ir ’); and, not less, 
the numerous prophetic addresses to various kings 
of Judah (21»- 22 lff - 10ff - 27 12ff * 38 14ff -). Again, the 
very frequent words of threatening uttered against 
whole classes, the nobles and judges of the people, 
the priests or the (false) prophets, have in view 
the members of these, not as individuals but as 
the holders of important offices, on whose conduct 
the weal and the woe of the whole body depend. 
The true prophet of Jahweh, on the other hand, 
holds an office only in so far as he is called by God 
to a definite activity, never for State reasons or 
by a king’s commission. Accordingly, nothing 
could argue greater perversity than to represent 
Isaiah, when ne announced to Shebna his deposi¬ 
tion ( 22 18ff *)» as acting in an official capacity and by 
the king’s directions—something after the fashion 
of a court preacher ! 

8 . It is quite in harmony with the position of the 
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prophets in the service of Jahweh that they per¬ 
form their ministry without any claim to fee or 
reward—differing thus from the ancient seers, who 
received gifts in return for the answers they gave 
to inquirers (1 S 9”*, 1 K 14 s ). According to Mic 
3 11 , it is a sign of the false prophets that they 
divine for money—conduct which is pronounced 
equally disgraceful with that of judges who take 
gifts to give decisions, or of priests who impart 
torah for a fee. 

9 . Once more, as to the numerous oracles and 
addresses spoken against foreign peoples : these fall 
in large measure within the sphere of prophetic 
activity, for the simple reason that their motive is 
the hostile attitude of these nations to the theo¬ 
cracy. They denounce the judgment of Jahweh 
upon those who in their blindness have abused His 
commission to chastise and have cruelly destroyed 
(Is 10 ®*-); or who, like the Edomites, in Jeru¬ 
salem’s ‘ evil day,’ exhibited a savage joy, and did 
their best to humiliate and destroy Judan (Ob 101f ). 
But even where such motives are not present, or 
at least not recognizable by us, the oracles against 
foreign nations occupy a high place in the pro¬ 
phetic addresses. For they are all testimonies 
that it is recognized that Jahweh alone, with 
almighty hand, guides the fortunes of the nations, 
near and remote; that He alone can reward and 
punish; and that He does both according to the 
unalterable standard of right and righteousness. 
It is no more the merely national god, who con¬ 
cerns himself about the course of the world only 
when his own people are assailed by another, ana 
then—such was the popular belief—takes their 
part blindly ; but One wno avenges even the out¬ 
rage perpetrated by the Moabites on the bones 
of the king of Edom (Am 2 1 ). And thus it may 
well be said that in these very oracles against 
the nations clear and forcible expression is given 
to the universalism of the prophetic conception of 
God, the omnipotence, wisdom, and righteousness 
of Jahweh. There is nothing in them to invali¬ 
date the judgment expressed a little ago, that the 
activity of the writing prophets is always con¬ 
cerned with the interests and aims of the theo¬ 
cracy, the ways of God with the latter, and that 
the contents of their prophecies are uniformly of 
a moral and religious nature. 

10 . From this follows another result, which is 
not least in importance, namely, that the minatory 
prediction, however categorically it may be ex¬ 
pressed, has always only a conditional character. 
Even Amos, whose denunciation of judgment 
sounds so irrevocable that he actually strikes up 
the funeral dirge ( kinah) over Israel ( 5 1 ), does not 
abandon all hope, for immediately thereafter he 
utters the exhortation: ‘Seek Jahweh, that ye 
may live’(vv. 4 * 6 ); ‘Yea, if ye hate the evil and 
love the good, it may be that Jahweh, the God of 
Hosts, will be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph ’ 
(v. 15 ). Isaiah, again, although expressly called 
( 6 10f -) to harden the people still more by his preach¬ 
ing of repentance, predicts (l awr -) the coming of a 
time when Jerusalem shall once more be called a 
city of righteousness, a faithful city, after a por¬ 
tion of her inhabitants have been brought by 
purifying judgment to repentance. Similarly, in 
38 s Isaiah, by the instruction of Jahweh, an¬ 
nounces to king l^ezekiah his speedy end, but im¬ 
mediately thereafter tells him that, owing to his 
prayer and tears, his. life is to be prolonged for 
fifteen years. Jeremiah announces as a message 
from Jahweh (26 8 ) that the threatenings uttered 
against city and temple may perhaps have the 
effect of leading the people to hearken and turn 
from their ways, in which case Jahweh will repent 
Him of the evil which He thought to bring upon 
them because of the evil of their doings. In short, 


the prophetic word is not a decretum absolution, 
which must work itself out after the manner of a 
blind natural force, an inexorable fate ; it pursues 
moral aims; it is designed to bring about know¬ 
ledge and repentance. Hence it is subject to 
recall, according to the conduct of the party 
threatened; just as the potter can transform the 
marred vessel as he pleases (Jer 18 lff *). For Jahweh 
has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
in his turning from his evil way, that he may 
live (Ezk IS* 8 ). It was to emphasize this truth, 
and that even as extended to the heathen, that 
the little Book of Jonah was composed m the 
post-exilic period. 

iii. The Forms of Divine Revelation to 
THE Prophets. —1. The simplest form of com¬ 
munication from God to the prophets is the word 
which comes to them, and which is very frequently 
the equivalent of ‘revelation.’ According to Jer 
18 18 it was a current saying of the time that 
torah (‘ direction ’) could never be lacking to the 
priest, nor ‘ counsel ’ to the wise, nor the ‘ word * 
to the prophet. That the prophet, in virtue of 
his call, could speak in the name of Jahweh, 
without having in every instance received an 
extraordinary revelation, we have already (p. 674*) 
pointed out. On the other hand, the exact dating 
of particular Divine messages (particularly in 
Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechanah, but occasionally 
also in Jeremiah) is an evidence that the prophet 
could be quite conscious of having received a 
special revelation. 

The same is witnessed to by the expression (Is 
22 u , cf. 5 9 ) * Jahweh revealed himself in my ears,’ 
i.e. called to me audibly. It has been argued by 
Ed. Konig that a hearing with the bodily ear is 
what is thought of in this phrase; but that it is 
not so, is shown by the fact that elsewhere the 
Divine word is saia to be seen by the prophet. 
But this seeing is with the eye of the spirit, like 
the beholding of the prophetic visions. Both kinds 
of seeing are designated by the same word in 
Hebrew (pnj hazOn ; cf., for instance, the expres¬ 
sion * Vision of Isaiah,’ placed as a collective title 
at the head of the present Book of Isaiah). This 
is explicable only on the supposition that the 
boundary between the two — especially in early 
times—was a fluid one: even the receiving of a 
Divine message might readily be coupled with 
ecstatic visionary conditions. 

2 . Still we are entitled to speak of visions 
proper, i.e. of the beholding of concrete pictures 
and incidents, of which the prophet afterwards 
gives an account, and, if necessary, an interpreta¬ 
tion. It is noteworthy that this seeing is almost 
everywhere (cf. Am 7 1 - 4 * 7 8 1 9 1 , Is 6 1 , Jer 1 11>U , 
Ezk l 1 , Zee l 8 2 1 etc.) expressed by the verb nto 
(ra’aA), which usually stands for bodily vision. 
Here, again, it cannot be inferred from this that 
we have to do with an unveiling of the invisible 
world to the bodily eye of the prophet, but rather 
that he with the spiritual eye beholds real pictures 
and incidents as at other times he does with the 
bodily eye. Of all the analogies which have been 
adduced to make the mystery of this kind of 
seeing (namelj r , the prophetic vision in the nar¬ 
rower sense) intelligible, that which deserves most 
attention is the largely attested ‘artistic intui¬ 
tion.’ In the latter, a work of art, which has been 
planned and perhaps long considered, may all at 
once present itself to the mind’s eye of the artist 
in unthought-of finish and beauty, and that so 
clearly that he is able henceforth to retain it in 
his memory and carry it into execution. But, 
even with such an analogy as this, we must not 
overlook the considerable differences in kind be¬ 
tween the two, artistic and prophetic inspiration, 
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and, above all, the difference in their subject- 
matter. 

But, further, the visions present themselves 
to us in such multiplicity that we can readily 
understand how attempts have been made to dis¬ 
tinguish between genuine vision and the purely 
literary garb given to prophetic ideas—not to 
speak of the attempt to reduce all visions to a 
mere literary device. To refute the latter notion, 
it is necessary only to point to (a) the single vision 
recorded by Isaiah (in ch. 6 ). It is inconceivable 
that he should have invented this incident, to 
which his solemn call to the prophetic office is 
attached, merely in order to present in this form 
certain thoughts of his own about the nature and 
the prospects of his prophetic calling. For any 
such purpose the labour spent on the description 
would be too great, and everything favours the 
assumption that the prophet on this one occasion 
actually beheld the supra-earthly pictures which 
he describes, experienced the atoning influence 
(v. 7 ), and heard tne Divine commission given him. 
And, in truth, the pictures are of sublime sim¬ 
plicity, while the succession of the incidents is 
clear and impressive (just as in the vision of 
Micaiah ben-Imlah, 1 K 22 J8ff -)—both indications of 
a real inward experience. 

(b) It is much more difficult to gain a harmonious 
conception of the first two visions of Amos (7 lff ). 
In the third of them (v. 7ff -) it is to one object 
alone, the plumbline, that the Divine oracle 
attaches itself; while the object of the fourth, the 
basket of harvest fruits, serves merely as a sym¬ 
bol of the harvest which is to be sent to the 
people. The fifth vision (9 lff *) is the first to offer, 
although described with extreme brevity, an ana¬ 
logy to that of Isaiah. But, in the opinion of the 
present writer, it is possible to regard the others 
also, in spite of their peculiarities, as something 
more than merely the literary garb of prophetic 
ideas. This latter device makes its appearance 
only after the prophetic vision has had a consider¬ 
able history, and the public ministry of the prophets 
has had to yield more and more to the activity 
of the pen. Moreover, the testimony to visions 
on the part of pre-exilic prophets is confined, 
apart from those of Amos ana Isaiah, to those 
recounted in Jer l 11 - 1 *. In both of the last two a 
single object (an almond-tree and a seething-pot) 
seen by the prophet furnishes the motive (ana that 
in connexion with the immediately subsequent 
call of the prophet) for a prophetic announcement. 

(c) In Ezekiel, on the other hand, the vision 
makes its appearance in a highly detailed and 
somewhat complicated form. As in the case of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, the first vision (Ezk l lff -) 
ushers in the call of the prophet. Ezekiel relates 
at the outset how, after the heavens were opened 
(i.e. after he had received the faculty of beholding 
even the supra-earthly), he saw visions produced 
by God. Yet it is not from heaven, but from the 
north, that the theophany comes, in a storm-driven 
fiery cloud. This conceals the very minutely de¬ 
scribed cherubim (see above, p. 644 b ), and it is 
only at the close (v . a6ff 0 that we learn that they 
bear the platform on which the throne of God 
stands, with God seated upon it. The merely 
allusive way in which the prophet speaks of the 
form of Him who is thus enthroned is in accord¬ 
ance with the reverential reserve which we note also 
in Ex 24 10 and Is 6 1 . But the extraordinary circum¬ 
stantiality of the preceding description, notwith¬ 
standing which it is impossible to form a clear 
conception of the objects, justifies the conclusion 
—not that the prophet simply coined the vision 
(whose exact date is given) but — that literary 
skill played a very considerable part in his descrip¬ 
tion of it. The same remark applies to the ex¬ 


planation attached ( 2 9ff -) to his eating of the book- 
roll which was inscribed with sighs and lamenta¬ 
tions. Of course the eating of the roll, which is 
a materializing of the purely spiritual inspiration 
thought of elsewhere, likewise belongs to the 
realm of vision, for it is not till 3 12 “* that the 
prophet hears behind him the noise of the cherubim- 
chariot which bears away again ‘the glory* of 
Jahweh. On the appended description (3 14f *) of 
the physical condition of the prophet, cf. above, 
p. 673. When the same theophany recurs in 
the prophet contents himself with a simple mention 
of it. On the other hand, there is a very detailed 
account ( 8 lff *) of the idolatrous horrors which he 
saw in the precincts of the temple, when he was 
carried by the spirit to Jerusalem. Then follow, 
in the same locality, the visions (chs. 9-11) which 
present to his view the destruction of the city and 
the temple, together with the threatening address 
to the heads of the people. From this point the 
vision does not recur till ch. 37—the reanimating 
of the dead bones, which symbolize Israel dead, as 
it were, in the Exile. Here, as in chs. 8 - 11 , there 
is no reason to doubt that the prophet really saw 
what he asserts; but the individual descriptions 
and, in quite a special sense, the detailed inter¬ 
pretations and practical applications must cer¬ 
tainly be once more set down to the account of a | 
literary performance. The same is true in quite a I 
peculiar measure of the great vision in the last 
part of the book (chs. 40-48), where the prophet 
sketches the future form of the temple and its 
cultus and of the land. Here the details are so 
multiplied and involved that it has been plausibly 
suggested that the prophet worked out his descrip¬ 
tion with the aid of maps and plans. It is evident 
that the matter which could suggest such a method 
does not belong to the contents of the vision. 
Elsewhere the transition from the sphere of th>) 
vision to that of literature is betrayed by the 
elaborate justification of prescriptions which uto 
to come into force only in the future; so, especi¬ 
ally, the new regulation about the priesthood 
( 44 «ff.) j an( j the distribution of the tribes (ch. 48). 
These prescriptions and much else are fitted into 
the framework of the vision only by being put in 
the mouth of the prophet’s guide (cf. 40 3f *), or even 
of Jahweh Himself. 

(d) The latest* accounts of visions proper lie 
before us in the eight night-visions of Zechariah 
(1M5 8 ). We have already (p. 673 b ) pointed out 
that, apart from 4 1 , there are no indications point¬ 
ing to a cataleptic condition of the prophet when 
he had these visions. Hence it appeared to us 
quite improbable that ‘ the angel w r no talked with 
me * (l y - 13 2 s etc.) is to be referred, with Duhm, to 
tho seemingly double consciousness of a cataleptic. 
Rather might we perhaps say, with Baudissin 
( Einleitung in die Bucher des AT, Leipzig, 1901, 
p. 565): * The introduction of this medium (the 
so-called an gel us interpres) between God and the 
prophet changes the character of OT prophecy, 
which was based upon the notion that the prophet 
was directly tilled with the Divine spirit/ This 
already implies that in these night-visions the 
great bulk of the matter is to be attributed to the 
prophet’s own imagination and literary activity. 

On several occasions (so, quite especially, in l 1 " 7, 
2 l0ff ) the description of the vision passes over into 
the usual tone of prophetic address. 

iv. The Forms of the Prophetic Message . 

— 1 . Amongst the various ways in which the pro- 

bets communicated the revelations they received, 

y far the most important place, at least in the 
early period, is taken once more by the word or 

* The visions of Daniel, which really belong to a different 
category-—that of apocalyptic—will be dealt with later on (see 
P- 714). 
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the prophetic address, whether in the form of a 
brief oracle or of a somewhat longer, clearly con¬ 
nected discourse. Bat it is only with reservations 
that the view can be maintained that the extant 
oracles and discourses of the earlier prophets are 
practically, without exception, to be regarded as 
the (subsequent) written record of what were ori¬ 
ginally actual spoken addresses. To be sure, in 
every instance where the prophet himself gives 
place and time, and names ear-witnesses of his dis¬ 
course (as, for instance, in Is 7 lff *)i we must find 
the record of an actual address. But even such 
a case as this does not exclude the use of much 
freedom in regard to the form and the dimensions 
of what is committed to writing. 

Here, once more, we have to keep in mind what 
holds good of the whole of the literature of the 
OT, namely, that it aims not at a diplomatically 
exact record of words and actions, but at exer¬ 
cising a religious influence, and hence that the 
prophet, when he became an author, must have 
reserved to himself full liberty as to the method 
by which he was to achieve this result. But, 
above all, must this liberty be postulated where 
it was not till years had elapsed that a prophet 
reprodu >ed from memory a long series of addresses 
and dictated these to ail amanuensis, as we are 
told Jeremiah did after twenty-three years of 
prophetic activity (Jer 3G lfL ). In such a procedure 
it would be impossible for the earlier addresses to 
escape being influenced in a variety of ways by 
the later experiences and views of their author. 
And, when the roll written by Baruch was burned 
by king Jehoiakim, the greatest freedom was used 
oiice more in reproducing it: ‘ Then took Jeremiah 
another roll, and gave it to Baruch the scribe, the 
son of Norinh ; who wrote therein from the mouth 
of Jeremiah all the words of the book which 
Jehoiakim king of Judah had burned in the fire ; 
and there were added besides unto them many 
like words' (Jer 3G 3J ). But there are also other 
Prophetical books, like that of Amos, whose very 
dating (l 1 ‘two years before the earthquake y ) 
shows it to have been composed later than the 
events, and no less those of Ho^ea and Isaiah, which 
bear such evident traces of the subsequent reduc¬ 
tion to writing and of the polishing and expansion 
of the supposed spoken address, that it is scarcely 
possible anyw here to maintain the absolute identity 
of the address and its report. In saying this w T e 
are leaving entirely out of account the fact that in 
the end the Prophetical waitings were subjected 
almost, without exception, to editing by other 
hands—a process which introduced changes not 
only in their dimensions, but in many instances 
even in their language. It is useless to seek to 
deny this. On the other hand, how T ever, it is per¬ 
verse to see in this a destroying of the character of 
revelation and of the high value in general which 
belongs to the word of the prophets. Whatever 
may have suffered from all those influences which 
are unavoidable in the course of human tradition, 
the genuine Divine word retains amidst it all a 
powder and a majesty which even at the present 
day do not miss their effect. 

2 . The prophetic address occasionally avails 
itself, with a view to heightening the effect, of 
the forms of poetical art , such as the parable 
(Is 28 28tf *; even the * riddle ’ [.rpn, hiddh ] of Ezk 
ll mm is there designated at the same time * com¬ 
parison,’ ‘ parable ’ [^9 mashal]), or plays upon 
words {e.g. Mic l 10ff *); nay, in the pre-exilic period, 
and repeatedly even in later times, it passes into 
poetic rhythms.* We must be content, however, 

* Thus, for instance, the so-called Jdndh or 1 mourning measure * 
(discovered by Ley and Budde), i.e. the bringing together of a 
longer and a shorter verse-member (generally 3 and 2 ‘ rises ’), 
plays a much larger rile in the prophetical writings than used 


with merely alluding to this, for it lies outside the 
scope of an article dealing with the history of 
religion. 

3. Full notice must be taken, however, of the 
symbolical actions whereby the prophets gave, as 
it were, a concrete form to the truths they pro¬ 
claimed. We meet with an example of this even 
in very early times, when Ahijah of Shiloh (1 K 
lisof.) ren t jug new mantle into twelve pieces and 
gave Jeroboam ten of these. Here the interpreta¬ 
tion follows straight upon the action, whereas in 
1 K 22 11 the latter comes after the prophetic oracle. 
With the writing prophets the state of things is 
the same with symbolical actions as with the 
vision. At first rare and simple, these actions 
occur in Ezekiel in considerable numbers, and at 
times in so complicated a form as to justify the 
question whether they are meant to be thought 
of as actually performed, and not simply as the 
literary garb given to prophetic ideas. In Amos, 
Hosea, Micah there are no examples. 

(a) In Isaiah, as there is only one vision, so 
there is only one symbolical action (ch. 20 ). The 
prophet is to go about for three years naked (i.e. 
without his upper garment) and barefooted, and 
thus to furnish an impressive emblem of the con¬ 
dition of the Egyptians and Ethiopians going into 
captivity. But this action of his serves also, as 
v.® shows, a practical purpose of extreme import¬ 
ance, namely, to keep Judah from foolishly revolt¬ 
ing from Assyria, through trust in the delusive aid 
of the Egyptians and the Ethiopians. The sym¬ 
bolical action then appears here in the direct 
service of the Divine guidance of the people by 
means of the prophet, and hence (like all the sym¬ 
bolical action^ we meet with in the writing pro¬ 
phets) is directly commanded by God. 

(b) After Is 2*0 the next instances of symbolical 
actions occur in the life of Jeremiah. In Jer 13 
the prophet is told to buy a linen girdle, and first 
to put it upon his loins and then to hide it in a 
hole of a rock by the waiter.* The consequent 
destruction of the girdle is to symbolize the inevit¬ 
able destruction of Judah and Jerusalem. With 
a like aim he goes to Topheth (19 lti ), the place 
of child - sacrifice, and before the eyes of many 
witnesses breaks an earthen pitcher — an action 
whose significance is heightened by the scene w T here 
it takes place. According to 27 lfir *, Jeremiah, in 
order to symbolize the necessity for Judah’s sub¬ 
mitting patiently to the yoke or Nebucliadre??ar, 
places bands ana yoke-bars upon his ow n neck (cf. 
also 28 10 - 13 ). It is noteworthy that the explana¬ 
tion of this symbolical action, along with a corre¬ 
sponding warning, is sent also to the kings of the 
surrounding peoples — a strong proof that the 
prophet felt that he spoke on behalf of the God 
who rules over all. It is a very crass misconcep¬ 
tion that sees here an unbecoming interference 
with foreign politics, or even an evidence that the 
prophet acted thus because he was in the pay 
of the Clialdreans. Finally, our present category 
includes in a certain sense also 43®*-, where the 
prophet, by Jahweh’s instructions, buries great 
stones in the clay-ground in front of the palace of 
the Pharaoh at Tabpanhes, as a testimony to the 

to be supposed ; cf. e.g. Am Is l 2 * 2»* 132* 144* 162* 
22 lb * 4 37 2 -* 47lft 527ff. 571* 61)10*, Jer 9»* 158 ?., Ezk 19^* etc. 
Cf. art. Poetry in voL iv. 

* If by P&rath of v.4* the river Euphrates must be 

understood, there is no alternative but to regard the account 
of the whole transaction as simply a literary device, or even 
(with Duhm in his Commentary on Jeremiah, p. 119) as the free 
invention of a late redactor. For Jeremiah cannot possibly 
have undertaken the long journey to the Euphrates twice over, 
merelv to establish the fact that a linen girdle is ruined by 
damp'. But now L. Gautier (cf. Bote aw Zion , July 1894, p. 02 f.) 
points to an 'Ain (‘fountain’) Fara in the neighbourhood of 
Anathoth, the home of the prophet. Assuming this to be meant 
by Perdth, all difficulty disappears (cf. Enc. Bibl. ii. 1429), 
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fact that Nebnchadre??ar would one day set up 
his throne over these stones, to execute grim 
judgment upon Egypt. 

The above instances, however, exhaust the sym- 
lx>lical actions of Jeremiah ; for his purchase, by 
Divine command, of a field, while he was in prison 
(32 7ff *), is a legal transaction, whose symbolical 
sense, as we learn from v. fflf *, was not evident to 
the prophet himself till afterwards. Moreover, 
all the above enumerated symbolical actions are 
as simple as they are impressive; they are easy to 
interpret and easy to remember. 

(r) Much more circumstantial is even (a) the 
first of the emblematical transactions required of 
Ezekiel ( 4 1 *). He is to draw upon a tile a plan of 
Jerusalem, to set in array various siege appliances, 
nay even whole armies, against the city, and, 
finally, to place an iron pan between himself (as 
God’s representative) and the city. Still the direc¬ 
tion to give the house of Israel a ‘sign’ in this 
way was quite capable of execution, whatever 
room there may be for difference of opinion as to 
the method by which the prophet depicted the 
besieging armies.—(jS) But it is different with the 
case contemplated in 4 lrt \ Here Ezekiel is to lie 
upon one side, bound with cords to prevent his 
turning over on his other side, and first to bear 
for 190* days the guilt of Israel, and then for 
other 40 days the guilt of Judah—these numbers 
corresponding to the number of years, respectively, 
of the captivity of the two kingdoms. No appeal 
to the prophet’s alleged tendency to catalepsy will 
suffice to make a literal fulfilment of this com¬ 
mand conceivable : for this reason, apart from any 
other, that such a prolonging of the symbolical 
transaction over nearly eight months would have 
tended to rob it of effect, or at least would have 
been quite unnecessary for the purpose in view. 
We must therefore assume that the symbolical 
action was indeed actually carried on by the 
prophet for a time, but that its prolongation to 
190-r 40 days is merely part of his subsequent ex¬ 
planation of it.—It is only upon this assumption, 
again, that ( 7 ) the prescription (4 8ir *) as to the 
stinted use of unclean food by the prophet Avhile 
he was bound as above described,! can be conceived 
as capable of being obeyed. A daily allowance of 
20 shekels [about 5 oz. avoir.] weight of the com¬ 
posite bread prescribed would scarcely have sufficed 
to support life for 230 (not to speak of 430) days. 
—( 6 ) Very graphic and impressive, on the otter 
hand, is the fourth sign (5 1 *). The prophet, hav¬ 
ing cut the hair of his head and beard, burns a 
third of the hair, smites about another third with 
a sword, scatters the other third to the winds, and 
finally burns some of the hairs that have been 
concealed in the skirt of his mantle—ail this as a 
sign of the fate that was reserved for the people 
of Judah. Even if the use of a balance (v. 1 ) to 
apportion the hair suggests the somewhat mechani¬ 
cal fondness of Ezekiel for exact measures and 
numbers, the whole transaction is well fitted to 
make the most lasting impression; and one can 
well imagine the eager attention with which the 
onlookers watched the prophet at work, and lis¬ 
tened to the explanations that followed.—(e) No 
less impressive is the fashion in which he is told 
(12 lff *) to give the people an emblematic repre¬ 
sentation of the cheerless departure into exile. He 
is to bring out his baggage by day in their sight, 

* So, with most modems, we ahonld read (following the LXX) 
in plaoe of 890. From the beginning of the exile of Israel to 
that of Judah there are reckoned in round numbers 150 years 
[in reality they amount to only about 180, or, counting from 
784, to 142], which are followed by40 years of joint exile. 
Nothing can be made of the number 890. 

1 That in v.® the *890 [LXX *190’J days’ are an erroneous 
rloea, is evident from the simple fact that, in view of v.sf-, it 
should be • 480 [280] days.’ 


and in the evening is to make his way, with his 
face concealed, through a hole cut in the wall of 
the house.—(£) Again, 12 17tt * is certainly to be 
understood in the sense that the prophet, as he 
eats and drinks, is to exhibit all the signs of 
terror, in order to portray to those about him the 
fear and horror of the besieged in Jerusalem.— 
( 77 ) In 24 15tf * the symbolism consists in the neglect 
of the mourning customs enjoined by usage.* The 
prophet himself testifies how much the curiosity 
of his countrymen was excited by this very strange 
neglect. All the more impressive on that account 
must have been the explanation he gave of it. 

All the symbolical actions of Ezekiel as yet 
described had but one purpose: to exhibit the 
certainty and the terrors of the Divine judgment 
upon Judah. In opposition to these there is at least 
one action, of a very simple kind, whose interpre¬ 
tation issues in a comforting promise. We refer to 
the two staves, inscribed with the names of Judah 
and Joseph, which were to be joined together in 
one in the hand of the prophet, as a sign that the 
two separated and apparently ruined kingdoms of 
Israel were to be restored and united in the old 
home under one king. 

The threatenings, which the previons symbolical 
actions of the prophet served to emphasize, were 
literally fulfilled; but the restoration, in spite of 
the very definite terms of Ezk 37 1#ff % included 
only Judah — an undeniable proof of the ‘con¬ 
ditional’ character of prophecy. The firm con¬ 
viction of the prophet that at a given moment he 
was giving utterance to a genuine message from 
God, does not exclude the possibility of God’s ways 
afterwards taking a different turn. 

(c?) Something similar applies to the solitary in¬ 
stance of a symbolical action (if this designation 
can be applied to it at all) in the post-exilic period, 
namely, tne making of a costly crown t from the 
gifts sent by the Babylonian Jews (Zee 6 10ir ')- If it 
is the case that in v . 11 the coronation of Zerubbabel 
is enjoined, the symbolical action consists in the 
anticipation and therewith the pre-announcement 
of a very important event. But it is the last action 
of its kind—a clear proof that Jahweh prophecy of 
the fashion inaugurated by Amos had come to an 
end. Along with a vivid consciousness of being the 
immediate recipients of a Divine revelation there 
disappears also any motive for seeking by accom¬ 
panying action to give an impressive concrete form 
to the contents of the revelation. 

v. The Contents of the Prophetic mbs - 
SAGE. —1. The conception of God. — To the writing 
prophets, as to the men of earlier days, Jahweh is 
primarily the God of Israel. To emphasize this 
was laid upon the prophets as their principal 
duty : to preach repentance to the people, to hold 
up to them their ingratitude towards the Creator 
of their national existence, their Deliverer from 
Egyptian bondage, their constant !Benefactor for 
so many centuries. But, with all this, Jahweh is 
no longer simply the God of Israel in the old sense 

* The procedure described in v.3ff- ia expressly stated (▼.*•) to 
be a * parable ’ and not a symbolical action. 

t The present text of Zee is undoubtedly corrupt, but its 

oorrect restoration is still a matter of dispute. On the ground 
of the plural ( crowns,’ Ew&ld suggested as the original: ‘ Place 
[them] upon the head of Zerubbabel and Joshua,’ etc. But the 
singular verb (iTnn) in v.n shows inoontrovertibly that only one 
crown was in view—that, namely, of the Messianic king. In 
this way Joshua disappears from v.U, having been first intro¬ 
duced when, under the post-exilic theocracy, the high priest 
was actually at the head of the State. The question now ia 
whether v .11 read, * and place it upon the head of Zerubbabel' 
[this is favoured by ‘to him* of v.«], or whethei v.m> is to be 
struck out altogether [and then 1 to them* to be read in v. 

In any case, m view of 4», the crown is to be thought of as 
destined for Zerubbabel, even if the actual crowning is reserved 
for a later occasion, with a view to which the arown is directed 
(v.14) to be laid up in the temple. 
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of the national God, whose sphere of power ends, 
strictly speaking, at the boundaries of His land. 
On the contrary, we note on the part of all the 
writing prophets a strong, and almost everywhere 
successful, etloit to burst the bairiers of the old 
particularist conception of God, and to lay pro¬ 
minent emphasis on the unconditioned superiority 
of Jahweh to every form of restriction by space 
or time, and especially to every restriction of His 
splieie of power. The old representation of the 
national God is still at work in so far as the mani¬ 
festations of His omnipotence, in the world of 
nature as well as in dealing with the heathen 
world, are almost always connected with His pur¬ 
poses towards His people. Yet there are not 
wanting approaches to a Weltanschauung which 
brings even the heathen nations, and that on their 
own account, within the scope of the Divine rule 
of the world and plan of salvation. 

{a) In seeking to establish these propositions in 
more detail, we may look first at what is said of 
the Person of God. It was an unavoidable neces¬ 
sity that even in this period the analogy of the 
human personality should still be used to give a 
clear, nay even an intelligible, idea of the nature 
and working of the Divine personality. Even 
we, who stand on Christian ground, must have 
recourse to the same analogy if we wish to set up 
the concept of a living, energetically active, Per¬ 
sonality. Hence even the prophets resort not 
infrequently to anthropomorphisms and anthropo- 
pathisms, which, in early times (cf. above, p. (5*27 b ) 
owed their origin to the naive belief in Jahweh’s 
possession of a human bodily form. But there is 
not a single trace that they continued to share 
that naive belief. When Isaiah, in the vision 
which marked his call to the prophetic office ( 6 1 ), 
beholds Jahweh seated upon a throne high and 
lifted up, no doubt a human form is here thought 
of. But it must be remembered that this is 
a vision , a sight beheld with the spiritual eye of 
the prophet, and, moreover, he says nothing more 
about the figure on the throne than that it had a 
long flowing train. He does not thus go beyond 
the simple indication of a splendidly - clothed, 
majestically-enthroned, ruler. 

We must by no means conclude from the above 
single instance of the localizing of Jahweh in the 
earthly temple [for nothing else can be thought 
of, in view of the * house ’ of Is 6 4 and the altar 
of v. 6 ], that during this period the notion was 
still retained that Jahweh dwelt in a grossly 
material fashion in the sanctuary. The temple, 
it is true, and Zion in general, is the spot where 
Jahweh manifests Himself: He has Himself 
founded it as a precious corner-stone of the 
theocracy (Is 28 18 ), as a refuge for the afflicted 
of His people (14"); He roars from Zion, and 
causes His voice to be heard from Jerusalem (Am 
l a ); He dwells on Zion (Is 8 18 ), where, in the 
form of the sacrificial" hearth, he has His fire and 
His furnace (Is 31®; cf. also 29 11 *, where 'drVel 
probably stands for 'hearth of God*). Hence, in 
praying, one readily turns towards the city and 
temple of Jahweh (1 K S 38 * 44 * 48 , but cf. also v. 28 ). 
But numerous other passages leave no doubt that, 
notwithstanding all this, heaven was regarded 
as the proper dwelling-place of Jahweh, as had 
already been the case even in the preceding period 
(cf. above, p. 646 b f.). What dwells on Zion is not 
the Person of Jahweh in the most real "sense, but 
a more or less secondary representation of this, 
such as His ‘glory* (cf. above, p. 639 b f.) or His 
'name' (cf. the references, especially those from 
Deuteronomy, p. 640 b f.). He Himself is enthroned 
in heaven. From there He spoke already to the 
people at Sinai (Ex 20 s8 , Dt 4**); there is His 
holy dwelling-place (Is SI 4 , Mic l 9 [where the 


4 holy palace 5 must, in the light of v. 8 , be under¬ 
stood of heaven], Dt 26 18 , 1 K 8 W ); there He hears 
the prayers of His people (1 K 8 ^ w etc.), when 
they spread forth their hands towards heaven 
(v.“). But it comes to be strongly felt that this 
localizing of Jahweh in heaven, it taken literally, 
amounts to an unworthy limitation of His bound¬ 
less being. Hence it is more than once stated 
emphatically that not only the heaven to its 
utmost heights, but also the earth with all that it 
contains, belongs to Him (Dt 10 14 ); that He alone 
is God in heaven above and on the earth below 
(Dt 4 s ®, Jos 2 11 ). Nay, in 1 K 8 s7 , in the prayer 
of Solomon at the consecration of the temple, it 
is positively declared that heaven to its utmost 
bounds cannot contain Him, not to speak of the 
earthly house which Solomon has built for Him. 
When, again, in Jer 23** Jahweh asks, 4 Do not I 
fill heaven and earth ? *, it is true that we must 
be careful not to give to this question anything 
of a pantheistic sense, for this would be in the 
sharpest conflict with the OT conception of God. 
But, on the other hand, the above question cer¬ 
tainly contains a protest against the crass notion 
of Jahweh as the God of heaven, and at the same 
time shows an approximation to that conception 
which is so very difficult to the human mind—the 
conception of a purely spiritual being. A clear 
formula for the notion of pure spirituality, such as 
we find in Jn 4 a4 , was beyond the reach of the Old 
Testament. But when Isaiah (31*) exclaims, 4 The 
Egyptians are men, not God ; and their horses are 
flesh, not spirit,’ he manifestly contrasts man and 
perishing flesh with God, who is spirit. In like 
manner, the analogy of the human personality in 
the matter of the so-called anthropopathisms is 
denied ; e.g. Nu 23 19 (1 S IS 89 ), where it is declared 
that 4 God is not a man that he should lie, nor 
a son of man that he should repent* (cf. also 
Hos ll 9 ). 

The great ailvance in the spiritualizing of the 
notion of God shows itself clearly in two other 
points— 

( 6 ) The first of these is that nowhere in the pre- 
exilic prophets are angels* spoken of as beings 
mediating between God and man. For the seraphim 
in the vision of Isaiah (see above, p. 644 a ), which 
might readily occur to one’s mind, are really the 
retinue of Jahweh, not His messengers who are 
supposed to be at a distance from Him, and who 
perform His will. The latter notion is indeed 
contradictory of the idea of a living presence of 
God, and hence it is wanting in the prophets, 
however familiar they may be otherwise with the 
conception of angels. 

(c) The other evidence of the spiritualizing of 
the notion of God is the unwearied polemic the 
prophets carry on against the images of Jahweh in 
both kingdoms. At one time it used to be assumed 
that this polemic was almost exclusively directed 
against the images of heathen gods, or, at most, 
against the golden bulls of the Northern kingdom, 
whose construction was viewed as a glaring viola¬ 
tion of the Second Commandment in the Decalogue. 
But we found (see above, p. 641 b ) that the making 
of images of Jahweh must have been regarded, 
down to the 8th cent., and that in the most widely 
separated circles, as quite unobjectionable, and 
hence there is the greatest difficulty in holding 
that the prohibition of images was an original feat¬ 
ure of the Decalogue. In the Elijah- and Elisha- 
narratives there is not a trace of any polemic against 
the bull worship ol the Northern Kingdom. All 
the more marked is the fashion in which the 
indignation of the writing prophets is roused when 
that God who in His majesty is exalted above 

* On Hos 12*£ as an allusion to a manifestation of God. see 
above, p. 638 b . 
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everything earthly is brought down to the sphere 
of the visible and transitory—a process which only 
too readily leads also to a dishonouring of Him.* 

The answer to the question whether Amos had 
already opened the polemic against the images of 
Jahweh, depends upon how we interpret Am 8 14 .+ 
The ‘ sin of Samaria* may there refer to the golden 
bulls of Jeroboam 1.5 but the text is probably 
corrupt. As to Hosea, it cannot be proved from 
Hos 3 4 that he expressly repudiated the ancestral 
representation of Jahweh in the form of the 'tphud 
(see above, p. 641 a ) or the teraphtm (see above, 
p. 642 b ), for his primary object in this passage is 
simply to affirm that Israel m exile will have to do 
without everything which at present it regards as 
indispensable. On the other hand, there are other 
passages which leave no doubt that, to the mind 
of Hosea, the Divine images of gold and silver, the 
work of men’s hands, and the bull figures pre¬ 
eminently, were an abomination; cf. Hos 8 4 ' 6 
(especially v . 5 ‘tliy bull, O Samaria, stinketh’) 
10 5 13 a 14 J . The polemic of Isaiah against the 
(prob. originally ‘gods,’ but also the equiva¬ 
lent ot ‘ nothings,’ and hence to the prophets a 
welcome occasion for a play upon words) applies 
not only to the idols of the heathen (Is HP 0 19 3 ) 
and the gods whom they represented (19 1 ), but to 
the images of Jahweh ( 2 s - M * 20 10 11 ). Even the 
latter are only men’s work, and on that account 
contemptible ( 2 s 17 8 [in the latter passage the 
* altars^ are to be struck out as an incorrect gloss] 
where the Divine images are called ‘ the work of 
your hands*; in Jer l lb 25 b 32 80 ‘ the work of their 
own hands’ may refer to images of Jahweh, but 
perhaps includes also, as it certainly does in 44 s , 
actual heathen idols). In Dt 4 1M * the representa¬ 
tion of Jahweh by any figure is strictly forbidden, 
on the ground that Israel at Horeb saw nothing of 
this kind; while in 27 16 a curse is pronounced on 
the making of a carved or a molten image by the 
hands of an artist. Here, as in the Decalogue, the 
reference is to every species of Divine image, 
including those of Jahweh. The rigour of the 
Deuteronomist has all the less power to astonish 
us, seeing that he repudiates in express terms, not 
<Dnly tli e'lisherali, or sacred pole at places of sacri¬ 
fice, but also (Dt 12 s 16®*) the mazzebdh , which, in 
earlier times, were regarded as quite unobjection¬ 
able (see above, p. 620). 

(d) What v e have said about the character of 
Jahweh as God of heaven, and the sharp rejection 
of all pictorial representations of the Deity, may 
seem to have already answered another question, 
namely, as to the solity of Jahweh, as contrasted 
with the mere henotheism (see above, pp. 625 b , 
635*) of earlier times. Now, it must indeed be re¬ 
marked that it is still customary to cite, as proofs of 
the absolute monotheism of the Prophetic period, 
a number of passages which in trutli are intended 
only to emphasize Israel’s obligation to reverence 
Jahweh alone, and which thus amount simply to 
henotheism.$ Such are, for instance, the very 

* We see from Hos 13 2 that in Hosea’s time it was still custom¬ 
ary to kiss the bull-images, and thus to put them (like the 
images of Baal in Elijah’s time, 1K 19^) on a footing of equality 
with the God whom they were meant to represent. Also the 
expression m.T '^TIN nVn (Ex 82U, 1 8 1312, and often, in sense 
of ‘ propitiate Jahweh ’) originally means in all probability * stroke 
the face of lthe Divine image],’ and points to a practice which 
must have been in vogue wherever images of Jahweh were 
worshipped. 

t Am 2 1 *, with its allusion to the (Judaean) D\3??, lit. ‘lies,’ 

1 = ‘ idols’], is generally recognized to he a later interpolation. 

tOn the controversy as to the beginning of absolute mono¬ 
theism, the reader may consult: A. Kuenen, art. ‘ Jahweh and 
the other gods ’ in Theol. Jieview, July 1870; Kauri iss in, 
Studien tnr semit. Religionsgexchichtr, i., Leipzig, 1870 [Studio 

2 ' Pie Ansch&uung des AT von den Gottem des Heidenthums ’]; 
Baethgen, Beitruge zur semit. Jtelifjwnsgeschichte: der Gott 
Israels vnd die Gutter der Utiden, Berlin, 1880 [cf. esp. pp. 
131-162 * Israels Verbaltnias sum Poly theismus ’]; Ed. Konig, 


frequent cautions in Deuteronomy against. Dther 
gods; in none of the passages containing these is 
there any expression of opinion as to the reality 
or non-renlity of these ‘other gods.’ Even the 
famous ‘ Hear, O Israel * of Dt 6 4 , which the Jews 
and many Christian exegetes are wont to regard 
as the formulated fundamental confession of mono¬ 
theism, signifies by itself no more than that Jahw eh 
is the God of Israel, Jahweh alone,* and that hence 
the veneration of Israel is due to Him alone. The 
declaration is thus on a parallel with the First 
Commandment. Hos 13 4 , again, says only that 
Israel knows (or should know) no other God, 
and has experienced no other deliverer than 
Jahweh. Moses testifies in Dt 3 s4 , as Solomon 
does in 1 K S' a , that Jahweh the God of Israel 
has no other god like Him, either in heaven above 
or on earth below. But here the existence of 
other gods seems to be yet always assumed, pre¬ 
cisely as in the question of Ex 15 u * Who is like 
thee* 0 Jahweh, among the gods?*; or in the 
designation of Jahweh as ‘God of gods’ and 
‘Lord of lords’ (Dt 10 17 ); or, finally, in the state¬ 
ment of the prophet: ‘ Before him (Jahweh) 
trembled tlic idols of Egypt’ (Is 19 1 ). 

There can, however, be no doubt that the pas¬ 
sages last cited are to be set down simply to the 
account of poetic colouring or of an involuntary 
accommodation to the still subsisting popular con¬ 
ceptions. The real belief of the leading circles of 
thought is presented to us—at least in the later 
Deuteronom. stratum—in the confession: * Jahweh 
is the [true] God* (Dt 7 ,J ); ‘Besides him there is 
none’ (4 M -», IKS 60 ; cf. also Is 37 16 , 2IC ]««). 
But the same faith is held by the writing prophets, 
although it is never reduced to so precise a formula. 
Without it the conception of Jahweh as God of 
heaven could never have established itself in the 
shape above (p. 679) described. The God to whom 
‘belongeth the heaven to its utmost heights, the 
earth and all that is upon it* (Dt 10 14 ), cannot 
possibly share this sovereignty of His with another 
god. It might indeed appear surprising that the 
allusions to the creative power of Jahweh, in which 
afterwards His uniqueness as God of the whole 
world comes into the sharpest prominence, are so 
scanty in the pre-exilic prophets. For, apart fiom 
the oft recurring Divine name Jaliwch ZehCCCth, 
which, in the mind of the writing prophets (see 
above, p. 637 b ), doubtless includes a confession of 
the supramundane power and glory of Jahweh, 
and leaving out of account occasional allusions to 
Jahweh as bestower of the rain (Ani 4 7 , Jer o - 4 
14 22 ) and, conversely, as the author of drought and 
famine, all that we find is an express reference in 
Jer 27® to Jahweh as the Creator of the earth, 
with man and beast, and an allusion (put in the 
mouth of IJezekiah in 2 K 19 15 =Is 37 16 ) to Him as 
the Creator of the heaven and the earth.f 

But the scantiness of these allusions should not 
excite our wonder. It is richly counterbalanced 
by the abundance of other passages which witness 
to the solity, or at least the incomparable omni¬ 
potence, of Jali weh in the world of nations. It was 
not the function of the prophets to solve cosmic 
or purely, metaphysical problems, but to hold up 

Beitruge zum positiocn Aufbau der Jleligionsgesc/nchtc Israel 
ii.: ‘Der Monotheiamus der legitimen Religion Israels,’ Leipzig, 
1889. 

* This interpretation of the words is claimed, in our opinion 
rightly, on the ground of the accentuation. The prevailing 
explanation, on the other hand, yields the sense: ‘Jahweh 
our God is one Jahweh ’ (i.e. not broken up into a number of 
local deities; cf. Zee 14 y ). Even thus tne question of the 
reality of the strange gods is still left quite out of account. 

t So far as their contents are concerned, Am 4 1 # 9 ^. would 

also fall under this category; but these passages ore now pretty 
generally regarded as late glosses. The same remark applies to 
Jer 101® anc i 332 5, where we read of a covenant of Jahweh w ith 
the dav and the night, and of His appointing of the ordinance® 
of heaven and earth. 
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to the eyes of their people the greatness of their 
responsibility and the dreadfulness of the God to 
whom they had to give account. Thus the judg¬ 
ments of God, present and future, supply a con¬ 
stant motive to portray Jahweh as the God who 
has at His command not only the resources and 
powers of the whole Universe, but, no less, the 
nations of the earth, when it is necessary to 
realize His purposes. When He commences a law¬ 
suit with His people, heaven and earth have to 
listen in reverential silence (Is I s ; cf. also Mic 6 lf *, 
Iiab 2 20 ); and, when He comes to execute judg¬ 
ment, the whole course of nature reels (Mic l 3 **, 
Nah l 3ff, ) } and men hasten to hide themselves in 
terror of His majestic appearance (Is 2 10 - lu - 21 ). 
The mighty Assyria, w ith all its subject peoples, 
is like a lifeless instrument in His hands if He 
cares to employ it for the chastisement of Israel. 
He whistles for it from the end of the earth (Is 
S 20 ), much as the shepherd whistles to his dog, 
and it comes hurrying up. And if, in its haughty 
conceit, Assyria fancies that it has accomplished 
by its own strength w r hat it has done only as the 
chastising rod in Jahweh’s hand (Is lO 5 *-), it lias 
to listen to the crushing question : ‘ Hoes the axe 
boast itself against him that heweth therewith, 
or does the saw magnify itself against him that 
w'orketh it ? * (v. JB ). Then by a fearful judgment is 
Assyria taught the truth of the all-superior might 
of Jahweli (vv. ltfff * fflff -)- The r61e that Assyria 
plays in Isaiah is played in Jeremiah by ‘ all the 
families of the kingdoms of the north’ (Jer l 16 ). 
These are called by Jahweli to execute judgment 
upon Jerusalem ; lie has given all lands into the 
pow er of Nebuchadrezzar (Jer 27 6 ; cf. 2 S 14 , Hab 
l 12 , also 2 K 15 37 ). J all web's judgments upon 
foreign nations are for the most part occasioned 
by their hostility to Israel (so Am I s - w * 1K 13 , Is 
j 4 j-. 1 T. 17 iar. is-'"-., Nah 3 M , Hab 2“). Yet passages 
are not wholly wanting which speak ot an un¬ 
limited exercise of the Divine sway amongst the 
nations, even apart from any such motive. Jahweh 
punishes Moab for its outiage on the king of Edom 
(Am 2 lff -); it w T as Jahweh that biouglit the Philis¬ 
tines from Caphtor and the Aranneans from £ir 
(9 7 ). He stirs up the Egyptians against one an¬ 
other, and gives them over into the hand of a cruel 
lord (Is 19-- 4 ); He produces in them a spirit of 
dizziness (v. 14 ). He has determined upon the de¬ 
struction of Tyre, ‘to stain the pride of all glory, 
to bring into contempt all the honourable of the 
earth’ (23 tt , cf. also v. 11 ). At His command, 
Jeremiah hands to all kings of the earth the in¬ 
toxicating cup, and, whether they wdll or no, they 
must drink it (Jer 25 16f -). 

In view of all these testimonies to a lofty view 
of history and a conception of God which em braced 
the whole Universe, w T e can now T see also the polemic 
against images in its true light. We perceive how 
to the prophets every attempt to give to this 
powerful, majestic God a petty visible form, must 
have been an abomination. Hut w r e understand also 
how T , in the case of the heathen idols, they could 
recognize no reality except that of metal, wood, 
and stone. This is not yet (except perhaps in Hab 
2 18f -, Jer 2 n lG I1,f *, and in the later Deuteronom. 
stratum, Dt 2 S 36 * 64 ) expressed so definitely as in 
the next period; but the above-described notion 
of God leaves no doubt that there is no room for 
real ‘other gods’ alongside of the one God who 
rules over the Universe and the w orld of men. A 
proof of this is found even in the numerous desig¬ 
nations of the idols which lay stress either upon 
their repulsiveness or upon their utter nothingness 
(or unreality). Some at least of these designations 
are as early as the pre- exilic period. Evidently, 
there lies at the root of almost all of them the 
assumption that the gods whom they represent 


are nothing but vain imaginations of the heathen. 
To the first category, that of opprobrious epithets, 
belong the following terms : ppp ‘ abomination * 
(Jer 4 1 7 30 ; and used repeatedly by the Deuteronom. 
redactors of the Books of Kings, 1 K11®, 2 K 23 13, **), 
and, with the same sense, rrnjpn (2 K 23 13 ); still 
later probably is G'^V;, i.e. perhaps ‘round blocks 
or dolls,* if not rather, ‘ excrements * (Dt 29 lfi < l7 > ‘ of 
w r ood and stone, of silver and gold,’ 1 K 21 36 , 2 K 
17 12 , and oft. in Ezekiel). To the second category, 
terms expressive of unreality, belong: lit. 

‘ breath,* ‘nothingness’ (Jer 2 3 , 1 K 1 G 1 * 5 , 2 K 17 16 ; 
in plur. Jer 8 19 \4r 2 ) ; and ‘vain,’ ‘null* (Jer 
18 10 ). Cf., dually, the threatening of Dt 4 s8 (that 
is to say, within the later framework of Dent.) 
that Israel in exile will have to serve gods which 
are the work of men’s hands [and nothing more], 
wood and stone, which can neither see nor hear 
nor eat nor smell. 

(e) If, by way of supplement to this, we fur¬ 
ther ask in traditional fashion how the being of 
Jahweh reveals itself in the prophets in the way of 
special attributes , we must from the very first re¬ 
nounce all idea of discovering any didactic abstract 
statements or purely scholastic definitions. Here, 
<again, it iiolds good that the mission of tlie pro¬ 
phets w r as primarily to preach repentance to their 
people. Hence they exhibit to them their God 
m a light corresponding to changing needs, now 
as the terrible avenger of their apostasy, now T as 
the long-suffering and merciful One. Nay, these 
qualities always make their appearance first in 
tlie special bearing of Jahweh in concrete instances. 
It was not till the days of the late-Jewisli theology 
that it became possible to draw up a * doctrine of 
the attributes,’ upon the basis of a scholastic 
analysis of the living being and acting of Jahweh, 
which to the prophets had been the object of direct 
vision. 

(a) Under the heading of ‘attributes’ it has 
from the first been usual to discuss, above all, 
the holiness * of God, and to follow the definition, 
borrowed from dogmatics, according to which God 
is called holy because He loves only good and hates 
evil. But we shall find that this definition, how¬ 
ever it may answer to the NT conception of holi¬ 
ness, is true only in a very limited measure to the 
OT conception. 

We might have spoken of the latter concep¬ 
tion, even in dealing with the eailier periods, for 
the terms snip ‘ holy,’enp ‘holiness,’ and trip ‘to 
declare holy,’ ‘ to consecrate,’ are, beyond doubt, 
very ancient. But they occur primarily—and that 
as marking an attribute especially of things, 
rarely of (human) persons—in a ritual connexion, 
and, as is a matter of course in the case of things, 
without any ethical connotation. Anything is 
called chipt which is withdrawn from profane 
possession and use, nay even from profane touch, 
and in place of this is destined for the possession 
and service of the Deity. Thus the name * holy * 
is given naturally to all the ritual apparatus, all 
the rooms which serve as the dwelling-place or the 
spot of w orship of Jalnveh, all tlie sacrificial gifts 
intended for Him. But the same name is given 
also to such things as have, for some special 
reason, been forfeited, not indeed to the service 

* Cf. the very thorough discussion by Baudissin, ‘ Der Begriff 
der Heihgkeit'im AT’ (Studim zur neurit, lleligitmxgeschichte. 
ii. pp. 1-1 ki); K. Schroter, Der Begriff der Ueil-gkeit im AT 
und A'7', Halle, 1892. See also art. Holiness (in OT) in vol. ii. 
of the present work. 

t The et } mology is disputed. There is still, however, most 
to he said in favour of tracing it to the root c np, in the sense 
of 1 separate,’ ‘ segregate. ’ At all events this answers admirably 
to the Hebrew usage, which is more than can be said of the 
proposal to trace it to the Heb. c‘new,’ and hence 'pure,’ 
‘bright,’ ‘sparkling’ (cf. also Assyr. ktuidushu, ‘shining./ 
4 pure ’). 
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of God, but so ajs to be His property and that of His 
sanctuary. Thus the censers of I£orah and his com¬ 
pany become ‘holy* (Nu 17 s [16 87 ]), and are accord¬ 
ingly to be employed to overlay the altar. In the 
same way, however, even a person by unauthorized 
touching of what is itself holy may * become holjV 
i.e. fall forfeit to the sanctuary, enter into a special 
relation to God : so, for instance, by touching the 
altar (Ex 29 s7 ) or the sacred vessels (30", Hag 2 1 * 
etc.). In such an event, special offerings and atone¬ 
ments are needed in order to remove the condition 
of 1 being holy,’ which presses upon the individual 
as a danger. The danger lies in the fact that, 
while he is in this condition, every species of 
defilement, whether due to his own fault or no, 
may readily prove fatal to him. 

It cannot occasion us any surprise that this use 
of the concepts ‘holy* and ‘holiness 5 meets us 
most frequently in the latest stratum of the 
Pentateuch, the so-called Priests’ Code, for the 
latter is concerned, above all, with ritual prescrip¬ 
tions. But in this matter it is plain that it simply 
follows a long-established usage of language, and 
that, too, even long after the notion of holiness had 
begun to assume a positive connotation. 

At a very early period we already hear (1 S 21 B W) 
not only of ‘ holy* bread (i.e. bread consecrated to 
God and hence withdrawn from profane use), but 
also (v.«( 8 ))of holy ‘vessels , 5 i.e. clothes and weapons. 
The ‘holiness 5 is here manifestly produced by 
special rites such as were customary at the begin¬ 
ning of a campaign. This is proved by the expres¬ 
sion ‘hallow a war or a festival , 5 i.e. prepare 
oneself for the conflict or the celebration of the 
festival by performing certain acts of consecration. 
There are quite a number of passages which show 
that this consecration, apart from certain forms of 
abstinence, consisted mainly in the washing .and 
cleansing of the person and the clothes. Thus 
‘holy 5 and ‘hallow oneself 5 come to be almost 
synonymous with ‘clean 5 and ‘cleanse oneself 5 
(cf., tor example, IS 20 26 where imp >6 ‘not 
clean* stands for one who, in consequence of a 
nocturnal pollution, has been incapacitated for 
taking part in the sacrificial meal at the New 
Moon festival). 

When the demand is made in Dt 7® 14* that 
Israel shall be a holy people to Jahweh its God, 
because He has chosen it out of all peoples to be 
the people of His own possession, tne notion of 
holiness is not here restricted merely to the point 
that Israel has been separated from the peoples 
and appropriated by Jahweh to be His property 
alone. In that case the notion of * holiness* would 
be concerned merely with a relation (as in the case 
of the sacred bread), and would not imply any 
alteration in the quality of the persons or things 
dedicated to God.* In reality, however, the ‘ holy 5 
people means one that carefully guards against 
any defilement that would make it incapable of 
being called the people of this very God and of 
taking part in His worship. But here, again, it is 
far from being the case that moral defilement is 
primarily in view. What incapacitates for par¬ 
ticipating in the cultus is physical or so-called 
* Levitical ’ uncleanness. To this category belongs 
every kind of contact with persons or things 
belonging to the realm of idol worship, as well 
as the touching (even unwittingly and uninten¬ 
tionally) of a corpse, the partaking of unclean 
food (Dt 14 ai ), and other acts of the same kind. 
Even in the so-called ‘ Law of Holiness * (Lv 17-26, 
cf. also ll 441 *), in spite of such general expressions 

* How ter removed any such implication was in the oldest 
linguistic usage, is beet shown by the designations QVp and 
rnenp, given to those who prostituted themselves in honour of 
a deity (cf. above, p. 662 b ). Here, of course, any thought of a 
religious-moral quality is out of the question. 


as are found in 19* 20 w -, we have to do, not with 
a demand for absolute moral holiness, but with 
the same caution against every species of physical 
defilement. The circumstance that the lattei 
may frequently include at the same time a reli¬ 
gious offence is left at first out of view in applying 
the notions of clean or holy. Hence is tJ be 
explained the fact, which is so strange from our 
mt of view, that outward, physical, and it may 
even unwitting defilement involves guilt, and 
necessitates the same sacrifices and other means of 
atonement as actual moral defilement. This view, 
which characterizes the Priests’ Code, presents 
itself to ns most clearly in Ex 19 6 , where the ideal 
goal of God’s ways with Israel is set up tr consist¬ 
ing in His making them a ‘ kingdom of priests , 5 a 
holy people, i.e. a people every member of which 
answers always to the conditions of perfect 
(Levitical) purity as these were binding at all 
times on the priests. 

Still more marked is the filling of the concept 
‘ holy 5 with moral contents, when it is transfened 
to God, and—what is very noteworthy—exclusively 
to the God of Israel. The earliest passage of this 
kind is probably 1 S 6 20 , where the inhabitants of 
Bethshemesh, after the stroke which fell upon 
tl em for looking into the sacred Ark, ask in 
terror: ‘Who can stand in presence of Jahweh, 
this holy God ? 5 Here the wold 4 holy 5 manifestly 
contains the notion of terrible and unapproachable 
—nay, death-dealing ; for there is a deep cleft be¬ 
tween the imperishable being of the Deity and 
everything which is subject to decay and unclean- 
ness. To say that Jahweh is a holy God means 
thus that He is elevated above all that is outside 
Him, that He holds a unique position over against 
all that is created. Hence it has been rightly 
said that the holiness of Jahweh is not a single 
attribute (such as ‘ moral perfection ’), but a de¬ 
signation of His essential being, practically iden¬ 
tical with the notion of being Divine ( Gottsein ). 
Hence Jahweh in Am 4* swears by His holiness, 
i.e., as is seen from Gn 22 1C and Jer 22 ®, by Him¬ 
self. 

It may be added that expressions about the 
holiness of God are at first very rare. Ex 15 u 
(‘ Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, terrible in 
exploits, doing wonders?’) should probably be 
assigned to the later Prophetical period. Jos 24 ltf 
(‘Ye cannot serve Jahweh, for he is a holy God 5 ), 
from the pen of E,- emphasizes, like 1 S 6 ‘", the 
terrible and unapproachable nature of Jahweh. 
All that occurs in Amos, apart from 4* (see above), 
is the reference in 2 7 to tlie dishonouring of the 
holy name of Jahweh by shameless immorality. 
In Hos ll 9 (‘ For I am God, and not man ; as holy 
I dwell among you 5 ) ‘holy 5 means raised above 
human passion and hasty anger. 

It is in Isaiah that the notion of the holiness of 
God first comes to be frequently mentioned and is 
most sharply defined. Already in the vision that 
marked his prophetic call, he hears the antiphonal 
song of the seraphim that surround the throne of 
Jahweh— 

' Holy, holy, holy is Jahweh of Hosts, 

The whole earth is full of his glory.' 

These two parallel members contain two state¬ 
ments, which supplement one another, about the 
inmost being of Jahweh. The first concerns the 
immanent being—that elevation above everything 
earthly or creaturely which belongs in the highest 
degree * to J ahweli; the second, again, the tran¬ 
scendent being—the glory that manifests itself over 
the whole earth (cf. above, p. 639 b f.). In so fax, now, 
as absolute elevation above everything eaxthlv 
includes, as a matter of course, superiority to all 

* On the expression of the superlative by repetition Of the 
adjective, see Oesenius, Htb. Gram § 133 k. 
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infirmity and sin, we may speak also of an ethical 
content of the notion of holiness. Bat even in 
Isaiah this does not yet make its appearance 
expressly or quite exclusively. The designation 
of Jahweh as ‘ the Holy One of Israel * (a favourite 
expression with Isaiah, l 4 10 20 17 7 etc.) implies 
that He is to be recognized and correspondingly 
venerated by Israel as the absolutely exalted and 
therefore terrible One, who is not to be provoked 
v itli impunity; for towards His dospisers He 
shows Himself holy by His punitive justice (5 lfl ). 

The only pre-exilic prophet, besides Isaiah, who 
uses ‘ holy ’ as a predicate of Jahweh, is Raba^fcuk 
(l 12 ). Here the ethical quality of the Divine holi¬ 
ness comes pretty clearly into # the foreground. 
Immediately after the question/ ‘Art thou not 
from everlasting, Jahweh, my Holy One?’ comes 
the statement, ‘ Thou art of purer eyes than to 
behold evil, and thou canst not look on perverse¬ 
ness’ (v. 18 ). 

We have already (p. 682*) pointed out that the 
holiness of God, which is so often urged in the 
‘ Law of Holiness 5 as a motive why Israel should 
be holy, is, above all, the contrast to all Levitical 
impurity. This priestly notion of holiness is thus 
markedly inferior in depth and significance to 
Isaiah’s conception. But the latter did not on that 
account disappear from the language of leligion. 
We meet Awth it frequently in the exilic and 
post-exilic prophets (especially Deutero - Isaiah), 
and no less in the Psalms. And we may say 
that it is the essential designation of the God of 
I.-rael, laj T ing the greatest stress, as it does, on 
His uniqueness and incomparable character, before 
which all gods recognized elsewhere shrink into 
their nothingness. Holy things and persons (i.e. 
set apart for the exclusive service of a deity) are 
known to other religions as well; but the holiness 
of its God is known to Israel only through the 
revelation given to it. Thus the application of 
the notion of holiness to Jahweh includes, when 
rightly understood, a kind of iponotheistic con¬ 
fession, a far-reaching testimony to the surpassing 
greatness of the religion of Israel. 

Although, as was remarked above, the idea of 
moral perfection and aversion to evil was not the 
primary one attaching to the notion of holiness, it 
is by no means strange to the Prophetical con¬ 
ception of God. This idea comes to light in the 
absolute truthfulness and fidelity of Jahweh, as 
well as in the unconditional character of the moral 
demands made on Israel; but, above all, in the 
attitude of Jahweh to heathen nations, for He 
avenges outrage and injustice everywhere on 
earth, even although these have not (as in Am 
I 8,6 * 9 * n ) been inilicted on Israel. Thus He once 
punished Sodom and Gomorrah ; thus, according to 
Am 2 1 , will He chastise Moab for their sacrilegious 
treatment of the bones of the king of Edom. The 
prophet thus takes it as self-evident that there are 
moral principles which are binding upon all peoples, 
and on whose observance Jahweh, as an absolutely 
moral Being, and at the same time Ruler and 
Judge of all, keeps strict watch. But, above all, 
Israel itself must be taught that Jahweh is a God 
of right * (Is 30 18 ), and oi right at any price. In 

* We may take this opportunity of pointing out that the 
Hebrew words which are commonly rendered ‘ righteous' (pns) 
and ‘righteousness*(piy, npi$)have originally a different sense 
from that of forensic justice. pTf or . 1 , 71 ^ denotes a way of 
acting or a condition corresponding to a standard (so quite 
clearly in pn$ * correct scales,* pnv ‘correct weights’X 

When used of men, it is mostly-*righteousness’ (lixaivrCvy), 
* piety ’; used of God, it denotes the attitude corresponding to 
the norm of the Divine being. But to this norm belong not 
only strict justice, but also God’s covenant faithfulness, coupled 
with long-suffering and grace; and hence njyjx (esp. in Is 40-66) 
Is used not infrequently of that aspect of Jahweh’s activity 
which has for its object the salvation of His people. See, 


another connexion we shall have to speak of how 
He causes it to triumph over wrong and sin, even 
if this involves the giving up and destruction of 
His own people. Here it may suffice to refer to 
one other illustration of how widely the genuine 
Prophetical judgment of things diners from that 
of the mass of the people of Israel. Jehu’s extir¬ 
pation of Baal worship in Israel was carried out 
with terrible bloodshed. The early narrative of 
2 K 9. 10 evidently saw in this a laudable ‘ zeal 
for Jahweh * ( 10 16 ), and the Deutcronom. redactor, 
who on this point represents the general opinion 
of Israel in the supposed intcie<t of the Jahweh 
religion, makes Jahweh Himself declare to Jehu 
(v. 80 ) that he has done what is well-pleasing in His 
eyes, and lias treated the house of Ahab entirely 
after His mind. Quite different is the judgment 
of Hosea (l 4 ). To him it appears impossible that 
blood-guiltiness should not be called blood-guilti¬ 
ness simply because it assumes the title of zeal for 
Jahweh. And so the prophet threatens that the 
blood-guiltiness of Jezreel shall be avenged on the 
house of Jehu, by the destruction of the kingdom 
of Israel and the shattering of her military power 
in the Plain of Jezreel. 

(/9) As was remarked above (p. 681 b ), the con¬ 
viction of the prophets regarding other attributes 
of God presents itself, not in express definitions, 
but rather (apart from certain Divine names) * in 
casual utterances about His activity and the 
occurrences which He brings about. Thus we 
have His absolute omnipotence (which is already, 
if only in a general way, presupposed in such early 
pas-ages as Gn 18 14 , Nu ll 23 , 1 S 14 tt ), which shows 
itself in His unconditioned supremacy over all, 
even the mightiest, peoples of earth (see above, 
p. 68 l a ), but no less also in such remarkable pas¬ 
sages as Is 7 11 . The whole context of this last 
passage permits of no other view than that Isaiah 
holds with unshaken confidence, that whatever 
Ahaz may demand from Jahweh as a confirmatory 
sign, be it as great a wonder as it may, Jahweh 
will bring it to pass. So firm a belief is with diffi¬ 
culty conceivable by us, because our judgment is 
influenced by all the dogmatic considerations about 
the possibility and the limits of miracles as a 
‘ violation of the laws of nature ’—laws which, 
however, are imposed by God Himself. Such con¬ 
siderations, it is plain, never crossed the prophets’ 
minds. Of ‘ miracles * in the sense familiar to us 
they know nothing. They are acquainted with 
extraordinary occurrences and actions (niK$>Bj) which 
transcend the ordinary course of things, but to 
them nothing is so extraordinary as to be beyond 
the sphere of Jahweh’s power (Jer 32 27 ). This 
conviction is a self-evident result of their notion of 
God; the idea of the Divine omnipotence is a 
postulate of their faith long before language had 
coined a special term for this attribute. Such a 
term could be dispensed with all the more readily, 
seeing that allusions to the Divine omnipotence 
served not scholastic speculations, but prominent 
religious interests; they brought consolation to 
the godly, who could now unreservedly trust to 
the help of their God; they were meant to instil 

further, Kautzsch, Ueber die Deri cate des Stammes zddaq im 
alttest. Sprachgebrauch, Tubingen, 1881; G. Martin, La notion 
de la justice da Jheu dans Vancien Testament, Montauban, 
1802; G. Dolman, Die richterliche Gercchtigkeit im AT, Berlin, 
1897 ; Bouwman, Hct begrip yerechtigheid in het Oude Testa¬ 
ment, Kampen, 1899. 

* On the title Jahweh Zifbd’dth as used by the prophets in 
allusion to the supramundane power and glory of Jahweh, cf. 
above, pp. 637 b and 680 b . Cf., further, the designation of 
Jahweh as T?*? ‘the strong One of Israel’ (Is 184); 

and os ms * rock ’ (Is 17 1!) SO**; elsewhere in the later passages, 
264 448 , Dt S2-A- 15. 18. 30. 81 . 37, 1 8 22, 2 S 22& 82- 47 238, and 14 
times in the Psalms; cf. Wiegand, * Der Gottesname p&r,* etc 
in ZA T\V x. [1890] 85 ff.; and art. Rock in voL iv. of the present 
work). 
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terror into the hearts of sinners, whom no tiling 
could deliver from this God’s mighty arm. 

( 7 , 8) Precisely similar remarks apply to the 
occasional allusions to the omnipresence and 
omniscience of God. That the first named of 
these could be regarded only with reference to 
the Divine activity {i.e. God’s cognition and Provi¬ 
dential care) and not of the Divine substance, has 
been already remarked; and for the OT conception 
of God this is self-evident, in so far as any approach 
to pantheistic notions would destroy, or at least 
greatly endanger, the idea of the living Personality, 
which forms the inmost kernel of the conception 
in question. But this does not prevent His care 
from always following His people, or, on the other 
hand, His eye from penetrating all darkness, so 
that there is no secret corner where the workers 
of iniquity can remain unseen by Jahweh (Jer 
23 24 ). If in this last statement the idea of omni¬ 
presence already touches that of omniscience, still 
more is this the case with the declarations about 
Jahweh as One who can see into the most hidden 
depths of the human heart. He penetrates the 
secret plans of the Judaeans with reference to an 
alliance with Egypt, however carefully they may 
seek in their folly to conceal these from Him 
(Is 29 10 ); He it is that searches the heart, tries the 
reins, to recompense every man according to his 
works, according to the fruit of his deeds (Jer 
17 10 ). And this applies not only to Israel, but 
lie alone knows the heart of all men. But the 
strongest evidence of the firmness of the belief in 
the omnipresence and omniscience of God, and at 
the same time the most significant fruit of this 
faith, is the conviction (already felt in the pre¬ 
ceding period) that Jahweh hears, and for the 
most part also answers, the prayers of His people.* 
This conviction meets us everywhere in the Pro¬ 
phets, most markedly perhaps in Jeremiah's mani¬ 
fold communion in prayer with his God, but in 
every case as a conviction that is a matter of 
course. All the more on that account may it be 
reckoned among the evidences that the religion of 
Israel, at an early date and in quite a special way 
through the influence of the pre-exilic prophets, 
was filled with an imperious desire to burst the 
barriers of a merely national religion, and to pave 
the way to a worship of God in spirit and in truth, 
such as should satisfy the deepest longings of 
every individual soul that drew near to this God. 

(c) In view of the above-described strong empha¬ 
sizing of the holiness of God as the absolute eleva¬ 
tion and unapproachableness, nay the awfulness, 
of the Divine essence, and, in no less degree, owing 
to the circuinstance that the preaching of repent¬ 
ance was the main task of the prophets, it is 
readily intelligible that expressions about the 
love, the goodness, and mercy of God should 
recede more into the background. The terms so 
frequently used of human love are transferred to 
God first by Hosea (3 1 ll 8 ), more frequently by the 
Deuteronomist (4 s7 7 8, M 10 15 15 16 23®, cf. 1 K 10 8 ), 
once also by Jeremiah (31 s ). But, apart from Dt 
10 18 (‘Jahweh loveth the gcr’), it is always God’s 
love to the people of Israel that is spoken of ; and, 
besides, the words used for ‘love’ (both noun and 
verb) have always attached to them the notion of 
choice, nay, of preference; the full unfolding of 
the idea 01 the Divine love is not yet reached. In 
like manner, the expressions for 4 mercy ,* 4 grace,’ 
‘ compassion * are in later linguistic usage trans¬ 
ferred to God, or at least somewhat frequently 
employed in making predications about Him. A 
collection of almost all the qualities of the love of 
God is brought together in Ex 34 8 (‘Jahweh, a 

* Of. C&ldesaigues, La prtere dans la religion de Jihovah , 
ttc.. Cahors, 1899 ; Koberle, Die Motive des Glanbens an die 
UelMtsernorung im AT, Erlangen and Leipzig, 1901. 


God full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth’), but 
this passage, too, is undoubtedly from the hand of 
a later redactor than the J perlcope in 'w liieh it is 
now inserted. 

2 . The relation of Jahweh to Israel. —That an 
intimate relation has subsisted from the first 
between Jahweh and Israel, is assumed in all the 
OT sources as a matter of course. They likewise 
hold that this relation is not based, as in the 
nature-religions, on some primeval and not to be 
explained condition of things, but upon a berith 
(cf. above, p. 630 b ), or solemn transaction, at Sinai, 
whereby the nation becomes the 4 peculiar people * 
of Jahweh, who by mighty acts has delivered it 
from the bondage of Egypt. 

(a) Already in Ex 4-- J speaks of the position of 
Israel as that of a firstborn son. This, in spite of 
Jer 3 19 , is not to be understood as if it meant to 
ascribe filial rights to all other peoples as well. 
The emphasis lies upon 4 firstborn ’ in the sense 
that Israel alone possesses all the prerogatives 
which belong to the firstborn as the one who is 
loved and preferred before all others. These filial 
privileges, however, are predicated only of the 
people collectively, not of the individual Israelite. 
The latter, on the other hand, is a ‘servant’ of 
Jahweh (so in Xu 12 7 *-, and repeatedly, of Moses; 
in Is 20 3 of Isaiah ; in Jer 7^ of the prophets). 
Even the OT, it is true, is acquainted with the 
notion of individual sonsliip, but only* in the 
person of the theocratic king (2 S 7 14 , Ps 2 7 89 s7 
[of David]), not yet in the NT sense of sonsliip for 
which all men are destined. 

We meet with this same conception of the son- 
ship of collective Israel not infrequently in the 
Prophetical period : Is P 30 1 8 , Dt 14^ (where 
‘children’ || ‘people holy to Jahweh,’ v. 2 ). Is 4o 6 
(where sons and daughters are distinguished) 
45 u .+ The necessary reverse side of this is the 
idea of the Fatherhood of God. Disregarding here 
passages where ‘father* stands mainly for the 
physical Creator of the people (Dt 32* 5 , Mai 2 10 ), the 
fatherly relation is once more one that is sustained 
towards the nation collectively : so Jer 3 4 * 18 31 8 
(towards Ephraim as 4 firstborn son 5 ); cf. also Is 
63 16 ([| ‘redeemer’), Mai P. 

(b) The foundation of this close relation is the 

election of Israel. Israel has been chosen out of 
all nations to he the people of God’s own possession, 
i.e. a highly prized and therefore carefully guarded 
and clieiished piece of property. Thus Amos (3-) 
says, ‘You only have I known [i.e. made the 
object of my intimate knowledge and close care] 
of all the peoples of the earth,’ from which, indeed, 
he draws the inference, so startling to the popular 
view of the matter, that for that very reason 
Jahweh will visit upon them all their offences. 
The idea of a choice [verb * 113 ;:] of Israel from 
amongst the numerous nations makes its appear¬ 
ance first in the vocabulary of the Deuteronomist: 
Dt 4 a 7 7 6 1U 45 14 2 , 1 K 3 8 ; cf. also Ps 33 1 - 47 B « 

135 4 etc., and numerous passages in Is 40-66. 
Quite a uniq ue contrast is drawn in Dt 4 20 between 
the choice of Israel and the fact that Jahweh has 
assigned to the other nations of the earth the 
stars as the object of their veneration. 

The motive assigned for Israel’s election is in 
IS 12 22 the good pleasure of Jahweh, but re¬ 
peatedly (so already in Hos ll 1 , Dt 4 s7 10 15 ) 
Jahwell’s love to Israel (coupled in Db 7 8 with His 
oath to the patriarchs) is exhibited as the motive. 
A reason for this love itself is not stated. Bat 

* In Ps 68^ (*) (‘ father of the orphans ’) ‘ father,’ as the 
parallelism shows, is figurative= * protector,’ ‘provider’; cf. 
P. Bauer, ‘ Gott als Vater im AT’ in SK, 1899, p. 483ff. 

t In Hos 1H (MT ‘out of Egypt I called my son’) we should 
probably read, with LXX and Targ., *1118 sons’ 
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the Book of Deuteronomy labours to impress it 
upon the people’s minds that it was not on account 
of any greatness (Dt V) or any special righteous¬ 
ness of theirs that they were so highly favoured of 
God. On the contrary, Israel was the smallest of 
peoples, and a stiff-necked neoplo to boot. All the 
more, it is urged, is Israel bound to show heartfelt 
gratitude to God. 

(c) In the closest connexion with the idea of 
Israel’s election stands the theolog amen on of the 
‘jealousy of Jahweh.* The Heb. word (n$p) 
appears to stand originally for angry zeal in 
general (Zeph l 18 3 8 , Dt 29 ltt ( 20 ), and very often in 
Ezekiel; cf. also ariap ‘jealous,’ in Jos 24 18 and 
Nall l a ); more specially the zeal of God on behalf 
of Israel against the heathen, as manifested par¬ 
ticularly in the exact fulfilment of His promises 
(Is 9 s , 2 K 19 31 , and often in Ezekiel and Is 40-6G). 
If riNjp here already denotes God’s jealous guarding 
of His honour, no less does the adjective Kjp im- 

S >rt the ‘jealous’ God who vehemently asserts 
is sole right to the love and reverence of Israel, 
and hence tolerates no kind of idolatry : so in Ex 
20® [Dt 5 9 ] 34 14 , Dt 4 s4 6 15 , all of which passages 
are probably not earlier than the Deuteronom. 
stratum. 

{d) Jahweh’s special love to Israel, evinced in 
the choice of this people, shows itself, further, in 
the wise guidance and powerful protection He 
accorded them from the first and all through their 
history. This is a favourite theme of the prophets, 
and very specially of Deuteronomy, and it serves 
in almost every instance as a motive for strong 
denunciations of Israel’s ingratitude. Thus Amos 
( 2 ® f -) holds up to the people the powerful aid given 
by Jahweh in the extirpating of the Canaanites, 
llis deliverance of them from Egypt, and His 40 
years leading of them in the wilderness. Hosea 
(Ipff.) re(;a ii iS how, in spite of their disloyalty, God 
taught Ephraim, like a child, to walk, took them 
in His arms, and bound them to Himself by cords 
of love. Isaiah (I s ) begins his great arraignment 
of Israel with the words: ‘ I have nourished and 
brought up children, but they have rebelled against 
me.’ Micah (fi 4 **), too, presses upon the people’s 
notice the gracious acts of Jahweh after their de¬ 
liverance fiom Egyptian bondage. In Jeremiah 
(2 stf -), again, Jahweh Himself recalls the time of 
the wilderness wandering as the glorious bridal 
era of the people’s history; and speaks of His 
marvellous guidance of them through the terrible 
wilderness (v. 6 ), and his settling of them in the 
fruitful land of Canaan. The transfigured light 
in which the initial stages of the national history 
appeared to a later age is witnessed to by the 
Deuteronom. speech of Joshua (Jos 23 uf *). Accord¬ 
ing to the latter, none could then stand against 
Israel: a single Israelite could chase a thousand 
foes, for Jahweh their God Himself fought for 
them. A glorious description of the blessings 
which Jahweh showered upon the people in the 
days of their youth is contained also in the (prob¬ 
ably exilic) Song of Moses (Dt 32 8 ' 14 ). 

(e) Such numerous and important benefits re¬ 
ceived from Jahweh demand, as a matter of course, 
Israel’s gratitude and obedience to their God. This 
leads us now to ask, What does Jahweh , according 
to the teaching of the prophets , require of the people ? 
In the first place, naturally, there must be abstin¬ 
ence from every species of idolatry and of image 
worship, the images of Jahweh included. This 
inexhaustible theme of the warnings and re¬ 
proaches of Deuteronomy, as it had been already 
with the great prophets of the 8 th cent., will have 
to be more fully discussed below (see p. 689 f.). 
On the repudiation of the images of Jahweh, see 
above, p. 679 a . 

(a) Here the primary question that concerns ns 


is this. When the prophets repudiate an external 
cultus, to w’hich even the cult of Jahweh, with its 
intermixture of heathen ritual customs, l>elongs, 
do they at least demand a purified, God-pleasing 
cultus ? This question, if it is sacrifice , the proper 
centre of ancient worship, that is in view, is to be 
answered with a flat negative, and this negative - 
in spite of appearances to the contrary—is to be 
extended even to Deuteronomy. It is true that 
the latter law-book imperatively requires ( 12 5ff * 
etc.) all kinds of sacrifice to be brought to the 
one sanctuary chosen by Jahweh, and the offerers 
are to eat and drink and rejoice there before 
Jahweh. But, apart from such general prescrip¬ 
tions as 12 26f *, there is not a single trace of any 
importance being attached to the ritual at these 
sacrificial meals. All that the code is concerned 
about is that the latter, which are now ancestral, 
deeply-rooted practices, should be held at the one 
legitimate sanctuary * which Jahweh lias chosen. 
Only thus is there any security that the cultus 
Rhall be so w’atched over that the relics of heathen 
ritual customs shall at length be combated success¬ 
fully. Further, it is the case that Deuteronomy 
(26 lir *) — no doubt, taking up a long-established 
custom—requires a basket of the firstfruits of the 
field to be handed to the priest. But it does not 
neglect to prescribe to the offerer (v. 5ff *) a prayer 
(the only prayer for public worship, besides that 
of v. laff *, in the whole Pentateuch!) which gives 
the true meaning and sets in a clear light the 
deeper significance of the outward gift as a grate¬ 
ful testimony to Jahweh as the bestower of the 
fruits in question. With regard to the so-called 
‘poor’s tithe,* again, the most important question 
for Deuteronomy, as 26 14 shows, is whether the 
gifts in question have been brought into connexion 
w ith practices w hich are to be regarded as a denial 
of the pure Jahweh-cult. 

While Deuteronomy accommodates itself to pre¬ 
vailing customs, there are, on the other hand, say¬ 
ings of the prophets proper which cannot be under¬ 
stood except as absolutely disclaiming any demand 
on God’s part for sacrificial gifts—a proof, by the 
way, that these prophets, one and all, are as yet 
quite unacquainted with a law-book such as P, 
where sacrifice becomes a sacred duty. It is readily 
intelligible that for a long time there w r as a 
reluctance to admit this fact. Sacrifice appeared 
to form such an integral part of the religion of 
Israel that it was a priori declared to be impossible 
that the prophets could have carried on a polemic 
against it. And so it is a favourite subterfuge 
still to say that the prophets never polemize against 
the offerings per se , but only against offerings that 
are presented hypocritically, without repentance 
and a right disposition, with blood-stained hands; 
against the opera operata of the carnally-minded, 
half-heathen mass of the people. But such an 
interpretation is made possible only by doing 
violence to the clear language of the passages in 
question. When, in Am 5 ,i5 , Jahweli, after very 
warmly repudiating the offerings of Israel (v. aiff ’), 
asks, * Dia ye bring unto me sacrifices and offer¬ 
ings in the wilderness forty years ?* He evidently 
expects the answer, No. And the practical appli¬ 
cation is equally self-evident: if Jahweh could do 
without their ollerings then, He does not need 
them now. In like manner, it is perfectly futile to 
read out of Hos 6 6 anything else than a categorical 
rejection of sacrifice: ‘For I have pleasure in 
mercy and not in sacrifice, in the knowledge of 

* That this did not imply such a mechanically conceived 
concentration of the sacrificial cultus as if only the one altar of 
burnt-offering could serve as a legitimate place of sacrifice, is 
shown by 1 K 8** (D), where we read that Solomon consecrated 
the whole of the middle court because the brazen altar was 
too small for the multitude of offerings at the dedication of the 
temple. 
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God and not in "burnt-offerings! * * With regard to 
Is l llf * it has been maintained with some appear¬ 
ance of plausibility that the flat rejection there of 
offerings and festivals is intended to apply only to 
the false worship, which is coupled with a sinful 
disposition. But any one who reads the whole 
passage carefully must pronounce it impossible 
that the prophet, after the burning words (v. lw *), in 
which he impresses upon his hearers what are the 
real demands of God, could still have left room 
for the exhortation: ‘And then come and bring 
your offerings! ’ On the contrary, once they have 
cleansed themselves, once they have helped the 
widow and the orphan to their rights, then they 
have done what God asks of them, and there need 
be no word of sacrifice. The very same meaning 
attaches to the words of Mioali (0 8 ' 8 ). The people 
are still under the delusion that it may be possible 
by- multiplying their offerings—in an extreme case 
by perhaps giving up even their firstborn son—to 
atone for their sin, and thus, as it were, compel 
the favour of Jahweh. But the prophet does not 
go on to answer the questions put by those who 
are so deluded. In this way he gives it to be 
clearly understood that they are questions that 
are not worth discussing. Instead he points them 
to the requirements of God which were made 
known to them long ago, and in which everything 
is comprehended that is well - pleasing to God— 
namely, to do justly, and to show love, and to 
walk humbly with tneir God. Alongside of this 
threefold command there is plainly no room for 
requiring any outward services. Much about the 
same time, if not somewhat later (for the teraphim 
are already reckoned among the apparatus of 
idolatry), we may place 1 S 15 m . It is true that 
here obedience is only declared to be better than 
sacrifice, and disobedience put on the same level 
as idolatry. But the whole tone of the statement 
leaves no doubt that we are listening to the words 
of a narrator who has penetrated deeply into the 
thoughts of the true prophets of Jahweh, and who 
shares their conviction of the utter worthlessness 
of outward offerings. 

A final testimony, and that of the strongest 
kind, to this judgment of the sacrificial cultus is 
found in Jeremiah. Already in 6 201 * the prophet 
combats the notion that Jahweh has any pleasure 
either in the incense of Saba and the costly cane 
from a distant land, or in the burnt-offerings and 
slain beasts of the people. Still his language here 
might be explained as amounting only to a rejec¬ 
tion of sacnfice as a hypocritical opus operatum. 
But when, in 7 21 , Jahweh says, 4 Add your burnt- 
offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat ye flesh,’ 
this can mean only that it is to Him a matter of 
pure indifference whether they themselves eat not 
only the sacrificial meals but the burnt-offerings 
(which, according to very ancient custom, had to 
be wholly consumed by fire). And when He goes 
on (v. 22 ) to say, ‘For I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt [ i.e . at the 
time when the foundation of the theocracy was 
laid], concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices,’ this 
is intended to show that it is a complete delusion 
to suppose that God requires any such offerings or 
makes His favour depend upon them. Not out¬ 
ward services, but obeaience to His will is what He 
demands; in other words, a moral life, for this and 
nothing else is the meaning of the words (v. 28 ), 
4 Walk ye in all the way that I command you.’ 

This testimony of Jeremiah weighs all the more 

•The usual rendering, ‘more than in burnt - offerings, * by 
which, after all, a recognition of sacrifice is introduced into the 
saying, would be in itself linguistically possible, but is absolutely 
excluded by the first half-verse; rn?yp means simply * apart 
from (or to the exclusion of) burnt-offerings.* 


that he himself was a priest. His denial that (Vd 
gave any commands as to sacrifice appeared bo 
unheard of that men did not shrink from the most 
incredible exegetical operations in order to com¬ 
pel him to say something different from what he 
actually says. But no wresting of the text can 
alter the fact that Jeremiah is as little acquainted 
as the prophets before him with a law-book which 
issued in God’s name statutes as to sacrifice. This 
does not mean that the Book of Deuteronomy was 
unknown to him. This book, however, as we saw 
a little ago, never sets itself to distinguish in prin¬ 
ciple the value and the necessity of sacrifice, but 
simply takes sacrifice for granted as a present 
fact, an old-established custom. And so the 
result of our whole inquiry is that no one has any 
right to depreciate the merit which belongs to the 
above-named prophets, of having discovered the 
ideal of true service of God in the worship of Him 
in spirit and in truth, without any outward cere 
monies and performances. 

We may anticipate a little by adding that this 
Prophetical conception was not so very quickly 
obliterated even m the post-exilic period, which 
is mostly thought of as the era of torpid, rigid 
legalism. Even Ps 40 7 W roundly declares : ‘ Sacri¬ 
fice and offering thou hast no delight in; ears hast 
thou opened [lit. digged] for me [namely, that 1 
may hear and obey thy will]; burnt-offering and 
sin-offering thou requirest not.’ In Ps 50 8 ®* the 
writer repels as a piece of childish imagination, 
not to say ridicules, the notion that the flesh of 
bulls and the blood of goats are to be offered as 
food to God, the Lord of the whole world of 
beasts. Ps 51 18 P 6 ) insists once more that God does 
not desire sacrificial victims and has no pleasure 
in burnt - offerings, but with the very weighty 
addition (v . 19 ( 17 >) that the true sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit, a broken and contrite heart. Wc 
may compare, finally, Ps 69 81 ( 3 °) f ’, according to 
which Jahweh has more pleasure in grateful praise 
than in a young bullock with horns and hoofs. 

We have not here to inquire how it was possible 
for these Psalms, with their very emphatic setting 
forth of the Prophetic view of sacrifice, to find 
their way into the 4 song-book of the post-exilic 
congregation,’ which was at all times profoundly 
penetrated with the notion of sacrifice as a sacred 
and quite indispensable duty. Was it that a 
forced interpretation was put upon the actual 
expressions so as to remove what was offensive to 
the later, priestly view of sacrifice ? This would 
really appear to have been the case, in view of 
the present conclusion (v . 20 of Ps 51. Here the 
Prophetical view expressed in v. 18 ( ltf ) L has evidently 
this turn given to it: all this applies as long as 
Israel languishes under God’s wrath ; in this situa¬ 
tion sacrifices are useless and displeasing to God. 
But once He has compassion again on Zion, and 
has built again the walls of Jerusalem,—a proof 
that the time of wrath is finally over, and the 
long-promised great restoration begun,—then once 
more will He take pleasure in right offerings, then 
shall bullocks be offered on His altar. The most 
recent commentators on the Psalms are in part 
disposed to regard this conclusion as original, and 
to find in it the simple solution of the problem 
how a Psalmist could nave given utterance to such 
revolutionary sentiments. But the present writer 
agrees with Duhm in holding that it is quite im¬ 
possible to remove the difficulty in this way.* It 
implies the doing of quite unseemly violence to the 
language of v . 19 ( l7 >. A saint, who had reached so 

* We are compelled to pronounce completely mistaken also 
the argument of Jacob (ZATW xvii. [1897] 265)and Matthea Cib. 
xxL [1901] 78 ff.), according to which the meaning is that God 
asks for thank-offerings and votive offerings in preference to 
others (in which, however, He also takes pleasure, the teaching 
of the Psalms being uniformly favourable to sacrifice! 
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thoroughly purified and truly evangelical a con¬ 
ception of the proper service of God as we find in 
that verse, could never have sunk to such an 
appreciation of external sacrificial worship as 
manifestly underlies v. 21 < 19 >. 

In view of all this, it cannot surprise us that, 
apart from sacrifice and from frequent denuncia¬ 
tions of false worship, the Prophetical references 
to matters of the cultus are scanty, and are based, 
moreover, rather upon accommodation to the pre¬ 
vailing popular view than upon an independent 
appreciation of it. To the people, to be sure, it is 
a terrible threat that Jahweh is to put an end 
to all their festivals, new moons and sabbaths 
(Hos 2 11 ); that in exile they shall be without king 
and ruler, without altar * and mazzebdh , ephoa 
and t&raphim (3 4 ); that there, in an unclean land, 
where no cult of Jahweh is possible, they shall 
have to eat unclean food, and be unable to present 
offerings of any kind (fi 3 **)- But all that the 
prophet is concerned about is simply to threaten 
something that shall sound terrible to his hearers, 
not to express approval or disapproval of the cultus 
and its necessary apparatus. Elsewhere, too (Am 
8 5 , Is 29 1 [Jer 17 21 ®* is a later addition, prob¬ 
ably from the time of Nehemiah]), it is only in 
a secondary way that the festivals, New Moons and 
Sabbaths, are mentioned. We have already ex¬ 
plained the sense in which Deuteronomy com¬ 
mends the observance of the yearly festivals (ch. 
16) and the use of the tenth for sacrificial meals 
(14"-)- Moreover, this book seizes every oppor¬ 
tunity of substituting humanitarian for ritual 
motives, or at least of putting them alongside 
the latter: so, for instance, with the command¬ 
ment to hallow the Sabbath (5 12ff *); the tithe 
every third year (M 28 *- 26 12f# ); the year of release 
(15 lrf *); and the letting go of a Hebrew slave in the 
seventh year (15 12ff *). And if Deuteronomy, as is 
only reasonable, requires the punctual fulfilment 
of vows once they have been taken (23 21 ), it does 
not omit to add that the man who forbears to vow 
is guilty of no sin (v. 22 ). 

But the strongest evidence of the Prophetical 
spiritualizing of the old ritual customs is the turn 
now given to the very ancient and strictly observed 
requirement of circumcision (cf. above, p. 622 b f.;, 
when in Jer 4 4 (cf. also Dt 10 16 30“) the removal of 
the foreskin of the iicart is called for. We shall 
not be wrong in assuming that the prophet here 
passes a judgment on the value of external cir¬ 
cumcision similar to what lie passed in 7 aiff ' on the 
value of sacrifice. To him it is a symbol of the 
purifying of the heart, which is what God requires 
above aU, and without which it lias neither use 
nor value. 

(/?) In all other instances as well as in those we 
have considered, the actual demands of the pro¬ 
phets are of a specifically religious and, above 
all, specifically moral nature. But the latter are 
in no way separated from the former. Nothing 
would be more perverse than to represent the 
prophets as preachers of a bare moral religion 
simply because in their writings the inculcating 
of justice, honesty, and mercy, in relation to one’s 
neighbour, always plays a most important part. 
Behind all this is the implication that the deter¬ 
mining motive for such conduct is to be the re¬ 
vealed will of the God of Israel and the reverent 
fear of His displeasure [in Deuteronomy (6 6 ) hearty 
love to God]. It is in harmony with this that, as 
in the First Commandment, the demand for vener¬ 
ation of Jahweh alone precedes all others. It is 
indirectly expressed in the numerous denuncia- 

* Since the LXX still retains ‘altar 1 along: with ‘sacrifice* 
(•tti *urr,e dutrimt tvbi we should probably read 

B3ip for naj. * Altar and ma&ibah * forma a good collocation, 
not ‘sacrifice and ma&ibSh,' 


tions of idolatry, but has also positive utterance 
given to it frequently (cf. e.g. Am 5 4 - • Is 8 l2< *). 
The greatest zeal in this direction is displayed by 
Deuteronomy (cf. 4 1B , the reasoned exhortation 
against star worship; but, above all, 12 ltr -). Any 
enticing to idolatry, even if it emanate from pro¬ 
phets or from one*s nearest relations, is regarded 
by this book (13 ,2ff * 17*^) as nothing less than a 
capital crime; and the penalty is to be executed 
on the # guilty party without pity, even if this 
should involve the destruction of a w hole city with 
all its inhabitants and all their property (13^). 

Real reverence for Jahweh shows itself, above 
all, in unreserved confidence in His wise disposal 
of events and His help in time of need (Is 7 4 , and 
esp. v. yb ‘if ye trust not, ye shall not stand’; cf. 
also the locus classicus Jer 17 6ff, )« This is at the 
root of the unvarying policy which the true pro¬ 
phets of Jahweh commend to their countrymen in 
relation to the world-powers. After Ahaz, against 
the earnest counsel ot Isaiah, has called in the aid 
of the Assyrians and become their vassal, the pro¬ 
phet sees in this a Providential dispensation of 
Jahweh and a well-deserved punishment of Judah. 
And now what is required is to keep still under 
the salutary chastening rod (28 13 30 1# [‘ In turning 
away (from the wild struggles of the others) 
consists your safety, in quietness and confidence 
is your strength ’]), until the hour lias come for 
Jahweh to interpose and to display His power on 
the defiant Assyria itself ( 10 16ff * *&***• 18**)« Pre¬ 
cisely the same standpoint is assumed by Jeremiah 
in reference to the Chaldieans. There is no resource 
for the nations subject to them (Jer 27 2tf -)> or for 
Zedefciah of Judah (v. 12ff -), but to put their neck 
under the yoke of Nebuchadrezzar (cf. also 38 ,2f * 17ff * 
42 10ff -). How little on this account Jeremiah despairs 
of the return of God’s favour to the nation and 
their restoration, he proves by purchasing, although 
a prisoner, a field (32“ ff ), when already the em¬ 
bankments of the besiegers stretch up to the city. 

The right knowledge of Jahweh issues likewise 
in due humility, such as love to one’s neighbour 
(cf. the prophetic programme of true morality in 
Mic 6 8 ). The latter shows itself primarily in 
striving after justice at any price, especially when 
protection and care for oppressed widows and 
orphans are concerned: Am 5 12 , Is l 17 * 23 10 2 , Jer 
7 5b - 22 s (addressed to the king), Dt 10 ia (coupled 
with the injunction to love the gcr) 24 17flr * 27 19 . 
In general, the whole legislation of Deuteronomy 
is permeated with a spirit of the most genuine 
humanity, and thus constitutes, as it w r ere, a de¬ 
posit of the ethical system of the prophets. It evi¬ 
dently discovers the main value of the sacrificial 
meal*, as well as of the three years’ tithe, in the 
provision for the Levites, the poor, the widow, and 
the orphan (14 29 and oft.); in face of an extremely 
powerful custom—that of blood-revenge—it pro¬ 
vides for the deliverance of the unintentional man- 
slayer (19^*); it claims tender consideration for 
female prisoners of war ( 2 l 10ff -), and the less loved 
spouse (v. lsff *), as well as for the poor when a 
pledge for a loan is taken from them (24 6 - 10ff *). An 
escaped slave is not to be given up (23 wf -); a 
day-labourer is not to be oppressed, but to be paid 
his wages before sunset (24 l4f *)- Interest is to be 
taken only from foreigners, not from one’s country¬ 
men (23 20 **). The property of the latter is to be 
jealously safeguarded ( 22 1 ®-); the danger of falling 
from a roof is to be averted by a railing ( 22 s ). 

But all this humanity and mildness in Deutero¬ 
nomy goes hand in hana with an unbending strict¬ 
ness, not only against idolatry but against every 
form of lawlessness. The son who is hopelessly 
corrupt is, at the instance of his own parents, 
to be stoned to death ( 21 ,8ff ). In like manner, in 
the case of adultery 122 22 ), or of the seduction of e 
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betrothed maiden within the city, the penalty of 
death is to be inflicted on both parties (22 J,ft *). 
Seduction of a maiden who is not betrothed is 
punished by a money tine and the obligation to 
contract an indissoluble marriage with her (22®). 
Shameless conduct on the part of a woman is 
avenged by her having her hand cut off (25 llf -). A 
newly married woman who proves to be not a 
virgin is to be stoned (22 20f ), while a false accusa¬ 
tion on this score by the husband involves his 
paying of a considerable money tine and agreeing 
to hold his marriage with her indissoluble (22 13ff *). 
If a husband wishes to put away his wife ‘ because 
he has found some unseemly thing in her, 5 lie is 
required to give her a bill of divorcement. To all 
appearance, dissolution of marriage was pretty 
frequent; it was only gradually that even the 
people of Israel shook itself free of the general 
Oriental conception of woman as a kind of chattel. 
Yet at least remarriage with a divorced wife 
who in the interval has been married to another 
man, is strictly forbidden as a defilement of the 
land (24 lff *). Finally, a sort of compendium of the 
Deuteronomic ethics may be discovered also in the 
twelve curses of Dt 27 lwr \ 

In all this, moreover, Deuteronomy implies that 
the demands put forward by it are not (with such 
exceptions as that relating to the concentration of 
the cultus) addressed to the people as something 
entirely new. Nay, Jahweh has from the first 
provided organs for the communication of His 
will, in the snape of priests and prophets. To the 
former of these the following functions are assigned 
in Deuteronomy : the decision of the more difficult 
law-cases (IT 9 " 1 - 19 17ff - 21 # ); the service of Jaliweh 
in the sanctuary, which gives them a means of 
livelihood in the absence of a tribal portion of 
the land (18 1£r * 26 3f -); the encouraging of warriors 
before battle (20^*); and the supervision of leprosy 
(24 M *). As regards the prophets, Deuteronomy 
finds itself involved in a certain measure of self- 
contradiction in so far as, upon the one hand, it 
emphasizes the pre-eminence, nay perfection, of 
the code it promulgates (4 8 30 llflr *; cf. also Jos l 8 ); 
while, on the other hand, it recognizes the import¬ 
ance of the Prophets, although these were, pro¬ 
perly speaking, rendered superfluous by the written 
Law. This contradiction, however, is resolved by 
considering that Dt 18^* has manifestly in view 
only one particular function of the prophets—not 
the announcement of the Divine will in geneial, 
but the prediction of the future. Prophecy is 
Jahweh’s substitute for the soothsaying and prog¬ 
nosticating of other nations (v. 14 ). Jahweh Him¬ 
self sees to it that this substitute is always * 
present; but the only proof that a prophet has 
really spoken in the name of Jahweh is the fulfil¬ 
ment of his prediction (v. al ). 

Of the prophets proper, JeTemiah indeed com¬ 
mends the observance of 4 the words of this law ’ 
(ll 2ff *),t by which only Deuteronomy can be meant. 
But he can never have been of opinion that true 
Jahweh prophecy, the living word of Jahweh, 
which is as a fire, and like a hammer breaking the 
rock in pieces (23^), is ever to be rendered super¬ 
fluous by a written Law. Jahweh still acts as He 
lias done since the choice of Israel, sending with¬ 
out intermission His servants, the prophets, to 
announce His will (7® 25 4 26 fi 29 19 ). And only this 
immediate tordh (‘direction ’) of God offers a guar¬ 
antee that it is a true Divine word—an assurance 

*The referring of ‘the prophet’ of vJB and v.* 8 to a par¬ 
ticular individual, namely the Messiah (on which the old dog¬ 
matic founded the munutt propheticum of Christ), is at once seen 
to be mistaken, when one looks at v.20 and v. 22 . 

t In .this connexion we should not omit to say that the strong 
objections taken by Dulim (in his Commentary on Jeremiah) 
to Jeremiah’s authorship of this passage, rest on what is by no 
means an airy foundation. 


which cannot be unreservedly felt regarding a 
wTitten Law. It is only in this way that we can 
explain the remarkable words of Jer 8 8 4 How 
can ye say, We are wise, and the tordh (here=the 
[written] Law) of Jahweh is with us? Nay, the 
lying pen of the scribe hath worked so as to 
deceive.’ * If this is not exactly a repudiation of 
the law-book discovered and introduced in Josiah’s 
reign, it is at least an allusion to the dangers 
which beset a written code; and hence the latter 
can never take the place of the living word com¬ 
municated through the prophets. 

Amongst the earlier prophets, Hosea ( 8 12 ) as¬ 
sumes the existence of a multitude of written 
tordth f (‘directions’); hut the context of the 
passage shows that these cannot he regulations 
for the cultus, but only guides to a moral life. 
In Is 8 16 the tordh that is to he laid up and sealed 
refers only to the immediately preceding predic¬ 
tions. Nowhere except in Jeremiah and Hosea 
do we find any allusion to a written Law. On the 
other hand, we encounter everywhere (cf. Am 2 11 , 
Hos 6 \ Is 6 lff - 8 11 , Mic 3 8 , Hat 2 lff * etc.) the con¬ 
viction of the Divine mission and the direct com¬ 
munion of the genuine Jahweh prophets with their 
God. 

Since we have already (p. 672 ff.) discussed fully 
the nature and functions of these, we may here 
refer to other two points only. There is, first, the 
very definite way in which the prophets look for 
the fulfilment of their predictions (cf. esp. Is 8 1£ * 
30 8 , Hab 2 2 , where the prediction is still further 
strengthened by being committed to writing; but 
also Is 20 lff ', Jer 20 6 21 7 28 18f *). The other point is 
that the natural feelings of the prophet may readily 
come into conflict with the message lie is commanded 
by God to utter, whether it be that he has a transi¬ 
tory tit of doubt as to the justice of the principles 
that govern the course of the world (Jer 12 lft *), or 
that lie despairs of any success to his mission (15 15fl * 
20 7ff -), or that he is unable to suppress a feeling of 
profound compassion for the objects of his threaten¬ 
ing (Is 22 4 , Mic l 8 , Jer 4 19 8 18ff *). In the end, how¬ 
ever, the conviction always triumphs which Jere¬ 
miah ( 12 1 ) prefixes to his complaint and reproaches: 
* Thou remainest in the right, O Jahweh, if I think 
to strive with thee.’ Nay, in God’s sight all human 
wisdom and strength and all riches are as nothing 
(Jer 9®). 

Amongst other organs of Jahweh, Amos once 
( 2 11 ) mentions the Nazirites (see above, p. 658 a ); but 
of the priests, apart from the honourable reference 
to the chief priest Uriah in Is 8 2 , all that we hear 
from the prophets are vehement denunciations for 
neglect of duty. Almost as frequent are serious 
complaints against the kings. Not, indeed, that 
the old conception (cf. above, p. 660 b ), which saw 
in the monarchy a blessing from Jahweh, and in 
the king as well as in the priests and prophets an 
organ of the theocracy, is wholly denied. It meets 
us clearly in the present (Deuteronom.) form of 
2 S 7 ; but experience of the monarchy in general 
—particulaily in the Northern kingdom—as this 
is very clearly reflected in the so-called ‘ law of the 
kingship’ (Dt 17 14fl *)» must inevitably have led to a 
judgment almost entirely adverse. 

( 7 ) There is still one question we must answer 
before passing from this division of our subject. 
Do the prophets consider that perfect obedience to 

* The usual Interpretation, ‘the lying pen of the scribe bath 
made deceit of it/ would require the reading mpy instead of 

f Instead of the sing. 'n*p&, by which the MT means to suggest 
the one Law of Moses, read the plur. vhiR Only thus does 
‘the countless number’ spoken of bear any sense.—On the 
usage of the word rnta, cf. J. Valeton, art. ‘ Betoekenis en 
gebruik van het woord Thor& in het Oude Testament’ in TkmL 
titudusu, 1891, p. 101 ff. 
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the Divine will is possible, and do they measure 
eaeh man’s responsibility accordingly? The answer 
must be that the prophets know only too well the 
inborn sinfulness of man, which is connected with 
the weakness of the flesh. Even an Isaiah must 
lament (6 0 ) that he is a man of unclean lips and 
dwells in the midst of a people of unclean lips. 
Jeremiah (17®, cf. also 13 23 ) pronounces that ‘the 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately 
sick : who can know it?’ The Deuteronomist, 
again, makes Solomon declare (1 K S 48 ) at the 
dedication of the temple: * There is not a man 
that sins not.’ But, in spite of this general con¬ 
dition of sinfulness, the prophets know of a re¬ 
lative righteousness, a piety which honestly en¬ 
deavours to satisfy the Divine claims. What it 
still lacks, owing to error, haste, and weakness, is 
made up to it by the sparing, pardoning grace of 
Cod. In this connexion it is noteworthy that, in 
all the numerous expressions for the forgiveness of 
sins, stress is laid, not upon a complete destroying 
cf sin (as in the Catholic sense, without which 
there could l>e no ‘saints’), but only upon an 
overlooking of it or rendering it invisible, so that 
it no more provokes the judicial eye of God to 
mnisli it. No doubt, we have figurative language 
lere, but language answering to the true evan¬ 
gelical view, according to which the man remains 
as before a poor sinner, but is declared by God in 
His grace to be righteous, and accordingly free 
from condemnation. Propitiation * consists in a 
‘covering’ (and thus making invisible) of guilt; 
and, according to the Prophetic usage of language, 
it is God Himself that covers the sin (Is 6 7 , .Jer 
IS 2 ** et ah). Other expressions for the forgiveness 
of sins are ‘take away,’ ‘put aside,’ ‘let pass,’ 
‘wash away,* ‘wipe away,’ ‘heal’; God plunges 
sin into the depths of the sea (Mic 7 lfl ), or casts it 
behind His back (Is 38 17 )—all with the same result, 
that sin is now withdrawn from His view. In all 
this it is assumed as a matter of course that true 
contrition and repentance are present, and these 
can make sins that are blood-ied to be white as 
snow, and make the purple-red to be like wool 
(Is l 18 ). 

The proof that at least a relative righteousness 
is regarded by the prophets as attainable, is found, 
on the one hand, in fi illusions to such righteousness 
in past times (Is l 21f - Jfa ); and, on the other hand, 
in the frequent promises attached to the honest 
fulfilment of the Divine will (Is 1 M , and with 
special frequency and emphasis in Deuteronomy 
[7 13tf * ll 13ff *, and, with the corresponding threaten- 
ings against disobedience, 2S lflr * 30 lff -]). The ques¬ 
tion how such a doctrine of retribution, according 
to which a man’s lot corresponds exactly to his 
conduct, is in harmony with the experiences of 
real life, is not yet raised. Pious faith holds 
simply to the postulate which must always be 
maintained by any truly religious Weltarwchauung , 
that genuine godliness must find its reward, un¬ 
godliness its punishment. This postulate appeared 
to be justified all the more as it was applied, above 
all, to the conduct and the lot of the people as a 
whole, and less to those of the individual. And if, 
according to D (for to this stratum belongs, no 
doubt, the expansion of the Decalogue in Ex 20 31 ** 8 ), 
a continued influence of guilt upon the children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren of the 
ungodly is taught, as conversely a continuance of 
the Divine favour, gained by godliness, till the 
thousandth generation, this is merely to aflirm, 
in the sense of the Prophets, a truth which is 
frequently testified to elsewhere in Scripture and 
confirmed a thousand times over by experience. 
As the merits of David benefit the peoples for 
centuries long (1 K ll 12 *** 2 15 4 , 2 K 8 19 ), so, on the 

* Cf., on this subject art Propitiation in vol. iv. 
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other hand, the sins of Manasseh inevitably bring 
about the destruction of the nation (Jer 15 4 , 2 K 
24 3 ). Deuteronomy, however, is far from infer¬ 
ring the false converge of this postulate that virtue 
is sure of reward, and wickedness of punishment; 
it does not assert, what was afterwards the popular 
opinion, that all human suffering is a consequence 
of sin, and that a very severe affliction must be 
due to a very heinous transgression. No less does 
the prophet Jeremiah (31 3tt **) oppose the proverb 
(whose currency is witnessed to also by Ezk 18 a ) 
with which it was then customary to ridicule the 
misunderstood retribution doctrine of Ex 20® b 
‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.* No, says the 
prophet, every man must pay the penalty of his 
own guilt (cf. also Dt 24 18 ); ho one can shirk the 
moral responsibility that rests upon him, and in 
this lies the proof that the fulfilment of Jalnveh’s 
demands is thought of as practicable. 

Under all circumstances, however, rewards and 
punishments are thought of as bestowed in this 
present life; of any expectation of a continued 
life after death or of a resurrection there is not a 
trace in pre-exilic prophecy. On the contrary, so 
far as its view of the conditions after death is con¬ 
cerned, the latter evidently still occupies the posi¬ 
tion of the old popular belief in She’ol (cf. above, 
p. 668 f.), although mention of the latter is only 
rare and incidental (Am 9 2 , Is 5 14 7 11 2S 15 * 18 , Hab 
2 5 ). The national religion, with which the pre- 
exilic prophets have mainly to do, had its interest 
simply in the continuance and, if necessary, the 
restoration of the earthly theocracy. Questions 
of immortality and resurrection concern the indi¬ 
vidual. We shall therefore first make acquaint¬ 
ance with these at a time when, after the political 
downfall of the nation, the interests of the religious 
unit as opposed to the mass obtained more and 
more recognition. 

3. The relation of the nation to Jahweh. —llow 
far now does the people chosen by Jahweh answer 
to the picture we have iust sketched of God’s 
demands by the mouth of the prophets? It is a 
very sorry view that is opened up to us in almost 
all the writings of the pre-exilic prophets ; and one 
has no right to assert that, after the manner of 
preachers of repentance in all ages, the conditions 
are painted too black in order that denunciations 
and warnings may have more effect. On the con¬ 
trary, the principle which underlies all these de¬ 
scriptions is that the high privilege accorded to 
Israel involved an equally high responsibility, but 
that this was precisely what the people refused to 
s^e. They were only too ready to hear of the 
privilege, ‘You only have I chosen of all the 
nations of the earth ’ (Am 3-); but the conclusion, 

* for that very reason I will visit upon you all your 
transgressions,’ appeared to them incomprehensible. 
The words of Amos we have just quoted are ad¬ 
dressed primarily to the inhabitants of the Northern 
kingdom, like the whole of Hosea’s prophecies, and 
a variety of sayings elsewhere ( e.g . Is 17 3ff * 28 lff *; 
cf. also Jer 31 3ff ’ 2sff ’, as well as the judgment ex¬ 
pressed by D 3 in 2 K 13 s 14 JM -, and the whole 
viewpoint of 17 7ff, )« In point of fact, the prophets 
show no difference in their judgment of the two 
kingdoms, in so far as Ephraim, even after the dis¬ 
ruption, is still counted the people of Jahweh, and 
is consequently under precisely the same respon¬ 
sibility, and exposed therefore to the same con¬ 
demnation for its apostasy and wickedness.* 

In the forefront of all the charges against Israel 
stand those which concern the root of all their 
perverse conduct: denunciations of idolatry proper, 

* Cf. the elaborate discussions of 0. Procksch, GeschiehU 
fotrarJitung und grschichtliche UeberUejferung bei den vorexi* 
Intehen Propheten , Leipzig, 1902. 
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of false views of Jahweh and His will, and of the 
false service of Jahweh based thereupon. 

fa) With reference to idolatry , we had occasion, 
in dealing with the preceding period (see above, 
p. 645), to show that what is in view is not a 
complete denial of Jahweh as the national God 
(not to speak of a denial of His existence), but 
simply an ineradicable attachment to a syncretism 
which will not break with Baal (or, more precisely, 
the baals, i.e. the various localized forms of Baal). 
This, which was the complaint of Elijah, is still 
heard with equal loudness from the lips of Hosea 
(2 7ff ), that is, about 25 years before the downfall of 
the kingdom. However unobjectionable such con¬ 
duct might appear to the people, the prophet brands 
it as adultery (I s 2 4ff * and often; cf. also Jer 3 lflr * 
13 27 ). We leave it an open question whether the 
comparison between Jahwell’s relation to Israel 
and a married or betrothed relation 'was introduced 
by Hosea in allusion, first of all, to the unfaithful¬ 
ness of his own wife, in which he saw a reflexion of 
the unfaithfulness of Israel to Jahweh, In any 
case this picture fulfilled the prophet’s purpose, to 
portray to the common understanding the conduct 
of Israel as something shameful and worthy of the 
most unreserved condemnation. 

In the category of idolatry, Hosea (4 12 ) clearly 
includes al«o divining by means of small staves 
(the so-called rhabdomancy), as Isaiah (8 19 ) includes 
necromancy and in general every form of divina¬ 
tion and magic (2°, cf. also 2 K 23' 2i ). The popular 
belief might imagine these things to be reconcil¬ 
able with the worship of Jahweh. But, even apart 
from syncretism in the matter of the baals, there 
are not wanting allusions to idolatry in the proper 
sense: so, Is l 29 , and very frequently in Jeie- 
miali (l 16 2® ff - 18 - *». n i3). After the middle of the 
7th cent. B.C. the denunciations are directed espe¬ 
cially against the worship of the host of heaven 
(Zeph l 6 , Jer 7 17tt * 8 2 19 18 ; very characteristic are 
the w ords of the people in Jer 44 17ff -; cf. also 2 K 
23 llf -), and against the sacrifice of children (Jer 
19®, 2 K 23 10 ). In this last case it is not indeed 
certain whether the (‘king’),* to whom these 
sacrifices were offered, ’is not meant to stand for a 
special form of Jahweh (cf. above, p. 646). A 
similar doubt arises, as we have already (p. 643**) 
explained, regarding the Divine images (Is 2 20 , 
etc.), where in many instances it may be images 
of Jahweh that are in view. 

Amongst the denunciations of idolatry it w as 
formerly the custom to include numerous sayings 
which are meant in reality for the perverted, 
unthinking worship of Jahweh, with its strong 
admixture of Canaanite ritual practices. The sacri¬ 
ficial meals were frequently tne occasion of excess 
(cf. esp. Is 28 7ff ) and immorality Thus already 
Amos (2 s ) complains: ‘Beside every altar they 
stretch themselves on pledged garments, and drink 
penalty-wine + in the temple of their God.’ Ac¬ 
cording to Am 4 4L , seeming zeal for the cultus 
at Bethel and Gilgal is coupled with disgrace¬ 
ful acts. To Hosea (4 Uf *) the sacrificial worship 
upon the high places, in the company of the 
kedeshdth, is no better than idolatry, and the 
offerings of the people are therefore valueless in 
the sight of Jahw r eh (5 fl ). They may have erected 
numerous altars [to Jahweh], but these have be¬ 
come to them only an occasion of sin (8 11 10 1 , 
although the last passage might refer also to 
altars and niazzebOthof Baal). On Isaiah s polemic 
against the multiplied but wholly useless opera 
operata , see above, p. 685 b f. The people draw near, 
indeed, to Jahweh with their mouth, and honour 
Him with their lips, but their heart is far from 

* Cf. B. D. Eerdmans, Melekdienst en vereering van kernel- 
Uehameti in Israels assyr. Periods , Leiden, 1892. 

t i.e. wine which they have exacted in lieu of a money fine. 


Him, and their fear of God nothing but a command¬ 
ment of men which they have learned by rote 
(Is 29 1S , Jer 12 s ). Similar are the complaints of 
Micah and Jeremiah. But the strongest evidence 
of the radically perverted character of the cultus 
is found in the circumstance that such a shocking 
abuse as that of the presence of kSdeshtm ana 
MdcshOth (see above, p. 662 b ) in connexion with 
the cult of Jahweh (for this must be onr inference 
from Dt 23 18f - and 2 K 23 7 ) was able to maintain 
its hold down to the reform of the cultus by 
Josiah. 

(b) Both the above aberrations, idolatry and the 
perverted worship of Jahweh, spring from a com¬ 
mon source : a com pi ete failure to recognize the true 
character of Jahweh Only this can explain the 
people’s gross ingratitude to Him who has been 
their Benefactor and Guardian from the earliest 
times (Is l 3 5 lff *), and their false confidence in Jah¬ 
weh as the national God, who, for the sake of His 
own credit, cannot finally abandon His people and 
temple to the heathen, but must at last overlook 
all their rebellions and sin (Jer7 10 et al.). Very 
often this misplaced confidence is ascribed to the 
seductive words of false prophets, who still preach 
safety even wdien all the terrors of judgment pre¬ 
sent themselves vividly to the eyes of the true 
prophets of Jahweh (Mic 3 8 * llb , Jer 5 12 - 81 7 4 14 14f * 
23 lb ' 38 27 9 • 14fr - 28 lff * 29 8f * s*- 23 * 31 ). 

This false trust in Jahweh is far, how T ever, from 
preventing distrust of His powder and aid—a dis¬ 
trust which show’s itself in an eager striving after 
self-help and in the attaching of value to self- 
chosen carnal expedients. This is one of the 
principal sources of complaint on the part of the 
prophets, whether the subject of their censure be 
the people’s trust in resources of their ow n (battle- 
chariots and warriors, gold and treasures. Hos 
10 31 ', Is 2 7 2*2 Hff - 30 16 , Mic 5 W f 10 *); or alliances, now 
with Assyria, now with Egypt or with the neigh¬ 
bouring peoples as a defence against Assyria (Hos 
51J 711 gw. 14^3^ a n referring to the Northern 
kingdom ; Is 2$ H 29 1M - 3U lf * 31 lf -, of Judah's alliance 
with Egypt). 

The want of real belief and confidence in God, 
which reveals itself in such conduct, reaches a 
climax in open renunciation of Jahweh and frivo¬ 
lous mockery of His prophets and of the Divine 
oracles announced bv them (Am 2 ,J . Hos 9 7f *, Is l 4 
5i y ll 18ff - 12® 15 10,16 18 18 ‘ ,JS 2U 7ff * 22 llff * 28» ff - 30 Hff *; Mic 
2 s - 11 , Jer 6 10 ). Is 22 12ff * in particular reminds us 
strongly of the * sin against the Holy Gflost ’ (Mt 
12 31f .), which can never be forgiven. 

(c) The character of the conception of God .and 
the religious conditions find their natural reflexion 
in the moral conditions that prevailed in the nation. 
On this head w r e have endless complaints by the 
prophets, directed at times against the people as 
a whole, and at times against particular classes. 
Beginning with the latter, we find, at least in 
Hosea, no longer an echo of the ancient senti¬ 
ment (cf. above, p. 660 b ) about the monarchy as a 
blessing bestowed by Jab wadi. There is no bond 
of union between these later kings of Israel, who 
made their w’ay to the throne largely by rebellion 
or even assassination, and the kingship in the 
sense and spirit of the theocracy (Hos 8 4 13 10f ).* 
Isaiah’s opinion of Ahaz is presumably contained 
in the statement of 3 12 , and the downfall of Judah 
is ultimately traced to the iniquities of Manasseh 
(2 K 23 28f * 24 2 * 4 ). Numerous, and at times very 
vehement, are the complaints against the heads of 
the people (Is 3 laff -, Mic 3 11 7 4 ) as unfaithful shep¬ 
herds (Jer 23 lff *); against the priests (Hos 4 4 % 

* If Hos 99 is 109 really referred to the introduction of the 
monarchy, these passages (like 1 S 8# ff *12 1 *) would contain an 
absolute repudiation of it. But this interpretation is, to say the 
least of it, doubtful. 
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Mic 3 11 , Zeph 3 4 , Jer 2® 5 81 6 1 *), and against the false 
prophets (Zeph S 4 , Jer 2® 6 18 23^* 21 - ^ 80ff *)- .No 
wonder that under such guidance all kinds of vices 
flourished luxuriantly. Abundance of outward pos¬ 
sessions gives birth to arrogance (Am 6 8 - u , Jer 
13®, Dt 8 12ff> ), luxury (Am 6 4f? *), ostentation, especi¬ 
ally on the part of women (Am 4 1 , Is 3 16ff, )» and 
licentiousness (Am 2 71 *). But it is, above all, the 
oppression of the poor and needy, the turning 
aside of justice in the case of widows and orphans, 
that provokes the bitterest complaints (Am 2 6 - 7tt , 
Is 5# 10 lff *, Mic 2 s 3 !f *). Finally, not only are the 
people charged with particular vices and offences, 
but there is attributed to them such a perversion of 
all moral ideas (Is 5 20 ), such radical ana general cor¬ 
ruption, that any increase of it seems hardly pos¬ 
sible. Hosea (4 1 **) is already constrained to lament 
that there is no fidelity, no love, no knowledge of 
God in the land : 4 they curse and lie, they murder 
and steal and commit adultery, and one bloody 
deed treads upon the heels of another.’ Is 3 8 *- 
refers to the shamelessness with which, in bold 
defiance of Jahweh, they proclaim their sins, like 
the Sodomites, without concealment. No less 
cheerless is the condemnatory verdict of Micah 
; cf. esp. v. 4 4 The best of them is as a brier, 
the most upright is as a thorn hedge’) and of 
Jeremiah (5 itf * 6 13, 28 i) lrt ). Jeremiah declares the 
corruption to be so deeply rooted that the Ethi¬ 
opian could more readily change his skin or 
the leopard his spots than the people their evil ! 
course of conduct (13 23 ). Deceit and treachery are i 
so general that they find their way into the close&t 
friendship and the "most sacred family connexions, 
so that it has become a rule that 4 a man’s foes are 
they of his own household ’ (Mic 7 6f> ). 

4. The attitude of the Prophets to the corrupt 
moral condition of the people .—In view of the con¬ 
ditions above described, it might have been ex¬ 
pected that the efforts of the prophets would be 
primarily directed towards preaching repentance 
and amendment, so as, if possible, to snatch the 

nile from destruction even at the eleventh hour. 

so in point of fact it was. The assertion so 
often repeated at the present day, that the writing 
prophets before the Exile announced judgment 
only, without any alleviation or any prospect of at 
least a partial deliverance and restoration, is ab 
initio psychologically unintelligible. A prophet 
who had a perfectly definite expectation of the 
destruction of the State and all the members of 
the nation, must have regarded it as quite pur¬ 
poseless to proclaim unceasingly nothing but this 
destruction, especially if his words met with no 
credit. The most natural course for him would 
have been to abandon the multitude to their fate, 
and in the company of those like himself to bewail 
their obduracy ana the ruin of his nation. Instead 
of this we find that all these prophets, in proclaim¬ 
ing the word of Jahweh, display a burning zeal 
which finds its only explanation in the aim which 
they always set before them in the discharge of 
this duty. They seek to rescue what is still 
capable of being rescued, to open the eyes of at 
least a portion of their infatuated countrymen, and 
to bring them within the small remnant which has 
been chosen by God to survive the judgment. And 
so we have the following stages in the prophetic 
message : a simple call to repentance, coupled with 
the indication of a still possible escape; then the 
denunciation of judgment, so far as the godless 
majority of the people are concerned. This judg¬ 
ment assumes more and more of an inevitable 
aspect, and appears as a total destruction of the 
State and the hitherto existing nationality. But, 
notwithstanding all this, there is ever in the back¬ 
ground the thought that for a portion of the people 
it will prove a purifying ana not a destroying 


judgment. And across the terrors of the judg¬ 
ment there smiles an era of grace and Divine com¬ 
passion, an era of renewal, when the remnant of 
the nation shall once more answer to the idea of a 
people of God, and reap the fruits of such a privi¬ 
lege. It is only natural that these various stages 
of the prophets’ message should not be always 
found complete or in the same order. Special 
motives or differences in the audiences addressee* 
might push sometimes one and sometimes another 
into the foreground, but none of the features above 
described will be found wanting, at least in the 
more considerable Prophetical writings. It must 
be admitted, indeed, that the difficulty of forming 
a conclusion is not seldom materially increased by 
what are undeniably later additions to the text 
(see above, p. 671 b f.). In the following survey we 
shall limit ourselves to the rejection only of such 
passages as are generally admitted not to be 
genuine, and will reserve for separate treatment 
the phenomenon of so-called 4 Messianic prophecy.’ 

(a) The above-mentioned assertion that the 
threatening of final judgment constitutes the sole 
contents of pre-exilic Prophetic preaching has most 
to say for itself in the case of Amos. In his 
message not the faintest glimmer of consolation 
seems to shine in the dark night whose advent he 
proclaims. For not only must we leave out of 
account the present conclusion of the book (9 sff -), 
but the repeated reference in the visions of 7 lffi to 
the long-suffering of God, who at the intercession 
of the prophet may be brought to repent of the 
evil intended, is designed only to prepare for the 
moment when God’s lonj'-.suliering has an end, and 
there is scope left only foi the execution of judg¬ 
ment (7™-)- This accords also with the whole 
preceding message of Amos. He sees the judg¬ 
ment impending over the Northern kingdom in 
the form of a devastating horde of foreign enemies, 
whom none can escape either by strength or speed 
(2i4ff. 311 42f. 53 Qif.. j n 0i4 there is a pretty clear 
allusion to the Assyrians as the hostile power). 
There is no contradiction between this and the 
threat of exile (o 5 - 27 6 7 7 11,17 &) or even of a wast¬ 
ing pestilence (so, probably, 5 ltf 6 91, 8 8,10 ). For 
pestilence and famine (8 13 ) step in of themselves 
after the ravages of the sword. In view of all 
this, it appears to follow that the funeral dirge,* 
which Amos (5 1 ) raises over the virgin of Israel, is 
the final word of his prophecy, especially as he has 
immediately before (4 tfff ) been pointing to the utter 
fruitlessness of previous judgments. 

The ‘ Day of the LORD * is the term fixed for 
the execution of judgment. The prophet already 
alludes to it in 2®, but a more detailed description 
of it is first found in 5 18ff *. Here we learn that the 
expectation of the Day of Jahweh was already 
quite familiar to the hearers of the prophet, only 
that they manifestly attached to it quite a different 
sense from what he did. To them it is a day of 
Jah weh’s vengeance on all the foes of His people, 
and hence a day of victory and glory for Israel—a 
day whose coming is heartily desired. To Amos, 
too, it is a day on which the justice of Jahweh is 
glorified, but—true to the principle expressed in 
2 s —the claims of this justice are directed against 
His own people. Hence the prophet is constrained 
to pronounce a woe upon those who long for the 
coming of this day 01 terror: 4 What shall the 
day of Jahweh bring to you? It is darkness, not 
light ’; and it is wholly vain to seek to escape it. 
Indirect allusions to this day of Jah weh’s judg¬ 
ment alike upon Israel and Judah and upon the 
heathen nations underlie all those passages where 
a prophetic message is introduced with the formula 

* Even the rhythm of the two stichoi of 5* is that of the so- 
called Iflndh, or mourning refrain, with alternating longer and 
shorter verse-members. Bee art Poetry in voL iv. p. 6. 
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'upon that day.' Direct allusions are found, 
further, in Is 2“** in the lengthy catalogue of all 
the objects that fall victims to that day which 
.Tahweii has reserved, when all that is proud and 
lofty shall be brought low, when ' the loftiness of 
man shall be bowed down, and the haughtiness of 
men shall be brought low, and Jah well alone shall 
be exalted on that day.’ Finally, in Zepli l 7ff * the 
Day of Jahweh, -which is close at hand, is described 
under the figure of a great sacrificial feast, which 
Jahweh Himself has appointed, and for which He 
has sanctified His guests [i.e., as in Is 13 3 , the 
heathen nations who are to be the instruments 
of His vengeance). Jerusalem falls before their 
storming attack, and so (v. 15 ) * that day is a day 
of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a day of 
wasteness and desolation, a day of darkness and 
loominess, a day of clouds and thick darkness, a 
ay of the trumpet and alarm.' 

Turning again to Amos after this digression, -we 
have to keep in mind two points in connexion 
with his seemingly unconditional threatening of 
judgment. In the first place, these tlireatenings, 
if we leave out of account the manifest gloss 2^*, 
are directed exclusively against the Northern king¬ 
dom, and they were fulfilled on it practically to 
the letter. But all this time the ‘ people of God ’ 
continued to exist in Judah as heir of the historical 
recollections, and as possessor of the hopes of a 
better future. Secondly, it is not the case that 
all thought of the possibility of a timely repent¬ 
ance and consequent escape of Israel is wholly 
wanting in Amos. For do we not read in 5 4 the 
exhortation, ‘ Seek me that ye may live,’ and in 
v. 14 ‘Strive after the good and not the evil, that 
ve may live; for then w ill Jahweh the God of 
Hosts be with you, as ye have said. Hate the evil 
and love the good, and establish right in the gate: 
it may be that Jahweh the God of Hosts wSl be 
gracious unto the remnant of Joseph'? These 
last words suggest the question whether perhaps, 
after all, the closing part of the Book of Amos did 
not contain originally something of a consoling 
outlook for a remnant of the Northern kingdom, 
without prejudice to the condemnatory judgment- 
passed on the mass of the people. 

(6) Amos, at Jahweh’s command, travelled from 
Judah to Bethel, and, when he had discharged his 
Divine commission, returned to his home. Hosea , 
on the other hand, was a citizen of the Northern 
kingdom, and hence could not but feel quite a 
personal interest, different from the herdsman of 
Tekoa, in the Divine decree of condemnation on this 
kingdom. In fact -we are face to face, on every 
page of Hosea, with the tragic lot of a man who 
is selected by God to proclaim to his own people 
and his native land the w T ell*deserved and inevit¬ 
able final catastrophe, and who, amidst all his 
acquiescence in the justice of the Divine judgment, 
is filled with bitter sorrow at their destruction. 
With him, too, the possibility of repentance and 
amendment on the part of the people before the 
judgment falls is not wholly excluded, as when he 
cries, in 10 12f * ‘Sow in righteousness, and ye shall 
reap according to the measure of love; plough your 
fallow ground, for it is time to seek Jahweh, that 
he may come and teach you righteousness.' Still 
more express are the terms of this exhortation in 
H 2 *-, where, at the same time, a confession of sin 
is put in the mouth of the people, which straight¬ 
way (v. flff ) calls forth a Divine promise of restora¬ 
tion. But this very fact shows that judgment is 
already executed, and that we are here listening 
to a later speaker, who believes that after wrath 
the time for pity is come again. Hosea himself 
looked for the outpouring of wrath as a thing of 
the future. Like Amos, he thinks of it as ac¬ 
complished by means of a hostile invasion (1®5 8 ), 


which makes the land a desolation (5 9 10®; also 
2 llff - should certainly be explained in the same 
sense), while the people themselves have to go into 
captivity to Egypt and Assyria (8 13 9 s * 6 ll 5 )- But, 
certain as all this is to happen, seeing that ‘ the 
iniquity of Ephraim is laid up and hidden [with 
God for future punishment-],’ 13 12 , it is ultimately 
only a purifying, not a destroying, judgment that 
God purposes with him. For He is God and not 
man, that He should be hurried away by fury to 
destroy Ephraim entirely (ll 9 ). On tnc contrary-. 
He means, as Hosea has already explained m 
another connexion (2 iear *), by the wasting of the 
land and the exile of the people to bring about a 
salutary change: ‘ The valley of trouble shall be 
to her a door of hope, so that she shall there [in 
exile] be again submissive as in the days of her 
youth, when she went forth out of Egypt.' Then 
shall the names of the baals (2 19 * ) be no more on 

the lips of the people; everything that can harm 
shall be destroyed, the old intimate relation with 
Jahweh returns again to the basis of right and 
justice, kindness and love ; nor are outward bless¬ 
ings—corn, must, and oil—wanting to complete 
this happy state of things. 

Strong objection has recently* been taken to 
the genuineness of this whole passage (IIos 2 ,WI ). 
It has been propo* d to set it down as one of 
those later additions whereby for after-generations 
(especially in Judah) the cheerlessness of an un¬ 
pitying series of denunciations of judgment was 
sought to be alleviated. Only in that case we 
must go further, and (with Marti) pronounce 
chapter 3 also a later addition. For so long as 
the wife of held—and this Rtill appears to us 

the only natural view—to beGomer batli-Diblav mi, 
taken ’back by Hosea in spite of her unfaithlill¬ 
ness, the conduct of the prophet teaches quite ex¬ 
pressly that this very wife of his is a type of the 
nation which, in spite of all its ingiatitude and all 
its unfaithfulness, is not to be cut oil from the 
pitying and pardoning love of Jahweh. 

(c) The case of Isaiah, once moie, gives much 
plausibility to the assertion that the pre-exilic 
prophets were messengers only of woe. At his 
very call tiie Divine commission is given him ((i ua *) 
to produce in the people by his preaching the ex¬ 
treme of hardening, so that all understanding and 
repentance, nay more, all escape, may be rendered 
impossible for them. But here, again, we have 
to remark that an entirely literal interpretation of 
this Divine saying is neither psychologically con¬ 
ceivable nor reconcilable with the actual ministry 
of Isaiah. It is true that the mass of the people 
is hopelessly marked for judgment: with this 
terrible conviction the prophet is profoundly in¬ 
spired. But this does not prevent a small band of 
faithful ones from grouping themselves around 
the prophet—a band which, when the judgment 
comes, is to remain under the protection of its 
God. These are the ‘ disciples' (Is 8 1U ), among 
w'hom (or‘bv whose help') the Divine revelation 
rejected by Afcaz and the mass of the people is to 
be scaled; so, too, the ‘sons' of v. 18 should per¬ 
haps be understood, not of the prophet’s sons liter¬ 
ally but of these same disciples. But, at all events, 
Isaiah gave to one of his own sons the name 
She'ar-jashtib, ‘a remnant shall return,' and there¬ 
by gave expression to his hope that the coming 
judgment did not signify the destruction of all.f 
Again, Isaiah, after his unfavourable verdict on 
the value of the people’s offerings, exhorts them 
thus (l 16 ): 'Wash you, make you clean. Put 
away your evil deeds out of sight. Learn to do 
good., strive after right. Set violent doers in th* 

*Cf. esp. Marti, ‘ Dodekapropheton ' (in E wrzer Hdcom. 
Tubingen, 1903), p. 27 ff. 

t On the * holy seed * of 6 13 see below, p. 08tf». 
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right way. Procure justice for the orphan, plead 
the cause of the widow.’ These words surely in¬ 
dicate that lie does not consider it* an impossible 
supposition that at least some of his hearers may 
take his words to heart. Otherwise, there would 
be no meaning in his asserting immediately after¬ 
wards (v. 16ff *) the possibility of a complete forgive¬ 
ness of sin, and in his giving the people the choice 
between obedience and blessing on the one side 
and stubbornness and destruction by the sword on 
the other. Even a man like Ahaz has the words 
addressed to him (7 tt ), * If ye believe not, ye shall 
not stand,’ in which is implied, on the other hand, 

‘ Whosoever believeth shall not be put to shame 5 
(28 16 ). The judgment predicted then is, after all, 
a purifying one — a smelting process in which 
Jahweh Himself (l 28 **) purges away all base metal, 
so that only the pure silver (‘judges as of old and 
rulers as at the first *) is left, while ‘ the rebellious 
and sinners shall be shattered one and all, and 
they that forsake Jahweli must perish.’ 

Like his predecessors, Isaiah trunks of the judg¬ 
ment as brought about by the destructive invasion 
of the then world-powers, Assyria () and Egypt 
(the latter, however, only in 7 18 and there coupled 
with Assyria). A complete devastation and deso¬ 
lation of the land is the result (5 8f - 10 6 lif> 7 18ff * 8 8tf - 
21f *). All the men but a few perish in the conflict, 
until seven women press their suit upon one man, 
simply that they may escape the reproach of being 
unmarried (3 20 4 1 ; cf. also 5 a4f -)* It is a question 
to what extent Isaiah contemplated the exile of 
the inhabitants of the land. As in the case of the 
Northern kingdom (17 4ff *), there appears, according 
to 5 13 6 12f * 10 4 30 13f * 17 , to be in prospect for Judah 
as well a complete destruction of the people by 
sword and exile ; and even the tenth, which at first 
escapes the judgment, is to be sifted once more. 
On the other hand, in 3 lff - what is contemplated 
is the exile only of all the leaders of the people 
(as in v. 24 it is the carrying away to slavery of 
the aristocratic ladies); among those that are 
left behind wild anarchy rages, and a war of one 
against another. The dignity of ruler becomes so 
cheap that no one cares for it. It is impossible to 
resist the impression that the prophet here beholds 
in spirit the conditions which, to a large extent, 
actually arose in Judah after the first deporta¬ 
tion by the Chaldseans in 597. 

But we have still to face the question, Did Isaiah 
at all times hold fast to these cheerless expecta¬ 
tions, or is there not much in favour of the view 
that all the threatenings referred to belong to 
his first period (say down to the death of Ahaz), 
whereas, under the righteous rule of the pious 
^ezekiah, he changed his tone, and, while still 
expecting a purifying judgment effected by the 
Assyrian invasion, felt assured of the deliverance 
of the city and the State at the moment of extreme 
peril, his idea being that the cruel sufferings and 
consequences of the war would suffice to appease 
the just anger of Jahweh, bo that He could once 
more have compassion on His people before things 
came to the worst (10 24 ) ? 

The possibility of such change is not to be 
ab initio called in question. The notion that 
Assyria in its overweening pride has far exceeded 
the Divine commission, and thought to destroy 
Judah instead of merely chastising it, is so marked 
in Isaiah (and that too, as would appear, pretty 
early) that it connects itself of necessity with the 
threat of a thorough chastisemen t of Assyria. Only 
the most pitiful hypercriticism can deny to Isaiah 
such passages as Is 10 lflff * I4 24ff - 17 12ff * 18"*. 

As soon as this is recognized, there is equally little 
difficulty about accepting the oracle 37®‘", and in 
that case the prophecy of Isaiah achieved in the 
destruction of Sennacherib’s host (37***) as brilliant 


a triumph as can be imagined. Thus was con¬ 
firmed what Isaiah, in allusion to the successive 
actions of the husbandman (28 a4ir ), emphasizes so 
strongly as a type of the conduct of the Divine 
wisdom : God’s action is not like the working of a 
blind fate, but wisely accommodates itself to 
changing circumstances, times of severe chastise¬ 
ment being followed in turn by times of com¬ 
passion and sparing grace. Nor is there any 
contradiction m the fact that, on the approach 
of the Assyrian peril after the death of Sargon 
(B.c. 705), Isaiah not only expressly condemns 
the arbitrary revolt of Rezefciah and the carnal 
measures adopted for defence, particularly the 
alliance with Egypt (29 18 30 lff * 31 4ff *), but predicts 
the futility of suen enterprises (30 s 31 2f *), the siege 
and the great anxiety of the city (29 lff *)» as well 
as the ravaging of the country (32 9 * 13 ). For the 
inevitable judgment upon the carnally secure and 
godless (28 13f * 17fl# ) does not exclude the deliverance 
of the humble and penitent (10 24 ), even if this is 
preceded by a time of sore trouble. 

We must still ask, however, whether Isaiah 
meant thus to recall all his earlier threatenings 
of a far-reaching judgment, and especially of a 
deportation of almost the whole nation. In face 
of Divine utterances like that in6 llf - (addressed 
to the prophet on the occasion of his call), such a 
complete transformation of his expectations as 
to the future must be pronounced impossible. 
The original pitiless threatenings of his opening 
ministry may have, even for himself, receded into 
the background amidst the excitement of Senna¬ 
cherib’s invasion, but he certainly did not on that 
account lose his conviction that the incidents of 
the year 701 formed merely an episode in the 
general plan of Jahweh, and meant nothing more 
than a postponement of the final judgment. And 
if the oracle of 22 lff * should be assigned to the 
period after the retreat of the Assyrians, the 
prophet must have returned only too soon to his 
former extremely gloomy view of the future. 
What hopes he cherished, nevertheless, of a 
restoration after the judgment, we shall have to 
consider elsewhere (see p. 695 b f.). 

(d) The question whether, in the case of Micah , 
the contemporary of Isaiah, the threatening of the 
total destruction not only of Samaria (1 6< *) but 
also of Jerusalem (3 12 ) was the final word of his 
prophecy, depends upon the other question, how 
much of Mic 4ff. is from the pen of Micali himself. 
In any case we cannot regard as genuine such pas¬ 
sages as 4 llfr -, which anticipate a sudden deliver¬ 
ance of besieged Jerusalem ; but it may be possible 
to reconcile 3 12 with the prediction of exile and 
subsequent deliverance contained in 4 9 * 10,14 [5 1 ] (on 
5 1 W «• see below, p. 696*) and 6 13fl \ 

(e) The greatest variety meets us, as might have 
been expected, in Jeremiah’* expectations as to 
the future. He lived through the period not only 
of the decline but of the fall of the nation, "with 
all the attendant terrors, and was a witness of all 
the vacillations between fear and hope, between 
unbelieving despair and foolish illusion — a wit¬ 
ness, too, whose personal fortunes were very closely 
intertwined with all this. Considering the state 
of things, it is only natural that with this prophet, 
again, threatenings of judgment should occupy 
the foreground. Sword, famine, and pestilence 
are the means whereby Jahweh means to destroy 
the people (14 12 * 18 24 10 29 18 , and very often); the 
Chaldoean invasion introduces them into the land. 
The total destruction of the city (9 10 ), the deporta¬ 
tion of all the inhabitants of Judah (9 16 13 13 14 18b 
16 13 17 4 ; according to 25 11 , the exile will last 70 
years), are beheld by the prophet in spirit, and in 
addition—and here is a new element in the pre¬ 
diction—the boundless mockery and scorn of the 
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heathen towards the people abandoned by their 
God (18 ltf 19 8 25®- 18 26* 29 18 ). 

But, in spite of all this, Jeremiah teaches his 
people (18 8ff *) that neither the threatenings nor the 
promises of God amount to a decretum absolutuni .* 
Nay, as the potter can remodel the marred vessel 
after his pleasure, God can change His threaten¬ 
ings and His promises into their opposite, accord¬ 
ing to the conduct of a people in each case. 
Accordingly, Jeremiah too regards his exhorta¬ 
tions to repentance, at least for a time, as not 
absolutely hopeless. By Jaliweli's command (7 ltf * 
and, quite similarly, 26- f *) he takes his stand at 
one or the gates of the temple, and declares to 
those who pass through what are the conditions 
on which they may have a permanent place in the 
land. But, as time went on, the certainty was 
more and more borne in upon the prophet’s mind, 
that all calls to repentance would fall unheeded 
upon the ears of the hardened people, as in former 
times all Jahweh’s chastisements had proved in¬ 
effectual (5 3 ). Judgment has become an irrevo¬ 
cable necessity. To this conviction Jeremiah gives 
forcible expression in a variety of ways. There is, 
for instance, the symbolical action of the breaking 
of an earthen pitcher before the eyes of the chiefs 
of the people (19 1<r *); and, no less telling, there is 
the repeated declaration that any intercession for 
the people has been forbidden him by God as wholly 
useless (7 1B ll 14 14 11 ). Yea, although Moses and 
Samuel—the most powerful intercessors and de¬ 
liverers of the people—should present themselves 
before God on tneir behalf, His determination to 
cast off the people would remain unshaken (15 1 ). 
But Hie stiongest evidence of the prophet’s perfect 
certainty as to the Divine resolution is afforded 
by 37 3ff *. When the Clialdoeans were compelled 
temporarily to raise the siege of Jerusalem owing 
to the advance of Pharaoh - hophra, all Judah 
broke into a frenzy of joy and imagined itself to 
be already delivered from all straits and danger. 
Jeremiah alone did not sutler himself to be de¬ 
ceived for a moment, but answered the inquiries 
of king Zedekiah in the words : ‘ Though ye had 
smitten the whole army of the Clialdseans that 
light against you, and there remained but a few 
wounded men among them, yet should they rise 
up every man in his tent and bum this city with 
tire.* 

The course of events showed the prophet to be 
right: all his threatenings were fulfilled in the 
horrors of the long siege, the terrible famine, and 
the slaughter wrought by the sword of the enemy. 
But all these judgments are not the conclud¬ 
ing stage in God’s ways with Israel. Jeremiah 
already beholds in spirit the time when Jahweh 
shall have gathered the dispersed from all lands 
and brought them back to the sacred soil, to dwell 
there under the charge of faithful shepherds, and 
to have henceforward no cause for fear or alarm 
(Jer 23 M * 30 8, “ 32 S7ff -). And when the wounds of 
Judah have thus been healed (30 17 ), their plunderers 
and oppressors fall in turn a prey to plunder and 
exile (v. w ). Moreover, the return of Divine favour 
extends to all the tribes of Israel, and thus includes 
also the exiles of the Northern kingdom : 31^ (cf. 
esp. vv. 8 * »). In regard to the Judahites, a 

distinction is drawn between those already de¬ 
ported in the year 597 and those that remained in 
the land with Zedekiah (24^). The former are 
like the good figs which Jeremiah saw in a vision ; 
to them belong all the comforting promises of 
return and repatriation (v. 8ff *). But the others, 
who correspond to the bad figs, are to fall a prey 
to the sword, the famine, and the pestilence, 
besides the cruel mockery of all peoples of the 
earth 

* Of. above, p. 676*. 


5. The so-called ‘ Messianic prophecy.* — (a) Sc 
far as words are concerned, we have to deal here, 
properly speaking, only with such predictions as 
have for their subject the Messiah, the ‘ Anointed,’ * 
i.e. the King of the house of David, who, after the 
purifying judgment is over, is to hold sway as an 
ideal ruler over the regenerate people. But it lias 
long been customary to speak of ‘ Messianic pro¬ 
phecy * in a wider sense, to include such predictions 
as occupy themselves with the conditions of the 
Messianic era inaugurated by the Messiah. Nay, 
predictions are included which do not even men¬ 
tion the person of the Messiah at all, and of which 
it is even doubtful whether they look for any such 
personality. In what follows we purpose to deal 
also with those Messianic prophecies in the wider 
sense. But one reservation must be made. Every 
expectation of a restoration after the purifying 

i 'udgment (as, for example, Is l 28 , Dt 30 311 -) cannot 
>e set down right oft* as a Messianic prediction.!* 
On the contrary, it is essential to the latter that 
the transformation be brought about by an extra¬ 
ordinary interposition of Jahweh (for the most 
part accompanied also by violent natural pheno¬ 
mena), and, no less, that the new-created condi¬ 
tions represent not merely a copy of those that 
have been already experienced by the people 
( c.g . in the era of David and Solomon), but in 
Borne way transcend anything hitherto known. 
Apart from certain fundamental characteristics, 
the descriptions in question exhibit a very great 
variety. Moreover, the question lias not infre¬ 
quently to be asked how much the prophet means 
to be taken literally, and how much is to be set 
down simply to the account of poetical embellish¬ 
ments, and even of poetical hyperbole. 

Owing to the extraordinary importance attached by the early 
Church to the OT predictions (which were viewed as much as 
possible in a magical light) alxiut the Person and the Work of 
Christ, the literature on this subject has been all along very 
copious. We confine our attention here naturally to such 
works as have either actually advanced the knowledge of the 
subject, or exercised for a longer or a shorter period some con¬ 
siderable influence on the view taken of Messianic prophecy. 
The titles of the following works are arranged in three classes, 
and in chronological order; we leave out of account the 
relevant sections in works on Biblical Theology and articles 
in Dictionaries of the Bible. 

I. The standpoint of the so - called mechanical theory of 
inspiration, or at least a specifically dogmatic point of view, is 
represented b.v : E. W. Hengstenberg, Chrwtologte des AT , vnd 
Commentar uber die mesnanisehen Weissayungen der Pro- 
pheten, Berlin, 1S29-1335, 2nd ed. 1854-1857, 3 parts [accord¬ 
ing to Hengstenberg, the prophets always pronounce their 
oracles in the ecstatic condition, often without themselves 
understanding the contents and scope of their words, and, m 
virtue of Divine inspiration, thus anticipate the whole Chnst- 
ology of orthodox dogmatics]; Joh. Chr. von Hofmann, Wetsisa- 


* Of., on the history and meaning of the anointing of persons, 
above, p. G95 b f. The term Alcsxias, which is frequently used, 
is derived, as is well known, from the NT Mwa-zaw or M« net; 
(so only in Jn l4i and 4“-^ ; elsewhere, as in the LXX, i X.uo-nf 
[so for the most part in the Gospels] or Xpurris [so generally in 
St Paul])—a form which itself springs not from the Hebrew OV? 
(mashiah), but from the Aramaic form (m&shihd, the 

so-called status cmphaticus, with the determinative ending 
K—, which corresponds to the Hebrew article, so that the name 
=• Xpurres). The written form Mirn«r is after the same 
analogy as rtrr»vp= m tt&z, or and does not justify 

the assertion of de La garde ( liildung der Nomina, Gottingen, 
1889, p. 93 ff.) that MvWx cannot go back except to a form 
(mishshiah =Arab. missVt) whose meaning would be ‘oft 
anointing. 1 

t In the same way, of course, every threatening against the 
nations hostile to Israel is not to be summarily assigned to the 
realm of Messianic prophecy. Such threatenings may spring 
simply from a general faith in the righteous conduct of Jahweli 
as the Ruler of the world (so Am l-* ff -) or from special faith in 
the righteousness of the God of Israel, who chastises the over¬ 
weening pride of the world-power employed by Him as the rod 
of chastening (so with Isaiah’s threatenings against Assyria 
[see above, p. 693], Nahum’s against Nineveh, Habakkuk’s 
[23ff] against the ChAldsBahs). The case is different, to be sure, 
where the threatening stands in connexion with an allusion to 
the personal Messiah or other indu utable characteristics of 
Messianic prophec3. 
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sung und Erfullung im AT und NT, Nordlingen, 1841-1844, 
2 parts [attempts to prove that the time and all the details of 
fulfilment were & ready predesignated in the Jacts of the OT 
history of salvation, the word of prophecy simply accompany¬ 
ing the facts by way of supplement and confirmation. The 
tvpes of Christ which were supposed to be embodied in the 
history were arrived at by an extremely artificial system of 
exegesis, without any regard to literary criticism]. 

II. A scientific but critically conservative standpoint is occu¬ 
pied by: C. v. Orelli, Die alttest. Wcissagung von der Vollen- 
dung den Gottesreiehes in Hirer geschiehtlichen Entnoickelung 
dargesteUt , Wien, 1882, Eng. tr. 1885 [contains a number of 
B]>ecimens of translation and a commentary on the individual 
prophecies]; Ch. A. Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, New York, 
1880 ; Franz Delitzsch, Messmnische Weissagungen in geschicht- 
Itcher Folge, Leipzig, 1890, Eng. tr. 1891. 

III. The following represent a free critical standpoint: Ferd. 
liilzig, Vorlesxmgea uber die biblische Theologie und [forming 
an independent 2nd part] die messianischen Weissagungen des 
A V, herausgegeben von Kneucker , Karlsruhe, 1880 ; Ed. Kiehm, 
J)ie messxanischc Weissagvng, Gotha, 1875, 2nd ed. 1885, Eng. 
td. 1900 ; V. H. Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiali, 
Edinburgh, 1886 [successfully maintains that the Jewish Mes¬ 
sianic expectation had not \ et attained to the full contents of 
the Christian idea of the Messiah, which was based upon a 
deeper knowledge of iiis nature and functions]; H. Hackmann, 
bie Zukunftserwartuiuj des Jesaja, Gottingen, 3893 ; P. Volz, 
Die vorexiiische Jahweprophetie und der Alessias , Gottingen, 
1897 [seeks, by the aid of very bold literary criticism, to prove 
that the Messianic idea is foreign to the character of pre-exilic 
prophecy, and mokes its first appearance in Ezekiel. Even 
there it is held to be not a derivative of the spirit of pre-exilic 
prophecy, which was pre-eminently a preaching of judgment 
and a call to repentance, but a concession by Ezekiel to the 
national and particularistic sentiments of the Jewish popular 
mind—in opposition to his ordinary viewpoint]; H. Hiihn, Die 
Messianischen Weissagungen des israelitischen und judischen 
Volks bis zu den Targumen , Freiburg i. B., part L, 1898 la con¬ 
cise but very able handling of the subject; part it., Tubingen, 
1900, deals with the OT citations and allusions that occur in 
the NTJ; G. Novvack, Du‘ Zukunftxhntjmi ntten Israels in der 
asspnschen Zeit , Tubingen, 15*02; A. £». Davidson, Old Testa¬ 
ment Prophecy, Edinburgh, 1903 la posthumous work edited by 
J. A. Paterson]. 

One of the principal difficulties in this connexion 
is occasioned by questions of literary criticism. 
The authenticity of those prophecies, especially 
the Gaianic ones, in which a personal Messiah is 
spoken of, has recently been powerfully assailed 
by Hackmann (see aliove), Clieyne, and others; 
and, although the last word may not have been 
6poken on all the sections in question, there is 
scarcely a single passage which does not labour 
under serious difficulties in regard either to its 
contents or its language. 

{ft) In view of vvliat has been said, it is only 
under reserve that we commence our examination 
of strictly Messianic prophecies with— 

(a) Is 7 14 .—According to the presently prevailing 
opinion, indeed, this so-called lminaiiuel-propheey 
W’ould have to he left quite out of account in our 
discussion. The prophet, we are told, meant to 
say nothing more than that any boy bom within 
a short time from then might receive from liis 
mother the name ‘God with us,’ in allusion to the 
quickly following deliverance from the foes that 
were then threatening Judah. The ‘ sign * which 
Ahaz had disdained, and which the prophet now* 
announces to him in the name of his God, is held 
to consist simply in the name ‘Immanuel,’ neither 
the person of the young woman (ne 4 ']?) nor that of 
the boy being of any importance. We cannot help 
feeling, however, that this interpretation over¬ 
looks in its haste two serious objections. In the 
first place, is it possible that the confirmatory 
sign announced so solemnly by Isaiah should have 
consisted merely in affirming, by the name given 
to any boy, the deliverance of Judah ? Would not 
the logic of this prophetical announcement simply 
come ro this s ‘ Tlie deliverance will take place as 
surely as it will take place ’ ? . Secondly, is it 
possible in Is 8 8 to rest content with the explana¬ 
tion that the expression, ‘ thy land, O Immanuel,’ 
is intended to TefeT to the home of that casual, 
purely imaginary boy, who may receive the name ? 

But if, in view of these difficulties, the ancient 
Messianic interpretation of Is 7 14 is still entitled 


to serious regard, a number of concessions must be 
made. First of all, it must be admitted that the 
prophet expected the advent of the Messiah, not 
merely within the period of Assyrian w'orld-empire 
but in the immediate future; and consequently 
that lie was mistaken on this point. Secondly, 
his announcement of Immanuel as the Messiah 
and as the Deliverer is intelligible only on the 
assumption that he could confidently take it for 
granted that his hearers w T ere familiar with the 
theologumenon of the Messiah. Otherwise, his 
mode of expression would be so obscure and enig¬ 
matic that scarcely any one could have under¬ 
stood him. Now% it is quite conceivable that an 
ancient Divine oracle regarding the perpetual dura¬ 
tion of the Davidic dynasty, such as doubtless 
underlies the present recension of 2 S 7 (cf. especi¬ 
ally v. 14 ), may have already become transformed in 
the popular belief into the expectation of one ideal 
ruler of David’s family, and that this expectation 
always prevailed more powerfully wdien the nation 
saw itself menaced by any serious danger. The 
prophet could then without anything further count 
upon the intelligence of his hearers, if he simply 
alluded to that expectation. All this does not 
indeed answer the question how it comes to pass 
that the prophet never again recurs to this theo¬ 
logumenon of the Messiah, even in a case where 
(as amidst the sore distress caused by Assyria in 
the year 7ul) this procedure w r ould have been most 
natural. Are we to hold Avitli some that Isaiah 
afterwards abandoned his Messianic expectations 
and attributed to Jaliweh alone all the functions 
of the Messiah ; or even that, in the matter of his 
expectations as to the future, we must distinguish 
not two but three, or even four, periods ? * Such 
a notion is contradicted by all that we are really 
able to learn of tlie personality of Isaiah. All the 
more w-eiglit, indeed, thus attaches to the circum¬ 
stance that, subsequent to 8 8 - 10 , he never returns 
to the subject of Immanuel. 

(£) Is 9'"® and ll 1 " 9 .—The same difficulty arises, 
of course, in estimating the tw o great, undoubtedly 
Messianic prophecies. Is 9 1_ ®and ll 1 ' 9 [the secondary 
character of ll 10ff - is now pretty generally acknow ¬ 
ledged]. It is no objection to Isaiah’s authorship 
that in 9 1 the circumstances of the Exile appear to 
be presupposed, and that in ll 1 the stock of David 
seems to be reduced to a mere stump. For it lay 
quite within the range of true Jalnveh prophetism 
that Isaiah should be transported by tlie spirit of 
God into these very future conditions—a result 
which would not at all impair his connexion with 
the present. Again, as regards the further features 
of the prediction of 9 lff -, namely, the hope of a 
brilliant victory, whereby Jahweh breaks the yoke 
of the enemy (v. s ), the burning of all instruments 
of war (v. 4 ), the righteous and peaceful rule of the 
descendant of David (for such is certainly intended) 
over the kingdom of David restored to its old ex¬ 
tent,—all these are expectations which an Isaiah 
may quite well have cherished. Nor is any 
stumbling-block occasioned by the names by 
which God (v. 6 ) calls the Messiah, provided one 
does not render •to* Vk * hero God,* but finds in it 
an epithet=‘ god of a hero,’ i.e. ‘ Godlike hero ’: 
an absolute predication of Godhead, even in the 
case of the Messiah, would be inconceivable in 
the 0T.+ But it is an undeniable difficulty that 

* Two periods (the first from 786-724) are assumed by Guthe 
(Das ZukunrUbild des Jesaja, Leipzig, 1886); a ‘threefold 
picture of the future' by Giesebrecht (Beitrage zur Jesaja- 
kritHe, Gottingen, 1890, p. 70 ff.); a fourfold one by Meinhold 
(Studien zur urael. Religionsgeschichte : i. * Der heilige Best,* 
Bonn, 1908). 

t Rabbinical exegesis, as is well known, gets over the diffi¬ 
culty by taking the first three (or at least two) titles as sub¬ 
jects, Divine names in apposition with the 'He* of ‘and Ha 
colls,’ so that only the last title (or at most the last two) belorga 
to the Messiah. 
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the announcement of the Messiah is conveyed by 
such enigmatic expressions as * a child ’ or ‘ a son * 
without any more specific explanation—a manner 
of procedure which indeed reminds us of the pur¬ 
posely obscure manner of speech of the later pro¬ 
phecy, which is already on the point of passing 
into apocalyptic. The same cannot be said of 11 1 *. 
The fresh slioot from the stump of Jesse could not 
he misunderstood by any one, and as little could 
this be the case with the beautiful description of 
the righteous sway that lie is to exercise in virtue 
of his extraordinary endowment with the spirit 
of Jahweh, with its many-sided influences. The 
whole prediction is indeed dominated by religious 
points of view, but the ideal picture of the the¬ 
ocracy is yet far from that of a priestly State 
under the dominion of a written law. On the 
contrary, the expectation in question moves quite 
within the sphere of ideas that strike us as per¬ 
fectly natural to a prophet of the 8 th cent., look¬ 
ing to the historical experiences of the past and to 
the conditions of his own time. Even the appended 
description (v. 6 ^-) of the paradisaic peace that reigns 
among wild animals could be pronounced Utopian 
and derived from the later apocalyptic only if in 
v. # the animals had attributed to them a share in 
the universal knowledge of God which marks the 
Messianic age. If this latter piece of (certainly 
unjustified) exegesis be rejected, all that remains 
is a highly poetical carrying out of the true Pro¬ 
phetical notion that even the external course of 
nature and the changes it undergoes stand in the 
closest connexion with the fortunes of the people 
of God, whether their fall or their rising again. 
In view' of all this, it is quite intelligible that even 
so radical a critic as Dulim holds to the authen¬ 
ticity of 9 1 * 8 and ll 1 ’ 9 ; and we should readily sub¬ 
scribe unreservedly to this view, if the question 
were first answered how such express and strong 
expectations of a personal Messiah could possibly 
find no echo in the later oracles of Isaiah. 

( 7 ) Mic 5 lff *.—New difficulties are raised by the 
Messianic prophecy of Mic 5 lff \ These do not lie 
in the seemingly magical prediction that Bethle¬ 
hem is to be the place from which the Messiah is 
to come forth. For (as in Is ll 1 ) all that is meant 
by this is plainly nothing more than that the 
Davidic dynasty must first he reduced to the pre- 
Davidic conditions before the Messiah can make 
His appearance. Again, the reference to the 
remote antiquity* from which the origin of the 
Messiah dates, would tell against Micans author¬ 
ship only if the allusion were to the time when 
David first came upon the scene and not rather to 
the primeval resolution of Jahweh to send the 
Messiah. But our difficulties do begin with v. 2 . 
Are we to hold that Micah, with an eye upon the 
prophecy (which he interpreted in a Messianic 
sense) of his contemporary Isaiah (Is 7 14 ), used the 
peculiarly veiled expression ‘till the time when 
one who is to bear shall have brought forth’? 
When the hope is expressed of the return of the 
residue of his countrymen along with the Israelites 
(v. 8b ), is not the return of a portion already pre¬ 
supposed (and thus not predicted) ? And does not 
the announcement that the Messiah shall he great 
‘ even to the ends of the earth * already recall the 
late theoloaumenon of the world-empire of Israel 
under the Messiah ? All these are questions which 
still wait for a satisfying answer. But the main 
difficulty here, again, is that so sharply defined 
a Messianic expectation should apparently have 
passed again into oblivion both with Micah him¬ 
self and with the prophets who succeeded him. 

(5) Jer 23 5<r \—In view of all that has been said, 

* 327 shows that Ofe is the meaning of (not ‘days of 

eten itv,’as if what were spoken of were the eternal pre-existence 
of the Messiah), 


it might not be an impossible supposition that the 
real starting-point of the expectation of a personal 
Messiah is to be found in Jer 23 5ff> , the prophecy of 
the ‘ righteous shoot * of David.* He is called the 
‘ righteous shoot ’ because, unlike David’s descend¬ 
ants in the time of Jeremiah, He will correspond 
to the ideal of a Davidic ruler. But the little that 
Jeremiah says about Him (that He will rule wisely 
and justly, that under Him Judah and Israel shall 
be saved and dwell secure) implies no very extra- 
ordinary fortunes or attributes of the subject of 
the prophecy; so that the question might almost 
he asked whether the concept of ‘Messiah* is 
applicable at all to Jeremiah’s ‘righteous shoot.’ 
Nor are we carried any further by the name given 
Him in y. a ‘Jahweh is our righteousness,* especi¬ 
ally as it is exegetically uncertain whether this 
name is intended for the Messiah and not rather 
for the land and the people . in the late imitation 
of our passage in 33 l ® the same name is bestowed 
upon Jerusalem. But, even if Jeremiah means by 
the ‘ righteous shoot ’ the Messiah in the narrower 
sense, he by no means thinks of a single descendant 
of David wlio lives and reigns for ever. For already 
in v . 4 he promises shepherds to feed the people 
when they are collected again, that is to say, he 
expects a succession of righteous descendants of 
David, as the author of Jer 33 17 already understood 
him to do. This would not indeed exclude the 
supposition that the shoot of David who first arises 
and inaugurates the great revolution was thought 
of as the Messiah in the narrower sense ; but a 
closer examination of the passage shows that the 
idea of the personal Messiali does not come so pro¬ 
minently forward as to be capable of being re¬ 
garded as a landmark in the history of Messianic 
prophecy. 

(c) The Messianic prophecies in the wider sense 
which are attributed to pre-exilic prophets, stand 
in urgent need of careful sifting. Many of them 
are encumbered with serious difficulties as to their 
authenticity, and hence had better be reserved for 
treatment at a later stage. Others are based upon 
the expectation of a natural course of things, and 
lienee lack the marks of true Messianic prophecy 
mentioned above (p. 694 b ). To this category 
belong— 

(a) Is 7 3 .—A certain expectation is here embodied 
in the name given by Isaiali to his son, tihe’clr- 
jdshtib, ‘a remnant + shall return.’ The under¬ 
lying notion is that the impenitent mass of the 
people shall be involved in destruction on Jahweh s 
day of judgment, hut that a small number of godly 
ones shall survive the judgment, and, under a 
regenerated political constitution, lead a life well¬ 
pleasing to God. So also the closing words of 6 1S 
‘ and a holy seed shall be the stump [of the tenth 
that survives at the end of the first judgment],’ £ 
may be understood to mean simply that the sur¬ 
vivors are to form the stock of a population of 
Judah ‘consecrated’ to Jahweh, i.e. truly belong¬ 
ing to Him. The additional idea that their con¬ 
version and deliverance as well as the forming of 
the new political constitution are to be brought 
about by a miraculous interposition and extra¬ 
ordinary measures on the part of Jahweh, could 
be supplied from the above-noticed prophecies of 
a personal Messiah, only if the latter certainly 
emanated from Isaiah. 

(p) Hos 2 20 28 ( 21 ) L .—Along with the promise of 

* The authenticity of this prophecy appears to us -(against 
Duhm in his Commentary on Jeremiah) to he absolutely proved 
by Zee 88 and e 12 , where ‘ Shoot' (EV ‘ Branch ’) has already 
become (no doubt, on the authority of Jeremiah) a nomen pro- 
prium of the Messiah. 

t On the 1 holy remnant' see the above-cited studies of Mein- 
hold (p. 695 b note 

$ We do not forget that these words also [they art wanting Is 
the LXX] are denied by many to Isaiah. 
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a community purified from sin and introduced into 
the closest fellowship with God we meet here with 
the promise of extraordinary outward blessings: 
protection from all harm from animals (as in 
Is ll aff, ) l and the so-called * Messianic fertility*— 
a theme which, in the later eschatological pro- 

I diecies, is treated with special predilection ana in 
anguage of the strongest hyperbole. 

( 7 ) Zeph 3 11 ' 18 .—From the period prior to Jere¬ 
miah, at most Zeph 3 11 " 18 can be assigned to our 
present category. But even this passage speaks 
only of taking away the consciousness of guilt and 
preventing fresh guilt on the part of ‘ the humble 
and small people,’ which, after the removal of the 
haughty ones, is to be left on the holy mountain, 
where henceforward it shall dwell in peace. 

(5) Jer 12 Uff \—In Jeremiah we encounter, per¬ 
haps for the first time,* the notion—still indeed 
expressed 111 a very limited fashion — that the 
Gentiles are to be partakers of the blessings of the 
theocracy. In 12 14ff * there is a promise that, the 
heathen 'neighbours of Judah who have been carried 
captive shall be planted again, and shall flourish 
in the midst of Judah, provided they confess the 
name of Jah well; otherwise, they are to be plucked 
up once more and completely destroyed. Beyond 
doubt, we must see in this oracle an approximation 
to the theologumcnon , so important in after-times, 
of the conversion of the heathen and their recep¬ 
tion into the kingdom of God — an expectation 
which witnesses to a profound insight into the 
Divine plan of salvation, and deserves more than 
any other the name of a truly Messianic hope of 
the future. 

(e) Jer 31 81 * 84 .—We do not find that Jeremiah 
follows out the above notion elsewhere. But in its 
place he oilers in 31 31- * 4 a prophecy regarding the 
condition of Judah after the purifying judgment, 
which goes far beyond the announcement of simple 
restoration and renewed prosperity. This is the 
famous prophecy of the ‘new covenant’ which 
Jahweli is yet to make with Israel [so that the 
long exiled Northern kingdom is included in the 
prophecy] and Judah. W e pass over the fact that 
even in Jeremiah the word does not denote 
simply a ‘ covenant’ or engagement entered into at 
will by two parties, and to be abandoned at plea¬ 
sure, but, in accordance with the religious use of 
the term in the OT (cf. above, p. 630 b ), stands for an 
ordinance emanating from God and binding uncon¬ 
ditionally upon Israel. But this is not inconsistent 
with what is a fact, that here a wholly new con¬ 
ception of the rr -15 makes its appearance in history. 
The prophet himself emphasizes this in the words : 
‘ not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers in the day that I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt, 
which my covenant they broke.* And the continua¬ 
tion in v . 38 teaches plainly wherein the deep-seated 
difference between the two forms of nn^ consists. 
In the first instance, it waB outward ordinances 

i the prophet is thinking in all probability of the 
aw-book introduced by Josiah in the year 6*21] 
that were laid upon the whole body of the people, 
which always confronted them as external, dead 
statutes, incapable of penetrating to the heart 
and conscience of the individual, and producing 
theie an enduring spiritual life. This is now to be 
quite different: Jan well will put His law within 
tnem and write it in their heart; and upon this 
shall henceforward be based the truth, ‘Jahweli the 
God of Israel, Israel the people of Jahweli.’ Then 

* The authenticity of Is 187, and above all of IQ 18 *, is encum¬ 
bered (like that of Is 2 -*- and Mic 4™) with difficulties too 
serious to allow of the placing of these passages prior to Jere¬ 
miah. It may be added that Jer is denied to Jeremiah by 
Btade and Duhm, but (with the exception of v. 14h £) is held 
by Giesebredht (with whom the present writer agrees) to be 
authentic. 


no longer shall any one need (v. 84 ) to be taught or 
exhorted to know Jahweh, for they shall all Know 
Him from the least to the greatest, thanks to the 
enlightening that shall go forth from Him. For 
the latter they are prepared, moreover, by the guilt 
of their transgressions being removed, and their 
sins being no more remembered against them. 
True knowledge of God, as well as worship of I 
Him in spirit and truth, can take root only in the 
soil of pure hearts. 

The importance of this prophecy of Jeremiah’s 
about the ‘new covenant’ cannot readily be ex¬ 
aggerated. It means nothing less than a distinct 
breaking with the conception of the religion of 
Israel as a merely national religion indissolubly 
connected with particular outward forms of the 
cultus, and, above all, with a particular land. The 
* new covenant * can blossom and bear fruit wher¬ 
ever an Israelite looks up to his God with a grate¬ 
ful and trustful heart. In place of the general 
body of the people, which had hitherto constituted 
the ‘ subject of religion,’ the individual * now comes 
forward with his (Haim to the most direct personal 
communion with his God. Thus the victory is 
finally won over those particularistic features, nay, 
features bordering upon nature - religion, which 
from early times had clung to the religion of 
Israel. 

vi. The external course of development 

OF THE 11EL1G10N OF ISRAEL DURING THE 
PERIOD OF PRE-EX I LI C PROPHECY. —1. After 
the disruption under Kehoboam, the two kingdoms 
went each its own way in matters of religion, and, 
as time went on, these ways always deviated more 
and more. Not indeed that there was no longer 
a consciousness of what was common to all the 
tribes—the one God and His former mighty acts. 
That the opposite was the case is shown by the 
almost complete identity of the conceptions and 
the institutions found in the two kingdoms. 
Image worship and the localizing of Jahweh at 
diilerent sanctuaries had the same vogue in Israel 
as in Judah, and, if Judah repudiated the bull 
worship, it sacrificed, down to the time of IJeze- 
kiali, to a brazen serpent, even if the latter had 
not its place in the temple. Both kingdoms are 
reproached with over-zealous—only, indeed, exter¬ 
nal—practice of the sacrificial cult (Am Is 

l llff *). In both kingdoms priests and prophets of 
Jahweh are at work. The high appreciation of 
Israel for her priests is sufficiently attested by 
the eulogistic language of Dt 33 b11 *, which shows 
that in their claims they were not a w hit behind 
their brethren at Jerusalem. When, again, Je- 
hoshapliat (1 K 22 1 ), dissatisfied with the healing 
of the 400 prophets of Aliab, asks, ‘ Is there not yet 
a prophet of Jahweh here, whom we nmy consult? 1 
he assumes that even in Israel there are genuine 
prophets of Jahweh, and his expectation is not dis¬ 
appointed. In short, Israel as well as Judah con¬ 
tinues to be the people of Jahweh, and that in the 
estimation not merely of Hosea, who himself be¬ 
longed to the Northern kingdom, hut of Amos the 
Judahite (Am 7 10 ), and of all the later prophets. 
Otherwise, it would he unintelligible that the ex¬ 
pectation of a return of Israel from exile and of 
its reunion with Judah under one king should 
have persisted so tenaciously, and that far beyond 
the time of Ezekie*. whose strong emphasizing of 

* It would of course be a ptoss exaggeration to deny any 
individualistic traits to the religion of Israel prior to the tune of 
Jeremiah. Such an assertion would be contradicted by such 
notices of individual prayer as we find in 1S l 10ff - eta But, on 
the other hand, we are not entitled, with $gllin (Beitrage zur 
Israel, und jud. Religiontgeschichte : Heft 1, 1 Jahwes Yerhaltnis 
zum israel Volk und Individuum nach altisraeL Vorstellung,' 
Leipzig, 1896), to deny the profound difference between Jere¬ 
miah's position and that which waa maintained prior to h)» 
time. 
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this expectation (SI 15 **) is strange enough when we 
take into account his sternly condemnatory judg¬ 
ment of Samaria in chs. 16 and 23. 

2 . But, in spite of all this, it cannot be over¬ 
looked that a difference between the two kingdoms 
showed itself early and sank deep. The Northern 
kingdom had inherited, along with the name of 
Israel, the claim to represent the proper continua¬ 
tion of the Davidic- Solomonic empire—a claim 
which finds drastic expression in the words of king 
Joash in 2 K 14®, as well as in Dt 33 7 . In the 
political sphere it might be to a large extent justi¬ 
fied : the strength of the whole nation was, above 
all, represented oy Israel, whereas Judah—notwith¬ 
standing the silence of its historians—-was in all 
probability a vassal of Israel, not only in the time 
of Jehoshaphat, but on other occasions as well. 
But in the religious sphere it was only in a 
very precarious sense that Israel could be called 
the heir of the ancient traditions. Everythin" 
indicates that the religious conceptions as well 
as the cultus of the Northern kingdom were far 
more strongly permeated with relics of the once 

revailing nature - religion than was the case in 

udah. The syncretism between Baal and Jahweh, 
which Hosea still found it necessary to denounce 
so sharply, proves how far removed the people were 
(only a generation before the fall of iSamaria!) 
from a consistent henotheism, not to speak of a 
real monotheism. We find also in Amos and Hosea 
abundant indications of the extent to which the 
ritual customs in Israel were full of imitations of 
Canaanite practices. 

But yet another element entered into the situa¬ 
tion. Israel was drawn earlier than Judah into 
the vortex of the great world of politics, which 
turned mainly on the question of Assyria’s supre¬ 
macy in 'Western Asia and its designs upon Egypt. 
Now, the tendency of political experience was to 
produce, not indeed leanings towards the gods of 
the world-powers as the stronger, but—as could 
hardly happen otherwise from the standpoint of 
a purely national religion—an involuntarily depre¬ 
ciatory judgment of the power of the Goa of the 
land, as compared with the immense superiority 
of Assyria, and a consequent depreciation of this 
God himself. . However much in the narrower 
sphere men might still look to Him for all kinds 
of blessing and aid. His power appeared inadequate 
to meet the needs of the people at large, struggling 
for their existence, and it was thought necessary 
to look around for other resources and allies. We 
understand now why Hosea displays such holy zeal, 
above all, against liis people’s wooing the favour 
sometimes of Assyria, sometimes of Egypt: such 
conduct amounted to a flat denial of the God 
of Israel, even to a species of blasphemy. And 
it is easy to comprehend that a religion and a 
cultus with such a notion of God could be no source 
of moral renewal to the life of the people. One 
dynasty after another fell a prey to assassination 
and the bloody strife of factions; terrible corrup¬ 
tion prevailed among the heads of the people and 
the priests ; and even among the lower classes the 
last relic of loyalty and trust, reverence for any 
kind of authority, not to speak of regard for the 
holy will of God, had disappeared. We hear no 
longer of 7000 who had not bowed the knee to Baal 
(which is now the same thing as reposing fleshly 
confidence in worldly resources). The rottenness 
to which the body oi the nation had fallen a prey 
wrought its effects without intermission. In 722 
Israel, after a protracted struggle of despair, fell 
before the conquering might of Sargon. The cir¬ 
cumstance that the name of not a single leader 
has come down to us from the period of the fall 
of the kingdom can be explained only on the ground 
that the religious factor was completely over¬ 


shadowed at this crisis in Israel’s history. Had 
it been otherwise, the Judahite historical narra¬ 
tive, which still shows a religious interest in the 
remnant of the inhabitants of Samaria (2 K 17^* )■ 
would surely have preserved for us one name. 

3. As a matter of course, the fall of the Northern 
kingdom was bound to exercise a very powerful 
influence on the condition of things in Judah. 
The immediate result, indeed, was simply to 
strengthen the national religion. Samaria had 
fallen, Jerusalem remained. Consequently, it was 
felt, Jahweh had rejected the Northern kingdom, 
the apostate from Judah (Is 7 17 ), whereas Judah 
was now ‘the people of Jahweh,* the continuation 
of the totality of Israel, and henceforward it, too, 
came readily to be called ‘Israel.’ But, above all, 
the course of events raised the prestige of the 
temple in the eyes of the people. Although 
primarily only the palace-sanctuary of Solomon, 
the possession of the temple must have served, 
after the disruption of the kingdom, to give a 
great advantage to Judah, so that Jeroboam I. 
descried in the halo that surrounded it a danger 
to the permanence of his monarchy (1 K 12^). To 
the sacred Ark, which now stood in the temple in 
mysterious darkness, attached the most sacred 
recollections of the Heroic Age of the nation; 
while the proud building of Solomon, with its 
giant substructures, was associated with the most 
glorious recollections of the Golden Age of, united 
Israel; and the Northern kingdom could only re¬ 
flect with envy that it had no share left in this 
pride of the whole nation. 

But was not this advantage of Judah, after all, 
only an outward, not to say a purely imaginary 
and unreal, one? And did not the prophets find 
it necessary, even in Judah, to complain bitteily of 
crass image worship, crude faith in opera operata 
in the cultus, disregard of justice, and carnal trust 
in outward politics ? Such questions are justified, 
but equally justified is the assertion that m Judah 
things were different from what they were in Israel. 
In the first place, the continuity of the Davidic 
dynasty, the legitimate heir of the monarchy in¬ 
stituted by Jahweh Ilimself, was a powerful bul¬ 
wark against political disorder. Once (2 Iv 14 15ff *), 
indeed, we hear of a conspiracy against king 
Anm?iah, which issued in his murder, without, 
however, the continuance of the dynasty being 
thereby affected. The extirpation of the family 
of David by'Athaliali (2 K ll 1 ) is the work of a 
foreigner, but the latter is overtlnown with all 
possible speed by the chief priest Jehoiada, in favour 
of a prince of David’s line. Similarly, in 2 K 2l 23tm 
the murder of Amon is quickly expiated by the 
putting to death of his assassins and the placing 
of Josiah on the throne. If, owing to the prestige 
of the dynasty, even worthless kings like Ahaz 
were tolerated, how much more must a distinct 
blessing have emanated from able and religiously 
well-disposed rulers like Ama^iah, Uzziah, Jotham, 
and Hczekiah. 

Again, the priesthood at the temple of Jeru¬ 
salem must have ranked considerably higher than 
that at Bethel and Dan. Its hereditary character 
from early times, as well as the not infrequent 
marriages which there are various indications that 
it contracted with the royal family, gave it high 
standing and political influence; while the care of 
literary and, above all, of spiritual interests was, 
without doubt, almost exclusively in its hands. 

4. In this way, by means of kings and priests, at 
least during certain considerable periods, all the 
conditions were present in Judah for implanting 
more deeply the ideas of the prophets concerning 
God and His true worship. And, what is the 
main point, despite the presence of many false 
prophets there were never wanting powerful repre- 
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sentatives of true Jahweh prophecy. It is true 
that outside the ranks of the writing prophets 
only a few isolated names have come down to us, 
but at least we have evidence in Is 8 16<r * of the 
existence of a band of disciples gathered about 
Isaiah; and to these, as guardians and champions 
of the thoughts of the master, we must ascribe 
a far-reaching influence on future times. This 
passage conveys the distinct impression that Isaiah 
at that time, despairing of any improvement in 
religious conditions under an Ahaz, resolved to 
ictire completely into the inner circle of his dis- 
ciples and give himself to esoteric teaching. It 
is accordingly not without reason that Robertson 
Smith * writes: ‘ The formation of this little com¬ 
munity was a new thing in the history of religion. 
... ft was the birth of a new era in the Old 
Testament reli^.on, for it was the birth of the 
conception of the Church , the first step in the 
emancipation of spiritual religion from tne forms 
of political life.’ Still, even for Isaiah there was 
left in the times of Qeze^iah occasion enough to 
make his influence felt in favour of a truly theo¬ 
cratic sch< me of politics. 

It is another question how far Isaiah succeeded 
in carrying through the Prophetic demands even 
in the matter of the cultus, and, above all, of the 
outward form in which the Jahweh religion ex¬ 
pressed itself. According to the Deuteronomic 
narrative of 2 K 18 4 , flezekiah had already entirely 
abolished the worship on the high places, shattered 
the mazzeboth , and cut down the *dsherdh ( i.e . here 
the sacred pole beside the altar); and it is usual 
to trace this ‘cultus reform of Jlezekiah’ in a 
general way to the influence of Isaiah. But the 
following period knows nothing of such reforms 
by JJezekiah.t This is explained, indeed, by a 
late gloss in 2 K 21 3ff * as due to the circumstance 
that IJezekiah’s son, Manasseh, rebuilt the de¬ 
stroyed high places and set up a new ’ dsherdh . 
But the whole description contained in 2 K 2*2 and 
23 permits of no doubt that the state of things 
which was finally put an end to by Josiah’s cultus 
reform had been for centuries regarded as quite 
unobjectionable, and had accordingly maintained 
itself without any opposition. Nay, as we see 
from 2 K 23 13 , this held good even of the 4 high 
places,’ i.e. places of sacrifice, which Solomon once 
erected on the Mount of Olives for the convenience 
of his heathen wives. 

But if in this respect the influence of Isaiah 
upon JJezefciah cannot be maintained, especially 
as nowhere in Isaiah do we hear a word against 
the high places or the mazzebOth , such influence is 
very probable in another direction. We have seen 
that Isaiah, owing to his conception of God, felt 
himself called to a fiery polemic against the images 
of Jahweh. And so it was he, doubtless, that in¬ 
spired JJezefciah’s destruction of the brazen serpent 
made by Moses (2 K 18 4 ),J and brought about—at 
least in circles favourably disposed to the teaching 
of the prophets—a general abandonment of images 
of Jahweh. This supposition is favoured especi¬ 
ally by the circumstance that in after-times Jere¬ 
miah found occasion, indeed, to inveigh vigorously 
against heathen idols, but not, to all appearance, 
against images of Jahweh. 

In what has been said above we do not mean to 
affirm that the idea of centralizing the cultus, 
which was first realized in 621 through the law¬ 
book of IJilkiah, was wholly remote in the time of 

* The Prophets of Israel , Edinburgh, 1882, p. 274 f. 

f The attempt of W. Erbt ( Die SichersteUung desMonotheismus , 
Gottingen, 1903), notwithstanding, to trace the concentration of 
the cultus to Qezefciah must be pronounced a failure. 

t The note on this subject cannot, like the rest of the nar¬ 
rative, be the work of the Deuteronomist, but must have been 
taken from the so-called Great Book of Kings used by him as a 
source. 


Isaiah, or altogether foreign to that prophet's own 
mind. Not that, after the fashion of the ancient 
national religion, he reposed a carnal confidence in 
the continuance of the temple, as a place which 
Jahweh could not under any circumstances give 
over to the enemies of His people. But the idea 
that Jahweh, or at least a form of manifestation 
of Jahweh, dwelt upon Zion, was familiar even to 
Isaiah. Even he sees in Zion—although in an 
infinitely deeper, spiritual sense—a bulwark of the 
theocracy (28 16 ), the dwelling-place and hearth of 
God ( 8 la 29 lf * [if in the latter passage= 

4 hearth'] 31 9 ). This idea of the 4 house of Jahweh * 
was, however, clearly opposed to the partitioning 
of Jahweh among a number of sanctuaries; and, 
if Isaiah himself did not yet press for a concen¬ 
tration of the cultus, this may have been simply 
because he attached no importance at all to the 
external cultus, especially in the then prevailing 
forms. On the other hand, they may be right 
who discover in Isaiah’s band of disciples the forces 
we have to thank for the first preliminary steps 
towards the law-book of Deuteronomy. 

Meanwhile, however, things had taken quite a 
different course. After the death of Sargon (705), 
Hezefciah, manifestly with the strong disapproval 
of Isaiah, had allowed himself to be drawn into 
the vortex of the rebellion of Western Asia against 
Sennacherib. It is not improbable that the king I 
himself would have preferred to listen to the 
counsels of the prophet, but that he was not 
strong enough to withstand the veritably intoxi¬ 
cated war-party. Isaiah (cf. especially 30 lfl * 31 1£r ) 
declared with the utmost frankness how the 
alliance with Egypt against Assyria, which was 
promoted at first secretly and then openly, was 
to be judged from Jahweh’s point of view. But 
when the catastrophe had befallen, when the land 
was frightfully ravaged by the Assyrians, and (as 
we now know from the cuneiform inscriptions) 
over 200,000 of tlie inhabitants had been carried 
captive, Isaiah comes forward to announce that 
J ahweh intends, not the destruction but the deliver¬ 
ance of the sorely beset capital. Without doubt, 
this change of opinion on the part of the prophet 
was due, al>ove all, to tlie perfidy with which 
Sennacherib, in spite of the submission of Hezekiah 
and the payment of an enormous tribute by Judah 
(2 K 18 14ff *), insisted upon the surrender of the 
city. 

5. The incredible happened. The Assyrians 
were compelled by pestilence to beat a hasty 
retreat; Jerusalem saw itself saved in the course 
of a night. The prophetical insight of Isaiah had 
achieved a great triumph. But the practical 
application of these occurrences, which was made 
by popular opinion and, if not by (lezekiah him¬ 
self, soon afterwards by his son Manasseh, was to 
the following effect. The deliverance -was attri¬ 
buted, not to the God of the prophets, with His 
inexorable demands, but to the ancient national 
God of the land, Jahweh, who, from regard to His 
own honour, could never give over city and temple 
to the heathen, provided only that there was no 
lack of offerings— in extreme cases, even child- 
sacrifices—presented to Him. That this fancy as 
to the certain efficacy of child-sacrifice—a notion 
which was the offspring of a naturalistic concep¬ 
tion of God—had not died out even in Judah, is 
proved by the unimpeachable note of 2 Ch 28 s 
regarding the offering of his own sons by Abaz (in 
all probability in the year 735, during the stress of 
the Sj ro - Ephraimitic war). But what happened 
then as an isolated occurrence in the extremity of 
need, what was a relapse to a stage of religion 
that had been overcome through the prophets, 
became to all appearance the rule under Manasseh : 
the old naturalism revived, the whole life-work of 
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an Isaiah and a Micah seemed to have been in 
vain. Regarding the varied and gross idolatry of 
Manasseh, all that we can learn is on the authority 
of a late addition (2 K 21**) to the older narrative 
of the Deuteronomic writer. It is quite possible, 
however, that Manasseh did not shrink from an 
amalgamation of the cult of Jaliweh with that of 
the host of heaven.* But the child-sacrifice with 
which he is charged, as well as the magic and 
sorcery and necromancy, and no less the 'dshcrah 
at which the Deuteronomic compiler takes such 
umbrage (21 7ff *), are certainly to be put down to 
the account, not of a disposition to idolatry but of 
a radically mistaken view of the kind of worship 
that was pleasing to God. When, again, the 
shedding of much innocent blood is attributed 
(v. 16 ) to him, this may refer to nothing more than 
outbreaks of hatred and cruelty in general. But 
we shall probably not be wrong in thinking, above 
all, of the blood of martyrs, of prophets, and pro¬ 
phets’ disciples, who in holy indignation withstood 
the abominations that were creeping in, and who 
paid for their opposition with their life. As is well 
known, a tradition, which may be more than a 
pure legend, includes the aged Isaiah among the 
victims of the senseless fury of the king. 

It is worthy of note that since the time of 
Micah, whose swan-song, full of the bitterest com¬ 
plaints, may be preserved in the fragment Mic 
7 1 " 6 , the voice of Jahweh prophecy had been, so far 
as we know, completely hushed. The oracle of 
Nafmm against Nineven (dating probably about 
660), lies, in view of its contents, outside our 
sphere of consideration; while the next prophet, 
Zephaniah ( r. . 630), already belongs to the time of 
Josiali. This lacuna of some 60 years in the suc¬ 
cession of prophets is surely not to be explained on 
the ground that cowardly fear of man dosed the 
mouths of those who were raised up by God. 
Rather may we say, it was only natural that, in 
view of the cheerless condition'of public religion 
and the complete purposelessness of any opposi¬ 
tion, religious zeal concentrated itself above all on 
literary work, in order to prepare in this way the 
dawn of better days. We should probably assign 
to this period not only the preliminary steps to¬ 
wards Hilkiah’s law-book (see above, p. 699 l, )> but 
in all probability also the combining of the early 
sources, J and E, of the Pentateuch—possibly also 
other fresh recensions of the earlier Historical 
books and Prophetical writings. 

6 . The language of Zepli 1 permits us to look 
far into the conditions that prevailed prior to 
Jeremiah’s coming upon the scene. Zephaniah 
commences with the threat of an annihilating 
judgment, which is to sweep away man and beast 
Judah and Jerusalem are to be. affected by it 
because of their prevailing idolatry. But, along¬ 
side of the idolaters, Zephaniah (l* 1 *) knows also 
of men who seek not after Jahweh because He can 
neither bestow happiness nor inflict harm. This 
conclusion is again characteristic of the stand¬ 
point of national religion ; its adherents are com¬ 
pletely mistaken as to the power of the God of 
Israel. Long experience has taught them that He 
is no match tor the gods of the world-empires. It 
is not then by any means that they deny His 
existence, but they deny that there is any profit in 
serving Him. Of what use is a God who can 
render no help? The idea that the seeming in 
activity of Jahweh is due to the fault of Hie people 
themselves is incomprehensible to them : ‘ they 
are settled upon their lees ’ (v. 12 ). 

* The altars for the whole host of heaven, mentioned in 2 E 
21®, are derived from 281*, but in the latter passage it may very 
well be Jahweh altars that are meant. Are we to hold, with 
Budde, that Manasseh regarded the Assyrian star-gods as 
vassals of Jahweh ? 


7. Jeremiah, who came upon the scene shortly 
after Zephaniah, had to combat first of all the carnal 
security with which the deluded people shut theii 
eyes to the terrible seriousness of the situation. 
All signs of approaching ruin, all calls to repent¬ 
ance, were unheeded, thanks to the vain notion 
that, if it came to the worst, Jahweh must snatch 
the city and the temple out of the enemy’s hands 
(cf., especially, 7 4ff * 8ir ). In this delusion they 
were constantly encouraged by false prophets, who 
sought to heal the hurt of the people hastily, 
saying, ‘ Feace, peace,’ when there was no peace 
(8 11 ). From these circles naturally emanated after¬ 
wards the encouragement to a senseless resistance 
of the Chaldseans, contrary to the unceasing ex¬ 
hortation of Jeremiah to patient submission, as 
what was alone in conformity with the purpose 
of J ah weh. 

But once more it seemed as if that indispensable 
change in the religious sentiments of the people, 
for which the prophets had Avrouglit in vain, was 
to be accomplished from another quarter. The 
contents of the law-book found bjiHilkiah* had 
produced an immense impression, at least upon the 
pious king Josiali, and had led him to introduce 
this code, and, at a solemn gathering in the temple, 
to bind the whole people to observe it (2 K 23* ff -)- 
The circumstance that before doing so he took 
counsel (22 li2tr -)» not with Jeremiah but with the 
prophetess ljukhih, can be explained only on the 
supposition that Jeremiah happened to be absent 
from Jerusalem at the time. For that Jeremiah 
himself placed great hopes on this law-book is 
evident from the fact that he still, about the year 
605, utters very earnest exhortations to render 
obedience to it \ll lfl ). At a later period, indeed, 
the uselessness even of this last attempt appears to 
have become quite clear to him; for while he sharply 
denounces (34 12ff ), al»out the year 5N8, the neglect 
of a Deuteronomic command, he no longer men¬ 
tions the law-book as a whole. 

y ilkiah’s law-book did not fail at first of outward 
results. Apart from the rigid concentration of the 
whole of the cultus at Jerusalem,t it led to a 
radical cultus reform in general. One is astounded 
in reading 2 K 23 4ir - to learn Avhat, up till iioav, had 
been possible in and around Jerusalem, under the 
eyes of so pious a king as Josiali. But it would 
be wrong to represent the improvement of outAvard 
conditions as the only aim of the laAv-book in ques¬ 
tion. We have already (p. 687 f.) seen that the 
Avhole of Deuteronomy is inspired A\ith the spirit 
of true JaliAveh prophecy, that the service of God 
and the moral conduct it requires are based upon 
truly religious motives, namely, the humble re¬ 
cognition of one’s oavu unAvorthiness, loA r e to God, 
and hearty gratitude for His inexhaustible bene¬ 
fits. Josiali himself may have been deeply im¬ 
pressed and permeated with these ideas. But the 
reform which he based upon them remained for 
the mass of the people simply a royal decree A\hich 
showed its effects in a variety of external matters, 

* Regarding this law-book it must suffice here (cf. also above, 
p. 671 to remark that, although not wholly identical with our 
present Book of Deuteronomy, it must have had the closest 
afiinity with the latter. Further, we have to confess ourselves 
convinced that the discovery of the book by tfilkiab was really 
accidental (on the occasion of repairs on the temple) and not due 
to some collusion between Shapnan and Hilfciah, with a view to 
imposing upon the king. The fruit of holy *eal in prophetical 
circles (see above, p. 699^), the expression of a firm conviction 
that only by the centralizing of the cultus was deliverance still 
possible, the book may have been deposited in the temple in the 
time of Manasseh, in the hope of better days, and afterwards 
(perhaps on the death of the depositor) forgotten. Only thus ii 
it explicable that 18 years of Josiah’s reign had passed before it 
was discovered. What object could the authors of the alleged 
‘pious fraud ’ have had in waiting so long, when all the condi¬ 
tions were extremely favourable for its perpetration f 

1 The attempt of Fries (Die Gesetzesgehrift den Kbnigz Josia, 
Leipzig, 1908) to explain away the demand of Dt 12 for thi oon 
centration of the cultus is a complete failure. 
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but, so far os the inward disposition was concerned, 
left everything as before. Moreover, the new law¬ 
book produced one effect which can hardly have 
been intended by its authors, but which was in¬ 
evitable all the same. The written Law , being 
apparently the exhaustive revelation of the Divine 
will, rendeied the living word of the prophets really 
superfluous, in spite of the promise of Dt 18 18 . The 
supreme authority now rests with the letter of the 
Law. It is by this standard that the Deuteronomic 
redactors of the Books of Kings judge the theo¬ 
cratic quality of the different kings (of. also Dt 17 18 ). 
All that is really left to the prophets is the task of 
expounding and enforcing the Law. 

The decisive proof that the elfect of Josiah’s 
reform was only an external one, is found in the 
treatment to ■which Jeremiah was constantly sub¬ 
jected on account of his calls to repentance and 
his threatenings of judgment (20 lrf *)* The old 
dogma of the inviolability of the city and the 
temple still persisted unweakened in the popular 
imagination. The people, it is true, are on one occa¬ 
sion (26 ltf *) so overpowered by the greatness of the 
prophet that they shield him successfully from the 
fury of the priests and the false prophets, and even 
among the princes of Judah there were not want¬ 
ing some that fa\oured Jeremiah (3C 10 * **); but all 
this could not check the infatuation of his enemies. 
Among the latter we have to reckon, abo\ e all, 
king JehoiakiiTi. With mingled defiance and fear 
he burned (3G-’ lff -) the roll containing Jeremiah’s 
messages from God, as if the final doom of Judah 
and Jerusalem could he averted by the destruction 
of the writing which announced it. And, even 
nftei a terrible warning had been furnished hy the 
deportation (in 597) oi Jehoiachin and the spirit¬ 
ual heads of the people, the activity of the false 
piophets continued 29 lff ). King Zedckiah 

vacillated continually between fear of the Divine 
word spoken by the prophet and of the threats of 
the war-party, until finally his dread of the latter 
gained the upper hand, and he abandoned tic- 
prophet to them (38 411 -)- If evidence were still 
wanting that the Judah of those days was ripe for 
judgment, it would be supplied hy the circumstance 
that it was a foreigner, an Ethiopian, w ho rescued 
the great sufferer from an ignominious death. But 
even the last drop in Jeremiah's bitter cup w r as not 
to be spared him, namely, to see that even the ter¬ 
rible Divine judgment which overtook Jerusalem in 
586 had remained w ithout effect on the remnant of 
the people that w r as left in the land. In 597 they 
had refused to believe in the real seriousness of the 
Divine judgment, but after the murder of Gedaliah 
at Mi#pah they are seized with mad terror, for now 
they entertain no doubt that Jab well has for ever 
forsaken the land anil abandoned His people. In 
Egypt, to which, in spite of all the effoits of the 
prophet to dissuade them, they fled, taking him 
along with them, thev commenced afresh the cult 
of the queen of heaven, and attributed all the 
disasters of recent times simply to the interrup¬ 
tion of this cult (by the reforms of Josiah). No 
wonder that in the effrontery with which they 
proclaim these sentiments <reremiah sees a self- 
condemnation which excluded all thought of re¬ 
pentance and forgiveness. 

If, in spite of all his hitter disillusionings, 
Jeremiah still expected (see above, p. 697) the re¬ 
settlement of the exiles in their native land, and 
the establishment of a * new T covenant,’ based on 
the true knowledge of God, between God and 
Israel, this is a striking evidence of the uncon¬ 
querable certainty with which he clung to the 
revelations of his God. He looked for the great 
transformation, consisting in a complete renewal 
of heart, to be yet wrought by God Himself (31 81<r ). 
His younger contemporary, Ezekiel, sees in % 


somewhat different light the further course of 
God’s ways with Israel. He, too, is aware that 
the rebellious disposition of the people can be over¬ 
come only by a new heart and spirit bestowed by 
God ; but the way to this leads, according to him, 
through a school of iron discipline, which accustoms 
the people to ^uite new forms of worship, and leads 
to the final triumph of the idea that for all Israel’s 
acquirements and actions there is but one supreme 
standard and one final goal—God’s holiness. 

V. Ezekiel. 

1 . The great importance of Ezekiel for the fur¬ 
ther development of the religion of Israel, as 
we have sketched it at the close of the preceding 
section, could not be recognized until the depend¬ 
ence of the Priests’ Code upon his programme for 
the future (Ezk 40-48) was placed beyond doubt. 
As long as it was held possible that he, the priest, 
occupied the leisure of the Exile in constructing 
fantastic variations on the priestly legislation 
which had already been long in existence, nothing 
could be made of his book, or at least of the clos¬ 
ing parts of it. Nay, it was possible, as we see 
from the Talmud, even to dispute whether the 
Book of Ezekiel was entitled to a place at all in 
the canon of the Old Testament. But quite a 
different judgment has to he formed if Ezlc 40-48 
is to be regarded as a bold sketch of the future 
form of the State and the cultus. Then the * priest 
in prophet’s clothing’ is all at once transformed 
into the pioneering genius, the real creator of 
Judaism in the narrower sense, the religion of the 
Law, which is the subsequent form of the religion 
of Israel. Not as if on that account the name of 
prophet is to he denied him altogether. On the 
contiary, we shall see immediate]}" that in every 
particular he attaches himself to his predecessor— 
to Jeremiah in particular—and that he frequently 
assumes their ideas as self-evident. But with all 
this it remains true that, for the realizing of God’s 
plans with Israel and of the demands and the 
promises of the earlier prophets, he looks to the 
establishment of a priestly State, whose chief aim 
shall he the conserving of the holiness of God 
This last idea is Ezekiel’s own, and through it he 
acquired an extraordinary inlluence on succeeding 
ages. 

2. The truth that Ezekiel simply takes for granted 
the religious notions of his predecessors, holds 
good in quite a remarkable w T ay of his ronreption 
of God. The zeal with which he constantly insists 
upon his two main themes—the guilt of the people 
and tlie way to its removal—scarcely gives him any 
occasion for specific declarations regarding the being 
and attributes of God. Indeed, if one were to judge 
merely by appearances, Ezekiel’s detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the glory (in;) of Jaliweh as His sensible 
form of manifestation (l 98 *' 43- f -, cf. above, p. 6^9'’f.), 
and of the temple as the place of God’s throne and 
the place of the soles of His feet (43 7 ), might seem 
a return to long superseded material conceptions 
of the Godhead. But it is inconceivable that to 
Ezekiel the * glory ’ of Jahweh which dwells in 
the temple should be wholly identical with His 
essential being. He himself inveighs (8 12 ) against 
the silly delusion of those who had been left in 
Judah, that ‘Jahweh sees us not, Jahweh hath 
forsaken the land.’ But, above all, it is note¬ 
worthy how Ezekiel handles the attitude of Jahweh 
to the heathen peoples hostile to Israel. Scarcely 
anyw’here # do we find an indication of the reasons 
for this attitude, or a rejection of false notions, 

* It is. in any case, one of the very isolated exceptions, when 
in 29^8 it is put forward as one result of the judgment upon 
Egypt that this country shall be no more a source of confidence 
for Israel. 
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except the very frequently recurring formula, ‘ tliat 
they may know that I am Jah well ’ (so four times 
over in the oracle against Edom in ch. 35). This 
is as much as to say, ‘ that My absolute omnipo¬ 
tence, My absolute sovereignty over all peoples of 
the earth, My inviolable holiness, may be brought 
to their consciousness/ Nay, in view of SC 20 *-, it 
looks auite as if Jahweh’s only reason for resolving 
ujpon the restoration of Israel was that their con¬ 
tinuing in exile gave occasion for blasphemies on 
the part of the heathen, and the consequent dis¬ 
honouring of His holy name. 

3. The thought of the election of the people and 
of the benefits bestowed upon them by JahAveh 
appears only in the striking allegory contained in 
16 4ff - wff. j where there is clearly dependence upon the 
ideas of Deuteronomy, and the inference is silently 
implied of the immensity of the debt of gratitude 
Avhicli the Divine goodness imposes upon Israel. 
The ethical demands of Jahweh, collected in a sort 
of canon in Ezk (cf. also 22 6ff *), partly agree 
verbatim with those of the pre - exilic prophets, 
but are partly intermingled already with allusions 
to specifically religious or, more precisely, ritual 
obligations (regard to Avhat is sacred to Jahweh, 
Sabbath observance, refraining from sacrifice upon 
the high places, etc.). In his view of the moral 
responsibility of the individual, Ezekiel attaches 
himself entirely to the teaching of Jeremiah. Like 
the latter (cf. Jer 31*® 4 -), he opposes the delusion 
that JafiAveh makes the cliildicn sutler innocently 
for the sins of the fathers (18 2ff -); on the contrary, 
‘be that sinneth, he shall die’ (v. 20 ). But tiie 
general rule expressed in this last saying does not 
exclude the efficacy of timely repentance : Jahweh 
Avills not the death of the sinner, but that he 
should turn and live (v . 23 33 11 ). Therefore He takes 
measures even for the Avarning of the ungodly by 
the prophets, and the latter are held fully respon¬ 
sible if they neglect- this duty (3 17fl - 33). 

4. The rarity with which the above ideas are 
touched upon in Ezekiel is plainly OAving to the 
circumstance that he feels himself in the first 
instance far more impelled to give strong expres¬ 
sion to his holy indignation at the sins and the 
consequently enormous <milt of his people. Hence 
his Divine commission lias for its very starting- 
point that he is sent to ‘ the apostate on 9 s, the 
house of rebellion’ (2 s * 8 5 5ff -and often). And in¬ 
deed it is always the same complaint that occupies 
the foreground in all his arraignments of the 
people, namely, that of gross apostasy from Jahweh 
—idolatry. 

In order rightly to appreciate this charge, two 
things must be kept in view, (a) First of all, by 
idolatry Ezekiel understands not merely the actual 
worship of strange, heathen gods/ such as he once 
beheld ( 8 lff *) in a vision, when he saw carried on in 
the temple at Jerusalem the worship of the ‘ image 
of jealousy ’ (?an ’ dsherak) and of all kinds of creep¬ 
ing tilings, the lamenting for Tammuz, and the 
adoration of the sun. He includes in the terra the 
whole of the Jahweh cult, in so far as it is com¬ 
bined with the use of images of JaliAveh and sacri¬ 
ficial worship on the so-called ‘ high places. ’ 

The Book of Deuteronomy makes no secret that 
the abolition, of the high place worship is an inno¬ 
vation, which must he carried out with a certain 
measure of forbearance. For it really amounted 
to counting every spot outside Jerusalem profane 
--an intolerable idea to the ancient Avay of think¬ 
ing. Consequently, Deuteronomy had conceded 
to the former priests of the high places at least 
the right of officiating in the ■temple, and at the 
same time commended them as far as possible 

* There is no evidence for the view of Robertson Smith and 
Bmend, that in Ezk 8 it is ancient Israelitish family or tribal gods 
that are in view. 


to kindness at the hands of the people. An 
absolute condemnation of the high place worship 
as a heinous sin Avas thus far from its intention, 
although it held that subsequent to the time 
of Solomon the confining of the cultus to the 
temple had become a universal obligation. Quite 
different is the judgment of Ezekiel. The occur¬ 
rences of the year 597, by which he had suffered so 
much personally, and the days that folloAved, had 
revealed to him that the roots of the evil lay too 
deep to be removed by the reforms of Josiali. Not 
only from the time of Solomon, but from the very 
first the Avorship of Israel, even when it had 
Jahweh for its object, had been pure idolatry, 
masquerading first in Egyptian (23 3 * *) * and after- 
Avaras in Canaanite dress. The latter is what is 
referred to by the prophet at the commencement 
of his great arraignment of Jerusalem in cli. 16 : 
‘ Thy birth and thy nativity are of the land of the 
Canaanites; thy father Avas an Amorite, and thy 
mother a Hittite.’ Ezekiel’s intention here is not 
to teach anything new about the earliest history 
of Israel, but simply to characterize in the strongest 
fashion the heathenish form of its worship. This 
comes out not only in the tAvo great indictments 
of chs. 16 and 23, but also elsewhere (cf. e.fj. 44 6ir *). 
The heathen character of this worship is slioAvn to 
consist not only in specifically heathen practices 
connected with the cultus, such as excess and 
immorality at the saeriiicial meals, but in the 
utter lack of fine feeling for what is holy and 
worthy of the Deity. No Avonder that Ezekiel 
regarded the transferring of this cultus to one 
sanctuary as only a half measure, Avhicli must now 
be energetically superseded by a aa hole one. For, 
even after the reforms of Josiah, the sanctuary 
had been further ‘ defiled 5 ; in particular, images 
of JaliAveh appear to ha\e been afterwards reintro¬ 
duced and to have played an important role (5 11 

6 4ff. IS 720). 

(5) But, secondly, the charge of idolatry as 
adultery against Jahweh includes also courting 
the favour and aid of the heathen poAvers. This 
is clearly the case in 16-’ wr -, probably al^o in 23 :J - 8 - 
i 4 f. si. elsewhere it is sometimes doubtful whether 
actual apostasy to heathen gods, as the result of 
political intercourse, is not intended. To Ezekiel, 
indeed, all contact with the sphere of heathendom 
causes outward and inAvard defilement. 

5. In the vieAv of Ezekiel, both kingdoms (Samaria 
in 23 4 under the name i 0h6lah = t her [oavii] tent,’ 
and Jerusalem under the name ) Ohdlibd/i= ‘ my tent 
is in her ’) are naturally in the same condemnation. 
Yet Judah’s guilt is greater in so far as she has 
not only failed to take Avar nin g from the fate of 
Sodom and of Samaria, but has acted even more 
corruptly than these her sisters. Therefore the ill- 
fortune of the latter is to be reversed, that they 
may serve for the profound humiliation of Judah ; 
for the latter has shown by her conduct, that, in 
comparison Avith herself, even Sodom and Samaria 
still deserved consideration (IB 48 "* 23 n ). 

6. The special charges made by Ezekiel (esp. 
22 6ff *) against Jerusalem are concerned, above all, 
with the perverting of justice and the committing 
of deeds of violence, and remind us strongly of the 
eveT recurring complaints of the earlier prophets. 
The only strange feature is the emphatic mention 
of incest (22 10fr *), which it is impossible to under¬ 
stand in a figurative sense. Moreover, all classes 
share in the general corruption: the king (Zede- 
kiah), avIio is to pay heavily for his perjury* and 

* The picture of gross unchastity which the prophet draws 
in such realistic fashion in chs. 16 and 23 can only be intended, 
in accordance with a familiar usage of language, to stand toi 
idolatry (a view which is confirmed by 20 s ); and thus the sug¬ 
gestion is very natural that Ezekiel was led to the above judg¬ 
ment by referring Am 6 s8 to the Egyptian period of the people’s 
history. 
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breach of treaty (17 ia<r *); the princes, who are like 
wolves and worthless shepherds (22 27 34 1 ®*); the 
priests, who are forgetful of their duties ( 22 s6 ); 
the lying prophets (IS 1 ®* 22 s8 ) and prophetesses 
(13 17 ®*), who lull the people into false security. 

All this guilt cries for vengeance. A feeling of 
pity for the perishing people is awakened, indeed, 
in the heart of Ezekiel by the view of the approach¬ 
ing terrible judgment, but the transgression is too 
great for pardon to be still possible (9 s ll 13 and 
often). Even such examples of piety as Noah, 
Daniel, and Job could now effect nothing by their 
intercession ; at most they would be able to save 
only themselves (14 14 ®*). The judgments that now 
threaten are only the close of those that have long 
—always, indeed, in vain—been impending over 
Israel. Quite peculiar in this connexion is the 
prophet’s doctrine that Jahwch has punished the 
Israelites for their apostasy by giving them com¬ 
mandments that were not good, as, for instance, 
the order for child-sacrifice. Only in tins sense 
can the language of 20 25rt * be understood, even if 
the prophet in 16 juf * and 23 3y speaks of these 
sacrifices as offered to idols. But it is almost 
inconceivable that Ezekiel should have repre¬ 
sented child - sacrifice as instituted by Jahwch 
Himself for the purpose of destroying Israel. 
Perhaps he speaks of the command of Ex 22 Jd 
as * not good ’ simply because it ga\ e occasion to 
the delusion that God demanded not only the 
dedication but the actual sai l dice of the first¬ 
born. 

Ezekiel foresees with perfect clearness the ap¬ 
proach of the Chahheuiis ( 21 - 7 ®*), the siege of the 
city, with all its Jionoi^ (4 lff * !«*•), as well as its 
burning to the ground (10 s ). By symbolical actions 
he poi trays the fate of the besieged, the fresh 
decimation of those w T ho had appaiently escaped 
(5 lfr ), and their departure to exile ( 12 - J ®). Sword, 
famine, and pestilence shall devour them without 
intermission ; the land shall become a desolation 
and. along with its people, the subject of savage 
mockery by the heathen (5 14ft * 33-™) ; the inhabit¬ 
ants themselves, carried into exile, shall have to eat 
unclean bread in the place of their captivity (4 9tf -). 

7. But this casting off is not to be final. It 
would appear, indeed, from 21 * 5 ®* as if the pious 
and the ungodly were alike to be overw helmed by 
the judgment — a declaration to which Ezekiel 
evidently felt impelled for the time by the facts 
of the case; but at bottom the old Prophetic ex¬ 
pectation abides, that a certain number, however 
few, shall escape sword and famine, wild beasts, 
and pestilence (14 21 ®*). For Ezekiel beholds in 
spirit (0 4 ®*) not only the fall of Jerusalem into the 
hands of the enemy, but also the mark put by the 
angel on the foreheads of those who are destined 
to escape. And, further, he sees in spirit (37 1 ®*) 
the resurrection of the dead bones (i.e. the people 
sunk as it were into the grave in exile) by the 
breath of God, which awakens them to new’ life. 
Those who are brought back to the Holy Land 
shall henceforward, after the removal of all the 
former abominations, dwell there secure, and re¬ 
joice in rich blessings from J ah web’s hand (ll 17f * 
28 28,i 34 38ff ' 36 M,S3ff ’ 39 s5 ®*). For He remembers His 
former promises, forgives Jerusalem all her sins, 
and concludes with her an ever enduring covenant 
(16®°®* 37 s ®). He can no more hide His face from 
His people now that He has poured out His spirit 
upon them (39 s9 ). And, as the result of this 
receiving of the spirit of God, it is promised that 
the old nature shall have its place taken by 
another spirit and a new heart/ that the stony 

* The call in 1831, in a somewhat different connexion, * Make 
you a new heart and a new spirit,’ does not invalidate the 
truth that the bestowal of the new spirit can come from God 
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heart shall be changed into a soft heart of flesh 

(His 36"®**). 

8 . In so far as its fulfilment necessitates an 
extraordinary interposition of God, the last men¬ 
tioned promise may already be included in the 
category of Messianic prophecies (in the wider 
sense). Such prophecies, even in the narrower 
sense, are found in Ezekiel, although sparingly 
and with no special emphasis. Thus the tender 
sprout taken from the top of the tall cedar, and 
planted on a high and lofty mountain (the temple 
hill), where it grows to be a majestic cedar (H 254 ®-), 
can stand only for the Messianic king of David’s 
race, under whom Israel is to dwell secure. By 
his exaltation shall the heathen kingdoms (‘all 
the trees of the field *) learn to know the power of 
Jahweh. There is no mention here then of the 
exercise of world-empire by the Messianic king. 
So also in 21 32 * f 27 * it is said only that the State 
shall lie low until he comes to whom it [sc. the 
rule] belongs and to whom Jahweh gives it. A 
descendant of David is first expressly promised by 
Ezekiel in 34 28f *; but even there not as the cham¬ 
pion and saviour of the people, but only as the 
faithful shepherd, who shall feed the flock after 
Jahweh Himself (v. 1 ®-, clearly dependent on Jer 
23 lfl ) lias intervened on behalf of His sheep and 
even zealously discharged the shepherd’s office for 
them (v. 11 ®*). It is only after this that. He is to 
set oxer them a single shepherd, namely His 
servant David. That this does not mean king 
David rc<1 trims, but, as in the case of the ‘ righteous 
shoot’ of David in Jer 23 5 , only one who mles in 
the spirit of David, is show n by the simple fact 
that lie is not once called ‘ king’; on the contrary, 
it. is said in v .- 4 ‘I, Jahwch, will he their God, 
and my servant David shall be priitre (kv?*;) in the 
midst of them.* But, beyond this, nothing is predi¬ 
cated of him. It is Jahweh alone that concludes a 
covenant of peace with the people (v. 25 ®*), confers 
upon them security from wild beasts, as well as 
from oppression and mockery by their enemies, 
and imparts rich fertility to the land. The same 
prediction occurs in 37 s2 ®* in connexion with the 
symbolic action w’hereby two staves (Judah and 
Joseph) are to be joined together in the hand 
of Ezekiel. Even the long fallen irtliem king¬ 
dom is to be reunited with Judah so as to form 
one kingdom under one king. But once more it 
is Jahweh Himself (v. 28 ) who delivers and purifies 
them, that they may become again His people. 
Now’, it is true that in 37-™', as compared with 34- 3 , 
there appears to be an advance in so far as 37 24f * 
declares not only ‘ and my servant David shall be 
king over them,’ but (v. 25 ) ‘my servant David 
shall rule over them for ever.* Can it be that the 
expectations of Ezekiel underwent such a trans¬ 
formation in the interval that he now" looked for a 
king w hose dominion should be unending ? This 
is impossible, for it would completely contradict 
the role which the 1 prince ’ (not the king) plays in 
the future programme of Ezk 40-48 (see below"). 
But, even apart from that, in ch. 37 as in ch. 34 
Jahweh appears so prominently as the. real Ruler 
dwelling in His sanctuary in the midst of the 
people and exercising towards them the everlast¬ 
ing covenant of peace, that there is scarcely room 
left for the idea of the Messiah. 

9. As elsew here in the expectations of the pro¬ 
phets regarding the future, a pretty large space is 
occupied in Ezekiel with tnreatenings against 
foreign nations; nay, it would seem from SO 3 ®* as 
if the ‘ Day of the Lord,’ which had been looked 
for from the time of Amos, was exclusively a 
day of judgment upon foreign peoples. The hos¬ 
tility of these peoples to Israel is also, it is true, 
specified as a ground of the Divine anger [thus w« 
have the malicious joy and thirst for revenge of 
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the Ammonites, 25®; the Moabites, v. 8 ; the 
Edomites, v. la , and again in eh. 35; the Philis¬ 
tines, 25 16 ; the Tyrians, 26* 2 ]; but the main point 
of view always is that all the splendour and proud 
display of the heathen is to be brought low, * in 
order that they may know that I am Jalnveh * 
(25 7 - u * 17 etc.). Hence the longest and the severest 
threatenings are directed against the haughtiest 
and most powerful peoples : against Tyre (chs. 
26-28), because she has declared herself to be the 
perfection of beauty (27 s ), and hei king has claimed 
even to be a god (28-) ; against the Egyptians (clis. 
29-32), because the Pharaoh has boasted, 4 mine is 
the Nile, I have made it ’ (20 3 ). God is going to 
punish this arrogance as He formerly punished 
that of the Assyrian warriors, w hose graves (as 
those of the most heinous offenders) are ‘ set in the 
uttermost parts of the pit ’ (3*2- J , where by the way 
there is the first approximation to a distinction 
between inhabitants of the under world, and thus 
to the doctrine of the pains of hell). 

10. A peculiarity of the eschatology of Ezekiel 
is his expectation of a hostile storm of great 
masses of people, led by Gog the prince of the 
land of Magog, against the resettled land of Israel, 
that is to say, after the dawn of the Messianic age 
(eh. 38 f.). Here too the essential point of view is 
that stated in 38 16 4 that the nations may know 
me when I shall show myself holy before their 
eyes’ (cf. also 39 7 ). Neither here nor anywhere 
else in Ezekiel is there any hint that this know¬ 
ledge is to lead further to these peoples attaching 
themselves to Jahweh and thus sharing in Israel's 
salvation. Gog is to fall upon the mountains of 
Israel; and so enormous shall be the number of 
his warriors, that for seven years on end their 
weapons shall serve for fuel, and seven years shall 
be required for the burying of their dead bodies. 

When Ezekiel (38 17 ) appeals to the predictions of 
former prophets concerning Gog, it is impossible to 
say what utterances of theirs (provided they have 
come down to us at all) he may have had in view. 
But, in any case, his allusion "to them is a proof 
that the pre-exilic prophecies had already become 
to him the object of reflexion. And this implies at 
the same time the consciousness that the old form 
of prophecy, as the pioduct of a diiect operation of 
the spirit of God, was practically extinct, and had 
essentially to be replaced by literary activity. 

11. To this last domain belongs, beyond doubt, the 
whole section made up of chs. 40-48, which, as was 
pointed out above, proved of epoch-making import¬ 
ance for the form afterwards assumed by the re¬ 
ligion of Israel, containing as it does a sketch of 
the new form to be given to the sanctuary and the 
cultus after the return of the people from exile.* 
Not that even in chs. 1-39 there are no hints at 
all pointing to this final aim of the Divine judg¬ 
ments, for we find such, for instance, in ‘20 40 ** and 
37 a6,a8 . But in chs. 40-48 these interests—the re¬ 
construction of the temple in all its details, the 
exact regulation of offerings and festivals, etc.— 
come so strongly into the foreground that every¬ 
thing else, t.e. all that does not belong to the 
cultus, looks like a mere appendage and scarcely 
worthy of mention. 

(a) All the manifold and complicated regula¬ 
tions in chs. 40-48 have, strictly viewed, only one 
underlying idea—namely, the perfect representa¬ 
tion and conservation of the holiness of God, in 
opposition to the endless detriment done to it in 
the pre-exilic period. This conservation, more¬ 
over, is to be effected by means of a great number 
of external institutions and ordinances. To be 
sure, these are at bottom only symbolical pictures 
of the Divine holiness and of the zeal directed 

* Of. Bertholet, Der Verfamiiuisentmurf des Ezechiel in seiner 
rtligiorngeschichtliohen Bedeutuny , Freiburg i. B., 1896. 


towards its maintenance, but strict attention to 
them is absolutely indispensable instead of being 
(as the sacrifices were m the estimation of the 
earlier prophets) merely an expression, that might 
be dispensed with at need, of a pious frame of 
mind. Ezekiel is in fact the founder of legal 
religion , the Levitical system. It is, above all, 
characteristic of this standpoint that any wrong 
done to the holiness of God is estimated exclusively 
as an objective fact, without regard to the inten¬ 
tion and motive of the author of the wrong. Un¬ 
witting Levitical defilement and knowing sin in¬ 
volve exactly the same degree of guilt. 

(6) At the head of all the regulations in question 
naturally stand those about holy ground. The 
idea that now the whole land is sacred to Jahweh, 
finds its symbolical expression in the high degree 
of holiness which attaches not only to the temple, 
the dwelling-place of Jahweh, but to the whole 
quarter surrounding the temple, on the summit of 
the hill (43 12 ). For city and temple are henceforth 
to stand on a very lofty mountain (40 54 ), in token 
that they surpass in importance every other spot 
on cm th. Any pollution of the sanctuary, such as 
was foi inerly occasioned by the close proximity of 
the royal gijives to the temple (43 7 ), is now r com¬ 
pletely excluded. The holiness of the fore-court is 
constantly recalled by the keeping shut of the east 
door (44 1 ), by which Jahweh returned from the 
Mount of Olives to the sanctuary. But the whole 
of the sacred precincts, including the quarters of 
the priests and the Levites, is a (crumuhui the land 
(45 ltt - 48 8ff ), a kind of oblation whereby all the rest 
of the land is likewise hallowed and made lit for use, 
as the fruits of the land are, through the rendering 
of the firstfruits to Jalnveh. Directly adjoining 
the sacred precincts is the giound occupied by the 
city, and the land which appeitains cx officio to the 
* prince.’ To the former of these a car hi in measure 
ol holiness still belongs; in fact, according to 4S^ 
(the closing w r ord of the whole section), the city is 
to be called Jahweh-shiunmuh, ‘Jahweh is there.’ 
It belongs to no one tribe exclush ely, but members 
of all the tribes are to people it (4S lsT ). 

(c) Suitably to its above significance, the city 
along with the sacred ter uni ah is the heait and 
almost the exact central point of the whole 
country; for to the north ol it lie seven, and to 
the south fi\e tribes, the hitter — quite contiary 
to the former historical state of things—including 
even Issacliar, Zebulun, anil Gad. The district to 
the east of the Jordan had been probably for a long 
time too largely occupied by heathen for Ezekiel 
to count it us any longer belonging to the Holy 
Land. On the other hand, the strangers dwelling 
in the midst of Israel, w r ho have begotten sons ( i.c . 
w ho are permanently settled there), are to be on 
exactly the same footing as native-born Israelites, 
and are equally to receive a possession (47“). The 
meaning of this at first sight strange prescription 
is simply that in the new State there can be only 
full-blooded members of the worshipping com¬ 
munity, possessed of equal rights, but sharing 
also equal responsibilities. 

(of) Finally, the idea that the land consecrated 
to Jahweh has His blessings showered upon it, 
finds very drastic expression in the prophecy of 
the temple spring (47 ltt, )> which, taking its ri*e 
under the temple itself, is at first a tiny rill, but 
after a course of 4000 cubits has already become a 
mighty river, w T hich causes the numerous trees on 
its banks to bear foliage that is ever green and 
fruits that never fail, which makes the w r aters of 
the Dead Sea wholesome and teeming with fish 
The explanation ottered for all this is that *be6ause 
the water proceeds from the sanctuary ’ it has a 
magical efficacy (47 1S ). 

(e) The degree to which even thi most subtle 
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prescriptions regarding points in the cultus are 
of importance m the eyes of Ezekiel, is shown 
by his regulations concerning the sacrificial tables 
(40 3Mr, ) > the priests 1 cells (42 18f *), the sin-offering 
in connexion with the seven days’ dedication of 
the altar (43 18flr *)» the measures and weights to 
be used in the cultus (45 9ff *)» the rules for festivals 
and sacrifices ( 45 m •; cf. also the complicated pre¬ 
scriptions as to the place and number of the 
sacrifices to be offered by the ‘prince,* ch. 46). 
With reference to the festivals, it is noteworthy 
that, as is shown even by their exact dating, they 
have now lost their connexion with the course of 
nature [w. as harvest festivals] and have Income 
simply church festivals; for, apart from the pro¬ 
hibition of leaven at the time of the Passover, 
there is no mention of anything but the official 
offerings to be presented (45 alff *). Very striking is 
the complete ignoring of the Feast of W eeks, which, 
on the ground of very ancient tradition, is retained 
even by P ; and no less so is the fact that the two 
days of atonement, of which Ezekiel places one at 
the beginning of each half of the year (45 18ff *), do 
not represent days of humiliation on the part of 
the people, but contemplate an atonement for the 
sanctuary by means of external ceremonies ‘on 
account of those who may have offended through 
error or ignorance.* The purifying of the temple 
building from Levitical defilement appears here a* 
the main object to such a degree that the cleansing 
of the heart, which to the pre-exilic piophets was 
by far the most important matter, remains un- 
liientioned. 

{/) Much of what is ordained by Ezekiel may 
have been based upon ancient tradition, which 
was perhaps familiar to him in connexion with the 
exercise of his duties as priest. New, however, 
beyond doubt, and of great consequence is his dis¬ 
tinction (40 46 and esp. 44 6fl -) between those priests of 
Levi who are also descendants of Zadok (i.c. who 
belong to the hereditary priesthood* established at 
Jerusalem), and those other priests of Levi who 
have ministered to the people in the times of error 
( i.e . the former priests of the high places). The 
priesthood in future is to peitain to the Zadokites 
alone. The other class are ‘ to bear the con .se¬ 
quences of their guilt* (44 10ff -)> and are condemned 
to discharge all the menial offices of the cultus w liich 
were formerly attended to by uncircumcised ones 
(slaves and prisoners of war). Ezekiel in this way 
first paved the way for that distinction between 
priests and Levites which is so familiar to us in P 
and the Chronicler, that we can hardly conceive 
of the cultus of Israel without it fi om the time of 
Sinai downwards, although, as a matter of fact, it 
is still quite unknown even to the Book of Deutero¬ 
nomy. 

(g) When we turn to the special rules for the 
riests (44 17ff -), it is again noteworthy that at the 
ead of their official duties (v. 23 ) is the instruction 
of the people in the distinction between holy and 
common, clean and unclean; it is only after this 
that there is mention of their judicial functions. 

(A) By the side of the priests the nasi or ‘ prince * 
plays, as was remarked above, a somewhat colour¬ 
less part. A head was necessary, and nothing was 
more natural than to form a connexion here with 
the historical tradition of many centuries, namely, 
the expectation of a political head belonging to 
the family of David. Surprise has been felt quite 
unnecessarily that Ezekiel does not assign to the 
priestly State a spiritual head—nay, that he is 
altogether silent about the ‘high priest.* Butin 
the pre-exilic period there had been no high priests 
at all, but at most at Jerusalem chief priests. The 
latter, moreover, were simply exalted officials of 
the king, and it may very well be that Ezekiel 
had good reasons for not wishing to see priestly 
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officials of this kind reintroduced. It was quite 
outside the scope of his ideas that in the new 
Jerusalem the place of the national political head 
should be taken by a spiritual one—in fact, by 
a high priest. Ezekiel, then, retained a political 
head ; but the latter is, strictly speaking, only the 
guarantor for the regular performance of the 
cultus. It is scarcely right to speak of a sovereign 
prince. If this nad has a tract of land assigned 
to him at the eastern and western ends of the 
tSriimdh, it is with the strangely distrustful remark 
added, ‘ that mv princes may no more oppress my 
people, but give the land to the house of Israel 
according to their tribes’ (45 8 46 18 ). The prince, 
indeed, receives a further M'timah from the people, 
levied on wheat, barley, oil, and sheep (45 18fl *); but 
in return he is to provide all the offerings for the 
congregation at the festivals, the new moons, and 
the Sabbaths, as well as the daily morning bumt- 
offering and meal-offering (46 1,tf *). The one pre¬ 
rogative he enjoys is that of entering the vestibule 
of the east door (which is usually closed), that 
from its threshold lie may behold the preparing 
of Iris sacrifices by the priests, and may stand there 
and pray (44 3 46^). That Ezekiel does not think 
of this nufti as the Messiah, is a fact that needs no 
proof. 

(?) When we now ask, finally,What was Ezekiel’s 
own view about the fulfilment of his programme 
for the future ?, the answer must be to the follow¬ 
ing effect. A distinction must be drawn between 
expectations the fulfilment of which was in no 
man’s power (such as the elevation of the temple 
hill, or the producing of the temple spring, or even 
the bringing back of the ten tribes), and expec¬ 
tations m it bin the range of human effort. With 
these last Ezekiel was perfectly in earnest, and he 
was fully justified by tlie further course of events. 
In some'instances, it is true, the force of ancient 
usage was stronger than the theory of the prophet, 
as, for example, in the case of the Feast of Weeks. 
Other prescriptions, such as the degrading of the 
former priests of the high places, evidently could 
he cai ried out only after severe conflicts and in a 
very much mitigated form. But, upon the whole, 
it remains true that we have now in P a rearrange¬ 
ment of the cultus approximating as nearly as 
possible to the prescriptions of Ezekiel. Particu¬ 
larly convincing is the evidence for this which is 
furnished by the parallels in P to the special rules 
for the priests contained in Ezk 44 17ff \ To all 
appearance, the priestly circles—and that, too, at 
different centres—had already begun during the 
Exile to reduce the ideas of Ezekiel to a cultus 
law. The fruit of these labours—varied, yet all 
inspired with the same spirit —was the great 
priestly book of history and law, the introduction 
of which gave to post-exilic Judaism the final 
stamp which it bears, not only in New Testament 
time* but down to the present day. 

But here once more tlie truth is manifested that 
historical development is not always in a straight 
line. Right in the midst of the labours devoted to 
the codification of a priestly law in tlie spirit of 
Ezekiel we come once more upon a powerful ex¬ 
hibition of genuine Jahweli prophetism in the 
form of the so-called Deutero-Isaiah, to which we 
must next turn our attention. 

VI. The so-called Deutebo-Isaiah. 

1 . It may now be regarded as finally established 
that with Is 40 an entirely new book commences, 
which nowhere makes any claim to be the work of 
Isaiah. The compass of this bo- called Deutero- 
Isaiah is still, however, the subject of controversy. 
According to the view that at one time generally 
prevailed, it embraced cbs. 40-66. But more and 
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more confirmation has been discovered for the 
proposition already propounded by Eichhom and 
reaffirmed by Kuenen, that a portion of these 
chapters can have been composed only at Jeru¬ 
salem after the return from the Exile.* At first 
it was thought sufficient to separate off chs. 63-66 
as a later addition, but finally it has become 
almost the general fashion to distinguish between 
chs. 40-55 as Deutero-Isaiah, and chs. 56-66 as 
Trito-Isaiah. The present writer is among those 
to whom this view commends itself as the correct 
one. It may be remarked that Is 40-66 is a strik¬ 
ing proof that questions of authenticity have little 
bearing upon the value of the religious and ethical 
contents—or, in short, upon the character as revela¬ 
tion—of an OT writing. The full meaning of the 
glorious book made up of Is 40-55 could be first 
appreciated and established only by those who 
taught men to understand it historically from the 
last years before the conquest of Babylon by CyTus 
(538 B.C.) and the return of a portion of the exiles 
as authorized by him. 

2. The book of the ‘Great Unknown* would 
have had significance enough for his contempor¬ 
aries even if it had been nothing more than a book 
of consolation for the exiles, assuring them of the 
end of the captivity, return to the Holy Land, and 
a renewed dispensation of J ah well’s grace. But 
it contains infinitely more than this. From an 
elevated prophetical viewpoint, which is scarcely 
readied again in the OT period, it brings the 
whole preceding history of Israel as well as its 
whole future under the scheme of an original, 
all-wise, saving purpose of Jahweli, which has for 
its object the whole world of nations. The barriers 
of national religion are here completely burst, and 
the foundation laid for a universal religion, and all 
this without the old Prophetic ideas of the election 
and pre-eminence of Israel being given up. How 
these two apparently heterogeneous notions could 
be united, will have to be shown afterwards. The 
whole, solitary glory of Deutero - Isaiah we shall 
best appreciate if we compare it with Ezekiel or 
the nearly contemporaneous passages Dt 4 iaf - and 
32 8 . In Ezekiel’s future expectations there was 
no room for any share of the heathen in the salva¬ 
tion of Israel. In Dt 4 19f *, again, the view is stated 
without any circumlocution that Jaliweh has des¬ 
tined the heathen to serve the star-gods ( i.e . prac¬ 
tically condemned them to idolatry), whereas He 
has chosen Israel to be His own possession. Quite 
the same notion is expressed in Dt 32 s ‘Jahweli 
fixed the bounds of the peoples according to the 
number of the gods’ [D'nfSjj \p, LXX dyytXwv deou, 
MT wrongly ‘j&nip: \a], i.e. He assigned to each of 
the (subordinate) gods a particular people, whereas 
He declared Israel to be His own heritage. 

3. We have just described Deutero-Isaiah’s fun¬ 
damental notion of a Divine purpose of salvation, 
which ib at present becoming plain — a purpose 
which includes all nations, ana which at the same 
time solves all the enigmas of Israel’s history. It 
is primarily under this notion that we must sub¬ 
sume all the declarations from which our prophet’s 
very lofty conception of God may be gathered. 

* The following have specially contributed to the elucidation 
of the controversy regarding Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah : Duhm, 
in his Commentary on Isaiah in the Kurzer Hdcom., Gottingen, 
1892, 2nd ed. 1902 [holds that Trito-Isaiah commences with ch. 
66]; Cheyne, Introduction to the Book of Isaiah , London, 1895 
[places 5<P-« 68. 69 under Artaxerxes ii. or in. ; 637-6412 about 
860 B.c.; ch. 66 under Darius Ochus]; H. Qressmann, Ueber die 
in Jes. cc. 56-66 vorausrfesctzten zeitgeschichtlichen Verhaltnisse , 
Gottingen, 1899 [holds that chs. 56-66 are not a unity, but that 
they are all post-exilic and emanate from Judaea]; E. Lattmann, 
Ueber die Abfassungszeit des Tritojesaja, Freiburg i. B., 1899 
[Trito-Isaiah is held to embrace 66-636 (except 59 6 -S and perhaps 
66 1<4 ) as well as chs. 66 and 66 (except 66 2 $ r 0, and to emanate 
wholly from the period between 467 and 446, prior to the arrival 
of Nehemiah; on the other hand, 687 ff &nd 64 dAte from between 
588 And 620]. 


An absolutely harmonious plan of the Universe 
implies the solity of God. Absolute monotheism 
here reaches its clearest and sharpest expression 
(43 10f - 44 8 - 8 45 61 * 14,18 ). The continuous fulfilment 
of the plan presupposes His eternity (41 4 44 6 ), un- 
changoableness (41 4 43 1 *), and always equally full 
power (40 iJ8flr ). God’s omnipotence is proved, above 
all, by His creative work: He alone nos stretched 
forth the heavens and formed the earth (40 12 * 22ff * 28 
42® 44* 45 la * 18 ) in the fulness of His omnipotence 
and the strength of His might (40 28 ); it needed 
but His call, and these things were there (48“). 
He is the maker of all families of men from the 
beginning (41 4 ), and controls by His sovereign 
omnipotence the fortunes even of the greatest 
(4Q23f.)—nay, the nations are before Him only as a 
drop on [the side of] the bucket or a speck of dust 
on the balance (40 16ff *). How shall the individual 
ever contend with Him, the potsherd with the j>otter 
(45 9 ) ? As in the first Isaiah, so here God is fre¬ 
quently called 1 the Holy One of Israel,* and that, 
m like manner, in the sense of His absolute eleva¬ 
tion above everything creaturely and perishable, 
and hence, of course, above all stain and dishonour 
(4i14.i6433.14 e t<;.). The same attribute excludes 
absolutely any representation of God by images 
(40 18ff *), and, in general, our prophet cannot suffici¬ 
ently emphasize the folly and senselessness of idol 
and image worship (ef. 41 29 , and very specially the 
almost humorous description in 44^* 46 Bf ’). The 
holiness of God requires also that all His actings 
should have for their deepest motive the honour of 
His name (48 9 * 11 ). He will not give His honour 
to another, nor His glory to idols (42 8 ), as if they 
had accomplished what was His work alone. 

4. The scanty references to the means whereby 
God accomplishes His world-plan and saving pur¬ 
pose, make mention, above all, of the prophetic 
word. This has irresistible power (55 10f *) and eter¬ 
nal validity (40 8 ). In the exact pre-announcement 
of the wonderful events that are passing (the mis¬ 
sion of Cyrus and the impending deliverance of 
Israel), our prophet see^ one of the strongest evi¬ 
dences of the solity and omnipotence of the God 
of Israel (41 Jflff - 42 ,J 43 10tt - 44 7f - 2W * 45- 1 46 10f * 48 3ff * 14ff *); 
the idols, which are things of nought, can neither 
explain the past nor predict the future (41 21ff *). 

5. Deutero-Isaiah, like the pre-exilic prophets 
and the Book of Deuteronomy, traces the pre¬ 
ferential treatment of Israel to its election (41“-); 
but this last is ascribed not simply to God’s love 
for Israel, as might appear from 43 M *, but to the 
special purposes which Jahweh wills to accomplish 
for the benefit of the whole world, by the instru¬ 
mentality of Israel, His servant (see below). On 
this account He has carried them all along from 
their mother’s womb (46 j ); and, when by their sins 
they provoked llis lust anger, He gave them, 
indeed, into the hands of their enemies (42 2Mr * 50 1 
51 17 ); but it was not His intention that Babylon, 
the instrument of executing His vengeance, should 
show herself pitiless against Jndah (47®)- All the 
more on that account God regards the old guilt of 
the people as atoned for—nay, as doubly expiated 
(40 2 51 la ). All the same, the coming deliverance 
is nothing but the outcome of the free favour of 
God ; it lias been brought about neither by sacrifice 
nor any other merit on the part of Israel, which, 
on the contrary, has sinned from the time of its 
first father (Jacob) and deserved destruction in 
consequence (43 22flr * 48 1,4 8 ). But Jahweh blots out 
their transgressions as a cloud (44“). 

In view of all this, there is the less justification 
for Zion’s discouragement, and her complaint that 
she is forsaken and forgotten by God (40 27 49 14 ). 
As little as a mother is forgetful of her sucking 
child has God forgotten the community of Israel 
(49 15 ). Nay, He is at once her creator and her 
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lmsband, wno can never cast off the wile of his 
youth (64 Mr *). 

6. The instrument employed by Jahweh for the 
deliverance of His people and the further accom¬ 
plishment of His saving purpose, is Cyrus, of whom 
and of whose Divine mission the prophet speaks in 
such honourable terms that it has Deen suggested 
that he actually saw in him the Messiah promised 
by the earlier prophets. Jahweh Himself speaks 
of Cyrus as His ‘shepherd* (44 s8 ), nay as His 
‘ anointed,’ whom He has taken by the right hand 
that He may cast down peoples before him, whom 
for Israel’s sake He has called by name (45 Air -), for 
whom He will make all his ways plain (45 18f -), as 
the man of His counsel (46 11 ), whom He loves (48 14 ). 

If the victorious career of Cyrus is to be thus 
interpreted, Israel has no more occasion for anxious 
fears, but may with full complacency look for the 
manifestation of the glory of Jahweh (40° 41 lwr> ). 
God ensures to the exiles a secure return; He 
gathers them from all quarters (43 5ff '), and outdoes 
even His own former mighty acts when He brought 
His people forth from Egypt (43 16ff *). He fashions 
for them in the desert a road well constructed 
and free from danger (40 s 42 18 43“ 49 10f *), makes 
abundant provision of water and noble trees (41 18f * 
43 i 8 ir. 48 21 ), and Himself leads them like a loving 
shepherd (40 u 52 12 ). All nature accompanies thesS 
redemptive acts with a song of jubilation (42 10f - 
44 ,JJ 49 15 55 12 ). The returned exiles shall be as a 
bridal ornament to Zion, the seemingly forsaken 
and sorely troubled, who shall now be astonished 
at the multitude of her children, and scarcely find 
room for them all (49 18ff - 54 lft *). For along with 
Jacob (Judah) shall return also ‘those who have 
been preserved of Israel’ (49 5f *). Jahweh, more¬ 
over, shall once more reign as king over Zion 
(52 7f *), and all His gracious promises to David, the 
witness of His glory and the ruler of nations, shall 
be fulfilled to the whole people, who also shall 
draw to them foreign peoples—nay, peoples as yet 
unknown to them (55*®“-). All these other nations 
are brought to recognize that Jahweh has called 
Cyrus, and crowned him with victory, and to give 
the glory to the God of Israel (41 1 ®-). As for 
Israel itself, the outpouring of the spirit of God, 
which seals the truth that every individual is His 
special property (44 s ®*), and makes them all true 
disciples of Jahweh (54 13 ), brings about a wondrous 
renewing of the nation’s youth (40^*). Moreover, 
the duration of this renewed ‘ covenant ’ is to be 
unlimited ; the brief period of God’s anger is to be 
followed by a time of eternal favour and blessing 

( 45 n 54?ff.). 

In the above orderly summary of the ideas of Deutero-Isaiah, 
which appear in the book itself, for the most part, in a scattered 
detached fashion, we have purposely passed o\er two state¬ 
ments, because they can in no way be brought into harmony 
with the other expectations of the prophet, and must accord¬ 
ingly be regarded as later additions— 

(а) According to 4lM f , Israel is to become a new, sharp, 
many-toothed threshing-waggon, which goes so thoroughly to 
work that it crushes the very mountains and hills. This figure, 
of course, refers to the destruction of Israel’s foes. Now, it is 
true that our prophet has a threat against Babylon (47 la ); she, 
the oppressor of Israel, has now in turn to take the * intoxicat¬ 
ing cup* which Jerusalem had formerly to drink (Sl 22 ^). But 
there is no indication of anything except that Cyrus is to 
execute the judgment on Babylon, while the other peoples are 
called to share in Israel’s salvatiop. Thus 41 15f - belongs to quite 
a different sphere of ideas—that, namely, of Ezk 381. and Mic 
411ft.. 

(б) In 49 S3f , instead of the return of the exiles through the 
wilderness under the leadership of Jahweh, we have a bringing 

I of them back by the Gentiles acting under Jahweh s orders. It 
i may be said that these two representations are not mutually 
I exclusive. But in the statement that kings shall be the guardians 
1 of Israel and queens her nurses, nay, that they shall in humble 
obeisance lick the dust of her feet (4923), we have the expres¬ 
sion of expectations that belong, not to Deutero-Isaiah but to a 
considerably later phase of Judaism. 

7. Bat all this does not exhaust the ideas con¬ 
tained in this unique book. The most wonderful 


thing in it is the idea of Israel as the ‘ Servant of 
Jahweh,’ who, in accordance with His eternal 
purpose, which transcends all human comprehen¬ 
sion, is destined to expiate, by his penal sufferings, 
not only Israel’s own guilt, but also that of Hie 
heathen world, and then to exercise a great mis¬ 
sionary vocation on the world of nations, that' all 
ends of the earth may see the salvation of the God 
of Israel ’ (52 10 ). 

Ever since Biblical study began, it has been felt 
to be a very difficult problem how the statements 
in which the Servant of Jahweh (nwr i^) is un¬ 
doubtedly to be understood of the people of Israel 
(418f. 42 1U 43 10 44 lf * S1 45 4 48 20 , cf. also tne ‘ servants 
of Jahweh ’ in 54 17 ) are to be reconciled with those 
which, to all appearance, have an individual in 
view (thus in tne so-called 'Ebed Jahweh Songs : 
42 1 ' 4 [according to others, 42 1 ’ 7 ], 49 1 ' 6 , 50 4 ' 9 [with 
v. 10 ], and 52 13 -53 12 ). Countless are the attempts 
which have been made to solve the problem in 
question. 

After Duhm, In his Commentary on Isaiah (Gottingen, 1892), 
assigned the Ebed-J dhwch-Licder to a different and later hand 
than that of Deutero-Isaiah, and hence pronounced them a 
subsequent addition to the latter, explaining them, at the same 
time, in the individual sense (as perhaps referring to Jeremiah), 
there sprang up a crop of similar hypotheses. The individual 
interpretation of the * Ebed-Jahiveh-Iteder is supported also by 

J. Ley ( tiistorische Erklarung dcs t Teils des Jesaja , Marburg, 
1898; art. ‘ Die Bedeutung des Ebed-Jahweh,’ etc., in SK t 1899, 
p. 103 ff.) and L. Laue {Die Ebed-J ah weh-Lieder im f Teil des 
Jesaja , Wittenberg, 1898; also in SK, 1904, Heft 3). Both see 
in the Servant of Jahweh 1 the Messiah of the future/ as does 
also G. Fullkrug {Der Gotteslcnecht des Deuterojesaja , Gottingen, 
1899), only that he believes the Lieder to have been composed 
by Deutero-Isaiah himself. E. Sellin ( Serubbabel, Leipzig, 1898) 
identified the Servant with Zerubbabel, who, he contended, 
actually assumed the crown, and in consequence suffered a 
terrible martyrdom at the hands of the Persians. In his 
Studien zur Entsteh ungsgeschichte deriudischen Gemeinde, i. 
(Leipzig, 1901), Selhn substitutes for Zerubbabel some other 
descendant of David. Kittel ( Zur Theologie des A T. ii., Leipzig, 
1898) finds at least in ch. 53 the crucified Zerubbabel. Bertholet 
(Zu Jesaja 53, Freiburg i. B., 1S99) refers 53 1 ' 11 to the sufferings 
and death of the ninety year old scribe Eleazar (cf. 2 Mac 6 lyff -)- 
The composition of 5213-5312 by a different jpoet from the rest of 
the ' Ebed-J ahiveh-Licder (whose authorship by Deutero-Isaiah 
is likewise denied) is maintained also by Laue (see above) and 
Schian {Die Ebed-Jahiveh-Lieder in Jes. 40-66', Ilalle, 1895). It 
was the merit of K. Budde (art. ‘The so-called Ebed Yahweh 
Songs and the Meaning of the term Servant of Jahtveh in Is 
40-55’ in Amer. Journal of Theology , 1899, iii. p. 499ff. [in 
German, Die togenannten Ebed-J ahiveh-Lieder und die Bedeu¬ 
tung des Knechtes Jahwehs in Jes. UO-55 , Giessen, 1900J) and 

K. Marti (Dos Buck Jesaja , Tubingen, 1900) to recall the exegesis 
of these passages from the forest of hypotheses to a more 
sober consideration of facts. Their argument was strengthened 
on all sides by the very thorough discussion of F. Giesebrecht 
(Der Knecht Jahwes des Deuterojesaja , Konigsberg, 1902), and 
it may be considered as henceforward a position that is not 
likely to be shattered, that even the so-called 'Ebed-Jahweh 
Songs are the work of Deutero-Isaiah, and that their subject is 
Israel, with its call to serve a missionary function to the 
Gentiles. 

On the present occasion we must be content to 
say that, in the violent controversy which lias 
raged since the year 1892, the explanation of the 
Servant of Jahweh as referring to the people 
appears to us to have retained the victory. Once 
the fondness of Hebrew poetry and prophecy for 
far-reaching personilications of collective notions, 
and especially of bodies of people, is grasped, and 
53ur. rightly understood as spoken by the Gentiles, 
all the declarations about the Servant combine into 
one perfectly intelligible whole. The question seems 
to us quite an idle one, whether Deutero - Isaiah 
meant the Servant of Jahweh to be understood of 
the whole nation or only of the truly godly kernel 
of it, the ‘ spiritual Israel,’ which fully answered the 
idea of a people of God. When the prophet has to 
speak of the election of Israel and its destined 
mission in the world's history, his words naturally 
refer to the whole body of the nation, for it was 
this that was the object of election and of mani¬ 
fold guidance in the course of its history. But it 
is equally natural that, in the passages which have 
in view the representative suffering of the Servant 
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and his missionary function, not those should he 
thought of who perish in the purifying judgment, 
but only the truly pious kernel of the people, 
who seek God and have penitent hearts. Nay, it 
is not an impossible position that the Servant, as 
a portion of the people, namely, that which is 
specially penitent and afflicted, should be opposed 
to the general body (49 5 * .1 aliweh that formed me 
from the womb to be his servant, to bring Jacob 
again to him, and that Israel should be gathered 
unto him,* cf. also v. 6 ). lint much more frequently 
and emphatically than this work on his fellow- 
countrymen is the missionary vocation exercised 
by the Servant towards the heathen world set 
forth. This is the central point of our prophet’s 
whole world of ideas. It is only from this stand¬ 
point that the problem either of Israel’s election or 
of her temporary rejection can be brought into 
harmony with the Divine plan of the world. The 
grievous sufferings of Israel were the indispensable 
condition of the salvation of the whole world. 

That even the Gentiles are from the first destined 
to entrance into the kingdom of God, is shown by 
the Divine call (45 L,2ff -) to all the ends of the eartli 
to turn to Him and let themselves be saved, as 
well as by God’s oath that at last every knee 
shall bow to Him and every tongue swear by Him. 
But the instrument in proclaiming His salvation 
is His Servant, whom He has called from the 
mother’s womb {i.e. from the beginning), that He 
may be glorified in him (49 l - 8 ). God has put His 
spirit upon him (42 1 ), given him persuasive elo¬ 
quence (49 J ), the tongue of a proper disciple of 
Jahweli (50 4 ), that he may proclaim the true 
religion to the heathen (42 l ), and thus become a 
light to the heathen (42® 49 8 ), the founder of a 
covenant (nn?) between God and men (42® 49 8 ). 
And Israel is to await this call with all meekness 
and lowly submission (42 2ft -). True, there is not 
wanting a certain measure of preparedness of the 
heathen for the Servant’s gospel of salvation. 
Already the isles wait for his instruction (42 4 )— 
nay, the nations must themselves recognize that 
Janweh alone could have accomplished the mighty 
transformation wrought through Cyrus (41 lfr *). 
But the decisive influence is brought to bear, 
finally, by the great sufferings of the Servant, and 
the patience with which he has submitted to every 
species of ill-treatment and mockery (5Q' 5 ). To 
their own extreme astonishment, the perception 
dawns upon many peoples and kings that the 
Servant of Jahweli—marred almost beyond recog¬ 
nition as a man, utterly despised, and maltreated 
to the uttermost — has, through his voluntary, 
patient sufferings, borne the punishment of others 
as a guilt-ottering, atoned for their sins, and pro¬ 
cured salvation for them (52 18ff *). 

This idea of a vicarious penal suffering of Israel 
for the Gentile world, in order to bring salvation 
to the latter, is so extraordinary and unique that 
one can easily understand how it has called forth 
all kinds of explanations, and that ever and anon 
voices are still raised in support of the contention 
that the direct reference of this passage to the 
vicarious suffering of Christ (cf. 1 P 2- Jrt *) is the 
only one that meets the necessities of the case. 
Ana, as a matter of fact, the Church is entitled to 
see the complete fulfilment of this very remark¬ 
able prophecy only in the person of Christ. But 
nothing is taken from its significance in that 
direction through our interpreting the Servant of 
Jahweh, so far as the mind of the prophet was 
concerned, primarily of Israel. Only, we must 
be careful not to limit his meaning to the idea 
that the Gentiles, touched by the spectacle of the 
patience of Israel amidst all its sufferings, are 
moved to a ready acceptance of its message of sal¬ 
vation, and thus brought to adopt its religion ; 


for the prophet expressly emphasizes the fact 
that the Servant of Jahweli has fulfilled his high 
calling by bearing the sins of many and making 
intercession for tfte transgressors . He speaks thus 
of a high-priestly intercession performed by Israel, 
in conjunction with its vicarious sufferings. In 
this way he gives his readers a view into the 
depths of the Divine counsel of salvation, such 
as is oflered by scarcely any one of his fellow- 
prophets—a view of the truth that the seeming 
disturbance of God’s saving purpose by man’s 
sin, and the sufferings introduced in consequence, 
are really made to serve the end of realizing His 
saving purposes. But from the beginning all 
other purposes have been subordinated to this 
one : ‘The heavens shall vanish away like smoke, 
and the earth shall fade like a garment . . . but 
my salvation shall be for ever * (51°). Behind and 
above the temporary, perishing world there is 
another, which offers higher, eternal blessings. 
That the entrance to it should be open even to all 
the heathen, was a notion still beyond the hori¬ 
zon of any Israel it isli mind of the time. But the 
prophet understood the word of his God : ‘ My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways; but, as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts ’ (55 M *). 

VII. Remaining exilic Prophecies, post- 
exilic Prophecy, and tiii; beginnings of 
Apocalyptic. 

i. The SounCES. — To the time of the Exile 
may, fuither, be assigned with some confidence Is 
21 1-10 and 13 J -14 J,! , and perhaps also clis. 34 and 
35, which are closely akin to Dentero-Isaiah. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to decide whether 
a portion of the later additions (noted below') to 
pre-exilic Prophets are as early as the Exile. At 
all events, this view is not sufficiently pioved by 
the (very frequent) allusions to the gathering and 
bringing back of the exiles. For, apart from the 
fact that such expectations are more than once put 
into the mouth of the earlier prophets from the 
standpoint of fulfilment, and indeed for the pur¬ 
pose of softening their denunciations, the number 
of Jew's living in all quarters of the Diaspora even 
after 537 and 458 was still very gieat, and the 
expectation of their return might hence become 
very readily an indispensable element in the hopes 
of the future. 

To the earliest post-exilic period belong : TJaggai 
(520), Zechariah (520-518), and the Book of Malachi 
(probably before 458), as well as Ob 10-21 and the 
so-called Trito-Isaiah (Is 56-66, probably about 
440). To the beginning of the 4th cent, we assign 
Joel and Jonah ; tow r ards the end of the 4th, if 
not in the 3rd or even the 2nd cent., w r e would 
place the so-called Apocalypse of Isaiah (Is 24-27) 
and Zee 9-14. Of the additions to the older pro¬ 
phets w'hich cannot be more precisely dated, a not 
inconsiderable portion may come down to the 4tli 
and even the 3rd cent. B.C. Passing over some 
isolated verses, w T e give the following as almost 
universally acknowledged later additions :— 

Is 2*- 4 (Mic 4 1-4 ) 4 2-6 8 9t 10 20-23 11^-120 13 l -14 M 
(see above) 18 7 (?) 19 18-25 21 1 " 10 (see above) ‘J3 15-18 

295 71.17-34 3018-36. 27-83 (7) 31 6-8 32 . 33. 34 f, (gee 

above) 

Jcr 3 14-18 10 1-16 16 18 " 21 17 19-37 29 16-20 30 1M - 31 J)-14 (?) 

313^-40 3217-.3 33U-J8 c h 8 . 46_49 (?) SO^l 58 . 

Hos 2 1-3 3 5 (?; in any case, the words ‘and 
David their king ’) 14 2-10 (?). 

Am 9 8-15 . 

Mic 4 1 " 4 * « -8 - (?) n -“ V m ". 

Hab 3. 

Zeph 2 4-16 3 14-ao . 
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ii. Historical background. —Deutero-Isaiah’s 
prophecy of the freeing of the people by Cyrus 
had been fulfilled in 538 after the conquest of 
Babylon. The edict of Cyrus granted permission 
to the exiles to return, and about 50,000, under 
the leadership of Zerubbabel and Joshua the priest, 
availed themselves of it. But the condition of 
things in the home so eagerly longed for did not 
answer the high-flown expectations of the returned 
exiles. The foreign domination still continued, 
and all energy was paralyzed by poverty and 
failure of crops, as well as Tby the hostility of the 
Jewish - heathen mixed population, which had 
gradually spread over the land during the Exile. 
Even if the cultus was resumed, immediately after 
the Return, by the re-erection of the altar of 
burnt-offering (Ezr 3**)* it was not till the year 
520 that, thanks to the energetic stimulation of 
JJaggai and Zechariah, the work of building the 
temple was taken in hand in earnest, and finished 
in 516. Evidently, these prophets expected the 
dawn of the Messianic age after the building was 
finished, and at the same time saw in Zerubbabel 
the ‘shoot of David* promised by Jeremiah (Hag 
2 ' 1 - Zee 3 8 6 1U *, where in all probability there 
was originally mention only of a crowning of 
Zerubbabel). These hopes, too, were completely 
deceived. We possess, indeed, only very scanty 
traditions regarding the history of the post-exilic 
Jewish colony down to the time of Malachi (Ezr 
48 - 28 ), ^e Book of Malachi itself shows that 
the conditions had rather changed for the worse 
since 516. The offerings naturally suffered from 
the continued poverty of the people (3 8ff -), but no 
less from the unscrupulous character of the priests 
(l«f. g 3 f.) The prophet also complains bitterly of 
the facile putting away of Jewish wives in order 
to contract new marriages with heathen women 
(2 l0ff *). But the worst feature was the resigned, 
not to say despairing, disposition which had taken 
possession of the people. This showed itself in 
such blasphemous judgments as that ‘ Every one 
that doeth evil is well pleasing to Jahweh, and in 
such he hath his delight, or where is the God of 
judgment ?' ( 2 17 , and still more fully in 3 141 ;). One 
can readily conceive how to the priestly circles in 
the Diaspora, which had been for long following in 
the footsteps of Ezekiel in laying down new regu¬ 
lations for the cultus (see below, § VIII.), it might 
seem that the time had come for them to step in. 
But even Ezra, the leader of a second band of 
exiles (B.C. 458), soon had the conviction forced 
upon him that it was necessary first to attend to 
other tasks than the introducing of the priestly 
legislation he had brought with him from Babylon. 
His Draconic zeal in dissolving the numerous mixed 
marriages so increased the hostility of the heathen 
and Jewish families thereby affected, that they 
obtained from Artaxerxes I. full powers to destroy 
the walls and gates of Jerusalem, which had been 
scarcely yet completed by Ezra. How thoroughly 
this process was carried out does not indeed 
appear from the timid allusion in Ezr 4 513 , but is 
clear enough from the documentary report of 
Nebemiah ( 1 M; 2 12ff * 3 lff *). The arrival of the latter 
at Jerusalem (445) had for its main result the 
solemn introduction of the priestly law-book 
(Neh 8 , probably extracted in large part from the 
Memoirs of Ezra). Of the high significance of this 
act we shall have to speak in the next section. 
That all these occurrences, moreover, found an 
echo in prophecy is a priori probable, and is con¬ 
firmed especially by the contents of Trito-Isaiah. 
In this way the enigma in which Is 66 was formerly 
involved is very simply cleared up, when it is 
recognized that there we have to do with a polemic 
against the Samaritans, belonging to the time of 
Ezra-Nehemiah. From the second visit of Nehe- 


miah to Jerusalem (Neh 13^-) in 432 [according to 
others, not till 412] OT tradition is silent till we 
reach the commencement of the Maccabee wars, 
even if a considerable portion of the above-men¬ 
tioned Prophetical literature may emanate from 
the intervening period. 

iii. Conception of God , and Ethics.— The 
whole of the exilic and post-exilic literature with 
which we have here to do, bears almost without 
exception a secondary character, and—apart from 
the further colouring given to the hopes for the 
future—lives entirely upon the ideas of the older 
prophets, or simply takes these for granted. This 
comes out clearly in regard to the conception of 
God. The reason why the statements in this 
sphere are so scanty is that there was nothing to 
add to the message of the pre-exilic prophets. 
Belief in the solity and supramundane character 
of Jahweh is the common possession of the whole 
of this period. The apparent localizing of Him 
on Sinai (Hab 3 8 ) can be regarded only as a 
poetical reminiscence of ancient descriptions, such 
as that of Jg 5 4 . His omnipotence and omni¬ 
science are revealed in the creation of heaven and 
earth (Jer 10 12ff -); to Him nothing is impossible 
(32 17 ). The mighty Babylon is simply a hammer 
in His hand (51^*). He chose Israel because 
He loved it, whereas He hated Israel’s twin 
brother Esau (Mai 1 2L ); here there seems to be no 
attempt to trace the election to an ethical motive, 
as in Deutero-Isaiah. Jahweh shows Himself to be 
the father and saviour of Israel in a far deeper sense 
than Abraham or Jacob could claim to be (Is 63 18 
64 7 ). But the old conception of the national God, 
Jahweh, who has His eye upon Israel alone, has 
no longer any room left for it. Jahweh is great 
beyond the realm of Israel, His name is feared 
among the nations as that of a great king (Mai 
l 5 - A4 , Jer 10 7 ); nay, the incense-olierings and pure 
gifts, which from the rising to the setting of the 
sun are offered by the Gentiles, have Him, strictly 
speaking, for their object (Mai l 11 )—a remarkable 
witness to the far-reaching influence of Deutero- 
Isaiah’s teaching! There is no longer any need 
for a polemic against the folly of image and idol 
worship ; Is 57 8tt ' is in all probability addressed to 
the half-heathen mixed population in and about 
Judah, and Jer 10 lff - to the exiles who are en¬ 
dangered by their heathen environment. 

The supramundane character of Jahweh is not 
impaired by the frequent emphasis laid upon His 
accompanying the exiles, or His dwelling upon 
Zion (see below); for in the latter instance what is 
in view is, as in the conception of God in the pre- 
exilic period, the indwelling of His ‘glory* ( i.c . a 
manifestation-form of His person), which is not 
absolutely identical with His full being. The 
‘angel ol Jahweh,* in olden times (see above, p. 
638 u If. ) a form of appearance of Jahweh Himself, is 
in Zee l 12 *- (where he prays to Jahweh and is com¬ 
forted by Him) clearly distinguished as a serving 
angel from Jahweh. In Zee 3 1 ‘ the Satan * makes 
his appearance for the first time, not as a mere 
appellative= ‘adversary’ (as in NU 22 22 * 82 [of the 
angel of Jahweh], 1 K ll 14 - 28 et al . [of enemies in 
war]), but as a definite angelic being, who comes 
forward as the accuser of Joshua the high priest; 
but this is no proof of the rise of a dualistic concep¬ 
tion of God. The Satan, who by the way cannot 
have been newly introduced by Zechariah, but is 
presupposed by him as long familiar to his readers, 
manifestly belongs (as he still does in Job l w -) to 
the category of serving angels, only that, in his 
zeal as Jahweh’s prosecutor, he goes too far. 
Rather may we find in Is 24 21f - an allusion to 
angelic feuds corresponding to those among the 
peoples of earth. But even in this very late theo- 
logwnenon , with which we shall meet again when 
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we come to speak of the Book of Daniel, the 
supremacy of Jahweh, who imprisons the rebellious 
ones, and only pardons them after a long interval, 
remains quite unaffected. 

The consciousness that they lived in an age of 
epigoni , as compared with the creative times of 
prophecy, betrays itself clearly in the repressed 
tone of the post-exilic prophets, and their very 
frequent use of the formula 'thus saith Jahweh,' 
as well as in Zeeharialvs preference for the vision, 
the latter being no doubt in large measure simply 
to be regarded as a literary device. The same 
consciousness is manifested in the express appeals 
to earlier Prophetic oracles (Is 34™, J1 3* [2 s -]), and 
no less by the announcement of a messenger who 
is to prepare the way of Jahweh prior to the dawn 
of the day of judgment (Mai 3 1 ; in v. 28 [4 B ] the 
prophet Elijah is named as this forerunner). There 
were even yet required energetic instruments of 
God to bring about the great transformation. 
Finally, again, in Zee 13 2 ** the expectation is ex¬ 
pressed that in the Messianic age tne prophets and 
the unclean spirit shall be removed from the land, 
and that any one who yet ventures to come for¬ 
ward as a prophet shall lie put to death by his ow n 
parents. Here, of course, it i3 false prophets that 
are in view, but the whole form of expression shows 
that it is not considered possible that any others 
shall then be found. 

Like the conception of God, the ethical demands 
of the exilic and post-exilic prophets correspond 
exactly with those of their pre-exilic predecessors. 
At least in theory the justice of these demands 
is generally acknowledged, although the practice 
of the people still continues to supply occasion 
for bitter complaints (Is 56^* 58 lff - 59- fl -)- As with 
Amos and Isaiah, the urgent call is to do right 
and justice and show pity to the poor, the widow, 
the orphan, and every class of afflicted ones (Zee 
7 iyf - 8 1 ®*-, Is 56 1 58 6ff *, Mai 3® ff - [this last passage 
denouncing, however, also sorcerers, adulterers, 
and perjurers]). Moreover, it cannot be contested 
that even in the early po^t-exilic period a mechani¬ 
cal theory of retribution shows itself—the notion 
of a direct succession of sin and punishment, right 
conduct and outward blessing (Zee 8 1Jf *). Thus the 
scanty harvest is, according to Hag l aim 10f -, the 
direct penalty for the people’s remissness in the 
work of rebuilding the temple ; according to 2 uff * 
all offerings presented before the temple is finished 
count as unclean, and consequently inefficacious, 
hut after that event all the richer an era of bless¬ 
ing shall set in. 

iv. THE Cultits . — The few utterances about 
the cultus—we here leave out of account those 
that belong to the realm of eschatology—show 
again a certain falling away from the height of 
the true prophetical j)oint of view (cf. above, p. 
685*). The law-book of ^ilkiah, although marked 
by the prophetic spirit, had at the same time 
laid down such definite rules for the cultus that it 
was inevitable that a tendency should arise to 
attach value to the merely external performance 
of these. In addition to this, Ezekiel’s conceptions, 
with his total rejection of the past and his sketch 
of a radically new constitution of the cultus, 
must have permeated all Jewish circles to such 
an extent that long before the introduction of the 
Priests’ Code there had been produced a positively 
painful attention to matters connected with the 
cultus. It is true that even yel evidences are not 
lacking of a truly prophetical appreciation of 
ritual services. The description or the proper 
kind of fasting contained in Is 58 3bff - might well 
have come from Isaiah ben-Amo? himself, while 
J oel’s (2 U ) call, * Rend your heart and not your 
garments,’ recalls Jeremiah’s demand for a circum¬ 
cision of the heart. Similarly, the ideal of the 


duties and the significance of the priesthood set 
up in Mai 2®** must he pronounced a thoroughly 
worthy one. On the other hand, the way in which 
IJaggai and Zechariah make all blessing for Judah 
depend essentially upon tlie rebuilding of the 
temple (Hag Zee 8 ttff «), the emphasis laid upon 
outward observance of the Sabbath (Jer 17 19/r * [cf. 
especially the motive urged in v. 25 ], Is56 2 , 58 13 ), the 
extraordinary value attached to the regular food- 
and drink-olierings in the temple (J1 l 9 - 1 *- 13 2 14 ),— 
all this is hardly in accordance with the view of 
the cultus held by an Isaiah or a Jeremiah. 

v. Eschatology — 1. The edict of Cyrus had 
indeed brought freedom to a portion of the people, 
but had by no means introduced tlie great trans¬ 
formation of things contemplated by Deutero- 
Isaiali. On the contrary, tlie returned exiles had 
to struggle hard for their existence, and their lot 
could scarcely appear an enviable one to those 
who had remained l>ehind in the land of their cap¬ 
tivity. No wonder that men’s minds turned with 
all the more longing to the future as that which 
should finally bring all their hopes to pass. With 
attention ever more tense they listened for the 
signs w hich w T ere to herald a movement among the 
nations and the birth-pangs of the Messianic age. 
Zechariah, indeed, in tne first of his night-visions 
learns (l 8 ®*) from the heavenly horsemen, who 
have reconnoitred the earth, that the whole world 
is still at rest and quiet. But, when the angel 
reminds Jahweh that the seventy years of anger 
have elapsed, comforting w'ords, with the promise of 
happiness, are spoken to him. (laggai announces 
as a message from Jahweh that within a short 
time He will make the earth tremble and throw 
all peoples into commotion (2®- 21f -). But even 
Trito-Ihaiah has yet to complain (Is 59 9 ) that Israel 
has always hitherto waited in vain for light, and 
he begs the heavenlj T ‘watchers,’ whom Jahweh 
has placed over the walls of Jerusalem, to give 
themselves and Jaliw'ch no rest until He has estab¬ 
lished and glorified Jerusalem (62®**). 

2 . The great transformation is brought about, 
according to the ancient expectation (see above, 
p. 691 b ), by the ‘Day of the LORD,’ the day of judg¬ 
ment alike upon the sinners in Judah and upon 
the nations hostile to Israel. Properly speaking, 
it is only Malachi {$**•) that mentions the judg¬ 
ment upon Judah, when the angel of the covenant, 
like a refiner’s fire and like fuller’s lye, tries and 
purifies the Levites and the people; the * great 
and dreadful day’ (whose coming is preceded by 
the advent of Elijah to reconcile the fathers ana 
the children, and so to avert the curse from the 
land, 4 6f * [Heb 3^*]) devours in its fury all the 
proud and all the workers of wickedness (4 1 [3 18 ]), 
W'hereas upon those that fear God the sun of right¬ 
eousness snail arise, and they shall come forth un¬ 
harmed and tread down tne wicked (4 2f * [3 201 -]). 
In Joel it looks at first as if in the devastating of 
the land by the locusts the precursois of the Day 
of Jahweh have appeared, ‘ a day of darkness ana. 
gloom, a day of clouds and thick darkness’ for 
Judah (l 15 2 lf> ); but in 3 lff * [2 8Mr '] the outpouring 
of the spirit on Judah precedes the advent of the 
‘ great and terrible day/ That is to say, the judg¬ 
ment of that day overtakes only the heathen. The 
latter (‘ all nations ’) are again the only subject of 
judgment in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (3[4] ME, ) # 
where Jahweh calls them to account ‘ for his people 
and his heritage Israel.’ So in Is 13 5ff *, although 
the avenging host is sent out by Jahweh to make 
the earth a desolation and to destroy the sinners 
upon it (v. 9 ), the Day of the Lord affects mainly 
Babylon. [In 34®*- it is a day of vengeance, a year 
of retribution for Zion against Edom; also in Ob 
1Bff> all peoples, but especially Edom, are visited 
w ith vengeance on the Day of Jahweh. On the 
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other hand, in Zeph 2 4 * 18 (a later addition to the 
threatening against Judah in vv. 1-8 ) the Day of 
Jahweh overtakes live different nations]. Finally, 
in Zee 14 lff * the situation of Ezk 38 f. is implied, 
only that the onslaught of the heathen at first 
results in the capture and plunder of the city and 
the carrying captive of a portion of its inhabitants. 
But then Jahweh with all His holy ones [angels] 
fights from the Mount of Olives against those 
nations, while those who are destined for deliver¬ 
ance make their escape through a wide cleft in the 
same mount (v.*®). For other features in this 
fantastic, prophecy, which, after the fashion of the 
late eschatologies, mingles quite disparate ele¬ 
ments, see below. 

The ancient tlieologumenon of the interweaving 
of the world of nature with the fortunes of the 
people of God appears here also, in association 
with the Day of Jahweh, or in general as a mark 
of the Messianic last days, but in more striking 
forms. Thus we have allusions to strange, fear- 
compelling, natural phenomena such as the darken¬ 
ing of sun, moon, and stars (Is 13 10 , J1 2 10 * 80f * [3 3f *] 
3 [4] 18 , Zee 14** [according to which, on the Day of 
Jahweh it shall be neither day nor night, but at 
eventide it shall be bright]); earthquakes (Is 13 18 
24 18bff *)—nay, the dissolving of the host of heaven 
along with the heavens themselves (Is 34 4 ). On 
the other hand, according to Is 30 28 , when the 
Messianic age comes, the light of the moon is to 
equal that of the sun, and that of the sun to be 
multiplied sevenfold. 

3. Apart even from the occasions when it is 
brought into connexion with the Day of Jahweh, 
the idea of vengeance upon the heathen nations 
occupies the forefront of expectations as to the 
future. Those nations in particular are specified 
which either aided to the best of their ability in 
the destruction of Jerusalem, or at least indulged 
in savage mockery and malicious jubilation over it. 
Among these the pre-eminence belongs to Edom (Is 
34 8fr *, Ob 10 ®*, Jer 49 7 ®*, J1 4 [3] lu ; also Am l llf * was 
in all probability added after the Exile). Jer 48 
is directed against Moab; Is IS 2 ®*, and the whole 
series of threatenings contained in Jer 50 f., against 
Babylon ; Jer 46 against the Egyptians ; ch. 47 
against the Philistines ; 49 lfl * against the Ammon¬ 
ites ; Zeph 2 4ff *, Jl4(3) lff *, Zee 9 ,u - against almost 
all the neighbours of Israel. But no less frequent 
are the threatenings which are directed against 
the nations in general, and which contemplate the 
laying waste and depopulating of the whole earth 
(Mic 7 18 , Is 24 lff ‘)—nay, the trampling down of the 
nations by Jahweh Himself as one treads grapes 
(Is 63 1 ®*); or the burning of them to lime (Is 33 12 ). 
Zechariah in the second of his night-visions sees 
four horns (l Mff * [2 1 ®*]), which represent the hostile 
powers in all four quarters of heaven that have 
scattered Judah ; but he beholds at the same time 
four smiths that are to cut off the horns. In his 
eighth vision, again, he sees (6 1 ®*) the war-chariots 
which drive out in all directions to execute the 
judgment. And the reason why Jahweh is sore 
displeased against the nations is because, when 
He was a little displeased (with Judah), ‘they of 
themselves helped forward the affliction * (l 18 ). 
Here the old conception that Jahweh employed 
the heathen as His rod of chastisement for Israel 
is almost forgotten, and we hear only of the 
offence of the heathen. In Mic 7 W, » indeed, the 
guilt of Judah is freely admitted, but this con¬ 
fession is at the same time coupled with the hope 
of revenge. Cf. also Is 8 af *, Jer 10 28 25 80 ®-. Never¬ 
theless, all these threatening do not prevent very 
different expectations regarding the Gentile nations 
from being expressed else>\ here. 

In all the passages discussed above, judgment 
npcm the heathen is the condition of the gathering 


together and reuniting of Israel in the Holy Land. 
From all sides they are to stream : neither floods 
nor deserts can check them, for Jahweh Himself 
prepares the way for them and leads them (Is 35 lff> . 
11“®-)- According to Is 27 13f *, they are gathered 
by Jahweh one by one from aJl quarters, and fol¬ 
low the call of the great trumpet that summons 
them home ; cf. also Jer 30 101 * 46- 7f -, Zee 10®®\ In 
a way altogether unique the deliverance of the 
captives is connected in Zee 9 11 ®* 10 8 ®- with vic¬ 
torious conflicts of Judah and Ephraim with the 
Ionians, i.e. the Greek world-power. As in Ezk 
37 i5 ®-, the expectation is firmly established that 
the exiles of the Northern kingdom as well are to 
return (cf. Hos 2 3 , Mic 2 ia , Jer 3 18 50 4 , Ob 18 ); of 
envy and jealousy betwixt Judah and Ephraim no 
more is heard (Is ll la ). 

A favourite expectation of the post-exilic period 
is evidently that the heathen themselves shall 
bring the exiles home, and thus play a very 
humiliating rdle. We already encountered this 
expectation in an addition to Deutero-Isaiah (Is 
49-' J ®-, see above, p. 707*, small type), cf. also Is GO 41 * 
and v. af \ According to Is 66 lafl -, certain of those 
who have escaped J ah well’s judgment upon the 
heathen are sent to the distant nations to bring 
reverently to Zion, as an offering to Jahweh, all 
yet banished Israelites. According to Is 60 10 , 
foreigners Bhall then build their walls for the 
Judahites, and kings shall minister to them; 
according to v. 14 (cf. also Mic 7 16f ), the sons of 
their former oppressors shall pay them lowly hom¬ 
age. They themselves are to be as priests, i.e. 
free from all secular employment; for the foreigners 
shall be their shepherds, farmers, and vine-dressers 
(Is 61 M -). Of the same kind is the expectation ex¬ 
pressed in Is 14 lbf *, that the Israelites, after their 
arrival in the land of Jahweh, shall makb slaves 
of the heathen that brought them home, and thus 
1 they shall take them captive whose captives they 
were, and they shall rule over their oppressors.’ 
Elsewhere (Is ll 14f *, Am 9 la , Ob 19Sm ) the subjuga¬ 
tion of the former vassals of the Davidic kingdom 
is thought of as the work of the already returned 
exiles. To quite a different order of thought be¬ 
longs the expectation (connecting itself with Ezk 
38 f.) that the mass of heathen peoples, gathered 
before the walls of Jerusalem, which they already 
look upon as a certain prey, shall be speedily de¬ 
stroyed through the sudden intervention of Jahweh 
(cf. Is 29 8 - 7f - 30- 7 ®- 33 af - *»>, Mic 4 11 ®-, Zee 12*®- 
[where also the princes of Judah co-operate in the 
destruction of the nations] 14 12 ®- [where the terrible 
punishment inflicted on the assailants, and the im¬ 
mense booty that falls to Judah, are described]); 
on the different expectation expressed in Zee 14 2 ®*, 
see preceding column. If we are right in assigning 
these passages to the post-exilic period, they can 
have in view only one coming final attack by the 
heathen peoples on Jerusalem. The frequent vacil¬ 
lation and obscurity of statement is due to their 
eschatological character, which can tolerate the 
close conjunction of heterogeneous elements. 

4. If, in all the above expectations hostile to 
the heathen, we meet with a particularism which 
can be regarded only as a denial of the message of 
Deutero-Isaiah, there are, fortunately, not wanting 
numerous witnesses that his work had not been 
by any means in vain. Zee 2 18 < 11 > foresees many 
peoples attaching themselves to Jahweh, that they 
may belong to His people and dwell in Judah. 
According to 8 20 ®-, many peoples and nations shall 
come to seek Jahweh and entreat His favour; ten 
men of different languages shall lay hold of the 
skirt of one Jew, that they may go -with them of 
whom they have heard that Goa is with them. 
But a merely external attachment is not all. The 
a\ hole of the heathen are to stream to the moun- 
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tain of Jahweh, there to receive instruction as to 
the manner of conduct He requires, and to submit 
to His judicial decisions; universal peace among 
the nations shall be the result (Is 2 2ff *, Mic 4 lff *, 
Zeph 3 tt , Is 60*). In like manner, the feast of fat 
thmgs which Jahweh, according to Is 25 6 , will pre¬ 
pare on Zion for all peoples, must be understood 
as a sacrificial meal Dy which they are received 
into the fellowship of the people of God; v. 7 
declares how at the same time the covering shall 
be destroyed which has hitherto been cast over all 
peoples, and has kept them from the joyful ful¬ 
filment of the will of God which is known even to 
them. According to Is 56 3ff *, not only foreigners 
but even eunuchs who have attached themselves 
to Jahweh and keep His Sabbaths, may present to 
Him in Zion sacrifices that shall be well-pleasing 
in His eyes, for His house shall be called ‘ an house 
of prayer for all nations’ (v. 7 ). 

But the victory over particularism reaches its 
culminating point in the remarkable prophecy of 
Is 19 18ff *, which contemplates the conversion of the 
Egyptians and their joining with Assyria and 
Judah in a common worship of the true God. It 
may be that Assyria is here only a symbolical 
name (for Syria), and that the special circum¬ 
stances of a late period (the 3rd, it not the 2nd, 
cent. B.C.) supplied the motive for this prophecy. 
But, in any case, it is an important witness that 
all the particularism of the later post-exilic period 
had not been able to quench the spirit of Deutero- 
Isaiah. The same remark applies to the Book of 
Jonah. The simple teaching of this much mis¬ 
understood, and therefore inadequately appreciated, 
little book, is that God in His mercy desires not 
the death of sinners, even among the heathen, but 
that they should turn and live ; and, further, that 
it is within His power to effect such a turning, in 
opposition to all human expectation. Hence it 
only shows a carnal disposition and a low desire 
for revenge, if Judah, instead of rejoicing in the 
conversion of the heathen, is filled with fury be¬ 
cause vengeance has not yet overtaken Nineveh 
(which here probably stands for Babylon). Thus 
understood — and the closing words of the nar¬ 
rative imperatively demand this interpretation— 
this little book, too, represents the highest eleva¬ 
tion reached by the point of view characteristic 
of Deutero-Isaiah. 

• 5. In what precedes we have brought together 
all the expectations concerning the heathen world. 
But the centre round which the expectations of 
this period revolve is always Israel, the ‘ heritage ’ 
of Jahweh (Is 19 28 ). It is for it, above all, that 
the joyful message is meant, whicli comforts the 
mourners of Zion (Is 61 1 ); on it is accomplished 
the wondrous transformation, nay the conversion 
of all conditions into their opposite (Is 29 17ff ), and 
therewith the triumph of the patient and the poor 
among men (v. 19 ). 

The principal guarantee for all blessings of the 
Messianic age is found—as in the earlier prophecies 
—in the restored personal presence of Jahweh, or, 
to be more precise, in the indwelling of His ‘glory’ 
(Zee 2 *- 6f * 8®, Is 4® [where cloud and shining flame, 
after the purifying judgment is over, are meant to 
recall the fiery cloud in which Jahweh once accom¬ 
panied Israel on the wilderness march]). With His 
appearing upon Zion, He enters at the same time 
on the kingly rule over Israel, and judicial author¬ 
ity over all nations (Is 2 4 33“ 24 s ®, Jer 10 10 , Ob 2l , 
Zeph 3 18 , Zee 14 9 ). Under His sway, the popula¬ 
tion (which in post-exilic times was long so small) 
is to multiply beyond measure (Zee 8 6 , Hos 2 l [l 10 ]); 
the walls of Jerusalem must stretch far out (Mic 
7 11 , Jer 31 88 ®-), nay even be dispensed with alto¬ 
gether, on account of the multitude of men and 
cattle (Zee 2 Mr -); for Jahweh Himself will be to 


them as a wall of fire (v. 9 ). Jerusalem is hence¬ 
forward holy: foreigners shall no more pass through 
her (J1 4 [3r 7 ), no oppressor shall again lord it over 
her, for Jahweh now with sleepless eye interposes 
Himself as the bulwark of His temple against all 
that comes and goes (Zee 9 s ; cf. also Is 60 18 ). Nor 
is there any further need of the sun and the moon, 
lor Jahweh is their unceasing light (Is 60 18,, ). > 
Corresponding to the glory of her king is the 
external glory, the renown and splendour of the 
new Jerusalem, and the happiness of her inhabit¬ 
ants. They are there as a boast and a praise 
among all the peoples of the earth (Zeph 3 20 ); all 
nations shall praise their country as a delightsome 
land (Mai 3 12 ), Jerusalem as the pride ana joy of 
all future generations (Is 60 15 ). Zion, the city of 
the festivals, shall be like a secure habitation, 
subject to no change (Is 33 20 ; cf. also Am 9 15 , J1 
4 [3] 20 ); Israel shall be like splendidly blossoming 

S lants (Hos 14 6 Is 27®; according to many, also 

3 4 2 ). One and all, the inhabitants shall enjoy a 
long duration of life (Zee 8 4 , Is 65 20 * 24 ), surrounded 
by blessings, including fertility (Is 30 ,23ff -, Jer 31 11 ’ 14 , 
Am 9 13 , J14 (3) 18 ); for they are ‘a family blessed 
by Jahweh’ (Is 65 M ). In the profoundest peace 
they pass their days (Mic 4 4 , Is 60 17bl )—a peace 
which extends even to the wild animals (Is 65**). 

But the heathen, above all, have to contribute 
to the splendour of Jerusalem. All their wealth 
is to flow to that city as a token of homage to the 
temple (Hag 2 7 , Is ll 10 IS 7 (?) 23 18 60 51 * 1J ), their 
flocks are to be available for the sacrifices (Is 60 7 ), 
and the glory of Lebanon for the beautifying of 
the sanctuary (v. liJ ). Thus then shall Israel ‘ suck 
the milk of the nations, and suck the breast of 
kings ’ (v. 16 ). 

But it is not only upon endowment with the 
ood things of earth that the happiness of the new 
erusalem shall rest. Prophecy does not forget 
higher, spiritual blessings, even if their limitation 
to Israel preponderates, showing here again a fall¬ 
ing away from the height reached by Deutero- 
Isaiali’s expectations. The most important point, 
because it is the prerequisite for all other bless¬ 
ing, is the complete atonement for all the past 
guilt of the people. From the way in which 
Zechariah in his fourth night-vision (3 ,ff *) hears 
the Satan simply commanded to be silent when he 
charges the people in the person of the high priest 
Joshua with their old guilt, it might appear as if 
the past judgments had sufficed of themselves to 
constitute a full atonement. But this is not the 
meaning of the prophets. On the contrary, Jahweh 
(v. 4 ) must expressly forgive the people’s sin. The 
clothing of the high priest in clean garments is a 
symbolical action, declaring him (and with him 
the people) justified, but of course with the im¬ 
plication of the presence of a penitent frame of 
mind, such as is well-pleasing to God. In reality 
it is the grace of God which brings about the 
atonement, as is expressly urged in Is 12^* 33 s4 
and, above all, Mic 7 18ff \ Thus Israel becomes a 
people who are all righteous (Is 60 21 ), who are holy 
(Is 4 s ) to Jahweh (i.e. consecrated to Him as an 
inalienable possession)—nay, Jerusalem is to beaT 
the honorific appellation, ‘ Jahweh is our righteous¬ 
ness’ (Jer 33 18 ). It is only occasionally that the 
religious and moral regeneration of the people is 
traced to the bestowal of the Divine spirit; cf. 
Is 32 16ff * 59 21 , Zee 12 10 , and especially J1 3 lff -, 
although in this last passage the outpouring of 
God’s spirit upon all branches of the people, even 
male and female slaves, refers mainly to the be¬ 
stowal of the gift of prophecy. But the mental 
transformations described in Is 29 s4 33 8f * are also, 
no doubt, thought of as due to the influence of the 
Divine spirit. 

6. Amidst all this, however, it cannot be denied 
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that the ‘ legal * religion, for which the way was 
laid by Ezekiel, and which became an actual fact 
during the period with which we are dealing, casts 
its shadow even upon the expectations regarding 
the time of consummation. The very command¬ 
ing part played by temple and cultus at present 
(see above, p. 710*) is to be retained even in the 
Messianic future. It is true that embodiments 
of the Divine presence such as the sacred Ark 
shall then be readily dispensed with, because the 
whole of Jerusalem shall be called the throne of 
Jahweh (Jer 3 18< *)- But the temple hill, as the 
holiest and most important, shall tower above all 
others (Is 2 2 , Mic 4 1 ), whereas, according to Zee 
14 10 , the whole of the rest of the country shall be 
changed into a plain. Ezekiel’s prophecy (ch. 47) 
of the temple spring undergoes an advance in Zee 
14 8 in so far as the living waters, starting from 
Jerusalem, flow down to both seas, east and west, 
and thus fertilize the whole land. The importance 
attached, again, to the performance of the cultus 
is evidenced not only by the expectation of gifts 
of homage offered to the temple by the Gentiles 
(see above, p. 712 b ), but also by passages like Jer 
331 H. -a > j n which the regular succession of Levitical 
priests is put on a level with the succession of the 
Davidic dynasty. According to Is 66 21 , however, 
the priesthood is to be open also to the returned 
exiles (not, presumably, to the Gentiles who bring 
them home). The religious festivals present them¬ 
selves in a specially important light. The former 
fast-days shall indeed be transformed into days of 
rejoicing (Zee 8 ' 8tf ), but at every New Moon and at 
every Sabbath all flesh (in Israel) shall come to 
worship at Jerusalem and—here we have a strange 
expectation, due probably to a later insertion—to 
look upon the corpses of the apostate ones, ‘ whose 
worm dieth not and whose fire is not quenched * 
(Is 66 ^*; on this passage see p. 714 ft ). Zechariah 
(14 16fl .), on the other hand, looks at every Feast of 
Tabernacles for a pilgrimage of all nations to Jeru- 
salem to pray before Jahweh and to join in the 
keeping of the festival: if any one neglects this, 
his land shall be punished with drought. The 
holiness belonging to the temple shall extend even 
to the bells of the horses in Jerusalem and the 
cooking-pots of the temple. It need not be pointed 
out that this notion of holiness cannot be explained 
from the usage of an Isaiah or a Deutero-Isaiah, 
but only from the mechanical and outward concep¬ 
tion characteristic of the ‘ legal* religion. 

7. We have purposely left out of account until 
now that branch of the expectations as to the future 
which, according to a still prevailing opinion, oc¬ 
cupied the foreiront of interest, namely, the hope 
of the appearing of the Messiah, the ‘shoot of 
David,’ predicted at the latest by Jeremiah (see 
above, p. 696 1 ’). Really, however, it cannot be 
said that this aspect of prophecy plays a promi¬ 
nent part in our period, unless the very important 
oracles contained in Is 9 1 ’ 6 and ll 1-9 , as well as 
Mic 5^* (cf. above, p. 696*), are to be assigned 
to the post-exilic period. Leaving these pas¬ 
sages out of account, we find a direct allusion to 
Jeremiah’s (23 3ff *) ‘shoot of David’ in Jer 33 14ff * 
(where, however, vv. 17 * 9U * show that it is not one 
particular ruler, but a continuous succession of 
rulers of David’s line, that is thought of) and 
Zee 3 8 6 12 .* Here ‘Shoot’ has already become a 
proper name, but one has no longer to look for his 
coming, since he is present in the person of Zerub- 
babel. All that is now needed is the revelation 
of his dignity as a signet-ring chosen by Jahweh 
(Hag 2 ®), and his elevation to the throne of his 
fathers—on event which appears to be connected in 

* We leave out of account Is 4 s , because there * shoot ’ or 
( sprout* [better * sprouting ’] of Jahweh can only mean, in view 
af the parallelism, 7 that which Jahweh causes to sprout.* 


Zee 6 19 with the completion of the building of the 
temple. We have already (p. 678 b ) pointed out 
that the crowning there enjoined had in the 
original text not Joshua but Zerubbabel for its 
object. It is perfectly intelligible that, after the 
shattering of the hopes reposed on Zerubbabel, 
the high priest should have taken his place (v. 11 ), 
especially as in the fifth of Zechariah’s night-visions 
(4* 4 ) he is already reckoned as one of the two 
‘ anointed ’ ones who stand before the Lord of the 
whole earth. 

In Is ll 10 , which clearly looks back to v. 1 , we 
hear of the ‘shoot from the root of Jesse,’ which is 
to be as an ensign to the nations (i.e. to indicate 
to them the way they are to go), who shall seek 
his favour and (by their gifts of homage, cf. above, 
p. 712 b ) enhance the splendour of his residence. In 
the whole of the following description, however, 
he is not mentioned again. 

The expectation of a king of David’s family is 
found also, beyond doubt, m the beautiful pro¬ 
phecy of Zee 9 9 *-, although he is there called simply 
‘ king.’ Jerusalem is to rejoice over him who 
returns home as a conqueror over all enemies, but 
mounted upon the animal ridden in times of peace, 
in token that henceforward he is to rule as a 
peaceful prince to the ends of the earth. The idea 
of the world-empire of the Messiah appears here 
with its final stamp, and indeed in a form which 
goes far beyond all prophecies uttered hitherto, 
aud to which there is no parallel except in pas¬ 
sages like Ps 2 s . 

Apart from the above prophecies, we meet only 
with quite general promises, such as that of the 
righteous rule of a king and his ministers (Is 32 lf *), 
the choice of a common head over Judah and Israel 
at the advent of the Messianic age (Hos 2* [l 11 ]); 
also the ‘ breaker ’ of Mic 2 13 means the earthly 
leader, but the real king at the head of the return¬ 
ing people is Jahweh Himself), and the rearing up 
again of the fallen tabernacle of David (Am 9 11 ). 
The last-named expectation might, however, refer 
simply to the re-establishing of the residence and 
kingdom of David ; while in Zee 12 8 - 10 the ‘ house 
of David,’ which (in the joy of victory) is to be 
like the angel of Jahweh, stands simply for the 
aristocracy of the nation. A closer examination of 
all these passages always jdelds the same result, 
namely, that during this period the person of the 
Messiah is either of only secondary importance, 
or, if this be not the case, the rOle it plays is far 
less religious than political. 

8 . Finally, we have still to mention some quite 
isolated expressions, which (like some even of 
those above mentioned) belong to the sphere of 
late apocalyptic expectations. We should hardly 
include in this category the promise of a new 
heaven and a new earth (Is 65 17 fib 22 ). For, 
although this promise plainly attaches itself to 
Is ol b (the annihilation of heaven and earth), 
Trito-Isaiah, as the whole context shows, is think¬ 
ing rather of the complete transformation of all 
conditions than of an actual new creation of the 
Universe. On the other hand, Is 25 8 contains an 
apocalyptic feature in the announcement that 
death shall be destroyed for ever,* as does also 
26 19 in the hope expressed of the resurrection of 
the godly dead. In the latter case the form of 
expression appears to the present writer to exclude 
a symbolical explanation of t-liis resurrection as 
referring to the return from exile (as in Ezk 37 llfr, )» 
‘They that lie in the dust’ are those actually 
buried ; the mysterious dew descending from the 
starry region causes the earth to send forth the 
shades again. The definiteness with which the 

* We leave the question open whether this clause, which suits 
neither the rhythm nor the conteuts of the two following 
clauses, belonged from the first to Is 25 s . 
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resurrection hope is here put forward can cause 
us all the less surprise, seeing that the so-called 
Apocalypse of Isaiah (chs. 24-27) appears to belong 
to a period from which we possess other witnesses 
to this expectation (see below, on Dn 12 3 ). Else¬ 
where, throughout this period we find everywhere 
assumed the old conception of Sh6’6l (see above, 
p. 668*), the place whence no return is possible. 
Only, it is questionable whether the description 
in Is 14®* of the conditions in the kingdom of the 
dead, after the analogy of the conditions that pre¬ 
vail in the upper world, is to be put to the account 
of bold poetical colouring or of a further develop¬ 
ment of the ancient and simpler conception. If 
the latter must be assumed, yet even in this pas¬ 
sage (especially v. 18 , cf. Ezk 32 23 ) nothing more 
than an approach can be discovered to the doctrine 
of a separation between the good and the bad. On 
the enigmatic saying in Is 66 s4 (probably a later 
addition), cf. above, p. 713*. It would have to 
be regarded as a clear approach to the doctrine 
of the pains of hell if there were here any refer¬ 
ence to the under world at all, and not rather to 
the corpses of apostates lying before the walls of 
Jerusalem. 

9. In what precedes we have already had to 
notice a variety of passages which pass beyond 
merely eschatological expectations into the sphere 
of apocalyptic, in so far as their language is pur¬ 
posely obscure and veiled, nay enigmatic in form, 
partly perhaps with the well-founded intention of 
rendering it unintelligible to outsiders. But apoca¬ 
lyptic proper meets us in the extant literature for 
the first time in the Book of Daniel (c. 165 B.C.). 
Since this book has found entrance into the OT 
canon, we cannot pass it over entirely in our present 
exposition. In reality, however, it belongs to the 
category of post-canonical (apocryphal and apoca¬ 
lyptical) literature, and hence we refer for details 
to the article Development of Doctrine in the 
Apocryphal Period (above, p. 272 ff.); cf. also 
P. Volz, Judische Eschatologie von Daniel bis 
Akiba, Tubingen and Leipzig, 1903; W. Bousset, 
Die judische Apokalyptik, etc., Berlin, 1903; W. 
llaldensperger, Die messianisch - apokalyptischen 
Hofnungen des Judenthums 8 , Strassburg, 1903. 

The apocalyptic character of the Book of Daniel 
is already indicated by the command (8 s * 12 4 * •) to 
Daniel to keep the revelations made to him secret, 
and to seal the book till the time of the end. But 
it is seen most clearly of all in the contents of 
chs. 2. 7. Throughout these chapters events 

are predicted, some of which had happened within 
the author’s own experience, while others had long 
been things of the past: in chs. 2 and 7 the world- 
empires that succeeded the empire of Babylon, 
along with the ten kings of the fourth kingdom ; 
in 10ff. the conflicts of the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucids, with numberless details; and, most of 
all, the terrible danger to the religion of Israel 
threatened by Antiochus iv. Epiphanes (ll 36 **). 
The purpose is everywhere the same: the author 
means to encourage his countrymen to uncon¬ 
querable endurance amidst the severe persecu¬ 
tion to which their faith and their fidelity to the 
Law were subjected. With this view he shows 
them, by the example of the young Daniel and 
his companions (l 8 ® 1 ), the blessing of unqualified 
obedience to the laws about food; by the example 
of the three men in the fiery furnace (ch. 3), and by 
the example of Daniel in the lions’ den (ch. 6), he 
exhibits now for courageous confessors of the God 
of Israel wondrous deliverance is wrought, while 
punishment inevitably overtakes the despisers of 
this God (3**- 4 8wr * 5 80 0- 8 1 24 )). On the other side, the 
consolation he offers is based upon the prediction— 
veiled indeed in true apocalyptic fashion, yet on 
that account exact—of the end of the oppression. 


It is derived (ch. 9) from a mystical interpretation 
of Jeremiah’s prophecy of a seventy years’ period 
of rejection for Jerusalem, the years being ex¬ 
plained as weeks of years. Even this instance of 
occupation with the long-canonized Sacred Writ¬ 
ings, in order to discover a secret sense, is a char¬ 
acteristic mark of apocalyptic. 

It would be doing the Book of Daniel serious 
injustice to deny it all claim to a truly religious 
tone, and to see in it merely an embodiment of 
rigid zeal for the Law. Even if the beautiful con¬ 
fession of sins contained in 9 4 * 1 ® should have to be 
regarded, with many moderns, as a later addition, 
yet in 8 1 ® and ll* 6 ’there is the implication that the 
advent of the final age is still kept back by the 
continuance of God's well - merited anger against 
Israel. But elsewhere, it cannot be denied, the 
strict observance of the outward demands of the 
Law, especially those relating to the cultus, occupies 
the forefront of interest. To our apocalyptist what 
appears to be the principal misfortune m the re¬ 
ligious persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes, is 
plainly the abolition of the regular morning and 
evening burnt-offering (8 11,18 ll 81 [coupled in the 
latter passage with the defilement of the sanctuary 
by a heathen image]), while its reintroduction is 
the subject of exact calculation (8 l8f * 12 llf *).* 

Considering the date of origin of the Book of 
Daniel, it is a matter of course that its conception 
of God should occupy the level reached by the 
writing prophets. It is remarkable, however, that 
here already there should be such striking traces 
of the effort, which afterwards reached a climax 
in the llabbinical theology, to jealously guard the 
person of God from all direct contact with the 
visible world. This explains the great multiplying 
of comparatively independent intermediate beings, 
who hold converse with the apocalyptist, in order 
to give him information (7 16ff * 8 15ff * 9 alff *, where, for 
the first time, we meet with the name of an angel, 
Gabriel; lO 4 * ) ; or whom he beholds otherwise in 
his visions, such as the countless myriads of 7 10 
(cf. also 8 13f * and the mention of guardian 

angels in 3 25 G 28 ). In the story of the madness of 
Nebuchadrezzar (4 10ff *) it looks almost as if the rule 
of the world.was left to the ‘ determination of the 
watchers' [certain superior angels] and the com¬ 
mand of the 4 holy ones ’; it is not till v. al W that 
we hear of a 4 determination of the Highest.’ No 
less do the struggles of the nations appear to be 
decided simply by angelic princes (on?) as the 
guardians and champions of the various ]>eoples ; t 
cf. 10 4ff - # where probably we should see Gabriel in 
the fantastically described figure of the champion of 
Israel, who, with the aid of Michael,J one of the 
chief princes (10 18 - 21 ; in 12 1 he is called * the great 
prince who protects thy countrymen’), contends 
with the patron angels of the Persian empire and 
(v. w ) of Greece. 

The above-described tendency to keep the per¬ 
son of God at a distance appears to be quite con¬ 
tradicted by the description in 7 8ff *, where the 
‘ancient of days,’ who takes his seat upon the 
throne to execute judgment, can be understood 
only of God. But apart from the fact that here 
we have to do with a mere vision, and that on the 
occasion in question personal action on the part of 
God was indispensable, the description is confined 
wholly to externals (clothing, hair of the head, 
dazzling throne, and myriads of attendant spirit*), 
God is not once introduced as speaking. On the 
contrary, it appears as if the decision of the assessors 
of the court (v. 10b ) were pronounced on the ground 

* In 12Hf. there may be two later systems of reckoning 
different from that of 814. 

t Of. what was said above (p. 709 b f.) on Is 24»*. 

t Of. the exhaustive monograph of W. Luecken, Michael 
Gottingen, 1898. 
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of the ‘books/ in which, presumably, the actions of 
the parties to be judged had been written down. 

This judgment evidently enters as a principal 
component into the eschatological expectation* of 
the apocalyptist. And its result is not merely to 
cast down the heathen world-empire personified in 
the God-blaspheming Antiochus Epipnanes, but to 
bestow the world-dominion for ever on the * saints 
of the Most High/ i.e. on the people of Israel 
(7131. aif. 27. c fby the way, even 2* 4 ). In view of 
the express interpretation of the angel in 7'-' 7 , the 
iigure who, like a man, comes with the clouds of 
heaven, can be understood only of Israel, and not 
of a personal Messiah, of whom, strangely enough, 
the book contains no hint. On the other hand, it 
is the Book of Daniel (12 3 ) that contains the first 
undoubted * reference to the resurrection. Ea ch 
here, however, what is looked for is not a general 
resurrection of all the dead, but only a resurrection 
of many , including botli the godly (to everlasting 
life) and the ungodly (to shame and everlasting 
abhorrence). The number of the first naturally 
includes Daniel himself (v. u ). 

That this last offshoot of prophecy should now 
exhibit only faint traces of the true prophetic 
spirit, and should move rather on the lines of 
‘legal * religion, is only natural in view of the fact 
that the latter had held almost unlimited sway for 
nearly 300 years at the date when the Book of 
Daniel was composed. 

In speaking of the Book of Daniel, and even in 
dealing with a not inconsiderable portion of post- 
exilic prophecy, we have been compelled to antici¬ 
pate the order of the stage* of development of the 
religion of Israel. Our next task aa ill be to seek to 
realize more fully the nature of the ‘ Priests’ Code.’ 

VIII. The Priests’ Code (P). 

L The Sources .—Regarding the numerous 
questions connected with the literary criticism of 
the stratum usually knoA\ r n as P, we must here 
he content with a few remarks. It is generally 
admitted that not only the present Pentateuch but 
also its latest stratum, namely P, must be vieAved 
as the fruit of a someAvhat lengthy literary pro¬ 
cess. Nevertheless, the spirit and the diction of 
this whole stratum exhibit such unity, that, from 
the point of view of the history of the religion of 
Israel, it is a matter of only suliordinate interest 
to determine the component elements more ex¬ 
actly. Thus we do not dispute the possibility 
that the so-called LaAv of Holiness (H) may in¬ 
clude some pre-exilic passages, but Ave regard by 
far the most of H as having originated within the 
priestly circles of the Exile, and that by way of 
carrying out the programme sketched by Ezekiel 
(clis. 40-48). The same remark applies to the 
priestly laAV-book, which, according to the express 
statement of Ezr 7 M (cf. also Neh 8 lf * la ), was first 
brought Avith him from Babylon by Ezra, and 
Avhich, in vieAv of Ezr l 1 ' 1 - 21 (‘ the writer of the law 
of the God of heaven’), must at least have been 
edited by him. Whether this laAv-l»ook of Ezra was 
identical with that recension which embodied the 
cultus laws in the form of a cultus history (cf. e.g. 
Lv Nu If) 8 ***)* and included also the historical 
parts of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and Joshua, 
we leave an open question. Only, we have no 
doubt on this point, that Ezra’s law-book was 
identical neither with the whole of the present 
Pentateuch nor with the whole of the present 
P stratum. For, in the one case, the occasional 
glaring differences betAveen the laAvs in D and in P 
would have occasioned serious confusion; while, 

* The above (p. 713*>) cited passage, Is 26*9, which, by the 
wa~, perhaps belongs to the same period as Daniel, is by not a 
fee explained of the political resurrection of the people. 


on the other supposition, it would be quite im¬ 
possible to account for the very frequent repeti¬ 
tions (for instance, the duplicate versions of the 
ordinances regarding the building and furnishing 
of the Tent of Meeting, Ex 25-31 and 35-40), as 
Avell as the partial divergences of the components 
of certain groups (for instance, in the so-called 
sacrificial tordh of Lv 1-7). On the contrary, we 
can only conclude that the code of Ezra, which 
was originally harmonious, was subsequently en¬ 
larged by the products of other priestly schemes, 
ana so finally (probably still within the 5th cent. 
B.c.) united with the older sources (J, E, D) into a 
single Avhole. 

ii. The Conception of God.— l. P’s conception 
of God can, properly speaking, be gathered only 
from the Creation narrative of Gn 1. For, as 
almost his Avhole interest is fixed on the prepara¬ 
tion for and the establishment of the Israelitish 
theocracy, little occasion presents itself elseAvhere 
for descanting on the being of God. But in the 
story of Creation (cf. above, p. 666) we encounter 
such a transcendence of God in relation to matter, 
in opposition to all pantheistic intermixing of the 
t aa o, and to every theory of evolution, that we may 
here pass by the muen debated question of .the 
dependence of the narrator on the Babylonian or 
the Phoenician cosmogony.* At most, a mytho¬ 
logical echo has survived m the allusion to a chaos 
(v. 3 ) and the hovering (scarcely ‘brooding’) of the 
creative spirit of God over the primeval ocean. 
But, even if v. 2 should he urged m opposition to 
the assumption of a creation ex nikilo , tnere would 
still be left the making of light, of the firmament 
of heaven, and, above all, of the stars, which are 
evidently to be thought of not as formed from 
pre-existing material but as called immediately 
into being. The absolute omnipotence of the 
Creator results of itself from the fact that His 
word of command is all that is needed to bring 
things into being according to His pleasure; while 
Hi* absolute wisdom is manifested in the pro¬ 
gressive order of the creative work, culminating 
in man, the goal and the crown of creation; as 
well as by the testimony of the Creator Himself 
(v. SJ ) that all He had made was ‘very good/ i.e. 
perfect. 

2. This lofty conception of the living, personal, but 
at the same time purely spiritual, God—a product 
of perfected prophetism—shows itself elsewhere ii. 
P in his careful avoidance of all anthropomorphism 
True, indeed, even he cannot entirely dispense 
with tlieophanies at specially important crises in 
the history of redemption ; hut he always con¬ 
tents himself with almost imperceptible allusions 
to the near presence of God (Gn 17'-“ 35“*), or to the 
appearing of the ‘glory of Jalnveh’ (see above, p. 
639 b f.) in the cloud (Ex 16 ltf , Nu 9 Uff - 17 7 [16 4J ]). 
This glory appears to the Isiaelites upon the top 
of Mount Sinai like devouring fire (Ex 24 17 ); its 
reflexion causes the skin of Moses* face to shine, so 
that he has to cover his countenance with a veil 
(Ex 34 s ®). But none of these passages venture 
on even a remote description of the being of God. 
Under these circumstances it is surely no accident, 
again, that in P we find no trace of intermediary 
beings between God and man, the sole medium oi 
reA r elation being the word of God. Manifestly, 
the sending forth of angels, aa ho had to be thought 
of all the same as Avearing some bodily form, ap¬ 
peared to Y as itself a degrading of the Divine 
sphere to the realm of the creaturely. 

3. All the less can it be that, when man is said 
to have been created after the image of God and 

* The fullest treatment of these questions is by H. Gunkel, 
Schopfung und Chaos in Urseit und Endzeit (Gottingen, 1894); 
and Frdr. Delitzsch, Das babyUmische TV eltschopfungsepoe 
(Leipzig, 1896). 
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In His likeness (Gn l 27 ), there is any thought of a 
copying of the bodily form of God. Even if some- 

a of the kind may have been intended in the 
ien source which is assumed by many to have 
been used by the narrator, he himself would have 
indignantly repelled any such conception. Man is 
the image of God in so far as he, in distinction 
from all other living creatures, belongs to the 
realm of rational and moral beings, whose supreme 
head is God Himself. The idea that this Divine 
image was lost by a fall into sin is quite unknown 
to P. On the contrary, he expressly notes (Gn 5 3 ) 
that it was transmitted by Adam, through the 
process of generation, to Seth (and his further 
posterity); and, even after the Flood, murder is 
declared to be an act worthy of punishment by 
death (9°), because it amounts to a destroying of 
the Divine image. 

A result of the position of pre-eminence held 
by man as the bearer of the Divine image is the 
dominion accorded him by God over the earth, 
and in particular over the world of animals 
(Gn l 28 ). For the exercise of this dominion men 
are capacitated by becoming fruitful and multi¬ 
plying in accordance with the so-called ‘ Creation¬ 
blessing.* At the same time, however, they are 
at lirst (v. 29 ) confined exclusively to a vegetable 
diet; permission to use animal food (but to the 
exclusion of eating blood) does not come till after 
the Flood (Gn 9 3ff -), i.e. it is simply a concession to 
the corruption that has now set in, a perversion 
of the condition originally designed by God. In 
His perfect creation slaughter could not have held 
sway from the first. 

iii. The Regulations of the Theocracy.— 

1. That interest in the regulations of the theocracy 
by which the whole of P is dominated, makes 
itself felt already in the Creation narrative, in so 
far as the latter represents the Sabbath as blessed 
and hallowed from the beginning as the day on 
which God rested from His six days’ w T ork (Gn 2 s ). 
The Flood is indeed, as in J, a judgment of God 
(6 llff -) on a wholly corrupt humanity, but at the 
same time furnishes the occasion for concluding 
a b£rtth (cf., on this so-called ‘covenant,* above, 
630 b f.) with the new race of men descended from 
oah. It consists in God’s promise that mankind 
is in future to be safe from the recurrence of de¬ 
struction by the waters of a flood, and in the 
binding of Noah (and in him of all mankind) to 
abstain from eating blood and from murder. The 
covenantal sign confirmatory of the Divine promise 
is the rainbow (9 12tf, )« 

2. In the history of the patriarchs, which is dis¬ 
missed by P in a few very brief notices, there 
emerges prominently once more the concluding of 
the bertth with Abraham (Gn 17 lff *). The Divine 
promise in this instance has reference to the be¬ 
stowing upon the patriarch of a very numerous 
posterity, which shall include even kings, and to 
the assigning of the land of Canaan to Abraham’s 
seed as a permanent possession. On the other 
hand, Abraham is bound to an upright walk 
before God and to the adoption of circumcision 
as the outward sign of this second ‘covenant.* 
It is clear that circumcision, which, as a very 
ancient practice of many nations surrounding 
Israel, must originally have rested upon other 
grounds (cf. above, p. 622 b f.), is here brought 
under a specifically religious point of view. Since 
an uncircumcised person is ‘ unclean,’ circumcision, 
as the taking away of a portion of the uncleanness, 
is a symbolical act of purifying. But this negative 
sense is supplemented by a positive one—an act of 
consecration. Circumcision is the rite whereby a 
child is received into the fellowship of the pure 
God - consecrated people, and it includes at the I 
same time the obligation to conform to all the I 


Divine ordinances that are binding on this body. 
All these features (purification, consecration, en¬ 
gagement) impart to circumcision, as viewed by 
P, a sacramental character, which suggests com¬ 
parison with Christian Baptism. The circum¬ 
stance that, according to v. 13 , circumcision is to 
be performed also on every class of slaves, appears 
at the first glanee very strange, in view of the par¬ 
ticularism with which P elsewhere insists on the 
sole claim of Israel to the name of a people of God. 
But it seems to him even more important that no 
unclean one shall be tolerated in the company of 
the clean, and hence he resorts more readily to 
the expedient of requiring that even foreigners 
who have come into external fellowship with 
Israel shall be bound to the Law by circumcision, 
ami be thereby constituted full citizens of the 
Divine commonwealth. 

3. Except for his detailed account of the purchase 
of the burial-place at Hebron (Gn 23), upon which 
he evidently means to base a claim on the part of 
Abraham’s posterity to the land of Canaan, P 
hastens rapidly over the history preliminary to 
the Sinai covenant, that he may dwell all the 
more fully on this third bertth, whose duration is 
to be eternal, and whose sign is the Sabbath 
(Ex 31 13ff *). In the forefront stands (Ex 6 2tf *) 
the solemn revelation of the name ‘Jahweh* to 
Moses. This name is expressly said to have 
been then first communicated, God having re¬ 
vealed Himself to the fathers only as El-shaddai 
(‘God almighty*). No explanation of the name 
‘ Jahweh * is given. Doubtless, the explanation 
which underlies Ex 3 15 is assumed as long 
familiar. But here already the promises of 
Jahweh are enumerated, upon which the bertth at 
Sinai is to be founded : the deliverance from the 
bondage of Egypt, whereby at the same time 
Israel’s election* as the people of God’s own pos¬ 
session is sealed, and the settlement of them ir 
Canaan in fulfilment of the sworn promise to the 
patriarchs that this land was to be given to their 
descendants for a perpetual possession. The obli¬ 
gations, again, to which the people have to submit 
themselves, in order to prove themselves worthy 
of these Divine blessings and of the name ‘people 
of Jahweh,’ are laid down in the numerous ordi¬ 
nances which form the kernel of the so-called 
‘ Priests’ Code.’ The latter name is not meant to 
imply that this code is concerned only with pre¬ 
scriptions for the priests—by way of opposition, 
for instance, to Deuteronomy as a law-book for 
the people. On the contra^, the majority of the 
laws contained in it assume the form of communi¬ 
cations which Moses by God’s command imparts 
to the people. But, as all strictly ritual acts can 
be performed only by priests, and the laws have 
reference very largely tc the cultus, the designa¬ 
tion of the whole as the ‘Priests’ Code* is per¬ 
fectly justified. The realm of civil and criminal 
jurisprudence,* which plays by no means an un¬ 
essential part in the ‘Book of the Covenant,* 
comes into consideration in P only where speci¬ 
fically religious interests are involved. 

4. The fundamental notions on which the so- 
called Ceremonial Law\ in dependence on the legisla¬ 
tive programme of Ezekiel, is based, are extremely 
simple. They amount essentially to the one idea 
that in the domain of Israel, Jahweh’s own people, 
everything without exception belongs, and is thus 
consecrated, to Him alone. This holds good ac¬ 
cordingly of all space and time, and of all pro- 

* On this side of the legislation, which we pass by here, the 
reader may compare the following : W. Nowack, Die eocieUen 
Problems m Israel, Strassburg, 1892; £. Schall, Die Staatsver- 
fassung der Juden , Leipzig, 1S90; F. Buhl, Die sooialen 
Verhdltnisse der Jsraelitcn , Berlin, 1899; G. Forster, Dot 
mosaische Strafrecht in seiner geschichtlichen Entwiokelur{U 
Leipzig, 1900. 
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perfcy anrl life. The full logical consequence of this 
now would be, properly speaking, that man would 
have to renounce all use of what is God’s sole pro¬ 
perty—nay, that all life would have to be brought 
to Him in sacrifice. But this would make the 
continued existence of the God-consecrated people 
impossible. Hence God has so ordained it m His 
law that only a portion of the property in question 
is to be exclusively hallowed to Him and thus 
withdrawn from profane use. This due {UrCLmah) i 
levied upon the whole, gives symbolical expression 
to the confession that Jahweh is incoritrovertibly 
Lord of everything. With this admission He is 
graciously satisfied; and by the sacred t&rtimah 
all the rest is also hallowed and its safe use pro¬ 
cured for Israel. But all the heavier is the 
vengeance that overtakes him who omits the pre¬ 
scribed hallowing and rendering of a portion to 
Jahweh, or lays his hands on what has already 
been hallowed. It will be our object in the fol¬ 
lowing survey to show what was the special 
portion of Jahweh under all the categories above 
referred to. 

{a) Holy places .—Jahweh is sole Lord of all 
space. But He contents Himself with requiring 
tliat a limited space be marked off and declared 
absolutely sacred. This space is the place where 
His * glory ’ dwells, and thus at the same time sup¬ 
plies the condition of approach to Him and of all 
kinds of ritual proceedings, (a) The latter became 
possible for the first time after the construction of 
the one legitimate sanctuary, in the form of the 
‘Tent of Meeting* (commonly called ‘the taber¬ 
nacle,’ German Stift.sk utte) at Sinai. Hence P 
nowhere speaks of the electing of altars or the 
offering of sacrifices by the patriarchs, but the 
constitution of the sanctuary is the first and very 
minutely handled subject of the Siuaitic legis¬ 
lation (Ex 25 lff - and 35 Jff -). The concentration of 
the cultus at one legitimate sanctuary, which 
Deuteronomy (12 lff *) put forward as a new demand 
and which it carried through not without dilli- 
culty, appears in P as something that is self- 
evident and needs not to be specially enjoined. 
Nor does P, like Deuteronomy, regard the unilica- 
tion of the cultus as coming into force only after 
the termination of the conquest of Canaan [or, to 
he more precise, after the building of Solomon’s 
temple], hut as a principle that was valid from the 
very first. The tent-sanctuary erected at Sinai is 
indeed, in view of its whole character, nothing hut 
the Jerusalem temple projected hack into the time 
of the wilderness journcyings; but there arc two 
considerations that forbid our speaking, in this 
connexion, of P’s account as pure fiction. In the 
first place, even the ancient tradition (Ex 33 r,r -) 
knows of a ‘Tent of Meeting,’ only that the hitter 
is not a place of worship but simply the seat of an 
oracle, and that it stands not in the midst of hut 
outside the camp. Secondly, the tent-sanctuary 
of P belongs to the numerous theories which owe 
their form, not to an actual tradition but to a 
religious postulate. Things must have been so 
ordered, it was argued, if they were to harmonize 
with the (much later, but) absolutely authoritative 
theories. Thus a delicate symbolical idea comes 
to be transformed into tangible history. Any one 
who straightway pronounces this a falsifying of 
history, shows that he has no notion of the peculiar 
character of the whole genus of literature known 
as the midrash (for it is to this realm that we 
must assign all this embodying of religious ideas 
in history, within the Ceremonial Law). See, 
further, art. Tabernacle in vol. iv. 

The setting np of the sacred tent in the midst of 
the camp of Israel naturally implies that Jahweh 
means to take up His abode amidst His people, if 
not in His real person, yet with a representation 


of His being (cf. above, p. 639 b f., on the ‘glory 
of Jahweh’). The special seat of His revealing 
presence, and consequently the most holy centre 
of the sacred spot, is the lid of the Ark of the 
Law in the dark adytum of the tent (Ex 25 s *). 
Next to this ‘Holy of Holies,’ which, it would 
appear from Lv 16, could he entered only by the 
high priest, and even by him only on the Great 
Day of Atonement,* comes the ‘ Holy Place,* 
which only the priests, not the Levites, might 
enter. These two spaces are surrounded by the 
fore-court, in which the priests, with the assistance 
of the Levites, attend to the sacriiicial cultus. 
Between tlie fore-court, again, and the tribes of 
Israel which—three on each side—surround the 
court, the Levites are encamped. In virtue of the 
consecration which they have undergone, they 
are litted to serve as a bulwark to the people 
against the Divine holiness, which threatens with 
destruction everything unclean that comes near it 
(Nu 1«). 

{p) The idea of a tertimah of the land being due to 
Jalnveh as an acknowledgment that one owes the 
whole to Him, finds a further expression in the 
command to set apart 13 priestly and 33 Levitical 
cities, each with a piece of pasture-land round 
about it (Nu 35, Jos 21). The circumstance that 
these cities and the pasturage pertaining to them 
are intended for the use of man, does not exclude 
the possibility of looking upon them as a due paid 
to Jahweh. For in other instances as well ( e.g . 
the thigh in meal-offerings) the tbrumdh falls to 
the priests. This whole enactment, however, is 
intended simply to embody one of those theories 
spoken of above, w itliout regard to the possibility 
of carrying it into practice. This is sufficiently 
proved "by the single fact that the terntory of 
the twelxe tribes, m each of which, in propor¬ 
tion to their size, a certain number of cities are 
to be set apart (Nu S3 8 ), had long ceased to be 
under the control of the people, and that it cannot 
Ijo proved that in the post-exilic period such a law 
was carried out even in the case of Judah, although 
priests and Levites may have fixed their abode by 

i nference in those particular cities of Judah and 
Jenjainin. In favour of the view that we are 
here dealing with a mere theory, there is, finally, 
the further circumstance that several of the cities 
enumerated were situated so near to one another 
that the pasture-lands attached to them (extend¬ 
ing each to a distance of 2000 cubits from the 
city wall) would in many instances have over¬ 
lapped. The late date, however, at which this 
theory was constructed is evident from the way in 
which the Priests’ Code proper repeatedly (Nu 
IS 20 ** 26 fla ) insists that the tribe of Levi is to ho 
compensated by the offerings of the people for 
having waived its claim to a share of the land: 
Jahweh is its portion. 

(7) A final embodiment of the idea of Jahweh as 
the sole owner of the land is found in a portion of 
the regulations about the Sabbatical year and the 
so-called great year of jubile (Lv 23). It is true that 
even the Book of the Covenant prescribes (Ex 23 l0f *) 
that the land is to be allowed to lie fallow once in 
seven years, for the good of the poor and the 
beasts of the field. The motive there, however, 
is a humanitarian, not a theocratic, one; and, 
moreover, the rule is certainly not meant to apply 
to all cultivated land in one and the same year. 
Deuteronomy prescribes (ck. 15) only a remission 

* The opening part of Lv 16 contains, indeed, primarily only 
regulations as to the precautions to be taken by Aaron to 
ensure his being able to enter the sanctuary without danger, 
and thus manifestly assumes the possibility of repeated 
entrances. This introductory passage was afterwards amal¬ 
gamated with the ritual of the Day of Atonement. Na 187, 
again, implies that aU priests may officiate in tbe Holy os 
Holies. 
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of debts for the seventh year, again on humani¬ 
tarian grounds. On the other hand, Lv 25**- re¬ 
quires that everv seven years all land shall enjoy 
absolute rest. There is no more word of humani¬ 
tarian motives: the Sabbath of the land in the 
Sabbatical year denotes a consecration of the land 
just as the weekly Sabbath signifies the consecra¬ 
tion of a specified shorter period of time. But 
this consecration implies once more the solemn 
acknowledgment that the people have received the 
land only on revocable lease from Jahweh, the 
sole feudal owner. 

We have the express testimony of the history of 
the Maccahcan wars to the fact that the prescrip¬ 
tions regarding the Sabbatical year were carried 
into practice. On the other hand, Jewish tradition 
itself admits that the so-called great year of jubile, 
which fell every fiftieth year (after the complete 
lapse of seven Sabbatical - year weeks), was only 
counted but not actually observed. As a matter 
of fact, the carrying out of the prescriptions of 
Lv 25 18 , so far as this was possible at all, would 
have led to a total w r ant of certainty as to all 
matters of property and a consequent paralyzing 
of economic relations. But the consistent theory 
of P’s legislation is indifferent to questions of 
practicability, and even to such considerations as 
that the year of jubile immediately follows a 
Sabbatical year and thus implies a second fallow 
year. All this appears to P insignificant com¬ 
pared with the principle which here (v. 28 ) finds its 
most notable and clearest expression : the land 
(like every other possession), being the property of 
Jahweh, may not be sold. On the contrary, one 
man can sell to another only a certain number of 
harvests; the price is to be proportioned to the 
number of years which have yet to elapse before 
the next jubile year, when the property spontane¬ 
ously falls back to the original usufructuary of it, 
the proper feudatory of Jahweh. It is significant 
that, aecouling to v. J9ff -, the houses in a walled 
city do not pass back in the year of jubile into the 
hands of the seller. They are the handiwork of 
man, and, as such, do not belong to the feudal 
property of which Jahweh gives a lease. On the 
other hand, the houses in villages are, according 
to v. 81 , a part of the landed property ; lienee they 
are redeemable at any time, and pass back in the 
year of jubile to their original owner. 

(b) Holy times.— Jahweh is Lord also of all time. 
Hence the employing of time in any pursuit that 
brings profit amounts to an encroaching upon God’s 
right of property. He permits, however, of such 
encroachment, upon condition that special portions 
of the whole time are set apart and ‘ hallowed,’ i.e. 
withdrawn firom profane use, as belonging to God. 
The essential point is thus abstention from work. 
It is only in a secondary way that P thinks of the 
spending of holy days in Divine worship or pri¬ 
vate meditation. On ordinary holy days it is only 
professional work that is forbidden (Lv 23 7f * 21 ■ 88 
etc.), but on tne Sabbath and the Great Day of 
Atonement it is work of every kind (vv. B *°). The 
standpoint of P comes out, above all, in the motives 
he assigns for the festival's. The original agrarian 
character of these (cf. above, p. 662 ff.) still sur¬ 
vives—apart from the dedication of the firstling 
sheaf at the MazzCth festival, Lv 23 WT —only in 
the Feast of Weeks, as the occasion when the 
firstling loaves are presented. On the other hand, 
the Passover, as an independent festival, precedes 
the seven (formerly six) days of Unleavened Bread. 
Already instituted in Egypt (Ex 12 lff< ), it is meant 
for all time, in grateful remembrance of the sparing 
of Israel the night before the Exodus, when God 
smote all the firstborn of the Egyptians. The 
manifestly primitive form of the celebration (the 
eating of the lamb in the houses, and the besprink¬ 


ling of the doorposts with its blood) could be re¬ 
tained by P only through giving up the sacrificial 
character of the festival; for otherwise it could 
not have been celebrated except (as in Dt 16"*) at 
the central sanctuary. In the case of the Mas^dth 
festival it is repeatedly emphasized that the strict 
prohibition of leaven was given at the very Exodus 
itself, thereby conferring upon this festival also 
the character of a theocratic memorial ordinance. 
With the Feast of Tabernacles (now an eight days* 
instead of a seven days* festival), which was origin¬ 
ally the joyous feast of the fruit- and wine-gather¬ 
ing, the same result was reached by giving to the 
ancient custom of dwelling in booths during the 
festival the stamp of a memorial of the wilderness 
journeyings. This giving up of the original motive 
of the festivals, namely, the course of the various 
harvests, permits also of an exact dating of them. 
Thus the Passover falls on the evening of the 14th 
Nisan, MazzCth extends from the 15th to the 21st 
of the first month, Tabernacles from the 15th to 
the 22nd of the seventh month, while the Feast of 
Weeks falls on the fiftieth day after the offering 
of the firstling sheaf, which was always to be pre¬ 
sented the day after the Sabbath of the MazzCth- 
week. Of new festivals we have: the Feast of 
Trumpets at the new moon of the seventh month 
[otherwise the New Moon, to which such import¬ 
ance was attached in early times, is signalized in 
P only by a multiplication of the official offerings], 
and the Great. Day of Atonement on the 10th day 
of the same month. Once more it is significant 
that the latter festival, which is undoubtedly of very 
late origin, and whose motives are purely theocratic, 
should have become the most important and the 
holiest of all. By the way, it is only in the case 
of seven of these days (the 1st and 7th days of 
MazzCth ; the Feast ol Weeks; the 1st, 10th, 15th, 
and 22nd days of the Beventh month [but, accord¬ 
ing to Lv 23*, also every Sabbath]) that a ‘ holy 
convocation ’ of the whole people is required at the 
sanctuary—a demand which is intelligible only if 
one thinks of the people as living in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the sanctuary, as was actually the case 
during the first period after the Return from the 
Exile. 

All the festivals hitherto enumerated recurred 
every year. But the underlying idea of all the 
festal seasons made its way to a further realization 
in the setting apart, as hallowed to God, of seasons 
within larger divisions of time. This led to the 
expansion of the idea of the Sabbath by the separa¬ 
tion and hallowing of every seventh year as the 
close of a year-week, and of the fiftieth year after 
the termination of a cycle of seven year-weeks. 
The celebration of these is based upon a renuncia¬ 
tion of the use of the soil. Since in this instance 
the theory of sacred time is in the closest contact 
with that of sacred space , we have already (p. 717 b ) 
had to speak of the Sabbatical year and the great 
year of jubile. 

(c) The consecrated character of all members of 
the people ; ' holy persons ’ in the narrower sense 
[Priests and Levites ).— (a) The fact that Jahweh by 
mighty acts ‘ redeemed ’ the people from the bond¬ 
age of Egypt, constituted Israel the property of 
Jahweh alone (Lv 25 4J - M ); and henceforward it 
was to be a people consecrated to Him, and thus 
—in harmony with His superiority to every kind 
of stain—an absolutely pure people. This idea 
finds expression on the one hand in the purificatory 
act of circumcision, and on the other in the numer¬ 
ous regulations about cleanness (cf. especially Lv 
11-15), which furnish instructions as to the pre¬ 
cautions to be taken to avoid defilement, and as to 
the atoning acts necessary when Levitical purity 
has been lost. In so far as these acts consist of 
sacrificial transactions, we shall have to speak of 
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them more fully below in connexion with the sub¬ 
ject of sacrifice. Bat, besides these, we have to 
do here with the command to consecrate to God 
all the male firstborn (and therewith all the fur- 
thei offspring of the same womb), and, following 
out this idea, to redeem them by a prescribed per¬ 
formance from the condition of forfeiture to the 
Deity (Ex 13 1 * 12ff *, Nu 18 1# ). The same object is 
aimed at in the requirement of a poll-tax of half 
a shekel from every adult Israelite as a protective 
* covering* of his life upon the occasion of the 
numbering of the people (Ex SO 11 **). For this last 
is, as it were, an encroaching upon Jahweh’s sphere 
of sovereignty ; hence an express acknowledgment 
of His sole claim to the life of all persons is neces¬ 
sary, and this takes the form of a poll-tax (Heb. 

‘covering,* ‘atonement*), which is of the same 
amount for all. A natural result of the same 
assumption is found, finally, in the injunction 
(Lv 25 39ff -) that Israelites, who from any cause 
have become bondmen, are not to be regarded and 
treated as ieal slaves, although in the I look of the 
Covenant (Ex 21 lff ') and even in Deuteronomy 
(15 12ff *) this is treated as quite possible. On the 
contrary, P demands that, as really the property 
of Jahweh, they are to rank only as hirelings or 
tOshdbhim (Lv 25 40 ), and in any case are to go free 
in the year of jubile. 

(£) But, more clearly than in any way hitherto 
mentioned, the idea of a people consecrated to God 
finds expression in the organization of the priest¬ 
hood. Properly speaking, all male Israelites ought 
to discharge priestly functions, and thereby tes¬ 
tify their willing devotion to God. But for this 
an* indispensable requisite is such a condition of 
purity as cannot possibly be maintained by every 
man amidst the duties of common life. Hence 
Jahweh has arranged for a permanent representa¬ 
tion * of the people, in the form of the hereditary 
priesthood entrusted to Aaron and his sons. The 
restriction of the priesthood to the ‘ sons of 
Zadok,’ demanded by Ezekiel (see above, p. 705*), 
was impossible for P for the reason that his whole 
legislation dates from Mose?-, and thus long before 
the time of Zadok. At the same time, moreover, 
the deriving of the priesthood from Aaron made it 
possible to recognize the priestly rights of certain 
non-Zadokite families. |- But, in the main, P’s 
‘ sons of Aaron ’ are just the Zadokites. 

In order to be able to approach God and present 
Israel’s offerings to Him without danger, the 
priests have to guard carefully against all defile¬ 
ment. In particular, they are not to incur defile¬ 
ment from any dead body (Lv 21 lff -), except in 
unavoidable cases when the body was that of a 
parent, a brother, an unmarried sister, or one’s 
own child. Any bodily defect serves of itself to 
exclude from priestly functions, for one thus 
affected woula * desecrate the sanctuaries of 
Jahweh ’ (v. 28 ). But the highest requirements 
in the matter of outward purity apply to the high 
priest, in whose person the idea or a personal 
representation of the holy people reaches its 
climax. He may not defile himself with any 

* It needs no argument to show that the parallel it was once 
customary to draw between the OT and the Catholic concep¬ 
tion of the priesthood is quite a mistaken one. According 
to the latter, the priest acts the part of God over against the 
people, and hence in God’s name gives absolution and imparts 
blessing. On the other hand, in P the high priest is nothing 
more than a representative — highly exalted and dignified, 
indeed—of the God - consecrated people. He represents it 
before God in every regard (see below). Any (ritual) short¬ 
coming on his part involves the whole people in guilt. As to 
the blessing or Jahweh, again, the high priest, like the other 
priests, cannot impart this of himself, Dut must supplicate it of 
God (cf. Nu fissff-, and especially v.*7> 

t These have their genealogy traced not to Eleasar but to 
Ithamar, another sou of Aaron. It may be noted that only one 
head of a family is named in Bsr 8* as a descendant of Ithamar, 
namely DonieL 


dead body, even that of father or mother, and is 
not to leave the sanctuary at all, that he may not 
(by contact with what is profane) * desecrate the 
sanctuary of his God.* Moreover, his very cloth¬ 
ing shows (Ex 28 2ff *) by various symbols that he 
represents not only the holiness of the priestly 
people but also their kingly dignity. He wears 
a robe of blue and red-purple, and a golden diadem 
inscribed ‘ Holy to Jahweh,* and upon his shoulder- 
piece and breastplate are the names of the twelve 
tribes engraved on precious stones. In short, in 
place of the pre-exilic chief priest, who is an 
official of the king, we have now the sovereign, 
hereditary high priest. At his death the claim 
of the avenger of blood upon the life of the man- 
slayer lapses (Nu 35' a ). This means simply that 
witli the supreme head of the State ends the 
period of political life which began with his entry 
upon office. In like manner the anointing of the 
high priest, at least according to the theory which 
represents him alone as anointed (Ex 29 7 ; cf. Lv 
4 s - c * 16 8 12 ‘ the anointed priest,’ * Lv 2 I 18 * the 
consecration of the anointing oil of his God rests 
upon him *) is undoubtedly thought of as a parallel 
to the anointing of the king. In the other theory, 
which makes all priests anointed, the thought is 
probably the ancient one (cf. above, p. 659 b f.) of an 
imparting of the spirit as the result of the anoint¬ 
ing (Ex 40 ls ; on the other hand, in 29 21 and 30 80 
the spi inkling of the priests’ garments with anoint¬ 
ing oil seems to be distinguished from the pouring 
of oil upon the head of Aaron in 29 7 ). 

( 7 ) As to the Levites , it is a very general error to 
regard them as priests of a lower grade, the rank and 
file, as it were, of the ‘ priestly tribe ’ of Levi, from 
which the priests proper, with the high priest at 
their head, emerge as a special branch. But this is 
by no means the intention of P. The circumstance 
that it is from the tribe of Levi that the Levites 
are taken, is due to a Divine arrangement equally 
with the setting apart of the priests from Levi; it 
is not the consequence of the latter arrangement. 
On the contrary, the Levites are a selection from 
the people to represent them in connexion with the 
lower offices of the cultus. These offices ought to 
be discharged by the people themselves, or, to be 
more precise, by the firstborn who are consecrated 
to Goa. But here, again, the unavoidable absence 
of constant purity would have rendered such ser¬ 
vice impossible, seeing that the firstborn could not 
be kept from all contact with profane life. Hence, 
according to Nu S 40 *-, each of the firstborn is to 
have his place taken by a Levite. Now, as there 
were only 22,000 Levites available, whereas the 
number of the firstborn was 22,273, the extra 273 
of the latter had to be specially redeemed from 
their obligation by a further payment of five 
shekels each. In this requirement P’s real view 
of the character of the Levites finds very clear 
expression. They are a ‘ gift ’ of the people to the 
priests (Nu 3 9 etc.), to minister to the latter. 
According to Nu 8 10ff *, they are, like all ‘ wave- 
offerings, assigned to Jahweh through laying on 
of hands (see below) by the Israelites; they are 
‘waved’ [•.«., probably, led hither and thither, in 
place of being waved backwards and forwards in 
the hands, like other sacrificial gifts] by Aaron 
before Jahweh, and then fall, like all heave- and 
wave - offerings, to the priests as their property. 
Their installation is not spoken of, as in the case 
of the priests, as a consecration, but as an atone¬ 
ment and a purifying (Nu 8 “** In view of all 
this, we cannot speak of any priestly service 
rendered by the Levites. Nay, according to Nu 

* The title so familiar to us, * high (lit. * great,’ fmcsi*' 

appears in Lv 21 10 in the form ‘ the priest who is greater than 
his brethren,’ while in Ezr 7 B we have 4 the priest [who is] the 
head.' 
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4 18 , they axe not to touch the sacred vessels upon 
pain of death, but to carry them only after they 
have been carefully covered up by the priests. It 
is true, however, that their superior condition of 
purity enables them to come nearer to the sanctu¬ 
ary than the profane multitude can do, and to 
serve as a bulwark to the latter against the 
destroying holiness of God (cf. above, p. 717). 

($) We have already (p. 658 b f.) noted how even 
P recognizes also a kina of lay priesthood in the 
shape of the Nazirate undertaken for a fixed 
period of time. 

(d) The hallowed character of all property .— 
This principle finds expression partly in the 
ancestral custom of ottering the firstfruits of 
barley, must, and oil (Nu 18 12ff *), and partly in 
a number of sacrificial transactions. Every due 
paid from the products of the soil signifies that 
one owes the whole to Jaliwek, and it is only when 
He has received His portion that the rest is hal¬ 
lowed and given over freely to the use of man. 
Amongst the regular ritual dues is included also 
the tenth paid in early times to the king, only 
that it is no longer, as in Deuteronomy (14 2J11 *), 
eaten at the sanctuary and given every three years 
to the poor, but is assigned to the Levites as a 
recompense for the service which they render in 
the sanctuary as representatives of the people (Nu 
18- lir *)- 

(a) But in P, as in the pre-Prophetic period, by 
far the most important place among gifts to God 
is held by the sacrifices. They, too, are in many 
instances the expression of the consciousness that 
man owes to God all blessings connected with his 
earthly possessions, and that he has solemnly to 
testify his gratitude for these. But this is not the 
only point of view. On the contrary, there were 
still at work here a number of motives, partly very 
ancient, whose presence in sacrificial transactions 
we have already had to note, although it is hard 
to say how far a consciousness of the original 
meaning of the ritual survives in the minds of 
"be authors of P. The idea of the sacral com¬ 
munion (cf. above, p. 661 If.) still continues to find 
expression in the employment of blood, as the most 
important part of all sacrificial transactions ; and, 
indeed, the blood is brought always the nearer 
to God in proportion to the importance and holi¬ 
ness of the sacrifice. Thus the blood of the peace- 
ottering and the burnt-ottering is poured only round 
about the altar (Lv l 8 - 11 3 a ); whereas of the blood 
of the sin-ottering the priest has to sprinkle a por¬ 
tion before the curtain which separates the Holy 
Place from the Holy of Holies, to smear a por¬ 
tion on the horns of the altar of incense, ana to 
pour the rest upon the ground beside the altar of 
burnt-ottering (Lv 4 6f * 16 ^ 28 ). On the Great Day of 
Atonement the blood of the guilt-offering is actu¬ 
ally brought by the high priest into the Holy of 
Holies, and sprinkled upon and before the lid of 
the sacred Ark (Lv 16 1 "*)- But even the idea of 
the offering of food still plays a part (although, no 
doubt, a less prominent one) in P, as is evident 
from such facts as that—apart of course from in¬ 
cense—it is only what may be eaten that is to be 
offered, and indeed—as befits the holiness of God 
—only clean and unblemished animals ; that every 
sacrifice must be seasoned with salt (the meal- 
ottering with oil); and, above all, that every com¬ 
plete sacrifice includes not only flesh but an 
additional dish in the form of a food-offering, 
and a portion of drink in the shape of a wine- 
libation. 

But in all this we have not yet the answer to 
the most important question from the point of 
view of the history of religion, namely this: Wherein 
'onsUts, according to P, the efficacy of sacrifice ? 
Is it effectual simply ex opere operato , or do other, 


specifically religious, points of view come into con¬ 
sideration? The reply to this question depends 
upon a correct understanding of the force of the 
so-called s&mikhah (ft?'??) or laying on of hands, 
and of the significance of the blood in the sacri¬ 
ficial ritual. 

In every species of bloody sacrifice the offerer 
has to take his stand before the door of the 
sanctuary and lay his hand upon the head of the 
victim (Lv l 4 , here of the burnt-offering, with the 
addition ‘so shall it be accepted for him and pro¬ 
cure atonement for him’; 3 ae * 13 , of the peace- 
ottering; 4 4 * 18 *- 4 * 2u , of the sin-offering). Wliat is 
the meaning of this ceremony of hand-imposition, 
upon which manifestly great weight is laid in the 
sacrificial ritual? It was natural to think of a 
transference of guilt, especially as this is expressly 
witnessed to in Lv 16-* ff \ There the high priest 
lays both hands on Hie head of the so-called ‘scape¬ 
goat* (see art. Azazkl in vol. i.), confesses over him 
all the transgressions of Israel, and then sends him 
away, laden with the people’s guilt, into the wilder¬ 
ness. Beyond doubt, the laying on of hands in this 
instance denotes a transference of guilt, but the 

* scape-goat * is no sacrificial victim , and hence the 
whole parallel is unsuitable as an aid to explain¬ 
ing the ritual of sacrifice. Besides, the laying on 
of hands is practised also with peace- or thank- 
offerings, which are not presented for atoning pur¬ 
poses, as well as in connexion w ith the consecra¬ 
tion of the Levites (Nu 8 10 ). The latter ceremony, 
in particular, permits of no other explanation than 
that the laying on of hands is an act whereby a 
renunciation of personal possession and a giving 
over with a view to sacrifice [or, in the case of the 
Levites, with a view to perpetual service in the 
sanctuary] is accomplished. Hence the comparison 
with the manumissio of Roman law is quite appro¬ 
priate.* 

It is another question whether—quite apart from 
the meaning ol the revrp—tlieie may not have been 
present, at least in the guilt-offering, the idea of a 
suviender of the life of the animal in place of the 
forfeited human life—in other words, the inflicting 
of a penalty upon the victim, and thereby accom¬ 
plishing a scitisfactio vicaria. This view has been 
maintained all the more positively, because in the 
New Testament the sacrificial death of Christ is 
undeniably at times looked at from this viewpoint. 
Further, in Lv 17 11 it is expressly insisted that the 
seat of life is in the blood, and that God has 
ordained that blood be used at the altar to accom¬ 
plish propitiation, for ‘the blood atones through 
the life [contained in it].’ Here, surely, it appears 
to be clearly declared that the life of the victim is 
a substitute for that of the sinner. But this con¬ 
clusion is once more rendered impossible by the 
circumstance that then the sacrificial victim must 
have been regarded as laden with guilt and curse, 
and hence as unclean, whereas in reality it ia 

* Volz (art. * Die Handauflegung beim Opftr * in ZATW, 1901, 
p. 93 ff.) protests against the idea of the manumissio, and re¬ 
fuses to separate the np'Ep of sacrifice from that of blessing and 
of installation in ofHce (Nu 27 18 ,23 , Dt 34®). What is in view, he 
holds, is the conveying of a substance from one party to another— 
in the case of the sin-offering, the conveying of sin, undeanness, 
and curse to the sacrificial victim. But now then could the 
flesh of the sin-offering have been counted most holy , and been 
directed to be eaten by the priests in a holy place (Lv 6 18f )? 
Volz meets this objection by supposing that the sin-offering was 
meant originally not for Jahwen but for demonB hostile to man, 
and that the np’pp was then transferred from the sin-offering to 
the other offerings as well On the other hand, Matthes (art. 
‘Der Suhnegedanke bei den Siindopfem* in ZATW, 1903, p. 
97 ff.) rightly contends, in opposition to Volz, for different kinds 
of hand - imposition. Bertholet’s proposal (Com. on Lv 1*) to 
start from Lv 24 14 and to explain the np'pip of sacrifice as the 

* establishing of a solidarity between offerer and offering,' comes 
in the end to the same thing as the manumissio interpretation, 
only that, according to Bertholet, the fundamental notion ol 
the oommunio is meant here again to find expression. 
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treated as most holy and serves as holy food for 
the priests. 

In view of all this, in the mind of P there could 
be no other answer to the q uestion as to the efficacy 
of sacrifice, but simply this: God has connected 
the accomplishment or atonement with the obedient 
discharge of the sacrificial prescriptions ; whoever 
fulfils these and gets the priest to perform the 
atoning usages, is forgiven (Lv 4 80 * 81 * 36 and oft.). 

The ritual, especially the prescribed presenting of 
the blood, is accordingly the indispensable con¬ 
dition of atonement, but is not yet exactly synony¬ 
mous with the latter. On the contrary, the for¬ 
giveness of sin flows from the grace of God exactly 
as in the Prophets, only that the latter regard the 
outward offering as a thing that may be dispensed 
with, provided the true penitent disposition is 
present, whereas, according to P, it is imperatively 
required that this disposition be accompanied by 
its outward manifestation in the shape of an offer¬ 
ing. Even from the point of view of linguistic 
usage, the difference between the prophetical and 
the priestly view of atonement is characteristic. 
According to the prophets (cf. above, p. 689*), God 
Himself covers the sin, i.e. He declares it invisible, 
so that the sinner is safe from the wrath of God, 
whereas, according to P, the priest covers the 
verson of the sinner by means of presenting the 
blood [only in exceptional cases also through an 
unbloody offering, Lv 5 llflr -], so as to shield him 
from the destroying holiness of God. 

The circumstance that the process of atonement 
is primarily connected with the presenting of the 
blood, explains itself naturally as a powerful after- 
influence of primitive sacrificial usages, in which 
the sprinkling of the blood had a different significa¬ 
tion. The latter is no longer in the mind of P ; for 
even the view is untenable, that the blood, being 
the seat of life, is regarded as the most precious 
gift which man can offer. At most, we might hold 
that P has still the idea of a symbolical (not real) 
satisfaction or, in other words, the notion that, 
through the offering of the life of the animal, sym¬ 
bolical expression is given to the acknowledgment 
that, strictly speaking, the sinner’s own life is for¬ 
feit to God. Hut the main idea continues to be, 
as already noted, this: ‘ thou shalt procure atone¬ 
ment in this and in no other way, because God has 
so commanded it.’ 

(j 8 ) The technical questions connected with the 
sacrifices may here be passed by. Their various 
degrees of value come out clearly in the order 
in which they have to be offered in all cases 
where a number of different kinds of sacrifice 
are combined, (i.) The first place is always held 
by the propitiatory offerings, which include two 
species: the sin-offering (naan) and the guilt- 
offering (d?n). The difference between the two is 
hot very easy to determine from the descriptions 
contained in Lv4f. Both are presented even in 
the case of unintentional and even unconscious 
offences ; but the guilt-offering (Lv has very 
largely to do with occasions when one has uncon¬ 
sciously (vv. 18 - 17 ) or consciously (v. 30 ** [ 6 lfl -]) inter¬ 
fered with the property of another, whether God or 
one’s neighbour. The guilt-offering (in the shape of 
a ram without blemish) is always coupled with resti¬ 
tution of what has been wrongly taken, with an 
additional iifth of its value. Of sin-offerings the 
holiest and most important are naturally those 
presented on the Great Day of Atonement (Lv 16), 
when the blood of the victims is brought by the 
high priest into the Holy of Holies, ana thus into 
the immediate presence of the Divine form of 
manifestation whose seat is the sacred Ark. It 
is quite a unique feature that in this instance 
P introduces, along with the customary atoning 
medium of sacrifice, another, perhaps very ancient, 
EXTRA vol.—46 


form of propitiation, namely, the loading of the 

* goat for ‘Azazel * with the sins of the people by 
the high priest, and the sending of this goat away 
to 'Azazel into the wilderness. The interpretation 
of the name * Azazel is disputed ; it may mean either 

* the apostate ’ or 1 the one who takes away [sin] * 
Only, there can be no doubt of this, that a personal 
being must be intended, for in v. 8ff - he is expressly 
opposed to Jahweh; and it is equally clear that he 
is thought of as an unclean demon dwelling in the 
desert (or as the prince of the demons that dwell 
there ?). The sending away of the goat to him ig 
simply an act symbolical of the cleansing of the 
sacrea God-consecrated soil from sin and guilt (cf. 
the precisely similar example of a symbolical re¬ 
moval of uncleanness in Lv 14 63 ); sin and guilt are 
sent off into the unclean wilderness to the demon 
with whose character they correspond. It would 
be quite wrong to discover in P’s recognition of 
'Azazel any tendency to dualistic conceptions. 
'Azazel is not a power hostile to Jahweh, a power 
to be in any way compared with Him, but simply 
a demon, standing outside the theocracy, but none 
the less on that account subject to Jahweh, the 
almighty Creator and Ruler of the world (see, 
further, art. Azazel in vol. i.). 

There is a widely diffused notion that P regards 
propitiatory offerings as effectual only in the case 
of unintentional or, at most, hastily committed 
sins. This view is based upon Nu 15where in 
point of fact a distinction is expressly drawn be¬ 
tween unwitting offences and those that are com¬ 
mitted ‘ with a [defiant] high hand.’ It is only for 
the first of these that the propitiatory usages have 
efficacy. The man who sins wilfully is guilty of 
blasphemy against Jahweh, and is to be cut off 
without pity (v. 80 *-). 

Such is indeed the theory of this passage (Nu 
15~ Jfr -)> but it is impossible to regard it as the 
meaning of P everywhere.* How could it have 
failed to be seen that, if every wilful transgression 
was to be punished by cutting off the offender, the 
undeniably universal sinfulness of man would have 
speedily led to the extinction of the whole nation ? 
But such a reflexion as this was unneeded. The 
offences enumerated in Lv 5- oa ‘ [Eng. 6 ltf *] as calling 
for guilt-offerings (denial of a deposit, or of the 
finding of a lost article, perjury, extortion) surely 
do not belong to the category of unwitting or 
hastily committed sins. It may be added that the 
Psalms also furnish on almost every page evi¬ 
dence that even in the post-exilic theocracy the 
belief of the prophets in a grace of God which 
can take away even heinous guilt has not died 
out. 

(ii.) A stage lower than the propitiatory offerings 

* The result of such an assumption would be that the notion 
of atonement (and forgiveness of sins) is not really taken into 
consideration at all by P. This conclusion is drawn by A. 
Ritschl (fjehre von der llechtfertujung und Versohnung, it * 
(1889] 68ff., 184ff.), according to whom the ‘covering’ ( kap- 
pdrd) needed was not against the wrath of God on the sinner, 
but against the destroying majesty (holiness) of God, to which 
man, owing to his creaturel.v weakness, could not otherwise 
draw near. The procuring of the kappard [Ritschl would prefer 
to see the term ‘atonement’ avoided here] is thus simply the 
condition of safely approaching God with an offering, and al¬ 
ways implies the undisturbed continuance of the covenanted 
grace of God, without which no sacrifice is possible. But, quite 
apart from the oft-recurring (Lv 4 20 - » etc.) formula * ana he 
shall be forgiven [after the atoning acts have been performed],’ 
the theory of Ritschl is shattered by the fact that the ‘ cover¬ 
ing ’ of the man by the priest is, of course, only the later trans¬ 
formation given to the prophetic formula, according to which 
God covers the guilt In both cases the point is that the guilt 
is to be declared powerless—in other words, it is an atoning act 
that is in view. Cf., further, on the whole question, A. Gave, 
The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement t Edin¬ 
burgh, 1890; A. Schmoller, ‘ Das Wesen der Suhne in der alttesb, 
Opferthora * (SK, 1891, p. 205 ff.). Stade’s definition (Geschichte 
Israels , it 57), * Atonement means reoonsecration or restoring, 
by means of rites, a sacred character that has been lost,’ while 
it is quite applicable to a great many cases, needs, in view of 
what is said above, to be enlarged. 
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stands the burnt-offering (njy) or whole-offering 
(^?)- But, as wholly belonging to Jahweh, it 
retains a higher significance than the meal¬ 
offering. At one time presented also as a pro¬ 
pitiatory offering, it has in P the significance of 
a general ‘ adoration offering,* a testimony to the 
normal relation between Jan well and the people. 
Hence it has its place after the propitiatory offer¬ 
ings, since the latter are appointed for the purpose 
of removing any disturbance of the normal relation. 
But, even unpreceded by propitiatory offerings, 
the burnt-offering may be presented as a dutiful 
expression of absolute dependence on the covenant 
God, and of the consciousness of owing all blessings 
to Him. Thus we find it especially in the form of 
the so-called V 99 or * continual' offering, i.e. the 
offering every morning and evening of a yearling 
lamb, along with food-offering and drink-offering 
(Ex 29 s8ff -, Nu 28***)- On the Sabbath (v. 91 -) and 
still more at the New Moon (v. llff> ) this regular 
offering undergoes material enlargement. 

(iiL) A third species of offering meets us in the 
meal-offering8 (Q'P7 ^ Lv 3. 7"*'), of which the fat is 
burned, the hlood sprinkled on the altar, the breast 
4 waved * * and given along with the right leg (as a 
so-called t&r&mdh) to the priests, while the rest of 
the flesh is eaten by the offerers. A special branch 
of the sh&dmtm is supplied by the 4 thanksgiving 
offerings’ of Lv 7 im \ But to P all shMamim- 
offerings are only offerings of the second rank, 
since they are not appropriated by Jahweh (i.e. the 
priests) alone, but are meant to be consumed also 
by the laity—in other words, are destined for 
profane use. The small value attached to the 
meal-offering by P as compared with the place it 
still holds m Deuteronomy (cf. above, p. 661) is 
explained by the completely changed conception of 
the cultus which had already been produced by the 
programme of Ezekiel (45 1 ** 88 etc.). The private 
cultus that once prevailed, whose central point 
was the joyous sacrificial meal, has now been 
displaced by the official cult performed with 
scrupulous regularity by the priests + in the name 
(it might be without even the presence) of the 
theocratic community. It was quite in the spirit 
of the Priests’ Code, that when the temple square 
was stormed by Pompey the priests continued 
unflinchingly the performance of their functions 
until they were cut down at the altar; and that 
during the siege by Titus the daily burnt-offering 
was continued morning and evening even after the 
city had long been brought to the extreme of 
famine. 

We pass over all further prescriptions regarding 
festal offerings and freewill services, and content 
ourselves with noting the fact that all directions 
regarding holy places, times, persons, and actions 
have ever in view the one aim of realizing the idea 
of a God-consecrated people, the fact of its absolute 
dependence upon Him, and the necessity of ever 
renewed surrender to Him. It is quite possible 
that, in the working out of the system in detail, 
Babylonian X influences may have co-operated; 

* This waving (lit. 4 swinging ’) of the offering or part of it 
denotes, aocordlng to what is surely the right interpretation, a 
moving backwards and forwards in the hands, the pnest making 
as if he would cast the offering into the altar flame, but ending 
by taking it back as food assigned by God to the priests. A 
different explanation is given dv Philo (in a fragment of his 
treatise de Victimis, edited by Wendland in 1891), who holds 
that the waving of the offering consisted in holding it up to¬ 
wards heaven. 

+ According to the list of offerings in Nu 281, the number of 
official sacrifices amounts yearly to 115 young bullocks, 1100 
lambs, 88 rams, and 82 goats, besides the food- and drink-offer¬ 
ings pertaining to them. 

t On this point cf. especially P. Haupt. 4 The Origin of the 
Mosaic Ceremonial * in John Hopkins university Circular, xix. 
No. 145 (Baltimore, 1900), in which a Babylonian origin is 
claimed even for |$rip t rrjhft, nn^j, and *T»?; and the same 
author's art. * Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual ’ in 
Joum. ttfBUL ML xix. L 55 ft* 


but in any case these are so incorporated with, 
nay even sulwrdinated to, the theocratic funda¬ 
mental ideas, that they are no longer felt to be a 
foreign element, hence requiring to be considered 
less from the standpoint oi Biblical Theology than 
from that of the History of Religion in general. 

5. On the other hand, we have still to answer 
another extremely important question, namely, 
as to the ethical system upon which P builds, and 
which he desires to see realized. What ideal of 
morality floats before his mental vision, and by 
what means does he aim at realizing it ? 

In dealing witli these questions it is necessary 
at the very outset to repel a charge which, for 
reasons that are readily intelligible,is often brought 
against P, namely, that moral commands proper 
recede in his pages so far behind ritual ordinances 
that they seem to possess no importance at all. 
But we must not forget that P represents the close 
of a long development in the course of which the 
moral demands of the prophets, at least after the 
introduction of Deuteronomy, had long become 
flesh and blood in the case of the better portion 
of the people—certainly of all who accepted the 
future hope. It did not appear to P to be neces¬ 
sary to emphasize these demands afresh, seeing 
that in the form of the Decalogue they had long 
been a common possession of the people. More¬ 
over, there is not wanting, at least in the Law of 
Holiness (Lv 19 and 20), a collection of a whole 
series of essentially moral commands, although 
these are for the most part amalgamated in a 
remarkable fashion with ritual prescriptions (cf. e.g. 
196 ff.i 9 . an. 23ff. *H.) f the way in which humani¬ 
tarian prescriptions, like those contained in 19 1W * 
18f *, are eased upon the motive of the fear of God (see 
especially vv. 14 * 82 ) more than once vividly recalls 
Deuteronomy. The same remark applies to the 
exhortations to the strictest impartiality in judicial 
decisions (vv. 18 * *), and to absolute honesty m busi¬ 
ness and uprightness of life (vv. 11 ; 18 ** *). Besides, 
v. 88f * contains not only a prohibition against op¬ 
pressing the ger * but a command to love him as 
oneself. On the other hand, however, it cannot be 
disputed that the concept ‘neighbour’ invv . 16 * 18 
is restricted solely to one’s fellow-countrymen. 
Amongst other instances, this comes out clearly in 
the prohibition to treat Israelites as slaves: the 
heathen and even settlers in Israel may be pur¬ 
chased as slaves and bequeathed as such to one’s 
children, but not so with Israelites (Lv 25 44f -). 
Everything of heathen origin is eo ipso unclean, 
and hence so far beneath Israel that the latter 
recognizes no consideration or equal rights as be¬ 
longing to it. Deutero-Isaiah’s thought of Israel 
as having a missionary function to discharge to the 
heathen appears to be completely forgotten. 

But, if we cannot thus speak of moral duties 
towards non-Israelites (with such exceptions as 
the general prohibition of murder, Gn 9 51 ', and the 
above - mentioned kindly recommendation of the 
gertm , Lv 19 38 **), it is true that otherwise the 
ethical system of the prophets may be regarded 
as binding for P. Only, in his estimation, the 
moral ideal is not exhausted in the fulfilment of 
specially ethical demands, but he places along 
with these, at least upon the same level, if not 
upon a higher one, regulations as to the cultus— 
nay, purely external, ritual requirements. > Here, 
if anywhere, we see that P sets before him the 
realizing of the system sketched by Ezekiel. The 
aim to which every other interest must give way 
is the setting up of a pure God-consecratea people; 

* By the gir here is evidently to be understood not a heathen 
but an Israelite of another tribe or family, or even a foreigner 
who has settled in Israel and become completely incorporated 
therewith; cf., on this controverted question, Bartholet, Die 
Stellung der Israeliten und der Judm m den Frtmden , Frei¬ 
burg, 1896. 
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but this is achieved, not primarily, as in the view 
'of the prophets, by circumcision of the heart, but 
by means of all the countless purifying and aton¬ 
ing acts prescribed by the Law for every conceivable 
case (cf. especially Lv 12 and 15). Neglect of these 
rules—even wholly unintentional and unconscious 
neglect—involves the same degree of culpability as 
a mortal sin does. The rigid consistency and out¬ 
wardly mechanical character of this whole concep¬ 
tion come out, above all, in the ritual of the Great 
Day of Atonement. The solemn propitiation made 
by Aaron with the goat of the people (Lv 16 1Bff *) is 
intended, properly speaking, not for the people 
themselves but (w. 1 * 80 ) for the inner sanctuaiy, 
the Tent of Meeting and the altar—in other words, 
for things without life. Atonement on behalf of 
these for all the ritual transgressions and omissions 
of the people thus appears as the most important 
feature in tne ritual ol the Great Day of Atonement. 

It can occasion no surprise that very depreciatory 
judgments have often been passed on P alike for 
his exclusiveness towards foreigners and his placing 
of moral and physical (ritual) purity on precisely the 
same level. The gulf between the religion of the 
Prophets—above all, of Deutero-Isaiah—and that 
of the Priests’ Code has been described as one that 
cannot be bridged. That there is, in fact, a deep 

f ulf between the two, and that this shows itself in 
* in the shape of a falling away from the pure 
level reached by the Prophets, are truths that need 
be denied all the less, seeing that the teaching of 
Jesus certainly attached itself to the prophets, and 
would have the Law interpreted only in their sense 
and spirit. Yet, if we would do justice to P, there 
are two things that must not be forgotten. In 
the first place, even his system did not exclude the 
possibility of viewing the revelation of the Divine 
will as a guide to real inward piety and morality, 
and of thus finding in it a means of joy and edifica¬ 
tion.* Many passages in the Psalms ( 1 - 19^-, and 
almost the wnole of Ps 119) testify to this rejoicing 
of the heart in God’s law. The period of painful 
attention to the observance of the Law first set in 
when the religion of Israel w r as seriously endangered 
by Antiochus Epiplianes. It was thought then 
that the anger of God could be appeased only by 
the strictest, most literal fulfilment of the Law, 
and the time of consummation be thus brought on. 
But the heavy burden of the Law was increased, 
above all, by the addition of the alleged oral tradi¬ 
tion from Smai downwards, the casuistry developed 
in Pharisaic circles, with its endless particular 
rules, which kept the Israelite who was loyal to 
the Law in momentary anxiety lest he had in any 
way incurred defilement and consequently heinous 
guilt. 

But, secondly, it must not be forgotten that, in 
spite of its inferiority to the religion of the Pro¬ 
phets, the Law fulfilled an important mission in 
the course of the history of the religion of Israel 
as a whole. Experience had taught that the great 
mass of the people had proved themselves incap¬ 
able of understanding and fruitfully assimilating 
the teaching of the prophets. Hence the latter 
had its place taken by another Divine pedagogic 
method—the discipline of the Law, with its cease¬ 
less reminders of the immense distance between 
the holy God and the sinful uncleanness of every¬ 
thing creaturelv, with its constant compelling of 
a lively sense of the need of forgiveness and atone¬ 
ment, and of the duty of a conscientious use of the 
prescribed means of propitiation. In short, the 
Law proved a rcuSaywybs els Xpiardr (Gal 3 s4 ) not 
only m the sense that it forced the recognition of 
the impossibility of attaining to righteousness 
before God by the works of the Law, but also 
that it was a school which taught absolute sub- 
* Of. Guakel, Ausgewdhlit Psalmen, Gottingen, 1904, p. 22 ff. 


mission to the will of God and therewith sincere 

n . And what an intensely religious life might 
sveloped alongside of and under the rule of 
the Law, is witnessed by the last two groups of 
literature we have yet to consider: the religious 
Lyric and Elegiac poetry, and the remnants of the 
so-called JJokhmdh or Wisdom literature. 

IX. The religious Lyric and Elegiac poetry 
(Books of Psalms and Lamentations). 

If, in addition to the Prophets, only the Law 
had come down to us, a wholly inadequate, nay 
partially wrong, idea of the power exercised by the 
Prophetic religion would have been inevitable. 
But, fortunately, more than one literary product 
has survived, and amongst these the Psalms are, 
above all, fitted to guide us to a profounder judg¬ 
ment. In them is exhibited such a wonderful 
variety and intensity of the genuinely religious 
life, that our verdict must be that there is prac¬ 
tically no trace to be detected of the serious 
danger that was called up by the complete equal¬ 
izing of ritual obligations with specially moral 
duties, of physical with moral purity; nay, testi¬ 
monies are not wanting to an express repudiation 
of sacrifice (see above, p. 686 b ), i.e. of what is to 
P the most important element in the cultus. 

The numerous critical questions connected with 
the Books of Psalms and Lamentations may here 
be entirely passed over (see article LAMENTATIONS 
in vol. iii., and Psalms in vol. iv.). It may be 
that in the Psalms there still survive scattered 
relics of pre-exilic religious poetry, but in that 
form in which the book now lies before us it is a 
work of the post-exilic period * and may thus, in 
spite of all its variety of contents, be treated with¬ 
out hesitation as a harmonious whole, and a con¬ 
sistent witness to the faith and hopes of post-exilic 
Israel. 

The question so much debated in recent times, 
who is to be regarded as the speaking subject (‘ das 
betende Ich ’) in the Psalms,f must undoubtedly, 
with Olshausen, Reuss, Cheyne, et a/., be answered 
very frequently in favour of the so-called collective 
subject, as against the almost uniformly individual 
interpretation of Ewald, Hupfeld, Duhm, et al . 
Reuss in particular has rightly argued that the 
endless complaints against cruel foes and perse¬ 
cutors can be felt to be intelligible and justified, 

* What appears to the present writer the most probable view 
of the case is as follows. The oldest collection, Ps 3-41, was 
already formed in the time of Ezra; then, say towards the close 
of the Persian period, a second collection, made up of further 
(alleged) Davidic psalms (51-71), songs of contemporaries of 
David (42-49. 60. 72. 78-83), and a supplementary collection 
(84-89). The third collection (90-150) can scarcely have origin¬ 
ated before the founding of the Hasmonamn dj nasty by Simon 
(b.c. 142 ff.). Psalms 1 and 2 were probably first prefixed by the 
final redactor of the whole Psalter, as a very appropriate pro¬ 
logue. 

As to the Book of Lamentations, it may suffice to remark that 
the oldest components (chs. 2 and 4) are based upon quite fresh 
recollections of the destruction of Jerusalem in 587, whereas 
ch. 5 may belong to the 6th cent., ch. 1 to the 5th, but ch. 8 as 
late as the 3rd cent, b c. 

t On this controverted question, cf. R. Smend, art 1 Ueber 
das Ich der Psalmen * in ZATW, 1888, p. 49ff. [where the idea 
of the collective subject is almost consistently carried through]; 
J. Z. Schuurmans Stekhoven, ZATW , 1889, p. 131 ff. [a partial 
modification of Smend’s view]; G. Beer, Individual- und 
Gemeindepsalmen, Marburg, 1894; F. Coblenz, Ueber das 
betende Ich in den Psalmen , Frankfurt, 1897; H. Roy, Die 
Volksgemeinde und die Gcmeinde der Frommen (m Psalter , 
Gnadenfeld, 1897; D. Leimdorfer, Das Psalter-ego in den Ich- 
Psalmen, 1897; Engert, Der betende Gerechte der Psalmen, 
Wurzburg, 1902. The last six of these insist with more or less 
emphasis that it is not the actual people that is to be looked on 
as the * betende Ich,' but only the godly portion, which pines 
under the oppression of the enemy and prays and hopes for 
deliverance. They point out, further, that (altogether apart 
from psalms wliich are absolutely individual in their reference) 
even the psalms which represent the community, although 
spoken in the name of the latter, were primarily the work of a 
particular individual. 
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nay even touching, only if they are referred not to 
private affairs, but to the straits ever the same to 
which the godly community is reduced by heathen 
oppressors and by renegades within the nation 
itself. It would, however, be altogether an un¬ 
justifiable exaggeration to seek to refer practically 
all the Psalms to a collective subject—the godly 
community. On the contrary, for the proper ap¬ 
preciation of the Psalter, it is of the very highest 
importance to note that ‘individualism ’ in religion, 
for which the way was paved especially by Jere¬ 
miah, already has clear expression given to it in 
many ways in this very book.* The numerous 
witnesses to the pining and striving of individual 
suppliants after living communion with their God, 
and to the blessed assurance of this communion, 
will alone explain how the Psalter has been able to 
serve even down to the present day as the prayer- 
book even of Christian nations. 

1. Conception of God .—(a) As in exilic and post- 
exilic prophecy, the conception of God is seen in 
the Psalms occupying a height which could not be 
surpassed even on New Testament soil except in 
a few points. The solity of Jahweh (18 s2 ), the 
impossibility of comparing Him with any other 
being, the utter nothingness of idols (115 4ff -), are to 
the psalmists axioms which need no proof. As 
Creator of the world (24^- 74 18f * 95 4 104 2ff *, and 
often), and that by the simple word of His power 
(33 s ' 9 ), He is at the same time also the absolute 
Ruler of the whole (33 14f * 46 7 * 47 2ff - 65 6ff - 66 7 82 s 

103 19 113 4 ). He glorifies Himself continually in 
inanimate nature ( 8 41 * 19^-; in 29 Sff * by the 
majesty of His thunder); hence it is summoned, 
as well as living creatures, to praise Him (148 :tfr - )- 
Above all, wonderful appears His condescension 
to man, who by himself is so weak ; He has con¬ 
stituted him only a little short of the nature of 
Divine beings ( 8 ®*-, with a manifest allusion to Gn 
l 27 ®*). The care 0 f g 0( i for His creatures is evi¬ 
dently not separated, after the manner of Christian 
dogmatics, from the work of creation and classed 
as a preserving and governing, or even thought of 
as a continued working of laws of nature once 
established ; but consists in ever renewed, inde¬ 
pendent creative acts of an actively ruling God 
(65 10ff * 104“ 145 lM * 147 w ). 

( 6 ) The solitary limitation of the being of God 
which in itself is absolutely without limits, which 
might be discovered, would be the frequent mention 
of His heavenly dwelling-place (ll 4 14 2 20 7 ( 6 >, and 
very often). But this form of spatial limitation 
could not be dispensed with by the conception of 
God, even at its highest reach, if it was to escape 
the danger of being dissipated into pantheism. The 
no less frequent allusions to Zion as God’s abode 
and the starting-point of His action ( 20 J < 2 ) 50 2 68 17 
etc.) does not, as we have already had occasion to 
explain, contradict in the least the idea of the God 
of heaven. Heaven is His throne, Zion the place 
of His revealed presence, which is*not identical 
with His most essential being. The magnificent 
description of the theophany in Ps 18 8 ®*, where 
God mounts the cherub and thus flies abroad, 
belongs to the domain of poetic licence, equally 
with His appearing from Sinai in 68 18 . 

(c) On the other hand, it might appear strange 
that we still meet in the Psalms with traces of a 
theologumenon with which we have already (above, 
684^) made acquaintance in Dt 4 19 as well as in 
n 10 (see above, p. 714 b ). We refer to the idea 
of under-gods {b$n£ *llohim or, shortly, ’eldhim 
or ’eltm ‘ gods *; even b8n# *ildhim does not mean 
‘ sons of gods,’ but ‘ those who belong to the cate¬ 
gory of *Uohim ’), who, either independently, 

* Cf. the articles of Mia on ‘ Das Subject der altisraelitischen 
Religion’ in Neue kirchiiche Zdtsehnft , hr. (1893) Heft 6, and 
?. (1895) Heft 4 . 


although commissioned by Jahweh, rule over the. 
heathen peoples (so with the star-gods in Dt 4 19 *), 
or under the aegis of Jahweh take their part os a 
kind of vassal kings in the government of the 
world. Only in this sense are we to explain not 
only the on? or ‘ princes * of Dn 10, but also the 
[so read for the corrupt □$>#] of Ps 58 s and the 
onS« of 82 1 * 6 [v. 6b ‘sons of the highest*]. 

In both passages the injustice and partiality of 
their rule are complained of,—alluding, of course, 
to the treatment of Israel by heathen peoples,— 
and in &2 1 they are even threatened with death 
after the manner of man, by way of punishment 
for their conduct. This last passage shatters all 
possibility of explaining these o'rfSK as human 
judges ; to ‘ die like men * is possible only to those 
who in themselves are immortal. Now, even 
although it cannot be denied that in the whole 
conception of these under-gods we have a manifest 
after-effect of the belief in the reality of the former 
gods of the nations, yet the idea is so incorporated 
with and subordinated to Jahwism that it is im¬ 
possible to regard it as a survival of the once 
prevailing Henotheism or even of a former Poly¬ 
theism. The same complete welding of origin¬ 
ally heathen mythologumeno. with Jahwism is met 
with also in.74 lsf * and 104 26 , with their allusions 
to the subduing of Leviathan; and in 89 n ( 10 >, with 
its crushing of Rahab.f 

These same under-gods of Ps 58 and 82 are, 
beyond doubt, intended also by the omSk of 86® 95* 
96 4 97 7, 9 135 5 138 1 and the D’.-iSk of 29 1 and 89 7 , 
over whom Jahweh is absolutely exalted. Dis¬ 
tinguished from them, we have in IDS 20 ** 148 2 the 
angels (d^n 1 ::?, lit. * messengers ’), who surround 
the throne of God offering praise, or, sent by Him, 
stand by the side of the godly to protect him (34® 
35 8f -, both times ‘ the angel of Jahweh,’ but cer¬ 
tainly not now in the sense of a self-manifestation 
of Jahweh [cf. above, p. 639*] ; 91 llir *)- The idea of 
a heavenly council includes also ‘the holy ones’ 
(i.e., as elsewhere, those who stand in the closest 
relation to God, not those who are morally perfect) 
of Ps 89 7f *. The angels, again, who bring mis¬ 
fortune (78 49 ), being sent by God to punish, are not 
morally wicked beings or even hostile to God, but 
are simply ‘ angels of evils ’ (cry) ’?*&?), *.e. such as 
are sent by Goa to bring trouble upon sinners. 

( d ) The so-called attributes of God , or, to be more 
correct, the various sides on which His one being 
displays itself, are never with the Psalmists the 
subject of metaphysical speculation, but are always 
put forward only with a specifically religious in¬ 
terest—at one time for the warning, at another for 
the consolation, of the godly. The Eternity of 
God is the pledge that He can be a true refuge to 
His people (90“* 4 ). His Omnipotence has proved 
itself alike in creation and in the directing of his¬ 
tory (115 s 135®). His Unchangeableness sets the 
nothingness of all created things in its true light: 
heaven and earth shall decay, and He shall change 
them like a garment, but He Himself remains un¬ 
changeably the same (102 a8ff *)* His Wisdom has 
manifested itself, above all, in the work of crea¬ 
tion (104 24 ), but in other matters too the depth of 
His thoughts awakens wondering admiration (92® W 
139 17f> ). His Omniscience extends to every action, 
however trifling, and every thought of man (139 lff -) 
—a salutary warning to nim ; for even the most 
secret depth of the heart is open to Him (7 I0 W 44 a W). 
And when it is said in 139®** that He takes cog¬ 
nizance even of the embryo in the womb, and that 

* The same idea is certainly present when we read of the 
fixing of the bounds of the peoples according to the Dumber of 
the b&ni ’&ohlm (Dt 328, reading, with the LXX, O’nSfl 
for the Sk-]?: \qi of MT). 

t Cf. above, p. 670 b f. 
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the span of life and perhaps also the fortunes of 
the individual in question are written in His book, 
this is certainly to be understood not in the sense 
of a rigid predestination, but only as implying 
that absolutely nothing can evade the knowledge 
or thwart the'will of God. Similarly, His Omni¬ 
presence (139 7fl *) is described not (pantheistically) 
as that of His substance, but of His knowledge 
and His power, in order to check at the outset all 
thought of escape from Him. His moral Per¬ 
fection comes to view in His horror of sin (5 aff ), 
His Righteousness in His attitude not only to His 
own people (7 12 ll 7 33 3 etc*.) but to heathen nations 
as well (9 8 ). But, naturally, the largest space is 
occupied in the psalmists’ descriptions by such 
attributes of God as His Love, by the praise of His 
inexhaustible Grace and Compassion, His Long- 
sulfering and Truth ( 86 15 I03 8ff * 3G°* 8 ). In His 
Goodness all His creatures may take comfort (33 tf 
145 8f *); but, above all, He shows Himself ‘ the 
Father of the orphan and the Provider of the 
widow’ (68®W146 9 ). It is noteworthy that, apart 
from this application of the name ‘ Father,’ the 
idea of the Fatherly love of God, which forms the 
central point of the NT conception of God, meets 
us only once more (Ps 103 13 ), and there only in the 
form of a comparison, not to speak of its being 
manifestly restricted to Israel—another of the 
evidences that the OT conception of God was 
capable of enlargement in one very important 
direction. 

2. A nfhropology outside the sphere of Jttliwism 

? roper. —In the judgments passed in the Book of 
'salms on the purely human, we find, side by side 
with panegyrics on the lofty pie-eminence of man 
in his lordship over creation (8 4ff -, see above, p. 
724 a ), lamentations over the weakness and transi¬ 
tory nature of everything human (33 1Hf - 62 10 103 14a -; 
1444 ‘Man is like a breath, his days are as a 
shadow that passeth away ). This lament applies 
to even the strongest (146 3f *). And when the life 
—all too short—comes to an end (39 5ff * 90 10 * “), 
dark Sh&'ol (see above, p. 60S f.) awaits the departed, 
and cuts him oil finally from all relation to the 
upper world, and above all from the blessings of the 
theocracy or the praise of God ( 6 ® 30 ,u 88 llff * 115 17 ). 
None can escape this fate (89 49 ). It is true that at 
times the sense of close fellowship with God (see 
below) reaches a height and a strength which 
seem to leave only a short step to the conviction 
that true fellowship with God must of necessity be 
enduring and extend beyond the present life ; * 
but this step is never definitely taken. Only as a 
* stranger and a sojourner’ does man continue with 
God during his earthly -walk ( 3 !) 13 d 2 ) f ), at death 
the bond of connexion is severed for ever. In this 
matter, if anywhere, it is clear what a power and 
stimulus must have belonged to faith in the God 
of Israel, seeing that, even without the hope of 
immortality, it could produce fruits of such intense 
religiousness as we find in the Psalms (and Job). 
The question whether there are not really to be 
found in the Psalms traces of the hope of a con¬ 
tinued existence, will have to be discussed when we 
come to speak of the eschatological expectations. 

The physical weakness of man finds its analogue 
in his moral weakness. When in Ps 51 7 < 8 > the latter 
is traced back to his generation and birth by sinful 
parents, this is not intended, of course, to mean 
that generation and birth are of themselves sinful. 

* Thus B. H. Charles (in the second chapter of his Critical 
History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, in Judaism , 
ind in Christianity , London and New York, 1899) discovers 
In Ps 49. 78, as well as in the Book of Job, approaches to an 
immortality doctrine—an individual eschatology which finally 
(according to ch. 8) combined with the popular eschatology 
to form the doctrine of the resurrection (cf. below, p. 728* note; 
and the later article of Charles, * The Rise and Development in 
Israel of Belief in a Future Lite,* Expositor . Jan. 1908, p. 49 ft.). 
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The whole statement amounts to a plea that God 
would judge leniently one who, as sprung from 
sinners, necessarily carries within him from the 
womb a sinful habit and sinfnl inclinations. It is 
only in the latter sense that the statement can be 
called a contribution to the doctrine of original 
sin. There is not the faintest reference to an im- 
utation of Adam’s guilt—the very kernel of the 
ogmatic doctrine of original sin. 

3. Nature and history of the Theocracy. —The 
idea of an election of Israel to be God’s own people 
is firmly held also by the Psalmists (33 12 74 2 135 4 ), 
and it cannot be doubted that here again this 
conviction carried with it the serious danger of 
national conceit and a mischievous disposition to 
look down on all other peoples—a danger which 
threatened to stifle completely the existence of 
those great thoughts of Deutero-Isaiah regarding 
a missionary vocation of Israel to all the heathen. 
It is true that this conceit was materially dimin¬ 
ished by the honourable confession that Israel 
has almost always shown itself unworthy of the 
Divine choice and the great acts of Jahweh in 
connexion with the deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage (77 15fr * 78 4 - llff * 106 7tr -). It is the well- 
deserved anger of God that has given Israel over 
to the powerful oppression and the savage mockery 
of her enemies (La 2 1£ * 2lf * 4 11 , Ps 22 7ff -, and numerous 
other passages). Israel heeded not the threaten- 
ings of Jahweh repeated from the days of old (La 
2 17 ), but allowed herself to be deceived by false 
prophets and priests (La 2 14 4 lsl ). But in spite of 
all tiiife the Divine covenant is assured for ever (Ps 
1U5 S 111 9 ); and thus to those who humbly submit 
themselves to Him the day must come when all 
the comforting promises of days gone by shall be 
fulfilled (La 3 2ltf *). The principal expectations 
attached to the theocracy of the future will come 
out in the section devoted to the Messianic hopes. 

4. The theocratic institutions. —There are a 
great many passages in the Psalms, in which 
touching and powerful expression is given to high 
esteem for the temple as the place of Jahweh’s 
gracious presence, and to longing after the beauti¬ 
ful service conducted there (3 8 26 s 27 4 43 3f * 65 r> 84“®* 11 
116 18f * 122 lff *). But it would certainly be an error 
to discover the principal motive of this longing in 
joy in the cult us in the narrower sense, i.e. in the 
sacrificial performances. Against such a supposi¬ 
tion there is not only the fact that mention of 
sacrifice is extremely rare (20 4 54 8 66 18ir *; in 141 a it 
is only symbolical sacrifice that is in view), but 
it is well known that there are not wanting in 
the Psalms passages in which the necessity of 
sacrifice and its aceeptableness to God are repudi¬ 
ated in the most unqualified terms, and not with¬ 
out a touch of sarcasm (40 7 oO 8 ^ Sl^Gll 33 ; see more 
fully, above, p. 686 b ). We must hold then that the 

{ >iety of the psalmists occupies in general a higher 
evel than that of the framers of the Priests’ Code. 
Their joy in the beautiful service of the temple was 
evidently derived primarily from what appealed to 
the heart and the feelings: the festal processions, 
the prayeis and benedictions of the priests, and, 
not last, it may be presumed, the temple music 
and singing (to which last the greatest care seems 
from all accounts to have been given). All this is 
supported by the circumstance that the (not very 
frequent) praise of the Law (l a is probably 

everywhere intended for the specifically moral (so 
quite clearly in 19 12f *) commands and not for the 
Ceremonial Law. Even the endless utterances— 
mostly of quite a general character—in Ps 119 as 
to the.value and eflicacy of the Divine commands 
show at times (so vv. 9 - *• 18S ) that what they have 
in view is the moral content of the Law. 

5. The character of the religion of the Psalms .— 
If a sine qud non of all true religion is a sincere 
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confession of sin, then the religion of the psalmists 
has undoubtedly a firm basis. In addition to the 
ready admission of the general guilt of the people, 
of which we have already spoken, there are not a 
few testimonies to the impossibility of all attempts 
of one’s own to attain to a righteousness which 
can bear to be tested by the eye of a holy God (38 19 
51** !301 ff. 1432 , L a 18 . 8 . 14 . is. n'pur. 46 5 i«), as well as 
evidences of a tenderness of conscience which feels 
concerned even about unconscious sins (Ps 19 18 90 8 ) 
and sins of youth (25 7 ), and prays God to forgive 
them. It is only rarely that we still meet with 
outbursts of self-righteousness, showing itself in a 
disposition to boast of one’s minute observance of 
the Law (17* 18 21 * 44 18 *), and even to complain 
that God, notwithstanding all this, delays to help 
His people (44 10 *). No less surprising, and auite 
opposed to the usual language of the Book of 
Lamentations, is tlie complaint of La 5 7 ‘The 
fathers sinned, and we bear their guilt.’ 

More than once we meet with an almost evan¬ 
gelical perception in what is said about the forgive¬ 
ness of sin. The Apostle Paul was thoroughly 
justified (Ro 4 6 *) in using Ps 32 11, as a Scripture 
proof that the blessedness of a conscience at peace 
with God is based not upon any merit of works, 
but upon the fact that God in tiis grace does not 
impute guilt (cf. also Ps 103’’S osp. v. 8tr ). 

To those, again, who are ever mindful of their 
constant need of fresh grace, who are ‘ of a broken 
heart and contrite spirit , 1 Jabweh is near (34 19 51 HI ), 
and creates in them—for an actual new creation is 
needed—a clean heart and anew, right spirit (51 12 ). 
He teaches them to recognize in Goid the highest, 
yea the only, good (16-), the source of all true 
spiritual life and all real light (36 10 ); He awakens 
in them an inextinguishable longing for blessed 
peace in God and the closest fellowship with Him, 
and provides for the full satisfying of this longing. 
Sayings like those of 16 8 * “• 4SS* 63 3 73 281 - 143 6 , and, 
above all, the noble words of 131 lf *, have found a 
perfect echo even in Christian hearts all through 
the centuries. 

(a) A fruit of such fellowship with God is a life 
of prayer (supplication, thanksgiving and adora¬ 
tion) of inexhaustible variety and intimacy. Ex¬ 
amples of this it is all the less necessary to quote, 
since the whole Psalter is one witness to this fact. 
A single remark may, however, he made. How 
petty and empty appear all those philosophical 
and theological discussions about prayer as an 
attempt to interfere with the unalterable pre¬ 
determination of God, when compared with the 
grand simplicity and inward certainty of the pray¬ 
ing psalmists ! Their hearts have no room for such 
considerations. No doubt they, too* feel the 
manifold mysteries of the course of things in this 
world, and are plunged by them into doubt and 
unrest. Nor are they strangers to impatience, 
nay, at times, even displeasure, on account of the 
delay of Divine aid and the seeming silence of 
God in presence of violence and injustice. But in 
the end the certainty forces its way that the omni- 

S itence, the wisdom, and the righteousness of 
od must triumph over all unreason and unright¬ 
eousness. And the conviction that prayer, the 
indispensable nourishment of the soul, is more 
precious than aught else (92-*-), and that God is 
ever near to them that call upon Him (146 1M *), is 
placed at last beyond the reach of doubt. 

(b) A further fruit of this spiritual life in and 
with God shows itself in the disposition which 
recognizes all the actions and the whole lot of the 
godly to be absolutely dependent upon the wise 
and gracious will of God, and which is therefore 
prepared in all things to give the glory not to man 
Dut to God alone (IIS 1 *)* and to expect all things 
from His blessing alone (127“'). The Psalm pas¬ 


sages, in which an inflexible confidence in the wise 
and loving guidance and protection of the godlj- 
finds touching and often typical expression (e.g. 
S 4 ®. gist. 23 4 27° 91 1 *118®* 121 lff *), have in all ages 
retained their place even in Christian hearts as 
forms of prayer which possess inexhaustible living 
power. 

6 . Morality .—After what we have had to say 
about the attitude of the Psalmists to the cultus, 
and about the character of their religion, we could 
not but expect that their moral disposition would 
show itself in a corresponding form. The testi¬ 
monies to this can liaialy be called numerous, if 
we leave out of account the endless complaints 
against the heathen and against faithless fellow- 
countrymen [th 8 latter being for the most part 
referred to in the term own or ‘ungodly’]. The 
contents of these complaints point of themselves 
to the opposite as constituting what is right and 
moral. Of more importance, however, are the 
passages in which we find positively, as it were, 
set up an ideal of the life that is truly moral and 
well-pleasing to God. It is noteworthy in this 
connexion that in almost all these passages (15 1 * 
24 3f * 34 uf * 101 1 *; in a negative form in 50 16 *) the 
strongest emphasis is laid upon those requirements, 
inattention to which had furnished the main occa¬ 
sion for the denunciations and complaints of the 
prophets: honesty and truthfulness, above all in 
judicial cases which might issue in endangering 
the rights of the poor and the weak. 

A dark shadow is undeniably cast on this attrac¬ 
tive picture by those outbursts of sometimes pas¬ 
sionate longing for revenge that- are found in the 
so-called ‘imprecatory psalms’ (41 11 58 n 1U9 7 *, and 
esp. 137 8 * ; cl. also La l Jlf - 3 04 * 4- lf ). The expedient 
of declaring that the objects of hatred and revenge¬ 
ful longing in these passages are not persons but 
the cause they represent, their hostility to God 
and His kingdom, is utterly untenable in view, 
for example, of Ps 137 8 *. We have simply to 
acknowledge that there is not to be detected here 
the slightest breath of the spirit which inspires 
the words of Mt 5 44U . And, however readily we 
may concede that such utterances are partly in¬ 
telligible as the cry of distress of a people long 
enslaved and maltreated, and that on that account 
they arc in a measure excusable, they still continue 
to be at the same time instructive witnesses to the 
fact that in the OT, side by side with the word of 
God, the disposition and the voice of the natural 
man may still be remarked. 

7. The doctrine of retribution .—The problem ever 
raised afresh by experience, namely, how the actions 
and the fortunes of men are related to one another, 
had already, as we saw above (p. 689), engaged the 
attention of the later Prophets, and had led first to 
the conclusion that no one has to pay the penalty 
of another’s guilt, but only his own. But in pro¬ 
portion as the place of the old popular religion, 
which had regaid almost exclusively to the nation 
as a whole, had its place taken by an interest in 
the religious individual, the question always l>e- 
came a more burning one,—in view of the complete 
absence of any hope of a compensatory process in 
the world beyond,—how the sufferings of the godly 
and the prosperity of the wicked were to be recon¬ 
ciled with faith in a Divine, and thus absolutely 
righteous, rule of the world. At first the Psalmists, 
too, abide by the simple postulate, which appears 
to be imperatively required by the conception of 
God, and which the very first psalm states in the 
sharp antithesis, ‘ Happiness to the righteous, woe 
to the wicked ! * The description of the happiness 
of the godly (23 1 * 92 18 *112 1 * 128 1 *) is presented in 
snch beautiful pictures and with such definiteness 
that there appears to be no room left to raise the 
problem above referred to. But it was impossible 
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permanently to shut one’s eyes to the "lading facts 
supplied by experience of real life. And so we find 
three psalms (the 37th, the 49th, and the 73rd; also 
the opening part of the 39th),* in which the prob¬ 
lem of the prosperity of the ungodly is subjected 
to an examination which shows only too clearly 
how heavily this question pressed upon men's 
minds, and what a struggle was required to reach 
anything like a satisfying result. But this result 
is the same in all the three psalms named. The 
sufferings of the righteous and the prosperity of 
the wicked are both alike pronounced to be always 
only temporary, and hence to be merely a deceitful 
appearance. Soon and suddenly release comes to 
the one, shameful ruin to the other; and all the 
more are men to be warned not to fret on account 
of the prosperity of the wicked, instead of waiting 
calmly for God’s judgment to fall. 

Is this attempt at a theodicy to be called a satis¬ 
fying one ? We can only say that, while there is 
something extremely touching and edifying in the 
testimony of the author of Ps that up to his 
old age he had never seen the righteous forsaken 
or his seed begging bread, unfortunately every one 
is not in a position to testify to the same experience. 
On OT soil the solution of the problem was possible 
only in such a way as we find exhibited in the Book 
of .Job. On this we shall have to speak below (p. 
730 h f.). 

8 . Messianic expectations .—If it is the case, as is 
very frequently asserted, that the \\ hole interest 
of the later post-exilic religion of Israel turns on 
the two great hinges of the Law and the Messianic 
hope, this assertion can be justified even in regard 
to the last point only to a very limited extent from 
the Psalms . Now that a sober exegesis has swept 
away a great number of supposed Messianic (or at 
least typically Messianic) psalms, there remain only 
three (if we leave out of account the brief promise 
of a victorious descendant of David, 132 17f *) in 
which the expectation of a personal Messiah can¬ 
not well be disputed—the 2 nd, the 72nd, and the 
110 th. Ps 2 might have been called forth by the 
victory of a Maecabsean prince, which moved the 
writer to recognize in him the long promised 
Messiah. Any other interpretation (such, for in¬ 
stance, as to assume that we have here the hyper¬ 
bole of flatter}') would in any case be shattered by 
v. 3f *, which contemplates that the king addressed 
is to exercise absolutely unlimited sway over the 
world. The only question is whether a definite 
historical occurrence was needed to lead to the 
utterance of such a prophecy. The simplest view 
will always continue to be that the poet is trans¬ 
ported in spirit to the birth-pangs of the Messianic 
era, and from this standpoint describes the course 
of things.—Similarly, in Ps 72 it follows from v . 8 
that we have to do with a purely future prophecy, 
a glance into the period when Jahweh has set up a 
king under whose powerful and just sway peace 
and abundant blessing are the lot of the people,— 
above all, of those hitherto oppressed, all poor and 
needy ones (vv. 4 * 12ff *). From v . 6 it would appear 
as if eternal rule were contemplated for this king 
personally; but, since in v . 17 it is his name that has 
eternal continuance and eternal renown promised 
to it, we must think here, as elsewhere (of. above, 
pp. 696 b , 713“’), of the permanence of the dynasty, 
it is not said that this ideal king is descended from 
David, but it may be presupposed all the same. 
—In Ps 110 we are compelled by v . 4 to bold that 
the person is a military commander (v. 3 ) who has 
received not only priestly but also kingly dignity 
(cf. v. a ‘thy mighty sceptre ’), and so can be com¬ 
pared with the priest-king Melchi?edek of Gn 14 l8ff \ 
All this is intelligible only if the subject addressed 

* Cf. Oouard, * Die Bebandlung und Losung des Problems der 
Th< odtar* in den Psolmen 37. 39. 73’ in «S'A\ 1901, p. 110 if. 


is a Maccabsean* priest-prince. That the writer 
believed the Messiah to have made his appearance 
in the person of this priest-prince can be inferred 
only from v. 1 (the seat of honour beside Jahweh) 
and at all events from v. e (piovided that the judg¬ 
ment of the nations at the dawn of the Messianic 
age is what is meant): tor the rest, it would be 
sufficient to understand the sovereign power and 
the career of victory as extending over only a 
smaller circle of peoples. 

It is noteworthy that in all three psalms we hear 
only of the monarchical qualities of this ruler (in 
Ps 72 of monarchical virtues, in Ps 2 and 110 of 
warlike achievements), not of any spiritual activity 
on his part—again an evidence of how wide was 
the gulf between the picture of the Jewish Messiah 
and that of the actual Messiah of the New Testa¬ 
ment. 

But at certain times (especially those when Israel 
enjoyed outward prosperity, as happened, for in¬ 
stance, under the rule of the Ptolemies) or in 
certain circles the expectation of a personal Mes¬ 
siah fell quite out of sight. This is shown by 
certain passages in which (so also perhaps in Hab 3 13 ) 
the nation is expressly called ‘the anointed* of 
Jahweh: Ps 28 8 84 10 (but hardly 89 s9 - M ); in 105 w 
the patriarchs are spoken of as Jahweh’s anointed 
ones. This usage could scarcely have established 
itself unless the thought of the * anointed * in an 
individual sense had—at least at times—almost 
entirely faded away. 

But the circumstance last alluded to by no means 
excludes the possibility that the expectation of a 
Messianic time always continued as a living and 
powerful force. It is the object of longing (Ps 14 7 ) 
and of confident hope. With the cry of jubilation, 
‘Jahweli reigneth’ (47 9f * 93 lf * 97 lff * 99 lff *),+ the poet 
transports himself to the time when Jahweh has 
at last assumed kingly rule on Zion, and advances 
to execute judgment on Israel’s foes, and showers 
upon Israel a superabundance of spiritual and 
temporal blessings. 

As in the earlier Prophets, the heathen peoples 
play a prominent role again in the future expecta¬ 
tions of the Psalmists. Only, it must be admitted 
at the outset that this rOle is almost uniformly 
accommodated to the particularistic assumptions 
which we have already encountered in the Psalms. 
The Messianic judgment is indeed, at the same 
time, what it is primarily to the earlier prophets, 
a purifying judgment for Israel itself, m which 
the ungodly perish (l 8 ; even in 7 7ff * and 94 lff * Israel 
may be included); but, as a rule, it is meant for 
‘ the peoples of the world ’ (96 13 98 9 ), and, amongst 
these, especially of course for the oppressors and 
enemies of Israel. The executing of the judgment 
is almost always looked for from Jahweh Himself. 
Only in 149 8ff * does the poet formally revel in the 
thought that the godly in Israel are to execute 
with their own hand tne long predicted judgment 
on the heathen and tlieir kings. 

Considering the frequency of allusions^ to the 
relation of the heathen to the MeRsianic kingdom, 
one might expect also some words which, in the 
spirit of Deutero-Isaiali, should recognize that the 
heathen have a part in the kingdom of God. 
But, apart from Ps 22 28ff *, where a conversion of 
the heathen to Jahweh is spoken of, no indubit¬ 
able witness to such an expectation can be pro¬ 
duced. For the very frequent calls to the heathen 
to praise Jahweh (47 3 6fi lff * 67 8ff * 68 s3 97* 98 4 100 1 

* All doubt on this point would be dispelled if the acrostic dis¬ 
covered by G. Margoliouth in w.i*4(B> in 3P, D in rrtM?, V in 
2 in ; the whole yielding the name j>?ap) is a real one. In 
the year 141 b.c. Simon became, by a popular resolution, heredi¬ 
tary high priest and prince of the people. 

f On this interpretation of the psalms in question, cf. B. 
Stade, 'Die messjanische Hoffmuig im Psalter* in ZeitscJiuj) 
fur Tkeoloyxe und Kirc/te , ii. (139*2) 369 ff. 
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117 1 138 4f * 148 11 ) may quite well be understood in 
tlie sense of readily confessing the superior power 
of Johweh and the consequent necessity of sub¬ 
mitting themselves to serve Him. The same may 
be the meaning also of passages like 86 9 96 7 *’ 
102 18 - 23 , and certainly of 68 i0fl * 72The gifts 
brought to the temple by the kings of the heathen 
are simply the tribute offered by them in testi¬ 
mony of their subjection to the supreme God. In 
view of all this, it cannot be denied that here 
again we may mark a falling from the level of pro- 
phetism down to specifically Jewish particularism. 

9. The question of personal immortality .—An 
old controverted question still remains to be dealt 
with: Are there to be found in the Psalter—in 
spite of what was said above about ShP'ol— pas¬ 
sages in which expression is given to the hope of 
individual immortality? We here leave out of 
account passages like Ps 31 6 or 49 18 , which are put 
out of court by a correct exegesis [in Ps 31 all that 
is needed to do this is v. 16 ]. On the other hand, it 
deserves to be seriously considered whether 16 10ff ' 
speaks only of preservation from sudden deatli and 
not rather from death altogether, namely, through 
living to see the Messianic time (cf., for this 
expectation expressed in Is 25 8 , above, p. 713 b ). 
And no less may it be considered whether in Ps 
17 15 we are not to think of an awakening in like 
manner to enter upon the enjoyment of the Mes¬ 
sianic age (in the sense of Is In that case 

we should have a parallel to the resurrection hope 
expressed in Dn 12 2 (see above, p. 715 a ).* But 
these two passages in the Psalms would thus stand 
so isolated, besides being of so doubtful interpre¬ 
tation, that we must be content, after all, to return 
on the question at issue a verdict of non liquet. 

X. The so-called IJokhmah (Wisdom) Litera¬ 
ture (Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes). 

The earliest trace of the * wise’ as a separate 
professional class is found in Jer IS 18 , where they 
are placed side by side with the priests and pro¬ 
phets as possessors of ‘ counsel,’ i.e. ability to 
select the best course in particular cases. They 
also appear frequently as a separate class in Pro¬ 
verbs (1® 13 14 22 17 etc.; cf. also Ec 12 l3 ), above all 
as teachers of youth (l 4 2 1 3 l 4 1 - 10 etc.). This is 
quite compatible with the fact that they are like¬ 
wise (in part, perhaps, exclusively) to be conceived 
as writers. And, since in the period to which the 
creations of the ffokhmah, (.tern) belong it is im¬ 
possible to speak of authorship beyond the limits 
of the religion of the Law, the ‘ wise ’ ought in the 
main to be identified with the ‘ scribes’; only, they 
rather represent a particular side of the scribes’ 
activity,—not the fixing of the letter of the Law, 
or instruction in its punctual observance (e.y. in 
matters of cultus),—hut the useful application of 
the specifically ethical content of the Law and of 

* Cf. the literature cited on p. 6C8 11 , and add F. Schmidt, Der 
Unsterblichkeits - und Auferxtehur ftxrjlaube in der Bibel , 
Brixen, 1902. We may take this opportunity of remarking 
that we do not consider that proof has been given of the 
influence of Parsism on the rise of the Jewish hope of the 
resurrection. Charles (in work cited on p. 72f> a note) holds 
Massdeean influences possible in Dn 12 2 , but sees in Is 26 ly a 
product of purely Jewish thought. But the distance from 
is 20 ly to Dn 12- is easily bridged. Cf., further, on the ques¬ 
tion of Parsi influences • J. H. Moulton’s art. Zoroastrianism 
in yoL lv. of the present work ; T. K. Che.vne, ‘Possible Zoro- 
astrian Influences on the Religion of Israel,* Expox. Times, 
Aug. 1891; E. Stave, Ueber den Einjhiss dex Parsismns avf 
das Judentum , Leipzig, 1898 [holds that the future expecta¬ 
tions connected with this world emanated from Judaism, while 
those connected with the world beyond, particularly the (post- 
canonical) doctrine of a general resurrection, are traced to 
Parsism] ; E. Bolden, Die Verwandlecha,ft der judischchrist- 
lichen mU derparsischenEschatologic , 1902 [a careful collection 
ol matter, the author’s own intention being, above all, to pro¬ 
vide material for arriving at a judgment; but his procedure in 
adducing Pars! parallels to OT passages is in not a few instances 


Scripture generally—so far as Scripture existed— 
as the revelation of the will of God, which ilone 
may determine human action. For ‘wisdom,** 
the unsurpassable worth of which is ceaselessly 
lauded in Proverbs, and the attainment of which 
at any cost is incessantly inculcated, is not the 
fruit of philosophic or religious speculation, ot 
even an esoteric or secret doctrine; it is (as 
already in Jer 18 18 , see above) ability for the right 
conduct of life, or, in one word, the practical wis¬ 
dom of life. One who possesses wisdom is capable 
of rightly judging every situation in which he may 
find himself, and of taking the best way to master 
it. Thus what distinguishes the wise from fools 
is, as it were, the art of taking a wide view of 
things. Now, if we consider that the political 
situation of the peuplo under heathen rulers, and 
the increasing, and in part wealthy and influ¬ 
ential, Jewish Diaspora in heathen lands, made 
ever greater demands for a prudent attitude 
towards foreigners, we can understand how it is 
that the doctrine of wisdom show’s traces here and 
there of a certain cosmopolitanism, at all events 
the inculcation of prudent judgment of, and atti¬ 
tude towards, the lung and heathen rulers. The 
tendency of wisdom to run out into the practical 
prudence of life is shown, above all, in the multi¬ 
plicity of its principles and aims. It is astonish¬ 
ing to mark w hat a number of questions relating 
to the prudent conduct of life are canvassed in 
Proverbs : occupation, pro!it, business in general, 
intercourse with superiors and inferiors and with 
different classes of men generally, one’s attitude 
to rulers, and numberless others. How far the 
specifically religious interest gets justice alongside 
of the thoroughly predominant practical interest, 
is a question to lie investigated when we come to 
discuss the individual books. 

1. Proverbs. — (a) Like the Psalms, Proverbs 
ought also for our purposes to be treated as a liter¬ 
ary unity, in spite of the variety, and, it may well 
he, the divergence in age, of its* component parts, f 
Between the Prologue (chs. 1-9) and the collections 
of proverbs proper the difference is at most this, 
that in the first we find not only numerous con¬ 
nected arguments, hut also—at least on one point 
—attempts at religious speculation ; while in the 
4 Proverbs of Solomon * and the collections which 
follow’ we encounter almost everywhere isolated 
proverbs, antithetic in form (so from the very first, 
10 1 * 17 ), in the most motley mixture, and only very 
seldom in connected groups. Besides, it has long 
been recognized that the number of proverbs which 
can be viewed as real proverbs, current on the lips 
of the people, is small. The majority obviously 
belong to artificial poetry both m contents and 
form.J 

* Cf., for special literature on the gokhmdh : T. K. Cheyne, 
Job and Solomon , or the Wisdom qf the Old Testament , London, 
1887 [an incisive critical, exegetical, and biblico - theological 
discussion of the Books of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Sirach]; H. Zschokke, Der dogm atisch-ethische Lehrgehalt der 
alttest. Weisheitsbucher, Wien, 1889; W. T. Davison, The H’ts- 
dom Literature of the Old Testament , London, 1894; K. 
Benkenstein, Der Begriff der Chokhma in d. Hagiographen d. 
AT , Nordhausen, 1895. 

t The superscription nbW which was later prefixed 

also to the Prologue (l 1 ), indicates that 10 1 - 22 1 ® was the basis 
of the collection. Whether in 10 lff * there are present any 
relics of a collection of proverbs attributed to Solomon (of. 
the trace of such a collection in IK 5 12 ) is a question on 
which we cannot even form an opinion; the present Book of 
Proverbs cannot have been put together before the post-exilic 
period. Two supplements were added to tbs original basis 
noted above (22J7-24 22 ), which are not attributed to Solomon. 
A second collection of ‘Proverbs of Solomon* is given in 
271 - 2927 , W1 th three supplements—the words of Agur (oh. 80), 
the words of king Lemuel (3H-9), and the acrostic eulogy of 
the virtuous woman (8110-SJ). It was only as a last step (and 
not before the middle of the 4th cent b.c.) that the Prologue 
can have been prefixed to the whole. 

X For special literature on Proverbs, cf. R. Pfeiffer, Die 
religiossittliche Weltanschauung des Buches der Sprkshe in 
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(6) The approach to religious speculation, to 
which reference was made above, has to do with the 
personification of Wisdom in several passages of the 
Prologue. Here it is a question whether we have 
to do with a purely poetical manner of speech, or 
with a hypostatizing of Wisdom, that is, with the 
introducing of an intermediate being between God 
and matter. The descriptions in l" f * 8 lff * and 9 lflr * 
can quite well be interpreted as purely poetical 
personifications, all the more that in 9 18ff * * Madam 
roily* is contrasted with Wisdom, and in this 
second case it is impossible to speak of hypostatiza- 
tion. The case, however, is different in 8 ,J2ff *. The 
Wisdom, whom Jahweh created of old as the first 
of His works, and set up of everlasting, who was 
there when He established the heavens, and was 
by Him as a master-workman ‘daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him, rejoicing in his habit¬ 
able earth*—this Wisdom is no longer a merely 
poetical personification, but a being which has 
come forth from God, and works independently by 
His side, or, more accurately, with Him. And 
indeed we are probably not mistaken if we see in 
it a hypostatization of the creative ideas,—the 
passing into self-conscious personality of the sys¬ 
tem or archetypes, in accordance with which is 
determined the nature and measure of created 
things,—as it were, the fundamental principle of 
the Divine world-order. On this interpretation, a 
comparison with the ‘ Ideas* of Plato involuntarily 
suggests itself, but it is a further question whether 
we are to suppose that the influence of the Platonic 
philosophy was direct. Such a supposition is not 
absolutely necessary. On the other hand, it is 
hardly to be doubted that a causal connexion 
exists between the hypostatizing of Wisdom (Pr 
8--^*) and the Logos idea in the New Testament. 
This, however, is not the place to pursue this 
question further. 

The interpretation of Pr 8™- given above is con¬ 
siderably strengthened by Job 2S Itt \ It is true, 
the hypostatization of Wisdom lieie is still in its 
rudimentary stage, and the passage is therefore 
certainly older than Pr S 22 *-. Job speaks at length 
(28 1 ' 14 - sai *) of the complete unattainability and (v. 15ff *) 
of the incomparable worth of Wisdom, until finally 
(v.“) he gives the explanation : God understandetii 
the way thereof, and He knoweth the place thereof. 
At the settling of the laws of nature (v. 25f ) ‘ then 
did he see it, and declared it; he established it, 
yea, and searched it out.’ Obviously, Wisdom is 
here something other than the ‘ master-work man * 
of Pr 8; it is rather a secret talisman, endowed 
with wondrous powers, and accessible to God alone ; 
but it is also equally obvious that it is closely con¬ 
nected with God’s works of creation, and so here 
again is equivalent to a system of types for the 
individual creatures. 

(c) As to the further contents of the Book of Pro¬ 
verbs, their dependence on the specifically religious 
presuppositions of their age, as these were formed 
above all by the doctrine of the prophets, and pre¬ 
eminently by their conception of God, is a fact 
which needs no demonstration. There is more 
ground for saying that the specifically religious 
background and atmosphere of Proverbs has been 
at times far. too much depreciated by modem 
writers, in view of its eudsemonistic and even 
utilitarian standpoint. It is indeed undeniable 
that a prominence which is often startling is given 
to considerations of the outward success of good 
and bad actions. The reader has not seldom an 
impression as though offences and even gross sins 
were to be avoided, not because to commit them is 
to forfeit the grace of God, heap guilt upon oneself, 

ihrem inneren Zusammenhange dargestellt, Munchen, 1896; 
0. Meusel, Die SteUung der Spruche Salome* in der israeli- 
Hschen Litteratur und JUligionsgeschiehte , Leipzig, 1900. 


and burden one’s conscience, but because by such 
actions one may all too easily incur disgrace, 
danger, and loss. (Cf. e.g . 6 s9 and 82ff -, also S 18 ®* 
24 l7tf .; and the warnings against wine, 20 1 21 17 
23 20f * and 29fr *; for more general expressions, 3 M> 4 10 
22 *). * 

In spite of this, however, it would be unjustifi¬ 
able to regard Wisdom, in the form which it 
assumes in Proverbs, as only a means of attaining 
eudaiinonistic ends — protection from everything 
that might disturb the quiet enjoyment of life. 
For not a few expressions reveal to us a far more 
intense religious life. Apart from 3 B , exhortations 
and warnings throughout are concerned with the 
precepts of morality proper, not with duties of the 
cultus; in 21 s , indeed, righteousness is declared 
better than sacrifice (quite in the spirit of Hos 6 6 , 
etc.). The warning against adultery and profligacy 
(G 24ff * 7 lff *) is grounded beforehand in 6" by refer¬ 
ence to the command of God, as is the case just as 
often with exhortations to righteousness, integrity, 
and compassion (3 27ff * 14** and very specially 14 S1 
17 3 19 17 28 s ). But we can point turtner to alto¬ 
gether different evidences of a moral disposition 
based upon true piety. The fear of Jahweh, which 
according to l 7 * 29 9 19 is the beginning of wisdom 
(or, more accurately perhaps, the most important 
thing in wisdom)—though represented, conversely, 
in 2 Jtf * as the fruit of wisdom—is not identical with 
slavish fear of Jahweh's punishment and the loss 
it brings, but with the knowledge that what is 
needed is the unconditional surrender of body and 
soul to Him (18 10 ) who knows the most secret places 
of the heart (lo 11 17 s 24 12 ), Mho rules all things, 
even the doings of kings, by llis M ill (16 9 * 33 21 1 * 81 ), 
and on whose blessing everything depends (10 22 ). 
The wise man knows that the con option of sin is 
universal (20 9 ); he understands the healing chas¬ 
tisement of Jahweh, which comes precisely on him 
whom He loves (3 12 ), and is aware that nothing but 
penitent confession can deliver out of the distress 
of sin (28 1S ). He mistrusts his own understanding 
(3 s 2S 20 ), and exercises himself at all times in 
humility (1G 19 18 12 ) and contentment (IS 1 ®'* 16 8 30 8b ), 
as the best supports of the fear of God. If we add 
to this the estimate of woman and of marriage 
which is given in IT 1 31 10ff - (above all, in the noble 
saying of v. 80 ), the exhortation to compassion even 
towards animals (12 10 ), the warning against retalia¬ 
tion and vengeance (20 22 24"), the exhortation to 
magnanimity towards a foe, which almost touches 
on love to enemies (25* lf, )» and, finally, the refer¬ 
ence to the love that covereth all transgressions 
(10 12 ),—we shall no longer doubt that the ethic of 
Proverbs stands in great measure on a far higher 
level than the catchword of euda*monism and utili¬ 
tarianism is willing to admit. 

( d) As to the doctrine of retiibution, we find 
Proverbs occupying exactly the same standpoint as 
the Psalmists (see above, p. 726 b ), viz. founding 
on the postulate that virtue and ungodliness must 
receive on earth a precisely equivalent requital 
(2- lf * 1U 25 ll 21 ' 31 13 9 * 2 «- 14 11 24 20 etc.). Nowhere is 
there a trace to prove that the authors of Proverbs 
had felt the least difficulty in making this postu¬ 
late. But that this very problem had exercised 
the devotees of j HokKmah profoundly and persist¬ 
ently is show n by the book which must undoubtedly 
be described as the ripest fruit of this whole move¬ 
ment, as it is in general one of the sublimest 
monuments of the religion of Israel, and even of 
the pre-Christian literature of the world. 

2. The Book of Job, —( a) Of the critical questions 

* To the same category of * rules for life,* tinged with a utili¬ 
tarian complexion, belongs the repeated and extremely insistent 
warning against becoming surety for others (0 lir -17 18 20iB22»f-)» 
as also against sloth (6 6ff - and frequently}, 
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that gather round the Book of Job one only need 
be taken into account for our purposes—the ques¬ 
tion touching the genuineness of the speeches of 
Elihu (chs. 32-37), which break the connexion be¬ 
tween ch. 31 and ch. 38 in an unintelligible fashion, 
and suddenly introduce a speaker who is quite un¬ 
known both to the Prologue and to the Epilogue 
of the poem. We shall have to state briefly at the 
dose our reasons for bolding his observations to be 
an incontestably later addition. The theory, at 
present well-nigh dominant (owing to the commen¬ 
taries of Duhm and Budde), that in the Prologue 
and Epilogue we have an older popular writing, in 
which the author of the main part has inserted the 
speeches of Job, of his friends, and of Jahweh, is 
one to which the present writer is unable to sub¬ 
scribe, believing as he does that the Prologue and 
Epilogue were written by the same hand as the 
rest (though, of course, as Ezk 14 14 * 20 demands, in 
dependence on an old and familiar tradition).* As 
to the date of the book, not only its angelology, 
w hich presents similarities to that of Daniel, but 
also linguistic reasons, compel us to bring it down 
to the later post-exilic period. That its conception 
of God (especially in regard to the creation and 
government of the worldj ch. 38If. and elsewhere) 
stands on the loftiest height of OT beliefs, net ds 
no proof. + And as to its ethics, passages like 
29 12 "*, and, al>ove all, 31 lff -, with their truly evan¬ 
gelical idea of morality, have hardly a parallel in 
the OT. 

(6) As regards the angelology, the novel element 
lies less in the rdle played by the Satan (l 6ff - 2 lff -) 
than in some other expressions. The Satan here 
is distinguishable from his counterpart in Zechariah 
(cf. above, p. 709 b ) at most by this, that, while not 
yet the calumniator of the pious man, he still 
excites suspicion against him. He still belongs to 
the btn% \Elohtrn , who stand around Jahweh as His 
servants (1® 2 1 ; in 38 7 they are named alongside of 
the morning-stars, which are to be conceived as 
personified), and he is absolutely bound to the will 
of God. But there is plainly in him a strain of 
malice, & joy in the fall of the godly. So far we 
have here a further development of the idea of the 
Satan as found in Zee 3 1 . 1 Ch 21 1 —an instructive 
arallel to 2 S 24 1 —is the first passage where the 
atan has become a being dualistically hostile to 
God. The further expansion of the idea, as pre¬ 
supposed in NT, belongs to the department of the 
Apocrypha (cf., especially, Wis 2 s4 ). 

jPecimar to the Book of Job is the idea of inter¬ 
ceding angels (5 1 33 s3 ), as also that of angels of 
death (33 w ). The description of the angels as holy 
(15 u ) is no more here than elsewhere meant to em¬ 
phasize their moral perfection, as is clear from 
this very passage, which (like 4 18 ) makes the angels 
subject to error and sin. 

(c) In view of the ever renewed attempt to draw 
from IQ 28 ** indications of the sudden flaming up of 
the hope of resurrection or immortality, emphasis 
must never cease to be laid on this fact: the view 
set forth in Job in regard to SJi&ol —its cheerless 
darkness, the complete isolation of its inmates from 
the upper world, and the impossibility of return 
from it (7“' 10- w * 14 Iwr - 16 s2 21 28 30 s3 )—is uniformly 
the same throughout the whole poem. With such 
an idea, however, the hope of immortality would 
be in insoluble contradiction. The expectation to 
which expression is given in Job 19 28ff> , accordingly, 
relates to this life, and this is expressly confirmed 
by the clear reference back from 42® to 19* 7 . 

* Cf. on this point Karl Kautzscb, Das sogenannts Voltotbuch 
wm^Hiob und der Ur sprung von Hiob 1. 2. 427-1", Tubingen, 

t Of the particular mythological allusions (32 to the Levi¬ 
athan, 9 13 to the helpers of Bahab, 20 12 to Rahab, 29 18 to the 
phoBnuc) the same view must be taken os of those in the 
Psalms. 


(d) The problem to the solution of which this 
sublime poem is devoted is simply, How is the 
sutiering, nay the sore and hopeless suffering, of a 
notoriously good man compatible with the justice 
of God ?; and, conversely, How is it compatible 
with the justice of God that notoriously godless 
men enioy to tho end of life an absolutely un¬ 
troubled happiness ? These became burning ques¬ 
tions once men had learned to distinguish the 
weal and woe of the individual from that of the 
nation, and to face the actual facts of the in¬ 
dividual life. 

The poet brings the problem before us in the 
Prologue in the guise of historical facts. Job bus 
witness to his exemplary piety from God Himself 
(1* 2 s ). And yet measureless woe has fallen upon 
him. Why ? The reader is told in the Prologue:— 
the torture of Job rests on the permission extended 
by Jahweh to the Satan, 'with the object of proving 
that there does exist a piety which no temptation 
can cause to waver. The suffering of Job, accord¬ 
ingly, is in no way a manifestation of God’s anger, 
but rather of His love ; it is a martyrdom for the 
honour of God and human fidelity towards God. 
The fact that the reader is put m possession of 
act*in .ate knowledge on this point from the first, 
ami therefore can quietly watch the controversy 
as from a watehtower, is one of the poet’s finest 
strokes of art. The other dramatis personas, how¬ 
ever, know nothing of this solution of the problem, 
and are therefore groping in the darkness. They 
carry on the contro\ orsy only as human judgment 
and Knowledge best can. 

Job, witli heroic devotion, offers a steadfast 
resistance to the repeated assaults of evil, in spite 
of his being sorely tempted by his own wife. But 
the mute reproach which lie perceives in the silence 
of his friends, together with his awful, excruciat¬ 
ing, and hopeless malady, linally breaks down the 
courage of his faith. With the monologue in 
which he curses the day of his birth (ch. 3), he 
opens the threefold cycle of speeches and countei - 
speeches, in which the problem, instead of draw ing 
nearer to solution, becomes ever more complicated. 
The standpoint of the friends is that of the old 
doctrine of retribution—that false inversion of the 
fact declared in Ex 20 5f *, that the fear of God 
brings a blessing, while sin brings ruin. Tlie 
friends deny the existence of any problem at all: 
all suffering is punishment; monstrous suffering is 
punishment for monstrous, and very specially for 
secret, guilt. The happiness of the ungodly, how¬ 
ever, is never more than apparent, and is destined 
to sudden destruction. 

Job does not in the least deny (14 4 1 9 4 ) liis 
participation in the universality of human sin as 
affirmed by the friends (4 17 15 14 ). But lie repudiates 
in the strongest way any such guilt as w’ould even 
come near explaining his fate. On the other hand, 
lie is never weary of pointing to the facts of actual 
life (cf., especially, 21 7tf * and 24 lff ), the infinite 
enigmas created by the hopeless suffering of the 
godly, and the untroubled lmpi>iness of the wicked. 
This does not lead him, it is true, to doubt the 
omnipotence of God (9 8fL 12 13ff - 26 8ff * 2G 14 ), but he can 
recognize only its incalculable and destructive 
effects. He rejects, with justifiable indignation 
(21 19ff ), the expedient, which was plainly in high 
favour in his day, of saying that God Jays up the 
punishment of the godless for their children. For 
this theory was in fact nothing but a desperate 
device, which overthrew the principle of the 
current doctrine of retribution — otherwise so 
eagerly defended—that each receives according to 
his deserts. 

Still, his doubts regarding the justice of God 
(cf., especially, 9 22ff -) are gradually overcome by 
his better faith. He begins to distinguish betwee n 
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the wise and righteous God, whose image lives on 
indelibly in his heart, and the enigmatical God of 
his trial, and appeals to the first tor help against 
the second (16 18 **). Nay, he has the adamantine 
assurance that God Himself will at the end arise 
for him, and bring his innocence to the light 
(HP® 1 ). But, even though with all this he gradu¬ 
ally silences the contradictions of the friends, he 
himself, in view of the enigmas that confront him, 
attains to no more than a painful renunciation of 
the hope of tlieir solution. The moving delinea¬ 
tion of his former happiness (ch. 29), of his present 
misery (ch. 30), and of his pious life (ch. 31), closes 
(3136IT.) w fth fjjjg solemn demand addressed to God, 
to ail'ord him the opportunity of defending his 
cause in a regular judicial trial. 

And indeed Jahweh does appear (38 lff «). But 
not, as Job had requested and hoped, to enter into 
a controversy witn him, — anything of the kind 
had been utterly unworthy of Him,—but in order, 
by means of the tempest and with withering irony, 
to make him feel the absolute foolishness and 
childishness of what he expected from God. And 
the whole arrangement of the poem forbids us to 
doubt that only in these speeches of Jahweh (chs. 
38-41), with tlieir Divine irony, and nowhere else 
have we to seek the solution of the problem in¬ 
tended by the poet himself. In all conceivable 
simplicity it runs thus: God, who has made known 
His unfathomable omnipotence and wisdom in the 
multiform wonders of creation, and His goodness 
in His loving care for the animal w r orld (3S 41ff -), 
rules likewise over the fortunes of men, and here 
too all His action can flow only from wisdom and 
love, whether much or little of it be comprehen¬ 
sible by man. 

It has been said that this is no solution of the 
problem, but a compulsory abandonment of it. 
But in both his answers (40 4f * and 42 aff ) Job him¬ 
self takes quite another view. He humbles him¬ 
self to the very dust; not, however, in painful 
resignation, but in the elevating assurance that 
his God has acknowledged him, and that lie must 
regard all the elements of his lot as evidences of an 
all-wise and loving will. While, then, the justi¬ 
fication of Job as against the friends in the Epi¬ 
logue, and the return of his prosperity, may only 
be meant to satisfy so-called ‘poetic* justice, yet 
they were indispensable for the harmonious solu¬ 
tion of all difliculties for the reader, who in the 
Prologue had been enlightened as to the inner¬ 
most connexion of events. 

All this of itself settles what we are to think of 
the Elihu-speeches. They are the work of a reader 
of the original poem,, who felt dissatisfied that the 
speeches of Job, dubious in part, and almost bor¬ 
dering on blasphemy, should not have received a 
more stringent refutation. This lack the author 
of the Elihu-speeches seeks to supply, and does so 
by explaining the suffering of Job as purificatory^ 
designed for the purging out of the sins of pride 
and self-rigliteousness which clung to him. In 
themselves many of this author’s ideas are beauti¬ 
ful and good. But as a professed solution of the 
problem they are irreconcilably opposed to the 
presuppositions of the original poem. 

3. Ecclesiastes (the Preacher). —(a) It is not with¬ 
out hesitation that we enumerate Ecclesiastes as 
one of the creations of the Hokhmah literature ; for 
it is only in a very relative sense that it can be 
treated m the same series as Proverbs and Job. 
The original portions of the book,* at all events, 

* The very striking contradictions in the statements of the 
Pieacher (of. for example w 8 1 9!7f. 10 12 , with expressions 
used elsewhere regarding the worth of wisdom l^ff. is<} 8 ff 72 .*; 
or again 57-16 yitr. with the opinions he expresses as to the in¬ 
justice that dominates the course of the world S 16 4 lff -; as also 
gia 14 on the worth of piety with v.il®') have long been noticed 


stand on the extreme periphenr of OT faith; and 
of a hope for the future, be it for the nation or the 
individual, they exhibit not a trace. The Preacher 
shows himself to be dominated by a dark, almost 
pessimistic, tone of feeling. The history of his 
nation obviously appears to him like an extinct 
volcano. He does not touch upon it even in a 
single word; the cheerless conditions of the pres¬ 
ent alone occupy his mind, together with the pros¬ 
pect of the cheerless end, identical for all. The 
thesis of which he makes a headline—‘vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity’—recurs again and again 
even in the course of his argument. Everywhere 
he sees things in restless revolution, ending" in 
nothing profitable (l 4 ®-).; there is no new* thing 
under the sun (l 9f *). Vain is the pursuit of riches 
and pleasure, even when it rests upon industrious 
labour (2 1 ®*). But vain also is the pursuit of 
wisdom (l 13ff * 6 8ff * 7 s3 ), for he that increaseth know¬ 
ledge increaseth sorrow (l 18 ). Wise men and fools 
have ultimately the same destiny (2 14ff * 9 21 -)- Nay, 
vain is even the pursuit of piety (4 17 [5 1 ] 7 15 8 10 - 14 ); 
it does not change the fact that man and beast at 
last go to the one place (3 19fr *), to the joyless Sh£dl 
and everlasting oblivion. The attempt by means 
of mistaken exegesis to foist upon the Preacher a 
hope of immortality has completely failed. Pas¬ 
sages like S 90 9 4fr - 10b , * there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest,’ admit of no doubt as to his real 
opinion. Even in 3 21 the sense of the doubting 
question * is not to ask whether the spirit of man 
as immortal returns to God, but whether a differ¬ 
ence between the breath of man and of beast exists 
so far that the latter, it may be, goes downward to 
the earth, but the former upward—not in any 
sense as self-conscious spirit, but (exactly as in 
12 7 ) as once more re-entering the universal Divine 
life-spirit, from which it had once come forth. 
The expectation of a future judgment can at most 
be found in the closing verse (12 l3f -), ‘ fear God, and 
keep His commandments: for this pertains to all 
men. For God shall bring every work into the 
judgment which tries every hidden thing, whether 
it be good or whether it be evil.’ But it is certain 
that this epilogue (from v. 9 onwards) does not 
belong to the work of the original author. For 
the folly and injustice which manifest themselves 
everywhere in the course of the world (3 1 ® 4 1 ®*), 
that author knows no consolation other than the 
possibility of securing, by means of a rational en¬ 
joyment of life, the relatively best side of what 
is in every respect a mournful earthly existence. 
This is the counsel he is never weary of giving 
(2- 4 3 12f * 22 Si? 8 la 9 7ff * 1 I s ), not in the sense of vulgar 
Epicureanism, but still from the standpoint of a 
man who has made up his mind about the value 
of all other earthly goods and aims. 

What preserved him from vulgar godless Epi¬ 
cureanism is the fact that even he had retained 
one important relic of the believing treasures of 

and explained, sometimes in mechanical fashion (by supposing 
a dialogue between the doubting scholar and the aidactic 
master, or even by the hypothesis that parts of the MS have 
got out of order), sometimes from the character of a mind 
tossed hither and thither b.v doubt. The present writer, how¬ 
ever, is now convinced that C. Siegfried was on the right track 
when (in his Commentary on Ecclesiastes, Gottingen, 1898) he 
argued in favour of a number of successive hands, which from 
very divergent standpoints sought to supplement, to correct, 
or even in many places expressly to refute, the judgments of 
their predecessors. Siegfried's analysis may in part be needlessly 
artificial, since he postulates first a pessimist (Qfoheleth] f) 
infected with (5reek philosophy, then on epicurean glossator 
belonging to Sadducean circles (V 2 ), next a ‘wise* man who 
defends wisdom (Q 4 *), and, finally, one of the * pious * (frastd, 0*1 
who defends the Justice of the Divine government of the world, 
together with two further glossators—yet in the mn.in his 
theory is a sound one. 

* According to the correct text (<*»?> n and DTvq; the MT has 
been corrected on dogmatic grounds, so as to express the hops 
of immortality). 
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his people, viz. the kernel of the OT conception of 
Goa. All his scepticism and all his pessimism had 
not impaired his faith in a personal God who is at 
the same time the God of the whole world.* He 
does not really doubt even the wisdom and justice 
of this God: * He hath made everything beautiful 
in its time, yet so that man cannot find out the 
work that God hath done from the beginning to > 
the end ’ (3 11 * 14 8 17 ). What pains the Preacher is ' 
this, that comforting insight into the enigmas of 
the world, for which in view of God’s wisdom and 
justice there must be a solution, is for ever for¬ 
bidden to man. 

(6) We can well understand that the reception of 
Ecclesiastes into the canon should have aw akened 
serious doubts, even as late as the 1st cent. a.d. 
Nevertheless, we have cause to thank the editors 
of the canon for having suppressed these doubts 
(perhaps on account of the conciliatory epilogue). 
By doing so they have bequeathed to us a price¬ 
less evidence that those of Israel who to this day 
believe that God’s last word to humanity was 
spoken in the revelations and institutions of the 
Old Covenant, are in error. Having once perceived 
the insufficiency of all works of the La\v and re¬ 
nounced belief in the trustworthiness of his own 
wisdom, the Preacher could find solace and support 
only in faith in redress beyond this life. But of 
such a faith, so far as the individual was concerned, 
the religion of his people knew nothing, and to be 
pointed to the Messianic future of the nation as a 
whole evidently appeared to him but a dubious 
substitute. In all this he affords a proof that this 
religion called for supplement and completion—a 
completion which came in the fulness of time 
through Christ, who is the end of the Law'. 

Literature.— The older works on Biblical Theology and on 
the History of the Religion of Israel may be all the more readily 
passed over, since they are almost without exception based 
upon incorrect critical principles—a blemish which attaches, 
indeed, even to some of the more recent works cited below. 
The view which once held sway, namely, that the beginnings of 
the Religion of Israel as well as of its codification are to be 
sought in P, gives so completely false a picture of the develop¬ 
ment of this religion, that in such works it is at most only the 
treatment of neutral points (where the question of gradual 
development does not arise) that can have any value. The 
foundation of a true knowledge of the subject was laid by E. 
Reuss in 1888 (in theses for his students) and in 1850 (in his art. 

‘ Judenthum’in the so-called HaUesche Encyklopadie of Ersch 
and Gruber); and, independently of Reuss, by W. Vatke in 
Die biblische Theologie vnsscnschoftlich dargestellt, vol. i. ‘ Die 
Religion dea AT nach den canonischen Buchem entwickelt,’ 


Berlin, 1836.—In what follows we distinguish the toQowini 
branches of literature on our subject— 

I. Works dealing with tub History or Religion in obnbbal, 
in wnicu the treatment or tub Religion of Israel is included. 
—0. P. Tiele, Vergehjkende Geschiedenis van den Godudienst 
[Dutch, 1870 (2nd ed. 1894), French, 1882], and the same author's 
Geschiedenis van dm Godsdienst cn de Owiheit, 2 vola. 1896 ff 
[Germ. tr. by Gehrich, 1896-1903], and Inieiding tot de Gods 
du’nstipetenshap, Amsterdam, 1897, 1899,2 parts [German tr. by 
Gehrich, Gotha, 1899,1901]; Chanlepie de la S&ussaye, Lehrbuch 
der Religionsgeschichte* [in collaboration with Buckley, Lange. 
Fr. Jereinias, Valeton (whose account of the Religion of Israel 
is amongst the best parts of the work), Houtsman, Lehmann], 
Freiburg i. B. 1897,2 vols.; 0. von Orelli, AUgemeine Religion* 
geschichie, Bonn, 1899. 

II. Works on the History op Semitic Religion, which taki 
account or the pT PARALLELS.—See above, p. 612 b , and add; 
P&re Lagrange, Etude# sur lea religion# semitiques, Paris, 1903. 

III. Works on Biblical Tueology or on the History op the 
Religion ok tiik OT.—A. Kuenen, De Godsdienst van Israel tot 
den omlergang van den Jood#chen #taat [Dutch, Iloarlem, 
1809-1870, 2 vols.; Eng. tr. by May, London, 1874,1875, 3 vole.]; 
H. Schultz, Alttest. Theologie, Braunschweig, 1809 [5th ed. 
Gottingen, 1890J; G. F. Oeliler, Theologie de# AT, herausge• 

S eben von Uerm. Oehler, Tubingen, 1873,1874, 2 vols. 13rd ed. 
y Theodor Oehler, Stuttgart, 1891]; A. Kayser, Die Theologie 
de# AT in ihrer geschictithchen Entwicklung , herausgegeben 
von E. Reuss, Strassburg, 1880 [the 3rd edition of 1897 was 
completely revised by K. Marti and published as Gesehichte der 
israelitischen Religion (4th edition 199.1)]; Ch. Pie bring, 
Ttdologie de Vancien Testament, Paris, 1880 [intended also 
for educated laymen]; W. L. Alexander, System of Biblical 
Theology, Edinburgh, 1888, 2 vols.; Ed. Riehni, Alttest. 
Theologie, herausgegeben von K. Pahneke, Halle, 1889; K. 
Schlottmann, Kom^ndium der bibl. Theologie des AT und 
NT, herausgegeben von E. Kuhn , Leipzig, 1889 [2nd ed. 1896]; 
It. Smend, Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgcschichte, Freiburg 
and Leipzig, 1893 [2nd ed. 1899]; A. Dillmann, Handbuch der 
alttest. Theologie , aus dein Manillas# des Verf asters herausge¬ 
geben von R. Kittf-l, Leipzig, 1895; W. II. Bennett, The Theologu 
of the OT, London, 1890; T. K. Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life 
after the Exile, New York, 1898 [German tr., with the assistance 
throughout of the author, by H. Stocks, Giessen, 1899]: A. Duff, 
OT Theology, or History ot Hebrew Religion, London, 1801, 2 
vols., and the same author’s History and Ethics of the Hebrews, 
London, 1902 ; A. 1>. Davidson, The Theology nf the OT [posthu¬ 
mous work, ed. by S. D. F. Salmond], Edinburgh, 1904; K. 
Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, New York, 1899 [German 
edition under title ‘ Die Religion des Volkes Israel bis zur Ver- 
bannung,’ Giessen, 1900]. This sketch of Budde’B is designed 
for a wider circle of readers, and so is F. Giesebrecht’s Die 
Grundzuge der israelitischen Rehgiunsgesohichte, Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1904. 

IV. The more considerable Monographs (supplementary of 
the literature cited in the footnotes at the commencement of 
different sections of the above article).—F. Baethgen, Rett rune 
zur semitisrhen Religionsgcschiehte ( 1 . 4 Der Gott Israels und die 
Gutter der Heiden,’ Berlin, 1S88); E. Sellin, Beitrugezur tsraeli- 
tischen und judischen Religxmisgeschicht.e (L 4 Jahwes Verhalt- 
nis zum israelitischen Volk und Individuum nach altisraeli- 
tischer Vorstellung,’ Leipzig, 1896; ii. 4 Israels Guter und 
ldeale,’ 1897); J. Koberle, Natnr und Geisl nach der A nffassnng 
dr s AT: erne Untersuchung zur historischen Psychologic , 
| Munchen, 1901. KAUTZSCH. 
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blood, p. 818 b ; human sacrifice, p. 618 b ; the 
ratifying of a covenant by passing between the 
pieces of a dismembered animal, p. 619*; the 
h&rem or ban, p. G19 b ; the altar and its horns, p. 
620*. 

S. The ma&ibdh and the * dshirah, p. 620. 


* This faith is indicated by the very fact that the Divine name 
4 Jahweh ’ is consistently replaced by the appellative ’Rluhim 
(as almost everywhere in the 2nd and 3rd books of the Psalter, 
very frequently in Chron., and generally in the latest Scrip¬ 
tures) It is true that the influence of awe at the use of tne 
sacred name also had to do with this result; but, on the other 
hand, this complete equating of 4 Jahweh ’ and ’Elohim affords a 
proof that the faith of Israel had now finally decided on the 
absolutely unique character of Jahweh. 


3. Ritual practices : talking barefoot in sacred places, 

p. 621*; washing the person and the clothes 
before approaching the presence of the Deity, 

p. 621*. 

4. No record of priests in pre-Jahwistio times, p. 621*. 

6. The sacral body, p. 621*. 

6. Periodical festivals: New Moon, p. G21 b ; Passover, 

p. 021 1 '; Mazzbth, p. 622*; sheep-shearing, p. 622 b 

7. Course ot procedure at festivals, p. G22 b . 

8. Circumcision, p. 622 b , and Blood-revenge, p. 628*. 

Summary, p. 623 b . 
iii. Moral Conditions, p. 623 b . 

II. Founding of the Religion of Israel (Jahwism) by Moses at 
Sinai, pp 624*-684 b . 

L The person of Moses as the founder of the 
Jahweh religion, pp. 624^25*. 

1. Question of the historicity of the traditions re¬ 

garding the life of Moses, p. G24 b ; his claim to 
be the organ of a special revelation, p. 624 1 *. 

2. Paucity of references to Moses outside the 

Hexateuch, and especially to his work as the 
founder of a religion, p. 625*. 

iL Jahweh proci umed by Moses as the God of Israel, 

pp. 625 -629'*. 

1. Moses’ Mew of Jahweh only henotheistic, not 

monotheistic, p. 625*. 

2. Derivation of the name 4 Jahweh,' p. 625 b . 

8. Source of Moses’ knowledge of Jahweh: th« 
Kenite hypothesis, p. 626 1 '. 

4. Human form attributed to Jahweh, p. 627b. 

6. The Nthushtdn, p. 628*. 

6. The sacred Ark. p. 628* 
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HL The essential character of jahwism as the re¬ 
ligion of Israel, pp. 629b-632 b . 

1. Misuse of the term ‘ theocracy/ p. 629 b f. 

2. The b&rith at Sinai, p.630*>; its historical character, 

p. 631*; ethical henotheism implied in it, p. 632*. 
It. The stamp of jahwism on outward ordinances in 
the time of Moses ; pp. 632Mi34 b . 

1. Difficulty of holding that any exclusive priestly 

order was instituted by Moses, p. 633*. 

2. The Passover the only religious festival, p. 633 b . 
8. Oustom the ruling factor in social life, p. 633 b . 

4. Is the Decalogue m any form Mosaic ?, p. 633 l> . 

111. The Religion of Israel in Canaan in tub pbb-Prophktic 
I’KKIOD, pp. 684»'-671*. 

L The Sources, p. 634 b . 

IL CONCEPTION OF GOD, pp. 635*-644 b . 

1. Henotheism, not Monotheism, still the stand¬ 

point, p. 636 b . 

2. Jahweh the God of Israel, and Israel the people 

of Jahweh, p. 635 b . 

(a) Jahweh as the war-Qod, p. 635 b . 

(&) The herein executed in honour of Jahweh, 
p. 636*. 

(e) The name Jahweh Z&ba’Oth, ‘Jahweh of 
Hosts/ variously explained of («) hosts 
of ‘demons/ p. 636 b ; (0) heavenly 
hosts, i.e. angels, p. 636 b ; (r) the 
earthly hosts of Israel. Objections to 
this last view repelled, p. 636 b f. Jahweh 
Z$ba'6th is specially the war-God as re¬ 
presented b> the sacred Ark, p. 637*; 
(J) later use of the title to express the 
suprnmundane power and glory of 
Jahweh, p. 637 b . 

ft. Distinction between the real being of Jahweh 
and His manifestation*, p. 637 b . 

') The ‘angel of Jahweh,’ p. 638*. 

* face „ „ / p. 639*. 

. . pJ ‘glory „ „ /p. 639 b . 

(rf) „ ‘name,, ,, / p. 640 b . 

4. Images of Jahweh, p. 641 b . 

(a) The pesel, p. 641 b . 

\h) „ ’ephdd, p. 641 b . 

(c) „ lerdphlm, p. 642 b . 

(</) Jeroboam’s golden bulls, p. 643*. 
ft. Angels and half-mythological figures, p. 643*. 

(a) BPne ’Hohim, vnaFdkh, p. 643* f. 

(b) Seraphim, p. 643 b . 

(c) Cherubim, p. 644*. 

ill Syncretism between jahweh and the canaanite 
Baal. Defea t of Baal through J ah writs being 
finally localized in Canaan, and coming to be 

CONCEIVED OF AS GOD OF HEAVEN , pp. 644b-648*. 

1. Circumstances which tended to involve Israel in 
the cult of the Canaanite Baal, p. 645*. 

2. Unhistorical character of the religious conditions 
sketched by the Deuteronomic redactor of the 
Books of Kings, p. 645 b . 

ft. Causes which led finally to the superseding of 
religious syncretism by the exclusive worship 
of Jahweh, p. 645 b . 

(а) localizing of Jahweh in Canaan, p. 646*. 

(б) Conception of Jahweh as enthroned in 
heaven, p. 646 b . 

4. Introduction of the cult of the Tyrian Baal by 
Jezebel and' Atlialiah, p. 047*. 

It The Organs of genuine Jahwism: priests , pro- 

HIETS , Nazi RITES AND liECUABITES , * JUDGES' 
AND KINGS, pp. 648'•—061*. 

L Prleats, pp. 048*-650 b . 

1. Scanty traces of a priesthood in the pre- 
Prophetic period, p. 048*. 

2. Eli ami his descendants. Meaning of 1 S 227ff, 

p. 648b. 

3. Spiritual and religious significance of the 
priesthood during this period, p. 649*. 

2. Prophets, pp. 650 b -657*. 

1. Relics m Jahwism of semi-magical practices, 
p. 650 b . 

2. The *seer’(n$h or njh): Moses, Balaam, De¬ 
borah, Samuel, Gad, p. 651*. 

ft. The ‘prophet* (K’?:). The nibVim of early 
times quite different from the later Jahweh 
prophets, p. 652 b ff. 

4. Forerunners of the ‘ prophets ’ proper: Gad, 
Nathan, Ahijah of Shiloh, Jehu ben-ljanani, 
p. 653 b . 

ft. Prophetism strongly developed in the Nor¬ 
thern kingdom in the 9th century: (a) 
Elijah, p. 654*; (6) Elisha, p. 655*; (c) 
Mic&iah ben-Imlah. p. 656*. 

& The n&A'im associated with Elijah and 
Elisha, p. 656 b . 

S. H^ziritez, pp. 657*-659*. 

1. Original sense of the word ndztr, p. 657*. 

2. Three restrictions connected with the Nazir- 
ate, p. 667 b . 

ft. The Nazirate of Samson, p. 657 b . 

4. The Nazirate in Am 2 U£, p. 658*. 
ft. The Nazirate in Nu 6, p. 658 b . 


fi. Rechabitei, p. 659. 

1. Testimony of 2 K10 1K -, p. 659*b 

2. „ „ Jer 35, p. 639*. 

8. Religious significance of the Rechabtte mode 
of life, p. 659*. 

6. ‘Judges’ and kings, p. 659 b f. 

1. The spirit of Jahweh in the ‘ judges/ p. 659b. 

2. „ „ „ imparted to kings by 

anointing , p. 659 b . 

8. Favourable estimate of the monarchy in the 
early sources, p. 6G0 b . 

T. CULTUS AND MANNERS, pp. 661*-665*. 

1. The * high places ’ ( bamdtk ), p. 661*. 

2. Sacrifice the central feature of the cultus, p. 661*. 

8. Festivals: (a) the Sabbath, p. 662* ; (5) the New 

Moon, p. 662*; (e) the three regular annual 
festivals — Unleavened Bread, Weeks, Harvest, 
p. 662*. Joyous character of the ancient fes¬ 
tivals, p. 662 b . 

4. Consulting the oracle: Urim and Thummim, p. 

662 b . 

5. Oustom closely connected with religion, as the 

ruling force in morals, p. G63*. 

6. The stories of the patriarchs the truest reflexion 

of the manners and morals of this period, p. 
663 b . 

7. Examination of the alleged indifference of the 

early sources to moral aberrations on the part of 
the chosen people, p. 664*. 

8 . Elevated morality of the Book of the Covenant, 

p. GG4 b . Comparison with Code of ^ammurabi, 
p. 665*. 

tL Anthroih)loqy and Theory of the Universe 

( WEL lA NSC HA UUNO), pp. 005*-67l*. 

1. Man’s personality, p. 665*. 

(a) The seat of life: breath, blood, p. 666*. 

(b) Origin of life traced to God, p. 665 b . 

(c) Distinction between human and animal life, 

p. 666*. 

(d) ‘ Traducianism/ not 1 Creationism/ doctrine 

of OT, p. 666*. 

(«) The flesh not regarded as the seat of sin, 

p. 666 b . 

( f) Nephexh and r&ah, p. 666 b . 

2. Man’s destiny, p. 667*. ’ 

(a) Story of Paradise and of the Fall, p. 667 b . 

(b) Conception of Shffol, p. 668*. 

8. Origin of the world, p. 669 b . 

0i) The Jahwistic story of Creation, n. 669 b . 

(b) The question of how far the influenoe of 
Babylonian myths is traceable in the OT : 
(*) story of the Deluge undoubtedly based 
on a Babylonian archetype, p. 670*; (/3) 
supposed OT allusions to Marduk’s con¬ 
flict with Tiamat, p. 670*; (y) attempts to 
assign a mythological sense to the vessels 
of Solomon’s temple, p. 671*. 

The Period of the Writing Propiiets, down to the Exile, 
pp. 671*-701 b . 

i. THE SOURCES , p. 671* ff.; (a) exclusively religious aims 
of the Prophetical literature, p. 0"l b ; (b) lack of 
the idea of ‘literary property/ p. 671 b . 
iL Name and characteristics of the Writing Pro¬ 
phets , pp. 672*-C75 b . 

1. * Prophets ’ and * seers/ p. 672*. 

2. The prophetic ‘ call/ p. 672 b . 

8. Prophetic ecstasy, p. 673*. 

4. Examination of the ‘ cataleptic theory/ p. 678*. 

5. The ‘ vision/ p. 673 b . 

6. General and special inspiration, p. 673 b . 

7. The subjects of prophetic announcement, p. 67* b . 

8. The prophetic ministry discharged without fee, p. 

674b. 

fi. Oracles against foreign peoples, p. 676*. 

10. Conditional character of prophecy, p. 675*. 

iii. The Forms of Divine revelation to the Pro¬ 

phets, pp. 675*-67C b . 

1. The ‘ word/ p. 675 b . 

2. The 1 vision/ p. 676 b . Sometimes only a literary 

device, p. 676*. 

(o) The vision of Isaiah, p. 676*. 

lb) Visions of Amos and Jeremiah, p. 676*. 

(ej „ „ Ezekiel, p. 676*. 

(d) „ „ Zechariah, p. 676 b . 

iv. The Forms of the Prophetic message, pp. 676**- 

678 b . 

L The ‘ word': difference between actual address 
and form finally committed to writing, p. 676 b . 

2. Devices of style adopted for purpose of heighten¬ 
ing the effect of the address, p. 677*. 

8. Symbolical actions: (a) in Isaiah, p. 677b; (b) in 
Jeremiah, p. 677 b ; (c) in Ezekiel, p. 678*; (a) in 
Zechariah, p. 678 b . 

v. The Contents of the Prophetic message , pp. 678*- 

697b. 

1. The conception of God, p. 678b. 
fa) The Person of God, p. 679*. 

(b) Angels no longer mediate between God and 

man, p. 679 b . 

(c) Polemic against images of Jahweh, p. 679b. 
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(d) The solity of Jahweh, p. 680 *. 

W Attributes of Jahweh: (c) holiness, p. 681*; 
C/ 8 ) omnipotence, p. 683 b ; (y Z) omnipres¬ 
ence and omniscience, p. 684*; (<) love, 
goodness, mercy, p. 684*. 

A Relation of Jahweh to Israel, p. 684 b 

(a) The OT conception of the Fatherhood of God, 

p. 684b. 

(b) The election of Israel, p. 684b. 

(c) The Divine jealousy, p. 685*. 

(a) Jahweh's guidance and protection of Israel, 
p. 685*. 

(a) Janweh’s demands upon Israel : («) the Pro¬ 
phetic view of sacrifice and othui external 
services, p. 685*; (fi) specifically ethical 
character of the duties enjoined, p. 6S7* ff.; 
trust in God and love to man, p. 687 b ; the 
Deuteronomic legislation characterized, p. 
687 b f.; (y) the Prophetic view of the capa¬ 
bilities of human nature, the forgiveness of 
sin, and retribution, p. 688 b f. 

& Relation of the people to Jahweh, p. G89 b . Israel’s 
failure to realize the Divine ideal, p. 689 b . 

(a) Idolatry, and false worship of Jahweh, p. 
690*. 

(5) Mistaken notions about the character of 
Jahweh, p. 690b 

(e) Low state of morals, p. 690b. 

4. Attitude of the Prophets to the corrupt moral 
condition of the people, p. 691* Were the 
pre-exilic prophets messengers of woe only ?, 
p. 691*. 

(a) The position of Amos, p. 691b. The 1 Day of 

the Lord,’ p. 891 b . 

(b) m » Hosea, p. 692*. 

(c) „ „ Isaiah, p. 092b 

W •> >» Micah, p. 698b. 

W »» *» Jeremiah, p. 698b. 

A The so-called ‘ Messianic prophecy,’ p. 694b. 

(a) Meaning of the term, p. 694b. Questions of 
authenticity and literary criticism, p. 695*. 


p. 696*. 

i Messianic prophecies in the wider sense 


Is 7*, p. 696b; OS) Hoe 2-*0- 23f-, p. 696b; 


d. The external course of development of the 
religion of Israel during the period of pre- 
exilic PROPHECY , pp. 697b-701 b . 

L Features common to the Northern and Southern 
kingdoms, p. 6G7 b . 

2. Points of difference, p. 698*. 

8 . Circumstances that heightened the religious pres¬ 
tige of Judah, p. 698b. 

A Influence of Isaiah and his disciples, p. 098 b , 
ff. The time of Manasseh. Lacuna in the Prophetical 
succession, p. 699b. 

8 . £ephaniah’s account of the religious and moral 
conditions of his time, p. 700*. 

7. Jeremiah’s work, p. 700b. pil^iah’s discovery of 
Deuteronomy, and its results, p. 700 b f. Bitter 
experiences of Jeremiah, p. 701*. 

V. Eeeeiel, pp. 701b-705b. 

L Ezekiel’s relation to the Priests’ Code, p. 701*. 

2. Conception of God, p. 701*. 

A Israel’s relation to Jahweh, p. 702*. Responsibility of 
the individual, p. 702*. 

A Ezekiel’s denunciations of Israel’s ‘ idolatry,’ includ¬ 
ing (a) improper worship of Jahweh,' p. 702*; 

( b ) alliances with the heathen, p. 702b. 

A Judah’s guilt more heinous than Israel’s, p. 702b. 

A Special charges against Jerusalem, p. 702 b . The ap¬ 
proaching judgment, p. 702b. 

7. A remnant to be saved, p. 708*. 

A The Messianic element in Ezekiel, p. 703b. 

9. Threatenings against foreign nations, p. 703b. 

10 . The onslaught of Gog, and his destruction, p. 704*. 

U. Ezk 40-48, pp. 704*-705b. 

(a) One underlying idea—the conserving of the holi¬ 
ness of God, p. 704*. 

(5) The relations about the temple and the city, 

t Partition of the land, p. 704 b. 

The temple spring, p. 704 b. 

The festivals, p. 704o. 

Pre-eminence accorded to the £adokite priests, 
p. 705*. 

(ff) Special function of the priests to teach the dis¬ 
tinction between holy and profane, clean and 
unclean, p. 705*. 

(ff) The nasi or 1 prince,’ p. 706*. 

(i) Ezekiel’s intentions as to the fulfilment of his 
programme, p. 705b. 

VI. Tn so-called Drutkro-Isaiah, pp. 705bL-708b. 

L The critical question, p. 705*. 

A Lofty viewpoint of Deutcro-Isaiah, p. 700*. 

A Conception of God, p. 706*. 


4. Power of the prophetio ‘word,’ p. 700b. 

6 . God’s purpose with Israel, p. 706 b . 

A Cyrus the Divine instrument of Israel's aeliv once, 
p. 707*. The future of Israel, p. 7U7A Is 
49**, p. 707*. 

7. The Servant of Jahweh, p. 707*. 

VII. Remaining exilic Prophecies, post-exilic Prophbot, in 
THE BEGINNINGS OF APOCALYPTIC, pp. 708b-7l5*. 

i. The Sources , p. 70S h . 

ii. Historical background, p. 709*. 

lii. Conception of God, and Ethics , p. 709b. 
iv. The Cultus , p. 710. 

V. Esc HA TOLOGY, pp. 730b-715». 

1. Men’s thoughts turned to the future through the 
hardships of the present, p. 7lO b . 

A The * Day of the Lord,’ p. 710b. 

A Destruction of Israel's enemies, and restoration of 
Israel, p. 711*. 

A Prophecies in which particularism is more or less 
overcome, p. 711 b . 

A Special blessings reserved for the new Jerusalem, 
p. 712*. 

0. Traces of ‘ legal * religion, p. 712 b. 

7. Messianic expectations, p. 713*. 

8 . Approaches to apocalyptic, p. 713b. 

9. Apocalyptic proper. The Book of Daniel, p. 

VIIL The Priests’ Code (P), pp. 715*-728b. 
i. The Sources, p. 716*. 
iL Conception of God , p. 716b. 

1. The Creation narrative, p. 71 fib. 

2. Avoidance of anthropomorphisms, p. 715b. 

8. The Divine image and its results, p. 715 1 '. 

iiL The Regulations of the Theocracy ; pp. 716*- 

722b. 

1. The bfrith with Noah, p. 716*. 

2. „ „ Abraham, p. 710*. 

8. „ at Sinai, p. 716b. 

4. The Ceremonial Law, pp. 7l0b-722 b . 

(а) Holy places, p. 717*: («) The Tent of Meet¬ 

ing, p. 717*; (/S) Priestly and LeviticaJ 
cities, p. 717b; (y) the Sabbatical year 
and the year of jubile, p 717 b . 

(б) Holy times (festivals), p. 718*. 

(c) Holy persons: (*) Israel the special posses¬ 

sion of Jahweh, p. 718 b ; (4) the organiza¬ 
tion of the priesthood, p. 719*; (>) the 
Levites, p. 71»b; (8) the Nazirites, p. 72(1*. 

(d) Holy property: («) meaning and efficacy of 

sacrifice, p. 720*; the shnikhah, p. 720 b . 
The question of a satisfactin vicaria, p. 
720b. The presenting of the blood, p. 
721*. (/3) The various kinds of sacrifice : 
(L) the sin-offering and the guilt-offering, 
p. 721*; (ii) the burnt-offering, p. 721 b ; 
(iii.) the meal-offerings, p. 722*. 

6. The ethical system of P, p. 722 b . 

IX. The religious Lyric and Elegiac poetry (Books of Psalms 
and Lamentations), pp. 728b-728*. 

1. Conception of God, p. 724*. 

(a) Generally exalted notion of the Divine being, p 


(b) One apparent limitation, p. 724*. 

(cj The hear, ’dfluhim, p. 724*. 

(a) The Divine attributes, p. 724 b . 

A Anthropology outside the sphere of Jahwism proper 
p. 725*. 

8 . Nature and history of the Theocracy, p. 725 b 
4. The theocratic institutions, p. 725 b . 

6 . The character of the religion of the Psalms, p. 725 b . 

(a) A life of prayer, p. 726*. 

(b) Dependence on, and trust in, God, p. 720*. 

A Morality, p. 726 b . The ‘imprecatory psalms,' p. 720 b . 

7. The doctrine of retribution, p. 726 b . 

8 . Messianic expectations, p. 727*. 

9. The question of personal immortality, p. 728*. 

X. The so-called HokhmIh (Wisdom) Literature (Proverbs, 
Job, Ecclesiastes), pp. 728*-732*. 

Introduction : the ' wise ’ as a class, p. 728*. 

L Proverbs, pp. 728b-729 b . 

(a) Literary questions, p. 728 b . 

(b) Re litmus speculation: personification of Wisdom, 

(e) Standpoint of the book utilitarian and yet re¬ 
ligious, p. 729*. 

(d) The doctrine of retribution, p. 729b. 

2. Job, pp. 729b-731». 

(a) Critical questions: the Elihu - speeches not 
genuine, p. 729 b f. 

(5) Angelology: the b&ni ’ElSMm and the Satan, 
_p. 780*. 

J The meaning of Job lfi® 8 ®, p. 780*. 

The theodicy of the book, p. 780 b . 
ssiastes, pp. 731*-782». 

(a) Standpoint of the Preacher, p. 781*. Composite 
character of the book, p. 781* note. 

(5) Ecclesiastes a final demonstration of the insuffi¬ 
ciency of the Law and the need of Christ, 
p. 782*. 

Literature, p. 782. 
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I. INDEX OF AUTHORS 


AUTHORS’ NAMES, AND LIST OF THEIR PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 

.As a rule, only those articles which occupy at least a column are included in the following lists. 
Articles whose title is followed by ‘ [Ext.]* will be found in the Extra Volume]. 


ABRAHAMS, ISRAEL, M.A., Editor of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review , and Header in Talmudic in 
the University of Cambridge. 

New Moon, Time, Trumpet. 

Adamson, Rev. A., M.A., B.D., Dundee. 
Reconciliation. 

Adeney, Kev. Walter F., M.A., D.D., Professor 
of Theology and Principal of the Lancashire 
College, Manchester. 

Augustus, Blessedness, Blessing, Caesar, 
Caesar’s Household, Centurion, Contentment, 
Decision, Governor, Man, Martha, Mediator 
(Mediation), Offence, Preaching, Publican, 
Self-surrender, Teacher (Teaching), Temper¬ 
ance, Woman, Worship (in NT); besides some 
shorter articles. 

Aglen. Ven. A. S., M.A., D.D., Archdeacon of 
St. Andrews. 

Beth-horon, Compassion (Pity), Friend, Hand, 
Loid, Haiiab (the harlot), Shiloh (Un 49 10 ); 
and a few shorter articles. 

Allen, Rev. Willoughby C., M.A., Chaplain, 
Fellow, and Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

Asherah, Gershon, High Place, Kohath, 
Merari ; besides some shorter articles. 

Bacher, W., Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Studies 
in the Landes-Rabhinerschule, Budapest. 
Sanhedrin, Synagogue. 

Bacon, Rev. Benjamin Wisner, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Criticism and In¬ 
terpretation in Yale University, New Haven. 
Genealogy of Jesus Christ. 

Banks, Rev. John S., D.D., Professor of System¬ 
atic Theology in the Headingley College, Leeds. 
Conversion, Hardening, Hope, Jealousy, Joy, 
Justice, Liberty, Meekness, Perfection. 

Barnes, Rev. W\ Emery, M.A., D.D., Fellow and 
Chaplain of Peterhouse, and Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge. 

Armour, Army, Banner, Camp, Israel (History 
of), Judges (Period of), Legion, Shield, Sling, 
Spear, Sword, Tower, War; and a few shorter 
articles. 

Bartlet, James Vernon, M.A., D.D., Professor 
of Church History in Mansfield College, Oxford. 
Didache [Ext.], Epistle, Helps, Matthew 
(Evangelist, and Gospel of), Regeneration, 
Saint, Sanctification. 
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Batten, Rev. L. W., M.A., Ph.D., Rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, New York; formerly Professor 
of Hebrew in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School, Philadelphia. 

Ezra, Ezra-Nehemiah (Books of), Nehemiah. 

Baudissin, Graf Wilhelm von, Ph.D., Professor 
of Theology in the University of Berlin. 

Priests and Levites. 

Bebb, Rev. Llewellyn J. M., M.A., Principal of 
St. David’s College, Lampeter ; formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Continental Versions [Ext.], John the Baptist, 
Luke (Evangelist, and Gospel of), Versions 
(general Article), Versions (Georgian, Gothic, 
Slavonic). 

Beecher, Rev. Willis Judson, D.D., Professor 
of Hebrew Language and Literature in Auburn 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

Dagon, Drunkenness, Emerods, Giant, 
Nephilim, Philistines, Rephaim; and some 
shorter articles. 

Beet, Rev. Joseph Agar, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Richmond Theo¬ 
logical College. 

Chris tology. 

Benecke, P. V. M., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Claudius, Claudius Lysias, Magi, Star. 
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ORR, Rev. JAMES, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology and Apologetics in the 
United Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Anger (Wrath) of God, Kingdom of God {or of 
Heaven), Love. 

Ottley, Rev. Robert Lawrence, M.A., Canon 
of Christ Church aud Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford. 
Incarnation. 

Paterson, John Waugh, B.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturer 
on Agricultural Chemistry in the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College. 

Agriculture. 

Paterson, Rev. William P., M.A., D.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 
Cain, Decalogue, Harlot, Idolatry, Jonathan, 
Lie (Lying), Marriage, Sacrifice. 

Patrick, Rev. James, M.A., B.D., B.Sc., Burnt¬ 
island ; Examiner for Degrees in the University 
of St. Andrews. 

Coal, Fire, Flint, Glass, Iron, Lightning, 
Lime, Marble, Micaiah, Mirror, Nephthar, 
Night, Rainbow, Seed, Soap, Spain, Steel, 
Stone, Thunder, Tile, Water. 

Patrick, Rev. John, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Criticism and Biblical Antiquities in 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Libertines, Rest, Rome [jointly with F. 
Relton], Simplicity, Word. 

Peake, Arthur S., M.A, Professor of Biblical 
Exegesis in the University of Manchester; some¬ 
time Fellow of Merton and Lecturer in Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 

Aliaz, Baal, Benjamin, Dan, Dionysia, Ecclesi¬ 
astes, First Fruits, Issachar, Josiah, Judah 
(person and tribe), Manasseh (except the tribe), 
Unclean (Uncleanness), Vow. 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders, D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D., 
Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Egyptology in Uni¬ 
versity College, London. 

Architecture, Art, Balance, Bell, Brick, Gold, 
Goldsmith, Lead, Stones (Precious), Tin. 

Philps, Rev. George M., M.A., B.D., Glasgow. 
Earnest. 

Pinches, I. A., Sippar House, London. 

Darius the Mede, Erecli, Girgashite, Hamath. 
Haran. 

Pinches, Theophilus Goldridge, LL.D, 
M.R.A.S., of the Egyptian and Assyrian De¬ 
partment in the British Museum. 

Astronomy and Astrology, Carchemish, Gad 
(god), Mazzarotli, Moon, Nebushazban, Nim¬ 
rod, Nisroch, Parthians, Rab-mag, Rab-saris, 
Rab-shakeh, Rehoboth-ir, Rephan, Resen, 
Rezeph, Sarsechim, Shinar, Sun, Tartak, Tar¬ 
tan, Upliaz, Ur of the Chaldees, Uz. 

Plummer, Rev. Alfred, M.A, D.D., formerly 
Master of University College, Durham. 

Baptism, Baptism for the Dead, Barabbas, 
Beatitude, Bride, Bridegroom, Bridegroom’s 
Friend, Cremation, Hypocrite, Judas Iscariot, 
Lazarus (of Bethany), Lazarus and Dives, 
Lord’s Prayer, Lord’s Supper, Parable (in NT), 
Quirinius (Census of), Sacraments, Transfigu¬ 
ration. 
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Porter, Rev. Frank Chamberlin, M.A., Ph.D., 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology in the 
Divinity School of Yale University, New Haven. 
Apocrypha, Judith (Book of), Manasses 
(Prayer of), Proselyte, Revelation (Book of). 

Porter, Rev. Harvey, B.A, Ph.D., Professor in 
the American College, Beyrout, Syria. 

Lamp, Oven, Spinning, Tanner, Weaving; 
and a few shorter articles on similar subjects. 

Post, Rev. Georoe, M.D., F.L.S., Professor in 
the American College, Beyrout, Syria. 

Natural History; and nearly all the articles 
on the plants and animals of the Bible. 

Poucher, Rev. John, M.A., D.D., Professor in 
De Pauw University, Indiana. 

Crimes and Punishments. 

Price, Ira Maurice, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Semitic Languages and Literature in 
the University of Chicago. 

Accad (Accadians), Assurbanipal, Belshazzar, 
Chaldsea, Mesha, Ophir, Osnappar, Rimmon 
(god). 

Prichard, Rev. Cyril Henry, M.A., late Classi¬ 
cal Scholar of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
and Lecturer at St. Olave’s, Southwark. 

Crete, Oracle, Scythians, Tiberius; and some 
shorter articles. 

Purves, the late Rev. George T., D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of New Testament Literature and 
Exegesis in Princeton Theological Seminary, 
New Jersey. 

Crown, Darkness, Diadem, Logos, Pentecost, 
Pilate, Pnetorium, Preparation Day. 

Ramsay, William M., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Aberdeen; Honorary Fellow of Exeter ' and 
Lincoln Colleges, Oxford. 

Achaia, Aaramyttium, Antioch in Pisidia, 
Asia, Asiarch, Bithynia, Cappadocia, Caria, 
Chios, Churches (Robbers of), Cilicia, Cnidus, 
Colossce, Corinth, Cos, Delos, Derbe, Diana, 
Ephesian, Ephesus, Galatia, Galatia (Region 
of), Galatians^ Halicarnassus, Hierapolis, 
Iconium, Illyncum, Laodicea, Lasea, Lyca- 
onia, Lycia, Lydia, Lystra, Mallus, Miletus, 
Myndus, Myra, Mysia, Nicopolis, Numbers 
(Hours, etc.) [Ext.], Pamphylia, Patara, 
Perga, Pergamus or Pergamum, Phasaelis, 
Philadelphia, Phoenix, Phrygia, Pisidia, 
Pontus, Religion of Greece and Asia Minor 
[Ext.], Rhegium, Rhodes, Roads and Travel 
(in NT) [Ext.], Samothrace, Sardis, Smyrna, 
Syracuse, Tarsus, Thracia, Town Clerk, Troas, 
Tyrannus. 

Redpath, Rev. Henry A., M.A., Litt.D., Rector 
of St. Dunstan’s in the East, London. 
Concordances [Ext.], Ruth (person, and Book 
of), Theophilus, Trophimus, Tychieus, Versions 
(Greek other than the LXX), Zaccliaeus; 
besides some shorter articles, chiefly on Proper 
Names. 

Relton, Rev. Frederick, A.K.C., Vicar of St. 
Andrew’s, Stoke Newington, London. 

Rome [jointly with Professor John Patrick]. 

Reynolds, the late Rev. Henry Roger, D.D., 
Principal of Cheshunt College, Herts. 

John (Gospel of). 

Robertson, Right Rev. Archibald, M.A., D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Exeter. 

Alexander (in NT), Aretas, Corinthians (I. and 
II.), Felix, Festus, Melita, Romans (Epistle 
to), Tongues (Gift of). 


Robinson, the late Rev. Forbes, M.A., Fellow, 
Chaplain, and Theological Lecturer in Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Egyptian Versions. 

Robinson, Very Rev. J. Armitage, M.A., Ph.D., 
D.D., Dean of Westminster; formerly Fellow of 
Christ’s College and Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Communion, Isaiah (Ascension of). 

Ropes, James Hardy, Ph.D., Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Exegesis in Harvard 
University. 

Agrapha [Ext.]. 

Rothstein, J. W., Ph.D., D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Halle. 

Song of Songs. 

Ryle, Right Rev. Herbert Edward, M.A., 
D.D., Bishop of Winchester ; formerly President 
of Queens’ College, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Abraham, Calah, Cherubim, Deuteronomy, 
Genesis, Hagar, Hamor, Isaac; besides a few 
shorter articles, chiefly on Proper Names. 

Salmond, Rev. Stewart Dingwall Fordyce, 
M.A, D.D., F.E.I.S., Principal and Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the United Free 
Church College, Aberdeen. 

Abraham’s Bosom, Catholic Epistles, Eschat¬ 
ology of the New Testament, Hades, Heaven, 
Hell, John (Epistles of), Mark (Gospel of), 
Paradise, Tophet. 

Sanday, Rev. William, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
D.Sc., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

God (in NT), Jesus Christ, Son of God. 

Sayce, Rev. Archibald Henry, M.A., LL.D., 
Fellow of Queen’s College, and Professor of 
Assyriology in the University of Oxford. 
Amorites, Aram, Ararat, Benhadad, Canaan, 
Caphtor, Chedorlaomer, Cyrus, Darius (except 
4 the Mede ’), Debir, Eden (Garden of), Edom, 
Elam, Elishah, Esarhaddon, Euphrates, Gezer, 
Hittites, Kenites, Medes, Melchizedek, Mero- 
dach, Merodach - baladan, Nebuchadrezzar, 
Nergal-sliarezer, Nineveh, Persia, Persians, 
Pithom, Raamses, Sanballat, Sargon, Senna¬ 
cherib, Sepliarad, Sepharvaim, Shalmaneser, 
Shushan, Succoth-benoth, Tammuz, Tiglath- 
pileser, Ulai; and a number of shorter articles. 

Schechter, Solomon, M.A., Litt.D., President 
of the Faculty of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. 

Talmud [Ext.]. 

Schurer, E., Ph.D., Professor of Theology in the 
University of Gbttingen. 

Diaspora [Ext.]. 

Scott, Rev. Charles Anderson, M.A., Kensing¬ 
ton Presbyterian Church, London. 

Confession. 

Scott, Rev. Hugh Macdonald, D.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the Chicago Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. 

Trinity [Ext.]. 

Selbie, Rev. John Alexander, M.A., D.D., 
Marvciilter, Kincardineshire. 

Aoimelech, Absalom, Adonijah, Amaziah, 
Ananias, Asa, Asaph, Branch, Caleb, Chere- 
thites and Pelethites, Congregation, Corner¬ 
stone, Earth, Eden (except the Garden of), 
Elder (in OT), El Elyon, Foreigner, Founda¬ 
tion, Furrow, Gentiles, Ger, Gift, Hanging, 
Head, Heifer, Incense, Interpretation, Ish- 
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bosheth, Jareb, Jeduthun, Jesliua, Jeshurun, 
Jethro, Jeruel, Jezebel, Joab, Keturali, Korah 
(Da than, Abiram), Lamech, Lamentations 
(Book of), Lawgiver, Leah, Leg, Lilith, Man- 
stealing, Mantle, Mephibosheth, Metheg 
ammah, Mizar, Nadab, Obadiah (persons, and 
Book of), Obed-edom, Oholah and Oliolibah, 
Open Place, Othniel, Parlour, People, Pi¬ 
ll ahiroth, Pillow, Pledge, Potter, Praise (in 
OT), Prince, Quany, Rahab (symbolical 
term), Rehoboth, River, Rock, Sceptre, Sea- 
monster, Seth, Shallum, Shalman, Sharon, 
Sheshach, Sheshbazzar, Shovel, Simeon, Simon 
(except Simon Magus), Speckled Bird, Suph, 
Synagogue (the Great), Table (Tablet), Tere¬ 
binth, Testimony, Thigh, Threshold, Throne, 
Thumb, Treasure, Tribute (in OT), Tryphon, 
Tubal, Tubal-cain, Wars of the Lord (Book 
of), Wilderness (Desert), Witness, Xerxes, 
Zaanannim, Zachariah, Zaphon, Zarethan, 
Zelzah, Zephaniah (Book of), Zerubbal>el, 
Zorah; besides many shorter signed articles, 
and a very large proportion of the unsigned. 

Siegfried, the late C., Ph.D., Geh. Kirchenrath 
and Professor of Theology in the University of 
Jena. 

Wisdom (general subject, and Book of). 

Simon, Rev. David W., M.A., D.D., Principal of 
the United College, Bradford. 

Justification. 

Skinner, Rev. John, M.A, D.D., Professor, of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in West¬ 
minster College, Cambridge. 

Ezekiel, Holiness (in OT), Righteousness (in 
OT). 

Smith, Rev. George Adam, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew in the United Free Church 
College, Glasgow. 

Antioch (in Syria), Arbela, Bash an, Carmel, 
Isaiah, Itursea, Joshua (person, and Book of), 
Trachonitis. 

Stanton, Rev. Vincent Henry, M.A., D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Ely Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Almsgiving, Canon, Fasting, Gospels, Messiah, 
New Testament Canon, Theocracy [Ext.], 
Truth, Will, World. 

Stenning, John F., M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
in Hebrew and Theology, Wadham College, 
Oxford. 

Diatessaron [Ext.], Eli, En - rogel, Geba, 
Gibeah, Gibeon, Hiram, Mahanaim, Millo, 
Rabbah, Rehob, Samuel (prophet, and Books 
of), Shammah, Shobach, Shobi, Zobah, Zohe- 
leth; besides a number of shorter articles, 
chiefly on Proper Names. 

Stevens, Rev. George B., Ph.D., D.D., Dwight 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale Uni¬ 
versity. 

Holiness (in NT), Righteousness (in NT). 

Stevenson, Rev. W. B., M.A., B.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Introduction in the 
Theological College, Bala. 

Old Prophet (The), Ophrah, Pedaiah, Sharezer, 
Shavsha, Shebna, Shunem; and a number of 
shorter articles, especially on Proper Names. 

Stewart, Rev. Alex., M.A., D.D., Principal of 
St. Mary’s College, and Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the University of St. Andrews. 
Adoration, Bible, Doctrine, Envy, Foreknow¬ 
ledge, Grace, Mystery. 

Stock, St. George, M.A, Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 

Stoios. 


Strachan, Rev. James, M.A, Belgrave Presby¬ 
terian Church, London. 

Elijah, Elisha, Gehazi, Scourge, Seraphim, 
Zeruiah, Ziba ; and a few shorter articles. 

Strack, Hermann L., Ph.D., D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. 

Text of the Old Testament. 

Strong, Very Rev. Thomas B., M.A, D.D., Dean 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Ethics, John the Apostle (Life and Theology 
of). 

Suffrin, Rev. Aaron Emmanuel, M.A, Curate 
of Sparsholt with Kingstone Lisle, Berks. 

Nod, Nodab. 

Swete, Rev. Henry Barclay, M.A, D.D., 
Litt.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Holy Spirit, Laying on of Hands. 

Tasker, Rev. John G., Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis in Handsworth College, 
Birmingham. 

Apocryphal Gospels [Ext.]. 

Taylor, the late Rev. Isaac, M.A, LdttD., 
LL.D., Rector of Settringlon, and Canon of 
York. 

Alphabet. 

Taylor, Rev. John, M.A., D.Lit., Vicar of 
Winchcombe. 

Amos, Cliiun, Mahlah, Mauzzim, Melzar, Men- 
ahem, Netliinim, Onyx, Orion, Patriarchs, 
Pit (metaphorical), Pleiades, Rezin, Rezon, 
Ruby, Sapphire, Sardius, Sardonyx, Selah, 
Signet, Solomon’s Servants, Tekoa, Topaz, 
Zadok; and a number of shorter articles. 

Thackeray, Henry St. John, M.A., Examiner 
in the Board of Education, formerly Divinity 
Lecturer in Selwyn College, Cambridge. 

Esdras (1. and II.), Josephus [Ext.]; and a 
number of short articles (for the most part 
unsigned) on the Proper Names in 1 and 2 
Esdras. 

Thatcher, Rev. G. W., M.A., B.D., Hebrew 
Tutor and Lecturer on Old Testament History 
and Literature in Manslield College, Oxford. 
Colours, Government, Judge (Judging), Naza- 
rene, Nazareth, Phoenicia. 

Thayer, the late Rev. Joseph Henry, M.A., 
D.D., Litt.D., Bussey Professor of New Testa¬ 
ment Criticism and Interpretation in the 
Divinity School of Harvard University. 

Abba, Hosanna, Language of the New Testa¬ 
ment, Maranatha. 

Turner, Cuthbert Hamilton, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Chronology of the New Testament, Greek 
Patristic Commentaries [Ext.], Philippi. 

Vos, Rev. Geerhardus, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Theology in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, New Jersey. 

Fool. 

Votaw, Clyde Weber, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of New Testament Literature in the 
University of Chicago. 

Sermon on the Mount [Ext.]. 

Walker, Rev. George, M.A., B.D., Aberdeen. 
Eunuch ; and a few other short articles. 

Walker, Iiev. Thomas, M.A., Professor of 
Hebrew in the Assembly’s College, Belfast. 
Targum. 

Warfield, Rev. B. B., M.A., D.D., LL.D., Pro 
fessor of Theology in Princeton Seminary. 
Doubt, Faith, Predestination. 
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Warren, Lieut.-General Sir Charles, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Royal Engineers. 

Bed, Famine, Fenced Cities, Gadara, Gate, 
Gatli, Gerasa, Gerasenes, Golgotha, Hebron, 
Hinnom (Valley of), House, Jabneel, Jeho- 
shaphat (Valley of), Jordan, Machpelah, 
Mafckedah, Michmash, Miplikad, Mizpali 
(Mizpehj, Nimiim (Waters of), Olives (Mount 
of), Opliel, Pavement, Ramah (Nos. 1-4), 
Rimmon, Roof, Walls; and several shorter 
articles. 

Welch, Rev. Adam C., M.A., B.D., Glasgow. 
Malachi (Book of), Nabal, Naboth, Negeb, 
Perizzite, Rizpah, Saul, Teraphim; and a 
number of shorter articles. 

White, the late Rev. Henry Alcock, M.A., 
Tutor in the University of Durham, and formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

Aaron, Atargatis, Atonement (Day of) [jointly 
with Professor Driver], Birth, Birthday, 
Castle, Chariot, David, Day, India, Ishmael 
(except Hagar’s son), Jason (in Apocr.), 
Leaven, Menelaus, Mordecai, Nicanor ; besides 
a number of shorter articles, chiefly on Proper 
Names. 

White, Rev. H. J., M.A., Fellow and Chaplain of 
Merton College, Oxford. 

Vulgate. 

White, Rev. Newport J. D., M.A., B.D., 
Librarian of Archbishop Marsh’s Library, and 
Assistant Lecturer in Divinity and Hebrew in 
the University of Dublin. 

Abiathar, Abijah, Abishai, Ahaziah, Ahijah, 
Amos, Athaliah, Azariah, Benaiah, Hananiah, 
Jehoahaz, Jehoash (Joash), Jehoiachin, Je- 
hoiada, Jehoiakim, Jehoram (Joram), Jeho- 
shaphat, Jesse, Lord’s Day, Michal, Nathan, 
Perez, Phinehas, Rehoboam, Seraiali, Shap- 
han, Shemaiah, Sliimei, Uriah, Zedekian, 
Zimri; besides several shorter articles, chieily 
on Proper Name*. 


Whitehouse, Rev. Owen C., M.A, D.D., Prin¬ 
cipal and Professor of Biblical Exegesis and 
Theology, Clieslmnt College, Herts. 

Ahab, Apollyon, Cosmogony, Demon (Devil), 
Exorcism, Hosliea, Jehu, Lots, Magic (Ma¬ 
gician), Omri, Pckah, Pillar, Possession, 
Python, Satan, Servant (Slave, Slavery), 
Soothsayer, Sorcery, Uzziah. 

Wiedemann, Alfred, Ph.D., Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Bonn. 
Religion of Egypt [Ext.]. 

Williams, Rev. A. Lttkyn, M.A., Vicar of 
Guilden Morden, late Tyrwhitt and Crosse 
Scliolar of the University of Cambridge. 
Hebrew, Jew, Joseph (husband of Mary), King, 
Queen. 

Wilson, Lieut.-General Sir Charles William, 
R.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S. 

Cistern, Conduit, Judcea, Megiddo, Pool, 
Salamis, Salecali, Salem, Salim, Samaria, Sa¬ 
maria (Kingdom of), Samos, Saramel, Seleucia, 
Senaali, Scneh, Senir, Shaalbim, Shaalim, 
Shaaraim, Shalem, Shalisliah, Shallecheth, 
Shamir, Shcchem, Sliihor, Shilior - libnath, 
Siloani, Souo, Sorek, Sychar, Taanach, Tabor, 
Tamar, Telaim, Telassar, Telem, Teina, 
Teman, Tliebez, Timna, Timnath-serah, Tob, 
Tiipolis, Trogyllium, Zalmon, Zion; and a 
number of shorter articles, chiefly geographical. 

Woods, Rev. Francis Henry, M.A., B.D., Rector 
of Bainton, and late Fellow and Theological 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Balaam, Flood, Hallelujah, Hexateuch, Israel 
(Kingdom of). Light, Old Testament Canon, 
Quotations, Virgin ; and a number of shorter 
articles. 

WoRTAliET, Rev. John, M.A., B.D., Beyrout, 
Syria. 

'Furnace, Horn, Trades; and a few shorter 
articles on similar subjects. 



n. INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


A (Codex Alexandrinus) 
X (Codex Sinaiticus) . 
A (Priestly Element 
of Hexateuch) . 

A (Article) • • 

Aaron • . . 


Priesthood contrasted 
with Christ’s. 


Aaronites . 

• 

• 

Aaron’s Rod 

• 

• 

Ab in Proper Names 


Ab (month) . 

• 


Abacuc (Apoc.) 

• 


Abaddon 

• 


Abadias (Apoc.) 

• 


Abagtha . 

• 


Abanah . 

• 


Abarim 

• 


Abase, Abasement 


Abate . 



Abba • • 



Abda • • 



Abdeel. • 



Abdi • • 



Abdias (Apoc.) 



Abdiel . 



Abdon (person) 



Abdon (place) 



Abednego . 



Abel (person) 



Tomb of . 



Abel (place) 



Abel-beth-maacah 


Abel-cheramim 



Abel-maim . 



Abel-meholah 



Abel-mizraim 



Abel-shittim 




i. 1* (Murray), 
i. 1* (Murray). 

i. l b . 

L l b . 

i. 2* (H. A. White) ; 

ii. 123** b (Curtin); iv. 
69* (Baudissin); Ext. 
633* (Kautzsch). 

ii 328*, 332 b (Bruce). 

L 3* (H. A. White); iv. 

83 b ff., 89* if. (Baudissin). 
i 3 b (A. R. S. Kennedy); 
ii. 29 b (Macalister); iii. 
888 b (Macalister). 

iii. 483 b (Gray). 

iv. 765 b (Abrahams), 
i. 3 b 

i. 3 b (Charles), 126 b 
(Whitehouse). 
i. 3 b . 
i. 4*. 

i. 4* (Ewing), 
i. 4* (Chapman); iii. 502 b , 
683 b note (Hastings), 
i. 4*. 
i. 4*. 

i. 4 b (Thayer). 

L 4 b . 
i. 5*. 

i. 6*; ii. 125*. 
i. 5*. 

i. 5*; ii. 131 b (Curtis), 
i. 5*; ii 131* **• (Curtis), 
i. 5*. 

i. 5*; iv. 755* (Marshall). 

i 5* (W. P. Paterson). 

i. 8 b [Abilene]. 

i. 5* {Conder). 

i. 5*. 

i. 5 b . 

i. 5 b . 

i. 5 b . 

i. 5 b . 

i 5 b ; iv. 507* (Chapman). 


Abhorring . 

Abi . 

Abia, Abiah • • 

Abi-albon . . . 

Abiasaph [Ebiawiph] . 
Abiathar (Ebiathar) . 


A bib . 
Ahida . 
A hi dan 
Abide . 
Abiel . 

Abiezer 

Abigail 

A bihail 

Abihu . 

Abihud 

Abijah 


Abi jam 

Abilene 

Ability 

Abimael 

Abimelech 


Abinadab • 

Abinoam 

Abiram 

Abishag 

Abishai 


L 5 b . 

i. 5 b (Gray); ii. 127* 
(Curtis). 

i. 8 b [Abijah]; ii 124* 
(Curtis). 

i. 5 b (Stenning), 7 b (Gray); 

ii. 132 b (Curtis), 
i. 5 b (Gray). 

i. 6* (N. J. D. White); 
iv. 72 b (Baudissin); Ext. 
649* (Kautzsch). 
i. 7*; iv. 765' 1 (Abrahams), 
i. 7*. 
i. 7*. 

i. 7* (Hastings), 
i. 7 b (Gray); ii. 132 b 
(Curtis). 

i. 7 b (Gray); ii. 129 b , 132* 
(Curtis). 

i. 7 b (Gray); ii. 126 bW », 
127* (Curtis), 
i. 7 b (Gray); ii. 126*- b 
131 b (Curtis). 

L 8* (Allen); ii. 123*- b (Cur 
tis); iv. 90* (Baudissin). 
i. 8*; ii. 130 b . 

L 8* (N. J. D. White); 
ii. 123 b , 126 b , 130 b 

(Curtis). 

L 8* [Abijah]; ii. 126 b 
(Curtis). 

i. 8 b (Conder); iii. 178* 
(Prichard), 
i. 9*. 
i. 9*. 

i. 9* (Selbie); ii. 815* 
(Konig); iii. 329* (Mae- 
alister) ; iv. 380 b 
(Budde). 

i. 10*; ii. 126 b , 131*. 
i. 10*. 

i. 10*; ii. 122 b ; iii. ll b 
(Selbie). 
i. 10*. 

i. 10* (N. J. D. White) j 
ii. 127*, 132* (Curtis). 
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Abishalom • 


i. 18 b [Absalom]. 

Accos (Apoc.) 


i. 23*. 

Abishua 


i. 10*-; ii 123* b , 130 b . 
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• 

i. 155*. 

Army . . . 

• 

i. 155* (Barnes). 

Araa (Apoc.) • 

• 

i 156*. 

Arnan , 

• 

i. 156*; ii. 127*. 

Ami . . • 

• 

i. 156*. 

Amon . 


i. 156* (Thatcher). 

Arod, Arodi, Arodites 

i. 156 h ; ii. 131 b . 

Aroer . 


i. 156 b (Macpherson). 

Arom (Apoc.) 


i. 156 b . 

Arpachshad . . 


i. 157* (Boyd); Ext. 82* 
(Jastrow). 

Arpad . • . 


i. 157*. 

Arphaxad . . 


i. 157* (Boyd). 

Array . 


i. 157* (Hastings). 

Arrogancy . . 


i. 157*. 

Arrow . 


i. 157* (Barnes). 

Arrowsnake 


iii. 637 b (Post); iv. 459 b . 

Arsaces (Apoc.) . 


i. 157 b (Moss). 

Arsiphuritli (Apoc.) 


i. 157 b . 

Art 


L 157 b (Flinders Petrie). 

in NT Times . 


Ext. 55 b (Buhl). 

Artaxerxes • 


i. 158 b (Sayce). 


Artemas 

. i. 159* (Lock). 

Artemis • • 

• Ext. 151* (Ramsay). 

Artillery . . 

. L 159*. 

Arubboth . . 

. i. 159*. 

Arumah 

. i. 159*. 

Arvad, Arvadites 

• i. 159* (Macpherson). 

Arza . 

. i. 159 b . 

Arzareth (Apoc.). 

. L 159 b . 

As • • • 

. L 159 b . 

Asa • • 

• L 159 b (Selbie); ii. 126* 
(Curtis). 

Disease of 

• iii. 328 b (Macalister). 

Asadias (Apoc.) . 

. L 160*. 

Asahel. 

• L 160* (Muir); ii. 125 b 
127*, 132* (Curtis). 

Asaiah. • . 

. i. 160 b (Selbie); ii. 122 b , 
125** b (Curtis). 

Asana (Apoc.) 

. i. 160 b . 

Asaph . 

. i. 160 b (Selbie); ii. 123* 
(Curtis); iv. 37*, 152* 
(Davison). 

Asara(Apoc.) . 

. L 160 b . 

Asaramel (Ajkjc.) 

. L 161*; iv. 404 b (Wilson). 

Asarel . 

. i. 161*; ii. Iz9*. 

Asbasareth (Ai»oc.) 

. i. 161* 

Ascalon (Apoc.) . 

. i. 166* [Aslikelon]. 

Ascension . 

. i. 161* (Denney); ii. 642* 
(Sanday). 

Place of . 

. iii. 619* (Warren). 

Ascent. 

. i. 162 b (Selbie); ii. 598* 
note (Cornier). 

of Akrabbim . 

. i. 575 b (Hull). 

Aseas (Apoc.) 

. i. 162 b 

Asebebias (Apoc.) 

. i. 162 b . 

Asebias (Apoc.) . 

. i. 162 b . 

Asenath 

. i. 162 b (James), 665* 
(Crum); iii. 819 b (Grif¬ 
fith ). 

.Ash • • • 

. i. 163* (Post). 

Ashan . 

. i. 164* 

Asliarelah . 

. i. 164*; ii. 123*. 

Aslihea 

. i. 164*; ii. 125 b . 

Ashbel . 

. i. 164*; ii. 130*- \ 

Aslidod 

. i. 164* (Conder). 

Asher . 

• i. 164“ (Ewing), 99 b (Mil¬ 
ligan) ; ii. 131 b (Curtis); 
Ext. 617* (Kautzsch). 

Aslierah • 

. 1 165* (Allen); Ext. 170* 
(K b n i g), 620 b 

(Kautzsch). [See Tree 
(Sacred)]. 

Aslies . . , 

• L 165 b (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Aslilmr 

. i. 165 b ; ii. 127M28*. 

Ashiina 

• i. 165 b (Millar). 

Aslikelon 

• i. 166* (Conder). 

Aslikeuaz 

• i. 166* (Macpherson), 140* 
(Sayce). 

Aslinah . . 

. i. 166* 

Ashpenaz 

. i. 166*. 

Ashtarotli . 

• i. 166* (Driver). 

Ashterotli-karnaim 

. L 167 b (Ewing), 107*-> 


170 b note (Driver). 

Ashtoreth . 

. L 167 b (Driver). 

Corresponding male 

deity Ath tar 

. L 171*. 
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Ashtoreth identified 
with Aphrodite . L 169* ff 
with Ishtor • . L 168 b ; iv. 181 b (Bennett). 

Names oomponnded 

with . . . L 171*; iii. 408 b (Bennett). 

Qneen of Heaven . i 169*f.; iv. 18l b (Bennett). 
Ashnr .... [See Assnr]. 
Ashur-akhi-idina . i. 189* (Hommel). 

Ashur-bel-kala • • i. 183* (Hommel). 

Ashurites . . . L 171 b (Stenning). 

Ashvath . . . i 171 b ; ii. 131 b (Curtis). 

Asia . . • • i 171 b (Ramsay). 

Extent . . . iii. 177* f. 

Government • . i. 723*. 

Judaism in . • Ext. 93* ff. (Schiirer). 

Religion of . • Ext. 109* ff. (Ramsay). 

Asiarch . . . L 172* (Ramsay). 

Asibias (Apoc.) • i. 172 b . 

Aside . . i. 172 b . 

Asiel . i. 172 b ; ii. 122 b . 

Asiplia (Apoc.) . . i. 172 b . 

Asmodseus • • • i. 172 b (Marshall), 125 b 

(Whitehouse); iv. 40S b f. 
(White ho use), 989* 
(Moulton). 

Asnah . . . • i. 17 o*. 

Asom (Apoc.) . . i. 173*. 

Asp . . . . iv. 459 b (Post). 

A^palathus . . . i. 173*. 

Aspatha . . . i. 173*. 

Asphalt . . . i. 304 b [Bitumen]. 

Asphar, Pool (Apoc.) . i. 173*. 

Aspharasus (Apoc.) . i. 173*. 

Asriel . . . . i. 173*; ii. 129 b , 130*. 

Asriya’u . . . L 186 b (Hommel); iv. 844 1 ' 

(Whitehouse). 

Ass . . • . i. 173 b (Post), 

as Food . . . ii. 39 b (Macalister); iv. 

830* (Peake). 

Assamias (Apoc.) • L 174*. 

Assaphioth . . . i. 174*. 

Assassin • • . i. 174* (Headlam), 522* 

(Pouch er). 

Assault . . i. 521* (Pouch er). 

Assay . • . . i. 174 b (Hastings). 

Assemble . . . i. 174 b (Hastings). 

Assembly . . . i. 174 b (A. R; S. Kennedy). 

General Assembly . *i. 141 b f. (Hastings). 
Greek City Assembly i. 723* (Ramsay). 

Assent. . . . i. 175*. 

Assessor . . . i. 175*. 

Asshur . . . ii. 326 b note (Lukyn 

Williams). 

Asshurim • • . i. 175*. 

Assiduous . • . L 175*. 

Assir . i. 175*; ii. 124 * ter , 127* 

Associate . . . i. 175*. 

Assonance . . . Ext. 165* (Konig). 

Assos . . . . i. 175* (Ramsay). 

Assumption of Moses . iii. 448* (Burkitt). 
Contents . • .iii. 448*. 

Date . . .iii. 448 b . 

Ending . . .iii. 449 b . 

Eschatology . . L 745 b (Charles); ii. 120* 

(Charles). 


Assumption of Moses— 

Latin Text . . iii. 449*. 

Messianic Hope . Ext. 299 b (Fairweather). 
Relation to Jude . ii. 802* (Chase). 

Teaching . • .iii 448 b . 

Assnr (Ashnr) . • i 177 b (Hommel); Ext. 

535*, 546 b (Jastrow). 

Assurbanipal • • L 176* (Price), 189* ff. 

(Hommel); iii. 634 b ; 
Ext. 532 b (Jastrow). 

Assur-dan I. . * L 182* (Hommel). 

Assur-dan u. • • L 183 b (Hommel). 

Assur-dan in. • . i. 185* (Hommel). 

Assnr-irbi . . . i. 183 b (Hommel). 

Assur-nadin-akl i i . L 181* (Hommel). 

Assur-n&zir-pal I. . i. 182* (Hommel). 

Assur-n&zir-pal 11. . i. 183* (Hommel). 

Assur-n&zir-pal III. • i. 183 b (Hommel). 

Assur-nirari I. . L 180 b (Hommel). 

Assur-nirari ii. . . i 185* (Hommel). 

Assur-rlsh-ishi . . i. 182 b (Hommel). 

Assur-uballit I. . . i. 181* (Hommel). 

Assure, Assurance . L 175 b (Hastings, 
Stewart). 

Asswage . . . i. 176 b . 

Assyria . . . i. 176 b (Hommel). 

Architecture . . L 177 b . 

Climate . . . L 176 b . 

Flora, Fauna, and 
Minerals . . i. 177*. 

History . . . i. 178* ff 

Campaigns against 

Israel. . . L 184 b , 186*, 188 b ; iL 

512* ff (Barnes). 

Chronology . . L 179 b , 186*, 401 b (Curtis). 

Priest-kings . . L 180* f. 

Rulers from 1430 

B.C.-1050 B.C. . i. 181* ff 
from 970 n.c- 
607 B.C. . . L 183 b ff 

Inscriptions and 
Monuments . . i. 178* ff, 184** b . 

Literature . . i. 178*. 

Babylonian Chron¬ 
icle . . . i. 179*. 

Canon of Ptolemy i. 179 b . 

Eponym Canon . i. 179 b . 

Synchronistic His¬ 
tory of Babylonia 
and Assyria . i. 179*. 

People . i. 177*; Ext. 72*> (Jas¬ 

trow), 88 b ff. (McCurdy). 
Religion • . . L 177 b ; Ext. 531 b ff. (Jas¬ 

trow). 

Ships . . . iv. 506* (Hull); Ext. 

365* (Blomfield). 
Writing . . . L 177*. 

Numerical signs . iii. 561* (Ktinig). 

Astad, Astath (Apoc.) i. 190 b (Thackeray). 
Astarte • • . Ext. 187* (Wiedemann). 

[See Ashtoreth]. 

Asterius • • Ext. 498 b . 

Astonied • • . i. 190 b . 

Astonished . • . i. 190 b (Hastings). 

Astrologian . . L191*. 
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Astronomy and Astro¬ 
logy 

Babylonian 
Castor and Pollux . 
Chambers of the South 
Constellations . 
Eclipse . • • 

Great Bear • 

Moon • • • 

Planets • • 

Pleiades • • 

Orion 

Saturn 


Signs of the Zodiac 


Stars 

Sun • . 

Venus 

Astyages . 

Asur (Ap.) . 

Asur (god) . 
Asur-bel-n is’ • < A * ■ <*hu 
Asur-itil-ilftni 
Asylum • • 


Altar and Sanctuary 
as asylum 


Asyncritus . 
A tad . 

Atar (Apoc.) 

Atarah 

Atargatis 


Ataroth . 
Aten . 

Ater . 

Atergatis 

Ateta (Apoc.) 

Athach 

Athaiah 

Athaliah 


Atharim • » 

Athenians . 
Athenobius (Apoc. 
Athens 
Athlai . 

Athtar 

Ati, Attah, Attes 

Atipha (Apoc.) • 
Atonement • 


■L 191* (Pinches). 

L 217 b ff. (Hommel). 

L 192 b , 608 b (Prichard). 

. i. 192 b , 218* (Hommel). 

L 191 b . 

i. 193 b , 559 b (Purves). 
i. 191 b , 144* (Burney), 
i. 193 b . [See Moon], 
i. 192 b . 

L 19*2*, 144* (Burney); 

iii. 895 b (Taylor), 
i. 192* ; iii. 632* (Taylor), 
i. 193* 215 b (Hommel), 

3g3 b (Taylor); iv. 227* 
(Pinches). 

i. 191 b fl’., 217 b (Hommel); 
iii. 307*. 

i. 191 b . [See Star], 
i. 193*. [See Sun], 
i. 193* ; iv. 181 b (Bennett), 
i. 194 b (Nicol). 
i. 194 b . 

i. 177 b (Hommel). 
i. 180 b (Hommel). 
i 190 b (Hommel). 
iv. 213 b [Cities of Refuge]; 
ii. 223 b f. (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy). 

L 76 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy) ; ii. 223 b ; iv. 
397*. 

L 194 b (Headlam). 
i. 194 b . 
i. 194 b . 

i. 194 b ; ii. 126*. 
i. 194 b (H. A. White), 
171 b (Driver); ii. 747 b 
(Kfinig). 

L 195* (Henderson). 

Ext. 183 b , 185* (Wiede¬ 
mann), 
i. 195 b . 

[See Atargatis]. 
i. 195 b . 
i. 195 b . 

i. 195 b ; ii. 129*. 
i. 195 b (N. J. D. White); 
ii. 126 a , 131*; Ext. 698 b 
(Kautzsch). 
i 196*. 
i. 196*. 

L 196*. 

i. 196* (Conybeare). 
i. 197 b 

L 171* (Driver), 
i 183* (Hommel), 195* 
(H. A. White). 

L 197 b . 

L 197 b (J. O. F. Murray. 
[See Mediation, Pro¬ 
pitiation, Ransom, 
Reconciliation, Re¬ 
deemer]. 


Atonement in OT • i. 197 b ; iv. 339* (W. P. 

Paterson); Ext. 721 h 
(Kautzsch). 

in NT . . . i. 197 b ff.; iv. 343 b ff. (W. 

P. Paterson). 

Hebrews • . iv. 345 b (W. P. Paterson). 
Johannine Doctrine ii. 726 b (Reynolds); iv. 

346* (W. P. Paterson). 
Pauline Epp. • iii. 723 b (Findlay); iv. 345* 
(W. P. Paterson). 

Witness of Con- 


science to 

i. 474 b (Kilpatrick). 

Atonement, Day of • 

i. 199* (Driver and White). 

Ceremonial 

i. 199*, 862* (Harding). 

in second Temple • 

i. 201*. 

Date of Institution 

L 199 b ; iv. 86 b (Baudissin); 
Ext. 718 b (Kautzsch). 

High Priest’s func- 

tions . 

i. 202*. 

in Epistle to He- 

brews. 

i. 202 b . 

Homogeneity of Lv 16 

i. 200 b ; iii. 105* (Harford - 
Battersby). 

Sins atoned for • 

i. 201 b . 

Atroth-beth-.Joab • 

i. 195 b [Ataroth]; ii. 128*. 

Atroth-shophan . 

i. 202 b (Henderson). 

Attai . • • • 

i. 203*. 

Attain . • • • 

i. 203*. 

Attalia • • • 

i. 203“ (Ramsay). 

Attalus . . 

i. 203* (H. A. White). 

Attendance . 

i. 203 b . 

Attent 

i. 203 b . 

Attharates (Apoc.) 

i. 203 b . 

Attliarias (Apoc.) 

i. 203 b . 

Attire .... 

i. 327* [Dress], 

Attus (Apoc.) • 

i. 203 b . 

Atum .... 

Ext. 184 b (Wiedemann). 

Audience 

i. 203 b . 

Augia (Apoc.) • • 

i. 203 b . 

Augury 

i. 203 b , 612 b (Jevons); iv. 
107** b (Davidson). 

Augustus 

i. 203 b (Adeney). 

Augustus’ Band . • 

i. 204* (Barnes); ii. 824 b 
(Headlam). 

Aul .... 

i. 204 b 

Aureus 

iii. 427* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy). 

Auteas.... 

L 204 b . 

Authorized Version 

iv. 859* (Milligan); Ext. 
253* (Lupton). 

Avaran (Apoc.) . 

i. 204 b . 

Aven .... 

i. 204 b (Griffith); iii. 621 b . 

Avenge . . • 

i. 204 b (Hastings). 

Avenger of Blood • 

ii. 223 b (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Avith .... 

i. 205*. 

Avoid .... 

i. 205*. 

Avouch • • • 

L 205* (Hastings), 512 b 
note (Davidson). 

Avva, Avvim, Avvites 

L 205*(Beecher); ii.l66 b f., 
314* (Driver), 522* (Sel- 
bie); iv. 689 b (Pinches). 

Avvim (place) 

i. 205 b . 

Await .... 

i. 205 b . 

Away with . 

i. 205 b . 

Awe , • 

i. 205 b . 
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Awl . 

• 

i. 205 b . 

Baal-hermon 

• 


iL 352 b (Conder): L 185* 

Ax, Axe • • 

• 

L 205 b (Selbie), 206* 




(Hommel). 



(Flinders Petrie). 

Baalis • • 

• 


L 211 b ; iii. 415 b (Ben- 

Battle-axe • 

• 

i. 258 b (Barnes). 




nett). 

Worship . . 

• 

Ext. 112 b (Ramsay). 

Baal-meon • 

• 


i. 211 b . 

Axle, Axletree • 

• 

iv. 915* (Carslaw). 

Baal-peor . 

• 


i 21 l b . 

Ayin * • • 

• 

i 72* (I. Taylor). 

Baal-perazim 

. 


i 211». 

Azael (Apoe.) • 

• 

L 206*. 

Baalsamns (Apoc.) 


i. 21 l b . 

Azaelus (Apoc.) • 

• 

L 206*. 

Baal-shalishah 

# 


L 21 l b (Conder); iv. 472 b 

Azaliah . . 

• 

L 206*. 




(Wilson). 

Azaniah . . 

• 

L 206*; ii. 135 b . 

Baal-tamar • 



L 211». 

Azaraias (Apoc.) • 

• 

i. 206*. 

Baal ze bub • 



L 21 l b (Peake); iv. 409 b 

Azarel • . . 

• 

L 206 b ; ii. 132*. 




(Whitehouse). 

Azariah • • 

• 

L 206 b (N. J. D. White); 

Baalzephon . 



L 21 l b (Chapman). 



iL 123* *», 123 »m», 124*. 

Baana . 



L 212*. 



125 b , 126* 127*, 129* 

Baanah 



i. 212* (Stenning); ii. 132* 



(Curtis); iv. 843 b [Uz- 




(Curtis). 



ziali]. 

Baani (Apoc.) 



L 212*. 

Azariae (Apoc.) . 

• 

i. 207*. 

Baara . 



i. 212*; ii. 131* 

Prayer of . • 

• 

iv. 755* (Marshall). 

Baaseiah • 



i. 212*; ii. 123*. 

Azaru(Apoc.) • 

• 

i. 207*. 

Baaslia. 



i. 212* (Boyd). 

Azaz . . • 

• 

i. 207*; ii. 122*’. 

Babbler 



i. 212 b (Hastings). 

Azazel • • • 

• 

i. 207 b (Driver), 501* 

Babe . 



i. 212 b (Hastings). 



(Whitehonse); Ext. 2S8 b 

Babel, Babylon 



L 212 b (Hommel); Ext. 



(Fairweather), 618*, 72 l b 




534* ff. (Jastrow). 



(Kautzsch). 

Tower of • 



i. 213* (Hommel); iv. 793* 

Azaziah • 

• 

i. 208*; ii. 125 bM *. 




(Driver). 

Azbuk . • • 

• 

i. 208*. 

Babi (Ap.) . 



i. 213* 

Azekah • 

• 

i. 208* (Conder). 

Babylon in NT 



i. 213* (Chase). 

Azel . . . 

• 

i. 20S b ; ii 131*. 

Babylonia . 



L 214* (Hommel); iv. 503 b 

Azetas (Apoc.) . 

• 

i. 20S b . 




[Shinar]. 

Azgad . . • 

• 

i. 190 b [Astad], 

Art and Architecture 

i. 219 b ; iv. 891*(Warren); 

Aziei (Apoc.) • 

• 

i. 208 b . 




Ext. 577 b (Jastrow). 

Aziel . 

• 

i. 208 b . 

Astrology. 

• 

• 

L 218 b ; Ext. 558 b tf. (Jas¬ 

Aziza • ■ • 

• 

i. 208 b . 




trow). 

Azmaveth (person) 

• 

i. 208 b ; ii. 131», 132- b 

Astronomy 

• 

• 

i. 217 b f. 

Azmaveth (place) 

• 

i. 208 b . 

Calendar . 

• 

• 

i. 217*. 

Azmon. 

• 

i. 208». 

Climate and Froduc- 


Aznotli-tabor 

• 

i. 208 b . 

tions 

• 

• 

i. 214*. 

Azor . . • 

• 

i. 208 b ; ii. 138*. 

Cosmogony 

. 

• 

L 215*, 504* (Whitehouse); 

Azotus (Apoc.) • 

• 

i. 208». 




Ext. 567* If. (Jastrow). 

Azriel . • • 

• 

L 208 b . 

Culture . 

. 

• 

Ext. 535* f. (Jastrow). 

Azrikam • . 

• 

L 208 b ; ii. 127*, 131*. 

Ethnology and Lan- 


Aznbah • • 


i. 208 b ; ii. 126», 127 b . 

guage . 

• 

• 

L 214 b ; iv. 504* ff. (Pin¬ 

Azzan • • • 


i 208 b . 




ches); Ext. 72 b , 79* 

Azzur • 


i 208 b . 




(Jastrow). 




Excavations and In- 


B (Codex Yaticanus) 


i. 209* (Murray). 

scriptions 

• 

• 

i. 222 b -230*; Ext. 532 b , 

B (symbol in Criticism) 

L 209 b . 




549 b (Jastrow). 

Baal, Baali, Baalim 

. 

i. 209 b (Peake); ii. 446 b 

Fauna • 

0 

• 

i. 214 b . 



(W. P. Paterson); iii. 

Festivals • 

m 

• 

L 217** b . 



861* (Thatcher); Ext. 

History • 

« 

• 

L 223*-230* ; Ext. 533* fL 



645* ff. (Kautzsch). 




(Jastrow). 

in Egypt . 

. 

Ext. 187* (Wiedemann). 

Chronology 

• 

. 

i. 223 b . 

in place-names. 

a 

iv. 482 b (Gray); Ext. 646* 

City States 

• 

. 

Ext. 533* (Jastrow). 



(Kautzsch). 

JJammurabi’s Em- 


Baal (person) 

. 

i. 211*; ii 122 b , 131*. 

pire • 

• 

• 

Ext. 534* (Jastrow), 5S5 b 

Baal, Baalah, Baalath. 

i. 211* (Conder). 




(Johns). 

Baal-berith . 

• 

i 211*. 

Kassite Dynasty 

• 

Ext. 534 b (Jastrow). 

Baale-judah . 

• 

i. 211*. 

Rise of Assyria 

• 

Ext. 534 b (Jastrow). 

Baal-gad . • 

• 

i 211* (Conder), 337 b 

Literature 

• 

* 

L 220*; Ext. 550° ff. (Jas¬ 



(Ewing). 




trow). 

Baal-hamon • 

• 

i. 211*. 

Adapa Legend 

• 

L 221 b ; Ext. 573 b (Jaa* 

Baal-banan • 

• 

i. 211*. 




trow). 

Baal-bazor . 

• 

L 211*; iii 641». 

| Bab. Chronicle 

• 

L 179*. 
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Babylonia—Literature— 

Babylonia and Assyria, 


Bel, Illumination 

Religion of—Deities, 


of i. 220*. 

Minor— 


Canon of Ptolemy. i. 179 b . 

Ka-di. 

Ext. 649*. 

Creation Epos • L 220 b ; Ext. 567 b ft. (Jas- 

Lugal-banda 

Ext 649*. 

trow). 

Nidaba 

Ext 549*. 

Deluge, Story of . L 221*; Ext. 577* (Jas- 

Nin-agid-khadu. 

Ext 549*. 

trow). 

Nin-dara . • 

Ext 549*. 

Etana Legend • i. 222*; Ext. 573 b (Jas- 

Nin-mar • 

Ext 549*. 

trow). 

Nin-sun 

Ext 649*. 

Girra, Legend of . i. 222*. 

Shid . 

Ext 549*. 

Ishtar’s Descent to 

Invocation of Deities Ext 549*. 

Hades . . i. 221*; Ext 579* (Jas- 

In scriptions 


trow). 

on Boundary 


Kudur - Dugmal, 

Stones . 

Ext. 549*. 

Legends of • i. 222 b . 

Monotheism, 


Namtar Legend . L 121 b ; Ext. 576*. 

alleged . 

Ext. 550*. 

Nimrod Epos . i. 121*. 

Religious Literature 

Ext. 550*. 

Sargon, Legends of i. 222*. 

Cosmology . 

Ext 567*. 

Synchronistic His- 

Demonology . 

Ext 551*. 

tory of Babylonia 

Incantation Rituals 

Ext 551*. 

and Assyria . i. 179*. 

Life after Death . 

Ext. 573* 

Zft, Legends of • i. 222*; Ext. 573* (Jas- 

Adapa, Story of. 

Ext. 573*. 

trow). 

Eresh-kigal and 


Magic • • .iii. 208* (Wliitehouse); 

Nergal . 

Ext. 574\ 

iv. 599*, 601* (White- 

Ishtar’s Descent 


bouse); Ext. 551 b ft'. 

to the under 


(Jastrow). 

World . 

Ext. 575*. 

Metrology • . L 218 b fE ; iii. 418* (A. 

Omens and Or- 


R. S. Kennedy) ; iv. 

acles 

Ext. 556*. 

902*ft*., 907* (A. It. S. 

Peniten ti a 1 


Kennedy); Ext. 596 h 

Psalms . 

Ext. 566*. 

(Johns). 

Prayers and 


Minerals . . . i. 214 b . 

Hymns . 

Ext. 563*. 

Religion . . . [See Babylonia, Religion 

Temples and Cult 

Ext. 577*; i. 216* (Horn 

of]. 


mel); iv. 628 b (Pinches). 

Writing . . . L 223*. 

Priests 

Ext. 579*; i. 216* (Horn- 

Babylonia and Assyria, 


mel). 

Religion of . . Ext. 631 b (Jastrow); i. 

Sacrifices . 

Ext. 580*; i. 216 b (Horn 

215* (Hornmel); iv. 


mel). 

628 b f. (Pinches). 

Summary and Gene- 


Babylonian Culture. Ext. 535* f. 

ral Estimate . 

Ext 581*. 

History . . . Ext. 533*. 

Babylonish Garment . 

i. 230* (Pinche*). 

Pantheon . . . Ext. 636 b . 

Baca, Valley of . 

i. 230 b (Aglen). 

Deities, Chief— 

Bacchides (Apoc.) 

i. 230 b (Moss). 

Adad. . . Ext. 544 b . 

Bacchurus (Apoc.) 

i. 231* 

Anu . . . Ext. 538*. 

Bacchus 

i. 608* (Jevons). 

Ashur • . Ext. 535*, 546 b . 

Bacenor (Apoc.) . 

i. 231*. 

Bel . Ext. 538*. 

Bacis .... 

Ext. 190* (Wiedemann) 

Ea . Ext. 538*. 

Backbite 

i. 231*. 

Girru-Nusku . Ext. 546*. 

Backside 

i. 231*. 

Ishtar , . Ext. 540 b . 

Badger, Badger skins . 

i. 231* (Post). 

Marduk . . Ext. 534 b , 545*. 

Baean (Apoc.) 

i. 231 b . 

Nebo . . . Ext 545 b . 

Bag .... 

i. 231 b (Mackie). 

Nergal • . Ext. 542 b . 

Baggage 

i. 232*. 

Ninib. • . Ext. 542 1 *. 

Bago (Apoc.) 

i. 232*. 

Shamash . . Ext. 542 b . 

Bagoas (Apoc.) • 

i. 232*. 

Sin . Ext 541 b . 

Bagoi(Apoc.) 

i. 232 b , 

Deities, Minor— 

Bagpipe 

iii. 481 b (Millar). 

Ban . . . Ext 548*. 

Baharumite. 

i. 232 b ; ii. 132 b . 

Dumu-zi . . Ext. 548*. 

Bahurim 

i. 232 b (Stenning); iii 

Dumu-zi-zuab • Ext. 548 b . 


617 b (Warren). 

Dun-shagga • Ext 548 b . 

Bait-eras (Apoc.) . 

L 232 b . 

Gal-alim . . Ext. 548 b . 

Bakbakkar . 

i. 232 b ; ii. 135*. 

Ishum • . Ext 548 b . 

Bakbuk • 

L 232 b 
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Bakbukiah • 


Bakemeats • 

• 

Baking • . 

• 

Balaam • • 

• 

Balah . , , 

• 

Balak ... 

• 

Balamon (Apoc.). 


Balance 


Bald Locust 


Baldness • 

• 

Balm • • 

e 

Balnuns (Apoc.) • 

• 

Balsam 


Baltasar (Apoc.) . 


Bamah. . . 


Bamoth 


Ban (Apoc.). 


Banaias (Apoc.) • 


Banana . • 


Band . 


Bani . 


Banias (Apoc.) . 


Banishment. 


Bank . 


Bannas (Apoc.) . 


Banneas (Apoc.) . 


Banner 


Bannus (Apoc.) . 

• 

Banquet 

• 

Baptism 


Doctrine . 


Admission 

to 

Church 

. 

Faithful unbap- 

tized . 

. 


Gift of the Spirit . 
Regeneration 

Remission of Sin . 
Unworthy Recep¬ 
tion . 

Formula of 


Infant Baptism 
Institution 
John’s Baptism 
Minister . 

OT Types. 
Proselyte Baptism 

Recipients 
Rite . 

Terminology • 
Baptism for the Bead 
Baptist, John the 
Baptism • 


i. 232*>; iL 135 b . 
i. 232 b . 

L 317* ff. (Macalister); 

iii. 637* (H. Porter), 
i 232 b (Woods), 646* 
(Sayce); Ext. 651* 
(Kautzsch). 
i. 234*. 

i. 234*, 233* ff. (Woods), 
i. 234*; iL 420 b . 
i. 234 b (Flinders Petrie), 
iii. 130* (Post), 
i. 234 b (Macalister), 638* 
(A. R. S. Kennedy), 
i. 235 b (Post); iii. 332* 
(Macalister). 
i. 236*. 

i. 236* [Balm], 
i. 236*. 

i. 236 b (Skinner), 
i. 236 b (Chapman), 
i. 236 b . 

i. 236 b . 

ii. 39 b . 

i. 236 b (Hastings), 
i. 237* (Selbie); ii. 123*, 
125*, 129*, 132 b (Curtis), 
i. 237 b . 

i. 523* (Poacher), 
i. 237 b (Hastings), 
i. 237 b . 
i. 237 b . 

i. 237 b (Barnes). 

L 238*. 

i. 238* (Hastings); ii. 42 h 
(Macalister). 
i. 238* (Plummer), 
i. 243* ff. 

i. 243 b . 

i. 244*. 

i. 244*; Ext. 309 b (Scott), 
i. 243 b ; iv. 217 b , 219 b 
(Bartlet). 
i. 243 b . 

i. 244 b . 

ii. 213 b f. (Sanday), 408 b 
(S w e t e); Ext. 313 b 
(Scott). 

i. 244 b . 
i. 241*. 

i. 240*; iL 678 b (Bebb). 
i. 242 b . 
i. 239*. 

i. 239 b ; iv. 135 b (F. C. 

Porter), 216* (Bartlet). 

L 242*. 

L 243*, 426* (Gayford), 
517* (Denney), 
i. 238*. 

i. 245* (Plummer). 

ii. 677* (Bebb). 

iL 678 b ; L 240* (Plummer). 


Baptist, John the— 
Life and Ministry . 
Relation to Christ . 
Work and Teaching. 
in St. John and 
Synoptics . 

Bar .... 
Bar( = bolt). 

Barabbas • • 

Barachel 

Barak .... 
Barbarian . • 

Barber.... 
Barchus (Apoc.) . 
Barhumite . 

Bariah .... 

Barjesus 

Barjonah 

Barkos.... 
Barley .... 

Harvest . • 

Barn . • • 

Barnabas • • • 

Epistle of. 

Gospel of . 

Barodis (Apoc.) . 
Barrenness . 
Barsabbas, Joseph 
,, Judas 
Bartacus (Apoc.). 
Bartholomew 


Legends of 

Bartholomew, Gospel of 

BartimaBUS . 

Baruch...» 

Baruch, Apocalypse of 
Analysis . 
Authorship 
Different Elements 

and Dates 
Eschatology 

Messianic Hope 
Relation to 2 Esdras 

Baruch, Book of . 
Canonical Standing. 
Doctrine of God 
Eschatology 
Four Sections . 

Ancient Confession 
of Sin 

Historical Intro¬ 
duction 

Hokhmist’s Mes¬ 
sage to the 
Exiles 

Hellenist’s Encour¬ 
agement to the 
Exiles 


iL 677*. 

iL 679 b , 614 b (Sanday). 
ii. 678*. 

ii. 245* (Stanton). 

i. 245 b (Thayer). 

ii. 434 b (Warren), 
i. 245 b (Plummer), 
i. 246*. 

i. 246* (Cooke), 
i. 246* (Conybeare). 
i. 246 b (Carslaw). 
i. 246 b . 
i. 232 b . 

i. 246 b ; ii. 127*. 
i. 246 b (Massie). 
i. 245 b (Thayer); iL 677* 
(Chase). 

i. 247*; ii. 134*. 
i. 247* (Post), 
i. 247 b . 
i. 51*. 

i. 247 b (Milligan). 

Ext. 441 b , 444* f. (Bartlet); 

iii. 532 b (Stanton). 

Ext. 438* (Tasker). 

L 248*. 

i. 248* (Mackie). 

ii. 778 b (Purves). 
ii. 795* (Purves). 

i. 248 b (Thackeray), 
i. 248 b (Selbie); iii. 305 b 
note (C o w a n), 489* 
(Cowan), 

iv. 16“ (Ramsay). 

Ext. 438 b (Tasker), 
i. 248 b (Milligan); iv. 

762 b (Nestle). 

L 249* (Marshall); ii. 

126* (Curtis), 
i. 249* (Charles), 
i. 249 b . 
i. 251*. 

L 250 b . 

i. 746 b ; iii. 670 b (Sal- 
mond). 

Ext. 299 b (Fairweather), 
i. 251*. 

i. 251 b (Marshall), 
i. 253 b . 

Ext. 277 b (Fairweather), 
i. 747* (Charles), 
i. 251 b ff. 

i. 251 b 

i. 252 b . 


i. 253*. 


L 253 b . 
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Barzillai 

• 

i. 264* (Milligan). 

Beatitude— 


Basaloth (Apoc.). 

• 

i. 254 b . 

Comparison of Mat- 


Bascama (Apoc.). 

t 

i. 254 b . 

thew and Luke . 

i. 261 b ; Ext. 15* ff.( Votaw). 

Base . • 

• 

i. 254 b (Hastings); iv. 

Number . 

Ext 16* (Votaw). 



667* (A. R.S. Kennedy). 

Term 

i. 261*. 

Basemath • • 

• 

L 266* (Boyd). 

Beautiful Gate • 

iv. 714* (Davies). 

Bashan • • 

• 

L 265* (G. A. Smith), 85* 

Bebai .... 

i. 262*; ii. 133^. 



(Sayce), 146* (Driver). 

Because 

i. 262*. 

Bashmuric Versions 

, 

L 668* ff. (Forbes Robin- 

Becher. , . , 

i. 262*; ii. 130***, ISO*. 



son). 

Bechorath . 

i. 262*. 

Basilides, Gospel 

ao- 


Beck . . 

i 262*. 

cording to 

. 

ii 701* (Reynolds); iii. 

Become • • 

L 262*. 



636* (Stanton); Ext. 

Bectileth . • 

i. 262*. 



437 b (Tasker). 

Bed . • • • 

i. 262 b (Selbie, Warren). 

Basilisk • • 

• 

iv. 459» (Post). 

Bedchamber 

ii. 434* (Warren). 

Basket. » • 

• 

L 255 b (Macalister). 

Bedad . • • • 

L 263 b . 

Bason . • • 

• 

i 256 b (A. R. 8. Ken- 

Bedan . • • 

i 283 b ; ii. 129 b . 



nedy). 

Bedeiah . . 

i. 283 b . 

Bassai (Apoc.) • 

• 

i 257*. 

Bee .... 

i. 263" (Post). 

Bast « • • 

• 

Ext 180 b (Wiedemann). 

in Ephesian Worship 

Ext. 116M23* (Ramsay). 

Bastard • • 

• 

i 257* (Hastings), 849* 

Beeliada 

i. 264 b ; ii. 126 b . 



(Bennett) ; iii. 268 b (W. 

Beelsanis (Apoc.) 

L 264 b . 



P. Paterson). 

Beeltethmus (Apoc.) . 

i. 264 b . 

Basthai (Apoc.) • 

e 

1 257*. 

Beelzebub • • 

L 21 l b [Baalzebub]; iv. 

Bat . 

• 

i 257* (Post). 


409 b (Whitehouse). 

Bath (measure) . 

• 

iv. 910 b ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 

Beer .... 

L 264 b (Chapman). 



nedy). 

Beera .... 

L 264 b ; ii. 132*. 

Bath, Bathing • 

• 

i 257 b (A. R. S. Ken- 

Beerah .... 

i. 264 b ; ii 122*. 



nedy). 

Beer-elim . . • 

i. 264 b [Beer]. 

Bath-rabbim 

• 

1258*. 

Beeri .... 

i. 264 b ; ii. 420*. 

Bathsheba . • 

• 

i. 258* (Selbie); ii. 126 b 

Beer-lahai-roi 

i. 264 b (Henderson). 



(Curtis). 

Beeroth 

i. 265* (Henderson). 

Bathshua 

• 

L 258* ; ii. 128 b ; iv. 509 b . 

Beeroth-bene-jaakan . 

i. 265* (Chapman). 

Battering-ram . 

• 

i. 258 b (Barnes). 

Beersheba . 

i. 265* (Hull) ; iv. 497* 

Battle-axe . 

• 

i. 258 b (Barnes). 


(Wilson). 

Worship . 


Ext. 112 b (Ramsay). 

Beeshterah . 

i. 166* [Ashtaroth], 

Battle-bow . 

• 

i. 312 b (Barnes). 

Beetle .... 

i. 265 b . 

Battlement . 


ii. 432* (Warren). 

Beeves.... 

i. 265*'. 

Bavvai 


i. 258 b . 

Begotten 

i. 265 b (Hastings). 

Bay . 

• 

i. 259*. 

Beguile 

i. 266*. 

Bay Tree . 

• 

L 259*. 

Behalf .... 

i. 266* (Hastings). 

Bayith . 


i. 259* (Price). 

Beheading . 

i. 523 b (Poucher). 

Bazlith • • 


i 259*. 

Behemoth . 

i. 266* (Post). 

Bdellium • . 

e 

i. 259* (Hull), 644* (Sayce). 

Behove . . • 

i. 266 b . 

Be . • • 

• 

i. 259 b . 

Bel ... 

i. 266 b (Selbie), 215^ 

Beach . • • 

• 

i. 259 b . 


(Hommel) ; Ext. 538* ff. 

Bealiah • • 

• 

i 259 b ; ii. 132*. 


(Jastrow). 

Bealoth . . 

• 

i. 259 b . 

Bel and the Dragon . 

i. 267* (Marshall). 

Beam . • • 

• 

L 259 b (Hastings) ; iv. 

Canonicity 

i. 268*. 



901* (H. Porter). 

Original Language . 

i. 268*. 

Beans . • • 

• 

i 260* (Post), 316 b (Mac¬ 

Text, Aramaic . 

i. 267 b . 



alister); ii. 28* (Mac¬ 

„ Greek 

i. 267*. 



alister). 

Bel, Illumination of . 

i. 226* (Hommel). 

Bear , . 

• 

L 260* (Post). 

Bela (person) 

L 268* (Ryle); ii 122 b , 

Beard . , • 

• 

L 260 b (Ewing). 


130** b (Cuitis). 

Beast . 

• 

i. 260 b (Post). 

Bela (place) . . • 

L 268 b . 

in Apocalypse . 


iii. 226 b (James), 618* 

Belaites 

i. 268 b . 



(Cowan) ; iv. 256 b tf. 

Belch .... 

i. 268 b . 



(F. C. Porter). 

Belemus (Apoc.) • 

i. 268 b . 

I Number of the Beast 

iii 518* (Cowan), 567* 

Belial .... 

i. 268 b (Garvie). 



(Kttnig) ; iv. 258* 

Beliar • • • • 

iv. 411* (Whitehouse); 



(F. C. Porter). 


Ext. 289 b (Fairweather). 

Beating • • 


L 523* (Poucher). 

Belie .... 

i. 269*. 

Beatitude . • 

• 

i 261* (Plummer)' Ext. 

Belief . . • • 

i. 269*. 



14*-22* (Votaw). 

1 Bel-kapkapu • • 

L 180* (Hommel). 
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Bel-kudur-uzur • 


i. 182* (Hommel). 

Besodeiah • 



i. 275 b . 

Bell . 


i. 269* (Flinders Petrie). 

Besom . 



L 275 b . 

Bellows . • 


i 269 b (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Besor, Brook 



i. 275 b (Conder). 

Belly . . • 


L 309* (Laidlaw). 

Bestead 



i. 276*. 

Belmaim (Apoc.). 


i 269 b . 

Bestiality • 



i. 521* (Poncher). 

Bel-Merodach 


[See Merodach]. 

Bestow 



i. 521* (Hastings). 

Belnadin-shnmi • 


L 182* (Hommel). 

Betah . 



iv. 760 b (Wilson). 

Bel-nirari 


L 181* (Hommel). 

Betane (Apoc.) 



i. 276*. 

Beloved 


L 269 b (Hastings). 

Beten . 



i. 276*. 

Messianic Title 


ii 601* (Armitage Robin- 

Beth . 



i. 27C*. 



son). 

in Proper Names 


i. 259* (Price); iii. 482 b 

Belshazzar . • 


L 269 b (Price), 229 b (Horn- 




(Gray). 



mel). 

Bethabara . 

• 


i 276* (Conder); ii 765 b 

Belteshazzar 


i. 270 b (G. Walker). 




(Warren). 

Ben . . • 


i. 270 b ; ii. 125 b . 

Beth-anath . 

• 


i 276*. 

Ben-abinadab • 


i 270 b . 

Beth-anoth . 

• 


L276 b . 

Benaiah . • 


L 270 b (N. J. D. White); 

Bethany • 

• 


L 276 b (Conder), 255 b 



ii. 122\ 125 bfcr , 132* *», 




(Smith). 



132 b (Curtis). 

Beth-arabah 

• 


L 276 b . 

Ben-ammi • • 

• 

L 271* (Ryle). 

Beth-arbel . 

• 


i. 276 b . 

Ben-deker . 

• 

i. 271*. 

Bethasmoth (Apoc.) 


i. 276 b . 

Bene-berak . • 


i. 271*. 

Beth-aven . 

# 


i. 276 b (Conder), 278 b 

Benefactor . 


i. 271* 




(Cooke). 

Bene-jaakan 


i. 271 b . 

Beth-azmaveth 



i 208 b [Azmaveth], 

Benevolence • 


i. 271 b . 

Belli-baal-meon 



L 21 l b [Baal-meon]. 

Ben-geber 


L 27 l b . 

Beth-barah . 



i. 276 b . 

Ben-hadad . 


i. 271 b (Sayce). 

Bethbasi (Apoc.] 

. 


i. 277*. 

in Assyrian Inscrip- 


Beth-biri 



i. 277*. 

tious 


i. 272*, 184 b (Hommel). 

Beth-car 



i 277* (Conder). 

Ben-liail 


i. 272*. 

Beth-dagon . 



i 277* (Beecher). 

Ben-hanan . 


i. 272*; ii. 129*. 

Beth-diblathaim 



i 277*. 

Ben-hesed • 


i. 272*. 

Beth-eden . 



i. 643* (Selbie). 

Beninu 


i. 272*. 

Bethel . 



i. 277* (Cooke). 

Benjamin . 


i. 272* (Peake); ii. 130*- b 

Dwelling of Deity 


L 278*; ii 528* (Driver); 



(Curtis). 




iii 880* (Whitehouse); 

David’s recruits from 

ii. 132* (Curtis). 




Ext. 110 b fl. (Ramsay), 

Benjamin, Gate . 


ii. 593 b (Conder). 




616* (Kantzsch). 

Beno . 


i. 273 b ; ii. 125*. 

Beth-emek . 



i 279*. 

Benoni. . • 


i. 272* [Benjamin]. 

Bether . 



i 279* (Conder); iii. 224* 

Benzoheth . 


i. 273 b . 




[Malobathron], 

Beon . 


i 21 l b [Baal-meon]. 

Bethesda 



i 279* (Conder). 

Beor 


i. 273 b . 

Beth-ezel . 



i 279 b . 

Bera 


i. 273 b . 

Beth-gader • 



i. 279 b ; ii. 127 b . 

Beracah (person) . 


i. 273 b ; ii. 132*. 

Beth-gamul . 



i. 279 b . 

Beracah, Valley . 


i. 273 b . 

Beth-gilgal . 



i. 279 b ; ii. 177*. 

Beraiah 


i. 274*; ii. 131*. 

Beth-hacclierem 



i. 279 b (Conder). 

Berea (Apoc.) 


i. 276* [Beroea]. 

Beth-haram. 



i. 280* (Henderson). 

Bereave 


i. 274*. 

Beth-haran . 



i. 280* [Beth-haram]. 

Berechiah . 


i 274* ; ii. 123*, 125 b , 127*. 

Beth-hoglah 



i. 280*. 

Bered . 


i. 262* [Becher]; ii. 130*. 

Beth-horon . 



i 280* (Aglen). 

Bered (place) 


L 274* (Henderson). 

Bethink 



i 280 b . 

Beri 


i. 274* ; 132*. 

Beth-jesliiinoth 



i 280 b (Chapman). 

Beriah, Beriites . 


L 274* (Bennett); ii. 123 a , 

Beth-le-aphrah 



i 281* (Selbie). 



130*, 131*- b . 

Beth-lebaoth 



i 281*, 277* [Beth-biri]. 

Berites. 


L 274 b . 

Bethlehem . 



i 281* (Conder); ii 127 b , 

Bernice, Berenice 


ii. 360 b (Headlam). 




128* (Curtis). 

Beroea . 


i. 275* (Dickson). 

Inn at 



[See Inn]. 

Beroth . 


i. 265* [Beeroth]. 

Bethlehemite 



i. 281 b . 

Berothah, Berothai 


i. 275* (Conder). 

Beth-lomon (Apoc.) 


i. 281 b . 

Berothifce, Beerothite 


i. 275 b . 

Beth-maacali 



i. 281 b . 

Beryl . 


iv. 620 b (Flinders Petrie). 

Beth-marcaboth 

. 


i. 281 b . 

Berzelus 


iv. 994* [Zorzelleus]. 

Beth-meon . 

. 


i. 21 l b [Baal-meon]. 

Bes 


Ext. 187* (Wiedemann). 

Beth-merhak 

. 


i 281 b . 

Besai 


L 275 b . 

Beth-millo . 

• 


i 281 b ; iii 873 b (Sten- 

Beside, Besides . 


L 275 b (Hastings). 




ning). 
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Beth-nimrah • 


i. 28l b (Conder). 

Bible—Canon of NT— 


Beth-p&zzez • • 


i 282*. 

Evidence of Early 


Beth-pelet , . 


i. 282*5 ii. 127 b . 

Writers . 

i. 291 b ; iii. 531 b fT. (Stan- 

Beth-peor • • 


i. 282* (Conder). 


ton). 

Bethphage • • 


i. 282*; U. 30 b . 

Syriac . 

iv. 647 b f., 649 b , 650* 

Beth-rapha • • 


i. 282 b ; ii. 128 b . 


(Nestle). 

Beth-rehob . . 


i. 282 b . 

Canon of Reformed 


Beth-saida • 


i. 282 b (Ewing). 

andR.C. Churches 

iii. 605* (Woods). 

Bethshan 


i. 283 b . 

Chronological Scheme 


Bethahean . . 


i. 283 b (Thatcher). 

of OT Literature . 

i. 290 b . 

Beth-shemesh • 


i. 283 to (Conder). 

Criticism . 

i. 289 b f., 298 b f.; iii 601* 

in Egypt . 


i. 283 b (Griffith), 209 b 


602 b (Curtis). 


(Peake); iii. 621 b . 

Ethics 

i. 777* (Strong). 

Beth-shittah • 


i. 284*. 

Inspiration . . 

i. 296* - 299 b ; ii. 475 h 

Bethsnra (Apoc.). 


i. 284*. 


(Hastings). 

Beth-tappuah 


i. 284*. 

Language. 

i. 287*. 

Bethuel (person) . 


i. 284*. 

of OT . 

iii. 25* (Margoliouth). 

Bethuel, Bethul (place) 

i. 284*. 

of NT . 

ni. 36* (Thayer). 

Bethnlia (Apoc.) . 

. 

i. 284*; ii 823* (Porter). 

Names 

i. 286*. 

Beth-zaoharias (Apoc.) 

i. 284*. 

Bible . 

i. 286*. 

Beth-zur 

. 

i. 284*; ii. 127** b . 

Bibliotheca . 

i. 286 b . 

Betimes 

. 

i. 284*. 

Testament . 

i. 286 b ; iv. 720* (Massie). 

Betolion (Apoc.) . 

. 

i. 284 b . 

Preservation and 


Betomasthaim (Apoc.) 

i. 284 b 

Transmission 

iii. 598 b (Curtis). 

Betonim 


i. 284 b . 

Relation to Literature 


Betrayal of Trust 


i. 521* (Poncher). 

of other Religions 

i. 293*-295 b . 

Betrothing . 

• 

L 326 b (Plummer); iii. 

Revelation 

i. 295 b . 



270* (W. F. Pater- 

Style 

iii. 660* (Kftnig); Ext. 



son). 

156* (Kdnig). 

Better . . • 

• 

i. 284 b . 

Text, OT . 

i. 292*; iv. 726* (Strackl, 

Between, Betwixt 


i. 284 b . 


948* if. (Kenyon). 

Beulah. 


i. 284 b . 

„ NT . . 

i. 292*; iv. 732 b (Nestle), 

Bewail. 


i. 284 b . 


950 b ff. (Kenyon). 

Bewitch 


i 285*. 

Versions . . . 

iv. 848 b (Bebb). 

Bewray . • 


i. 285*. 

Arabic . • . 

i. 136* (Burkitt). 

Beyond 


i. 285* (Hastings). 

Aramaic • 

iv. 678 b [TaTgum]. 

Bezaanannim • 

• 

iv. 959* [Zaanannim]. 

Armenian • 

i. 151 b , 153* (Conybeare). 

Bezai . . . 

• 

i. 285*. 

Bohemian . 

Ext. 417 b (Bebb). 

Bezalel. . • 

• 

i. 285 b (A. R. S. Kennedy); 

Continental . 

Ext. 402 b ff. (Bebb). 



ii. 127 b (Curtis). 

Danish . 

Ext. 415 b (Bebb). 

Bezek . . • 

• 

i. 285 b . 

Dutch . 

Ext. 414 b (Bebb). 

Bezer (person) • 


i. 285 b ; ii. 132*. 

Egyptian 

i. 668* (Forbes Robinson). 

Bezer (place) • 


i. 285 b (Driver). 

English 

iv. 855 b (Milligan); Ext. 

Bezeth (Apoc.) . 


i. 286*. 


236* ff (Lupton). 

BibSiash 


i. 182* (Hommel). 

Ethiopic 

i. 791* (Charles). 

Bible . 


i. 286* (Stewart). 

French . 

Ext. 402 b (Bebb). 

Arrangement and 


Georgian 

iv. 861* (Bebb). 

Divisions . 

. 

i. 287 b ; iii 595 b ff. (Curtis), 

German 

Ext. 411* (Bebb). 



606* (Woods). 

Gothic . 

iv. 861 b (Bebb). 

Books, OT . 

« 

iii. 598* (Curtis). 

Greek . 

iv. 864 b (Redpath). 

„ NT . 

. 

iii. 526* ff. (M‘Clymont). 

Aquila’s VS 

iv. 865* (Redpath). 

Chapters 

. 

i. 288*. 

Modem VSS 

Ext. 420* (Bebb). 

Haphtaroth and 


Septuagint 

iv. 437 b (Nestle). 

Farshioth . 


i. 288*; iv. 950* (Kenyon). 

Symmachus 

iv. 865 b (Redpath). 

New Testament 


iii. 523* (M'Clymont). 

Theodotion 

iv. 866* (Redpath). 

Old Testament 


iii. 595 b (Curtis). 

Hungarian . 

Ext. 417* (Bebb). 

Verses . 


i. 288 b ; iv. 950* (Kenyon). 

ltala 

iii. 47 b (H. A. A. Ken¬ 

Authority 


i. 298 b . 


nedy). 

Canon 


i. 288 b , 348 b (Stanton). 

Italian . 

Ext. 406 b (Bebb). 

of OT . 


i. 288 b ; iii. 604* (Woods). 

Latin, Old . 

iii. 47* (H. A. A. Ken¬ 

Alexandrian 


i. 289*, 117 b (Porter); iii 


nedy). 



615* (Woods). 

Memphitio . 

i. 669 b [Middle Egyptian} 

Jewish 

a 

iii. 606* ff. (Woods). 

Norwegian . 

Ext. 415 b (Bebb). 

of NT . 

• 

i 2J0 b f.; iii 529 b (Stan- 

Polish . 

Ext. 418 b (Bebb). 



ton). 

Portuguese . 

Ext. 410 b (Bebb). 
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Bible—Versions— 


Biziothiah • 

• 

• 

L 305*. 

Rheims. 

• 

. iv. 858 b (Milligan); Ext 

Biztha. • 

• 

• 

i. 305*. 



251 b (Lupton). 

Black . 

• 

• 

i. 305*, 457*. 

Russian 


. Ext. 419* (Bebb). 

Black Obelisk 

• 

• 

i. 184* (Hommel). 

Sahidic. 


. i. 669 b (Forbes Robinson). 

Blains . 

• 

• 

iii. 329 b (Macalister). 

Samaritan 


. Ext 68 b (Konig). 

Blasphemy • 

• 

s 

i. 305* (Massie), 521* 

Slayonic 


. iv. 863 b (Bebb). 




(Poucher). 

Spanish 


Ext 408 b (Bebb). 

Blast • • 

• 

• 

i. 306* (Hastings). 

Swedish 


. Ext. 416 b (Bebb). 

Blastus • 


a 

i. 306* (Headlam). 

Syriac . 


. iv. 646 b (Nestle). 

Blaze . • 

• 

• 

i. 306*. 

Thebaic 


. i. 669» [Sahidic]. 

Blemish • 

• 

• 

iii. 330* (Macalister). 

Vulgate 


. iv. 873* (H. J. White). 

Blessedness. 

• 

• 

i. 306 b (Adeney); Ext. 16 b 

Bicliri . 


. i. 299 b . 




(Votaw). 

Bid . 


. i. 299 b . 

Blessing 

• 

• 

i. 307* (Adeney). 

Bide • 


. i. 299 b . 

Blessing of Jacob 

• 

ii. 532* (Driver); iv. 812*- b 

Bidkar 


. i. 299 b . 




(Bennett); Ext. 649 b 

Bier . 


. i. 332 b (Nicol). 




(Kautzsch). 

Bigtha 


. i. 299 b . 

„ of Moses 

• 

iv. 518 b (Selbie), 812*- b 

Bigthan, Bigthana 

. i. 299 b . 




(Bennett); Ext. 650*, 

Bigvai. 


. i. 299 b ; it 133 b . 




660 b (Kautzsch). 

Bildad. 


. i. 300* (Davison); ii. 661 1 '. 

Blinding • 

• 

• 

i. 523 b (Poucher). 

Bileam 

• 

. i. 300*. 

Blindness • 

• 


iii. 330 b (Macalister). 

Bilgah, Bilgai 

a 

. i. 300*; ii. 123 b . 

Blood . 

• 

• 

i. 3Q7 b (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Bilhah (person) 

• 

. i. 300*. 

Atoning Power 

• 

i. 197 b ff. (Murray); Ext. 

„ (place) 

• 

. i. 300*. 




720 b f. (Kautzsch). 

Billian. 

• 

. i. 300*; ii. ISO". 

Tabooed as Food 


ii. 38 b (Macalister); iii. 

Bill . 

• 

. i. 300* (Hastings). 




322* (Macalister); Ext. 

Bilshan 

• 

. i. 300 b ; ii. 133 b . 




618 b , 665 b (Kautzsch). 

Bimhal • 

• 

. i. 300 b ; ii. 131*. 

Uncleanness 

• 


iv. 828* (Peake). 

Binea . • 

• 

. i. 300 b ; ii. 131*. 

in Passover 

• 


iii. 689*; Ext. 622*. 

Binnui • 

• 

. i. 300 b , 258 b ; ii. 133", 

in Sacrifice 

• 

• 

iv. 339* ff. (Paterson); 



134 bM *, 135»- b . 




Ext. 618 b ff, 720* ff. 

Birds . 

• 

. ii. 63 b (Post); iii. 491 b . 




(Kautzsch). 

Clean and Unclean 

. ii. 36 b (Macalister); iv. 

Blood, Avenger of 

• 

ii. 223 b (A. R. S. Ken- 



830* (Peake). 




nedy); Ext. 623* 

Birsha . 

• 

. i. 300 b . 




(Kautzsch). 

Birth . 

• 

. i. 300 b (H. A. White); 

„ Issue of 

• 

• 

iii. 332* (Macalister). 



iii. 331 b (Macalister). 

Blood guiltiness 

• 

• 

i. 307 b . 

New. • 

• 

. [See Regeneration]. 

Bloodshedding 

• 

• 

i. 307 b . 

Birthday • 

• 

. i. 301* (H. A. White). 

Bloodthirsty 

• 

• 

i. 307 b . 

Birthright • 


. i. 849* (Bennett); ii. 341*. 

Bloody Flux 

• 

• 

iii. 325* (Macalister); iL 

Birzaith • 


. i. 301*; ii. 131 b . 




24 b [Flux]. 

Bishlam • 


. i. 301*. 

Bloody Sweat 

• 

• 

iii. 330* (Macalister). 

Bishop . 


. i. 301 b (Gwatkin), 434* ff. 

Bloom . • 

• 

• 

i. 308*. 



(Gayford). 

Blue . • 

• 

• 

i. 308* (Hastings), 457* 

Appointment 


. i. 302*, 434 b (Gayford). 




(Thatcher). 

Duties 


. i. 301 b f., 440 b . 

Boanerges . 

• 

• 

i. 308* (Muir). 

in Philippians 


. iii. 843* (Gibb). 

Boar . • 

• 

• 

iv. 633* (Post). 

in 1 Timothy 


. iv. 771 b (Lock). 

Boats . . 

• 

• 

i.\ 505* (Hull); Ext. 359 b 

Bishoprick . 


. i. 302 b . 




(Blomfield). 

Bishops’ Bible 


. iv. 858 b (Milligan) ; Ext. 

Boaz (person) 

• 

• 

i. 308* (Redpath) ; ii. 126 b 



250* (J. H. Lupton). 




(Curtis). 

Bit, Bridle . 

• 

. i. 302 b (Mackie). 

Boaz (pillar) 

• 

• 

i. 308 b (Davies); iii. 88i* 

Bithiah 

• 

. i. 303* ; ii. 129*. 




(Whitehouse). 

Bithron 

• 

. i. 303*. 

Boccas (Apoc.) 

• 

• 

i. 311*[Borith]. 

Bithynia • 

• 

. i. 303* (Ramsay). 

Bocchoris • 

• 

• 

i 663* (Crum). 

Jews in . 


. Ext. 95* (Schttrer). 

Bocheru 

• 

• 

i . 309*; ii 131* 

Bitter, Bitterness 

. i. 303 b (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Bochim • 

• 


i. 309*. 

Bitter Herbs 

. 

. L 304* (Post); ii. 29 b 

Body . • 

• 

• 

i. 309* (Laidlaw). 



(Macalister); iii. 687*, 

Bodyguard • 

• 

• 

ii. 267* (Barnes). 



691 b (W, J. Moulton). 

David’s . 

» 

. 

i. 568 b (H. A. White), 375* 

Bitter Water 

• 

• iii. 325 b (Macalister), 




(Selbie); iL 132* (Curtis). 



273 b f. (W. P. Paterson). 

Bohan. • 

m 

• 

i. 309 b . 

Bittern 

• 

. i. 304* (Post). 

Bohairic Version 

• 

i. 668* ff. (F. Robinson). 

Bitumen • 

• 

. L 304 h (Hull). 

Bohemian VSS 

. 

• 

Ext. 417 b (Bebb). 
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Boils 

• 

iii. 329 b , 890 b (Macalister). 

Brand . 

• 


i. 314 b (Hastings). 

Boldness • • 

• 

i. 309 b (Hastings). 

Branding • 

■ 

• 

i. 523 b (Poacher). 

Boiled . 

• 

i. 310*. 

Brass . • 

• 

• 

i. 314 b ; iii. 375 b (Hull). 

Bolster • . 

• 

i. 310*. 

Bravery • 

• 

• 

i. 315* (Hastings). 

Bolt • . • 

• 

ii. 434 b (Wairen). 

Brawler • 

• 

• 

i. 315 b . 

Bond • • 

• 

i 310* (Hastings). 

Bray . • 

• 

• 

L 315 b (Hastings), 524* 

Bones • . • 

• 

i 309* (Laidlaw); iii. 328 b 




(Poucher). 



(Macalister). 

Brazen Sea . 

• 

• 

iv. 424 b (Davies); i. 158 h 

Bonnet • • 

• 

1 310* (Mackie), 626 b . 




(Flinders Petrie), 605 b 

Book . 

• 

iv. 947* (Kenyon). 




(Whitehouse); Ext. 

Book of Life 


Ext. 293 b (Fairweather). 




671* (Kautzsch). 

I Book of the Upright 


„ Serpent 

• 

• 

iv. 460*- b (Post); iii. 610* 

| {Jashar) 

4 

iv. 12* (Budde). 




(A. R. S. Kennedy)| 

I of the Wars of Je- 





iv. 602* (Whitehouse); 

hovah • • 

• 

iv. 12* (Budde), 896 b 




Ext. 628* (Kautzsch). 



(Selbie). 

Breach • 

. 

• 

L 315 b (Hastings). 

Booth . . . 

• 

i. 310 b (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Bread . 

• 

• 

i. 315 h (Macalister). 

Booths, Feast of • 

• 

L 861* (Harding); iv. 668 b 

Breaking Bread 

• 

i. 316*. 



(Chapman). 

Materials 

. 

• 

L 316*. 

Booty . 

• 

iv. 895* (Barnes). 

Metaphorical 

use 

• 

i. 319*. 

I Border of Garment • 

i. 627* (Mackie); ii. 69* 

Preparation 

• 

• 

i 317* ff.; iii. 637* (H. 



(A. R. S. Kennedy). 




Porter). 

Borderer • « 

• 

i. 311*. 

at Funerals 

m 

• 

i. 318 b ; iii 454* (Nicol)j 

Borith (Ap.) • 

• 

i. 311*. 




Ext. 615* (Kautzsch). 

Bom, Borne • 

• 

i. 311* (Hastings). 

in Offerings 

• 

• 

i. 318 b ; iv. 338 b f. (W. P. 

Borrowing . 

• 

L 579* ft'. [Debt]. 




Paterson). [See Shew- 

of the Israelites in 





bread]. 

Egypt . 

• 

ii. 173* (Selbie). 

Breastplate . 

• 

• 

i. 319* (Barnes). 

Bosom, Abraham’s 

• 

i. 17 b , 752 b (SaJmond). 

of Higli Piiest . 

• 

L 319* (A. R. 8. Ken- 

Bosor (Apoc.) . 

• 

i. 311*. 




nedy); iv. 619 b if. (Flin- 

Bosora (Apoc.) • 

• 

i. 311 b . 




ders Petrie). 

Boss • • . 

• 

i. 31 l b (Barnes). 

Breath. 

• 

9 

iv. 61 l b f. [Spirit]; iii. 

Botany . • 

• 

iii. 492 b (Post). 




U4» (G. C. Martin); 

Botch . , . 

• 

i. 31 l b (Hastings). 




Ext. 665*- b (Kautzsch). 

of Egypt . , 

• 

iii. 329 b (Macalister). 

Breeches 

. 

. 

i. 320* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

Bottle . • . 

• 

i. 311 b (Mackie); ii. 34* 


Lord 


nedy), 625 b (Mackie). 



(Macalister). 

Brethren of the 

. 

i. 320* (Mayor). 

Tear. • . 

• 

i. 814* (Mackie). 

Bribery 

. 

. 

i. 521 b (Poucher); ii 

Bottom . . 

• 

i. 312* (Hastings). 




173** b (Selbie). 

Bottomless Pit . 

• 

i. 312*. 

Brick • 

. 

. 

L 326* (Flinders Petrie), 

Bongh. 

• 

i. 312* (Hastings). 




448* (Hull). 

Bought • . 

• 

i. 312* (Hastings). 

Bride • 

. 

• 

i. 326 b (Plummer). j 

Bow (verb) . 

• 

i. 312* (Hastings). 

Bridegroom . 

. 

. 

i. 327* (Plummer). 

„ (subst.) 

• 

i. 3l2 b (Barnes). 

Bridegroom’s Flic ml 

. 

i. 327 b (Plummer). 

Bowels • 

• 

i. 312 b . 

Bridge. • 

• 

. 

i. 328* (Mackie); Ext* 

Bowing • 

• 

i. 312 b (Mackie). 




369 b , 373** b (Buhl). 

Bowl • • • 

• 

i. 312 b (A. R. S. Ken. 

Bridle • 


. 

L 302 b (Mackie). 



nedy); ii. 40*- b (Mac¬ 

Brier . 


. 

iv. 751 b ff. (Post)* 



alister). [See Bason]. 

Brigandine . 


, 

i. 328* (Barnes). 

in Apocalypse . 

• 

iv. 260* (F. C. Porter). 

Brimstone . 


. 

i. 328* (Hull). 

Box 


i. 313* (Carslaw). 

Bring . 


. 

i. 328 b (Hastings). 

Box Tree • • 


i. 313* (Post). 

Broid, Broider 


. 

i. 329*. 

Boy • 


[See Children, Education, 

Brokenhearted 



i. 329* 



Family]. 

Bronze• • 


, 

i. 314 b (Hull). 

Bozez . • • 

• 

L 313 b . 

Brooch. 

• 

• 

i. 313 b (Mackie), 880 1 

Bozkath . • 

• 

i. 313 b . 




(Jevons). 

Bozrah • . 

• 

i 313 b (Ewing), 286* 

Brook . 

• 

. 

i 329* (Hull). 



(Driver). 

Broom . , 

• 

■ 

ii. 825 b (Post). 

Bracelet • • 

• 

L 313 b (Mackie). 

Broth . 


• 

ii. 40* (Macalister) | Ext* 

Brag . • . 

• 

i 314* (Hastings). 




66l b (Kautzsch). 

Bramble • • 

0 

iv. 751 b (Poet). 

Brother 


. 

i 848 b (Bennett). 

Bran ... 

• 

i. 314*. 

Brotherly Love 


• 

i 329 b (Denneyi 

Branch . • 

• 

i. 314* (Selbie). 

Brown • 


. 

i. 330*. 

to the nose • 

• 

i 314*; iv. 989* (J. H. 

Bruit • 


. 

i 330*. 



Moulton). 

Brute, Brutish 


. 

i 330* 
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Buckle. • 

• • 

i. 330 b (Jevons). 

Cabbon 

• 

i. 336*; ii. 127 b ; iii. 197* 

Buckler • 

• • 

i. 330 b (Barnes ); iv. 497 b . 



[Machbena]. 

Buffet . • 

• • 

i. 330 b . 

Cabin . 

• 

i. 336*. 

Bngean • 

• • 

i. 331*. 

Cabul . 

• 

i. 336*; ii. 389* note. 

Bukki . • 

• • 

i. 331*; ii. 123*- b 

Caesar . 

• 

i. 336 b (Adeney). 

Bukkiah • 

• • 

i. 331*; ii. 124 b . 

Worship • • 

• 

iii. 709* (Findlay); iv. 

Bui . . 


iv. 765* (Abrahams). 



257 b , 259* (Porter); 

Bull, Bullock, 

Wild 




Ext. 104* (Schiirer). 

Bull 


iii. 638* (Post). 

Caesar’s Household 

• 

i. 337* (Adeney). 

Aaron’s Golden 

L 340 b (A. R. S. Ken- 

Caesarea 

m 

i. 337* (Conder). 



n e d y); Ext. 643* 

Caesarea Philippi. 

• 

i. 337 b (Ewing); ii. 758* 



(Kautzsch). 



(Warren). 

Bull Symbols 

• • 

L 342 b (A. R. S. Kcn- 

Cage . • 

• 

L 338* (Mackie); ii. 63 b 



n e d y); Ext. 613 b 



(Post). 



(Kautzsch). 

Caiaphas • • 

• 

L 338* (M'Clymont), 410 r * 

Attitude of 

Pro- 




(Turner). 

phets to 

, , 

L 342 b (Kennedy); ii. 447 b 

Cain . . • 

• 

i. 338 b (W. P. Paterson). 



(W. P. Paterson); Ext. 

Land of Exile • 


iii. 558* (Suffrin). 



679 b f. (Kautzsch). 

Mark of . • 


iii. 244 b (Hastings), 871° 

Jeroboam’s Bulla • 

i. 341 h (Kennedy); ii. 447 b 



(A. R. S. (Kennedy). 



(W. P. Paterson); Ext. 

Sacrifice of 


i. 338 b . 



643* (Kautzsch). 

Cainan. . • 

• 

i. 339 b ; ii. 140*. 

in Anatolian 

Re- 


Cainites 

• 

ii. 798 b (Plummer). 

ligion • 

• • 

Ext. 115* (Ramsay). 

Cake . • 

• 

i. 318* (Macalister). 

Bulrush • 

• a 

iv. 212* (Post). 

Calali . . • 


L 339 b (Ryle), 178 b , 182*, 

Bulwark . 

• • 

i. 331* (Barnes). 



183 b (Hommel); iii. 

Bunah . • 

• • 

i. 331*; ii. 126* 



553 b f. (Sayce). 

Bunch • • 

• • 

i. 331*. 

Calamohilus ( Apoc.) 


i. 340*. 

Bunni . • 

• • 

i. 33l b ; ii. 135 b bls . 

Calamus 


iv. 213* (Post); iii. 747 fc 

Burden • 

• • 

i. 33l b (Millar). 



(Macalister). 

Burglary 

• • 

i. 522 b (Pouclier). 

Calcol . 


i. 340* ; ii. 129* (Curtis). 

Burial . 

• • 

i. 331’* (Nicol); iv. 434* ff. 

Caldron 


ii. 40* (Macalister). 



[St*e Burning of Dead]. 

Caleb . 


i. 340* (Selbie) ; ii. 126*, 

Burier . 

• • 

i. 333'*. 



127*- b 128*- b (Curtis). 

Burning, of the Dead . 

i. 332*(Nicol), 518 b (Plum¬ 

Calendar 


iv. 765* (Abrahams). 



mer) ; iv. 453* (Nicol). 

Calf . 


iii. 638* (Post). 

Punishment 


i. 523 b (Pouclier). 

Calf, Golden 


i. 340 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

Burning Bush 

• , 

i. 333 b (A. R. S. Kennedy), 



nedy). 



334* (Post). 

of Aaron . 


i. 340 b ; Ext. 643* 

Burnt-offering 

§ , 

h. 334*, 337* (W. P. 



(Kautzsch). 



Paterson); iii. 587*, 

of Jeroboam I. . 


i. 341 b ; ii. 447 b (W. P. 



588* (Driver); Ext. 722* 



Paterson); Ext. 643* 



(Kautzsch). 



(Kautzsch). 

Burst, Bursting 


i. 333 b (Hastings). 

Bull Symbols . 


i. 342 b ; Ext. 613 b 

Bush . 

• • 

i. 334* (Post). 



(Kautzsch). 

Bushel. 

• • 

iv. 913* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

Attitude of Pro- 




nedy). 

phets to 

• 

i. 342 b ; ii. 447 b (W. P. 

Busybody • 

• • 

i. 334*. 



Paterson); Ext. 679 b f. 

But 

• • 

i. 334*. 



(Kautzsch). 

Butler . 

• • 

i. 334 b (Wortabet); ii. 

in Anatolian Re- 




772 b (Driver). 

ligion 


Ext. 115* (Ramsay). 

Butter. 

a a 

ii. 36* (Macalister). 

Calitas (Apoc.) . 


i. 343* (Thackeray). 

Buz 

a a 

i. 334 b (Boyd); ii. 131 b 

Calker... 


i. 343*. 



(Curtis); iv. 842* (Pin¬ 

Call . 


i. 343* (Hastings). 



ches). 

Calling 


i. 344* (Macpherson). 

Buzi, Buzite 

a a 

i. 334 b (Skinner). 

Callisthenes (Apoc.) 


i. 344* (H. A. White). 

By 

a a 

i. 334 b (Hastings). 

Calneli, Calno 


i. 344* (I. A. Pinches), 

By and By . 

a a 

i. 335 b 



213*, 224 b (Hommel). 

Byway. 

a a 

i 335 b . 

Calvary • • 

• 

ii. 226* (Warren), 596* 






(Conder); iv. 458* 

C (Codex Ephranni 




(Nicol). 

Syri). 

. 

i. 336* (Murray). 

Calves of the Lips 

• 

iii. 127* [Lip]. 

C (symbol in 

Criti- 


Camel . 

• 

i. 344 b (Post). 

cism) 

a • 

i. 336*. 

Unclean • 

. 

ii. 39* (Macalister); iv. 

Cab . 

a a 

[See Kab]. 



829 b (Peake). 
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Camel, Use in Egypt . ili. 819 b (Griffith). 

Camel’s Hair . . L 345 b (Mackie); ii 285* 

(Ewing). 

Camp . . • . i 348* (Barnes). 

Camp (verb) „ . i. 346*. 

Camphire . . . i. 346* (Post). 

Cana . . . . L 346 b (Ewing). 

Canaan, Canaanites . i. 347* (Sayce). 

Conquest • • • ii. 509 b f. (Barnes), 785 b f. 

(Smith). 

Language. • • L 70 b ff. (I. Taylor), 347 b 

(Sayoe); iii. 25* If. 
(Margoliouth). 

Name • • • I. 347*. 

Peop'e . • . L 347*; Ext. 76 b (Jas- 

trow), 86 b (McCurdy). 
Relation to Ham . ii. 288 b (Margoliouth). 
References in Tel el- 
Amama Tablets . L 347 b f. 

Canansean, Canaanite. i. 348* (Selbie). 

Candace . . • i. 348 b (Prichard), 790* 

(Margolioutli). 

Candle, Candlestick • L 348 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy); iv. 663 b , 701 b 
(Davies). 

99 in Apocalypse iv. 255 b (F. C. Porter). 
Cane . . . . iv. 213* (Post). 

Canker. . . . i. 348 b . 

Cankerworm . . iii. 130 b (Post). 

Canon . . . . i. 348 b (Stanton). 

Conception of Canon i. 349*. 

NT Canon . . iii. 529 b (Stanton); i. 290 b 

(Stewart). 

OT Canon . . iii. 604* (Woods); i. 288 b 

(Stewart). 

Relation to Apoc¬ 
rypha . . . L 349 b , 117 b (Porter). 

Terms ‘Canon,’ 

‘Canonical,* ‘Can¬ 
onized ’ . . . L 350*; iii. 604 b (Woods). 

Canon, Eponym . . i. 179 b (Hommel). 

of Ptolemy . . i. 179 b (Hommel). 

Canopy . » • i. 350 b (Porter). 

Canticles . • • [See Song of Songs]. 

Caper-berry. . . i. 350 b (Post); ii. 38* 

(Macalister). 

Capernaum . . . L 350 b (Ewing); ii. 104* 

(Merrill). 

Caph . i. 351 b 

Capharsalama (Apoc.) i. 351 b . 

Caphira (Apoc.) . . i. 351 b . 

Caphtor • • • L 351 b (Sayce), 519 b 

(Prichard); iii. 846* 

(Beecher). 

Cappadocia • • • L 352* (Ramsay). 

Jews in . Ext. 95* (Schiirer). 

Captain . . . i. 352* (Burrows), 

of the Guard (NT) . i. 352 b ; iv. 33 b note 
(Purves). 

of Pharaoh’s Guard . iv. 23 b (Driver), 
of the Host . . ii. 843* (Williams). 

Captivity . ii. 514* (Barnes). 

Carabasion (Apoc.) . i. 352 b 

Caravan . i. 352 b (Hastings). 

Carbuncle • . . i w. 620* (Flinders Petrie). 


Carcas .... 

i. 353*. 

Carcase • • • 

i. 353* (Hastings). 

Carchemish • • • 

L 353* (T. G. Pinches), 
[See Karkhemis]. 

Care . • • • 

i. 353 b (Hastings). 

Caria (Apoc.) . • 

L 354 b (Ramsay). 

Carites.... 

L 354 b , 376 b (Selbie). 

Carmel (city) 

L 354 b (Conder). 

Carmel (promontory) . 

i 354 b (G. A. Smith). 

Carmelite, Carmelitess 

i. 356*. 

Carmi .... 

L 356*; ii. 122 b , 129*. 

Carmonians (Apoc.) • 

i. 356* (H. A. White). 

Carnaim (Apoc.) . 

i. 356*, 167 b . [See Kar 
naim]. 

Carnal, Carnally. • 

i. 356*. 

Camelian • . . 

iv. 620 b (Flinders Petrie). 

Camion • . • 

i. 356*, 167 b (Ewing), 195* 
(H. A. White). [See 
Kamaim]. 

Carpenter . . . 

L 356* (Adeney). 

Tools . . . 

iv. 796 b (Carylaw). 

Carpus.... 

i. 356 b (Lock). 

Carriage 

i. 356 b (H. A. White). 

Carshena 

i. 357*. 

Cart .... 

i. 357* (H. A. White). 

Carving 

i. 357* (Mackie). 

Casdim 

L 380* [Cliesed]. 

Case .... 

i. 357 b (Hastings). 

Casement 

ii. 435 b (Warren). 

Casiphia 

i. 357 b (I. A. Pinches). 

Casluhim 

i. 357 b , 351 b [Caphtor]. 

Casphor (Apo..) . 

i. 358*. 

Cassia .... 

L 358* (Post); iii. 593* 
(Macalister). 

Cast .... 

i. 358* (Hastings). 

Castanet 

iii. 463* (Millar). 

Castle .... 

i. 358 b (H. A. White). 

Castor and Pollux 

L 608 b (Prichard). 

Cat .... 

i. 359* (Post). 

Catenae 

Ext. 485* ff. (Turner). 

Caterpillar . 

iii. 130 b (Post). 

Catholic Epistles. 

i. 359 b (Salmond). 

Cathua (Apoc.) . 

i. 362 b . 

Cattle .... 

i. 362 b (Post); ii. 35 b 
(Macalister). 

Cauda .... 

L 363* (Ramsay). 

Caul .... 

i. 363*, 628* (Mackie). 

Cause .... 

i. 363 b . 

Causeway . 

i. 363 b . 

Cave .... 

i. 363 b (Hull). 

Birthplace of Christ. 

i. 281* (Conder); iii. 234 b 
(Massie), 288* (Mayor); 
Ext. 429 b (Tasker). 

Cedar .... 

i. 364* (Post). 

Ceiling. 

i. 441 b [Cieled, Cieling]. . 

Celibacy . . 

iii. 266 b (W. P. Pater¬ 
son). 

Cellar .... 

i. 365 b . 

Celsus .... 

ii. 700 b 

Cenchrese 

i. 365 b (Dickson), 48C 
(Ramsay). 

Cendebsens (Apoc.) 

i. 365 b (H. A. White). 

Censer .... 

i. 365 b (Kennedy, 
Holmes). 

Census of David . 

i 568 b (H. A. White). 
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Census of Quirinius • 

ir. 183* (Plummer); Ext. 

Charme (Apoc.) . 

. i. 373 b . 


366* (Kenyon), 396* 

Charmis (Apoc.) . 

. L 373 b . 


(Ramsay). 

Chase . 

. ii 437 b [Hunting]. 

Centurion • • • 

L 366* (Adeney). 

Chaseba (Apoc.) . 

. L 373». 

Cephas.... 

iii. 766* (Chase). 

Chastening, Chastise- 1 

Cerinthus, Teaching . 

ii. 188 b (Headlam). 

ment • • 

• i. 374* (Denney). 

Relation to Canon • 

ii 189*. 

Chastity • ■ 

• i 520 b ff. (Poucher); iii 

„ to St. John 

ii. 189 b , 734 b (Salmond). 


273* ff. (W. P. Pater- 

Cerinthus, Gospel of • 

Ext. 438 b (Tasker). 


son). 

Certain . • • 

L 367* (Hastings). 

Chebar. 

. i. 374 b (H. A. White). 

Certify 

i 367*. 

Check . 

. i. 374 b . 

Chabris (Apoc.) . 

L 367*. 

Checker-work 

. i. 374 b . 

Chadiasai (Apoc.) 

i 367*. 

Chedorlaomer 

. L 376* (Sayce), 222 b , 226 b 

Chsereas (Apoc.) . 

i 367*>. 


(Hommel). 

Chafe . • • • 

i. 367 b . 

Cheek, Cheek-bone 

• l. 3/5*• 

Chaff .... 

i. 367 b (Post). 

Cheek Teeth 

. L 375». 

Chain .... 

i 367 b (Carslaw). 

Cheer . . • 

. i. 375 b . 

Chalcedony . 

iv. 621* (Flinders Petrie). 

Cheese. 

• ii. 36 b (Macalister). 

Chaldeea, Clialda k ans . 

i. 368* (Price), 1 So 1 * (Horn- 

Chelal . 

. L 376». 


mel), 380* (Kyle). [See 

Chellians (Apoc.). 

. i. 375 b . 


Khaldeans]. 

Chellus (Apoc.) . 

. L375 b 

Language. 

L 368 b . 

Chelod (Apoc.) • 

. i. 375 b . 

Wise Men 

L 368 b , 653 b (Cnrtis); 

Clielub. 

. i. 376* ; ii. 128 b . 


iii. 203 b f. (Benecke). 

Chelubai 

. i. 376* ; ii. 126*. 

Chaldee Language 

L 368 b (Price); iii. 25* 

Cheluhi, Cheluhu, 


(Margoliouth). 

Chelluh . 

. i. 376*. 

Chaldee Versions . 

ir. 678 b [TargumJ 

Chemarim . 

• i. 376* (J. Taylor). 

Chalk-stones • 

L 369*. 

Chemosh 

. L 376* (Peake); iii. 408 k 

Challenge . . • 

i. 369*. 


(Bennett). 

Chalplii (Apoc.) • 

L 369*. 

Chenaanah . 

. i. 376 b ; ii. 130 b . 

Chamber (subst.). 

ii. 433 b (Warren). 

Chenani 

. i. 376 b 

Chamber (verb) . 

L 369* (Hastings). 

Chenaniah • 

• i. 376 b ; ii. 125 b . 

Chambers of the South 

i. 192 b (Pinches), 218* 

Cheops 

. i. 658* (Crum). 


(Hommel). 

Chepera 

. Ext. 184 b (Wiedemann). 

Chamberlain . , 

L 369* (Wortabet). 

Chephar-ainmoni. 

. i. 376 b . 

Chameleon • 

L 369* (Post). 

Chepliiraii . 

. i. 376 b . 

Chamois . . . 

i. 369 b (Post). 

Chephren 

. i. 658* (Crum). 

Champaign . . # 

L 369 b . 

Cheran 

. i. 376 b . 

Champion . . . 

i. 370*. 

1 Cherethites anil Peleth- 

Chance . . • 

i. 370* (Hastings). 

ites . 

. i. 376 b (Seibie), 352 1 

Chancellor . 

i. 370*. 


(Sayce); iii 846* 

Change 

i. 370 b (Hastings). 


(Beecher). 

Change of Raiment . 

L 370 b (Mackie). 

Cherith • • 

• i. 377*. 

Chant .... 

i. 370 b . 

Cherub 

. i. 377*, 38* [Addan], 371* 

Chanuneus (Apoc.) 

i. 370 b . 


[Charaathalan]. 

Chapel.... 

i. 370 b (Taylor). 

Cherubim 

. i. 377 b (Kyle); Ext. 644* 

Chaphenatha (Apoc.) . 

i. 371*. 


(Kautzsch). 

Chapiter 

i. 371* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

= Angels . 

. i. 379*- b . 


nedy). 

Etymology 

. i. 379 b ; Ext. 644* 

Chapman . 

i. 371*. 


(Kautzsch). 

Chapt • . . • 

i. 371*. 

in Eden . 

• i. 377 b , 643 b (Sayce). 

Charaathalan (Apoc.). 

i. 371*. 

in Ezekiel 

. i. 377 b f. (Kyle); Ext. 644 b 

Charax (Apoc.) . 

i. 371*. 


(Kautzsch). 

Charea (Apoc.) 

i. 371*. 

in NT 

. i. 379*. 

Charge, Chargeable . 

i. 371* (Hastings). 

in Psalms . . 

. i. 377 b . 

Charger • • • 

i. 37 l b , 256 h (Macalister); 
ii. 41*. 

in Temple 

. i. 378* (Ryle), 168* (Flin¬ 
ders Petrie); iv. 701 b 

Chariot 

i. 372* (H. A. White); ii. 
773 b (Driver), 842* 


(Davies); Ext. 644 b 
(Kautzsch). 


(Williams). 

on the Ark • 

. i. 378*; iv. 665* (A. R. 8. 

Charismata . • • 

L 427 b f., 434 b f. (Gay- 
ford); iii. 7‘26 b (Find- 


Kennedy); Ext. 644* 
(Kautzsch). 


lay). 

Relation to Assyrian 

Charity . . 

L 373* (Hastings). 

winged Bulls, etc.. i 377 b , 378 b ; Ext. 644 h 

Charm . . • • 

[See Amulet]. 


(Kautzsch). 
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Cherubim— 




Christology— 


* sitteth upon the 


of St Paul • • 

L 386 b , 489», 498* (Rob 

Cherubim ’ 

• 

• 

L 379*; Ext. 644*-» 


ertson); iii 722* ff. 




(Kautzsch). 


(Findlay). 

Chesalon • 

• 


i. 380*. 

of 1 Peter • • • 

iii. 793 b (Chase). 

Chesed. . 

• 


L 380* (Ryle), 368" 

of 2 Peter. • . 

iii. 797* (Chase). 




(Price). 

of Revelation . 

iv. 262 b ff. (F. C. Porter). 

Chesil • • 

• 


i. 380*, 279* (note). 

of Synoptic Gospels. 

i. 386 b . 

Chest • . 

• 


i. 380* (A. R. S. Ken- 

Chronicles, 1 and 2 

i. 389* (F. Brown). 




nedy). 

Canonicity 

i. 389*; iii. 613 b (Woods). 

Chestnut Tree 

• 


L 380 b (Post). 

Contents . 

i. 389 b . 

Chesulloth . 

• 


L 380 b . 

Date .... 

i. 392*. 

Cheth . • 

• 


i. 380». 

Name 

i. 389*. 

Chezib. • 

• 


L 25* [Achzib]. 

Numbers . 

i. 394*. 

Chiasmus • 

• 


Ext. 162* (Konig). 

Parallels in Eailier 


Chide . . 

• 


i. 380 k . 

Books . 

i. 392*. 

Chidon. • 

• 


i. 380 b . 

Sources . 

i. 394 b . 

Chief . 

• 


i. 380 b (Hastings). 

Style, Peculiarities of 

i. 389 b ff. 

Child, Children 



L 381* (Mackie), 848 a 

Text.... 

i. 396 b . 




(Bennett). 

Trustworthiness and 


Children of the East 


i. 635 b (Margoliouth); 

Value . 

i. 395 b f. 




ii. 831* (Macpherson). 

Unity 

i. 389*. 

Children of God 



iL 215 b (Candlish). [See 

Chronology of OT 

i. 397 b (Curtis). 




Sonship]. 

Creation to the Flood 

i. 397 b . 

Chileab • 



i. 382»; ii. 126 b . 

Flood to the Exodus 

i. 398* 

Chiliasm • 

• 


iii. 370* fl‘. (Adams Brown), 

Exodus to Founding 





729 b (Findlay); iv. 242 a 

of Temple 

i. 399*. 




(F. C. Porter). 

Founding of Temple 


Chilion. • 

• 


i. 382 b (Redpath). 

to Fall of J erusalem 

i. 399». 

Chilmad . 

• 


i. 382 b (Skinner). 

Kings of Israel and 


Chimham . 

• 


i. 383*. 

Judah 

i. 400* ff. 

Chimney 

• 


i. 383* ; ii. 72*, 433 b . 

Biblical and Assy- 


Chinnereth . 

• 


i. 383*. 

rian Chronology 

i. 401*ff., 186* (Hommel). 

Chios . • 

• 


i. 383* (Ramsay). 

Method of Dating 

i. 400*. 

Chialev . 

• 


L 383 b ; iv. 765 b (Abra- 

Post-Exilic Period . 

i. 403*. 




hams). 

Clnonology of NT 

i. 403 b (Turner); Ext. 

Chislon • 

• 


L 383 b . 


480 b ff. (Ramsay). 

Chisloth-tabor 

• 


L 380 b [Chesulloth]. 

Acts, Book of . 

i. 421*6'., 424*ff. 

Chithlish . 



i. 383 b 

Apostolic Age . 

i. 413 b ff. 

Chittim • 

• 


iii. 6 b (Macpherson). 

Aretas . 

i. 416*. 

Chiun • . 

• 


L 383 b (J. Taylor), 193* 

Christ’s Baptism 

i. 405*. 




(Pinches), 215 b (Hom- 

Birth 

i. 403 b . 




mel). 

Crucifixion . 

i. 410* ff. 

Chloe . • 

• 


L 384* 

Ministry 

i. 406* ff. 

Chnum, Chnuphis 


Ext. 185 b (Wiedemann). 

Days of Unleavened 


Choba, Chobai (Apoo.) 

i. 384*. 

Bread (Ac 20 6 - 7 ) . 

i. 419 b ; Ext. 475* (Ram¬ 

Choke . 

• 


L 384* 


say). 

Chola (Apoc.) 

• 


L 384* 

Famine under Claudius i. 416 b ; Ext. 480* (Ram- 

Choler . 

• 


L 384*. 


say). 

Chorazin 

• 


L 384* (Merrill). 

Felix, Procuratorship 

i. 417 b . 

Chorbe (Apoo.) 

• 


L 384*. 

F estus 

i. 418 b ; ii. 4 b (Robertson). 

Chosammus (Apoo.) 


L 384*. 

Gallio, Proconsulship 

i. 417 b . 

Christ . 

. 


[See Jesus Christ]. 

Herod AgTippa I. 

i. 416*. 

Christian (name). 


i. 384* (Gayford) ; iii. 

Herod Agrippa II. . 

i. il7 b . 




783 b ff. (Chase). 

Jews expelled from 


Christianity, First Com- 


Rome . 

i. 417*; Ext. 480* (Ram- 

munity in Jerusalem 

i. 32 b (Headlam), 427* ff. 


say). 




(Gayford). 

Neronian Persecution 

i. 420*; iii. 516 b (Cowan) 

Relation to 

Greek 


Sergius Paulus 

i. 417*. 

Philosophy 

. 

. 

iii. 851 b ff. (Kilpatrick). 

St. Paul’s Captivity 


Christology . 

• 

. 

L 386* (Agar Beet). 

and Martyrdom. 

i. 420* f., 423*. 

Development 

in NT. 

i. 387 b ff. 

Conversion . 

i. 424*. 

of Hebrews 

• 

• 

iL 329* (Bruce). 

Epistles 

i. 423*. 

of St. John 

• 

• 

L 387*; ii. 723 b ff. (Rey¬ 

Missionary Journeys i. 421 b fl. 




nolds), 731 b (Salmond). 

| Visits to Jerusalem 

i. 423 b . 
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Chronology— 

St. Peter’s Martyrdom 
Tiberius . . . 

Chrysolite • • , 

Chrysoprase • • 

Chrysostom. • • 

Cliunsu 

Chthonian and Olym¬ 
pian Deities 
Church 

Ceremonies: A gap® 
Baptism 

Breaking of Bread 


Ordination . 

Conception of Church 
in NT . 
Discipline. 

Ideal Church . 

Holy Spirit in . 
Local Ministry, 
Growth of . 
Members . 

Relation to Fellow- 
Christians 
to the World . 
Metaphors of . 
Organization . 
ApjK)intment of 
Officers • • 


Apostles 


Bishops. 


Deacons 


Deaconesses 


Evangelists . 

Prophets 
in Acts . 
in Didache . 
in Pauline Epp. 

in 1 Timothy 
in 2 Timothy 
in Titus 

Pauline Doctrina of 
Public Worship 
Praise . 

Prayer . 
Teaching 
Time of . 
IfiXT&A vol.-—49 


L 420 b . 

Ext. 480 b f. (Ramsay), 
iv. 620 b f. (Flinders Petrie), 
iv. 621* (Flinders Petrie). 
Ext. 501 b ff. (Turner). 

Ext. 185* (Wiedemann). 

Ext. 142 b (Ramsay), 

i. 425* (Gayford). 

i. 428 b , 490 b (Robertson); 

iii. 157* (Lock). 

L 426 b , 238* (Plummer), 
i. 428 b . [See Eucharist, 
Lord’s Supper], 
i. 426 b ; iii. 631 b (Gwat- 
kin). 

i. 425*. 

L 432*, 437*. 

L 438 b . 

ii. 407* (Swete). 

i. 436*. 
i. 426*. 

i. 429*. 
i. 430*. 
i. 439*. 
i. 431* ff 

i. 433 b note, 434 b f., 302* 
(Gwatkin). 

L 432 b , 126* 440* (Gwat- 
kin), 796 b (Massie); 
Ext. 448 b , 450*(Bartlet). 
i. 434* ff., 301 b (Gwatkin); 

iii. 843* (Gibb); iv. 771 b 
(Lock); Ext. 450* 
(Bartlet). 

i. 434* ff., 440 h , 574* 

(Gwatkin) ; iii. 377 b 
(Massie); iv. 77l b 
(Lock). 

iv. 77 l b (Lock), 917 b 

(Bennett), 936 b (Ade- 
ney). 

L 433* f., 301 b , 440 b 

(Gwatkin). 

L433 b note, 795*(Massie); 

Ext. 440 b (Bartlet). 

L 432 b , 435*. 
i. 32 b f. (Headlam). 

Ext. 448 b , 450* (Bartlet). 

iii. 727*ff. (Findlay); i. 
490* f. (Robertson). 

iv. 771*, 773* (Lock), 
iv. 776 b (Lock). 

iv. 784* (Lock). 

iii. 726* ff. (Findlay). 

i. 426* ff 

i. 428*. 

i. 427 b . 

i. 427 b . 

i. 427*. 


Church— 

Teaching in Church. 

Unity 

Work 

Church Government in 
Apostolic Age . 
Churches, Robbers of . 
Churches, Seven . 
Angels of • 

Churl .... 
Cliusi (Ap.) • 

Chuza .... 
Ciccar .... 

Cieled, Cieling • 
Cilicia .... 


Cimmerians. 

Cinnamon . 
Circle . 
Circuit. 
Circumcision 


Prohibited by Had¬ 
rian 
Cistern 
Cithern • 
Citizenship . 

of Jews of the Dia¬ 
spora 

City .... 
Fenced 
Levitical . 

of David . 
of Salt 
of Waters 
Royal 

Clasps .... 
Claudia 
Claudius 
Edict 


Famine under 

Claudius Lysias 
Claw . 

Clay . 

Tablets . 
Clean • 


Law of Clean and 
Unclean 

Clear, Clearness . 
Cleave, Cleft, Cliff, Clift 
Clement 


L 431*, 436*. 

i. 437* ff, 720* (Lock). 

L 431 b , 785 b (Strong). 

L 439 b (Gwatkin). 

L 441* (Ramsay), 
iv. 251* (F. C. Porter), 
i. 97 b (Gwatkin). 
i. 441 b . 
i. 441 b . 
i. 441 b . 

i. 441 b ; ii. 761* (Warren) 

iii. 150*, 893* (Driver). 

L 441*. 

L 442* (Ramsay), 188* 
(Hommel); Ext. 94 b 
(Schiirer). 

L 189* (Hommel), 541* 
(Sayce). 

L 442*. 

L 442*. 
i. 442*. 

L 442 b (Macalister); 
Ext. 622*, 687*, 716* 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 104* (Schiirer). 
i. 444* (Wilson). 

iii. 458* f. (Millar). 

L 444* (E. R. Bernard) ; 

iv. 292* (Gwatkin). 

Ext. 104* (Schiirer). 

i. 445* (Maclde). 

ii. 3* (Warren). 

iv. 71*, 93* (Baudissin); 
Ext. 717* (Kautzsch). 

iL 591* (Conder). 
iv. 355* (Hull), 
iv. 189* [Rabbah]. 
iv. 189* [Rabbah]. 
iv. 672* [Taches]. 
i. 446* (Lock). 

L 446* (Benecke). 

L 447*, 417* (Turner), 
482* note (Ramsay); 
Ext. 480* (Ramsay). 

L 416* (Turner); Ext. 

480* (Ramsay). 

L 447* (Benecke). 
i. 447*. 

L 447* (Hull), 
iv. 944* (Kenyon). 

L 448* (Hastings); ii. 
396* (Skinner); iv. 
825* ff. (Peake). 

iii. 104* (Harford - Bafc- 
tersby). 

i. 448* (Hastings). 

; i. 449* (Hastings). 

L 449* (Milligan); iv. 
310* (Patrick and 
Relton). 
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Clement of Alexandria 

i. 114 b (F. C. Porter); ii. 
69S» (Reynolds); Ext. 

Colours 

Colour - sense among 

i. 456 b (Thatcher). 


340** (Menzies), 520* 

the Hebrews 

i. 456 b . 


(Turner). 

Colours: Black 

i. 457*. 

n of Home • • 

ii 699 b (Reynolds); iii. 

Blue . 

L 457*. 


531 b , 534 b (Stanton); 

Crimson . 

L 457», 527 b (Post). 


Ext. 424* (Tasker). 

Green 

i. 457*. 

Clementine Homilies 


Grey. 

L 457 b . 

and Recognitions . 

ii. 700 b (Reynolds); iii. 

Grisled 

i. 458*. 


775* ff. (Chase); iv. 

Purple 

i. 457 b . 


622 b ff. (Headlam). 

Red . 

i. 457 b . 

Cleopas 

L 449 b , 74 b (Macplierson), 

Ringstraked 

i. 458*. 


821*, 322 b (Mayor). 

Scarlet 

i. 457". 

Cleopatra . 

i. 449 b (Moss). 

Sorrel 

i. 458*. 

Climax 

Ext. 163 b (Kfinig). 

Speckled, 


Cloke .... 

i. 449 b , 624 b (Mackie). 

Spotted. 

i. 458*. 

Clopas .... 

L 450*, 74 b (Mac- 

Vermilion. 

i 458*. 


pherson), 321*, 322 b 

White 

i. 458*. 


(Mayor). 

Yellow . 

i. 458*. 

Close • . 

L 450*. 

Symbolism of Colours 

L 456"; Ext. 170 b (KOnig). 

Closet .... 

1. 450*; ii. 433 b . 

Colt .... 

i. 458*. 

Cloth, Clothing . 

[See Dress]. 

Come .... 

L 458 b (Hastings). 

Clothed upon 

L 450*. 

Comely, Comeliness • 

i. 458 b . 

Cloud .... 

L 450* (Mackie). 

Comfort 

i 458 b (W. P. Paterson). 

Clout .... 

i. 451* 

Comforter . 

iii. 665 b ff. (Hastings). 

Club .... 

i. 451*. 

Coming of Christ. 

iii. 674 b (Adams Brown) j 

Cnidus.... 

L 451* (Ramsay). 

i. 750 b (Salmond). 

Coal .... 

i. 451* (Patrick). 

Different Comings of 


Coast .... 

i. 452*. 

Christ . 

iii. 674 b . 

Coat .... 

L 452*, 624* (Mackie). 

Doctrine of Parousia 

iii. 675* ff. 

Cock .... 

L 452* (Post;. 

in Acts, Epistles, 


Cockatrice . 

iv. 459 b (Post). 

and Revelation . 

iii. 675 b . 

Cock-crowing 

i. 452»; iv. 766». 

in Fourth Gospel . 

iii. 679*. 

Cocker.... 

i 452 b . 

in Synoptics . 

iii. 675 b . 

Cockle .... 

L 452 b (Post). 

Later Doctrine 

iii. 679 b . 

Code of gammurabi . 

[See gammurabi]. 

Time of the Advent. 

iii. 677*- b , 678 b f. 

Codex .... 

iv. 947* ff. 

Commandment . 

i. 459* (Hastings). 

Ccele-Syria . 

i. 453* (Moss). 

Commandments, Ten . 

[See Decalogue]. 

Coffer .... 

i. 453*. 

Commend, Commenda¬ 


Coffin .... 

L 332 b (Nicol); ii. 775* 

tion .... 

i. 459*. 


(Driver). 

Commentary 

i. 459\ 

Cogitation . 

i. 453 b . 

Commentaries, Greek 


Coin .... 

iii. 421* fl. (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

Patristic, on Pauline 



nedy). 

Epistles . 

Ext. 484* (Turner). 

Col-hozeh . 

L 453 b ; ii. 126*. 

Commerce . 

iv. 802 b ff. (Bennett); Ext. 

Colius(Ap.). 

L 453 b 


50* (Buhl). [See Trade]. 

Collar .... 

L 453 b (Mackie); ii. 773 b , 

Common 

i. 459 b (Hastings). 


775 b note (Driver). 

Commune . 

i. 460*. 

Collection . 

i. 453 b (Selbie), 461* (Ar- 

Communicate 

i. 460*. 


mitage Robinson), 483* 
(Ramsay). 

Communion. 

i. 460* (Armitage Robin* 
son). 

College 

i 453 b (H. A. White). 

Fellowship * Com¬ 


Collop .... 

i. 454*. 

munity . 

i. 460*. 

Colony.... 

L 454* (Dickson). 

Fellowship = Contri¬ 


Colosste 

L 454* (Ramsay). 

bution of Alms 

i. 461*. 

Colossians, Epistle to . 

i. 454 b (Murray ); iii. 713 b 

Fellowship of the 



(Findlay). 

Holy Spirit . 

L 460*. 

Authorship and Date 

i. 455*. 

in Holy Eucharist . 

i. 461*. 

Destination 

i. 455* 

Company 

i. 462* (Hastings) 

Gnosticism in . 

L 455 b ; ii. 187 b (Head¬ 

Compass 

i. 462* (Hastings). 


lam). 

Compassion . 

i. 462* (Aglen). 

Integrity . 

i. 456*. 

Compel 

i. 462 b . 

Object and Contents 

i. 455*. 

Compound . 

i. 463*. 

Origen’s Com. on 

Ext. 495 b (Turner). 

Comprehend 

i. 463*. 

Colour. . . 

i. 456 b . 

Conaniah 

i. 463*; ii. 125 b **. 
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Conceit 

Concert 

Concision 

Conclude 

Concordances 

Concourse . 

Concubine . 

Concupiscence 

Condemnation 

Condition . 
Conduct 
Conduit 
Hezekiah’s 


Coney . , • 

Confection, Confection¬ 
ary . • ■ . 

Confederacy. 
Conference . 
Confession . 

Confirmation 
Confiscation. 

Confound 
Confused 
Congregation 
Mount of . 
Tabernacle of . 

Coniah.... 
Conjecture 
Conscience (word) 

Conscience . 

Christian Doctrine . 
Competence . 
Education 
Nature of 
Witness to Atone¬ 
ment 

to Christ . 
to God 

Historical Sketch . 
Greek Philosophy. 
Lack of Doctrine 
in OT and 
Christ’s Teach¬ 
ing . . 

NT Doctrine. 

Post - Reformation 
British Writers. 
Consecrate, Consecra¬ 
tion • • . . 


Consent 
Consider 
Consist 
Consolation . 


L 463*. 

L 475 b [Consort]. 

L 444* (Macalister). 

L 463*. 

Ext. 631* (Redpath). 

i. 463 b . 

iii. 264 b (W. P. Paterson); 

L 847* (Bennett). 

L 463 b . 

L 548* (Hastings). [See 
Judgment]. 

L 463 b . 

L 463 b . [See Ethics]. 

L 463 b (Wilson). 

ii. 377* (M‘Clymont), 
592 b , 597* (Conder ); iv. 
615 b (Wilson). 

L 464* (Post); iv. 829 b 
(Peake). 

L 464 b (Hastings); iii. 
747* (Macalister). [See 
Apothecary]. 

L 464 b . 

L 464 b . 

L 464 b (Scott); iv. 32* 
(Mason), 38* (Lock). 

L 465 b (Adeney). 
i. 524* (Poucher). 
i. 466*. 
i. 466*. 

i. 466* (Selbie). 
i. 466 b . 

i. 466 b ; iv. 655* (A. R. S. 
Kennedy). 

ii. 557* [Jehoiachin]. 
i. 467 b . 

i. 467 b (Hastings); iv. 

168 b (Laidlaw). 
i. 468* (Kilpatrick), 
i. 471* ff. 
i. 472*. 

L 473*. 
i. 471*. 

i. 474 b . 

L 474 b . 
i. 474*. 
i. 468* ff. 
i. 468*. 


i. 468 b . 
i. 468 b . 

i. 469* ff. 

L 475 b (Hastings), 
585* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy). 

L 475 b . 
i. 475 b . 

L 475 b 
L 458 b note 


Consort 

Constant 

Consult 

Consumption 

Contain 

Contend 

Content 

Contentment 

Continental Versions 

Contrary 

Contribution 

Contrite 
Convenient . 

Convent 
Conversation 
Conversion . 

Convert 
Convince 
Convocation 
Cooking 
Copper. 

Coptic Papyri 
Coptic Versions . 

Cor 

Coral . 

Cor-ashan . 

Corban. 

Cord . . 

of Tabernacle . 

Coriander Seed . 
Corinth 
Church 

Parties in 
History . 
Population 
Site . 

St. Paul in Corinth 

Corinthians, First Ep¬ 
istle 

Analysis . 

Church Discipline, 
Organization, and 
Worship 

Circumstances and 
Subjects 
Criticism . 

Date.... 
in relation to 
2 Corinthians . 
Doctrine of Baptism 
Christ, Person of . 
Christian Life 
Eschatology . 
Eucharist 
Holy Spirit . 
Resurrection. • 


i. 475 b 
i. 476*. 
i. 476*. 

L 476* (Hastings); iii. 

323 b (Macalister). 
i. 476*. 
i. 476*. 
i. 476*. 

i. 476 b (Adeney). 

Ext. 402 b (Bebb). 

L 477*. 

L 461* (Armitage Robin¬ 
son), 483* (Ramsay). 

L 477*. 
i. 477 b . 
i. 477 b . 

L 477 b (E. R. Bernard), 
i. 478* (Banks), 
i. 478 b . 
i. 478 b 

i. 467 b . 

ii. 39 b ff. (Macalister). 
i. 314 b (Hull); iii. 375 b . 
Ext. 356 b (Kenyon). 

i. 668* [Egyptian Ver¬ 
sions]. 

[See Kor]. 

L 478* (Hull) | iv. 314 b 
(J. Taylor), 
i. 479*. 

L 479* (Marshall); iii 
587 b (Driver), 
i. 479 b (Carslaw). 
iv. 657* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy). 

L 479 b ; ii. 38 b . 
i. 479 b (Ramsay), 
i. 482 b , 485*, 48G*, 490* 
(Robertson). 

i. 486*, 493* (Robertson), 
i. 480 b . 
i. 481*, 483 b . 
i. 479 b . 

i 481*, 485*, 494*, 495* 
(Robertson). 

L 483 b (Robertson); iii 
710 b (Findlay), 
i. 487 b . 


i. 490*1, 

i. 486* ff 
i. 484 b . 
i. 485 b . 

i. 495*. 
i 489 b . 
i 489 b . 
i 489 b f. 

L 489 b . 

L 489 b , 490*. 
L 489 b . 

L 489 b * 
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Corinthians, First Epistle— 

Cosmogony—Phoenician 

L 503* ff. 

Genuineness and 


Cossseans 

L 227* (Hommel), 536 b 

Place in Canon 

i. 484*. 


(Margoliouth), 537 fc 

Text. 

L 484*. 


(Stenning). 

Corinthians, Second 


Costus .... 

iii. 593 b (Macalister). 

Epistle . . 

L 491 b (Robertson) | iii. 

Cote, Cottage 

L 507 b . 


710 b (Findlay). 

Cotton.... 

i. 507 b , 623 b . 

Analysis • • . 

L 497*. 

Couch .... 

i. 507 b . 

Apocryphal Corre¬ 


Coulter 

i. 507 b . 

spondence with 


Council, Counsel. 

i. 508* (Hastings). 

Corinthians . 

i. 498*. 

Countenance 

i. 508*. 

Chronological Rela- 


Counterfeit . 

i. 508 b (Hastings). 

tion to 1 Corinthians i. 495*. 

Countervail. 

i. 508 b . 

Doctrine: Christology 

i. 498*. 

Countryman 

i. 508 b . 

Eschatology . 

L 497 b . 

Couple.... 

i. 508 b . 

Genuineness, Exter¬ 


Courage 

i. 508 b (Burrows). 

nal and Internal 


Course.... 

i. 509*. 

Evidence 

i. 491 b . 

Courses of Priests and 


Historical Situation • 

i. 492* ft 

Levites 

iv. 91 b f. (Baudissin); Ext. 

Importance 

i. 497 b . 


719 b (Kautzsch). 

Integrity . 

i. 496*. 

Court .... 

ii. 432 b f. (Warren). 

Purpose . . • 

i. 495 b . 

Courts of Ezekiel’s 


Text.... 

i. 491 b . 

Temple . 

iv. 711* (Davies). 

Cormorant • 

i. 498 b . 

of Herod’s Temple . 

iv. 713* ft*. (DavieB). 

Com (word). 

L 498 b . 

of Solomon’s Temple 

iv. 695 b , 702*, 705 b f. 

Com (grain) • 

i. 498 b (Post). 


(Davies). 

Bruised • 

iii. 3G9 b (Carslaw). 

Cousin .... 

i. 509*. 

Parched . . • 

ii. 27 b (Macalister). 

Covenant 

i. 509 b (Davidson); Ext. 

Cornelius 

i. 499* (Grieve). 


630 b (Kautzsch). 

Comers of Fields for 


among men 

i. 510*. 

the Poor 

i. 49*; ii. 181 b [Gleaning]. 

between God and men 

i. 511*; Ext. 630 b 

of Hair uncut . 

ii. 284* (Ewing). 


(Kautzsch). 

Comer-stone 

i. 499 b (Selbie). 

bearing on OT Re¬ 


of Temple. 

iv. 618 b (Janies Patrick). 

ligious History . 

i. 51 l b . 

Comet.... 

iii. 462* (Millar). 

objections to idea of 

i. 511 b . 

Coronation . 

i. 499 b . 

Breach of . 

i. 521“ (Poucher). 

Corpse.... 

i. 499 b . 

History of Divine 


Correct, Correction 

i. 500*. 

Covenants. 

i. 512*. 

Correspondence • 

Ext. 400 b ff. (Ramsay). 

Deuteronomy 

i. 512 b . 


[See Epistle]. 

Exodus 19-34 

i. 512*. 

Corrupt . • • 

i. 500* (Hastings). 

Priests’ Code 

i. 513*. 

Corruption • • . 

i. 500 b (Massie). 

Prophets 

i. 512*. 

Mount of . • 

i. 500 b ; iii. 617 b . 

New Covenant. 

i. 514*. 

Cos . . • . 

i. 500 b (Ramsay). 

Sacrifice . 

iv. 335* (W. P. Paterson); 

Cosam .... 

i. 501*. 


Ext. 619* (Kautzsch). 

Cosmogony . 

i 501* (Whitehouse); Ext. 

Terminology . 

i. 509 b , 515*; iv. 720* 


669 b ff. (Kautzsch). 


(Massie). 

Babylonian 

L 504* ff., 220 b (Hommel); 

Pauline use . 

i. 514 b ; iv. 720* (Massie). 


Ext. 567* ff. (Jastrow), 

Covenant, Book of the 

i. 810* (Harford - Bat- 


670* (Kautzsch). 


tersby); iii. 66 b , 67 b ft 

Egyptian . 

i.506 b ; Ext. 177 b (Wiede¬ 


(Driver). 


mann). 

Cover .... 

i. 515*. 

Hebrew Conception 


Coverdale, Miles. 

iv. 857* (Milligan); Ext. 

of Cosmos . 

i. 503* ft 


244* (J. H. Lupton). 

Creation Narra¬ 


Covert .... 

i. 515*. 

tives of Genesis. 

i. 501*ff. ; Ext. 669 b 

Covet .... 

i. 515* (Hastings). 


(Kautzsch). 

Covetousness 

i. 515 b (Garvie). 

Later Jewish Doc¬ 


Cow .... 

L 362 b [Cattle]; it 35 b 

trine 

i. 506* f. 


(Macalister). 

Intermediate 


Cozbi .... 

i. 515 b ; iii. 366 b (Chap¬ 

Agencies 

i. 506*. 


man). 

Logos Doctrine . 

i. 506*. 

Cozeba.... 

L 25* [Achzib]; ii. 125 b 

Relation to other 



(Curtis). 

Cosmogonies • 

i 503* ft, 506 b 

Cracknels . 

L 5lo b (Hastings), 318* 

to Science . 

i. 507*. 


(Macalister). 
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Craft . 


L 616*. 

Crimes— 



Crane . 

. 

L 616* (Port). 

Sabbath-breaking 


iv. 318* (Driver). 

Crates (Ap.) 

. 

i 616*. 

Seduction. 


L 522 b . 

Creation 

. 

i. 601* ff. (Whitehouse); 

Slander • 


L 522 b ; iv. 552 b (Garvie). 



Ext. 669 b ff (Kautzsch). 

Sodomy • 


i. 522 b ; iv. 559* (Selbie). 

Babylonian Creation 


Speaking evil 

of 


Epos 

. 

L 220 b (Hommel), 604* ff. 

Bulers • 


i. 522 b . 



(Whitehouse); Ext. 

Suicide 


i. 522*. 



667 b (Jastrow). 

Swearing falsely 


i. 522 b ; iii. 576 b f. (Fer- 

Egyptian Cosmogony L 5O0 b ; Ext. 177 b (Wiede- 



ries). 



mann). 

Theft 


L 522 b ; Ext 597* (Johns). 

Phoenician Cosmogony i. 603* ff. 

Uncleanness . 


i. 522 b . [See Unclean]. 

Creature 


L 616* (Massie). 

Usury 


i. 523* ; iv. 841 b (Bennett). 

Credit . 


L 516 b . 

Crimson 


i. 527 b (Post), 467* 

Creditor 


L 679* ff. (Bennett). 



(Thatcher). 

Creed . 


L 616 b (Denney). 

Cripple 


iii. 329* (Maealister). 

Creeping things . 


i. 617 b (Driver). 

Crisping Pins 


i. 527 b . 

Cremation . 


L 618 b (Plummer), 332* 

Crispus 


i. 527 b . 



(Nicol). 

Criticism, OT 


iii. 601*, 602 b ff (Curtis). 

Crescens 


i. 619* (Ix>ck). 

Textual, of NT 


Ext. 2D8 b ff (Murray); 

Crescents 


L 619* (A. R. 8. Ken- 



iv. 736* (Nestle). 



nedy). 

Criticism and Bevela- 


Crete, Cretans . 

. 

L 619* (Prichard), 376 b 

tion . 

. 

Ext. 328 b (Garvie). 



(S e 1 b i e); iiL 846* 

Crocodile 


i. 528* (Post). 



(Beecher). 

Land Crocodile 


i. 369* [Chameleon]. 

Crib . 

. 

i. 520*. 

Crookbackt. 


iii. 328 b (Maealister). 

Cricket 


iii. 130* (Post). 

Cross . 


L 528* (Adams Brown). 

Crier • 

. 

i. 52u b (Wortabet). 

Form 


L 528*. 

Cume . 

. 

i. 520 b (Hastings). 

Method of Crucifixion 

i. 529*. 

Crimes. 

. 

L 520 b (Poucher) ; Ext. 

Keproach of the 




697* ff. (Johns). 

Cross 


i. 529*, 535* (Denney). 

Adultery . 

. 

i. 520 b ; iii. 273* (Pater- 

Title. 


iv. 781* (Adeney). 



son). 

in Theology 


i. 529 b . 

Affray 

. 

i. 521*. 

Crow . 


i. 529 b 

Assassination . 


i. 522*. 

Crown . 


L 529 b (Purves). 

Assault . 


i. 621*; Ext. 597* (Johns). 

= Diadem. 


L 530 b , 604 b . 

Bestiality 

. 

i. 521*. 

Ornament on Ark, 


Blasphemy 

. 

i. 521*, 305* (Massie). 

etc. 


i. 529 b . 

Breach of Covenant. 

i. 521*. 

Royal 


i. 530*. 

Breach of Ritual 

. 

i. 521*. 

Tribute . 


i. 530 b . 

Breach of Trust 


i. 521*. 

in NT 


i. 530 b . 

Bribery . 


i. 521 b . 

of High Priest . 


l. o30*. 

Burglary . 


i. 522 b . 

of Life 


iv. 555 b (Ramsay). 

Debt. 


i. 521 b . 

of Thorns. 


i. 531* ; iv. 753* (Post). 

Divination 


i. 612 b (Jevons); iii. 210* 

Crucifixion . 


i. 528 b f. (Adams Brown). 



(Whitehouse). 

of Christ . 


[See Jesus Christ]. 

Drunkenness . 


i. 521 b , 629* (Beecher). 

Cruelty 


L 631* (Bennett). 

Fornication 


i. 521 b . 

Crurifragium 


iii. 94* (Selbie). 

Homicide • 


i. 521 b . 

Cruse . 


L 531* (Hastings); ii. 40 b 

Idolatry • 


ii. 445* (W. P. Paterson). 



(Maealister). 

Incest 


i. 521 b . 

Crystal 


L 631 b (Hull); iv. 620* 

Infanticide 


i. 522*. 



(Flinders Petrie). 

Kidnapping 


i. 522*; iii. 239* (Selbie). 

Cub • 


i. 631 b . 

Lying 


i. 522*; iii. 112 b (Pater¬ 

Cubit • 


iv. 906 b ff (A. R. S. Ken¬ 



son). • 



nedy). 

Malice 


L 522*; iii. 223* (Hast¬ 

Cuckow 


i. 531 b . 



ings). 

Cucumber . 


L 531 b (Post); ii. 28 b 

Murder . 


i. 522*. 



(Maealister). 

Parents. Irreverence 


Culture 


i. 532*. 

to . 


L 522*, 848* (Bennett); 

Cumber 


i. 532 b (Hastings). 



Ext. 605 b (Johns). 

Cumi . 


iv. 675 b (H. A. A. Ken¬ 

Prophesying falsely. 

iv. Ill* (Davidson). 



nedy). 

Prostitution 


i. 521 b 

Cummin 


L 632 b (Post); ii 38 b 

Bape. 


L 522 b . 



(Maealister). 

Bobbery . 

• 

L 622**. 

Cun 


L 275* [Berothah]. 
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Conning • 

Cop .... 
Cupbearer • 

Cupboard . 

Carious 
Curse . 

Anathema 
Curse of the Cross . 

Devoted thing • 

Excommunication • 

Curtain 

Cush (place) 

Cush (person) 
Cushan-rishath&im • 

Cushi, Cushite • • 


Cushite Woman 
Custom 


Beceipt of 
Cuth, Cuthah 
Cutha (Ap.) 

Cutting asunder. 
Cutting ofl* from the 
people 

Cuttings in the flesh . 

Cyamon 
Cybele 

Cymbal 
Cypress 
j Cyprus 

Beligion • 

Cyrene 
Jews in . 

Cyrenius 

Cyril of Alexandria . 
Cyrus ■ • • • 


D (Codex Bezse) . . 

D, (Codex Claromon- 
tanus) 

D (work of Deuter- 
onomist) 
Characteristics 
Date and Origin 
Extent 
Language 
in Exodus 
in Genesis 
in Joshua. 

in Judges. 


L 532 s * (Hastings), 

i. 533* (A. B. S. Kennedy). 
L 533 (Porter), 

i. 533 b . 

i. 533 b (Hastings), 
i. 534* (Denney), 
i. 534 b . 

i 535*, 529* (Adams 

Brown). 

i. 534*; Ext. 619 b 
(Kautzsch). 

i 534 b , 800** (Adams 

Brown). 

i 535 b (A. B. S. Kennedy); 

iv. 657*, 658 b , 661 b . 

L 535 b (Margoliouth). 
i 536 b (Davison), 
i 536 b (Nicol), 138 b 
(Sayce). 

L 537* (Woods), 536 b note 
(Margoliouth); iv. 977 b 
(Nicol). 

i 790 b (Margoliouth). 
i 537* (Macpherson); 
Ext. 61 b f. (Buhl), 
394* fL (Bamsay). 
iv. 203*. 

i 537* (Stenning). 

L 537 b . 

L 524* (Poacher). 

L 524* (Poacher), 801* 
(Adams Brown). 

L 537 b (A. B. S. Kennedy); 
Ext. 614 b (Kautzsch). 

ii. 743* [Jokneam]. 

Ext. 114 b , 118*, 151 b (Barn- 
say). 

iii. 462 b (Millar), 
i 539*. 

i 539* (Myres); iii. 6 b f. 

(Macpherson). 
i. 169 b (Driver), 
i. 540 b (Muir). 

Ext. 96 b (Schiirer). 

iv. 183* [Quirinius], 

Ext. 514 b (Turner). 

L 541* (Sayce), 229*- b 
(Hommel); Ext. 707* 
(Kautzsch). 


Dabbesheth 
Daberath . 

Dabria (Ap.) 

Dacubi (Ap.) 

Dagger 

Dagon ...» 

Daimones • 

Daisan (Ap.) 

Dalan (Ap.) 

Dale, King’s 
Daleth.... 
Dally .... 
Dalmanutha 

Dalmatia • 

Dalphon 
Damaris 
Damascus . 
Antiquities 
Coins 
Geography 
History . 

Jews in . 

Legend of Abraham 
Trade 

under Aretas . 
Wars with Assyria . 
Damn, Damnable, 
Damnation 
Damsel 

Dan (person and tribe) 

Character 
Origin 
Territory . 
of N. branch 
Dan (city) . 

Dancing 

Dandle 
Danger 
Daniel. 

Daniel, Book of . 


Additions to • 
Angels, Doctrine of 

Antichrist 


i. 543 b . 
i. 543 b . 

L 543 b . 
i. 543 b . 

i. 543 b (Barnes); iv. 633 b . 
i. 544*, 277* (Beecher); ii. 

751 b note (Ktinig). 
i. 592* (Whiteliou8e); 

Ext. 139 b (Bamsay). 
i. 544 b . 

i. 544 b . 

ii. 870 b [King’s Vale], 
i. 544 b . 

i. 544 b . 

i. 544 b (Henderson); iii. 

202 b (Ewing). 

L 544 b (Muir). 

L 545*. 

i. 545* (Headlam). 
i. 545* (Ewing), 
i. 547 b . 

i. 145 b (Bobertson). 
i. 546 b . 
i. 545*. 

Ext. 93* (Schiirer). 
i. 17* (Byle). 
i. 547 b . 

i. 145 b (Bobertson). 

L 184 b f. (Hommel). 

i. 548“ (Hastings), 
i 548 b . 

L 548 b (Peake), 131 * 
(Curtis), 
i 549*. 
i. 548 b . 

i. 548 b ; ii. 814* (Konig). 
i. 549* ; ii. 810 b (Konig). 
i. 549 b (Mackie). 
i. 549 b (Millar); iii. 215* 
(Stevenson), 
i 551*. 

i. 551* (Hastings), 
i. 551* (Curtis), 
i. 552* (Curtis); iv. 244 b ff. 
(F. C. Porter); Ext. 
714* ff. (Kautzsch). 

L 557*. 

i 554*; Ext. 286 b (Fair- 
weather). 

iii. 227* (James). 


i. 543* (Murray). 

i. 543 b (Murray). 

L 543 b (Woods). 

ii. 367*. 
ii 368* 
ii 367 b . 
ii 367*. 
ii. 367 b . 
ii. 367 b . 

ii 368* 780* ff. (G. A. 
Smith). 

ii. 812 b (Kttnig). 


Antiochus Epiphanes, 

Acquaintance with i. 552*. 

Authority and Source 
of Message . . iv. 245* (Porter). 

Authorship and Date i. 552*. 

Canonicity • • iii 614* (Woods). 

Eschatology . . i 554*, 556*, 743* 

(Charles); ii. 848 b 

(Orr); Ext. 715* 
(Kautzsch). 

Historical Statements i. 553*, 554 b , 555* note. 
History of Book . i. 554 b . 

Homiletical Purpose i 554*; iv. 245* (F. C. 

Porter). 
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Daniel, Book of— 

Idea of God 
Interpretation • 
Language 

Plan of Composition 
‘Times* . 

Versions . 

Danish Versions. 
Dan-jaan . 
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(Conder). 
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476* ff. (Ramsay). 
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i. 199*, 862* (Harding), 
i. 201*. 
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i. 202*. 
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i. 201 b ; Ext. 723*. 
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iii. 116 b . 
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iii. 117* f. 
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i. 588*. 
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Ext. 635 b (Kautzsch). 
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iii. 467* (Stewart); Ext. 
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. i. 582*. 
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. i. 583*. 
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i. 591*; Ext. 721 b . 
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. i. 584*. 
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. i. 584*. 
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i. 591*. 
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Power 
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Development in 
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Period 

Ext. 288* ff. (Fairweather). 



862* (Harding). 

Influence of Greek 


Deem • 


. i. 585 b . 
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l. 592*. 

Deep • 


. i. 586* (Hastings). 

of Parsism . 

iv. 991 b (J. H. Moulton). 
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. i. 845 b (Post); iL 36'* 

Satan . 

i. 592 b ; iv. 407 b , 992* 



(Macalister); iv. 292“. 


(J. H. Moulton); Ext. 
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. i 586*. 


288 b (Fairweather), 709 b 
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. i. 586*. 


(Kantzsch). 
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i. 593* ; iv. 408 b . 
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. [See Uncleanness]. 
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i 593*; Ext. 289* (Fair- 

Defy . 


• i. 586 b (Hastings), 


weather). 

Degree 
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Degrees, Songs of 

• iv. 153 b (Davison) ; Ext. 

Midrash 

iv. 409 b . 
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Dehaites 
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. i. 587* (H. A. White); 

Twelve Patriarchs i. 593*. 



iii. 755* (Sayce). 
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. i. 587*. 

Apocrypha 

iv. 408 b ; Ext. 289* (Fair- 

Deification of the Dead Ext. 131* ff. (Ramsay), 
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187 b (Wiedemann). 
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i. 593* ; iv. 410*-412*. 

of the Living 
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• Ext. 154* (Ramsay), 187 b 

Demonic Possession 

i. 593 b ; iii. 327 b (Mao- 



(Wiedemann). 


alister); iv. 22*, 410*. 

Delaiah 
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. L 587* (Boyd); iL 123 b , 

Methods of heal- 




127* (Curtis). 
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. L 587*. 
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• L 587 b (Hastings). 


weather). 
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Devotion 

L 603 b (Hastings). 
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Dew .... 

L 604* (Hull). 

tion of Devils 

L 594*; iv. 410* fl. 

Diadem 

i. 604 b (Purves), 530 b . 
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i. 58 b (Mackie). [See 

Dial .... 

L 604 b (H. A. White). 
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Dialogue of Timothy 
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iiL 303* (Bartlet). 
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L 694 b . 

Diamond 

iv. 619*, 620 b (Flinders 

Den .... 

i. 694 b . 


Petrie). 

Denarius 

iii.427 b (A.R.S. Kennedy). 

Diana of the Ephesians 

L 605*, 722*- b (Ramsay); 

Denounce 

i. 594 b . 


Ext. 120*. 
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i. 594». 
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L 695*. 
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i. 606*; Ext. 121 b . 
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L 595* (Ramsay). 
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i. 695 b . 
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Ext. 91 b . 

Descent into Hell 
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Ext. 96 b . 
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Ext. 93*. 

Desert .... 

iv. 917 b (Selbie). 
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i. 596*. 
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Ext. 95*, 104 b , 107 b , 108 b . 
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i. 596*. 
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Ext. 92*. 
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i. 596*. 
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ii. 138** b , 140 b (Bacon). 
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Ext. 97*. 
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Ext. 97 b . 
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Organization • 

Ext. 99“ tt‘. 
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i. 596 b (Driver). 

Religious and Intel- 


Deuel .... 

i. 596 b . 

lectual Life 

Ext. 106 b . 
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Ext. 705 b (Kautzsch). 

Synagogues . 

Ext. 107*. 


[See Isaiah]. 

Temple Dues 

Ext. 107 b . 
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L 596 b (Byle); ii. 367* tf. 
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Ext. 104". 


(Woods) ; iiL 68 b 
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Ext. 102*. 
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Ext. 451''ff. (Stenning), 
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i. 597*. 
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Ext. 451 b . 
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i. 597 b . 
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Ext. 458 b . 
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Ext. 452*. 
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Ext. 455*. 
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i. 600*, 601 b f.; iii. 68 b ff. 
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i. 596 b . 
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Ext. 456 b . 
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i. 606“. 
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i. 597* ff. 
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(Kautzsch). 
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Holiness 
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Ext. 430*. 
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Ext. 499* (Turner). 
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Dizahab . . . 
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i 606 b . 
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ii. 189 b (Headlam), 717 b 

Diklah 
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(Reynolds); Ext. 428* 
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i. 607*. 
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Diligence . 
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i. 614 b . 
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Ext. 290 b ff. 
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Ext. 288* ff. 
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Ext. 2!>5 b ff 
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i. 615 b . 
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Dress (verb). • 

• 

L 623* (Hastings). 

Dure . 

. i. 631*. 

Dress (subst.) 

# 

i. 623 b (Mackie). ! 

Dutch Versions 

. Ext. 414 b (Bebb). 

Articles: Breeches 


i. 625 b , 320* (A. K. S. 

Duty . 

. i. 631 b . 



Kennedy). 

Dwarf . 

. i. 631 b . 

Border, Hem, Skirt 

L 627*; ii. 69* (A. R. S. 

Dyeing 

. . i. 631 b (H. Porter), 456 b ff. 



Kennedy). 


(Thatcher). 

Caul . . 


i. 363*, 628*. 

Dysentery . 

. . iii. 325* (Macalister). 

Cloak . 


i. 449 b , 624 b . 



Coat 


i. 452*, 624 b . 

E (work of Elohist) . i. 632*; ii. 371* ff. (Woods). 

of Mail 


i. 319*, 328* (Barnes). 

Date. 

. ii. 373*. 

Girdle . . 


i. 626*. 

in Exodus 

. . i. 806 b ff. (Harford-Bat- 

Head-dress . 


i. 626 b . 


tersby). 

Mantle . 


i. 627 b ; iii. 239 b (Selbie). 

in Genesis 

. ii. 145* ff. (Ryle). 

Muffler . 


i. 627 b ; iii. 455 b (Selbie). 

in Joshua. 

. . ii. 781 b (G. A. Smith). 

Napkin. 


i. 627*; iii. 487 b (Selbie). 

in Judges. 

. . ii. 812 b (Konig). 

Kobe . 


i. 627 b . 

Ea 

. . i. 215* f. (Hommel); Ext. 

Sandals 


i. 627*. 


538* ff. (Jastrow). 

Shawl . 


i. 627 b . 

Eagle . 

. i. 632* (Post). 

Sheet, Shirt. Linen 


Ear 

. . i. 632 b (Mackie). 

Garment . 


i. 624*. 

Ear (verb) . 

. L 632 b . 

Stomacher . 


i. 628*; iv. 617* (Selbie). 

Earnest 

. . L 633* (Philps). 

Turban . 


i. 627 b . 

Ear-ring 

. . i. 633* (Mackie). 

Veil . 


i. 627 b ; iv. 848* (Davies). 

Earth . 

. . i.633 b (Selbie), 502 b ,504» b 

Wimple 


i. 627 b ; iii. 240* (Selbie); 


(Whitehouse). [See 



iv. 923 b . 


World]. 

Materials: Cotton 


i. 623 b . 

Earthquake. 

. i. 634* (Hull). 

Hair 


i. 623 b ; ii. 285* (Ewing). 

Uzziah’s . 

. . iii. 617 b (Warren). 

Linen . 


i. 623 b ; iii. 124 b (Ewing). 

Ease . 

. . i. 635* (Hastings). 

Silk . 


i. 624*. 

East, Children of the . i. 635 b (Margolioutli); il 

Wool . . 


i. 623 b ; iv. 937*. 


831* (Macpherson). 

in Oriental Thought 

L 628*. 

East Sea, Eastern Sea i. 575* (Hull). 

Drink . 

. 

ii. 33* ff., 36* (Macalister). 

1 Easter . 

. . 1.635°. 
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Ebal (person) 

i. 035 b (Margoliouth). 

Ecclesiasticus— 


Ebal (mountain) . • 

i. 635 b (Mackie). 

Wisdom Teaching . 

iv. 927 b (Siegfried); Ext. 

Ebed .... 

i 036 b . 


281 b f. (Fairweather). 

Ebed-melech 

L 636 b . 

Eclipse.... 

i 193 b (T. G. Pinches), 

Ebenezer 

L 636 b (Stenning); iv. 


413* (Turner), 569* 


492* (Wilson). 


(Purves); Ext. 558* 

Eber .... 

L 636 b (Selbie); ii. I31»- b 


(Jastrow). 


(Curtis), 326*- b (Wil- 

Ed ... 

i. 642 b (A. R. S. Kennedy). 


liams). 

Eddinus (Ap.) 

i. 642 b . 

Ebez ...» 

i.637*. 

Eden (garden) 

L 643* (Sayce), 216* 

Ebiasaph . • • 

i 5 b (Gray); ii. 124*- b 


(Hommel); iii. 669** b 


(Curtis). 


(Salmond). 

Ebiathar 

[See Abiatliar]. 

Eden (‘house of ’) 

L 643* (Selbie). 

I Ebionites, Gospel of the Ext. 435 b (Tasker). 

Eden (people) 

i. 642 b (Selbie), 13! b 

Ebony .... 

i. 637*. 


(Margoliouth), 183 b 

Ebron .... 

L 637* (Ewing). 


(Hommel). 

Ecbatana 

L 24 b (Margoliouth). 

Eden (person) 

i. 642 b ; ii. 125* «*. 

Ecclesiastes. . • 

L 637* (Peake); iv. 927 a 

Ede.r .... 

i. 644* (Ryle); ii. 125*, 


(Siegfried); Ext. 731* 


131* (Curtis). 


(Kautzsch). 

Edification . 

i. 644*. 

Authorship and Date 

i 637 b . 

E-dingirr&na-du . 

i. 225* (Hommel). 

Canonicity 

i. 642 b ; iiL 613 b (Woods). 

Edna (Apoc.) 

i. 644 h . 

Contents . 

i. 640 b . 

Edom, Edomites . 

i. 644 b (Sayce). 

Epilogue . 

L 640*. 

Relation to Hebrews 

Ext. 74* ff. (Jastrow). 

Idea of God 

i 641 b . 

Sanctuary 

iv. 396* (A. R. S. Ken- 

of Future Life . 

L 642*; Ext 731 b 


nedy). 


(Kautzsch). 

Edos(Apoc.) 

i. 646*. 

Integrity . 

i. 639*. 

Edrei .... 

i. 646* (Sayce), 146 b 

Language and Struc- 



(Driver). 

ture 

i. 638*; iii. 32* (Margo- 

Education . 

i. 646* (A. It. S. Kennedy). 


liouth); iv. 13 b (Budde). 

From the Conquest 


Title.... 

i. 637* 

to the Exile 

i. 646* ft 

Ecclesiasticus (Siraeh). 

iv. 639* (Nestle). 

Schools of the Pro- 


Author 

iv. 541 b ff. 

phets . 

i. 647*. 

Contents . 

iv. 549 b ff. 

From the Exile to 


Doctrine of God 

Ext. 276 b (Fairweather). 

B.C. 75 

i. 647*. 

Editions . 

iv. 542 b f. 

Alexandrian influ¬ 


Eschatology 

iv. 550 b ; i. 742 b (Charles); 

ence . 

i. 648 b . 


iv. 233* (E. R. Bernard). 

Place and Method 

i. 649*. 

History . 

iv. 539*. 

Proverbs as Hand¬ 


Importance 

iv. 539 b . 

book . 

i. 648 b . 

Language. 

iii. 35** b (Margoliouth); 

Scribes as Teachers 

i. 647 b . 


iv. 13 b (Budde). 

Synagogue Instruc¬ 


Name 

iv. 640 b f. 

tion • 

i. 647 b ; iv. 641*, 642* 

Place in Bible . 

iv. 539 b . 


(Bacher). 

Quotations of Latin 


From B.C. 75 to A.D. 70 

i. 649 b . 

Fathers. 

iv. 645 t - 

Schools . 

i. 649 b . 

Relation to Tobit . 

iv. 789* (Marshall). 

Teachers 

i. 650*; iv. 690* (Adeney). 

Sadducean tendency 

iv. 549 b ; i. 119* (Porter). 

In NT Times . 

i. 650 b ; Ext. 54* (Buhl). 

Satan in . 

iv. 409* (Whitehouse). 

Effect .... 

i. 662* (Hastings). 

Text, Greek . 

iv. 643 b f. 

Egg ... . 

ii. 64* (Post), 37* (Mac- 

Hebrew . 

iv. 546 b fE, 


alister). 

Syriac 

iv. 646*. 

White of an Egg 

ii. 37* (Macalister); iv. 

Theology . 

iv. 650*- b . 


916* (Post). 

Use in Christian 


Eglah .... 

L 652*; ii. 126 b . 

Church . 

iv. 550 b . 

Eglaim.... 

i. 652*, 702 b . 

Versions • 

iv. 644* ff. 

Eglath-shelishiyah 

i. 652* (Selbie). 

Arabic . 

iv. 646*. 

Eglon (person) 

i. 652 b (Redpath). 

Armenian 

iv. 544 b . 

Eglon (place) 

i. 652 b (Henderson); iii. 

Coptic . 

iv. 645*. 


15 b (Bliss). 

Ethiopic 

iv. 646*. 

Egypt .... 

i. 653* (Crum). 

Georgian 

iv. 546*. 

Architecture . 

iv. 891** b (Warren). 

Latin . 

iv. 545** b . 

Calendar . 

i. 657*. 

Palseo-Slavonic 

iv. 545*. 

Chronology 

i. 656 b . 

Syriac . 

iv. 544 b . 

Divisions • . 

i. 653 b f. 
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Egypt— 


Egyptian Customs in 


Joseph Narrative • 

iL 772* ff. (Driver). 

Ethnology 

i. 053*, 214 b (Hommel); 


Ext. 78 6 f. (Jastrow). 

Fauna and Flora 

i. 654*-* 

History . 

i. 057* fit 

Old Kingdom 

L 657 b . 

Middle Kingdom • 

i. 659*. 

New Kingdom 

i. 000*. 

Foreign Dominion 

i. 002". 

Restoration . 

i. 003 b . 

Persian Supremacy 

i. 804*. 

Israel in Egypt • 

i. 005*», 398* (Curtis). 

Judaism in Egypt . 

Ext. 95*, 108 b (Schiirer). 

Language. 

i. 055 b , 004* fE 

Affinity to Semitic 


Languages. 

i. 055 b . 

Alphabet 

i. 70 b ff. (I. Taylor). 

Coptic Dialects . 

i. 008* (Forbes Robinson). 

Magic 

iii. 207 b (Whitehouse); 


iv. 000* b (Whitehouse). 

Name 

L 053*. 

Physical Character . 

i. 053* fit 

Relations with Asia 

i. 004 b . 

Religion . 

i.005 b ; Ext.l70*ff.(Wiede- 


mann). 

Roman Province 

iv. 144 b (Headlam). 

Ships 

Ext. 300* ff. (Blomfield). 

Versions . 

i. 008* ff. (Forbes Robin¬ 


son). 

Weights . 

iii. 418* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 


nedy). 

Wine 

ii. 34 b (Macalister). 

Writing, Hierogly¬ 


phic script. 

i. 050*, 70 b ff. (I. Taylor). 

Numbers 

iii. 501* (Konig). 

Egypt, Religion of 

Ext. 170 b ff. (Wiedemann). 

Creation of the World 

Ext. 177 b ff. 

Attributed to acts 

Ext. 178* ft. 

to words. 

Ext. 180 b ff. 

Power of the 


Name 

Ext. 181*. 

Methods 

Ext. 179 b . 

Origin of Gods, 


Men, Plants, 


and Animals . 

Ext. 179 b . 

of the Sun . 

Ext. 179*. 

Separation of Hea¬ 


ven and Earth . 

Ext. 178* f. 

Cultus 

Ext. 191*ff 

Destruction of the 


World 

Ext. 181 b . 

Conflagration 

Ext. 181 b . 

Deluge . 

Ext. 182*. 

Destruction by Ra 

Ext. 182*. 

Future Life, Concep¬ 


tions of— 


Connexion with 


sun’s course 

Ext. 193*. 

Dwelling-place of 


gods 

Ext. 193*. 

of the dead 

Ext. 193* ff. 

Osirian Doctrine of 


Immortality* 

Ext. 194* ff. 


Egypt, Religion of— 


Gods, Animal . 

Ext. 190*. 

Apis 

Ext. 190*. 

Bacis . 

Ext. 190*. 

Mnevis . 

Ext. 190*. 

Phoenix. 

Ext. 190*. 

Sphinx . 

Ext. 190*. 

Suchos . 

Ext. 190*. 

Gods, Foreign . 

Ext. 180 b . 

Anta 

Ext. 187". 

Annkit. 

Ext. 180 b . 

Astarte. 

Ext. 187*. 

Baal 

Ext. 187*. 

Bast 

Ext. 180 b . 

Bes 

Ext. 188 b f. 

Neith . 

Ext. 186 b . 

Reshpu . 

Ext. 187*. 

Sati 

Ext. 186 b . 

Ta-urt . 

Ext. 180 b f. 

Gods, Native . 

Ext. 184* ff 

Amon . 

Ext. 185*. 

Aten 

Ext. 185*. 

Chepera 

Ext. 184 b . 

Chnum, Chnuphis 

Ext. 185 b . 

Chunsu. 

Ext. 185 b . 

Hathor . 

Ext. 180*. 

Horus . 

Ext. 184 b . 

Imhetep 

Ext. 180*. 

Ment 

Ext. 185* 1 

Min 

Ext. 185*' 

Mut 

Ext. 185 b . 

Nechebit 

Ext. 180*. 

Nefer-Tum . 

Ext. 180*. 

Ptah 

Ext. 185 b . 

Ra 

Ext. 189 b . 

Sebak . 

Ext. 180*. 

Sechet . 

Ext. 180*. 

Shu 

Ext. 185*. 

Sokharis 

Ext. 180*. 

Turn, Atum . 

Gods, Historical De¬ 

Ext. 184". 

velopment of 

Ext. 182 b , 183*. 

Nome gods . 

Ext. 182 b f. 

Origin . 

Reciprocal Rela¬ 

Ext. 179*. 

tions with men . 
Worship of Abstract 

Ext. 177*. 

Notions 

Ext. 191*. 

of Animals . 

Ext. 189* f. 

of City gods . 
of Heaven, Earth, 
and Heavenly 

Ext. 191*. 

Bodies 

Ext. 188*. 

of High Places 
of Plants and 

Ext. 189*. 

Trees. 

of Springs and 

Ext. 190*. 

Streams 

Ext. 189*. 

of Stones • • 

Ext. 189*. 

Egypt, River of . 

i. 007* (Selbie); iv 
288*. 

Egyptian Papyri • 

Ext. 353* (Kenyon). 

Egyptian, The 

L 007* (Headlam). 

Egyptian Versions 

L 008* (Forbes Robin- 
sou). 
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Egyptian Versions— 
Dialects of Coptic 
(Bohairic, Middle 
Egyptian, Sahidio) 
Relative Dates. 
Versions, Criticism . 
Date 

Extant Remains . 
Greek Text implied 
Egyptians, Gospel ac¬ 
cording to the . 

Ehi «... 
Ehud .... 

Either .... 
Eker .... 
Ekrebel (Ap.) 

Ekron .... 
El, Elim 

in compound Names 
Ela .... 
Elah .... 


Elah (valley) 

Elam (person) 

Elam, Elamites . 

Elasa (Ap.) . 

Elasah .... 
Elath .... 
El-berith 
El-bethel . 

Eldaah . 

Eldad .... 
Eldad and Modad, 
Book of . . 

Elder (OT) . 

(NT) . . . 

(of Sanhedrin) . 
Elead .... 
Eleadah 
Elealeh 
Eleasah 

Eleazar 


Election 

Author 

Effect 

Elect 

Reprobation 

Term 

and Foreknowledge 
in Genesis 

in Deutero-Isaiah . 


L 668*. 

L 669*. 

L 673*. 

L 670*. 

i. 669 b . 

L 672 b . 

Ext. 423 b (Tasker), 346 b f. 
(Ropes). 

L 673 b ; ii. 130*- b . 
i. 673 b (Cooke); iL 130 b , 
131* (Curtis), 
i. 673 b . 

i. 674*; iL 126*. 
i. 674*. 

L 674* (Beecher). 

L 95* (Davidson); ii 198 b . 
[See Elohim]. 

iii. 484* (Gray). 

L 674*. 

L 674* (N. J. D. White), 
676* (Selbie); ii. 128 b 
(Curtis). 

L 674 b (Stenning). 

L 674 b (Selbie); ii. 124 b , 
131* (Curtis), 
i. 674 b (Sayce); Ext. 82* f. 

(Jastrow). 

L 676*; iii. 183 b . 
i. 676*. 

i. 676* (Selbie). 
i. 676*. 
i. 676 b . 
i. 676 b . 

L 676 b . 

i. 676 b (Marshall). 

L 676 b (Selbie). 

L 301 b , 440 b (Gwatkin), 
433*- b (Gayford). 

iv. 399 b (Bacher). 
i. 677 b ; ii. 130*. 
i. 677 b ; ii 130*. 
i. 677 b . 

i. 677 b , 676* [Elasah]; 

ii. 126*, 131*. 

L 677 b (Allen), 6 b (N. J. 
D. White); ii. 123*- b , 
125*, 132* (Curtis); iii. 
183* (Fairweather). 

L 678* (Murray). [See 
Predestination], 

i. 678*. 
i 680*. 

L 679*; Ext. 684 b 
(Kautzsch). 

L 680*; iv. 60*, 62 b (War- 
field), 228 b (Denney). 

L 678*. 

ii. 52* ff. (Stewart), 
ii. 148* (Ryle). 

Ext. 706 b (Kautzsch). 


Elect Lady • . • 
Elegy . • • • 


El-elohe-Israel 
El Elyon 

Element 

Eleph .... 
Elephant 
Eleutherus (Ap.). 
Elhanan 

Eli ... . 

Eli, Eli, Lama Sabach- 
thani 
Eliab • 


Eliada . 

Eliadas(Ap.) 

Eliahba 
Eliakim 
Eliali (Ap.) . 

Eliam . 

Eliaonias (Ap.) . 

Elias . 

Eliasaph 
Eliashib . 

Eliasib (Ap.) 

Eliasibus (Ap.) . 

Eliasimus (Ap.) . 
Eliasis (Ap.) 

Eliathah 
Elidad . 

Eliehoenai . 

Eliel . 

Elienai. 

Eliezer . 

Elihoreph . 

Elihu . 
in Book of Jolt. 

Elijah . 

Compared with Elisha 
Historical Import¬ 
ance . . • 

Letter to Jehoram . 

Mission . 
Monotheism 
Narratives of . 

Elijah, Apocalypse of . 
Elika .... 
Elim .... 
Elimelech . 

EJioenai 


ii. 740 b (Salmond). 

iii. 2Qh (Selbie), 454* 
(Nicol); iv. 5*(Budde); 
Ext. 167* (Kttnig). 

i. 681 b (Selbie). 
i. 682* (Selbie); iii 450* 
(Driver), 
i. 682* (Massie). 
i. 683 b . 

L 683 b . 
i. 684*. 

i. 684* (Stenning); ii. 132* 
(Curtis). 

L 684* (Stenning); iv. 71* 
(Baudissin). 

i. 684 b (Thayer), 
i. 685* (Gray); iL 122 b , 
124*, 125 b , 126 b , 132* 
(Curtis). 

L 685*; ii. 126 b . 
i. 685*. 

i. 685 b ; ii. 132 b . 

L 685 b (Burney), 
i. 686*. 

L 686* (Gray), 258* 
(Selbie); ii. 132 b (Curtis), 
i. 686*. 

i. 687* [Elijah], 
i. 686*. 

L 686* (Gray); iL 123 bM *. 

127* (Curtis), 
i. 686 b . 
i. 686 b . 
i. 686 b . 
i. 686 b . 

i. 686 b ; ii. 124 b . 
i. 686 b . 

i. 686 b ; ii. 124 b . 
i. 686 b ; ii. 124*, 125 bM *, 
130*, 131* «•, I32*,132 b **. 
i. 686 b ; ii. 131*. 
i. 686 b (Allen); ii. 124*, 
125 b , 130 b (Curtis), 
i. 687*. 

i. 687*; ii. 126 b , 132*. 
i. 687* (Davison); ii. 662*, 
665 b , 667 b ; Ext. 729*. 
i. 687* (Strachan); ii. 131* 
(Curtis). 

i. 693 b ; ii. 868* (Burney). 

L 691 b ; Ext. 655* 
(Kautzsch). 

L 690 b ; ii. 560 b (N. J. D. 

White), 
i. 687 b . 

i. 688*. 

ii. 866 b ff. (Burney); Ext, 
654* ff. (Kautzsch). 

i. 692* (Selbie). 
i. 692*; ii. 132*. 

L 692* (Rendel Harris). 

L 692 b . 

L 692 b fiL 122 b , 127*, 130“ 
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Elionas (Ap.) 

Eliphal 

Eliphalat (Ap.) , 
Eliphaz 

in Book of Job. 
Eliphelehu • 

Eliphelet • 

Elisabeth • 

Elisens. • 

Elisha .... 
Call . . . . 

Compared with 
Elijah . 

History . 


Miracles . 

Political career 

Prophetic character 
Elishah 
Elishama 

Elishaphat • 

Elisheba 
Elishua 
Eliud . 

Elizaphan 
Elizur . 

Elkanah 


Elkesaites . 
Elkiah (Ap.) 
Elkoshite 
Ellasar 

Elm 

Elmadam 

Elnaam 

Elnathan 

Elo him 


Sons of 


Elolust. . • • 

Eloi, Eloi, Lama Sa- 
bachthani. 

Elon (person) 

Elon (place). 
Elon-betli-hanan . 
Eloth .... 

Elpaal .... 
Elparan 

Elpelet 
El-shaddai . 

Eltekeh 

Eltekon 


L 692 b . 

i. 692 b ; ii. 132 b . 
i. 692 b . 

L 692 b (Gray). 

L 692 b (Davison); ii. 661 b . 
L 093*; ii 125 b . 

L 693*; ii. 126 b , 131 b , 
132 b . 

L 693* (Milligan), 
i 693* [Elisha]. 

L 693* (Strachan). 
i. 663*; Ext. 665* 
(Kautzsch). 

L 693 b ; ii. 868* (Burney). 
L 694 b fF.; ii. 866 b ff. (Bur¬ 
ney); Ext. 655* ff. 
(Kautzsch). 

L 696 b . 

L 695* ff. ; Ext. 655* 
(Kautzsch). 
i. 694* 

i. 696 b (Sayce). 
i. 697*; ii. 125 b , 126*- b , 
130*. 
i. 697*. 
i. 097*. 

i. 697*; ii. 126 b . 
i. 697 b . 
i. 697 b . 

L 697 b . 

L 697 b (Redpath); ii. 
124* 6^ I25 b , 132* 

(Curtis). 

Ext. 435 b (Tasker), 
i. 697 b . 

i. 697 b (Selbie). 
i. 698* (Sayce). [See 
Larsa]. 
i. 698*. 
i. 698*. 

i. 698*; ii. 132 b . 

i. 698*; ii. 127*. 

ii. 199* (Davidson); iv. 
397* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy) ; Ext. 615 b , 643*, 
724* (Kautzsch). 

i. 95*, 97* (David¬ 

son) ; Ext. 643*, 724* 
(Kautzsch). 

[See E], 

i. 684 b (Thayer), 
i. 698*; ii. 129 b 
i. 698 b . 

i. 698 b [Elon]. 
i. 676* (Selbie), 092 b (Ren- 
del Harris), 
i. 698 b ; ii. 131* 

iii. 672 b (Chapman); i. 
676* (Selbie). 

i. 698 b . 

ii. 199* (Davidson). 

L 698 b (Barnes). 

i. 698 b . 


Eltolad 
Elul . 

Eluzai . 
Elymseans 
Elymais 
Elymas 
Elyon . 

Elzabad 

Elzaplian 

Emadabun (Ap.) 
Ematheis (Ap.) 
Embalming . 


Embroidery . 

Emek-keziz . 

Emerald 

Emerods 

Emim .... 

Eminent 
Emmanuel . 

Emmaus 
Emmer (Ap.) 
Emmerutli (Ap.) . 
Emulation . 

Enable.... 
Enaim .... 
Enan .... 
Enasibus (Ap.) . 

Encampment by the 
Sea . . . . 

Enchantment 

End . 

Endamage . 
Endeavour . 

Endirons 
En-dor. 

Endow, Endue . 
En-eglaim 
Enemessar (Ap.) . 
Eneneus(Ap.) 

Enflame 
Engage 
En-gannim . 

En-gedi 

Engine.... 
Engrafted . 
Engraving . 
En-haddah . 
En-hakkore . 

En-hazor 
Enjoin. 

Enlarge, Enlargement 
En-mishpat . 


i. 698 b . 

L 698 b ; iv. 765 b (Abra¬ 
hams). 

L 698 b ; ii. 132*. 
i. 674 b (Sayce). 
i. 698 b (H. A. White), 
i. 247* (Massie). 
i. 682* (Selbie); iL 199* 
(Davidson). 

L 699*; ii. 132*. 

L 697 b [Elizaphan]; ii. 

125*. 
i. 699*. 
i. 699*. 

L 332 b (Nicol); ii. 774* 
(Driver); Ext. 195*, 
197* (Wiedemann). 

L 699* (Mackie), 158 b 
(Flinders Petrie). 

L 699 b . 

iv. 620* (Flinders Petrie). 
L 699 b (Beecher); iii. 325* 
(Macalister). 

L 700* (Beecher); ii. 166 b , 
167 b . 

i. 700*. 

ii. 454* [Immanuel]. 

L 700* (Conder). 

i. 700 b . 
i. 700 b . 
i. 700 b 
i. 700 b . 

i. 700 b (Ryle). 

L 700 b . 
i. 701*. 

i. 701* (Rendel Harris); 
iv. 537*. 

[See Divination, Exor¬ 
cism, Magic]. 

L 701* (Hastings). 

L 701 b . 

L 701 b (Hastings). 

L 702*. 

i. 702* (Conder). 
i. 702 b (Hastings), 
i. 702 b . 

L 702 b (Marshall). 

L 702 b . 
i. 702 b . 
i. 703*. 

i. 703* (Conder). 

L 703* (Hull); iL 313 b 
(Welch). 

L 703 b (Barnes), 
i. 703 b . 

L 703 b (Mackie). 

L 704*. 
i. 704*. 
i. 704 b . 
i. 704 b . 

i. 704 b (Hastings), 
i. 704 b ; iii. 67* (Driver) ; 
Ext. 616 b (Kautzsch). 
[See Kadesh]. 
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Ennatan (Ap.) • 

Enoch .... 
Enoch in NT 
Enoch, (Ethiopia) Book 
of . 

Date and History . 
Demonology • . 

Doctrine of God 
Elements in Book, 
Characteristics, 
and Dates 
Eschatology 

Influence on Jewish 
Literature. 
on the NT . 
Messianic Hope 
Messianic Titles 
Original Language . 
Parallels with Jude. 
Relation to Book of 
Revelation . 
Versions . 

Enoch, Book of the 
Secrets of 

Analysis of Contents 
Anthropology . 

Date and Authorship 
Language, and Place 
of Writing . 
Millennium 
MSS, Editions and 
Translations. 
Relation to Jewish 
and Christian 
Literature . 
Satan 

Seven Heavens 
Enoch (city) 

Enos .... 
En-rimraon . 

En-rogel 

Enrolment . 

Ensample . 
En-shemesh . 

Ensign.... 
Ensue .... 
En-tappuah. 
En-timinna . 

Entreat 

Envy .... 
Epsenetus . 

Epaphras 
Epaphroditus 
Ephah (person) . 
Ephah (weight) . 

Ephai .... 
Epher .... 
Ephes-dammim . 
Ephesian 

Ephesians, Diana of the 


i. 704 b . 

i. 704 b (Boyd). 

L 705* (Chase). 

i. 705 b (Charles). 

L 705 b . 

L 593* (Whitehouse); 

Ext. 290* (Fairweather). 
Ext. 277* (Fairweather). 


i. 706 b . 

L 708 b , 742 b -744*; iii. 670* 
(Salmond). 

i. 708*. 
i. 708 b . 

Ext. 298* (Fairweather). 

L 708 b ; iv. 583* (Driver), 
i. 705 b . 

iL 801 b (Chase). 

iv. 261 b (Porter). 

L 706*. 

L 708 b (Charles), 
i. 710*. 
i. 710 b . 
i. 709 b . 

i. 709*. 
i. 711*. 

L 709*. 


i. 709 b . 

iv. 409* (Whitehouse). 
i. 711*. 
i. 704 b . 

i. 711* (Ryle), 
i. 711* (Selbie). 

L 711 b (Stenning); ii. 387* 
(Warren), 
iv. 183* [Quirinius], 

L 712* (Hastings), 
i. 712*. 

i. 237 b (Barnes), 
i. 712*. 
i. 712*. 

i. 225* (Hommel). 

ii. 478* (Hastings), 
i. 712 b (Stewart). 

L 713* (Headlam). 
i. 713* (Milligan). 

L 713* (Milligan), 
i. 713 b ; ii. 127*- b . 

iv. 910 b if. (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy), 
i. 713 b . 

i. 713 b ; ii. 129*, 130*. 
i. 713 b . 

i. 713 b (Ramsay). 

L 605*, 722* ff., 724** b 
(Ramsay). 


Ephesians, Epistle to . 
Analysis . 
Authorship and Date 
Destination 
Doctrine . 

Origen’s Comment¬ 
ary . . 

Place of Composition 
Use in Other Chris¬ 
tian Literature 
Ephesus 

City Government . 
Cult of the bee 
Jews in . 

St. Paul's prison 
Temple . 

Eplilal .... 
Epliod .... 


Ephod (person) . . 

Ephphatha . 

Ephraem 

Ephraim (person and 
tribe) 

Ephraim (town) . 
Ephraim (forest) • 
Ephraim, Gate of ' . 
Ephraim (Mount) 
Ephrath, Ephrathah • 


Ephrathite . 

Epliron (person) . 
Ephron (place) 
Epicureans • 

Epilepsy 

Epiphanes, Antiochus. 
and Maccabees. 
in the Book of Daniel 

Epiphanius . 

Epiphora 
Epistle . • 

Epizeuxis . • • 

Eponym Canon . 
Equal .... 
Er . 

Eran . 

Erastus 

Erech .... 


Eresh-kigal . 
Eri 

Eridu . 


Esaias . 


i. 714* (Lock). 

L 714*. 
i. 715 b . 
i. 718*. 

L 720*. 

Ext. 493 b . 
i. 718 b . 

i. 716*. 

i. 720 b (Ramsay), 
i. 723*. 

Ext. 116 b , 123*. 

Ext. 93 b (Schiirer). 
i. 725*. 

i. 722* ff.; Ext. 120*. 
i. 725 b ; ii. 126*. 
i. 725 b (Driver), 55 b (N. 
J. D. White); iv. 598* 
(Whitehouse), 840* (A. 
R. S. Kennedy); Ext 
641 b (Kautzscli). 
i. 727*. 
i. 727*. 

Ext. 453 b (Stenning). 

i. 727* (Millar); iL 130* 
(Chrtis). 

i. 728* (J. H. Kennedy). 

i. 728* (Henderson). 

ii. 593 b (Conder). 
i. 727 b (Millar). 

L 728 b (Davison), 281* 
(Conder); iv. 193* 
(Driver), 
i. 728 b . 

i. 728 b (Ryle), 
i. 728 b . 

i. 728 b (Conybeare); iii. 
85U b (Kilpatrick). 

iii. 327 b (Macalister). 
i. 105 b (Moss). 

iii. 181* (Fairweather). 
i. 552* (Curtis); iii. 227 b 
(James). 

i. 120 b ; iv. 240 b (Porter); 

Ext. 339 b (Menzies). 
Ext. 165 b (Konig). 
i. 729 b (Bartlet); Ext 
40U b ff. (Ramsay). 

Ext. 163 b (Kftnig). 
i. 179 b (Hommel). 
i. 731 b (Hastings), 
i. 732*; ii. 125 bM ». 
i. 732*; ii. 130*. 
i. 732* f. 

i. 732* (I. A. Pinches), 
224 b , 226 b (Hommel); 
Ext. 534* (Jastrow). 
Ext. 574 b (Jastrow). 
i. 732 b ; ii. 131 b . 
i. 215 b , 224 b (Hommel), 
643 b (Sayce); Ext 533 b 
(Jastrow). 

L 733*. 
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Esar-haddon 

Esau .... 

Buried at Hebron 

Clan. 

Eschatology (Apocry¬ 
phal and Apoca¬ 
lyptic) . 

Authorities 

Conceptions govern¬ 
ing later Jewish 
Eschatology . 

Development, His¬ 
torical . 

Gehenna • 


Hades 

Heaven . 

Immortality • 
Judgment 


Last Woes 
Messianic Hope 


Paradise . 


Persian influence 
Resurrection . 


Return from Disper¬ 
sion 
Sheol 

Tartarus . 
in Apocalypse of 
Baruch 

Book of Baruch 
Enoch, Ethiopic . 
Enoch, Slavonic . 

4 Ezra . 

Jubilees 

1 Maccabees . 

2 Maccabees . 

4 Maccabees. 
Moses, Assumption 
of 

Psalms of Solomon 

Salathiel, Apoca¬ 
lypse of 
extra vol.— 50 


L 733* (Sayce), 188 b f. 

(Hommel). 

L 733 b (Cowan), 
iii. 198* (Warren). 

Ext. 75** b (Jastrow). 


i. 741 b (Charles); Ext. 

302* IF. (Fairweather). 

i. 741 b . 


i. 742*. 

i. 742 b ff ; Ext. 302* ff. 
(Fairweather). 

i 742 b f., 744*, 745 b , 747*; 
ii 119 b ; Ext. 305* (Fair- 
weather). 

L 742 b , 745*; ii. 274 b f. 
(Salmond). 

ii. 322*ff. (Salmond); Ext. 
305* (Fairweather). 

Ext. 291 b f. (Fairweather). 
i. 742 b , 743*- b , 744*- b , 

746*- b , 747** b , 749*; 
Ext. 303* ff. (Fair- 
weatlier). 

L 745* 748*. 

i. 742 b , 743*- b , 744*- b , 
746*- b , 747** b , 748** b ; 

iii. 354* (Stanton); Ext. 
296* ff.*(Fairweather). 

L 747*; iii. 670*- b (Sal¬ 
mond) ; Ext. 304 b (Fair- 
weather). 

iv. 990 b , 993 b (Moulton); 

Ext. 307* (Fairweather). 
L 742 b , 743*- b , 744 b , 745*- b , 
746*- b , 747** b , 748 b ; iv. 
232 b f. (E. R. Bernard); 
Ext. 305 b ff. (Fair- 
weather). 

i. 743*, 748 b . 

i. 742 b , 743*- b , 745 b , 747*- b ; 

Ext. 304* (Fairweather). 
i. 742 b f. 

i. 746 b . 
i. 747*. 

i. 742 b ff, 744*. 
i. 746*. 
i. 747*. 
i. 745*. 
i. 744 b . 

i. 745*; iv. 233* (E. R. 

Bernard), 
i. 740 b . 

i. 745 b . 

i. 744 b ; iv. 163* (James); 
Ext. 299* (Fairweather). 

i. 747 b . 


Eschatology (Apocr. 
and Apoc.)— 
in Sibylline Oracles. 
Sirach . 

Testaments of the 
XII Patriarchs . 
Tobit . 

Wisdom 


Eschatology (OT) 

Individual 
Death . 

Heaven. 
Immortality . 

Life . 

Resurrection. 
Sheol 

National . 

Day of the Lord 

Messianic Hope . 


OT contribution to 
Christian Eschat¬ 
ology 

Eschatology (NT) 
Apostolic . 

Acts 
Hebrews 
James . 

John 

Jude 

Matthew 

Pauline Epistles . 

Petrine. 

Revelation . 
Christ’s Eschatology 
Gehenna . 

Hades 
Heaven . 

Hell . 

Intermediate State . 

Judgment. 

Kingdom of Christ . 

Life .... 
Millennial Reign 


i. 743 b ; iii. 227 b (James), 
i. 742 b ; iv. 233* (E. R. 
Bernard), 550 b (Nestle). 

i. 744*; iv. 724 b . 
i. 743 b . 

i. 746*; iv. 233* (E. R. 
Bernard), 930* (Sieg¬ 
fried). 

i. 734 b (Davidson); Ext. 

668*, 710 b (Kautzsch). 

L 738 b . 

i. 739*; iii. 114 b ff (G. C. 
Martin). 

ii. 320* ff. (Salmond). 

i. 739 b , 741*; iv. 159* 
(Davison). 

i. 739*; iii 114* ff. (G. C. 
Martin). 

iv. 232* (E. R. Bernard), 
i. 739 b ; Ext. 668* 
(Kautzsch). 
i. 735*. 

i. 735 b ; Ext. 691 b , 710 b 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 735*; ii. 488 b (G. A. 
Smith); iii. 352* ff. 
(Stanton); iv. 121 b ff. 
(Davidson), 159 b ff. 
(Davison); Ext. 295 b f. 
(Fairweather), 694 b ff 
(Kautzsch). 


i. 738*. 

i. 749 b (Salmond). 
i. 753* ff. 
i. 33* (Headlam). 
i. 755*. 
i. 753 b . 

i. 754 b ; ii 727 b (Reynolds), 
i. 753 b . 

iii. 302* (Bartlet). 
i. 755*; iii. 729*- b (Find- 
lay). 

i. 753 b ; iii. 766* ff., 795*, 
797 b (Chase). 

i. 754 b ; iv. 261** b (Porter), 
i. 750* ff 

i. 752 b ; ii. 120* (Charles), 
344* 345 b ff (Salmond). 

i 752 b , 754*; ii 275 b 

ii. 321* ff 

i. 752 b ; ii. 344*. 
i. 752*, 756*; iii. 729* 
(Findlay). 

i. 751*, 753 b , 754*- b , 755*- b . 

[See Judgment], 
i. 750*, 753 b , 755 b . [See 
Kingdom of God], 
i. 754 b . [See Life], 
i 755*, 756*. [See Mil¬ 
lennium]. 
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Eschatology (NT)— 
Paradise . 
Parousia . 

Resurrection • 


Retribution . . 

Universal Restora¬ 
tion 
Eschew 
Esdraelon . 

Esdras, First Book of 
Contents . 

MSS and Text 
Object 

Reception and use . 
Relation to Canoni¬ 
cal Ezra 

Time and Place of 
Composition. 

Title 

Esdras, Second Book of 
Character and Date 
Contents . 

Doctrine of Original 
Sin 

Eschatology . 
Messiah, Doctrine of 

Original Language 
and VSS . 
Prayer in 
Reception • 

Title . • 

Esdris (Ap.) . 

Esek .... 
Eserebias (Ap.) . 
Eehan .... 
Eshbaal 

Eshban 

Eshcol (person) . 

„ (place) 

Eshek . • • • 

Eshtaol • • • 

Eshtemoa . • • 

Eshtemoh . • . 

Eshton 

Esli .... 
Espousal, Espouse 
Espy .... 
Essenes 


Parallels with Early 
Christianity. 

Parsi influence on . 
Priests of Diana 


L 752 b ; iiL 671*. 

L 750 b , 753 b , 764*- b . [See 
Parousia]. 

i.751 b ,754** b ,755*- b ,756 b ; 
iv. 233* ff. (E. R. Ber- 
nard). [See Resurrec¬ 
tion]. 

L 752 b , 753 b , 755*- b ; iiL 
677 b f. (Adams Brown). 

L 764* 756*. 

L 757* (Hastings). 

L 757* (Ewing); iv. 892 b 
(Barnes). 

L 758* (Thackeray). 

L 758 b 
L 762 b . 
i. 761*. 
i. 758 b . 

L 759* tC 

L 761 b . 
i. 758*. 

i. 763 a (Thackeray), 
i. 764 b ff. 

L 764*. 

iv. 532* (E. R. Bernard); 

Ext. 293* (Fairweather). 
i. 747* (Charles); ii. 120“. 
iiL 355* (Stanton); Ext. 
300* (Fairweather). 

i. 763 a . 

iv. 42 b (Bernard), 
i. 766 u . 
i. 763*. 
i. 766 b . 
i. 766 b . 
i. 766 b . 

i. 766 b 

ii. 501 b [Ishbosheth], 
131*. 

i. 766 b . 
i. 766 b . 
i. 766 b . 

i. 767*; ii. 131*- b . 
i. 767* (Henderson); ii. 
127 b (Curtis). 

L 767* (Henderson); ii. 

129* (Curtis). 

L 767* [Eshtemoa]. 
i. 767*; ii. 128 b . 
i. 767*. 
i. 767*. 

i. 767 b (Hastings). 

L 767 b (Conybeare), 112 b 
(Porter); Ext. 53 b 
(Buhl). 

L 770 b . 

iv. 992* (J. H. Moulton), 
i 605 b (Ramsay). 


Estate. 

Esteem, Estimation 
Esther. 

Esther, Book of . 
Additions to • 
Canonicity 
Date and Author 
ship 

Historicity 
Persian influence on 
Esyelus (Ap.) 

Etam . 

Etana Legend 
Etham. 

Ethan . • • 


Ethanim . . 

Ethanus (Ap.) . 

Ethbaal 

Ether .... 

Ethics .... 
of OT and Apoc¬ 
rypha . 

of Pentateuch and 
Historical 
Books . 

Decalogue. 

Deuteronomy . 

Priestly Code . 

of Prophetical 
Literature 

Conscious Union 
with God 

Evil, Theory of 

Morality and 
Ceremony 

of Psalms 

God’s Character 
the Moral 
Ideal 

Problem of Suf¬ 
fering . 

of Wisdom Litera¬ 
ture 

Ecclesiastes 

Job . 

Proverbs . 

Summary of OT 

Ethics 
of NT . 

Christ’s Teaching 
in Parables . 

in the Sermon 
on the Mount 

Epistles 

Attitude oi 
Church to the 
World . . 


i. 772* (Hastings). 

L 772* (Hastings). 

L 772 b (M'Clymont). 
i. 773 b (M'Clymont). 
i. 774*- b . 

i. 773 b ; iiL 614* (Woods). 

i. 775 b 
L 774 b 

iv. 993* (J. H. Moulton), 
i. 776 b 

L 776 b (Conder); iL 128* 
(Curtis). 

i. 222* (Hommel). 

L 776 b (Chapman), 803** \ 
L 776 b (Selbie); ii. 123*, 
125*, 129* (Curtis) ; iv. 
37*, 152* (Davison), 
i. 777*; iv. 765*. 
i. 777*. 

L 777* (Burney), 
i. 777*. 

i. 777* (Strong). 

i. 777 b ff. ; Ext. 294* (Fair- 
weather), 624*, 664* 

(Kautzsch.) 


i. 778*. 

i. 778 b ; Ext. 633 b f. 
i. 779*; Ext. 687 b f. 
i. 778 b ; Ext. 722 b f. 

i. 779 b ; Ext 709 b 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 78U*. 
i. 780*. 

i. 780 b . 

i. 781*; iv. 156 b ff. (Davi 
son). 


i. 781* f. 

i. 781 b ; Ext. 726 b f. 

i. 782*. 
i. 782 b . 
i. 782 b 
i. 782*. 

i. 783*. 

L 873* ff. 

i. 784*. 

i. 783 b . [See Sermon on 
the Mount], 
i. 784 b ff. 


L 785 b . 
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Ethics of NT Epp.— 

Christian Virtues L 786* ff, 

Faith . . L 787*. 

Hope . . L 787 b . 

Humility . i. 786 b . 

Love . . i 787 b . 

Self-control . L 787*. 

Whole-hearted¬ 
ness . . L 786*. 

Gospel of St. John L 784* 

Ethiopia . . . L 789*, 536*(Margolionth). 

Geography . L 789*. 

History . . i. 789 b . i 

Language . i. 790*. j 

Name . . L 789*. 

Ethiopian Eunuch • L 790 b (Margoliouth), 
499* (Grieve); iiL 836* 
(Cowan). 

Ethiopian Woman • i. 790 b (Margoliouth). 

Ethiopia Version . i. 791* (Charles). 

Canonical Books . i. 791*. 

Critical Value . . i. 792 b . 

Date . . . L 792 b . 

MSS. . . . i. 791*. 

Printed Editions . i. 791 b . 

Text, Source of . i. 791 l *. 

Eth-kazin . . . i. 793*. 

Ethnan . . i. 793*; ii. 128*. 

Ethnarch . i. 793* (Headlam). 

Ethni . . i. 793* ; ii. 123*. 

Ethnology . . Ext. 72* ff. (Jastrow). 

Eubulus . . i. 793*. 

Eucharist . . . i. 461* (Armitage Robin¬ 

son), 489 b , 490 b (Robert¬ 
son ); ii. 636* ff. (San- 
day); iii. 316 b (Adeney); 
iv. 347* ff. (Paterson). 

Euergetes . . . L 271* [Benefactor]. 

Eumenes . . i. 793* (Moss). 

Eunice . . i. 793 b (Lock). 

Eunomius . . Ext. 500 b (Turner). 

Eunuch . . i. 793 b (G. Walker). 

Ethiopian . i. 790 b (Margoliouth). 

Euodia . . i. 794* (Gibb). 

Eupator(Ap.) . i. 794*. 

Euphemism . . Ext. 164 b (Kbnig). 

Euphrates . . . i 794* (Sayce). 

Jewish settlements . Ext. 92* (Schurer). 
Eupolemus (Ap.). . i 794 b . 

Euraquilo, Euroclydon i. 794 b (Dickson). 

Eusebius of Caesarea . iii. 641* f. (Stanton); iv. 

240 b (Porter); Ext. 
340* (Menzies), 426* 
(Tasker), 497 b (Turner). 
Eusebius of Emesa . Ext. 498* (Turner). 
Euthymius Zigabenus Ext. 486 b (Turner). 
Eutychus . . . L 795 b (Headlam); iii 

329* (Macalist-er). 

Evagrius-Euthalius . Ext. 524 b ff. (Turner). 
Evangelist . . / L 796 b (Massie), 433 b 

note (Gayford). 

Eve . . . . i. 797* (Bennett). 

Eve, Gospel of . . Ext. 438 b (Tasker). 

Evening . . • iv. 766* (Abrahams). 

Event • • • • i 797 b . 


Everlastingness . . L 797 b . 

Every . . . . L 797 b . 

Evi . . . L 798*. 

Evidence, Evidently . L 798* (Hastings). 

Evil • • • . L 798* (Hastings), 780* 

(Strong), 843 b f. (J. H. 
Bernard); iv. 408* 
(Whitehonse). 

Evil Eye • • • iiL 208* (Whitehonse); iv. 

604 b ; Ext 154* (Ram¬ 
say), 654* (Jastrow). 

Evil-Merodach . • L 798 b (Price), 229* 

(Hommel). 

Evil Speaking . • iv. 552 1 * (Garvie). 

Evil Spirit . . . [See Demon]. 

Evil Spirit from God . ii. 494* (Swete); iv. 116 b 
(Davidson). 

Exact . . . L 798 b (Hastings). 

Exceed . . i. 799* (Hastings). 

Excellency . . i. 799 b (Hastings). 

Excellent, Most Excel¬ 
lent . . . . i. 800* (Headlam). 

Except . i. 800* (Hastings). 

Exchanger . .iiL 432 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

nedy). 

Excommunication . L 800 b (Adams Brown), 
534 b (Denney). 

Execntioner . i. 801 b . 

Exercise i. 802* (Hastings). 

Exile iL 514* (Barnes). 

Exodns and Journey to 

Canaan . . . L 802 b (Harris and Chap 

man). 

Date • . . L 398 b f. (Curtis). 

Exodus (Book) . . L 806* (Harford - Bat- 

tersby). 

Analysis of Con¬ 
tents— 

Israel in Egypt . i. 806 b . 

Egypt to Sinai . L 807 b . 

Sinai . . . L 808 b . 

Historical Character L 811*. 

Laws in Exodus— 

Covenant, Ten 

Words of . i. 810*. • 

Book of . . i. 810*. 

Decalogue . . i. 810*. 

Judgments, Book 
of . . i. 810*. 

Leading ideas . . i. 811*. 

Tabernacle in 
Exodus. • . i. 810 b . 

Exorcism . . • i. 811 b (Whitehonse); 

Ext. 551 b ff. (Jastrow). 
Expect, Expectation . L 813* (Hastings). 
Expedient . . . i. 813*. 

Experience . . . i. 813*. 

Experiment . i. 813 b . 

Expiation . . i. 197 b [Atonement]; iv 

128* [Propitiation]. 
Explainers . . . Ext. 65 b (Schechter). 

Exposure . L 524 b f. (Poucher). 

Express . . . L 813 b . 

Exquisite . • . L 813 b . 

Extinct . . • L 813 b . 
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Extreme 
Eye (verb) . 
Eye (subst.) 
Evil. 


Paint 

Salve 

Eyeservice . 
Ezbai . 
Ezbon . 
Ezekias (Ap.) 
Ezekiel 
Dumbness 


Ezekiel, Book 
Analysis of Contents 
Authenticity and 
Unity . 

Epoch-making char¬ 
acter 

Eschatology . 
Literary History 
Literary Style. 

Parallels with 
Leviticus 

Priesthood in . 

Religious Teaching. 

Idea of God . 

Individual respon¬ 
sibility 

Symbolic actions 
Visions . 

Ezel. 

Ezem . 

Ezer .... 

Ezion-geber 

Eznite.... 

Ezora(Ap.). 

Ezra . 

Ezra (Book) 

Ezrah .... 

Ezrahite 

Ezri . 

Ezril (Ap.) . 

Fable . . . . 


Fables and Genealogies 


L 813 b . 

i. 814*. 

i. 814* (Maclde). 

iiL 208* (Whitehouse); 
iv. 604 b ; Ext. 154* 
(Ramsay), 554* (Jas- 
trow). 

L 814 b (Mackie); ii. 182 b 
(Hastings); iii. 639 b . 

L 814 b (Mackie ); iiL 44 b 
(Ramsay). 

L 814 b . 

L 814 b ; iL 132 b . 

i. 814 b ; ii. 130 b , 131 b . 

L 814 b . 

L 814 b (Skinner). 

L816 b ; iv. 115*(Davidson); 
Ext. 175 b f. (Konig), 
673* f. (Kautzsch). 

L 817* (Skinner). 

L 817*. 

i. 817*. 

Ext. 701 b (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 703 b f. (Kautzsch). 

L 819 b 

L 818*; iiL 32* (Margo- 
liouth). 

iiL 108* (Harford - Bat- 

tersby). 

iv. 77 b (Baudissin); Ext. 
705* (Kautzsch). 

L 818 b ; Ext. 701 b ff. 

(Kautzsch). 

L 818 b ; Ext. 701 b 

(Kautzsch). 

i. 819*; Ext. 702* 

(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 175* ff. (Konig), 
678* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 676* (Kautzsch). 

L 820* (Stenning). 

L 208 b [Azmon]. 

L 820*; ii. 128*, 129*, 130*, 
132*. 

L 820* (Selbie). 

L 38 b [Adino]. 

L 820 b . 

L 820 b (Batten); ii. 123 b 
(Curtis). 

i. 821 b ffl (Batten). 

i. 824 b ; iL 129*. 

L 824 b . 

i. 824 b . 

L 824 b 

i. 825* (Massie); iiL 660* 
(Kttnig), 663* (Plum- 
mer). 

i. 825*(Massie); iL 187 b f. 
(Headlam); iv. 770 b 
(Lock). 


Face . • • • 

Covering the Face . 
Fact .... 
Fain .... 
Faint . 

Fair .... 
Fair Havens 

Fairs .... 
Faith .... 

Biblical Conception 
Historical Presenta¬ 
tion in OT 
in NT . 
Justiiication by 


Philological Expres¬ 
sion in NT 
in OT . 
in Philo 
in LXX 

Teaching of Christ . 
of Ep. to Hebrews 
Epp. of St. Peter 
St. James 
St. John . 

St. Paul . 

and Works 
Faithless 
Falcon • 

Fall (verb) . 

Fall (noun) . 

Allusions in OT . 
in Apocrypha 

Doctrine of NT 

Interpretation, Me¬ 
thods of 

Parallels, Baby¬ 
lonian 

Zoroastrian . 

and Death 


and Evolution 
and Free Will 
Fallow Deer 
False Witness 

Fame . 

Familiar 
Family 
Famine 
in Egypt . 
under Claudius 


L 825 b (Mackie) ; Ext. 

639* f. (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 172* (Kfinig). 
i. 825 b (Hastings), 
i. 826* (Hastings). 

L 826*. 

L 826 b . 

L 826 b (Muir); ii. 311 1 
(Hull). 

L 826 b [Fair], 
i. 827* (Warfield), 787* 
(Strong), 
i. 836 b . 

L 831 b f£ 

L 833 b ff. 

L 835*, 837* ff.; iL 334 b 
(Bruce); iii. 724* 
(Findlay); iv. 283 b 
(Stevens), 303 b 
(Robertson). [See 
Justification]. 

i. 828 b iL 
i. 827*. 
i. 828 b . 
i. 828*. 
i. 834*. 

L 835 b ; ii. 334 b (Bruce), 
i. 835 b . 

L 834 b ; ii. 546* (Mayor), 
i. 836*. 

i. 835*; iii. 724* (Findlay), 
i. 834 b ; ii. 546* (Mayor), 
i. 838 b . 
i. 838 b 

i. 838 b (Hastings), 
i. 839* (J. H. Bernard); 

Ext. 667 b (Kautzsch). 

L 840 b . 

i 840 b ; Ext. 292 b (Fair- 
weather), 
i. 841* tf. 

i. 840*. 

L 839 b , 216* (Hommel); 

Ext. 574* (Jastrow). 
i. 839*. 

i. 841*- b , 845*; iii. 721* 
(Findlay); iv. 535* (E. 
R. Bernard); Ext. 
292 b f. (Fairweather). 

L 843*. 

iv. 920 b (Stanton). 

L 845 b ; iL 36 b . 
iiL 112 b f. (W. P. Pater¬ 
son), 576 b f. (Ferries). 

L 845 b (Hastings), 
i. 846* (Hastings). 

L 846* (Bennett). 

L 850 b (Warren). 
iL 773 b (Driver), 
i. 416 b (Turner); Ext 
480* (Ramsay). 
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Famish 


L 852*. 

Felix . 



ii. 1* (Bobertson); i. 417 b ft 

Fan, Fanner 


L 862*, 61*. 




(Turner). 

Fancy . 


L 852*. 

Fellow. 



ii. 2* (Hastings). 

Far 


L 852* (Hastings). 

Felspar 



iv. 620 b (Flinders Petrie). 

Fare, Farewell . 


L 852 b (Hastings). 

Fence . 



ii. 3*. 

Farthing 


iiL 428 b f. (A. B. S. Ken- 

Fenced Cities 



ii. 3* (Warren). 



nedy). 

Ferret . 



ii. 4*. 

Fashion 


L 853* (Hastings). 

Fervency, Fervent 


ii. 4*. 

Fast . 


L 864*. 

Festival 

. 


[See Feasts]. 

Fasting 


i. 854* (Stanton). 

Festns . 

. 


ii. 4* (Bobertson); i. 418 b ft 

Mourning 


iii 454* (Nicol). 




(Turner). 

in OT 


L 854*. 

Fetch • 

. 


ii. 5* (Hastings). 

in NT . 


i 855*. 

Fetish • 

. 


iii. 879 b note (W h i t e- 

Christ’s Teaching 

L 855*. 




house); Ext. 628 b 

Practice in Early 





(Kautzsch). 

Church 


L 855 b . 

Fetter . 



ii. 5 b (Carslaw). 

Fasts . 


i 862* (Harding). 

Fever . , 


. 

iii. 323 b (Macalister). 

Fat as Food 


ii 39* (Macalister); iv. 

Field, FnlWs 

. 

. 

’ii. 72 b (Ewing). 



487* (Post). 

Fiery Serpent 

. 

. 

iii. 330* (Macalister); iv. 

in Sacrifice 


iv. 332*, 333*- b (Paterson); 




458 b (Strachan), 460* 



Ext. 618* f. (Kautzsch). 




(Post). 

Fat (verb) . 


i. 855 b . 

Fifty . 

. 

. 

iii. 564 b (Kttnig). 

Fat (vessel). 


i 855 b . 

Figs . 

. 

. 

ii. 6 b (Post), 30 b (Mac- 

Fate . 


[Sea Free Will]. 




alister). 

Father 


L 848* (Bennett). 

Figure . 

. 

. 

ii. 6 b (Hastings). 

God as 


[See God]. 

Filigree 

. 

. 

iii.636*(A. B.S. Kennedy). 

Fathom 


iv. 909 b (A. B. S. Ken- 

Fill . 

. 

. 

ii. 7*. 



nedy). 

Fill the hand 

• 

. 

L 475 b (Hastings) ; iL 296 b 

Fatling 


i 856*. 




(Aglen); iv. 70 b (Bau- 

Fauchion 


L 856*. 




dissin). 

Fault . 


i. 856* (Hastings). 

Fillet • • 

• 

• 

iL 7 b (Hastings) ; iv. 657 b 

Favour 


i. 856 b (Hastings), 857* 




(A. K. S. Kennedy). 



(Aglen). 

Fine 

• 

• 

ii. 7 b (Hastings). 

Fayfim Gospel Frag- 


Fines (Punishment) 

• 

i. 524 b (Poucher). 

ment 

. 

Ext. 428 b (Tasker). 

Fir 



iL 8* (Post). 

Fear . 

. 

i 857* (Hastings), 858 b 

Fire 



iL 9* (James Patrick). 



(Burrows). 

Firebrand . 



i. 314 b [Brand]. 

Feasts . 

. 

i. 859* (Harding); Ext. 

Firepan 



i. 365 b ; U. 40 b . 



662*, 718* (Kautzsch). 

Firkin . 



iv.913 b (A.K.S. Kennedy). 

Hospitality 

. 

ii. 42 b (Macalister). 

Firmament . 



L 502 b (Wliitehouse), 215* 

Minor Festivals — 






(Hommel) ; ii. 501* 

Baskets 

. 

i. 862*. 




(Armitage Bobinson) ; 

Captured Fortress 

i. 862 a . 




Ext. 572* (Jastrow). 

Dedication 

of 


FirstV irn, Death of 

• 

iii. 892* (Macalister). 

Temple 

. 

i. 862*. 

Dedication of 

. 

• 

iii. 688 b (W. J. Moulton); 

Nicanor 

. 

i. 862*. 




iv. 70** b (Baudissin), 

Purim . 


i. 86l b . [See Purim]. 




334 b (Paterson); Ext. 

Beading of the Law 

i. 862*. 




618 b , 719* (Kautzsch). 

Wood Offering 

. 

i. 862*. 

Bights of . 

• 

• 

L 849* (Bennett); ii. 341*. 

New Moon 

. 

i. 859 b . [See New Moon]. 

First-fruits . 

• 

• 

iL 10 b (Peake). 

Passover and Un- 


Belation to Tithe 


iv. 780* (Peake). 

leavened Bread 


L 860*. [See Mazzoth, 

Firstling 

. 


ii. m 



Passover]. 

Fish . 

. 


ii. ll b (Post); iiL 492*. 

Pentecost . 


i. 861*. [See Pente¬ 

i Clean and Unclean 


ii. 11*, 37* (Macalister). 



cost]. 

Worship • 

. 


ii. 12* (Post); i. 195*(H. A 

Sabbath . 


i 859*. [See Sabbath]. 




White), 544* (Beecher). 

Sabbatical Year 


i. 859 b . [See Sabbatical 

Fisher . 



ii. 12*. 



Year]. 

Fishing 



iL 12* (Eddy). 

Tabernacles 


L 861*. [See Tabernacles, 

Fish Gate . 



iL 593*. 



Feast of]. 

Fish Pool . 



iL 13* (Selbie). 

Trumpets. 


L 859 b . [See Trumpets, 

Fitches 



ii. 13* (Post), 28 1 ’ (Mao* 



Feast of]. 




alister). 

Year of Juhile . 


L 860*. [See Sabbatical 

Five . 



iiL 564* (Ktinig). 



Year]. 

Flag . 



iL 13* (Post). 

Feign . 


ii. 1* (Hastings). 

Flagon. 



iL 18 b (Selbie). 
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Flax .... 

iL 13 b (Post). 

Food— 


Flaying 

L 525* (Poucher). 

Condiments 

ii. 38 b . 

Flea . . . • 

ii. 14*. 

Anise . 

ii. 38 b ; i. 99* (Post). 

Flesh .... 

ii. 14* (Laidlaw); iv. 

Coriander 

ii. 38 b ; L 479 b (Port). 


165* ff.; Ext 666 b 

Cummin . 

ii. 38 b ; i. 632 b (Post). 


(Kautzsch). 

Hyssop . 

ii. 38», 442* (Post). 

and Spirit • • 

iv. 612*; iii. 720*- b 

Mint 

ii. 38 b ; iii. 379* (Post). 


(Findlay); Ext 666 b 

Mustard 

ii. 38 b ; iii. 463* (Port). 


(Kautzsch). 

Salt . 

ii. 38*; iv. 355* (Hull). 

Fleshahook . 

ii. 40 b (Macalister). 

Cookery . 

ii. 39 b . 

Fleshly, Fleshy . 

ii. 15*. 

Feasts 

ii. 42 b . 

Flesh-pot 

ii. 40* (Macalister). 

Manna 

ii. 38 b ; iii. 236*. 

Flies .... 

ii. 25* (Post). 

Meals 

ii. 41*. 

Plague of. 

iii. 890* (Macalister). 

Taboos 

ii. 38 b ff, 395 b (Skinner)! 

Flint .... 

ii. 15* (James Patrick). 


iv. 826* ff., 829*ff 

Flock .... 

ii 15 b (Post). 


(Peake); Ext. 613* 

Flood (Noah’s) . 

ii 15* (Woods). 


(Kautzsch). 

Double Narrative • 

ii. 16*. 

Vegetable Food . 

ii. 27 b ff 

Historicity 

ii 16". 

Beans . 

ii. 28*; L 260* (Post). 

Parallels among other 


Bitter Herbs 

ii. 29 b ; L 304*(Post); iii. 

peoples 

ii 17* ff. 


687*, 691 b (Moulton). 

Babylonian . 

ii. 17*; i. 221* (Hommel). 

Corn 

ii. 27 b . [See Com]. 

Causes . 

ii. 18*. 

Cucumbers 

ii. 28 b ; i. 531 b (Post). 

Influence of Baby- 


Fitches . 

ii. 28 b , 13* (Post). 

Ionian on Bible 


Fruits . 

ii. 29 b ff., 70 b (Port). 

Story. 

ii. 17 h ; Ext 670* 

Almonds . 

iL 29 b ; i. 67* (Post). 


(Kautzsch). 

Apples 

iL 30*; i. 128* (Post). 

Variety of Details 

ii 20*. 

Dates 

ii. 30*; iii. 657 b (Post). 

References in Scrip- 


Figs . 

ii. 30 b , 6 b (Post). 

ture 

ii. 23 b (Hastings). 

Mulberries 

ii. 31*; iii. 456* (Post). 

Theories of Origin . 

ii. 22*. 

Nuts . 

iL 31*; iii. 574* (Post). 

Type of Baptism 

L 239* (Plummer); iv. 217 b 

Olives 

ii. 31*; iii. 591*, 616* 


(Bartlet). 


(Post). 

Flood .... 

ii 23* (Hastings). 

Pomegranates . 

ii. 31 b ; iv. 14 b (Port). 

Floor .... 

ii 24*, 432 b f. 

Vines. 

ii. 31 b ; iv. 868* (Post). 

Flote .... 

ii. 24*. | 

Vine of Sodom . 

ii. 34 b ; iv. 869 b (Post). 

Flour .... 

ii. 27 b f. (Macalister). 

Walnuts . 

ii. 34 b ; iii. 674 b (Post). 

Flourish 

ii 24*. 

Garlic . 

ii. 29*, 110* (Post). 

Flowers 

ii. 24 b . 

Gourds . 

ii. 28 b . [See Gourd]. 

Flue-net 

ii 24 b . 

Husks . 

ii. 28*, 439* (Post). 

Flute .... 

iii. 461* (Millar). 

Juniper Roots 

ii. 35* 825 b (Post). 

Flux .... 

ii. 24 b ; iii 325* (Mac¬ 

Leeks . 

ii. 29*; iii. 93* (Post). 


alister). 

Lentiles 

ii. 27 b ; iii. 95* (Post). 

Fly ... . 

ii 25*. 

Mallows 

ii. 34 b ; iii 223 b (Post). 

Fly, Flies . 

ii. 25* (Post). 

Melons . 

ii. 28 b ; iii. 337 b (Post). 

Plague 

iii. 890* (Macalister). 

Onions . 

ii. 29*; iii. 624* (Post). 

Fodder 

ii. 25 b , 312 b . 

Vessels 

ii. 40* ff. 

Fold .... 

ii. 25 b (Selbie). 

Wine 

ii. 33* ff.; iv. 869 b (Post). 

Folden.... 

ii 26*. 

Fool . 

ii. 43* (Vos). 

Folk .... 

ii 26*. 

Foolery 

ii. 44 b . 

Follow, Follower 

ii. 26* (Hastings). 

Foot 

ii. 44 b (Mackie). 

Folly .... 

ii. 43* ff. (Vos). 

Footman 

ii. 45* (Hastings). 

Food .... 

ii 27* (Macalister). 

Footstool 

ii. 45 b (Selbie). 

Animal Food . 

ii 35* ff 

For .... 

ii 45 b (Hastings). 

Birds 

ii 36 b . 

Foray .... 

ii. 46 b . 

Butter . 

ii 36*. 

Forbear, Forbearance. 

iL 46 b (Hastings), 47* 

Cheese . 

ii. 36 b . 


(Denney). 

Dove’s Dung 

ii 37*; i 620* (Post); 

Forbid.... 

iL 47 b (Hastings). 


Ext. 470* (Thackeray). 

Force .... 

ii. 48*. 

Eggs . 

ii 37*. 

Ford .... 

iL 48 b (Hull); Ext 873* 

Fish 

ii 37*. 


(Buhl). 

Flesh of Animals . 

ii 35 b , 36 b . 

Forecast 

iL 48 b . 

Honey . 

ii. 37 b ; i 264* (Post). 

Forefront 

ii. 48 b . 

Insects . . . 

ii 37 b . 

Forego.... 

ii. 49* (Hastings). 

Milk . . . 

ii 36*. 

Forehead . 

iL 49* (Selbie). 
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Foreigner . 

iL 49 b (Selbie). 

Fret . 


iL 67 b (Hastings). 

Foreknow, Foreordain 

iL 51 b . 

Friend. 


iL 68* (Aglen). 

Foreknowledge . 

ii. 51 b (Stewart). 

Bridegroom’s . 


i. 327 b (Plummer). 

Forepart 

iL 53 b . 

King’s 


i. 58* [Ahuzzath]; iL 843 b 

Forerunner . 

ii. 54*. 



(Williams). 

Foresail 

Ext. 366 b (Blomfield). 

Fringes 


iL 68 b (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Foreskip 

ii. 54*. 

Frock • 


ii. 70*. 

Foreskin 

i. 442 b f. (Macalister). 

Frog . 


ii. 70*. 

Hill of Foreskins 

L 443*5 ii 169 b ; Ext. 623* 

Plague of Frogs 


iii. 889 b (Macalister). 


(Kautzsch). 

From . 


ii. 70*. 

Forest .... 

iL 54* (Post). 

Frontlets 


iii.872*(A.R. S. Kennedy). 

Foretell 

iL 54 b . [See Prediction]. 

Froward 


iL 70* (Hastings). 

Foreward . 

iL 55*. 

Fruit • 


iL 70 b (Post), 71* (Hast¬ 

Forfeit 

ii. 55*. 



ings), 29 b ff. (Macalis¬ 

Forge, Forger 

iL 55 b . 



ter). 

Forgetfulness 

ii. 55 b (Hastings). 

Frustrate . 


ii. 71*. 

Forgiveness 

ii. 56* (Bethune-Baker). 

Frying-pan . 


i. 318* (Macalister). 

in OT 

ii. 56*. 

Fuel . 


ii. 71 b (A. R. S. Kennedy), 

in NT . 

ii. 56 b ff. 



10* (Patrick). 

Teaching of Christ . 

ii. 57*ff.; Ext. 28 b (Votaw). 

Fugitive 


ii. 72*. 

Analogy of Divine 


Fuldensis, Codex 


Ext. 456 b (Stenning). 

and human 

ii. 57 b . 

Fuller . 


ii. 72* (Wortabet). 

Condition of . 

ii. 57*. 

Fuller’s Field 


ii. 72 b (Ewing). 

Unpardonable Sin 

ii. 57 b f. 

Fulness 


iv. l*[Pleroma]. 

Form .... 

ii. 58 b (Hastings). 

Funeral 


i. 331 b (Nicol). 

Former 

ii. 59*. 

Feast 


L 318 b (Macalister). 

Fornication . 

i. 521 b (Poacher). 

Furlong 


iv. 909 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

Forsomuch . 

ii. 59*. 



nedy). 

Forswear 

ii. 59*. 

Furnace 


iL 72 b (Wortabet). 

Fort .... 

iv. 894 b (Barnes). 

Furniture . 


iL 73*. 

Forth .... 

ii. 59 b (Hastings). 

Furrow 


iL 73* (Selbie). 

Fortification, Fortress 

iv. 894 b (Barnes). 

Further 


iL 73 b . 

Fortunatus . 

ii. 60* (Muir). 

Fury . 


iL 73 b . 

Forty .... 

iii. 563*, 565* (Konig). 

Future. 


[See Eschatology]. 

Forum .... 

ii. 60*. 




Forward, Forwardness 

ii. 60* (Hastings). 

Gaal . 


ii. 74* (Cooke). 

Foul .... 

ii. 61* (Hastings). 

Gaash . 


ii. 74*. 

Foundation . 

ii. 61 b (Selbie). 

Gabael (Ap.) 


iL 74* (Marshall). 

of New Jerusalem . 

iv. 619 b ff. (Flinders 

Gabatha(Ap.) . 


ii. 74 b . 


Petrie). 

Gabbai 


ii. 74 b . 

Fountain 

ii. 62* (Hull). 

Gabbatha . 


iL 74 b (Nestle), 596* 

Fountain Gate 

ii. 593 b (Conder). 



(Conder); iiL 877 b 

Four .... 

iii. 562 b (Konig). 



note (Purves). 

Foursquare . 

ii. 63*. 

Gabbe (Ap.) 


ii. 75*. 

Fowl .... 

ii. 63* (Hastings), 63 b 

Gabrias (Ap.) 


iL 75*. 


(Post). 

Gabriel 


iL 75* (Grieve). 

Fowler.... 

ii. 64*. 

Gad 

• 

ii. 75 b (Hastings). 

Fox .... 

ii. 64* (Post). 

Gad (god) . 

• 

ii. 76* (T. G. Pinches); 

Fragment . 

ii. 64 b (Hastings). 



iii. 367* (Warren), 

Frame .... 

ii. 64 b (Hastings). 



861* (Thatcher); Ext 

Frankincense 

ii. 65* (Post), 467*, 468* 



617* (Kautzsch). 


(Selbie). 

Gad (son of Jacob) 

• 

ii. 76 b (Bennett), 131* 

Frankly 

iL 65 b . 



(Curtis). 

Frantick 

iL 65 b . 

Gad (tribe) . 

• 

ii. 76* (Bennett). 

Fravashi 

iv. 991 b (J. H. Moulton). 

1 David’s recruits 


Fray .... 

ii. 65 b . 

from 


iL 132* (Curtis). 

Freckle 

ii. 66* (Hastings); iii. 96 b , 

Gad (seer) . 


iL 78 b (Welch); Ext 652* 


329 b (Macalister). 



(Kautzsch). 

Free, Freedom, Freely 

ii. 66* (Hastings). 

Gad (valley) 


ii. 79* (Warren). 

Free Will . 

L 680*ff. (Murray); iv. 

Gadara, Gadarenes 


ii. 79* (Warren), 


920 b ff. (Stanton); Ext. 

Gaddi . 


ii. 80 b . 


293 b (Fairweather). 

Gaddiel 


ii. 80 b . 

Freewill Offering 

iv. 338* (W. P. Paterson). 

Gaddis (Ap.) 


ii. 80 b 

French Versions . 

Ext. 402 b (Bebb). 

Gadi . 


ii. 80 b . 

Frequent 

U. 67 b - 

Gadites 


[See Gad] 
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Gaham 

ii 80 b . 

Gallim 

• 

• 

ii 105 b . 

Gahar .... 

ii 80 b , 134*. 

Gallio . 

• 

» 

ii. 105 b (Cowan); i. 417 b 

Gai .... 

ii 80 b . 




(Turner), 481 b (Ram- 

Gainsay 

ii 80 b (Hastings). 




say). 

Gaius .... 

ii 81*. 

Gallows 

. 

. 

L 526* (Poucher); iL 298 b 

Galal .... 

ii 81 b , 125*. 




(Selbie). 

Galatia 

ii 81 b (Ramsay). 

Gamael (Ap.) 



ii 106 b . 

Galatia proper. • 

ii 81 b . 

Gamaliel 



ii. 106 b (Milligan). 

Boundaries . • 

ii 82 b . 

Games. 



ii. 106 b (Nicol). 

Christianity in • 

ii. 86*, 92 b . 

Gammadim . 



ii 108 k . 

Constitution • 

ii 82*. 

Gamul . 



ii 108 b , 123 b . 

Country • • 

ii. 86*. 

Garden 



iL 108 b (Ewing). 

History . . 

ii 81 b f. 

Gareb (person) 



ii. 110*, 132 b . 

Inscriptions . • 

ii 85 b . 

Gareb (place) 



ii. 110*. 

Population . 

ii. 83 b f., 91*. 

Garland 



[See Crown], 

Galatia Provincia . 

ii. 85 b . 

Garlic . 



ii. 110*, 29*. 

Constitution 

ii 87 b . 

Garment 



[See Dress]. 

Country 

ii 88*. 

Garmite 



ii 110*. 

Extent in St.Paul’s 


Garner 



ii no*. 

day . 

ii. 87*. 

Garnet 



iv. 620*. 

Jewish Colonists . 

ii 88* 92*. 

Gas (Ap.) . 



ii 110 b . 

Name . • • 

a 87*. 

Gashmu 



ii 110 b . 

Religion . . 

ii 92»; Ext. 109* [Re- 

Gatam 



ii. 110 b . 

ligion of Asia Minor]. 

Gate . 



ii. 110 b (Warren). 

Galatia in 2 Timothy 


Gates of Jerusalem 


iL 593*- b (Conder). 

4 10 . . . . 

a 89*. 

of Temple 

• 


iv. 702*, 704 b , 713*, 714P 

North and South Ga- 





(Davies). 

latian Theories . 

ii 81 b , 87 b , 89 b , 91* ff., 93 b 

Gath . 



ii 113* (Warren). 


(D o d s); iii. 706 b ff. 

Gath-hepher 



iL 114* (Warren), 744 b 


(Findlay). 




(Kbnig). 

Galatia, Region of • 

a 89 b (Ramsay), 94* 

Gath-rimmon 



ii 114". 

(Dods); iii. 706 b ff. 

Gaulanitis . 



ii. 114 b . 


(Findlay). 

Gaul, Gauls 



iL 115*, 89* (Ramsay). 

Galatians . 

a 91* (Ramsay), 83 b f. 

Gaza . 



iL 115* (Hull). 

Galatians, Epistle to the 

a 93* (Dods). 

Gazara 



iL 115 b 

Authorship 

ii 93*. 

Gazelle 



iL 115 b (Post). 

Contents . 

a 96 b ff. 

Gazera (Ap.) 



iL 116* 

Date 

a 95 b ; i. 423* (Turner). 

Gazez . 



iL 116*, 127 b . 

Discrepancy with Acts iL 97*. 

Gazingstock 



ii. 116*. 

Occasion of Epistle . 

ii. 95*. 

Gazites 



ii. 116 b . 

Origen’s Commentary 

Ext. 493* (Turner). 

Gazzam 



ii. 116 b , 134* 

Persons addressed . 

a 93 b . [See Galatia, 

Geba . 



ii. 116 b (Stenning). 


North and South 

Gebal . 



ii. 117* (H. A. White); 


Theories]. 




iv. 677* (Sayce). 

Resemblance to Ro- 


Geber . 



iL 117*. 

mans and 2 Corin- 


Gebim. 



ii. 117*. 

thians . 

a 98*. 

Gecko . 



ii. 117 b (Post). 

Galbanum . 

a 98*. 

Gedaliah 



iL 117 b (N. J. D. White), 

Galeed . . 

a 98* (Selbie); i. 642 b 




125* (Curtis). 


(A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Geddur (Ap.) 



iL 118*. 

Galilsean . . 

ii. 98 b . 

Geder . 



ii. 118*. 

Galilee 

ii. 98 b (Merrill). 

Gederah 



ii. 11*. 

Conversion to Juda- 


Gederoth 



ii. 118*. 

ism 

iv. 136 b (Porter). 

Gederothaim 



ii. 118*. 

of the Nations 

ii 98 b . 

Gedor (place) 



ii. 118*, 129*. 

Galilee, Mountain in . 

a 102 *. 

Gedor (person) 



ii. 118 b , 128*, 129*, 131*. 

Galilee, Sea of . 

a 102* (Merrill); ia 18* 

Ge-harashim 



ii. 118 b , 128 b . 


(Hull). 

Gehazi. 



ii. 118 b (Strachan). 

Gall ... 

ii 104 b (Post) j iii. 325 b 

Gehenna 



iL 119* (Charles). 


(Macalister). 

in OT 



ii. 119 b , 344 b f. (Salmond). 

Grapes of. . . 

a 104 b ; iv. 14* (Mac- 

in Apocryphal 

and 


Gallant 

alister). 

I Apocalyptic Litera- 


ii 105*. 

tore 

• 

• 

iL 119 b , 345* f. (Salmond); 

Gallery 

ii 105*. 




Ext. 305* (Fail- 

Galley.... 

ii 105* (Hull). 




weather). 
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Gehenna in NT and 


Genevan Bible . 

iv. 858* (Milligan ); Ext. 

Later Judaism. 

iL 120*, 344*, 345 b ff. (Sal- 


249* (Lupton). 


mond). [See Hinnom]. 

Gennadius of Constan- 


Geliloth 

ii. 120* (Driver). 

tinople 

Ext. 517 b (Turner). 

Gem .... 

[See Stones, Precious]. 

Gennseus (Ap.) . 

ii. 148 b . 

Gemalli 

ii. 120 b . 

Gennesaret, Lake of . 

iL 102* (Merrill). 

Gemara 

Ext. 64 b (Schechter). 

„ Land of . 

iL 148 b (Merrill). 

Gemariah 

ii. 120 b . 

Gentiles 

iL 149* (Selbie). 

Gematria 

L 05 b (Massie); iiL 566 b 

Admission to the 



(K 6 n i g); iv. 258* 

Church . 

L 499* (Grieve); iii. 705 b f. 


(Porter). 


(Findlay), 764* (Chase). 

Gender 

ii 120 b . 

Justification . 

iL 828* (Simon). 

Genealogy . 

ii 121* (Curtis). 

Gentiles, Court of 

iv. 713* (Davies). 

Artificial and Figura- 


Gentleness . 

ii. 150* (Denney). 

tive 

ii 121 b . 

Genubath . 

iL 150*. 

David’s Recruits and 


Genuzim 

i. 113* (Porter). 

Officers 

ii 132* ff. 

Geography of Pales- 


in Genesis • • 

ii 121 b , 147* (Ryle), 504* 

tine .... 

iiL 641 b 647* ff. (Conder). 


(Driver). 

Geology of Palestine • 

iL 160* (Hull); iiL 641* 

List of those who 

. 


(Conder). 

returned with 


Georgian Versions • 

iv. 861* (Bebb). 

Ezra . 

ii. 134*. 

Gephyrun (Ap.) . 

iL 166*; Ext. 369» (Bubl). 

with Zerubbabel . 

ii. 133 b . 

Ger .... 

ii. 156* (Selbie). 

built Wall . 

ii 134 b . 

Gera .... 

ii. 157 b , 130*- b . 

dedicated Wall 

ii. 135 b . 

Gerah .... 

iii. 422* (A. R. S. Ken- 

had Foreign Wives 

ii. 134 b . 


nedy). 

promulgated Law 

ii. 135 b . 

Gerar .... 

ii. 157 b (Beecher). 

resident in Jeru- 


Gerasa 

iL 158* (Warren). 

salem 

ii. 130*. 

Gerasenes . 

ii. 159 b (Warren). 

signed the Cove- 


Gergesenes . 

ii. 159 b [Gerasenes], 

nant . 

ii 135 b . 

Gerizim 

ii. 160* (Mackie). 

Preservation of Gene- 


Scene of Abraham’s 


alogies . 

ii. 121*. 

Sacrifice 

iii. 437* (Driver). 

Priests and Levites . 

ii. 125 b , 135 b . 

Temple on 

ii. 161*; iv. 376 b (Wil¬ 

Twelve Tribes . 

ii. 122* ff. 


son). 

Genealogy of Jesus 


Traditions of . 

ii. 160 b . 

Christ . 

ii. 137 b (Bacon), 645* 

German Versions 

Ext. 411* (Bebb). 


(Sanday) ; iii. 302 b 

Geron (Ap.). 

ii. 161*. 


(Bartlet). 

Gerrenians (Ap.). 

ii. 161*. 

Attitude of Christ 


Gershom 

ii. 161 b , 124* 

and Apostles 

ii. 138*, 141*. 

Gershon, Gershonites . 

ii. 161 b (Allen), 123* 

External Evidence . 

ii. 140 b . 


(Curtis). 

of St. Luke 

ii. 140*. 

Gerson (Ap.) 

ii. 162*. 

as pedigree of 


Geruth-chinihnin. 

ii. 162*. 

Mary 

ii. 139*. 

Geshau 

ii. 162*, 127** b . 

of St. Matthew= 

i 

Geshem 

ii. 162*. 

throne succession. 

ii. 139 b . 

Geshur, Geshurite 

iL 162 b (Stenning). 

Theories of African ub 


Gestures 

ii. 162 b (Mackie). 

and Annius . 

ii. 138 b . 

Get, Getting 

ii. 163 b (Hastings). 

Genealogy (1 Ti l 4 ) . 

ii. 141*; i. 825* (Massie); 

Gether.... 

ii. 164*. 

ii 187 b f. (Headlam); 

Gethsemane 

ii. 164* (Conder); iii. 618 b , 


iv. 770 b (Lock). 


619 b (Warren). 

General • 

ii. 141 b (Hastings). 

Geuel .... 

iL 164 b . 

Genera] Assembly . 

iL 141 b . 

Gezer .... 

ii. 164 b (Sayce). 

Generation . 

ii. 142 b (Bennett, Hast¬ 

Ghor . 

ii. 758 b ff. (Warren). 


ings). 

Ghost .... 

ii. 165* (Hastings). 

Genesis 

ii. 143* (Ryle). 

Holy Ghost 

iL 165 b . [See Holv 

Composite Structure 

ii. 143*. 


Spirit]. 

Contents and Plan . 

ii. 143*. 

Giah .... 

ii. 165 b (Selbie). 

Genealogy in . 

iL 147*, 121 b (Curtis), 504* 

Giant .... 

iL 166* (Beecher). 

(Driver). 

Giants, Valley of 

iv. 226 b [Rephaim]. 

Historical Value 

iL 146 b . 

Gibbar 

iL 168*, 133 b . 

Religious Teaching. 

ii. 147 b ff. 

Gibbethon . • 

iL 168*. 

Sources . . • 

ii. 144* ff. 

Gibborim • • • 

L 568 b (H. A. White) 

Genesis, Little . 

iL 791* (Headlam). 


[See Bodyguard]. 
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Gibea • • 

Gibeah 

in place-names 
Gibeath 
Gibeon 
Treaty with 

Giblites 
Giddalti . 
Giddel 
Gideon 

Gideoni 
Gidom. 

Gier Eagle . 
Gift . 

Gifts (spiritnal) 


Gihon (river) . . 

Gihon (spring) . 
Gilalai 

Gilboa.... 
Gilead (person) . 

Gilead (place) 


Gilead, Balm of . 
Gilead, Mount . 
Gileadites • 
Gilgal • 


Giloh .... 
Girnel .... 
Gimzo . 

Gin .... 
Ginatb 

Ginnethoi, Ginnethon. 
Girding the Loins 
Girdle .... 
Girgashite . 

Girra, Legend of 
Girru-Nusku. 

Girzite 

Gisdubar, Epic of 

Gishban 

Gishpa 

Gittaim 

Gittites 

Gittith 

Give . . . . 

Gizonite 

Gizrite 

Glass .... 
Glass (mirror) 

Glass, Sea of 
Gleaning 

Glede .... 

Glister 

Glorious 

Glory (in OT) 


iL 168*, 127 b . 
ii 168* (Stenning). 

ii. 169 b . 
ii 170*. 

ii. 170* (Stenning). 
iL 787 b (G. A. Smith); 

iv. 74 b (Baudissin). 
it 117* [Gebal].j 
iL 171*, 124 b . 

ii. 171*. 

ii. 171* (Cooke), 808* 
(Barnes). 
iL 172 b . 
iL 172 b . 
iL 172 b . 

iL 172 b (Selbie). 

L 427 b f., 434 b f. (Gay- 
ford); iii. 726 b (Find¬ 
lay). 

IL 174* (Sayce); i. 643* ff. 
iL 174* 592* (Conder). 
ii. 174* 

ii. 174* (Thatcher). 
iL 174 b (Driver), 129 b , 
131 b (Curtis). 

iL 174 b (Merrill), 129 b 
(Curtis); iiL 232* f. 
(Driver). 

L 235 b (Post). 
iL 176* (Driver). 
iL 176* (Merrill). 
iL 176 b (Bliss), 120 b 
(Driver); iiL 436 b 
(Bennett); iv. 892 b 
(Barnes); Ext. 616* 
(Kautzsch). 
iL 177 b . 
iL 177 b . 
iL 177 b . 

iL 177 b (Hastings). 
iL 178*. 
iL 178*, 135 b . 

L 626* (Mackie). 

L 626* (Mackie). 
iL 178* (I. A. Pinches). 

L 222* (Hommel). 

Ext. 546* (Jastrow). 
iL 178 b (Stenning). 

L 215 b (Hommel). 

Ext. 533 b (Jastrow). 
ii. 178 b . 
ii. 178 b . 

[See Gath], 
iv. 154* (Davison). 
iL 178 b (Hastings). 
iL 180*. 

iL 178 b [Girzite]. 
ii. 180* (James Patrick). 
iL 181* (Hastings), 
iv. 425 b (Massie). 
iL 181 b . 
iL 181 b . 

ii. 181 b (Hastings). 
iL 183*. 
iL 183* (Gray). 


Glory of Jehovah 
(in OT). 


Glory (NT) . 

Gnat .... 
Gnosticism . 

Characteristics • 
NT references 
Teaching of Cerin- 
thus . 

Relation to St. John 

in 2 Peter 
in Philippians . 
in 1 Timothy . 

Go 

Goad .... 

Goah. 

Goat .... 

Hair 

in Anatolian Religion 
Gob ... 
Goblet 
Gobryas 

God (in OT). 

Anger 

Anthropomorphisms 


Attributes 

Existence . 
Faithfulness . 
Foreknowledge 
Glory 


Godhead, Distinc¬ 
tions in. 

Grace 
Holiness . 


Husband • • 

Idea of God in pre- 
Mosaic Period . 

from Exodus to 
Jehu . 

Prophetic Period . 

Post-Exilic . 

in Deutero-Isaiah 
in Ezekiel . 
in Isaiah . 
in Jeremiah 
in Psalter . 


iL 184*; iv. 488 b f. (Mar- 
shall); Ext. 639* 
(Kautzsch). 
iL 186* (Massie). 
ii. 187*. 

ii. 187* (Headlam)i 1 
114 b (Porter), 
ii. 187*. 
ii. 187 b . 

ii. 188 b . 

iL 188*, 189 b 717* (Rey¬ 
nolds). 

iii. 811* f. (Chase). 

iii. 843 b (Gibb). 

iv. 770 b f. (Lock). 
iL 189 b . 

ii. 194 b . 
ii. 195\ 

ii. 195* (Post), 35 b , 36* 
(Macalister). 
ii. 285* (Ewing). 

Ext. 115* (Ramsay), 
ii. 196*. 
ii. 196*. 

i. 553 b note (Curtis), 559* 
(Pinches). 
iL 196* (Davidson). 

i. 97 b (Orr). 

ii. 197 b , 206 b (Sunday); 

iv. 157* (Davison); 
Ext. 627 b 640*, 679* 
(Kautzsch). 

iL 205*; Ext. 68 l b , 724 b 
(Kautzsch). 
ii. 196* (Davidson), 
iv. 817* ff. (Stanton), 
ii. 51 b (Stewart), 
ii. 184* ff. (Gray); iv. 488 b 
(Marshall); Ext. 639 b 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 205*. 

ii. 255* (Stewart). 

ii. 396 b (Skinner), 491* 
(Smith); Ext. 681 b ff. 
(Kautzsch). 

iii. 276 b (Paterson). 

ii. 200*; Ext. 613*, 623 b 
(Kautzsch). 

iL 201 b , 202*; Ext 635* 
(Kautzsch). 

iL 201 b , 203 b ; iv. 119 b ; 

Ext. 678 b (Kautzsch). 
ii. 202*, 204 b ; Ext 709 b 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 706* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 701 b (Kautzsch). 
ii. 491*, 496*, 497 b (Smith), 
ii. 577* (Davidson). 

iv. 157* (Davison); Ext 
724* (Kautzsch). 
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God (in OT)— 
Jealousy . 

LongsufFering . 
Love. 

Mercy 

Names 


El. . . . 

El Elyon 
Elohim . 

El Shaddai . 

Holy One of Israel 

I AM . . . 

Jali . • 

Jehovah 


Jehovah of Hosts . 

Most High . 
Strength of Israel. 
Omnipotence . 
Omnipresence and 
Omniscience . 

Pity .... 
Redeemer. . . 


Righteousness . 
Self-Revelation 


God, Doctrine in Apoc¬ 
ryphal Period 

in Philo 
God (NT) . 

Anger 

Attributes 
Faithfulness . 
Fatherhood 


Forbearance • • 

Foreknowledge • 
Glory 

Godhead, Distinc¬ 
tions in. 

Grace 

Holiness . 

Idea of God 


ii. 553 b (Banks); Ext. 685* 
(Kautzsch). 

iii. 136* (Hastings), 
iii. 153 b (Orr). 

iii. 345* (Bennett), 

ii. 198 b ; iv. 604 b (White- 
house) ; Ext. 277 b , 280* 
(Fairweatlier). 
ii. 198 b . 
ii. 198 b . 
ii. 199*. 
ii. 199*. 

ii. 204 b , 398* (Skinner); 

Ext. 683* (Kautzsch). 
ii. 199 b . 

ii. 538* (Driver), 
ii. 199 b ; Ext. 280* (Fair- 
weather), 625 b 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 203 b ; Ext. 636 b 
(Kautzsch). 

iii. 450* (Driver). 

iv. 624 b (Selbie). 

Ext. 683 b (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 684* (Kautzsch). 

L 462 b (Aglen). 
iL 223* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy) ; iv. 211* (Adams 
Brown). 

iv. 278 b (Skinner); Ext. 

683* (Kautzsch). 
ii. 197“; Ext. 323* ff. 
(G a r v i e), 6 3 8* ff 

(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 276 b ff. (Fair- 
weather), 308* (Scott). 
Ext. 202* ff. (Drummond). 
iL 205 b (Sunday); Ext. 

280 b (Fainveather). 

L 98 b (Orr); iiL 719* 
(Findlay); iv. 301 b 
(Robertson), 
ii. 208 b IF. 

iv. 818 b ff. (Stanton), 
ii. 208 b ; i. 720* (Lock); 
ii. 334 b (Bruce), 618 b 
(Sanday); iii. 718 b 
(Findlay); Ext. 35* 
(Yotaw). 

ii. 47* (Denney); iii. 136* 
(Hastings), 
ii. 52 b ff. (Stewart), 
ii. 186* (Massie); iv. 302* 
(Robertson). 

iL 213*; iii. 793 b (Chase); 

Ext. 310* ff. (Scott), 
ii. 255 b (Stewart); iiL 718 b 
(Findlay). 

ii. 400* ff. (Stevens), 
ii. 208 b ; Ext. 280 b (Fair- 
weather), 326 b (Garvie). 


God (NT)— 

Johannine Doc¬ 
trine • • • 

Pauline. • 


Petrine. • 

in Contemporary 
Judaism. 
Anthropomor¬ 
phisms, Re¬ 
moval of. 

Monism 

Names 

Particularist 
Limitations . 
Transcendence . 

Love.... 

Mercy 

Revelation through 
Christ 

through Holy 
Spirit 

Righteousness • 


Sovereignty 
God, Children, Sons of 


= Angels. 

God forbid . 

God, Unknown . 

God, Witness of Con¬ 
science to. 

Godhead . . . 

Distinctions in. • 


Godless 
Godliness . 
Godly . 

God, Son of. 
God, Sons of 
Gods as Angels 

as Demons 


as Stars . 
of Assyria 
of Babylonia . 


ii. 690 b f. (Strong), 722 b f. 
(Reynolds), 729 b f., 
731 b (Salmond). 

ii. 210 b ; iii. 718 b ff. 
(Findlay); iv. 301 k 
(Robertson). 

iii. 793 b , 797* (Chase). 

ii. 205 b ff., 606*. 


ii. 206 b ; iv. 679* (T. 

Walker), 
ii. 206*. 
ii. 206*. 

ii. 208 b . 

ii. 206* ff.; iv. 487 b ff 
(Marshall). 

ii. 209 b ; iii. 155* (Orr). 
iiL 345 b f. (Bennett). 

iL 212*; Ext. 325 b (Gar¬ 
vie). 

iL 212 b . 

iL 209 b ff.; iii. 718 b (Find¬ 
lay) ; iv. 301 b (Robert¬ 
son). 

iii. 728* (Findlay). 

ii. 215 b (Candlish); L 
40 b fl‘.; ii. 335* (Bruce), 
472 b (A. Martin), 
ii. 217*; iv. 598* (Selbie); 

Ext. 643* (Kautzsch). 
ii. 47 b (Hastings). 

iv. 835* (Headlam); L 
196 b (Conybeare). 

L 474* (Kilpatrick), 
ii. 221* (Hastings), 
ii. 205* (Davidson), 213* 
(Sanday ),408*f. (Swete); 
iii. 793 b (Chase); Ext. 
310* ff. (Scott). 
iL 221 b . 

ii. 221 b (Garvie). 
ii. 222* (Hastings). 

[See Son of God]. 

[See God, Children of]. 

L 95* (Davidson), 592* 
(Whitehouse). 

L 812* note, 591 b (White- 
house); iv. 603* (White- 
house), 992* (J. H. 
Moulton); Ext. 617 fc 
(Kautzsch). 

L 592* (Whitehouse); ii 
430* (Driver). 

L 177 b (Hommel); Ext 
536 b ff (Jastrow). 

L 215* (Hommel); Ext 
536 b ff (Jastrow). 
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Gods— 


Gospels (Canonical)— 


of Egypt . 

Ext. 182 b (Wiedemann). 

Ministry and 


of the Hellenic Pan¬ 


March of 


theon . 

Ext. 138 b ff. (Ramsay). 

Events . 

ii. 249*, 710 b f. (Key- 

God • • • 

ii. 222 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 


nolds). 


nedy). 

Peculiar Doctrinal 


God as • 

ii. 223*; iv. 211* (Adams 

Character . 

ii. 246*. 716* ff. (Key- 


Brown). 


nolds). 

Gog • • 

ii 224 b (Sayce), 122 b 

Teaching of Christ: 



(Curtis); iii. 212 b ; Ext. 

on Conduct . 

ii. 247*. 


80* (Jastrow), 704* 

Eschatology 

ii 246 b ; L 760* ff. (Sal- 


(Kautzsch). 


montl). 

Goiim .... 

ii 224 b (Sayce), 149* 

His Relation to 



(Selbie). 

the Father • 

ii. 246 b . 

Golan .... 

ii. 224 b (Merrill). 

Mosaic Law 

ii 246 b . 

Gold .... 

ii. 225* (Flinders Petrie); 

Style of 

ii. 247*, 718 b (Reynolds). 


i 134 b (Margoliouth); 

Harmony of Gospels 

ii. 249*. 


iii. 275* (Hull). 

Synoptic Problem . 

ii. 235 b ; Ext 5*ff.(Votaw). 

Goldsmith . 

ii 225 b (Flinders Petrie). 

Features peculiar 


Golgotha 

ii 226* (Warren). 

to Luke 

ii 241 b ; iii 165 b (Bebb). 

Goliath • 

ii 227* (Beecher); L 562* 

to Mark . 

ii. 241 b . 


(H. A. White), 684* 

Logia of Matthew 

ii 235*, 236 b , 237*" k . [See 


(Stenning); iii. 18*. 


Matthew]. 

Gomer .... 

ii 227 b (Sayce); i. 187* 

Relationship of 



(Hommel); Ext. 80* 

Synoptics . 

ii. 235 b , 241*; iii 250*f., 


(Jastrow). 


258 b ff. (Salmond). 

Gomer (wife of Hosea) 

ii 421* f. (Davidson); 

Source common to 



Ext. 175* (Konig). 

all three . 

ii 238*. 

Gomorrah . 

ii 227 b (Hull). 

Source common to 


Good, Goods • 

ii 228* (Hastings). 

Matthew and 


Good, Chief. 

ii 230* (Ferries); i 306 b 

Luke . 

ii 240*;Ext.6*ff.(Votaw) 


(Adeney). 

Theories 

ii. 236*-238*. 

Goodly, Goodliness 

ii 230 b (Hastings). 

Common Docu¬ 


Goodman 

ii. 231 b (Hastings). 

ments 

ii. 236* ff. 

Goodness 

[See Good, and Right¬ 

Direct Depend¬ 



eousness]. 

ence 

ii. 236*, 238*. 

Gopher wood 

ii. 232*; i. 214 b . 

Oral Tradition . 

ii. 236 b , 238* ff., 240*. 

Gorget.... 

ii. 232*. 

Transmission . 

Ext. 6 b ff. (Votaw). 

Gorgias (Ap.) 

ii. 232* (H. A. White). 

Gospels, Apocryphal . 

Ext. 420 b (Tasker). 

Gortyna (Ap.) 

ii. 232 b . 

Gospels which em¬ 


Goshen . 

ii 232 b (Griffith); iv. 188 b 

body early tradi¬ 



(Sayce). 

tion— 


Gospel .... 

ii 233 b (Massie). 

Fayfcm Gospel 


Gospels (Canonical) . 

ii 234* (Stanton). 

Fragment . 

Ext. 428 b . 

Authorship 

ii. 234 b . 

Gospel according 


Date of Fourth Gos¬ 


to Egyptians 

Ext. 423 b . 

pel . . 

ii. 248 b . 

Gospel according 


of Synoptics . 

ii 247 b . 

to Peter . 

Ext. 425 b . 

Evidence from Apos¬ 


Gospels, Heretical— 


tolic Age to 3rd 


Gospel according 


century 

iii. 531*-541 b . 

to Basilides 

Ext. 437*. 

Four Gospels, Evi¬ 


Gospel according 


dence for 

ii 694 b ff. (Reynolds). 

to Matthias 

Ext. 437-. 

Fourth Gospel in 


Gospel according 


relation to Syn¬ 


to Philip . 

Ext 436 b . 

optics 

ii 243*, 710*-719* (Rey¬ 

Gospel of the 



nolds). 

Twelve Apostles 

Ext. 436*. 

Aim ... 

ii 247 b . 

Gospels of Infancy 


Comparison as to 


and Parentage of 


Baptist’s Work 

ii 245*, 715* (Reynolds). 

Christ— 


Cleansing of 


Arabic Gospel of 


Temple . 

ii. 245*. 

Childhood . 

Ext. 433*. 

Feeding Five 


Arabic History of 


Thousand 

ii 245 b . 

Joseph the Car¬ 


Final Scenes 

ii 245 b , 711 b (Reynolds). 

penter 

Ext. 433 b . 
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Gospels, Apocryphal— 
Departure of Mary 
Gospel according 
to Thomas. 
Protevangelium of 
James . 
Gospel of pseudo- 
Matthew 
Gospel of Na¬ 
tivity of Mary 
Definition. 

Origin 

Reception and influ¬ 
ence 
Value 

Gothic Version . 
Gotholias (Ap.) . 
Gothoniel (Ap.) . 
Gourd .... 
Jonah’s 
Wild. 

Governance . 
Government 
Forms 

Justice, Administra¬ 
tion of . 

Revenue . 

Royal Household 
Succession to Throne 
Governor 

Gozan .... 
Grace .... 

Gracious 

Graff .... 
Granary 

Grapes.... 
Wild. 

Grass .... 
Grasshopper 
Grate, Grating . 

Grave (burial-place) . 
(place of departed) . 


Grave (adj.). 

Grave (verb) 

Gravel . 

Graven Image 

Gray . 

Great Bear . 

Great Bible . 

Great Sea . 

Great Synagogue 
Greaves 

Grecians, Greeks. 
Greece, Hellenism 
Greeks and Philis¬ 
tines 


Ext. 434*. 

Ext. 431 b . 

Ext. 429*. 

Ext. 430*. 

Ext. 430*. 

Ext. 420 b . 

Ext. 421*. 

Ext. 422*. 

Ext. 421 b . 

iv. 861 b (Bebb). 

ii. 249 b . 

ii. 249 b . 

ii. 250* (Post). 

ii. 250*, 28 b (Macalister). 

ii. 250*, 28 b (Macalister); 

iii. 8 b (Kennedy), 
ii. 250*. 

ii. 250 b (Thatcher), 
ii. 250* ff. 

ii. 252*. 
ii. 252*. 
ii. 251 b . 
ii. 25 l b . 

ii. 253* (Adeney). 
ii. 253 b (Max Muller), 
ii.254*(Stewart); iii. 718 b 
(Findlay), 
ii. 257* (Hastings), 
ii. 257 b (Hastings). 

ii. 110* [Gamer]. 

iv. 869* (Post); ii. 31 b f. 

(Macalister). 
iv. 869 b ; i. 452 b . 
ii 258* (Post). 

iii. 130* (Post). 

ii. 258 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy) ; iv. 658*. 

[See Sepulchre], 
i 740 b f. (Davidson); ii. 
274* ff., 343 b ff. (Sal- 
mond). 
ii. 259*. 
ii. 259*. 
ii. 259*. 

ii. 451 b (Hastings); Ext. 

641 b (Kautzsch). 
ii. 259 b . 

i. 144* (Burney), 191 b f. 
(Pinches). 

iv. 857 b (Milligan); Ext. 
247* (J. H. Lupton). 

ii. 259 b (Hull), 
iv. 643 b (Selbie). 
ii. 260 b . 

ii. 260 b (Selbie). 
ii. 260 b (Conybeare). 


Greece— 

Hellenism in Judaea. 
Jewish Colonists in 
Greece . 

Greece, Religion of 
Anatolian and pre- 
Hellenic 

Aniconic Religion 
and Image Wor¬ 
ship . 

Deification of the 
Dead . 

Divine in Human 
form . 

History and Chron- 

oiosy • 

Influence on So¬ 
ciety and Life 
Brotherhoods 
and Guilds 
Burial 
Government 
Hierodouloi 
Household Pro¬ 
teges 

Marriage . 
Self-Mutilation . 
Social Condi¬ 
tions 

Women Guards. 
Mother-goddess . 
Ritual . 

Mysteries, Ana¬ 
tolian . 
Greek and 
Phrygian . 
Confession in . 
Hieroi . 
Priests . 

Puri ti cation . 
Sacred Animals . 
Bee . 

Bull . 

Domestic Ani¬ 
mals 
Goat . 

Horse 
Lion . 

Serpent 
Sheep. 

Swine 

Sacred Places 
Caves. 

Hieron 
Mountains. 
Springs and 
Lakes 

Sacred Stones, 
Pillars, etc. 
Sacred Thrones . 
Sacred Trees, Posts 
Sacred Weapons . 
Shrines . 

Votive Images 


ii. 262-. 

ii.261*; Ext. 97* (Schiirer), 
Ext. 109- (Ramsay). 

Ext. 109 b . 


Ext. 121*. 

Ext. U3 b , 115 b , 123*, 
131* f. 

Ext. 122*. 

Ext. 134* ff. 

Ext. 129 b 

Ext. 132*. 

Ext. 131*. 

Ext. 132 b . 

Ext. 130*. 

Ext. 133*. 

Ext. 129*. 

Ext. 131*. 

Ext. 133*. 

Ext. 130 b . 

Ext. 122* ff. 

Ext. 124*. 

Ext. 124»ffi 

Ext. 126*. 

Ext. 127 b . 

Ext. 129*. 

Ext. 128*. 

Ext. 127*. 

Ext. 114* ft 
Ext. 116 b . 

Ext. 113*. 

Ext. 117*. 

Ext. 115*. 

Ext. 115 b . 

Ext. 118*. 

Ext. 118*. 

Ext. 115 b . 

Ext. 115 b ff. 

Ext. 119“ ff. 

Ext. 119 b . 

Ext. 120 b f. 

Ext. 119*. 

Ext. 120*. 

Ext. 110 b . 

Ext. 112*. 

Ext. 113*. 

Ext. 112 b . 

Ext. 121 s . 

Ext. 121 b . 


ii 281*. 
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Greece— 

Hellenic Religion • Ext. 135\ 

Early Greek Re¬ 
ligion. . . Ext. 135*. 

Elements of Hel¬ 
lenic Religion . Ext. 136 b . 

Greek Religion and 
Greek Law . Ext. 136*. 

Growth of Hel¬ 
lenic Religion. Ext. 137 b . 

Conception of 
Piety . . Ext. 142*. 

Daimones . . Ext. 139 b ff. 

Moralization of 
gods . . Ext. 139 b . 

Mythology, 

Growth of . Ext. 137 b . 

Pantheon, Hel¬ 
lenic . . Ext. 13S b ff. 

Polytheism and 
Hellenic Unity Ext. 138*. 

Restrictions on 
Nature of gods Ext. 140 b . 

State gods . Ext. 141* f. 

Olympian and 
Chthonian 
deities . . Ext. 142 b . 

Religion of Apollo 
and Delphic 

Oracle . . Ext. 143 b (Famell). 

Later Development 
of Greek Re¬ 
ligion. . . Ext. 147*. 

Pecay and Death . Ext. 155*. 

Degradation . . Ext. 151*. 

Deification of 
Living and 
Dead . . Ext. 154* f. 

Foreign influ¬ 
ence . . Ext. 151* ft 

Magic . . Ext 63 l . 

Graeco - Asiatic 
Cities, Religion 
of Ext. 154 b . 

Religion in Litera¬ 
ture and Phil¬ 
osophy . . Ext. 147*. 

St. Paul and Greek 
Philosophy . Ext. 150*. 

Greek Language . . iii. 36* (Thayer); Ext. 

355 b (Kenyon). 

Greek Papyri . . Ext. 353 b (Kenyon); iv. 

950 b ff 

Greek Patristic Com¬ 
mentaries on the 

Pauline Epistles . Ext. 484* ff. (Turner). 
Catenae and Com¬ 
pilers of later 
period . . Ext. 485*. 

Cramer. . . Ext 487*. 

Euthymius Ziga- 
benus . . Ext. 486 b . 

Karo and Lietz- 
mann. . . Ext. 488*. 

Mai . . . Ext 487 b . 


Greek Patristic Com¬ 
mentaries—Catenae— 


Nicetas of Serrae . 

Ext 

486 b . 

Oecumenius . 

Ext. 

485*. 

Theophylact. 

Ext 

486*. 

MS Material for 



Catenae . 

Ext 

521 b ff. 

Original bulk of 




Literature . .Ext. 484*. 


Patristic Commen¬ 
tators on St. 

Paul . . . Ext. 489* ff. 

Alexander ‘the 
ancient heretic ”. Ext. 489 h . 

Apollinaris of Lao- 
dicea . . . Ext. 500*. 

Asterius . .Ext. 498 b . 

Athanasius . . Ext. 498 b . 

Basil of Caesarea . Ext. 4t*S b . 

Chrysostom . . ExtSoP’ff 

Clement of Alex¬ 
andria . . Ext. 520*. 

Cyril of Alexandria Ext 514 b . 

Didymus the Blind Ext. 499*. 

Diodore of Tarsus . Ext. 500 b . 

Dionysius of Alex¬ 
andria . . Ext. 496 b . 

Eunomius the Ano- 
nuean . . Ext. 500*. 

Eusebius of Caesarea Ext. 497 b . 

Eusebius of Emesa Ext. 498*. 

Gennadius of Con¬ 
stantinople . Ext. 517 b . 

Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus. . . Ext 498 b . 

Gregory of Nyssa . Ext. 498 b . 

Heraclitus . . Ext. 489 b . 

Isidore of Pelusium Ext. 512 b . 

John of Damascus . Ext 519*. 

Marcion . . Ext. 489*. 

Origen . . . Ext. 490* ft 

Pliotius of Con¬ 
stantinople . Ext. 519 6 . 

Pierius . . . Ext. 497 b . 

Severianus of Ga¬ 
bala . . . Ext. 507*. 

Theodore of Hera- 
clea . . . Ext. 497 b . 

Theodore of Mop- 
suestia . . Ext. 508* ff 

Theodore the 
Monk . . Ext. 519*. 

Theodoret of Cyr- 
rhus . . . Ext 516*. 

Patristic Editors of 

St. Paul . . Ext. 524 b ff. 

Evagrius and 
Euthalius . • Ext 524 b ff 

Greek Philosophy . iii. 849 b (Kilpatrick) | 

Ext. 147* (Ramsay). 

Greek VSS , . . iv. 864 b (Redpath). 

Aquila’s VS . . iv. 865*. 

Septuagint . . iv. 437 b (Nestle). 

Symmachus’ VS . iv. 865 b . 

Theodotion’s VS . iv. 866^. 
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Greek VSS (Modern) . 

Ext. 420* (Bebb). 

Hadid . 

• 

iL 276*. 

Greek Writing . 

iv. 950* ft (Kenyon). 

Hadlai. . • 

• 

ii. 276*, 133*. 

Green .... 

L 467*. 

Hadoram . • 

• 

ii. 276*. 

Greet, Greeting . 

ii. 263 b (Hastings). 

Hadrach 


ii. 276 b (Beecher). 

Greyhound . 

iL263 b . 

Haft . 


ii. 276 b . 

Grief .... 

ii. 263 b (Hastings). 

Hagab. 


iL 276 b . 

Grinder . . 

iL 265 b . 

Hagaba 


iL 277*. 

Grisled.... 

ii. 265 b . 

Hagabah 


ii. 277*. 

Gross .... 

ii. 265 b . 

Hagar . 


ii. 277* (Ryle). 

Ground • . 

iL 266* (Hastings). 

Jewish Traditions 


ii. 278 b . 

Grove .... 

ii. 266 b . [See Asherah, 

References by 

St. 



Tree (Sacred)]. 

Paul and Philo 

. 

ii. 278*. 

Grudge 

iL 266 b (Hastings). 

Sources of Narrative 

ii. 278*. 

Goard .... 

iL 267* (Barnes). 

Hagarenes . 


ii. 281 b (Macpherson), 

Captain of the . 

i. 352 b (Burrows); iv. 33 b 



278 b (Ryle). 


note (Purves). 

Haggada 


iii. 600 b (Curtis); Ext. 

Praetorian. 

iL 267*; iv. 33* (Purves). 



58* ft (Schechter). 

Gndgodah • 

ii. 267 b . 

Haggai (Book) • 


ii. 279* (Cooke). 

Gndea .... 

i. 225* (Hommel); Ext. 

Haggai (Prophet) 


iL 281* (Cooke). 


541*, 577* (Jastrow). 

Haggi, Haggites . 


iL 281* 131 b . 

Guess .... 

ii. 267 b . 

Haggiah 


iL 281 b , 129*. 

Guest .... 

iL 267 b (Mackie), 427* 

Haggith 


iL 281 b , 126 b . 


(Ewing). 

Hagiographa 


iii. 597 b (Curtis). 

Chamber . • • 

iL267 b , 427 b ,474 b (Ewing); 

and Apocrypha 


i. 116 b (Porter). 


iv. 674* (Selbie). 

Hagri . 


ii. 281 b , 132 b . 

Guilt .... 

iv. 529 b (E. R. Bernard). 

Hagrite, Hagrites 


ii. 281 b (Macpherson). 

Guilt-offering 

iv. 387 b (W. P. Paterson); 

Hahiroth 


iii. 875* (Selbie). 


Ext. 721* (Kautzsch). 

Hail (interjection) 


ii. 282* (Hastings). 

Guilty .... 

ii. 268*. 

All hail . 


i. 63 b . 

Gulf .... 

ii. 268*. 

Hail . 


ii. 282* (Macalister). 

Guni .... 

ii. 268 b , 131 bM *. 

Plague 


iii. 891* (Macalister). 

Gur .... 

ii. 268 b . 

Hair . 


ii. 283* (Ewing). 

Gur-baal 

ii. 268 b ; i. 135 b (Margo- 

Camels 5 Hair . 


L 345 b (Mackie); ii. 285* 


liouth). 



(Ewing). 

Gutter .... 

ii. 268 b , 388*. 

Cutting and shaving 




the Hair 

• 

ii. 284* f.; i. 235* (Mac¬ 

Ha ... 

iL 269*. 



alister), 246 b (Carslaw); 

Haaliashtari 

ii. 269*, 128*. 



iv. 478* (Carslaw); Ext. 

Habaiah 

ii. 269, 134*. 



614 b (Kautzseh). 

Habakkuk . 

ii. 269* (Driver). 

Goats’ Hair 


ii. 285*. 

Contents . 

ii. 269*. 

Magical use . 


ii. 284 b . 

Critical Questions . 

iL270 b . 

Plucking off . 


L 525 b (Poucher). 

Date.... 

ii. 270*. 

Hajehudijah . 


ii. 285*. 

Legends of 

iL 272*. 

Hakkatan . . 


ii. 285*, 134 b . 

Name 

ii. 269* (note). 

Hakkoz . • 


ii. 285*, 123 b , 128 b . 

Style and Text 

iL 272*. 

Hakupha • • 


ii. 285*, 134* 

Teaching . 

ii. 27l b . 

Halacha • • 


iii. 600* (Curtis); Ext 

Habazziniah 

ii. 273*. 



58* ft (Schechter). 

Habergeon . 

ii. 273*. 

Halah . • . 


ii. 285 b (Max Muller). 

Qabiri (Khabiri) . 

i. 228* (Hommel); ii. 326 b 

Halak . • . 


ii. 285 b (Hull). 


(Williams). 

Hale . • • 


ii. 286*. 

Habor .... 

iL 273 (I. A. Pinches). 

Halhul. 


iL 286* (Warren). 

Hacaliah 

ii. 273*. 

Hali 


ii. 286 b . 

Hachilah 

ii. 273*. 

Halicarnassus (Ap.) 


ii. 286 b (Ramsay). 

Hachmoni, Hachmonite 

ii. 273 b . 

Hall . 


ii. 287*. 

Hadad .... 

ii. 273 b (Sayce). 

Hallel . 


ii. 287* (Davison). 

Hadadezer . 

ii. 273 b (Sayce); i. 272*. 

Hallelujah . 


iL 287* (Woods). 

Hadadrimmon . 

ii. 274* (Price). 

Hallohesh . 


ii. 287 b , 134 b 

Hadar .... 

ii. 273 b [Hadad]. 

Hallow 


iL 287 b (Hastings). 

Hadarezer . 

iL 273 b (Sayce). 

Halt . 


iL 288* (Hastings). 

Hadashah • 

ii. 274*. 

Ham (son of Noah) 


iL 288 b (Margoliouth); 

Hadassah • • • 

ii. 274*. 



Ext. 81* (Jastrow). 

Hades • • • • 

IL 274* (Salmond); L 216* 

substituted for 



(Hommel), 742 b , 745* 

Canaan. 

. 

ii. 288 b ; Ext. 81*(Jastrow). 


(Charles), 752 b , 754*. 

Ham (Gn 14 6 ) 


iL 289* (Selbie). 
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Ham, Land of . 

iL 289 b (Griffith). 

Handle 

. 


ii. 296 b (Hastings). 

Haman • • • 

ii. 289 b (H. A. White). 

Hands, Laying on of 


iiL 84 b (Swete); Ext. 720 b 

Hamath • • • 

ii. 289 b (I. A. Pinches); 




(Kautzsch). 


i. 184 b , 187 b (Hommel). 

Handsomely 



iL 297* (Hastings). 

Hamathite . • 

ii. 290 b . 

Handstaves. 



ii. 297 b . 

Hamath-zobah 

ii. 290 b . 

Handweapon 



ii. 294*. 

Hammath (person) 

ii. 290 b . 

Handwriting 



[See Writing]. 

Hammath (place). 

ii. 290 b ; iv. 759 b . 

Hanes . 



iL 297 b (Griffith); hr. 

Hammeah, Tower of . 

ii. 290 b . 




674 b . 

Hammedatha 

ii. 291*. 

Hanging 

. 


ii. 298* (Selbie); L 525* 

Hammelech. 

ii. 291*. 




(Poucher). 

Hammer 

ii. 291* (Carslaw). 

Hanging, Hangings 


ii. 299* (Kennedy). 

Hammiphkad 

iii. 379* (Warren). 

Hannah 



ii. 299* (Milligan). 

Hammolecheth . 

ii. 291 b , 129 b ; iv. 180 b . 

Song of . 



iv. 385* (Stenning). 

Hammon 

ii. 291 b . 

Hannathon . 



ii. 299 b . 

Hammoth-dor 

ii. 292*. 

Hanniel 



ii. 299 b , 132*. 

Hammnel • 

ii. 292*, 122 b . 

Hanoch 



ii. 299 b , 122 b . 

Hammurabi (Khammu- 


Hanun. 



ii. 299 b . 

rabi) 

i. 88 b (Ryle), 226>'f. 

Hap, Haply. 



ii. 2!)9 b . 


(Hommel); Ext. 534* 

Haphraim . 



ii. 299 b . 


(J a 81 r o w), 5 8 5 b 

Haphtaroth . 



i. 288* (Stewart); iv. 950* 


(Johns). 




(Kenyon). 

gammurabi, Code of . 

Ext. 584* (Johns), 358'- 

Happen 



ii. 300*. 


(Bennett), 582 b (Jas- 

Happiness . 



ii. 300* (Massie). 


trow). 

Happizzez . 



ii. 300», 123 b . 

Characteristic 


Hara . 



ii. 301* (Max Muller). 

Features— 


Haradah 



ii. 301*. 

Agriculture . 

Ext. 591 b 

Haran (person) 



ii. 301*, 123*, 127 b . 

Class Legislation . 

Ext. 590*. 

Haran (place) 



ii. 301* (I. A. Pinches). 

Justice . 

Ext. 594 b . 

Hararite 



ii. 301 b . 

Marriage and 


Harbona, Harbonah 


ii. 302*. 

Family Life 

Ext. 598*. 

Harbour 

. 


ii. 311* (Hull); iv. 806* 

Shipping, Trade, 





(Bennett). 

Commerce. 

Ext. 593*. 

Haid, Hardiness, Hardly, 

Social Grades 

Ext. 588 b . 

Hardness . 



ii. 302* (Hastings). 

Temple. 

Ext. 594 b . 

Hardening . 



ii. 302 b (Banks). 

Code in extenso 

Ext. 599 b . 

Hare . 



ii. ,303” (Post); iv. 829 b 

Comparison with 





(Peake). 

Hebrew Legisla¬ 


Hareph 



ii. 303 b , 127 b . 

tion 

Ext. 608*, 665* (Eantzsch). 

Harhaiah 



ii. 303 b . 

Discovery 

Ext. 584*. 

Harhas 



iL 303 b . 

Importance 

Ext. 585*. 

Harhur 



ii. 303 b , 134*. 

Literature on . 

Ext. 584 b . 

Harim . 



ii. 303 b , 123 b . 

Hamonali . 

ii. 292*. 

Hariph 



ii. 303 b , 133 b . 

Hamon-gog . 

ii. 292*. 

Harlot . 



ii. 304* (W. P. Paterson). 

Hamor.... 

iL 292* (Ryle). 

Har-magedon 



ii. 304 b (Nestle). 

Hamran 

iL 292 b . 

Harnepher . 



ii. 305 b , 132*. 

Hamul.... 

R 292 1 ', 126*. 

Harness 



ii. 305 b (Hastings, 

Hamutal 

u. 292 b , 127*. 




Barnes). 

Hanamel 

u. 292 b . 

Harod . 



iL 305 b (Selbie), 132 b 

Han an.... 

ii. 292 b , 131*, 132 b . 




(Curtis). 

Hananel 

iL 293*. 

Harodite 



ii. 306*, 132 b . 

Hanani 

ii. 293*, 124 b . 

Haroeh 



ii. 306*, 127 b . 

Hananiah , . 

a 293*- b (N. J. D. White, 

Harorite 



ii. 306*. 


H. A. White), 124 b , 

Harosheth . 



ii. 306* (Selbie). 


127*, 131* (Curtis). 

Harp . 



iii. 458* ff. (Millar). 

Hand .... 

a 293 b (Hastings), 296* 

Harrow 

# 

• 


ii. 306* (A. R. S. Ken 


(Aglen). 




nedy). 

Fill the hand • 

L 475 b note (Hastings); 

Harsha 

• 


ii. 306 b , 134*. 


u. 296 b (Aglen); iv. 70 b 

Harsith 



iL 306 b , 593 b . 


(Baudissin). 

Hart . 



iL 306 b (Post) 

Handbreadth 

iv. 909* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

Hamm 



iL 307*, 128». 


nedy). 

Harumaph . 



iL 307*. 

Handkerchief 

L 627* (Mackie); iii. 487 b 

Haruphite . 



ii. 303 b [Hariph] 


(Selbie). 

Haruz . 



a. 307*, 127*. 
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Harvest 


L 49 b (J. W. Paterson). 

Haziel .... 

iL 314 b , 123*. 

Feast of • 


iii. 740* (Purves); Ext. 

Hazo .... 

iL 314 b . 



662* (Kautzsch). 

Hazor .... 

iL 3l4 b (Condor). 

Vintage • 


iv. 869* (Post); Ext. 662* 

Hazor-hadattah . 

ii. 316*. 



(Kautzsch). 

Hazzelelponi 

ii. 315*, 128*. 

Hasadiah • 


iL 307*, 127*. 

He (n) .... 

ii. 315*. 

Hashabiah • 


ii. 307*, 123* 125*^. 

He ... . 

ii. 315* (Hastings). 

Hashabnah . 


ii. 307*. 

Head .... 

ii. 316* (Selbie). 

Hashabneiah 


ii 307*, 135 b . 

Headband . 

L 626 b (Mackie). 

Hashbaddanah 


ii 307*. 

Headstone . 

iL 317*. 

Hasliem 


ii. 180* [Gizonite], 132 b , 

Headtire 

L 626 b , 627 b (Mackie). 



551 b . 

Heady .... 

iL 317*. 

Hashmonah • 


ii 307 b . 

Health.... 

iL 317 b (Hastings); iii. 

Hashubab . 


ii 307 b , 127*. 


321* (Macalister). 

Hashum 


iL 307 b , 133* 136 b . 

Heart .... 

iL 3l7 b (Laidlaw); iiL 326* 

Hasidseana • 


iL 307 b (Moss); iii. 822 b 


(Macalister); iv. 168*; 



(Eaton). 


Ext. 666 b (Kautzsch). 

Haamonsean 


iL 307 b (Moss); iii. 185 b 

Hearth . . • 

iL 318 b (A. B. S. Ken- 



(Fairweather). 


nedy); iv. 710* (Davies). 

Hasrah 


iL 303 b [Harhas]. 

Heath .... 

iL 319*. 

Hassenaah . 


ii. 308*. 

Heathen 

iL 319* (Ferries). 

Hassenuah . 


iL 308*, 131 b . 

Heaven 

iL 320* (Salmond). 

Hasshub 


iL 308*. 

Plurality of heavens 

iL 321 b ; i. 506 b (White- 

Haste . 


iL 308*. 


house), 711* (Charles); 

Hasupha 


ii. 308*, 134*. 


ii. 501* (Armitage Ro¬ 

Hat 


ii 308*. 


binson). 

Hatasn 


[See IJatsepsu]. 

in OT 

iL 320 b . 

Hathach 


ii. 308*. 

in Apocrypha and 


Hathath 


iL 308*, 128 b . 

Apocalyptic . 

iL 322* ff.; Ext 305* 

Hathor 


Ext. 186* (Wiedemann). 


(Fairweather). 

Hatipha 


iL 308 b , 134*. 

in NT 

ii. 321*, 323* f. 

Hatita. 


ii. 308 b . 

in Theology 

iL 323 b . 

Hatred 


ii. 308 b (Bethune-Baker). 

Heaven=God 

ii. 321 b (Salmond), 849 b 

Hatsepsu (Hatasu) 

i. 660 b (Crum). 


(Orr). 

Expedition to Punt . 

Ext. 361*, 363 b (Blomfield). 

Heaven, Host of . 

iL 429 b (Driver); i. 95 b 

Hattil . 

. , 

ii. 309*, 134*. 


(Davidson); iii. 138*; 

Hattush 


ii. 309*, 127*. 


Ext. 636 b ff. (Kautzsch). 

Haunt . 

, , 

ii. 309*. 

Heave-offering . • 

iv. 338* (W. P. Paterson); 

Hauran (Ap.) (person) 

ii. 309*. 


i. 317 b (Macalister); 

Hauran (place) 


ii. 309 b (Ewing). 


iii. 588* (Driver). 

Have . 

• • 

ii. 310 b (Hastings). 

Heaviness, Heavy, 


Haven . 

• • 

ii. 311* (Hull). 

Heavily . 

ii. 324* (Hastings). 

Havilah • 

• • 

ii. 31 l b (Sayce); i. 135*, 

Heber .... 

ii. 325* (Moss), 129*, 131*- b . 



643 b (Margoliouth); ii. 

Hebrew 

ii. 325* (Lukyn Williams). 



469* (H. A. White); 

Meaning . 

ii. 325 b f. 



Ext. 74 b (Jastrow), 85 b 

on Monuments and 




(McCurdy). 

in Inscriptions 

ii. 326 b . 

Hawoth-jair 

• • 

ii. 312* (Selbie). 

Hebrew Alphabet 

i. 70 b ff., 74* (I. Taylor). 

Hawk . 


ii. 312* (Post). 

Hebrew Language 

[See Language of OT f 

Hay . 


ii. 312 b (Post). 


Text of OT]. 

Hazael. 


ii. 312 b (Burney). 

Hebrew Race . • 

Ext. 72 b ff. (Jastrow), 87* 

Hazaiah 


ii. 313*, 126*. 


(McCurdy). 

Hazar-addar 


ii. 313*. 

Subdivisions of Jacob 


Hazar-enan . 


iL 313*, 314*. 

and Esau 

Ext. 74*, 75* f. (Jastrow). 

Hazar-gaddah 


iL 313 b . 

Hebrew Writing . 

iv. 948* ff. (Kenyon). 

Hazar-maveth 


iL 313 b . 

Hebrewess . 

ii. 327*. 

Hazar-shual. 


iL 313 b . 

Hebrews, Epistle to the 

ii. 327* (Bruce). 

Hazar - susah. 

Hazar- 


Aim and Central 


susim 


ii. 313 b . 

Idea 

ii. 327*. 

Hazazon-tamar 


iL 313 b (Welch). 

Author 

ii. 336 b , 338*. 

Hazel . 

a • 

ii. 313 b . 

Canonicity 

iiL 540*, 541 b (Stanton). 

Hazer-hatticon 

• • 

ii. 314*. 

Contrast between 


Hazerim 

• • 

iL 314* (Driver). 

Christianity and 


Hazeroth 

• • 

iL 314* (Driver); L 791* 

Leviticalism 

ii. 327 b . 



(Margoliouth). I 

Date.... 

iL 337 b . 


EXTRA VOL.—SI 
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ii. 450*, 133* 
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iii. 332 b (Macalister). 

Ilai .... 

ii. 450*, 132*. 
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i. 72* (I. Taylor), 659 b 
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ii. 450*. 



(Crum); iii. 622* (Grif¬ 

Ill ... 

ii. 450* (Hastings). 



fith). 
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ii. 450 b (Hastings). 
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. 

a 440* (Milligan); iv. 

Illumination of Bel 

i. 226* (Hommel). 
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776* (Lock). 

Illyricum 

ii. 450 b (Ramsay). 

. 

iv. 36 b ff. (Selbie). 

Image, Imagery . 

ii. 451* (Hastings). 
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ii 440 b (Lock); iv. 943* 
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Doctrine 

ii. 452* (Laidlaw). 
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Ext. 563 b ff. (Jastrow). 
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Ext. 164* (Kttnig). 
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ii. 452 b . 
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a 441 b (Plummer). 
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iL 452*; Ext. 715 b f. 



ia 186 b (Fairweather), 
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823* (Eaton). 


son); Ext. 627 b , 641 b 
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ii. 454*. 
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ii. 454*. 
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a 443*, 120*. 


Ext. 668* (Kautzsch). 
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667 b (Davison); Ext. 
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iv. 159* f. (Davison); Ext. 

in Apocryphal Litera¬ 
ture • 

728* (Kautzsch). 

i. 742*, 748 b (Charles); 

Apocalypse of 
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Ext. 291 b f. (Fair- 
weather). 
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i. 743 b , 744* (Charles). 
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ii. 456 b . 
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ii. 457*, 132*. 
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ii. 457*, 129*. 

In .... 
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iL 459*. 
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ii. 464*. 
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ii. 466* 
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L 521 b (Poucher). 
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ii. 468 b . 
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ii. 468 b . 
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L 525 b . 
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i. 738 b ff. (Davidson), 742* 
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ii. 470*. 
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iiL 322 b , 328 b (Macalister). 
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ii. 472*. 
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ii. 472 b . 
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ii. 473*. 
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ii. 473* (Selbie); iv. 948* 
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ii. 473 b . 
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ii. 473 b (Ewing); Ext. 375* 
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ii. 475* (Laidlaw). 
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ii. 357 b (Headlam). 
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ii. 475*. 
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ii. 475 b . 

Insects.... 

iii. 492* (Post). 
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ii. 37 b (Macalister). 
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ii. 475 b (Hastings). 
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Ext. 324* (Garvie). 

of Bible . 

i. 296* if. (Stewart). 
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ii. 403* (S w e t e); iv. 
114 b ff. (Davidson); Ext. 
672 b ff. (Kautzsch). 
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ii. 476* (Hastings). 
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iL 476*. 
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ii. 476 b . 

Intemperance 

i. 629* (Beecher). [See 
Temperance]. 
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ii. 476 b (Hastings). 
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iv. 39*- b , 40*- b , 41*, 42>, 
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ii. 489»fE 
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iL 491 b ; L 735 b ffi (David- 
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(Fairweather). 
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Interpretation • • 

ii 477* (Selbie). 

able . . • 

iL 489 b f.} Ext 699* 

Intreat, Entreat • • 

ii 478*. 


(KautzBch). 

Inward . . 

ii. 478* (Hastings). 
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iL 492*. 

Inwards, Inward Parts 

ii. 479* (Laidlaw), 478 b 

Chs. 40-66 . . 

iL 493*; Ext 7<* b 


(Hastings). 


(Kautzsch). 
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ii 479*. 

Date and Structure 

ii. 493*. 
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ii 479*, 131*. 
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iL 495 b -497 b . 

Iphtah 

ii 479*. 

Doctrine of God 

iL 496*, 497 b ; Ext. 706* 
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ii 479*. 


(Kautzsch). 
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ii 479 b . 

Righteousness . 

iL 496*, 497“; iv. 276 b , 

Ira ... 

ii 479 b (Stenning), 132*- b 


279* (Skinner). 


(Curtis). 

Servant of the 


Irad «... 

ii 479 b . 

Lord 

iL 496 b ff. [See Servant 

Iram .... 

ii 479 b . 


of the Lord]. 

Irenseus 

ii 682* (Strong), 695* 

Isaiah, Ascension of . 

iL 499* (Armitage Robin- 


(Reynolds). 


son). 

Ir-ha-heres , 

ii 479 b (Driver). 

Contents . 

iL 499*. 

Iri 

ii 479 b [Ir], 130 b . 

Firmament and 


Irijah .... 

ii. 481*. 

Seven Heavens . 

ii. 501*. 

Ir-nahash . 

ii 481*, 128 b . 

Name * Beloved * . 

ii. 501*. 

Iron (city) . 

ii 481 b . 

Criticism . 

ii. 500 b . 

Iron .... 

ii 481 b (James Patrick), 

Documents and Edi- 



482 b (Petrie); i 135* 

tions 

ii. 499\ 


(Margoliouth), 315* 

Patristic references . 

ii. 500*. 


(Hull); iii. 375 b 

Iscah .... 

iL 501 b ; iv. 403 b note 


(Hull). 


(Driver). 
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ii 482* (Patrick); iii 

Iscariot, Judas . 

iL 796* (Plummer). 


590* (Redpath). 

Call to the Apostolate 

ii. 796 b . 

Iron Tool forbidden . 

ir. 833* (Peake). 

Death 

ii. 797 b t 

Irony .... 

Ext. 164* (Konig). 

Name , 

ii. 796*. 

Irpeel .... 

ii. 482 b . 

Reception of the 


Irrigation . 

ii. 482 b (Bennett). 

Eucharist 

ii. 797 b 

Ir-shemesh . 

i. 283 b [Beth - shemesh]; 

Treachery, cause of. 

ii. 796 b . 


ii. 351* [Heres]. 

in Tradition and 


Iru .... 

ii. 483*, 128 b 

Art . 

ii. 798 b . 

Isaac .... 

ii. 483* (Ryle). 

Isdael (Ap.). 

ii. 501 b . 

Name 

ii. 485*. 

Ishbaal 

iL 60I b [Ishbos’ietli]. 

Narrative, Sources of 

ii. 484*. 

Ishbah.... 

iL 501 b , 129*. 

Sacrifice • 

ii. 484 b f.; i. 15 b 

Ishbak.... 

ii. 501 b . 

Isaiah .... 

ii 485 b (G. A Smith); 

Ishbi-benob. 

iL 501 b . 


Ext. 676* (Kautzsch). 

Ishbosheth . 

iL 501 b (Selbie). 

Name and History . 

ii. 485 b . 

Ishod .... 

iL 502 b , 129 b . 

Religious Reformer • 

ii 491 b ; Ext 692 b 

Ishi .... 

ii. 502 b , 122 b , 126*, 129*. 


(Kautzsch). 


130*. 

Statesmanship. 

ii 490* f. 

Ishma .... 

ii. 502 b , 128*. 

Isaiah, Book of— 


Ishmael 

iL 502 b (Driver), 505* (H. 

Contents and Struc¬ 



A. White). 

ture 

ii 486 b ; Ext 692 b fl‘. 

Princes descend, i 



(Kautzsch). 

from 

ii. 503 b . 

Criticism, History of 

ii. 487*. 

Ishmaelites . 

ii. 504* (Driver); Ext. 74* 

Messianic Prophecy. 

ii. 488 b , 491 b ; Ext. 696 b 


(Jastrow). 


(Kautzsch). 

Ishmaiah 

iL 605 b , 132*. 

Prophecies not Isai- 


Ishmerai 

ii. 605 b , 131*. 

anio • • 

ii. 492 b ; Ext 705 b f. 

Ishpah.... 

ii. 605 b , 131*. 


(Kautzsch). 

Ishpan .... 

ii. 505 b , 131*. 

Style . . . 

Ext 166* (Ktfnig). 

Ishsechel • • • 

iL 505 u (H. A. White), 
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Ishtar .... i 108 b (Driver), 177 b , 215 b , 
221 b (Hommel); iv. 181 b 
(Bennett); Ext. 
540 b ft, 575* ft (Jas- 
trow). 

Ishvah • • • • ii. 500*, 131 b . 

Ishvi . • • • ii 500*, 131 b . 

Isidore of Pelnsinm . Ext. 512 b (Turner). 

Isis .... Ext. 151 b (Ramsay), 194 b 
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Ismachiah . . ii 506 b , 125 b . 

Ismael (Ap.) . ii 506 b . 

Ismaerus (Ap.) ii 506 b . 

Ismi-dagan . i 180*. 

Israel, History of . ii. 506 b (Barnes). 
Commerce . . iv. 802 b ff. (Bennett). 

Government . . ii 250 b (Thatcher). 
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Chronology . i 397 b (Curtis). 

Conquest of Canaan ii. 509 b . 

David and Solomon ii. 511*. 

Exile and Return. ii 514*. 

Exodus. . . ii. 509*. 

Fall of Judah • ii. 513 b 
Greek Period . ii 515 b , 20O b ft (Cony- 
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Hundred Y ears* War 
with Aram . ii. 511 b . 

Kingdom . . ii. 510 b , 516 b (Woods). 

Origins of Israel . ii. 508 b . 

Sources of History ii 508*. 
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under Egypt . ii 609*; i. 398 b (Curtis), 
665* (Crum); Ext. 79* 
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Language . i. 70 b ft (I. Taylor); Ext. 

47* (Buhl). 

Land . . . ii. 507*. 

Name . . . ii 506 b . 
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istics . . . ii 507*. 

Political and Social 

Conditions in NT 

times . . Ext. 48* ft (Buhl). 

Religion . . . [See Israel, Religion of]. 

Israel, Kingdom . . ii 516 b (Woods), 510 b 

(Barnes). 

Israel, Religion of . Ext. 612* (Kautzsch). 

Pre-Mosaic . . Ext. 613* ft; ii 445 b 

(Paterson). 

Animism and An¬ 
cestor Worship . Ext. 014*. [See Animism, 
Ancestor Worship]. 
Moral Conditions . Ext. 623 b . 

Polytheism . . Ext. 616 b ft 

Sacred Springs, 

Stones, Trees . Ext. 610*. 

Totemism . . Ext. 613*. [SeeTotemism]. 

Worship and Rites Ext. 618* ft 
Circumcision and 

Blood Revenge Ext. 622*; i 443* (Mac- 
alister); ii 223 b f. 
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Festivals . . Ext 621 b ft 


Israel, Religion of, 

Pre-Mosaic— 

Mcu&eb&h and 
'dsherdh . . Ext 020. 

Priesthood • Ext 621*; iv. 88 b (Pater¬ 

son). 

Sacrifice • • Ext. 618* ft [See Sacri¬ 

fice]. 

Jahwism as founded 

by Moses . . Ext 624*ft; it446* (Pater¬ 

son), 509 b (Barnes); 
Hi 446 b (Bennett). 
Characteristics . Ext 732 b ft 

Decalogue . .Ext 633 b ; ii 509 b 

(Barnes). [See Deca¬ 
logue]. 

Festivals . . Ext 633 b . 

Idea of God . . Ext. 625*, 627 b , 632*. 

[See God]. 

Images • • . Ext. 627 b f. [See Images]. 

Name Jahweh . Ext 625 b . [See Jahweh]. 
Origin, Kenite Hy¬ 
pothesis of. . Ext. 626 b . 

Priesthood . . Ext 633*. [See Priest]. 

Pre - prophetic Re¬ 
ligion in Ca¬ 
naan . . . Ext. 634 b ft ; ii 808 b 
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Anthropology and 
Theory of the 

Universe . . Ext. 665* ft 

Cultus and Manners Ext. 661* ft 
Festivals . . Ext. 662*. 

High Places . Ext. 661*. 

Oracles . . Ext. 662 b . 

Sacrifice . Ext 661*. 
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Images . . Ext 641 b . 
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Relation to Israel Ext. 635*. 
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Judges and 
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Prophets . . Ext. 650 b ft 
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Sources. . . Ext 634 b . 
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Baalism . . Ext 644 b li. 

Pre-Exilic Writing 

Prophets . . Ext. 671* ft ; ii 512* 
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of . Ext. 678 b ft [See Pro- 
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Idea of God . Ext 678 b ft 
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to Israel. . Ext 684 b ft 
Prophetic Atti¬ 
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ii. 532 b . 

Faith and Works . 

ii. 546*; i. 834 b (War. 

Covenant with Laban 

iL 529*. 


field). 

Genealogy 

iL 122 b (Curtis). 

Prayer . 

iv. 44 b (E. R. Bernard). 

Historicity 

ii. 533 b . 

Regeneration 

iv. 216 b , 221* (Bartlet). 

Jacob and Esan clans 

Ext. 75** b (Jastrow). 

Sonship of Believers iL 219* (Candlish). 

Name 

ii. 526 b , 147* (Ryle). 

Date.... 

iL 545*. 

Penuel 

ii. 529 b , 533*. 

Eschatology 

L 753 b (Salmond). 

Scripture references 

iL 532 b . 

Parallels to Acts 15 . 

ii. 543 b . 

and Sliechem . 

iL 530 b , 535*; iv. 485* 

Relation to Epistle to 



(Wilson). 

Romans 

ii. 546*. 

Jacob’s Well 

ii. 535 b (Ewing); iv. 486* 

to Sermon on the 



(Wilson). 

Mount 

iL 544 b . 

Jacubus (Ap.) . • 

ii. 537*. 

Vocabulary . 

iii. 42* (Thayer). 

Jada • • • 

ii. 537*, 126*. 

James, Protevangelium 


Jaddua . . • 

iL 537* (H. A. White); I 

of ... 

Ext. 429 b (Tasker). 


i. 61* (Moss); iL 123 b 

Jamin .... 

ii. 548*. 122 b , 126*. 


(Curtis). 

Jamlech 

ii. 548*, 122 b . 

Jadd us (A;\) 

ii. 537*. 

J amnia, J amnites (Ap.) 

ii. 548“, 524 b . 

Jadon .... 

ii. 537*. 

Jamnia, Council at 

iiL 607“ (Woods). 

Jael .... 

ii. 537* (J. H. Bernard). 

Janai .... 

ii. 548*, 131 b . 

Jagur .... 

ii. 538*. 

Jangling 

ii. 548 b . 

Jah 

iL 538* (Driver). 

Janim .... 

ii. 648 b . 

Jaliath 

ii. 539*, 123*^, 124 b , 125 b , 

Jannai.... 

ii. 548 b . 


128*. 

Jannes and Jambres . 

iL 548 b (Marshall); iii 

Jahaz .... 

ii. 539* (Chapman). 


888 b (Macalister). 

Jahaziel 

ii. 539 b , 124 b , 132*. 

Book of . 

iL 549* (Marshall). 

Jahdai.... 

ii. 539 b , 127** b . 

Janoah 

ii. 549*. 

Jahdiel 

ii. 539 b , 130*. 

Japlieth (person). 

ii. 549* (Margoliouth). 

Jahdo .... 

ii. 539 b , 131 b . 

Sons of 

Ext. 80* ff. (Jastrow). 

Jahleel 

ii. 539 b , 129 b . 

Japlieth (place) (Ap.) . 

ii. 549 b . 

Jalimai 

ii. 539 b , 129*. 

Japhia (person) . 

ii. 549 b , 126 b . 

Jahweh 

iL 199 b (Davidson), 538* 

Japhia (place) 

iL 550*. 


(Driver); Ext. 280* 

Japhlet 

iL 550*, 131*. 


(Fairweather), 624 b ff. 

Japhletites . 

iL 550*. 


(Kautzsch). 

Jarah . . . . 

iL 550*, 131*. 

Jahwism 

Ext. 624 b fL (Kautzsch). 

Jareb .... 

ii. 550* (Selbie). 

Jahzah 

ii. 539 b . 

Jared .... 

ii. 550 b . 

Jahzeel 

ii. 539 b , 131 b . 

Jarha .... 

ii. 550 b , 126*. 

Jahzeiali 

ii. 539 b . 

Jarib .... 

iL 550 b . 

Jahzerali 

iL 540*, 124*. 

Jarimoth (Ap.) . 

ii. 550». 

Jahziel 

ii. 539 b [Jahzeel]. 

Jarmuth 

u, 550 b (Welch). 

Jair .... 

ii. 540* (Selbie). 

Jaroah.... 

u. 550 b , 131 b . 

Jairite .... 

iL 540* (Stenning). 

Jasaelus (Ap.) 

ii. 550*'. 

Jair us . . . . 

iL 540* (Grieve). 

Jashar, Book of . 

a. 550 b (Bennett). 

Jakeh .... 

ii. 540 b . 

J ashen 

ii. 551*, 132 b 

Takim .... 

ii. 540 b , 123 b , 131*. 

Jashobeam . 

ii. 551 b , 132* m*. 132 b . 
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Jashnb . , 

. iL 551 b , 129*. 

Jehoiakim • • • 

ii. 558* (N. J. D. White), 

Jashubi-lehem • 

. iL 651*, 125 b . 


126 b , 127* (Curtis). 

Jason (Ap.) . • 

. iL 551 b (H. A. White); 

Jehoiarib . • • 

ii 559* (N. J. D. White), 


iiL 822* (Eaton); Ext. 


123 b (Curtis). 


94* (Schiirer). 

Jehonadab . 

iL 559 b (Burney). 

Jason (NT) . 

. ii 552* (Headlam). 

Jehonathan. 

ii. 559 b , 126 b . 

Jasper . 

. iv. 619*ft (Flinders 

Jehoram 

iL 559 b (N. J. D. White), 


Petrie). 


126 b (Curtis); iiL 325* 

Jasubus (Ap.) 

. iL 552 b . 


(Macalister). 

Jatban (Ap.) 

. iL552 b . 

Jehoshabeath 

ii. 562 b [Jehosheba]. 

Jathniel 

. iL 552», 124 b . 

Jehoshaphat 

iL 561* (N. J. D. White), 

Jattir . 

. iL 652 b . 


126 b , 127», 132 b (Curtis). 

Jaul&n. 

. ii. 151» (Hull). [See 

Jehoshaphat, Valley of 

iL 561 b (Warren), 838 b 


Haurftn]. 


(J. H. Kennedy). 

Javan (person) 

. ii 552 b (Sayce). 

Jehosheba . 

ii. 562 b . 

Javan (place) 

. ii 552 b (Margoliouth). 

Jehoshua, Jehoshuah . 

ii. 562 b . 

Javelin 

. iv. 609» (Barnes); iL 841 b 

Jehovah 

ii. 199 b (Davidson); Ext. 


note (Williams). 


625 b (Kautzsch). [See 

Jawbone 

• iii 94 b (Cooke); iv. 381* 


Jahweh]. 


(Budde). 

Jehovah-jireh 

ii. 563* (Driver). 

Jazer . 

. ii. 553* (Merrill). 

Jehovah-nissi 

ii. 563 b (Selbie). 

Jaziz . 

. iL 553 b , 133*. 

Jehovah-shalom . 

ii. 563 b . 

JE . . . 

. iL 371* (Woods). [See 

Jehovah -bhnmmah 

ii. 563 b . 


J and E], 

Jehovah-tsidkenu 

ii. 563 b (Woods). 

Jealousy 

. ii 553 b (Banks). 

Jehozabad . 

n. 563 b , 124 b 133*. 

Ordeal 

. iii. 325 b (Macalister), 273 b 

Jehozadak . 

ii. 504*, 123*- b . 


(W. P. Paterson). 

Jehu .... 

ii. 564* 122 b , 126», 182*. 

Jearim, Mount • 

• ii 554*. 

Jehu (king) . 

ii. 564* (Wliitehouse). 

Jeatherai 

. ii 554*, 123*. 

on Black Obelisk 

i. 184 b (Hommel). 

Jeberechiah. 

. ii. 554*. 

Jehubbah . 

ii. 566 b , 132*. 

Jebus, Jebusi, Jebnsite ii. 554* (Driver), 814 b 

Jehucal 

ii. 566 b . 


(Konig). 

Jehud .... 

ii. 566 b . 

Jechiliah 

. ii. 555*. 

Jehudi.... 

ii. 566 b . 

Jechonias (Ap.) . 

. ii. 555*. 

Jehudijah . 

ii. 285* [Hajehndijah], 

Jecoliah 

. ii. 555*, 127*. 

Jehuel .... 

ii. 566 b , 125 b 

Jeconiah 

. ii 557* [Jehoiachin], 120 b , 

Jeiel .... 

ii. 566 b , 122 b , 125 bb *>, 131*. 


127* 


132 b . 

Jeconias (Ap.) 

. ii. 555*. 

Jekabzeel . 

ii. 830* [Kabzeel]. 

Jedaiah 

. ii. 555*. 122 b , 123 b . 

Jekameam . 

ii. 566 b 124 b . 

Jeddu (Ap.). 

. ii. 555*. 

Jekamiah . 

ii. 566 b , 126*, 127*. 

Jedeus (Ap.) 

. ii. 555*. 

Jekuthiel . 

ii. 566 b , 129*. 

Jediael. 

. ii. 555*, 124 b ,130*- b , 132*- b . 

Jemimah 

ii. 566 b . 

Jedidah 

. ii. 555*, 127*. 

Jemnaan (Ap.) . 

ii. 524 b . 

Jedidiah 

. ii. 555*; iv. 559 b (Flint). 

Jemuel 

ii. 5G6 b , 122 b . 

Jeduthun . 

. ii. 555* (Selbie), 125* 

Jeopard, Jeopardy 

ii. 566 b (Hastings). 


(Curtis). 

Jephthah 

ii. 567* (Cooke). 

Jeeli (Ap.) . 

. iL 555 b . 

Jephunneh . 

ii. 568*, 128 b , 132*. 

Jeelus(Ap.). 

. iL 555 b . 

Jerah .... 

ii. 568* (Margoliouth). 

Jegar-s&hadutha . 

. iL 555 b . 

Jerahmeel . 

iL 568 b (Stenning), 125*, 

Jeliallelel 

. ii. 555 b , 129*. 


126* (Curtis). 

Jehdeiah 

. ii. 555», 124*. 

Jerahmeel, Chronicles of 

! i. 267 b (Marshal]). 

Jehezkel 

. ii. 555 b , 123 b . 

Jerechu (Ap.) 

iL568». 

Jehiah . 

. iL 555 b , 126 b . 

Jered .... 

ii. 568 b , 129*. 

Jehiel . 

. ii. 555 b , 123*, 125 b ** r > 127*. 

Jeremai 

ii. 668 b . 

Jehieli. 

. ii. 556*. 

Jeremiah 

ii. 568 b (Moss). 

Jehizkiah . 

. ii. 556* 

Jeremiah (Prophet) 

ii. 569* (Davidson). 

Jehoaddah . 

. ii. 556*, 550* [Jarah]. 

Authorship of Lam¬ 


Jehoaddan . 

. iL 556*, 127*. 

entations wrongly 


Jehoaliaz 

. iL 556* (N. J. D. White), 

attributed to him . 

iii. 22*- b (Selbie). 


126 b , 127* (Curtis). 

Call . . . . 

iL 669 k . 

Jehoash, Joash • 

. iL 556* (N. J. D. White). 

Life and times . 

iL 569* ff.; Ext 701* 

Jehohanan . 

. iL 557*, 124 b . 


(Kautzsch). 

Jehoiachin . . 

. iL 557* (N. J. D. White). 

Piety 

ii. 577 b . 

Jehoiada • , 

. iL 558* (N. J. D. White), 

Jeremiah, Book of 

ii. 571 b (Davidson). 


132* (Curtis). 

Contents of the Boll 

iL 572*. 
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Jeremiah, Book of— 
Language. 

Literary Style . 
Priesthood in . 
Prophecies under 
Jehoiakim . 
under Josiah. 
under Zedekiah . 
Redaction of the 
Book 

Relation to Obadiah 
Religious Teaching . 

Doctrine of God . 
Future of Israel . 
Messiah 
Priesthood . 

Sin 

Symbolical Actions 
in . 

Text, Armenian 
Hebrew and Greek 
Comparative 
Value 

Original Place of 
chs. 46 ff. 
Jeremias (Ap.) . 

Jeremiel (Ap.) . 

Jeremoth 

Jeremy 

Jeremy, Epistle of 
Authorship 
Canonicity 
Text and VSS . 
Jeriah .... 
Jeribai.... 
Jericho 
Fall of . 

Jeriel . 

Jerijah. 

Jerimoth 

Jerioth 

Jeroboam 

Jeroham 

Jerome 


Jerubbaai . 

Jerubbesheth 

Jeruel . 

Jerusalem . 

Gates 
History . 

Siege by Romans . 


ii. 576 b ; iii. 32* (Mar- 
goliouth). 

ii. 575 b ; Ext. 167 b (K0nig). 
iv. 77 b (Baudissin). 

ii. 572 b . 
ii. 572 b . 

ii. 573*. 

iL 675*. 

iii. 578 b (Selbie). 

ii. 576 b ; Ext. 693 b 
(Kautzsch). 
ii. 677*. 
ii. 577 b 

Ext. 096 b (Kautzsch). 

iv. 77 b (Baudissin). 
ii. 576 b . 

Ext. 174*- b (Konig), 677 b 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 15*2* (Conybe&re). 

ii. 573 b . 

ii. 574*. 

ii. 574 b . 
ii. 578*. 
ii. 578*. 

ii. 578 b , 124 b , 125*, 126 b , 
130 b , 131*. 
ii. 578 b . 

ii. 578 b (Marshall), 
ii. 578 b . 
ii. 579*. 
ii. 579*. 
ii. 579 b , 124 b . 
ii. 579 b , 132 b . 
ii. 579 b (Bliss), 
ii. 579 b , 782*, 787* 

(Smith), 
ii. 582% 129*. 
ii. 579 b [Jeriah], 
ii. 582*, 125 b , 120 b , 130 b , 
132*. 

ii. 582*, 127 b . 

ii. 582* (Cooke); i. 56* 
(N. J. D. White), 
ii. 583 b , 124* 131% 

132*. 

L 121 b (Porter); iv. 873* 
(H. A. White); Ext. 
339* (Menzies), 494* ff. 
(Turner). 

ii. 583 b ; Ext. 646* 
(Kautzsch). 

ii 583 b ; Ext. 646 b 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 583 b ; Ext. 663 b note 
(Kautzsch). 
iL 584* (Conder). 
ii. 590*, 593*- b 
ii. 586* ff. 
ii. 688 b . 


Jerusalem— 
Inscriptions 
Markets . 

Modem Jerusalem . 
Names 

Sacred Sites and Ec¬ 
clesiastical Build¬ 
ings 

Site .... 
in Benjamin or 
Judah 


Springs and Pools . 

Strategic Import¬ 
ance 

Temple Enclosure . 
Tombs 
Topography 
Akra 

Antonia 

Calvary. 

City of David 
En-rogel 
Gihon . 

Hezekiah’s Aque¬ 
duct . 

Ophel . 

Sakhrah 

Solomon’s Palace . 
Zion 

of Greek Age 
under Herod. 
Jerusha 

Jeshaiah . . • 

Jeshanah 

Jesharelah . . • 

Jeshebeab . 

Jesher .... 
Jeshimon 
Jeshishai 
Jesliohaiah . 

Jeshua (person) . 
Jeshua (place) 

Jeshurun 

Jesias(Ap.). 

Jesimiel 

Jesse .... 

Jesus .... 
Jesus Christ 

Agony, omitted by 
St. John . 

Scene . 

Ascension. • 


iL 597*-*. 
iL 596*. 
ii. 600 b . 

iL 584* 554* (Driver); iii. 
335 b (Sayce). 


ii. 589 b ff 
iL 584 b . 

iL 586*; i. 272 b (Peake); 
ii. 386 b (Warren), 554 b 
(Driver). 

ii. 585 b , 597*, 591 b , 02 b 
(Hull). 

iv. 893* (Barnes). 
iL 598* ff. 
iL 592 b , 597*. 
iL 591* ff. 

iL 591*, 594*- b . [See 
Acra]. 

ii. 594*, 599*. (See An¬ 
tonia]. 

ii. 596*. [See Calvary]. 
iL 591* f. 

ii. 592*; i. 711 b (Stenning). 
ii. 592*, 174*. 

iL 592 b , 597*, 377* (M‘Cly- 
mont); iv. 615 b (Wilson). 
iL 591 b f.; iii. 620* (War- 
ren). 

ii. 589*, 590*, 599 b . 
iL 592*. 

ii. 591*, 554* (Driver); iv. 

982 b (Wilson), 
ii. 594*. 
iL 594*. 
ii. 601*, 127*. 
iL 601* 125*, 127*, 131 b . 
ii. 601*. 

i. 164* [Asharelali]. 

ii. 601* 123 b . 
iL 601*, 127 b . 

ii. 601* (Chapman), 
ii. 601 b , 131 b . 
iL 602*, 122 b . 
ii. 602*, 123 b *», 125 b . 
ii. 602*. 

ii. 602* (Selbie). 
ii. 602 b . 
ii. 602 b , 122 b . 
ii. 602 b (N. J. D. White), 
126 b (Curtis), 
ii. 603*. 

ii. 603* (Sanday). [See 
Christology]. 

ii. 712 b (Reynolds). 

iii. 618 b (Warren). [See 
Gethsemane]. 

iL 642*ff.; L161* (Denney); 
iiL 619* (Warren). 
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Jesus Christ— 
Atonement 


Baptism • 


Date . 
Dove 

Birth, Date of . 
in a Cave 


in an Inn 
of a Virgin . 


Bloody Sweat . 

Call of the Twelve . 
Chronology of Life . 

of Last Week 
Cleansing of the 
Temple. • . 

Conception • . 


Coequal with God , 
Consciousness . 


Death 

Darkness at . 

Date i 
Day and Hour 


Manner. 

Physical cause 
Prophecies of 
Propitiatory Sacri¬ 
fice 


Education. 
Environment and 
contemporary Re¬ 
ligious Thought . 

Founder of Chuich . 
Fulfilment of OT 
Revelation . 

Genealogy 

God revealed in 


iL 649% 653*; i 198*- b 
(Murray), 474 b f. (Kil¬ 
patrick); iiL 723 b 
(Findlay); iv. 200* if. 
(Adams Brown), 343 b , 
346* (W. P. Paterson). 
IL 610* ff., 406* (Swete), 
765 b (Warren); iv. 672*; 
Ext 309 b (Scott). 

L 405*ff. (Turner); Ext. 

481 b (Ramsay). 
iL 406* (Swete). 

i. 403 b ff. (Turner). 

L 281* (Conder); iii. 234 b 
(Massie), 288* (Mayor); 
Ext 429 b , 430 b ( Tasker), 
iii. 234* (Massie). [See 
Inn]. 

ii. 643 b f.,646 h f.; i. 324 b ff. 
(Mayor); iL 405 b 
(Swete), 456* (David¬ 
son), 460* (Ottley). 

iiL 330* (Macalister). 

ii. 614*. 

L 403 b ff. (Turner). 
iL633 b ; L 410* ff. (Turner). 

iL 613*, 245* (Stanton). 
iL 643 b , 646 b f., 405 b 

(Swete), 460* (Ottley); 
Ext. 309* (Scott). 

ii. 624*, 648 b , 214*. [See 
Trinity]. 

iL 723* (Reynolds), 849*, 
851*- b (Orr); iv. 574 b ; 
Ext. 290*(Fairweather). 

iii. 723 b (Findlay); iv. 
367 b (Adams Brown). 

i. 413* (Turner), 559 b 
(Purves). 

i. 410* ff. (Turner). 

ii. 633 b f.; i. 410 b (Turner); 
iL 711* (Reynolds); iv. 
64* (Purves); Ext. 477 b 
(Ramsay). 

[See Cross]. 

iii. 326* (Macalister). 
iL 631*. 

iL 631 b , 638* 723 b (Find¬ 
lay); iv. 132* (Driver), 
343 b (W. P. Paterson). 
L 650 b (A. R. S. Kennedy). 


ii. 604 b ff [See NT 
Times]. 
iL 635*. 

Ext. 325 b , 326 b , 332* ff 
(Garvie). 

ii. 645*, 137 b (Bacon); iii. 

302 b (Bartlet). 
iL 463 b , 465 b (Ottley). 


Jesus Christ— 

Holiness . . 

Humanity 

Humiliation • . 

Image of God . 

Incarnation • . 

Infancy in Gospels . 

in Apocryphal 
Literature. 

Kenosis . 


King. 

Language. 

Last Supper 

Day of . 
Lordship . 

Mediator . 
Messianic Claims 


Ministry . • 

Duration • • 

Peraean . • 

Relation to Bap¬ 
tist’s . 

Scene . 

Miracles . 

Name 

used in Magic 
Parables . 

Person 


Prayers . 
Preaching. 
Pre-existence . 


Priesthood 


in Heaven 

Prophet . 

Redeemer. 
Resurrection and 
Appearances. 


ii. 400 b (Stevens). 
iL 459 b , 460 b (Ottlqy). 
iL 330* (Bruce); iiL 843* 
(Gibb). 

iL 452 b (Laidlaw), 329 b 
(Bruce). 

ii. 458* ft (Ottley); Ext. 
309* (Scott). 

iL 643*ff; iiL 280 b 
(Mayor). 

iii. 287 b (Mayor); Ext. 
430* ff, (Tasker). 

iL 652*, 463 b (Ottley), 
835* (Lock); iii. 722 b 
(Findlay), 843 b (Gibb); 
Ext. 326*, 332 b (Garvie). 
ii. 466 b (Ottley). 

Ext. 5* (Votaw). 
ii. 636* ff. [See Lord’s 
Supper]. 

ii. 634*; i. 411*ff (Turner), 
ii. 463* (Ottley); iiL 722 b 
(Findlay). 

iiL 315 b ff (Adeney). 
iL 622* ff., 461 b (Ottley), 
849*- b (Orr); iii. 356* 
(Stanton), 723* (Find¬ 
lay) ; iv. 576*. 
iL 609 b -616 b , 628* ff. 

L 406*ff (Turner); iL 
711* (Reynolds). 
iL 63U b . 

ii. 614 b , 679 b (Bebb). 
ii. 710 b (Reynolds), 
ii. 615 b ,624 b ff.;iii. 389*ff 
(J. H. Bernard). 

[See under Titles]. 

iv. 418* (Headlam). 

ii. 617*; iiL 663 b (Plum¬ 
mer). 

ii. 647 b ff, 651* ff ; i. 489 b 
(Robertson); ii. 329* 
(Bruce); iiL 722*ff 
(Findlay). 

iv. 44* (E. R. Bernard), 
ii. 615*; iv. 46 b (Adeney). 

i. 720* (Lock); iL 461*, 
462 b (Ottley); iiL 133* 
(Purves), 722 b (Find¬ 
lay), 793 b (Chase); iv. 
576 b ff (Sanday); Ext. 
310 b (Scott). 

ii. 331* (Bruce), 466 1 ' 
(Ottley); iv. 98*ff 
(Denney) 

ii. 333 b (Bruce); iv. 99* 
(Denney), 
ii. 466* (Ottley). 

iv. 21 l b (Adams Brown). 

iL 638 b ff.; iv.234*(E. R 
Bernard). 
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Jesus Christ— 
Saviour . 

Second Coming. 


Self-Revelation 
Sepulchre. 

Site and Buildings 
Sinlessness 
Sonship . . • 

Teaching, Charac¬ 
teristics of. 
in Fourth Gospel 
and Synoptics . 
on Baptism . 


Clean and Un¬ 
clean 

Conscience. 
Divorce • • 


Election . 
Eschatology 


Ethics 
Faith. 

Fasting 

Forgiveness 

God . 

Fatherhood of 
Holy Spirit 
Kingdom of God 


Love . 
Marriage . 


Mediation . 
Messiah 

Oaths 

Paraclete . 

Prayer 

Regeneration 

Relation to the 
Father . 
Resurrection 


ii. 652 b f. 5 iv. 362** ff., 
371 b f. (Adams Brown). 

iii. 674 b (Adams Brown), 
370*ff., 729 b (Findlay); 

iv. 259 b (Porter). 

ii. 016*. 

iv. 457 b (Nicol). 

ii 589* ff. (Conder). 
ii 460 b (Ottley). 

ii. 246 b (Stanton), 463* 
(Ottley). [See Son of 
God]. 

ii. 616 b . 

ii. 247* (Stanton). 

i. 241*, 243 b (Plummer); 

ii. 213 b f. (Sanday), 
408* (Swete); Ext. 
313 b f. (Scott). 

iv. 834* (Peake), 

i. 468 b (Kilpatrick). 

iii. 273* ff. (W. P. Pater¬ 
son) ; Ext. 27* ff. 
(Votaw). 

iv. 55*ff. (Warfield). 

ii 634 b ff.; i. 750* ff. (Sal- 
mond); ii. 246 b (Stan¬ 
ton); iii. 675 b , 679 b 

(Adams Brown), 
ii 652* ; i. 783 b (Strong). 

i. 834* (Warfield). 

i 855* (Stanton). 

ii. 57* (Bethune - Baker); 
Ext. 28 b (Votaw). 

Ext. 326 b (Garvie). 
ii. 618 b , 217* ff. (Candlish); 
Ext. 280 b (Fairweatlier). 

ii 624*, 408* (Swete); 
Ext. 311* (Scott). 

ii. 615*, 619* ff, 849* ff. 
(Orr); iv. 362 b ff. (Adams 
Brown); Ext. 17* note, 
18 b f., 36*, 39* (Votaw). 

iii. 156 b (Orr); Ext. 30* 
(Votaw). 

iii 265 b , 275* ff. (W. P. 
Paterson); Ext. 26 b fl‘. 
(Votaw). 

iii 316* (Adeney). 
ii 622* ff. [See above, 
Messianic Claims]. 

iii. 577* (Ferries); Ext. 
28* (Votaw). 

ii.624*. [See above, under 
Holy Spirit]. 

iv. 43** b (E. R. Bernard); 
Ext. 32*-38 b (Votaw). 

iv. 216 b (Bartlet); i 243 b 
(Plummer). 

ii 246 b (Stanton), 
iv. 233 b (E. R. Bernard). 


Jesus Christ— 
Teaching on Right¬ 
eousness . 

Sacrifice 

Salvation 

Sin 

Trinity . 

Worship 

Temptation 


Titles • • 

Amen . 
Beloved. 

Christ . 
Lamb . 

Saviour. 

Son of David 
Son of God . 

Son of Man . 
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• 

a 

iiL 96* (Macalister); iv. 

Lieutenant . 

iii 114* (H. A. White). 




831 b (Peake). 

Life ... 

iii. 114* (G. C. Martin); 

in Garments 

• 

• 

iii. 98 b . 


Ext. 665* (Kautzsch). 

in Houses 

• 

• 

iii. 98 b ; ii. 433 h (Warren). 

Doctrinal and Ethi¬ 


Laws on . 

• 

• 

iii. 104 b (Harford- 

cal ideas 

iii. 117 b . 




Battersby). 

in OT . . 

iii. 115*; L 739^ (David¬ 

Leshem 

• 

• 

iiL 99*. 


son). 

Lessau (Ap.) 


9 

iiL 99*. 

Genesis . . 

iii. 115*. 

Let 


9 

iii. 99* (Hastings). 

Pentateuch . 

iii. 115*. 

Lethech 



iiL 99 b . 

Poetical Books 

iii. 115 b . 

Letter • 



L 729 b (Bartlet); Ext. 

Prophets 

iii. 115*. 




400 b ff. (Ramsay). 

Wisdom Litera¬ 


Letushim • 



iiL 99 b (Margoliouth). 

ture . 

iii. 115 b . 

Leummim . 



iii. 99 b (Margoliouth). 

in Apocryphal and 


Levi . 



iii. 99 b (Cooke ); ii. 123* 

Apocalyptical 





(Curtis). 

Literature . 

iii. 115 b . 

History . 



iii. 100 b . 

Baruch . 

in. 116 b . 

• Name 



iiL 100*. 

Enoch, Book of . 

iii. 116*. 

and Priesthood 


iiL 101*; iv. 67 b (Bau- 

2 Esdras 

iii. 116*. 




dissin). 

Psalms of Solomon 

iii. 116*. 

Levi = Matthew 

• 


iiL 295 b (Bartlet). 

Sirach . 

iiL 115 b . 

Leviathan • 

• 

9 

iiL 102* (Post); i. 504* 

Wisdom 

iiL 116 b . 




(Whitehouse); iv. 427 b 

in NT 

iii. 116 b . 




(Selbie); Ext. 670 b 

Hebrews 

iiL 117 b . 




(Kautzsch). 

St. John 

iiL 116 b f.; ii.687* (Strong), 

Levirate Law 

9 

9 

iiL 263 b , 269* (Paterson); 


726 b (Reynolds). 




Ext. 615 b (Kautzsch). 

St. Paul 

iii. 117*. 

Levis (Ap.) • 

9 

9 

iii. 102 b . 

Synoptic Gospels . 

iiL 116 b . 

Levites 

• 

• 

iiL 101* ff. (Cooke). [See 

Terms 

iii. 114*. 




Priests]. 

Life, Tree of 

Ext. 574* (Jastrow). 

Levitical Cities 

• 

• 

iv. 71 b , 93 b (Baudissin); 

Light .... 

iii. 119* (F. H. Woods). 




Ext. 717 b (Kautzsch). 

Creation of 

L 502* (Whitehouse). 
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Light, Lightness . • 

iii 119 b (Hastings). 

Logos— 


Lightning . 

iiL 120 b (James Patrick). 

Alexandrian Doc- 


Personified as seraph 

iv. 469* (Strachan). 

trine • • • 

iiL 134 b ; Ext. 282*ff. 

Lign-aloes . 

L 69*. 


(Fairweather). 

Ligure .... 

Hi 121*; iv. 620* ff. (Flin- 

St. John’s use and 



ders Petrie). 

doctrine 

iii. 133* ; ii. 686 b (Strong), 

Like, Liking 

iii 121* (Hastings). 


703 b , 723* ff. (Reynolds); 

Likhi .... 

iiL 122*; ii. 129 k , 180*. 


Ext. 284 b (Fairweather). 

Lilith .... 

iii 122* (Selbie); i. 590 b 

Terminol ogy. 



(Whitehouse); Ext. 

Source of . 

iii. 133 b . 


653* (Jastrow), 618* 

in Philo . • 

iii. 135*; Ext. 205*ff. 


(Kautzsch). 


(Drummond), 283 b 

Lily .... 

UL 122 b (Post). 


(Fairweather). | 

Lime .... 

iiL 123* (James Pat- 

in later Christian 



rick). 

usage . 

iii. 135 b . 

Limit .... 

iiL 123 b (Hastings). 

Lois .... 

iiL 136*. 

Line .... 

iiL 123 b (Hastings). 

Longsuffering 

iii. 136* (Hastings); iL 47* 

Lineage 

iii. 124 b . 


(Denney). 

Linen .... 

iiL 124 b (Ewing). 

Look .... 

iiL 136 b (Hastings). 

Linen Garment 

L 624* (Mackie). 

Looking-glass 

iL 181*. 

Linen Yam 

iii 125 b . 

Loom .... 

iv. 901* (H. Porter). 

Lintel .... 

iL 434*. 

Loops .... 

iii. 137*; iv. 659* (A. R. 8. 

Linus «... 

iiL 126* (Redpatli). 


Kennedy). 

Lion .... 

iiL 126* (Post). 

Lord .... 

iii. 137* (Aglen). 

Sacred 

Ext. 118* (Ramsay). 

Lord of Hosts . • 

iiL 137 b (Driver); L 95 b 

Lip .... 

iiL 127* (Mackie). 


(Davidson); iL 203 b 

List .... 

iiL 127*. 


(Davidson); Ext. 

Litotes.... 

Ext. 164* (Konig). 


636* ff. (Eantzsch). 

Litter .... 

iiL 127 b ; iL 418* [Horse- 

Lord’s Day . 

iii. 138 b (N. J. D. White). 


litter]. 

Apostolic Observance 

iii. 140 b . 

Lively .... 

iii. 127 b (Hastings). 

Origin 

iii. 140*. 

Liver .... 

iiL 128* (A. R. S. Ken- 

Relation to Sabbath. 

iiL 139*; iv. 322 b (Driver). 


nedy), 325 b (Macalister); 

Term 

iii. 139*. 


Ext. 557 b (Jastrow). 

Lord’s Prayer 

iii. 141* (Plummer); Ext. 

Living .... 

iiL 128 b . 


32* ff. (Votaw). 

Living Creature . 

iiL 128 b (Massie); i. 378* 

Analysis of Petitions 

iii. 142 b -144*; Ext. 34 b - 


(Ryle), 516* [Creature]; 


38* (Votaw). 


iv. 459* (Strachan). 

imofotos . 

iii. 143 b ; Ext. 36 b (Votaw). 

Lizard .... 

iiL 129 b (Post). 

Evil, Evil One 

iii. 143 b ; Ext. 38*(Votaw). 

Loaf .... 

i. 318*. 

Historical Occasion . 

iii. 141*; Ext. 32*(Votaw). 

Lo-ammi 

iiL 129 b (Gray); iL 421* 

Originality 

iii. 142 b ; Ext. 34* f. 


(Davidson). 


(Votaw). 

Loan .... 

i. 579* f. (Bennett). 

Two accounts com¬ 


Lock .... 

ii. 836 b (Carslaw), 434 b 

pared 

iiL 141* ff. ; Ext. 32 b -34* 


(Warren). 


(Votaw). 

Locust.... 

iii. 130* (Post). 

Lord’s Supper 

iii. 144* (Plummer). 

Agent of Judgment 

iL 675 b (Cameron). 

Doctrine • 

iii. 148 b ff. ; i. 461* f. 

as Food . 

ii. 37 b (Macalister). 


(Armitage Robinson); 

Plague 

iii. 891 b (Macalister). 


iL 637* ff (Sanday). 

Lod, Lydda . 

iii. 131* (Mackie). 

History of the Chris¬ 


Loddeus (Ap.) 

iii. 132*. 

tian Rite . 

iii. 145 b ff 

Lo-debar 

iiL 132*. 

Institution . 

iii. 145 b ; ii. 636* (Sanday). 

Lodge .... 

iiL 132* (Hastings). 

Minister 

iiL 147 b . 

Loft .... 

iiL 132 b . 

Recipients . 

iii. 147 b . 

Loftiness 

iiL 132 b . 

Rite 

iii. 148*; i. 428 b (Gay- 

Log .... 

iv. 910 b ff (A. R. S. Ken¬ 


ford). 


nedy). 

Omission by St. John 

iL 712 b (Reynolds). 

Logie .... 

iL 235*, 236 b , 237* f. 

Old Testament Types 

iii. 145*. 


(Stanton); iii. 296*ff., 

Sacrificial Character 

iii. 145 b , 316 b f. (Adeney); 


298* ff., 303 b ff (Bart- 


iv. 347 b (W. P. Patei* 


let); Ext. 5 b ff. (Votaw). 


son). 

of Oxyrhynchus 

Ext. 347* (Ropes). 

Terminology • . 

iii. 144*. 

Logos • • • • 

iiL 132 b (Purves); i. 506* 

and Agape • . 

L 490 b (Robertson). 


(Whitehouse); Ext. 

and Passover • . 

iii. 145 b ; i. 412* f. (Tur¬ 


281 b ff. (Fairweather). 


ner); iL 634* (Sanday). 
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Lords of the Philis¬ 
tines .... 

Lo-rnhamah • • • 

Lot .... 
Historical Character 
. Lot’s Wife 
Relation to Ammon 
and Moab 

Lotan • ■ • • 

Lothasnbns (Ap.). 

Lots • • • • 


Love • • • • 

God’s Love in OT • 


in NT . 


Man’s Love to God . 

to Man . 

Love, Brotherly . 

Love, Lovely, Lover . 
Love-feasts . 

Relation to Eucharist 

Lovingkindness . 

Low Country 
Lozon (Ap.). 

Lubim .... 

Lucas • . 

Lucian .... 
Lucifer. . 

Lucius (Ap.) 

Lucius (NT) 

Lucre .... 
Lud, Ludim. 

Lugal-zag-gi-ei . 

Luhith .... 
Luke (Evangelist) 
Tomb of . 

Luke, Gospel of . 
Authorship 

Canonicity and Place 
in Canon 
Characteristics— 
Adapted to Gen¬ 
tile Readers 
Gentleness to 
Sinners 


iii. 137 b (Aglen), 843* 
(Beecher). 

ii. 421* (Davidson); iii 
129 b (Gray). 

iii. 150 b (Driver), 
iii. 152*. 

iii. 152*. 

iii. 151 b ; Ext 73 h (Jas- 
trow). 
iii. 152 b . 
iii. 152 b . 

iii. 152 b (Whitehouse), 
305 b (Cowan); iv. 175 b 
(M'Clymont), 838 b f£ 
(A. R. S. Kennedy); 
Ext. 662 b (Kautzsch). 
iii. 153 b (Orr); i. 787 b 

(Strong). [See Charity], 
iii. 153 b (Orr); L 598 b 

(Ryle); iv. 920*, 922 b 
(Stanton). 

iii. 155* (Orr); ii. 209 b 

(Sunday); Ext. 30* 
(Votaw). 
iii. 156* (Orr). 
iii. 156* (Orr); i. 329 b 

(Denney). 

L 329 b (Denney), 
iii- 157* (Hastings), 
iii. 157* (Lock), 
iii. 157 b ; i. 428 b (Gayford), 
490 b (Robertson), 
iii 158* (Hastings), 
iii 893 b f. (Driver). 

iii. 158 b . 

iii- 158 b (Max Miiller), 
94*. 

iii 159*. 

iv. 445 b f. (Nestle). 

iii 159* (Woods); i. 193“ 
note (Pinches), 
iii 159 b (H. A. White), 
iii 159 b (Headlam), 
161* (Bebb). 
iii. 159 b (Hastings), 
iii 160* (Johns); Ext. 82* 
(Jastrow). 

L 224 b (Hommel); Ext. 
542*, 548*, 564* (Jus- 
trow). 

iii 161* (Welch), 
iii. 161* (Bebb). 
i. 721 b note (Ramsay), 
iii. 162* (Bebb). 
iii 162*, 241 b (Stan¬ 
ton). 

iii 162 b , 


in. 172*. 
iii 173*. 


Luke, Gospel of— 

Ch aracteristics— 
References to 
Prayer and Use 
of Riches . 
Universality. 
Vagueness as to 
Time and Place. 
Date.... 

Genealogy 

Place of Writing 
Preface 

Purpose and Arrange¬ 
ment 

Quotations 
Relation to Josephus 
to Marcion . 

to St. John . • 

to St. Mark . 
to St. Matthew 

Relation to St. Paul 

Sources 

Style 

Hebraisms 
Syntax . 
Vocabulary . 
Text, Blass’s Theory 
Lullumi 
Lunatick 
Lust 

Lustration . 

Lute 
Luz 

Lycaonia 

Lycia . 

; Lydda . 

Lydia (person) 

Lydia (place) 

Lydians . 

Lye 

Lying . 

Lyre . 

Lysanias 
Lysias (Ap.) 

Lysias Claudius 
Lysimachus (Ap.) 
Lystra . 

Maacah (person) 


Maacah (place) 
Maacathite . 
Maadai 
Maadiah 
Maai . 


iii. 173*. 
iii. 172 b . 

iii. 173*. 

iii. 162 b ; ii. 248* (Stan¬ 
ton). 

[See Genealogy of Jesus 
Christ], 
iii. 164*. 
iii. 170*. 

iii. 170 b . 

iv. 186 b f. (Woods), 
iii. 168 b . 

iii. 168 b ; ii. 235 b ff., 241* 
(Stanton). 

iii. 167*; ii. 243* ff. (Stan¬ 
ton). 

iii. 166 b , 258 b (Salmond). 
iii. 166 b ; ii. 235 b ff., 240*lf. 

(Stanton), 
iii. 1C8*. 
iii. 165 b if. 

iii. 169*, 41 b (Thayer), 
iii. 170*. 
iii. 169 b . 
iii. 169 b . 
iii. 164* 
i. 182 b . 

iii. 173 b , 327* (Macalister). 
iii. 173 b (Hastings). 

[See Purification], 
iii. 458 b , 459 b (Millar), 
iii. 174 b (Cooke), 
iii. 174 b (Ramsay); Ext. 
119 b f. 

iii. 176* (Ramsay), 
iii. 131* (Mackie). 
iii. 176 b (Milligan), 177* 
(Ramsay), 
iii. 177* (Ramsay), 
iii. 160* (Johns), 
iii. 555* (James Patrick), 
iii 112 b (W. P. Paterson); 

L 522* (Poucher). 
iii. 458 b ff. (Millar), 
in. 178* (Prichard).’ 
iii. 178 b (Selbie). 

L 447* (Benecke). 
iii. 178 b (H. A. White), 
iii. 178 b (Ramsay). 

iii. 180* (N. J. D. White) j 
ii. 126 b , 127 b , 129 b , 131*, 
132 b (Curtis); iii 232 b 
(Driver). 

iii. 180* (N. J. D. White). 
. iii. 180 b . 

. Ui. 180 b . 

. iii. 180h. 

. iii. 180*. 
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Maaleh-acrabbim 

Hi. 180 b ; L 575 b (Hull). 

Maccabees, Books of— 


Maani (Ap.). 

Hi. 180 b . 

4 Maccabees— 



Maarath 

Hi. 180". 

Authorship 

and 


Maareh-geba 

Hi. 180 b . 

Date . 

. 

iii. 195*. 

Maasai.... 

Hi. 181*$ U. 124*. 

Contents 

. 

iii. 194*. 

Maaseas (Ap.) 

Hi. 181*. 

Eschatology . 

. 

iii. 195 b ; L 746 b (Charles). 

Maaseiah 

Hi 181* $ ii. 125 b 126% 

Language and Style 

iii. 194 b . 


131 b . 

MSS and VSS 


iii. 195 b . 

Moasmas (Ap.) 

Hi. 181*. 

5 Maccabees 


iii. 195 b . 

Maath .... 

iU. 181*. 

Macedonia . 


iii. 196* (Dickson). 

Maaz .... 

iii. 181*; ii. 126*. 

Jews in 


Ext. 97* (Schiirer). 

Maaziah 

iii 181*; ii. 123 b . 

Machaerus . 


iii. 196 b (Moss). 

Macalon (Ap.) 

iU. 181*. 

Machbannai 


iii- 197*; ii* 132*. 

Maccabseus (Ap.). 

UL 181*. 

Machbena . 


iii. 197*; it 127 b . 

Maccabees, The . 

Hi 181* (Fairweather). 

Mac hi . 


iii. 197*. 

Hasmonman Dynasty 

iii. 182 b , 185 b ffi 

Macliir 


iii 197* (Driver), 197" 

Elcazar . 

iii. 183*. 



(Stenning); ii. 129 b 

John.... 

iii. 183 b . 



(Curtis). 

Jonathan . 

iU. 183 b . 

Machnadebai 

. 

ii. 197 b (Selbie); i. 820 b 

Judas 

Hi. 182 b . 



(Thackeray). 

Mattathias 

Hi. 181 b . 

Machpelah . 


iii. 197 b (Warren). 

Name ‘Maceabee* . 

Hi. 182*. 

Macron (Ap.) 


iii. 202*. 

Simon 

Hi. 185*. 

Madai . 


iii 310 b (Sayce). 

War under Macca¬ 


Madian (Ap.) 


iii. 365* (Chapman). 

bees 

Hi. 181*-185 b . 

Madmannah 


iii. 202*; ii. 127 b . 

Maccabees, Books of • 

Hi. 187 b (Fairweather). 

Madmen 


iii. 202 b . 

1 Maccabees 

Hi 187 b . 

Madmenah . 


iii. 202 b . 

Author . 

Hi. 188 b . 

Madness 


iii. 327** b (Macalister). 

Contents and Style 

Hi. 187 b . 

and Prophecy . 


ii. 564 b note (Whitehouse); 

Date 

iU. 188 b . 



Ext. 673* (Kautzsch). 

Doctrine of God . 

Ext. 277 b . 

Madon. 


iii. 202 b . 

Eschatology . 

iii. 189 b ; i. 744 1 ’ (Charles). 

Maelus (Ap.) 


iii. 202 b . 

Historicity . 

iii. 189 *. 

Magadan 


iii. 202 b (Ewing). 

MSS and VSS . 

iii. 189 b . 

Magbish 


iii. 203*. 

Original Language 

iii. 188*. 

Magdala 


iii. 202 b [Magadan]. 

Religious Char¬ 


Magdalene, Mary 


iii. 284* ff. (Mayor). 

acter . 

iii. 189*. 

Magdiel 


iii. 203 b . 

Sources . 

iu. 188 b 

Magi, Magian 


iii. 203 b (Benecke); i. 

Unity . 

Hi. 188*. 



218 b (Hommel), 246 b 

Use in Church 

iii. 189". 



(Massie); iii. 206 b 

2 Maccabees 

iii. 189 b . 



(W h i t e h o u s e); iv. 

Author . 

Hi. 190 b . 



989* f. (Moulton). 

Contents and His¬ 


Star of 


iii. 204 b ff. 

toricity 

Hi. 190*. 

Traditions of . 

. 

iii. 206*. 

Eschatology • 

Hi. 192*; i. 745* (Charles); 

Magic, Magician. 

• 

iii. 206 b (Whitehouse). 


iv. 233* (E. It. Bernard). 



[See Exorcism, Sooth¬ 

Language . • 

Hi. 191*. 



sayer, Sorcery]. 

MSS and VSS . 

Hi. 192 b 

Babylonian 

. 

iii. 208*ff.; iv. 599*, 601*; 

Relation to 1 Mac¬ 




Ext. 551 b ff. (Jastrow). 

cabees 

iii. 191 b . 

Definition of . 


iii. 206 b f. 

Religions Char¬ 


Egyptian . 


iii. 207 b ; iv. 600* f. 

acter . 

iii. 191 b . 

Greek 


Ext. 153 b (Ramsay). 

Sources and Date. 

Hi. 191*. 

Jewish 


iii. 210* ff 

Use by Christians 


Sympathetic . 


iii. 208 b ; Ext. 552 b (Jas¬ 

and Jews . 

iii. 192*!. 



trow). 

8 Maccabees . 

Hi. 192". 

and Religion . 


iv. 605*. 

Contents 

iU. 192". 

Magistrate . 


iii 212* (Dickson). 

Historicity . 

Hi. 193*. 

Magnifies! . 


iii. 212*. 

Integrity 

iU. 193 b 

Magog. 


iii. 212 b (Sayce); Ext. 80* 

Language 

Hi. 193". 



(Jastrow). 

MSS and VSS . 

Hi. 194*. 

Magor-missabib . 


iii. 212 b . 

Use by Christians 


Magpiash 


iii. 203* (Selbie). 

and Jews • 

HL 194*. 

Magus, Simon 


iv. 520* (Headlam); iii 

4 Maccabees • 

iii. 194*. 1 



773* ff. (Chase). [See 

Aim • • 

Hi. 195*. 1 



Magi]. 
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Mahalaleel . 

• • 

iii. 212 b . 

Mahalalel . 

• • 

iii. 212 b ; iL 129*. 

Mahalath . 

• • 

iii. 213*; iL 126 b . 

Mahalath leannoth • 

iv. 154* (Davison). 

Mahanaim . 


iii. 213* (Stenning). 

Mahaneh-dan 


iii. 214* (Welch). 

Maharai 


iiL 214*; iL 132*. 

Mahath 


iiL 214*; iL 124*, 125 bw> . 

Mahavite, The 


iiL 214*. 

Mahazioth . 


iii. 214*; iL 124 b . 

Maher-shalal-hash-baz 

iiL 214*. 

Mahlah . 

• • 

iiL 214 b (Taylor); iL 129 b 
(Curtis). 

Mahli • • 

• • 

iiL 214 b (Taylor); iL 
125* w* (Curtis). 

Mahlon • 


L 382 b . 

Maliol . • 


iii. 215* (Stevenson). 

Mahseiah • 


iiL 215*. 

Maiannas (Ap.) 


iii. 215*. 

Maid, Maiden 


iii. 215* (Hastings). 

Mail . 


L 154 b (Barnes). 

Mainsail 


Ext. 366 b (Blomfield), 399* 
note (Ramsay). 

Ma-ishtu-su . 


L 225*. 

Makaz . 


iiL 215 b . 

Make . 


iiL 215 b (Hastings). 

Makebate . 


iiL 217*. 

Maked (Ap.) 


iiL 217*. 

Makheloth . 


iiL 217*. 

Makkedah . 


iiL 217* (Warren). 

Maktesh 


iiL 218* (Driver). 

Malachi 


iii. 218 b (Welch). 

Analysis of Contents 

iii. 221 b . 

Attitude to Law and 


Ritual 

. . 

iii. 220*. 

to Priesthood 

iii. 220 b ; iv. 81 b (Bau- 
dissin). 

Conditions 

presup- 


posed . 

. 

iiL 219*. 

Date . 

. . 

iii. 21 8 b . 

Messianic Hope 

iii. 221* ; Ext. 710 b 
(Kautzseh). 

Name 

. 

iii. 21 8 b . 

Style 

. 

iii. 221 b . 

Malachy (Ap.) 

. 

iii. 222*. 

Mai cam 

' ‘ 

iii. 222* (Selbie); ii. 131* 
(Curtis); iii. 415* (Ben¬ 
nett). 

Malcan 


iiL 415 b (Bennett). 

Malchiah 


iiL 222 b . 

Malchiel 


iii. 222 b ; ii. 131 b . 

Malchijah . 


iii. 222 b ; ii. 123*- b , 124*. 

Malchiram . 


iii. 222 b ; ii. 127*. 

Malchi-shua 


iiL 222 b ; ii. 131*. 

Malchus 


iii. 222 b (Purves). 

Malefactor . 


iii. 223*. 

Malice, Maliciousness. 

iiL 223* (Hastings); L 522* 
(Poucher). 

Mallothi 

. , 

iiL 223 b ; iL 124 b . 

Mallows 

• 

iii 223 b (Post); ii 34 b 
(Macalister). 

Malluch 

, , 

iiL 223 b ; iL 125*. 

Malluchi 


iii 223 b . 

Mallus (Ap.) 

. . 

iii 223 b (Ramsay). 

Mallobathron 

. 

iii 224* (Post). 


Maltanneus (Ap.) . iii 224*. 

Mamdai (Ap.) . . iii. 224*. 

Mammon . . • iii. 224* (Bennett). 

Mamnitanemus (Ap.) . iii. 224 b . 

Mamre. • • • iii. 224 b (Driver). 

Oak of • • • iii. 224 b ; Ext. 616* 

(Kautzseh). 

Mamuchus (Ap.) • • iii 225*. 

Man .... iii 225* (Hasting*), 225 

(Adeney). 

Bible Doctrine of • iii. 225 b ; ii 452*(Laidlaw); 

Ext. 665*ff. (Kautzseh). 
Destiny . • • iii 226*; Ext. 667* 

(Kautzseh). 

Origin • • • iii 225 b ; i 36* [Adam] ; 

Ext. 665 b (Kautzseh). 

Pauline Doctrine of. iii. 720* ff. (Findlay). 
Terms for. . .iii 225 b . 

Unity of Race . . iii. 226*. 

and Religion . • Ext. 322* (Garvie). 

Man of Sin . . .iii. 226* (James), 

in Apocalypse . . iii. 226 b ; iv. 257 b ft 

(Porter). 

in the Gospels . . iii 227*. 

in Jewish Apocalyptic iii. 227*. 
in St. John’s Epistles iii. 226 b ; ii 734** b (Sal- 
mond). 

in St. Paul’s Epistles iii 226 b , 709* (Findlay); 

iv. 747 b f. (Lock), 
in the First Century iii. 227 b . 

Later Views . . iii 228*. 

Manaen . . .iii 228 b (Cowan). 

Manahath • . . iii. 229* (Bennett). 

Manahathites, Mana- 

hethites . • . iii. 229* (Bennett); ii 128* 

(Curtis). 

Manasseas (Ap.) • . iii. 229 b . 

Manasseh (king) . . iii. 229 b (Peake), 

in Assyrian Inscrip¬ 
tion . . . i. 189* (Hommel). 

Manasseh (person and 

tribe) . . . iii. 230* (Driver, Peake); 

ii. 126 b , 127*, 129 b , 132* 
(Curtis). 

Manasses (Ap). . . iii. 232 b . 

Manasses, Prayer of . iii 232 b (Porter). 

Manda . . . i 190*, 226* 228 b (Hom¬ 

mel), 541 b f. (Sayce); 
iii 310 b (Sayce). 

Mandrake . . .iii. 233 b (Post), 332 b (Mac- 

alister). 

Maneh. . . . iv. 902 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

nedy). 

Manes (Ap.) . . iii. 234*. 

Manger . . .iii. 234* (Massie). 

Mani (Ap.) . . .iii 235*. 

Manifest . . . iii. 235* (Hastings). 

Manifold . . .iii. 235 b . 

Manius (Ap.) . iii 236* (H. A. White). 

Mankind . . .iii. 236*. [See Man]. 

Manly, Manliness . iii. 236*. 

Manna. . . .iii. 236* (Macalister). 

Type of the Eucharist iii. 145* (Plummer). 
Manner . . .iii 236 b (Hastings). 

Manoah . . . iii. 238* (Redpath). 
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Mansion 

• 

iiL 238 b (Hastings). 

Mark, Gospel of— 


Manslayer . • 

• 

iiL 239* (Hastings). 

Destination 

iiL 260 b . 

Man-stealing • 

• 

iiL 239* (Selbie). 

Ending 

iiL 252 b ffi, 266". 

Mantelet • • 

• 

iiL 239 b . 

Historical Attests- 


Mantle • 

• 

iiL 239 b (Selbie). 

tion 

iii. 255*. 

Manuscripts 


[See Writing], 

Language. 

iiL 251 b , 41 b (Thayer). 

Maoch . 


iiL 240*. 

Purpose . 

iiL 260*. 

Maon, Maonites . 


iiL 240* (Cooke); iL 127*- b 

Quotations 

iv. 186 b (Woods). 



(Curtis). 

Relation to St. Luke 

iii. 250 b , 258 b ff.; ii. 235 b ft 

Mar • • 


iii. 240 b . 


(Stanton); iiL 166 b 

Mara , • 


iiL 241*. 


(Bebb). 

Marah • • 


iii. 241* (Chapman). 

to St. Matthew . 

iii. 250 b , 258 b ff.; iL 235 b ff. 

Maralah • 


iiL 241*. 


(Stanton). 

Maranatha . 


iii. 241 b (Thayer). 

to St. Peter . 

iiL 256 b . 

Marble 


iiL 243* (James Patrick). 

Sources . 

ii. 238* (Stanton). 

Marcellinus the Chron- 


Urmarkus 

iii. 257* f. 

icier . 

. 

Ext. 518* (Turner). 

Style 

iii. 251*. 

Marcellus of Ancyra 

• 

iv. 578 b (Sanday). 

Vocabulary . 

iii. 251*, 41 b (Thayer). 

Marcheshvan • 

• 

iiL 243 b ; iv. 765 b . 

Text.... 

iii. 252*. 

Maruion • • 

• 

iL 701* (Reynolds); iii. 

Market-place 

iii. 262* (Dickson); iv. 



536 b (Stanton); iv. 


806* (Bennett). 



305 b (Robertson); 

Marmoth (Ap.) . 

iii. 262 b . 



Ext. 489*- b (Turner). 

Maroth 

iii. 262 b . 

Marcus • ■ 

■ 

iii. 243". 

Marriage 

iii. 262 b (W. P. Paterson). 

Mardocheus (Ap.) 

• 

iii. 243 b . 

Adultery . 

iii. 273*; Ext. 27 b note 

Marduk 

• 

Ext. 534 b 545% 570 b ffi 


(Votaw). 



(Jastrow). 

Bars to Marriage . 

iiL 266 b ff. 

Marduk-bel-usAti 

■ 

L 184*. 

Bride 

i. 326 b (Plummer). 

Marduk-nadin-aklii 

• 

L 179 b , 183*. 

Bridegroom 

i. 327* (Plummer). 

Marduk-pal-idin& 

• 

L 187*, 228 b f. 

Bridegroom’s Friend 

L 327 b (Plummer). 

Marduk-shun-idinA 

• 

L 184*, 228 b . 

Ceremonies— 


Mare.shah (person) 


iii. 244*; iL 125 b , 127*. 

Betrothal . . 

iii.270*; i. 326 b (Plummer). 

Mareshah (place). 


iii. 244*. 

Dowi$ . . . 

iii. 270 b . 

Marimoth (Ap.) . 


iii. 244*. 

Greek Rites . 

Ext. 129 b (Ramsay). 

Maiisa (Ap.) 


iii. 244*. 

Marriage Supper . 

iii. 272*. 

Marish. 


iii. 244*. 

Modern Syrian 


Mark . 


iii. 244* (Hastings). 

Rites . 

iv. 592* ff. (Rothstein). 

of Cain 


iiL 244 b , 871 b (A. R. S. 

Nuptial Rites 

iii. 271* ff. ; L 326 b 



Kennedy). 


(Plummer). 

Mark, John. 

. 

iii. 245* (Chase). 

Wedding Procession 

iii. 27 l b ; i.327* (Plummer). 

Connexion with Eome 


Christian Marriage . 

iiL 265 b ff 

and Alexandria 

. 

iii. 248*. 

Divorce • 

iii. 274* ff ; L 847* (Ben¬ 

Deformity 

. 

iiL 247*. 


nett) ; Ext. 27* ff 

Family and Position 

iii. 245 b , 247*. 


(Votaw). 

Martyrdom 

. 

iiL 248 b . 

Levirate Marriage . 

iii. 263 b , 269*; Ext. 615 b 

Name 


iii. 245*. 


(Kautzsch). 

in NT . . 


iii. 246*. 

Marriage Laws in 


in Tradition 


iii. 247*. 

Hammurabi’s Code 

Ext. 598* ff (Johns). 

Relation to St. Paul 


OT, Marriage in 

iii. 264 b ff 

and Barnabas 


iii. 246** b . 

Monogamy • • 

iiL 265*. 

to St. Peter . 


iii. 246 b , 247 b ; ii. 477 b 

Polygyny 

iii. 264 b . 



(Selbie); iiL 256 b (Sal- 

Pauline Doctrine 

iii. 266* f. 



mond). 

Primitive Marriage . 

iii. 263*. 

to the Lord’s Min- 


Beena . 

iii. 364*. 

istry . 


iii. 247*. 

Matriarchate 

iii. 263*- b ; iv. 380 b (Budde). 

Mark, Acts of 


iii. 248* (Chase). 

Polyandry . 

iiL 263*- b . 

Mark, Gospel of . 

. 

iiL 248 b (Salmond). 

Symbolism 

in. 276 b ; L 327* (Plum 

Authorship 

. 

iii. 256*; ii. 241 b (Stanton). 


mer). 

Evidence of Papias 

iii. 256 b ; iL 235* (Stanton). 

Terms 

iii. 262 b . 

Canon, Place in 

. 

iii. 248 b . 

Wife, Status in OT . 

iii. 265*; L 847* ff. {Beft 

Characteristics. 

, 

iiL 253 b . 


nett). 

Contents . 


iii. 249 b . 

under Christianity 

iii. 266*. 

Arrangement 

. 

iii. 250*. 

Marsena 

iii. 277*. 

Date and Place 

of 

i 

Marshal • • • 

iii. 277* (Barnes). 

Writing 

• 

iiL 261*; iL 248* (Stanton). 

Mars’ Hill • • . 

L 144* (Conybeare). 
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Martha 

iii. 277 b (Adeney). 

in 2 John . . . 

ii. 741* (Salmond). 

Martu .... 

L 226 b -228*- b . 

Martyr 

iii. 278*. 

Marvellous . 

iii. 278*. 

Mary (mother of James) 

iii. 278 b (Mayor). 

Mary (The other) 

iii 278 b . 

Mary (of Clopas). 

iii. 278 b 

Mary (sister of Martha) 

iii. 279*. 

Mary (Magdalene) 

iii. 284*. 

Mary (mother of Mark) 
Mary (saluted by St 

iii. 286*. 

Paul) 

iii. 286*. 

Mary, Name 

iii. 278 b note. 

Mary (Virgin) 

iii. 286* (Mayor). 

Death and Assump¬ 
tion 

History of opinion con- 

iii. 288». 

ceming her . 

iii. 289*, 291*. 

Perpetual Virginity. 

i. 320* ff, 324 b ff. 

Sinlessness 

iii. 289*, 290*. 

Worship . 
in Apocryphal Writ- 

iii. 289“, 292 b . 

ings 

in. 287 b -289*. 

in Art 

iii. 292*. 

in Liturgiology 

iii. 291 b . 

in NT 

iii. 286*-287 b . 

Mary, Departure of . 
Mary, Gospel of Na- 

Ext 434* (Tasker). 

tivity 

Ext. 430* (Tasker). 

Maschil 

iv. 154* (Davison). 

Mash .... 

iii- 293* (Ma^oliouth); 
i. 182* (Homrnel); iii. 


350* (Price). 

Mashal 

iii. 397 b . [Mishal]. 

Masias (Ap.) 

iii. 293*. 

Mason .... 

iii. 293* (Carslaw). 

Tools 

iv. 796 b . 

Masrekah . 

iii. 293 b . 

Massa .... 

iii. 293 b (Margoliouth); 


L 51 b (Davison); iii. 
850* (Price); iv. 519“ 
(Selbie). 

Massah , • 

iii. 293 b (Driver). 

Massias (Ap.) 

iii. 294*. 

Massorah, Massoretes. 

iii 599* (Curtis); iv. 729* 


(Strack). 

Mast .... 

Ext 363* (Blomlield). 

Master, Mastery. 

iii. 294* (Hastings). 

Mastick 

iii. 294* (Post). 

Mathelas (Ap.) . 

iii. 294 b . 

Matred 

iii. 294 b . 

Matriarchate 

i. 850* (Bennett) ; iii. 


263** b (Paterson). 

Matrites 

iii. 294 b . 

Mattan 

iii. 294 b . 

Mattanah . 

iii. 294 b . 

Mattaniah . 

iii. 295*; ii. 123*, 124 b , 


125 b . 

Mattatha 

iii. 295*. 

Mattathias . 

iii 295*. 

Mattattah . 

iii. 295*. 

Mattenai 

iii 295*. 

Matter 

iii. 295* (Hastings). 

Matthan 

iii. 295 b . 


Matthanias (Ap.) . iii. 295 b . 

Matthat . . .iii 295 b . 

Matthew, Apostle . iii. 295 b (Bartlet). 
Matthew, Gospel . iii. 296* (Bartlet). 

Authorship and Com¬ 
position . . iii. 296* if. 304*; ii. 242* 

(Stanton). 

Evidence of Papias iii. 296* if. 

Date. . . . iii. 304*; ii 247 b (Stanton) 

Eschatology . . iii. 302*. 

Genealogy • • iii. 302 b . [See Genealogy 

of Jesus Christ]. 

Language. . • iii. 41 b (Thayer). 

Logia . . . iii. 296* if., 298* if., 303 b ff.; 

ii. 235* 236 b , 237* f. 

(Stanton); Ext. 5 b if 
(Votaw). 

Parables . . • iii. 299** b . 

Passion and Resurrec¬ 
tion Njirratives . iii. 301 b . 

Place of Writing . iii. 304 b . 

Quotations . . iii. 297 b ; iv. 186 b (Woods). 

Relation to St. John ii. 243* if. (Stanton). 

to St. Luke iii. 3t)3 b ; ii. 233'' ff., 240* ff. 

(Stanton); iii. 166 b 
(Bebb). 

to St. Mark iii. 299 b ff, 303 b ff. ; ii. 

235 b ff (Stanton); iii. 
258 b ff (Salmond). 

Sermon on the Mount iii. 298*, 300*; Ext. l*ff. 

(Votaw). 

Sources . . . iii. 298*if., 303 b ff. 

Matthew, Gospel of 
Pseudo- . . . Ext. 430* ff. (Tasker). 

Matthew’s Bible . . iv. 857* (Milligan); Ext. 

245 h (J. H. Lupton). 

Matthias . . . iii. 3U5 b (Cowan). 

Matthias,Gospel accord¬ 
ing to Ext. 437* (Tasker). 

Mattithiah . iii. 306*, 125*- b . 

Mattock iii. 306*. 

Maul .... iii. 306 b . 

Mauzzim . . .iii. 306 b (J. Taylor). 

Maximus the Confessor Ext. 530* (Turner). 

Maw .... iii. 307*. 

Mazitias (Ap.) . . iii. 307*. 

Mazzaroth . . .iii. 307* (T. G. Pinches). 

Mazzebah . . .iii. 879* ff. (Whitehouse); 

L 75 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy), 278* (Cooke); 
Ext. 170* (Kbnig), 620* 
(Kautzsch). [See 
Pillar]. 

Mazzoth • . . i. 860* (Harding); iii. 90* 

(H. A. White). 

and Passover . . iii. 684 b , 685** b , 686 b , 

(Moulton); Ext. 622*, 
718 b (Kautzsch). 

Meadow . . .iii. 307 b (Hull). 

Meah . . . ii. 290 b [Hammeah]. 

Meal . . iii. 308* (Macalister). 

Meal-offering . iii. 308 b , 587 b (Driver); 

iv. 338 b (W. P. Pater- 
8 o n); Ext 722" 
(Kautzsch). 
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Meals .... 

ii. 41* (Macalister). 

Attitude at 

iL 41 b . 

Mean .... 

iiL 308 b (Hastings). 

Mearah 

iiL 309*. 

Measures 

iv. 901 b ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 


nedy). 

Meat .... 

iii 309* (Hastings). 

Meat-offering 

iiL 309* (Hastings), 587 b 


(Driver); iv. 338 b 


(W. P. Paterson). 

Mebunnai . 

iii. 309 b ; ii. 132*. 

Mecherathite 

iii. 180\ 

Medaba (Ap.) 

iii. 309 b . 

Medad .... 

i. 676 b [Eldad], 

Medan 

iiL 309 b (Margoliouth). 

Medeba 

iii. 309 b (Chapman). 

Medes, Media 

iii. 310 b (Sayce). 

Mediator, Mediation . 

iii. 31 l b (Adeney). 

Angelic 

iii. 315*. 

Christ’s Mediation . 

iii. 315 b . 

Teaching on . 

iii. 316* tL 

Idea and Terra. 

iii. 31 l b . 

Priestly . 

iii. 313 b . 

Prophetic. 

iii. 314 b . 

in NT 

iii. 315 b . 

in OT 

iii. 313*. 

in Paganism 

iii. 312*. 

in Teaching of 


Apostles . 

iii. 317 b . 

Acts 

iii. 317 b . 

Hebrews 

iii. 319*. 

St. John 

iiL 320*. 

St. Paul and 1 Peter 

iii. 318*. 

in Wisdom Literature 

iii. 315*. 

Medicine 

iii. 321 a (Macalister). 

Anatomy . . . 

iii. 322*. 

Blindness. 

iii. 330 b . 

Childbirth 

iii. 331 b . 

Digestive Disorders. 

iii. 325 b . 

Dropsy 

iii. 328*. 

Dysentery 

iiL 325*. 

Emerods . 

iii. 325*. 

Febrile Diseases 

iii. 323 b . 

Ague . 

iii. 323 b . 

Consumption 

iii. 323 b . 

Fevers . 

iii. 323 b f. 

Smallpox 

iii. 324*. 

Gout 

iii. 328 b . 

Health 

iiL 321*. 

Heart Disease . 

iii. 326*. 

Hygienic Laws 

iiL 332 b . 

Infantile Diseases . 

iii. 332*. 

Jealousy Ordeal 

iii. 325 b . 

Liver, Disorders of . 

iiL 325 b . 

Nervous Diseases . 

iii. 326*. 

Apoplexy 

iii. 326 b . 

Epilepsy 

iii. 327 b . 

Madness 

iii. 327*. 

Paralysis, Palsy . 

iii. 326*. 

Trance . 

iii. 327*. 

Withered Hand . 

iii. 326 b . 

Pestilence, Plague . 

iii. 324*. 

Physicians 

iii. 321 b . 

Poisonous Serpents . 

iiL 330*. 

Pulmonary Diseases 

iiL 328* 


Medicine— 


Sickness, Terms for. 

iiL 322 b . 

Skin Diseases . 

iii. 329*. 

Blemish 

iiL 330*. 

Bloody Sweat 

iii. 330*. 

Botch of Egypt . 

iii. 329 b . 

Itch 

iii. 329*. 

Scall . 

iii. 329 b . 

Scurvy, Scab 

iii. 329*. 

Spot 

iii. 329 b i 

Wen . 

iii. 330*. 

Sunstroke. 

iii. 328*. 

Surgical Diseases 

iii. 328 b 

Bones . 

iii. 328 b . 

Crook-backedness 

iiL 328 b . 

Lameness 

iiL 329*. 

Malformations 

iii. 329*. 

Skull Fracture 

iii. 329*. 

Spirit of Infirmity 

iii. 328 b . 

Surgery . 

iii. 333*. 

Treatment of Disease 

iii. 332*. 

Worms 

iii. 330 b . 

Meedda (Ap.) 

iii. 333 b . 

Meekness 

iii. 333 b (Banks); Ext. 19* 
(Votaw). 

Meet .... 

iii. 334* (Hastings). 

Megiddo 

iiL 334* (Wilson); ii. 305* 
(Nestle). 

Megilloth 

iv. 727 b (Strack); i. 287 b 
(Stewart). 

Mehetabel . 

iiL 334 b 

Mehida 

iii. 334 b . 

Mehir .... 

iii. 334 b ; ii. 128 b . 

Meholathite 

iiL 335* (Stenning). 

Mehujael 

iii. 335* (Selbie). 

Mebuman . 

iii. 335*. 

Me-jarkon . 

iii. 335*. 

Mekonah 

iii. 335* 

Melatiah 

iii. 335*. 

Melchi .... 

iii. 335*. 

Melchias (Ap.) 

iii. 335*. 

Melchiel (Ap.) 

iii. 335 b . 

Melcliizedek 

Offerings a Type of 

iii. 335 b (Sayce); i. 66* 
(Massie); ii. 148*(Ryle). 

Eucharist 

iii. 145* (Plummer). 

Priesthood 

ii. 328*, 331 b (Bruce). 

Melea .... 

iii. 335 b . 

Melech.... 

iii. 335 b (Selbie); ii. 131* 
(Curtis); iii. 415* (Ben¬ 


nett). 

Melita .... 

iii. 336* (Robertson). 

Melito .... 

i. 120 b (Porter). 

Mel^art 

i. 210 b (Peake); iii. 861* 
(Thatcher). 

Melons 

iii. 337 b (Post); ii. 28 b 
(Macalister). 

Melzar.... 

iii. 337 b (J. Taylor) ; iv. 
615 b (Selbie). 

Mem .... 

iii. 338*. 

Memeroth (Ap.) . 

iii. 338*. 

Memmius, Quintus (Ap.) 

iii. 338*. 

Memorial, Memory 

iii. 338* (Hastings). 

Memphis 

iii. 338 b (Max Muller), 
559* (Johns). 
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Memphitic Version 


Memra 

• 

Memucan • 

• 

Menahem • 

• 

Mene, Mene, Tekel 

Upharsin • • 

• 

Menelaus (Ap.) • 

• 

Menephtbah . 

• 

Menestheus (Ap.) 

• 

Meni • 


Menna. . 


Ment . 


Mentuhotep IIL . 


Menuhah • 

• 

Menuhoth • • 

• 

Meoneuim, Oak of 

• 

Meonothai • 


Mephaath . 


Mephibosheth 


Merab . • 


Meraiah • 


Meraioth • 


Merari. • 


Merathaim . 

# 

Merchandise, Merchant- 

man . 

• 

Mercury 

. 

Mercy, Merciful . 

• 

Mercy Seat . 


Mered . 

. 


Merenptah (Meneph- 
thiih) • • • 

Merenera . 

Meres . • 

Meribah • 
Meribbaal . 

Meriboth-kadesh. 
Merodach • 


and Mordecai . 
and Nimrod 
Merodach-baladin 

Merom, Waters of 
Meronothite 
Meroz • 

Merran (Ap.) 
Mesalotb (Ap.) . 

Mesha » • 


Meshach . 
Meaheeh • 


L 668 b ff (Forbes Robin¬ 
son). 

iL 207* (Davidson); Ext. 

284* (Fairweather). 
iii. 339 b (H. A. White), 
iii. 339 b (J. Taylor). 

iii. 340 b (Margolionth). 
iii. 341 b (H. A. White). 
[See Merenptah]. 
iii. 342*. 

iii. 342* (Driver), 
iii 342 b . 

Ext. 185 b (Wiedemann). 

L 669*. 
iii. 342 b . 

iii 229* [Manahethites]; 
iL 127 b . 

iii. 342 b (Bennett); Ext. 

616* (Kautzsch). 
iii. 343*5 iL 128 b . 
iii. 343*. 

iiL 343* (Selbie), 329* 
(Macalister). 
iiL 343 b (Stenning). 
iii. 344*. 

iii. 344* ; ii. 123** b . 
iii. 344* (Allen); ii. 123*, 
125* (Curtis), 
iii. 344 b . 

iiL 344 b . 

iii. 344 b (Prichard). 

iiL 345* (Hastings, Ben¬ 
nett); Ext. 20* (Votaw). 

iv. 665* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy). 

iiL 346*; ii. 129*. 

L 662* (Crum); iiL 820* 
(Griffith). 

L 658 b . 
iiL 346*. 

iii. 346* (Chapman). 

iiL 343* [Mephibosheth]; 

iL 131*. 
iiL 347*. 

iiL 347* (Price); L 215 b 
(Hommel). [See Mar- 
dnk]. 

iv. 175* (M'Clymont). 
iiL 552 b (Pinches). 

iiL 347 b (Sayce); L 187*, 
188* (Hommel). 
iiL 347 b (Ewing), 
iii. 349*. 

iii. 349* (Ewing). 
iiL 349 b (Marshall), 
iii. 349 b . 

iiL 349 b (Price); ii. 127*, 
131* (Curtis); iiL 411* 
(Bennett). 
iiL 350* (J. Taylor), 
iii. 350 b (Margolionth). 
[See Mosks]. 


Meshelemiah 
Meshezabel . 
Meshillemith 
Meshillemoth 
Meshobab • 
Meshullam • 

Meshullemeth 

Mesopotamia 
Mess . • 

Messenger • 

Messiah • 


History of Messianic 
Belief . 

Messiah as Prophet . 
Office 

Pre-existence . 

Spirit, Gift of . 
Suffering . 

Titles 

Beloved 

Messiah. 


Son of Man » • 
in the Apocrypha . 

in Christian teach¬ 
ing .. . 

in Isaiah 

in NT Judaism 
in Petrine Speeches 
in Prophecy . 

in Psalms 

in Psalms of Solo¬ 
mon . 

Metaphor . 

Mete, Meteyard . 
Metheg-ammah . 
Methodius of Patara . 
Methuselah . 
Methushael . 
Metonymy . 

Metre .... 
Meunim 

Meuzal.... 
Me-zahab . 

Mezobaite . 

Mibhar 

Mibsam 

Mibzar.... 
Mica ...» 


iii. 351*; iL 124 b . 
iiL 351*. 

iiL 351*; iL 124*. 
iiL 351*. 

ii. 122 b . 

iiL 351*; ii- 124% 125 b , 
127*, 131* 131 bW *. 
iiL 351* (Stevenson); iL 
127* (Curtis). 

i. 138* ff. (Sayce). 

iii. 351 b . 

iii. 351 b (Hastings); L 94 b 
(Davidson). 

iii. 352* (Stanton); iL 
458 b (Ottley); Ext. 
694 b ff (Kautzsch). 

iii. 352* if. ; Ext. 295 b ff 
(Fairweather). 
iii. 354 b . 
iL 406* (Swete). 
iiL 355*; Ext. 299* (Fair- 
weather). 

ii. 403 b (Swete). 

iii. 354 b . 

iiL 766 b (Chase). 

ii. 501* (Armitage Robin¬ 
son). 

iii. 353*; iv. 123 b 
(Davidson); Ext. 694 b 
(Kautzsch). 

iii. 355*; L 708 b (Charles). 
[See Son of Man]. 

i. 742 b - 749 (Charles); 
Ext. 296* IE. (Fair, 
weather). 

iii. 356*. 

ii. 488 b (G. A. Smith); 
Ext. 695* (Kautzsch). 

ii. 608 b (Sanday). 

iii. 766* if. (Chase). 

iv. 121 b ff. (David¬ 
son) ; Ext. 694 b fL 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 159 b ff. (Davison); 
Ext. 727* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 163** b (James). 

Ext. 162 b , 169 b (Kbnig). 
iiL 357* (Hastings). 

iii. 357* (Selbie). 

Ext. 530 b (Turner). 
iiL 357 b (Selbie). 
iiL 357 b . 

Ext. 159 b (Kdnig). 

iv. 5* (Budde). 
iiL 240* (Cooke). 

iv. 842 b (MargolionthV 
iiL 357 b . 
iii. 358*. 

iiL 358*; iL 132*. 
iiL 358*; iL 122* 
iiL 358*. 
iiL 358*. 
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Micah . • • 

iii. 358* (Moss); ii. 122 b , 

Millo, House of . 


iii. 373 b . 


125*, 131* (Curtis); iii. 

Millstone . • 


iii. 369* (Carslaw); L 317* 


359* (Nowack). 



(Macalister). 

Cult of Micah's image 

ii. 818 b (Kttnig); Ext. 

Min 


Ext. 185 b (Wiedemann). 

641 b , 648* (Kautzsch). 

Mina . 


iu. 418 b , 420 b (A. K. EL 

Micah (Prophet) • • 

iiL 359* (Nowack). 



Kennedy); iv. 902 b ff. 

Micah (Book)— 


Minseans 


i. 133 b (Margoliouth); iiL 

Contents and Unity • 

iii 359*. 



240 b (Cooke). 

Date .... 

iii. 359 b . 

Mince . 


iii. 374*. 

Messianic element in 

Ext. 696* (Kautzsch). 

Mind . 


iiL 374* (Laidlaw). 

Relation to Amos 

iii. 360*. 

Mind (verb) . 


iii. 374 b (Hastings). 

Style and Message • 

iii. 360*. 

Mines, Mining 


iii. 374 b (Hull). 

Micaiah • • 

iii. 360 b (James Patrick); 

Miniamin . 


iii. 376*; ii. 125 k 


ii. 123*, 126 b (Curtis); 

Minish. 


iii. 376*. 


iii 180* (N.J. D. White). 

Minister, Ministry 


iii. 376* (Hastings), 376 b 

Vision of . 

iii. 361* ; Ext. 656* 



(Massie). 


(Kautzsch). 

Minni . • • 


iii. S78 b (Margoliouth). 

Mice .... 

iii. 455* (Post). 

Minnith • • 


iii. 378 b (Conder). 

Michael 

iii 362*; ii. 123*, 127*, 

Mint . 


iii. 379* (Post). 


129 b , 131* 131 bM », 132*. 

Minuscule Writing 


iv. 953 b (Kenyon). 

Michael (Archangel) . 

iii. 362* (Charles). 

Miphkad, Gate . 


iii. 379* (Warren). 

Michal .... 

iii 363* (N. J. D. White). 

Miracle . • 


iiL 379 b (J. H. Ber- 

Micheas (Ap.) 

iii 363 b . 



nard). 

Miclimas 

iii. 363 b . 

Credibility 


iii. 385*. 

Michmash . 

iii. 363 b (Warren). 

Definition. • 


iii. 380», 384*. 

Michmethah 

iu. 364 k . 

Evidential Value 


iii. 387*. 

Michri .... 

iiL 364 b . 

Possibility 


iii. 378 b ff. 

Michtam 

iv. 154 b (Davison). 

after Apostolic Age 


iii. 393 b f£ 

Middin 

iii. 365*. 

in Acts 


iii. 392*. 

Middlemost, Midland . 

iii. 365*. 

in Gospels 


iii. 389*. 

Midian, Midianites 

iii. 365* (Chapman). 

Evidence 


iii. 390 b . 

Character . 

iii. 365 b f. ; Ext. 76* 

in OT 


iii. 392 h . 


(Jastrow). 

Miracles of Christ 


iii. 389* (Bernard); iL 

Distinguished from 




615 b , 624 b fl. (Sanday). 

Ishmaelites . 

iii. 365 b . 

Miriam 


iii. 396* (Redpath); iL 

Relation to Israel 

iii. 365*. 



123*, 129* (Curtis). 

Territory . 

iii. 366* (Chapman); iv. 

Mirmah 


iii. 396 b ; ii. 131*. 


537* (Rendel Harris). 

Mirror . 


iii. 396 b (James Patrick); 

Midianitish Woman . 

iii. 366 b (Chapman). 



ii. 181* (Hastings). 

Midrash 

i. 459 b (Hastings); Ext. 

Misael (Ap.) 


iiL 397 b . 


58* (Schechter). 

Misaias (Ap.) 


iii. 293* [Masias], 

Midwife 

iii. 366 b (H. A. White). 

Misgab. 


iii. 397 b . 

Migdal-eder . 

i. 644* (Ryle). 

Mishael 


iii. 397 b (J. Taylor), 350 *; 

Migdal-el 

iii. 367* (Sayce). 



ii. 125* (Curtis). 

Migdal-gad . 

iii. 367* (Warren). 

Mishal. 


iii. 397 b . 

Migdol.... 

iii. 367 b (Griffith). 

Misham 


iii. 397 b ; ii. 131*. 

Migron 

iii. 367 b (Selbie). 

Mishma 


iii. 397 b ; ii. 122 b . 

Mijamin 

iii. 368*; ii. 123 b . 

Mishmannah 


iii. 397 b ; ii. 132*. 

Mikloth 

iii. 368*; ii. 131*- b , 132‘*. 

Mishna 


iii. 599 b (Curtis); Ext. 

Mikneiah 

iii. 368*; ii. 125 b . 



60* (Schechter). 

Milalai 

iiL 368*. 

Mislineh 


i. 453 b [College]. 

Milcah .... 

iii. 368*; ii. 129 b 

Mishor. 


iii. 309 b note (Chaj. 

Milcom 

iiL 415* (Bennett). 



man). 

Mildew 

iiL 368*. 

Mishraites . 


iiL 398*; ii. 127 b . 

Mile .... 

iv. 909 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

Mispar. 


iii. 398*. 


nedy). 

Mispereth . 


iii. 398*. 

Miletus 

iii. 368 b (Ramsay). 

Misrephoth-maim 


iii. 398* (Weloh). 

Milk .... 

ii. 36* (Macalister). 

Missions, Foreign 


Ext. 319 b (Scott). 

Mill, Millstone . 

iii. 369*(Carslaw); i. 317* 

Mitanni • • 


L 181 b (Hommel), 537* 


(Macalister). 



(Nicol). 

Millennium • 

iii. 370* (Adams Brown). 

Mite • • 


iii. 428 b (A. R. S. Ken* 

Millet . . • • 

iii. 373* (Post). 



nedy). 

Millo . . • • 

iii. 373 b (Stenning); ii. 

Mithkah 


iiL 398*. 


386 b (Warren), 586 b 

Mithnite . 


iii. 398*. 


(Conder). 

Mithradates (Ap.) 


iii. 39fr. 
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Mithredath (Ap.) 

Mitre .... 
Mitylene 
Mixed Multitude 
Mizar .... 
Mizpah, Mizpeh . 
Mizraim 

Mizzah.... 
Mnason 

Mnevis.... 
Moab, Moabites . 
History and Relation 
to Israel 

Language. • • 

Name 

Oracles on Moab in 
Isaiah and Jere¬ 
miah 

Religion . 

Stone, Moabite 
Territory . 

Geology 

Moadiah 

Mochmur (Ap.) . 
Mock, Mockingstock . 
Modad, Book of Eldad 
and .... 
Moderation . 

Modin (Ap.) 

Moeth (Ap.). 

Moladah 

Mole .... 
Molech, Moloch . 
Attributes 
Forms of the Name . 

as Divine Names . 
Worship . 
in Israel 

Molid .... 
Mollify 

Moloch.... 
Molten Sea . 

Momdis (Ap.) 

Money.... 

Coinage, Idumsean . 
Jewish . 

Persian Period 
Phoenician . 
Ptolemies and Se- 
leucids 

Roman Period 
Coins of NT 
of the Revolts 
Purchasing Power in 
Bible Times . 
Uncoined Money be¬ 
fore Conquest . 
from Conquest to 
the Exile . 
Money-changers . • 

Monophysitism • • 


iii. 398 b . 

iii. 398 b (Purves). 
iii. 398 b (Prichard), 
iii. 399* (Chapman), 
iii. 399 b (Selbie). 
iii. 400* (Warren), 

i. 653*, 655 b (Crum), 
iii. 402 b . 
iii. 402 b . 

Ext. 190* (Wiedemann), 
iii. 402 b (Bennett). 


iii. 408 b -413*; 

Ext. 

73 b 

(Jastrow). 



iii. 403 b ; i. 

73* 

(I. 


Taylor), 
iii. 403*. 


iii. 412*. 
iii. 408 b . 

iii. 404*-408*, 411*, 416 b . 
iii. 403*. 

ii. 151 b (Hull). 

iii. 180 b [MaadiahJ. 
iii. 413*. 

iii. 413* (Hastings). 

i. 676 b (Marshall), 
iii. 413 b (Hastings), 
iii. 414* (Ewing), 
iii. 414 b . 
iii. 414 b . 
iii. 414 b (Post), 
iii. 415* (Bennett), 
iii. 416 b . 
iii. 415 b . 
iii. 415*. 

iii. 416 b , 861* (Thatcher), 
iii. 416*. 

iii. 417*; ii. 126*. 
iii. 417*. 

iii. 415* (Bennett). 

iv. 424 b (Davies), 
iii. 417*, 180 b . 

iii. 417* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy), 
iii. 426*. 
iii. 424 b . 
iii. 421*. 
iii. 423*. 

iii. 423*. 
iii. 426 b . 
iii. 428*. 
iii. 429*. 

iii. 431 b . 

iii. 417 b . 

iii. 419*. 

iii. 432 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy). 

Ext. 530 b (Turner). 


Monotheism, Baby 
Ionian . 

Hebrew . 

Monster 
Montanus . 

Month . 

Monument . 

Mooli (Ap.) . 

Moon . 

New Moon 


Omens from 
Worship . 

Moossias (Ap.) 
Moph . 

Morality 
Morashtite . 
Mordecai 
and Merodach 

More . 

Moreh, Hill of 

Oak(s) of . 


Moresheth-gath . 
Moriah. 

Morning 
Morrow 
Mortar. 

Mortar. 

Mortify 

Moserah, Moserotli 
Moses . 


Analysis of Narrati ve 
in D 
in E 
in J 

in P . 

outside Pentateuch 
Blessing of 

Historicity of Narra¬ 
tive 
Levite 

Marriage with 
Cushite . 

Name 

Priesthood 

Religion . 

Rod .... 
Seat .... 


Ext. 550* (Jastrow). 

Ext. 625 b ,680 b (Kautzsch). 

iii. 433* (Hastings). 

ii. 701* (Reynolds); iii. 
536 b (Stanton). 

iv. 765* (Abrahams). 

iii. 433* (Hastings), 
iii. 433 b . 

iii. 433 b (T. G. Pinches); 
i. 193 b . 

iii. 521 b (Abrahams); i. 
859 b (Harding); Ext. 
662* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 559* (Jastrow). 
iii. 434* f.; Ext. 541 b fL 
(Jastrow). 
iii. 435*. 

iii. 338 b (Max Muller), 
559* (Johns). 

[See Ethics], 
iii. 435*. 

iii. 435* (H. A. White), 
iii. 435 b note; iv. 175* 
(M'Clymont). 
iii. 436* (Hastings), 
iii. 436 b (Bennett); ii. 

169 b (Stenning). 
iii. 436* (Bennett); i▼. 
484 b f., 486* (Wilson), 
601* (Whiteliouse); 
Ext. 616* (Kautzscli). 
iii. 436 b (Beecher). 

iii. 437* (Driver); ii. 160 b 
(Mackie). 

iv. 766* (Abrahams), 
iii. 437 b (Hastings), 
iii. 437 b (Carslaw). 
iii. 438* (Carslaw). 
iii. 438* (Hastings), 
iii. 438 b (Chapman). 

iii. 438 b (Bennett); ii. 
123*, 124* (Curtis); 
Ext. 624 b fi*. (Kautzsch). 

iii. 444 b . 
iii. 440 b . 
iii. 439*. 
iii. 443*. 

iii. 444 b . 

iv. 518 b (Selbie), 812*- b 
(Bennett); Ext. 650* 
(Kautzsch). 

iii 445*. 

iii. 445 b , 101 b (Cooke). 

i. 790 b (Margoliouth). 

iii. 438 b . 

iv. 69* (Baudissin); Ext 
633* (Kautzsch). 

iii. 446 b ; ii. 509 b (Barnes); 
Ext. 624 b ft*. (Kautzsch). 

iii. 888 b (Macalister). 

iv. 640* (Bacheri 
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Moses— 


Music—Instruments— 


Sin . 

iii. 346 b (Chapman). 

Percussion— 



Work 

iii. 446* f.; ii. 446* (W. 

Cymbals 


iii 462**. 


P. Paterson); Ext. 

Sistrum 


iii. 463*. 


624* ff. (Kautzsch). 

Tabret 


iii. 462 b . 

and Christ 

ii 328* (Bruce). 

Stringed— 



in NT 

iii. 447*. 

Dulcimer . 


iii. 461*. 

in Tradition 

iii. 447*. 

Harp . 


iii. 458* ff. 

Moses, Assumption of. 

iii. 448* (Burkitt). 

Lute . 


iii. 458 1 ', 459 b . 

Contents . 

iii. 448*. 

Lyre . 


iii. 458 b ff. 

Date.... 

iii. 448 b . 

Psaltery . 


iii. 458* ff., 461*. 

Ending 

iii. 449 b . 

Sackbut . 


iii. 461*. 

Eschatology 

i. 745 b (Charles); ii. 120* 

Terms *dld7n6th y 



(Charles). 

gittith, n&gi- 


Latin Text 

iii. 449*. 

noth • 

. 

iii. 461*. 

Relation to Jude 

ii. 802* (Chase). 

Wind- 



Teaching • 

iii. 448 b . 

Flute . 


iii. 461*. 

Mosks .... 

i. 182 b (Hommel). [See 

Horn . 


iii. 462*. 


Meshech]. 

Mashrokitha 


iii. 461 b . 

Mosollamus (Ap.) 

iii. 450*. 

Symphonia 


iii. 461 b . 

Most High . 

iii. 450* (Driver). 

Trumpet . 


iii. 462*. 

Mote .... 

iii. 450 b (Hastings). 

'ugcib . 


iii. 461 b . 

Moth .... 

iii. 451*. 

Nature of Hebrew 


Mother 

i. 848* (Bennett). 

Music . 

. 

iii. 457 b . 

Mother-right . 

i. 850* (Bennett); iii. 

Occasions when used 

iii. 457*. 

263*- b (W. P. Paterson). 

Musri . 


i. 182*, 184*. 187 b , 188 b 

Mother-goddess . 

Ext. 122 b ff., 135 b (Earn- 



(Hommel). 


say). 

Mustard 


iii. 463* (Post); ii. 38* 

Motion.... 

iii. 451* (Hastings). 



(Macalister). 

Mount .... 

iii. 451 b (Hastings). 

Mut 


Ext. 185** b (Wiede- 

Mount, Mountain 

iii. 451 b (Hull). 



mann). 

Sacred 

iv. 395 b (A. K. S. Ken- 

Mutabil 


i. 225 b . 


nedy); Ext. 119* 

Mutakkil-Nusku. 


i. 182 b . 


(Ramsay), 189* (Wiede¬ 

Mutli-labben 


iv. 154 b (Davison). 


mann), 577 b (Jastrow). 

Mutilation . 


i. 525 b (Pouclier). 

Mount, Sermon on the 

Ext. l*ff. (Votaw). 

Mykerinus . 


i. 658* (Crum). 

Mourning . 

iii. 453“ (Nicol); Ext. 

Myndus 


iii. 463 b (Ramsay). 


614* f. (Kautzsch). 

Myra . 


iii. 464* (Ramsay). 

Baldness in 

i. 235* (Macalister). 

Myrrh . 


iii. 464 h (Post). 

Mutilation 

i. 537 b (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Myrtle. 


iii. 465* (Post). 

Mouse .... 

iii. 455* (Post). 

Mysia . 


iii. 465 b (Ramsay). 

Sacrifice of 

Ext. 116* (Ramsay). 

Mystery 


iii. 465 b (Stewart). 

Mouth .... 

iii. 455* (Mackie). 

Christian . 


i. 114* (Porter). 

Moza .... 

iii. 455 b ; ii 127 b , 131*. 

Greek Mysteries 


iii. 466 b (Stewart); Ext. 

Mozah .... 

iii. 455 b . 



124 b ff. (Ramsay). 

Much .... 

iii. 455 b . 

References in NT 

. 

iii. 468*. 

Mufflers 

iii. 455 b (Selbie); i. 627 b 

Signification of term 

iii. 465 b . 

Mulberry Trees . 

(Mackie). 

iii. 456* (Post); ii. 31* 

Naam . 


iii. 469*; ii. 128 b . 

(Macalister). 

Naamah (person). 


iii. 469*; ii. 126 b . 

Mule .... 

iii. 456* (Post). 

Naamah (place) . 


iii. 469*. 

Multitude, Mixed 

iii. 399* (Chapman). 

Naaman 


iii. 469* (M'Clymont); ii. 

Munition 

iii. 456 b . 



130 b (Curtis). 

Muppim 

iii. 456 b ; ii. 130*- b . 

Naamatliite. 


iii. 470 b . 

Muratorian Canon 

i. 120 b (Porter), 349 b 

Naamite 


iii. 470 b . 


(Stanton) ; ii. 698* 

Naarah 


iii. 470 b ; ii. 128*. 


(Reynolds); iii. 247* 

Naarai. 


iii. 470 b ; ii. 132 b ; iii. 


(Chase), 539* (Stanton). 



638* [Paarai]. 

Murder 

L 522* (Poucher). 

Naaran, Naarath 


iii. 470 b [Naarah]. 

Murrain 

iii. 890 b (Macalister). 

Naassenes . 


Ext. 424*, 425*, 431 h 

Mushi .... 

iii. 456 b ; ii. 125*. 



(Tasker). 

Music .... 

iii. 456 b (Millar). 

Naathus(Ap.) 

. 

iii. 470 b . 

Musical Instruments 

iii. 457 b . 

Nabal . 

• 

iii. 470 b (Welch), 326* 

Percussion— 




(Macalister). 

Castanets . 

iii. 463*. 

Nabarias (Ap.) . 

• 

iii. 471*. 
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Nabatlueana 

iii. 501 b (Margolioutli); 

Names, Proper . 

iiL 481 b (Gray). 


i. 135* (Margoliouth), 

Personal Names 

iiL 482». 


145* (Robertson), 185 b 
note (Hommel); iii. 

Compounds with 
a b, ah , 'amm . 

iiL 483 b . 


558 b (Sufl'rin); iv. 431* 
(Hall). 

with Adon,Baal % 
Melech . 

iiL 484*. 

Nabathoean Alphabet. 

i. 74* (I. Taylor). 

with El 

iii. 484*. 

Nabonidus . 

i. 229 b (Hommel), 270* 

with Yah, Yahu 

iii. 484*; ii. 538 b (Driver). 

Nabopolassar 

(Price). 

L 228 b . 

with Shaddai , 
%ur 

iiL 484 b ; iv. 290* (Selbie). 

Naboth . • 

iii. 471* (Welch). 

Place Names . 

iiL 481 b . 

Nabuchodonosor (Ap.) 

iii. 471 b . 

Compounds with 


Nabudan 

i. 180 b . 

Baal , Beth. 

iii. 482 b ; i. 259* (Price). 

Nabu-mukin-apli. 

i. 228*. 

Namtar, Legend of 

i. 221 b (Hommel). 

Nabu-pal-idina 

i. 184*, 228* f. 

Nana .... 

Ext. 641*. 

Nabu-pal-uzur 

i. 228 b . 

Namea (Ap.) 

iii. 485* (H. A. White). 

Nabu-sum-iskun . 

i. 183 b . 

Naomi .... 

iii. 485* (Redpath). 

Nacon .... 

iii. 47 l b . 

Naphath-dor 

L 617 b [Dor]. 

Nadab • • < • 

iii. 471 b (Selbie); ii. 123*, 

Naphish 

iii. 485 b (Selbie). 


126*, 131* (Curtis); iv. 

Naphisi (Ap.) 

iiL 485 b . 


90* (Baudissin). 

Naphoth-dor 

i. 617 b [Dor]. 

Nadabath . 

iii. 472*. 

Naphtali 

iii. 485 b (Ewing); ii. 131 k 

Naggai 

iii. 472*. 


(Curtis). 

Nahalal, Naliallal, Na- 


Naphtali, Mount 

iii. 487* (Ewing). 

halol.... 

iii. 472*. 

Naphtuhim . 

iii. 487* (Johns). 

Nahaliel 

iii. 472*. 

Napkin 

iii. 487 b (Selbie); L 627* 

Naham 

iii. 472*. 


(Mackie). 

Nabainani . 

iii. 472*. 

Narflm-Sin . 

i. 225*. 

Naharai 

iii. 472* ; ii. 132 b . 

Narcissus . 

iii. 487 b (Headlam). 

Nahash 

iii. 472* (N. J. D. 

Nard .... 

iii. 487 b ; iv. 611* (Post). 


White). 

Nasbas (Ap.) 

iii. 488* (Nestle). 

Nahath 

iii. 472 b ; ii. 124*, 125 h . 

Nasi (Ap.) . 

iii. 488*. 

Nahbi .... 

iii. 472 b . 

Nathan 

iii. 488*(N. J. D. White); 

Nahor .... 

iii. 472 b (Driver). 


ii. 126*- b , 132 b (Curtis); 

Nahshon 

iii. 473 b ; ii. 126 h . 


Ext. 653 b (Kautzsch). 

Nahum 

iiL 473 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

Nathanael (Ap.) . 

iii. 488 b . 


nedy). 

Nathanael 

iii. 488 b (Cowan). 

Authenticity . 

iii. 475*. 

Nathanias (Ap.) . 

iii. 489 b . 

Birthplace of Pro¬ 


Nathan-melech . 

iii. 489 b (Stevenson). 

phet 

iii. 473\ 

Nations 

iL 149* (Selbie), 224 b 

Characteristics. 

iu. 476 b . 


(Sayce); Ext. 72* 

Contents . 

iii. 474 b . 


(Jastrow). 

Date and Occasion . 

iii. 475 b . 

Nativity of Christ 

[See Jesus Christ, Birth 

Name and Place in 
Canon . 

iii. 473 b . 

Nativity of Mary, Gos¬ 

of]. 

Naidus (Ap.) 

iiL 477 b . 

pel of 

Ext. 430* (Tasker). 

Nail .... 

iiL 477\ 

Natural 

iii. 489 b (J. H. Bernard). 

Nain .... 

iii. 477 b (Macmillan). 

Natural History . 

iii. 490* (Post). 

Naioth.... 

iii. 478* (Driver). 

Nature 

iii. 493* (J. H. Bernard). 

Name .... 

iii. 478* (Gray). 

Naught, Naughty, 


Calling the Name 

Naughtiness 

iii. 496* (Hastings). 

over 

iii. 478 b . 

Nave (wheel) 

iii. 496*. 

Customs connected 


Nave (Ap.) . 

iii. 496 b . 

with giving Names 

iii. 480 b . 

Navy .... 

iiL 496 b . 

• Name of F' . 

iii* 479*; Ext. 640 b 

Nazarene 

iii. 496 b (Thatcher). 


(Kautzsch). 

Nazareth 

iiL 496 b (Thatcher). 

4 Name of the Lord 1 


Nazi-maraddash . 

i. 181 b . 

in NT . 

iii. 479 b . 

Nazirite 

iii. 497 b (Eaton); Ext 

Power of the Name . 

iii. 480*; iv. 604*- b (White- 


657* (Kautzsch). 


house); Ext. 181* 

Neah .... 

iii. 501*. 


(Wiedemann), 280* 

Neapolis 

iii. 501* (Dickson). 


(Fairweather), 549* 

Neariah 

iii. 501*; iL 122 b , 127*. 


(Jastrow), 640 b , 641* 

Nebaioth 

iii. 501* (Margolionth). 


(Kautzsch). 

Neballat • . 

iii. 501 b . 

Significance . • 

iiL 478 b . 

Nebat . 

iii. 501 b (Stevenson). 
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Nebka . . . 

# 

i. 658*. 

Nergal • 

iii. 514* (Sayoe); L 177 b , 

Nebo (god) • 

. 

iiL 601 b (Sayoe); L 216" 


215 b , 222* (Hommel); 



(Hommel); Ext. 545 b 


Ext. 542** ff. (Jastrow). 



(Jastrow). 

Nergal-sharezer • • 

iii. 514* (Sayoe); i. 229* 

Nebo (town) 


iii. 502* (Bennett). 


(Hommel); iv. 190 b 

Nebo, Mount 


iiL 502 b (Chapman). 


(Pinches). 

Nebuchadnezzar . 


[See Nebuchadrezzar]. 

Neri . . . . 

iii. 514 b . 

Nebuchadrezzar I. 


L 182 b , 228* (Hommel). 

Neriah.... 

iii. 514 b . 

Nebuchadrezzar n. 


iiL 603* (Sayoe); L 228 b f. 

Nerias (Ap.) 

iii. 514 b . 



(Hommel). 

Nero .... 

iii. 514 b (Cowan). 

Invasion of Judah 


iL 513 b (Barnes), 658 b (N. 

Belief in his return . 

iii. 517 b ; iv. 258* (Porter). 



J. D. White). 

Relation to Christians 

iii. 515 b i£; L 420*(Tumer). 

Nebushazban 


iii. 503 b (T. G. Pinches). 

Nest .... 

iii. 618 b . 

Nebuzaradan 


iii. 504*. 

Net .... 

ii. 12 b , 24 b . 

Nechebit 


Ext. 186* (Wiedemann). 

Netaim 

iii. 518 b . 

Necho (Necholi) . 


iii. 504* [Neco]. 

Nethanel 

iiL 518 b ; ii. 125 b »**, 126 b . 

Neck . 


iii. 504* (Mackie). 

Nethaniah . 

iii. 619*; ii. 123», 125 b . 

Neco . 


iii. 504* (Crum). 

Nethinim 

iii. 519* (Taylor); iv. 74 b , 

Necromancy 


iv. 606* (Whitehouse); i. 


80 b , 94 b (Baudissin). 



612 b (Jevons). 

Netophah . 

iii. 520* (Stenning). 

Nedabiah . . 


iii. 505*; ii. 127*. 

Netophas (Ap.) . 

iii. 520 b . 

Needle’s Eye 


iiL 505* (Mackie); L 345 b 

Netopliathites 

iL 128* (Curtis). 



(Post). 

Nettle .... 

iii. 520 b . 

Needlework 


iii. 505* (Mackie). 

New, Newness 

iii. 521* (Mackie). 

Neesing 


iii. 505* (Hastings). 

New Birth . 

iv. 214 b ff (Bartlet). 

Nefer-Tum . 

a 

Ext. 186* (Wiede- 

New Commandment . 

L 329 b (Denney). 



mann). 

New Jerusalem . 

iv. 253 b , 255* (Porter). 

Negeb . . 

a 

iii. 505 b (Welch). 

Foundations . 

iv. 619 b ff. (Flinders 

Neginah, Neginoth 

• 

iv. 154 b (Davison). 


Petrie). 

Nego . 


iii. 506 b (Selbie). 

New Man . 

iv. 218*- b (Bartlet). 

Nehelamite, The . 


iii. 507* (N. J. D. 

New Moon . 

iii. 521 b (Abrahams). 



White). 

Festival . 

iii. 521 b ; L 859 b (Hard- 

Nehemiah . 


iiL 507*. 


ing); iv. 815 b ; Ext. 

Neliemiah . 


iii. 507* (Batten); ii. 515* 


662* (Kautzseh). 



(Barnes). 

New Testament . 

iii. 523* (M‘Clymont). 

Description of Jeru- 


Authority 

Ext. 327 b f. (Garvie). 

salem . 


ii. 593* (Conder). 

Contents . 

iii. 526* ffl 

Nehemiah (Book) 


i. 821 b (Batten). 

Ethics 

i. 783* ff. (Strong). 

Nehemias (Ap.) . 


iii. 510*. 

History of 

iii. 524*. 

Nehiloth 


iv. 154 b (Davison). 

Name 

iii. 523*. 

Nehum 


iii. 510*. 

Relation to Old Testa¬ 


Nehushta . 


iiL 510 b ; ii. 127*. 

ment and Apoc¬ 


Nehushtan . 


iiL 510 b (A. R. S. Ken- 

rypha 

iiL 523*; Ext. 331 b ff. 



nedy); Ext. 628* 

(Garvie). 



(Kautzseh). 

to Church Fathers 


Neiel . 


iii. 511*. 

and Christian 


Neighbour . 


iii. 511* (Mackie). 

Apocrypha 

iii. 524*. 

Neith . 


Ext. 186 b (W T iedemann). 

Text 

iv. 732 b ff. (Nestle). 

Nekeb • 


iii. 512*. 

Versions . 

iv. 734 b (Nestle). [See 

Nekoda 


iii. 512*. 


Versions], 

Nekodan (Ap.) . 


iii. 512*. 

New Testament Canon 

iii. 529 b ff. (Stanton) 

Nektanebes . 


i. 664*. 

Formation of Canon 

iiL 530*. 

Nektanebo . 


i. 664*. 

From Apostolic Age 


Nemuel 


iii. 512*; ii. 122 b . 

to 3rd cent.— 


Neokoroe 


iiL 751* (Ramsay). 

Evidence of Ep. of 


Nepheg 


iii. 512*; iL 124‘, 126 b . 

Clement to 


Nephew 


iii. 512* (Hastings). 

Corinthians . 

iii. 531 b ff 

Nephilim 


iiL 512 b (Beecher). 

Epistles of Igna¬ 


Nephishesim, Nephisim 

iii. 485 b [Naphish]. 

tius 

iii. 531 b ff 

Nephthai 

. 

iiL 512 b . 

Epistle of Poly¬ 


Nephthar (Ap.) . 

• 

iiL 512 b (James Patrick). 

carp 

iii. 531 b i£ 

Nephtoah . 

. 

iii. 513 b (Conder). 

2nd Quarter of 2nd 


Nephushesim, Nephusim 

i iiL 485 b [Naphish]. 

cent.— 


Ner 

• 

iii. 513 b ; ii. 131*- b . 

Apology of Aris¬ 


Nereua • 

. 

iiL 513 b (Headlam). 1 

tides 

iii. 534 b . 
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Nicetas of Seme . 

Ext. 486 b f. (Turner). 

—From Apostolic Age 


Nicodemus . 

iii. 543* (J. H. Bernard). 

to 3rd cent.— 


Nicodemus, Gospel of . 

iii. 544* (von Dobschutz* 

Basilides • . 

iii. 530*. 

Composition and In- 


Didache • 

iii. 533\ 

fluence . 

iii. 546 b . 

Epistle of Barna- 


Contents . 

iii. 544*. 

bas. 

iii. 532 b . 

Date.... 

iii. 545 b . 

Epistle (2nd) of 


Eschatology 

iii. 670 b (Salmond). 

Clement 

iii. 534 b . 

Name 

iii. 544*. 

Iremeus . • 

iii. 534*. 

Purpose . 

iii. 546*. 

Justin Martyr • 

in. 534 b 

Sources . 

iii. 546*. 

Marcion . • 

iii. 536 b . 

YSS and MSS . 

iii. 544 b . 

Papias 

iii. 533 b . 

Nicolaitans . 

iii. 547* (Cowan). 

Shepherd of Her- 


Nicolas 

iii. 548* (Cowan). 

mas 

iii. 533*. 

Nicopolis . 

iii. 548 b (Ramsay). 

3rd Quarter of 2nd 


Niger .... 

iii. 549*. 

cent.—Tatian . 

ui. 536 b . 

Night .... 

iii. 549* (James Patrick) 

A.D. 175-220 . 

iii. 537*. 

Night Hawk 

iii. 55V (Post). 

Alogi. 

iii. 537*. 

Night Monster . 

iii. 550 b . 

Theophilus 

iii. 537 b . 

Nile .... 

iii. 550 b (Crum). 

A.D. 220-323 . 

iii. 540 1 *. 

Defilement in first 


Eusebius . 

iii. 541*. 

Plague . 

iii. 889* (Macalister). 

Origen 

iii. 540 b . 

Worship . 

iii. 551* ; Ext. 189* 

Period after Con- 



(Wiedemann). 

stantine . 

iii. 541 b . 

Ninirah 

iii. 551 b ; i. 281 b [lietli- 

Syriac Canon 

iv. 647 b f., 649 b (Nestle). 


nimrah]. 

New Testament Lan- 


Nimrim, Waters of 

iii. 551 b (Warren); i. 28 P 

guage 

[See Language of the New 


(Conder). 


Testament]. 

Nimrod 

iii. 552* (Pinches). 

New Testament Text . 

[See Text of the New 

Identified with Mero- 



Testament]. 

dacli . 

iii. 552 b . 

New Testament, Text- 


with Orion . 

iii. 632 h (J. Taylor). 

ual Criticism of . 

Ext. 208 b ff (Murray). 

Legend of Nimrod and 


Materials . 

Ext. 209 b . 

Abraham 

i. 17* (Ryle). 

Methods and Prin¬ 


in Babylonian Litera¬ 


ciples . 

Ext. 210* ff 

ture 

i. 221“ (Hommel). 

Traditional and 


Nimshi 

iii. 553*. 

Critical Schools . 

Ext. 210 b ff. 

Nina .... 

Ext. 541*. 

New Testament Times 

Ext. 45* ff. (Buhl) ; ii. 

Nindar 

i. 177 b , 215 b (Hommel). 


604 b ff. (Sanday). 

Nindar-pal-isharm 

i. 182* (Hommel). 

Art and Literature . 

Ext. 55 b . 

Nineveh 

iii. 553* (Sayce). 

Diaspora . 

Ext. 56 b f., 91* ff. 

Excavations 

i. 178* (Hommel) ; Ext. 


(Schiirer). 


532 b (Jastrow). 

Distribution of Popu¬ 


Name 

ii. 747 b (Konig). 

lation . 

Ext. 45 b . 

Ninevites 

iii. 554 b . 

Education and Cul¬ 


Ninib .... 

Ext. 542 b (Jastrow). 

ture 

Ext. 54*; i. 649 b ff. (A. 

Niphis (Ap.). 

iii. 554 b . 


R. S. Kennedy). 

Nippur. 

Ext. 533 b (Jastrow). 

Languages 

Ext. 47*. 

Nisan .... 

iii. 554 b ; iv. 765*. 

Parties 

Ext. 52* ; ii. 605*- b (San¬ 

Nisin .... 

i. 226* (Hommel). 


day); iii. 821* ff (Eaton). 

Nisroch 

iii. 554 b (T. G. Pinches). 

Political Constitution 

Ext. 48*. 

Nitre .... 

iii. 555* (James Patrick). 

Social Conditions 

Ext. 49 b . 

No, No-amon 

iii. 555* (Griffith). 

New Year • 

iv. 764*, 815 b (Abrahams) ; 

Noadiah 

iii. 555 b . 


Ext. 483 b (Ramsay). 

Noah .... 

iii. 555 b (Woods). 

Neziah 

iii. 542 b . 

Covenant with 

i. 513* (Davidson). 

Nezib .... 

iii. 542 b . 

Sons .... 

ii. 288 b (Margoliouth) j 

Nibhaz , 

iii. 542 b ; iv. 689 b (Pinches). 


Ext. 79 b ff (Jastrow). 

Nibshan 

iii. 543*. 

and Flood 

ii. 16* ff. (Woods). 

Nicanor (Ap. ) 

iii. 543* (H. A. White). 

on Coins of Apamea 

Ext. 94* (Schiirer). 

Nicanor (NT) 

iii. 543*. 

Noah (woman) 

iii. 556* ; ii. 129 b . 

Nicanor, Feast of 

i. 862* (Harding). 

Noah, Book of 

iii. 556* {Charles). 

Nicephorus, Chrono- 

No-amon 

iii. 555* (Griffith). 

graphy of. 

L 115*, 121* (Porter) ; 

Nob • • • ■ 

iii. 557* (Driver), 50? 


Ext. 341* (Menzies). 


(Bennett). 
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Nobah (person) . 

iii. 657 b . 

Numenius (Ap.) . 

iii. 573 b (H. A. W r hite). 

Nobah (place) 

iii. 557 b (Welch). 

Nun (letter) 

iii. 573 b . 

Nobai .... 

iii. 558*, 502*. 

Nun (person) 

iii 573 b ; it 130*. 

Nobleman . 

iii. 558* (Purves). 

Nurse .... 

iii 573 b (Mackie). 

Nod ... 

iii. 558* (Suflrin); i. 225 a 

Nurture 

iii. 574* (Hastings). 


(Hommel). 

Nuts .... 

iii. 574* (Post); ii. 3P 

Nodab. 

iii 558 b (Suffrin). 


(Macalister). 

Noe 

Noeba (Ap.) 

iii 555 b [Noah], 
iii. 558 b . 

Nympha, Nyinphas 

iii 574 b (Murray). 

Nogah . 

iii. 558 b ; ii. 126 b . 

Oabdius(Ap.) 

iii. 575*. 

Nohah . 

iii. 558 b ; ii. 130 ; iii. 342 b . 

Oak .... 

iii. 575* (Post). 

Noise . 

iii. 558 b . 

of Mamre 

iii. 224 b (Driver). 

Noisome 

iii. 559* (Hastings). 

of Meonenim . 

iii. 342 b (Bennett). 

Non 

iii. 573 b [Nun]. 

of Moreh . 

iii. 436* (Bennett). 

Nooma (Ap.) 

iii. 559*. 

Oar .... 

iv. 505 b (Hull); Ext. 362*, 

Noph .... 

iii. 559* (Johns), 338 b 


365* 366 b (Blomfield). 


(Max Muller). 

Oath .... 

iii. 575 b (Ferries). 

Nophah 

iii. 559 b . 

Christ’s Teaching on 

iii. 577*; Ext. 28*(Votaw). 

North Country . 

iii. 559 b (Driver). 

Ritual 

iii. 576*. 

Norwegian Versions . 

Ext. 415 b (Bebb). S Obadiah 

iii. 577*; ii. 125*** 127*, 

Nose, Nostrils 

iii. 559 b (Mackie). 


129 b , 131*, 132*. 

Flat-nosed 

iii. 560*. 

Obadiah, Book of 

iii. 577 b (Selbie). 

Nose Jewel . 

i. 633* [Earring]. 

Contents . 

iiL 578*. 

Notable 

iii. 560* (Hastings). 

Eschatology 

iii. 578*. 

Nothing 

iii. 560* (Hastings). 

Name and Place in 


Nought 

iii. 496* [Naught]. 

Canon . 

iii. 577 b . 

Novice. 

iii. 560”. 

Relation to Jeremiah 

iii. 578 b . 

Number 

iii. 560 b (Konig); i. 155 b 

Unity and Date 

iii. 578*. 


(Barnes). 

Obal .... 

i. 635 b [Ebal]. 

Five .... 

iii. 564*. 

Obdia (Ap.). 

iii. 580 b . 

Fifty 

iii. 564*. 

Obduracy • 

ii. 302 b [Hardening]. 

Forty 

iii. 563*, 565*. 

Obed .... 

iii. 580 b j ii. 126*- b , 132 b . 

Gematria . 

iii. 566". 

Obed-edora . 

iii. 580 b (Selbie); ii. 125 b 

Hundred . 

iii. 564 b . 


(Curtis). 

Method of writing 


Obedience, Obey . 

iii. 581* (Adams Brown). 

numbers 

iii. 560 b f. 

Obeisance . 

iii. 582*. 

Number of the Beast 

iii. 567*, 518* (Cowan) ; 

Obelisk 

iii. 879* (Whitehouse). 


iv r . 258* (Porter). 

Black 

i. 184* (Hommel). 

Round Numbers 

iii. 562* ff. 

Obeth(Ap.). 

iii. 582*. 

in Judges 

ii. 817* ff. 

Obil . 

iii. 582*. 

Sacred Numbers 

iii. 564 b . 

Oblation 

iii. 587* (Driver); iv. 330 b 

Seven 

iii. 562 b , 565*. 


(Paterson). 

Seventy . 

iii. 563*. 

Object . 

iii. 582 b . 

Symbolic Numbers . 

iii. 566* ; Ext. 170*. 

Oboth .... 

iii. 582 b . 

Ten . 

iii. 564*, 565*. 

Obscurity . 

iii. 582 b 

Thousand. 

iii. 564 b . 

Observe, Observation . 

iii. 582 b (Hastings). 

Three 

iii. 562 b , 565 b ; ii. 750 b . 

Obstinacy . 

ii. 302 b [Hardening]. 

Twelve 

iii. 563*, 564». 

Occupy 

iii. 583* (Hastings). 

Two .... 

iii. 562 b . 

Occurrent . 

iii. 583 b (Hastings). 

Numbering the People 

i. 568 b . 

Ochielus (Ap.) 

iii. 583 b . 

Numbers, Hours, Years, 


Ochran 

iii. 583 b . 

and Dates 

Ext. 473 b ft*. (Ramsay). 

Ocidelus (Ap.) 

iii. 583 b . 

Dating, Methods of . 

Ext. 479* ft'. 

Ocina(Ap.) . 

ii. 583 b (Ewing). 

Day .... 

Ext. 476* If. 

Oded .... 

iii. 583 b . 

Hours of the Day 

Ext. 475 b ff. 

Odollain (Ap.) 

iii. 584* 

Numbers and Count¬ 


Odomera (Ap.) . 

iii. 584*. 

ing . . 

Ext. 474* ff. 

Oecumenius 

Ext. 530 b (Turner). 

Years 

Ext. 479* ff. 

Of .... 

iii. 584* (Hastings). 

Beginning of the 


Offence 

iii. 586* (Hastings), 586 b 

Year . 

Ext. 483 b ff. 


(Adeney). 

Numbers (Book) . 

iii. 567 b (Harford- 

Offence, Mount of 

iii. 617*f. (Warren). 

Battersby). 

Offer, Offering, Oblation 

iii. 587* (Driver). 

Analysis . 

iii. 567 b tt 

Officer .... 

iii. 589* (Massie). 

Authorship and Date 

iii. 572 b . 

Og 

iii. 590* (Redpath). 

Value 

iii. 573*. 

Bedstead . . . 

iii. 590*; ii. 482* (Patrick). 
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Ohad .... 
Ohel .... 
Oholali, Oliolibah 
Oholiab 
Oholibah 
Oholibamali. 

Oil ... 

Anointing Oil . 

Libations . 

Press 
Oil Tree 
Ointment 
Olamns (Ap.) 

Old Gate 

Old Latin Versions 
Old Man . . • 

Old Prophet • • 

Old Testament . 

Books, Number of . 
Chronological Scheme 
Criticism, Higher • 
Textual . 

Ethics • • « 

Interpretation in NT 

in Rabbinic and 
Talmudic Period 
in later times 
Name 

Origin and Growth— 
The Law 

Prophets 

Writings or Hagio- 
graplia 

Preservation and 
Transmission in 
Jewish Church 
in Christian 
Church . 

Religious Value • 
Style . . . 

Text, History of . 
MSS . a . 
Massoretic . 
Pre-Massoretic 
Printed Editions 
of Hebrew OT • 
Versions— 

Old Latin 

Septuagint . 
Syriac . 

Targums 

Vulgate 

[See Versions], 

Old Testament Canon. 
Alexandrian 
Canon of Reformed 
and Roman Cath¬ 
olic Churches 
Canonicity of Apoc¬ 
ryphal Books • 


ill. 590*; li. 122 b . 
iii. 590*; ii. 127*. 
iii. 590* (Selbie). 
iii. 590 b . 

iii. 590* [Oholah]. 
iii. 590 b . 

iii. 590 b (Macalister); ii. 
31 b . 

iii. 593*; Ext. 659 b f. 

(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 659 b (Kautzsch). 

ii. 31*; iii. 616 b (Post). 

iii. 592 b (Post). 

iii. 593* (Macalister), 747*. 
iii. 594*. 

ii. 593* (Conder). 

iii. 47* (H. A. A. Kennedy). 

iv. 218*- b (Bartlet). 
iii. 594* (Stevenson), 
iii. 595 b (Curtis), 
iii. 598*. 

i. 290 b (Stewart), 
iii. 602 b . 

iii. 601*; iv. 884 b (H. J. 
White). 

i. 777 b tf., 783* (Strong), 
iii. 601 b . 

in. 599* IF. 
iii. 602* ff. 

L 286 b (Stewart). 

iii. 595 b ; ii. 364 b -375* 
(Woods); iii. 64 b (Dri ver). 
iii. 596 b . 

iii. 597 b . 


iii. 598 b . 

iii. 601*. 
iii. 604*. 

iii. 660* (Konig); Ext. 156*. 

iv. 731 b f. (Strack), 
iv. 727* ff. (Strack). 
iii.599*; iv.729* ff. (Strack). 

iii. 598 b ; iv. 730 b (Strack). 

iv. 726* (Strack). 

iii. 47* ff. (H. A. A. Ken¬ 
nedy). 

iv. 437 b (Nestle), 
iv. 650* ff. (Nestle), 
iv. 678 b (T. Walker), 

iv. 873* (H. J. White). 

iii. 604* (Woods). 

iii. 615*; i. 117 b (Porter). 


iii. 605*. 

iii. 615*; i. 117 b ff. (Porter). 


Old Testament Canon— 
Canonicity of Hagio- 
grapha 
of Hexateuch 
Prophetic - His¬ 
torical Books. 
Summary of Re¬ 
sults . 

Evidence from Baba 
Bathra 

Council of Jamnia 
2 Esdras 

Ezra and Nehemiah 
Josephus 

New Testament • 
Philo 

Sirach . . • 

Talmud 

Influence of Present 
Knowledge on Re¬ 
ligion . 

Jewish Origin of 
Canon . 

Syriac Canon . 

Term ‘ Canon *. 

Old Testament Lan¬ 
guage . 

Alphabet . 

Aramaic . 

Hebrew Language, 
Antiquity of 
Dialectic Differ¬ 
ences . 

Grammar 
Names . 

New Hebrew 
Origin and Rela¬ 
tion to Arabic . 
Periods of Lan¬ 
guage 

Secondary Sources 
Old Testament, Text of 
Criticism . 

Hebrew MSS . 
History of Text 
Massoretes, Work of 
Pre-Massoretic Text 
Preservation 

Printed Editions of 
Hebrew OT . 
Punctuation 
Sopherim, Work of . 
Versions, Importance 
of Old . 

Old Testament Times . 
Olive .... 


Olives, Mount of. 

Moimt of Corruption 
Olivet . 

Olympas 

Olympius (Ap.) . 


iii. 612*. 
iii. 61 l b . 

iii. 61 l b . 

iii. 614 b 

iii. 606 b . 
iii. 607*. 
iii. 607*. 
iii. 611* 

iii. 607 b ; Ext. 468* 
(Thackeray), 
iii. 608 b ff. 
iii. 609 b . 
iii. 610*. 
iii. 606 b . 


iii. 615 b . 

iii. 605 b . 

iv. 650* ff. (Nestle), 
iii. 6U4 b . 

iii. 25* (Margoliouth). 

i. 70 b fF. (I. Taylor), 
iii. 25*, 34*. 

iii. 25 b . 

iii. 30 b ff. 
iii. 30 b f. 
iii. 25*. 
iii. 31 b ff. 

iii. 26* ff. 

iii. 31 b ff. 

iii. 29* ft'. 

iv. 726* (Strack). 

iv. 884 b (H. J. White), 

iv. 727* ft’, 
iv. 731 b . 

iv. 729*; iii. 599* (Curtis), 
iv. 730 b ; iii. 598 b (Curtis). 

iii. 598 b (Curtis), 31* 
(Margoliouth). 

iv. 726*. 
iv. 730*. 
iv. 731* 

iv. 731 b , 853* ff. (Bebb). 

ii. 507* ft*., 807* ff. (Barnes). 

iii. 616* (Post); ii. 31* 
(Macalister); iii. 591* 
(Macalister). 

iii. 616 b (Warren), 
i. 500* (Hastings), 
iii. 620*. 
iii. 620*. 
iii. 620*. 
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Omar • 


iii. 620*. 

Ormazd 


iv. 988 b (J. H. Moulton) i 

Omega. 

. . 

i. 70* (Charles). 



Ext.279 b (Fair weather) 

Omens . 

. 

Ext. 650* (Jastrow). 

Ornament • • 


iii. 032 b (Mackie). 

Omer . 

, 

iv. 912*, 913* (A. E. 8. 

Oman . . • 


iii. 633 b . 



Kennedy). 

Orpah . 


iii. 633 b . 

Omri . 

. 

iii 620*; ii. 126», 129*, 

Orphan 


iii. 634* (Hastings). 



130 b . 

Orthosia (Ap.) 


iii. 634*. 

Omri (king). 

. 

iii. 020* (Whitehouse). 

Oryx . 


ii. 36 b . 

Chronology of Reign 

i. 402* (Curtis). 

Osaias (Ap.) 


iii. 634*. 

On (person) . 

a • 

iii. 621*, 12 b (Selbie). 

Osea (Ap.) . 


iii. 634*. 

On (place) • 

• • 

iii. 621 k (Griffith); i. 204 b ; 

Oseas (Ap.) . 


iii. 634*. 


ii. 480*, 481* note 

Osiris . 


Ext. 191*, 194 b (Wiede- 



(Driver). 



mann). 

Onam . 

• • 

iii. 622*; ii. 126*. 

Osnappar 


iii. 634* (Price); i. 189* 

Onan . 

• • 

iii. 622*; ii. 125 b . 



(Hommel). 

Onesimns 

• • 

iii. 622 b (Lock). 

Ospray. 


iii. 634 b . 

Onesiphorus. 

• • 

iii. 622 b (Milligan). 

Ossifrage 


iii. 634 b (Post). 

Oniares (Ap.) 

. . 

i. 148 b (H. A. White). 

Ostrich 


iii. 635* (Post). 

Onias (person) (Ap.) . 

iii. 623* (Moss). 

Other . 


iii. 635 b (Hastings). 

Onias (region) 

. 

iii. 624* (Moss). 

Othni . . 


iii. 635 b . 

Onions. 


iii. 624* (Post); ii. 29* 

Othniel 


iii. 635 b (Selbie); ii. 128 h 



(Macalister). 



(Curtis), 811*, 818" 

Onnos . 


L 658* (Crum). 



(Konig). 

Ono 


iii. 624* (Conder). 

Othonias (Ap.) 


iii. 636*. 

Onus (Ap.) . 


iii. 624 b . 

Ouches. 


iii. 636* (A. R. S. Ken- 

Onycha 


iii. 024 b . 



nedy). 

Onyx . 

. 

iii. 624 b (J. Taylor); i. 

Ought . 


iii. 636 b . 



644* (Sayce); iv. 620 b f. 

Outlandish . 


iii. 636 b . 



(Flinders Petrie). 

Outrage 


iii. 637*. 

Open 


iii. 625 b (Hastings). 

Ontroad 


iii. 637*. 

Open Place . 


iii. 625 b (Selbie). 

Oven . 


iii. 637* (Porter); i. 318* 

Ophai . 


i. 713 b (Selbie). 



(Macalister). 

Ophel . 


iii. 026* (Warren). 

Overseer 


iii. 637*. 

Ophir . 


iii. 626 b (Price); i. 135* 

Owl 


iii. 637 b (Post). 



(Margoliouth); Ext. 

Ox (Ap.) . . . 


iii. 638*. 



82* (Jastrow), 85 b 

Ox 


iii. 638* (Post). 



(McCurdy). 

Ox-goad 


ii. 194 b (Selbie); i. 49 b 

Ophni . 

. 

iii. 028*. 



(Paterson). 

Ophrah 

. 

iii. 628* (Stevenson); i. 

Oxyrhynchus Fragment 

Ext. 347* (Ropes). 



• 728* (J. -H. Kennedy); 

Ozem 


iii. 638 b ; ii. 126*- b . 



ii. 128 b (Curtis). 

Ozias (Ap.) . 


iii. 638 b . 

Or 

. . 

iii. 629*. 

Oziel (Ap.) . 


iii. 638 b . 

Oracle . • 

• • 

iii. 629* (Prichard); iv. 

Ozni 


iii. 638 b . 



71* (Baudissin), 107 b 
(Davidson); Ext. 556* 

P (Priestly Writings) 


ii. 368 b ff. (Woods); Ext. 



(Jastrow), 621*, 648* Ii., 



715* (Kautzsch). 



662 b f. (Kautzsch). 

Characteristics. 


ii. 368 b . 

Orator . 

• • 

iii. 629 b (Headlam). 

Date and Origin 


ii. 370 b ; Ext. 715* 

Orchard 

, , 

iii. 629 b . 



(Kautzsch). 

Order . 

. 

iii. 630* (Hastings). 

Ethics 


Ext. 722 b (Kautzsch). 

Ordain, Ordinance 

iii. 631* (Hastings). 

Extent 


ii. 369 b . 

Ordination . 


iii. 631 b (Gwatkin); i. 

Idea of God 


Ext. 715 b (Kautzsch). 



426 b (Gayford). 

Language. 


ii. 369*. 

Oreb and Zeeb 

. 

iii. 632* (Cooke). 

Legislation 


iii. 70* ff. (Driver), 102 b f£ 

Oren 

. 

iii. 632*; ii 126*. 



(Harf ord-Battersby). 

Organ . 

. 

iii. 461 b [*«£&&]. 

Priesthood in . 


iv. 81 b (Baudissin); Ext. 

Origen . 

. . 

Ext. 490* If., 530 b (Tur- 



719* (Kautzsch). 



ner). 

Date of System 


iv. 86 b (Baudissin). 

Hexapla . 

. 

iv. 442 b (Nestle), 864 b f. 

Sacrifice in 


iv. 336 b (W. P. Paterson); 



(Redpath). 



Ext. 720* (Kautzsch). 

and Canon 

• • 

i. 120 b (Porter); iii 540 b 

Sources 


Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). 



(Stanton); Ext. 340 b 

in Genesis 


ii. 144* (Ryle). 



(Menzies). 

in Joshua 


ii. 781* (Smith). 

Orion . 

• • 

iii 632* (J. Taylor); L 

Paarai . • . 


iii. 638* (Selbie); ii. J32 k 



192* (Pinches). 



(Curtis). 
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Paddan . . iiL 638 b . 

Paddan-aram . iii. 639* (Sayce); i. 138 b . 
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(Mason). 

Quo Vadis Legend . iii. 774 b . 

Speeches in Acts . iii. 762*- b , 764*. 

Theology of . . iii. 766*. 

Traditions of . . iii. 767* ff. 

Writings, non- 
Canonical— 

Apocalypse of Peter iii. 776 b , 814*. 

Epistle to James . iii. 777*. 

Gospel of Peter . iii. 776*; Ext. 425 b (Tas¬ 
ker). 

Judicium Petri . iii. 777*. 

Preaching of Peter iii. 776*. 
and Cornelius . . iii. 764*. 

and Simon Magus . iii. 763*, 773*, 775*, 778 b ; 

iv. 523* ff. (Headlam). 

and St. Paul . . iii. 709*f., 765 b , 778* 

(Findlay); iv. 524* ff*. 
(Headlam). 

in Antioch > . iii. 765*, 768*. 


Peter, Simon, in Baby¬ 
lon ... iii. 769*. 
in Clementine Litera¬ 
ture . . . iii. 775*. 

in Joppa . . . iii. 763 b . 

in Pontus and Asia 
Minor . . . iii. 768 b . 

in Rome . . .iii. 777* ff ; iv. 297* f. 

(Robertson), 309* (Pat¬ 
rick and Relton). 

Peter, Acts of . . iii. 773* ff, 802* f. (Chase); 

iv. 523* ff (Headlam). 

Peter, Apocalypse of . iii. 776 b , 814* (Chase). 
Peter, 1st Epistle of . iii. 779* (Chase). 

Aim .... iii. 791 b . 

Authorship and Date iii. 785 b . 
Circumstances of 
Composition . . iii. 790 b . 

Contents, Summary 
of . . . . iii. 792h. 

• Descent into Hell *. iii. 795 b . 

Doctrine of Christ . iii. 793 b . 

Church . . . iii. 794 b . 

Eschatology . . iii. 795*; i. 753 b f. (Sal- 

mond). 

God ... iii. 793 b . 

Redemption . . iii. 794*, 319* (Adeney). 

Sanctification . iii. 794 b . 

Sonship of Believers ii. 219 b (Candlish). 

Spirit . . . iii. 793 b . 

Persecution in . . iii. 783 b ff 

Readers . . . iii. 782 b . 

Reception in Church iii. 779 b . 

Relation to Pauline 

Literature. . iii. 788*ff 
to Epistle of James iii. 788 b . 
to Petrine Speeches 
in Acts . . iii. 793 b . 

to 2 Peter . . iii. 812 b ff 

Style . . . iii. 782*. 

Text, Transmission 
of . . . . iii. 779*. 

Use of LXX . . iii. 781 b . 

Vocabulary . . iii. 781 b , 42* (Thayer). 

Peter, 2nd Epistle of . iii. 796* (Chase). 

Authenticity . . iii. 799*ff., 806 h , 809*, 816* 

Author . . . iii. 797 b . 

Contents, Summary 
of . . . . iii. 796* f. 

Date and Place of 
Writing . . iii. 798 b , 816 b f. 

Doctrine . . . iii. 812*, 813*. 

Angelology . . iii. 797 b . 

Creation . . iii. 797 b . 

Eschatology . . iii. 797 b ; i. 753 b (Sal 

mond). 

God . . . iii. 797*. 

Redemption . . iii. 797*. 

False Teachers. . iii. 798*. 

Gnosticism, Refer¬ 
ences to. . . iii. 811*; ii. 188* (Head¬ 

lam). 

Integrity . . . iii. 799*. 

Occasion and Cir¬ 
cumstances . . iii 798*. 
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Peter, 2nd Epistle of— 
Readers • 

Reception in Church 
Relation to Apoca¬ 
lypse of Esdras . 
Apocalypse of Paul 
Apocalypse of Peter 
1 Book of Clement 
Josephus 
Jude 
1 Peter . 

Style 

Text, Transmission 
of . 

Vocabulary 
Peter, Gospel accord¬ 
ing to • • • 


Pethahiah . 

Petlior .... 

Pethuel 

Petition 

Petra .... 
Sanctuary 

and Kadesh-barnea . 
Petronilla . 

Peulletliai . 

Phaath Moub (Ap.) . 

Phacareth (Ap.) . 
Phaisur (Ap.) 

Phaldeus (Ap.) . 

Plialeas (Ap.) 

Plialia* (Ap.) 

Phaltiel (Ap.) 

Phanuel 

Pharakim (Ap.) . 
Pharaoh 
of the Exodus . 
of Joseph . 

Dreams. 
of the Oppression 
Title.... 

Pharaoh-hophra . 
Pliaraoh-nee(h)o . 

Pharaoh’s Daughter . 

Pharathon (Ap.) . 
Phares (Ap.) 

Pharida (Ap.) 

Pharisees 

Characteristics and 
Doctrine . 
Angels . 

Freewill 

Immortality, Re¬ 
surrection, Re¬ 
tribution . 

Law, Observance 
of . 

Messianic Hope . 
Separateness. 

Name 


iiL 798*. 
iii. 799*. 

iiL 815*. 
iii. 815*. 
iii. 814* ff. 
iii. 815*. 
iii. 814*. 
iii. 814*. 
iii. 812 b ff. 
iiL 808 b . 

iii. 796*. 

iii. 807* ff.; 42* (Thayer). 

iiL 776* (Chase), 535*' 
(Stanton); Ext. 425 1 ' 
(Tasker), 
iii. 818*, ii. 123 b . 
iii. 818* (Driver), 
iii. 818 b . 

iii. 818 b . 

iv. 430“ (Hull). 

iv. 396* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy), 
iv. 43 l b . 

iii. 767 b (Chase). 

iii. 818 b . 

iii. 818 b . 

iii. 818 b . 

iii. 818 b . 

iii. 818 b . 

iii. 818 b . 

iii. 818 b . 

iii. 819*. 

iii. 819*. 

iii. 819*. 

iii. 819* (Griffith). 

iii. 820*; i. 398 b (Curtis). 

iii. 819 b ; i. 398 b (Curtis). 

ii. 772 b (Driver). 

iii. 820* ; i. 398 b (Curtis), 
iii. 819* f. 

ii. 413 b (Crum). 

iii. 504 b (Crum), 819* 
(Griffith). 

iii. 820 b (Griffith), 447 b 
(Bennett), 
iii. 820 b (Conder). 
iii. 821*. 
iii. 821*. 

iii. 821* (Eaton). 

iii. 825* ff*. 
iii. 826*. 
iii. 826*. 


iii. 825 b . 

iii. 825*. 
iii. 826*. 
iii. 826 b . 
iiL 826 b . 


Pharisees— 

Origin and History . 

Pharisaism in the 
Apocrypha . 
and Christ 
and Gentiles 
and Sadducees . 


Pharpar 
Phaselis (Ap.) 

Phasiron (Ap.) 
Phassurus (Ap.) . 
Pherezite (Ap.) . 
Phicol .... 
Philadelphia 
Church in. 

Philemon 

Philemon, Epistle to . 
External Tradition . 
Genuineness 
Origen’s Commentary 
on . 

Place and Time of 
Writing 

Purport and Analysis 
Relation to Philip- 
pians 

Slavery, Attitude to 
Text.... 
Philetus • 

Philip .... 
Philip (Apostle) . 
Philip (Evangelist) 
Philip (Herod) 

Philip, Gospel accord¬ 
ing to 
Philippi 

Church of . 
Magistrates 
St. Pauls Visits 
Pliilippians, Epistle to 
the 

Characteristics. 
Contents . 
Genuineness and In¬ 
tegrity . 

Origen’s Commentary 
on . 

Relation to Ephesi¬ 
ans, Colossians, 
Philemon 

Time, Place, and Cir- 
cumstances of 
Writing. 

Philistia 
Philistines . 


Characteristics. 
History . 


iii. 821* ff. ; i. 119* (Por¬ 
ter) ; Ext. 53* (Buhl). 

L 119* ff. (Porter), 
iii. 828*. 
iii. 827*. 

iii. 821* ff.; L 119* (Por¬ 
ter) ; iv. 350 b ff.; Ext. 
53 b (Buhl), 
iii. 829* (Ewing), 
iii. 829 b (Ramsay), 
iii. 830 b . 
iii. 830 b . 
iii. 830 b . 
iii. 830 b . 

iii. 830 b (Ramsay), 
iii. 831* ff. 

iii. 832* (J. H. Bernard), 
iii. 832 b (J. H. Bernard), 
iii. 832 b . 
iii. 833*. 

Ext. 496* (Turner). 

iii. 833*. 
iii. 832 b . 

iii. 833 b . 
iii. 834*. 
iii. 832 b . 

iii. 834* (Milligan); itr, 
776* (Lock). 

iii. 834* (H. A. White). 

iii. 834* (Cowan). 

iii. 835*- h , 836 b (Cowan). 

ii. 358 b f. (Headlam). 

Ext. 436 b (Taskei). 

iii. 837* (Turner); i. 454* 
(Dickson). 

iii. 838*, S39 b , 840* (Gibb), 
iii. 838 b . 
iii. 837 b ff. 

iii. 840* (Gibb), 
iii. 842 b . 
iii. 842*. 

iii. 843 b . 

Ext. 495 b (Turner). 


iii. S33 b (J. H. Bernard). 


iii. 840 b . 

iii. 844* [Philistines], 
iii. 844* (Beecher); i. 351 b 
(Sayce); ii. 261* (Cony- 
beare); Ext. 78 b (Jfts- 
trow). 
iii. 844 b . 
iii. 846* ff. 
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Philistines— 


Lords of the • • 

Name 

Oppression of Israel. 
Religion . 
in time of Abraham. 
Philo .... 
Eschatology 
Ethics • • 

Evidence to Canon . 
Influence on Chris¬ 
tian Writers . 

Life .... 
Relation to Fourth 
Gospel 

to Epistle to He¬ 
brews . 

System of Thought . 
Allegorical Inter¬ 
pretation . 
Characteristics 
Doctrine of Angels 
Divine Powers . 
Faith. • 

God . 

Logos. 


Messianic Hope. 
Resurrection 
Spirit. 

Man as the Micro¬ 
cosm 

Relation to God 
Philosophy, Origin, 
and Nature 
Universe, Theory of 
Works 
Philologus . 
Philosophy . 

Function and Rela¬ 
tion to Religion . 
Greek Philosophy . 

and Christianity . 

Philo’s . 

Phinees (Ap.) 

Phinehas 

Hill of . 

Phinoe ( Ap.) 

Phlegon 

Phoebe .... 
Phoenicia 

Alphabet and Lan¬ 
guage . 

Art .... 
Civilization and Com¬ 
merce . 


iii. 846*, 137 b (Aglen). 
iiL 844*. 
iii. 847*. 

iii. 845 b ; i. 644*. 

ii. 157 b . 

Ext. 197 b (Drummond). 

i. 746* (Charles). 

Ext. 207*, 296* (Fair- 
weather). 

iii. 609 b (Woods). 

Ext. 207 b . 

Ext. 197 b . 

ii. 703 b f. (Reynolds). 

ii. 335* (Bruce). 

Ext 199* ff 

i. 66* (Massie). 

Ext. 199*. 

Ext. 287 b (Fairvveather). 
Ext. 203 b ff. 

i. 828 b (Warfield). 

Ext. 202* ff, 279* (Fair- 
weather). 

Ext. 205* ff.; ii. 703 b 
(Reynolds); iii. 135* 
(Purves); Ext. 283 b 
(Fairweather). 

Ext. 300 b (Fairweather). 
Ext. 306* (Fairweather). 

ii 405* (Swete). 

Ext. 201* ff 
Ext. 207*. 

Ext. 200*. 

Ext. 200 b . 

Ext. 198* ff. 

iii. 848 b . 

iii. 848 b (Kilpatrick), 
iii. 848 b . 

iii. 849 b ff. ; i. 468*; Ext. 

147* ff. (Ramsay), 
iii. 851 b ff.; Ext. 150* 
(Ramsay). 

Ext. 200* ff. (Drum¬ 
mond). 

iii 854*. 

iii 854* (N. J. D. White); 

ii. 123*- b (Curtis). 

ii. 169 b . 

iii. 855*. 

iii. 855*. 

iii. 855* (Headlam). 
iii. 855 b (Thatcher). 

iii 858*; i. 70 b ff. (I. Tay¬ 
lor), 347 b (Sayce). 
iii. 859 b . 

iii 859*. 


Phoenicia— 
Constitution and 
Government. 
Cosmogony 
Inscriptions and 
References • 
Name 

People 


Religion . 

Settlements 

Ships. 

Tombs 

Weights and Measures 
Phoenix . 


Phoros (Ap.) 

Photius of Constantin¬ 
ople .... 
Phrurai (Ap.) 

Phrygia 
Christianity in. 
Geographical and 
Historical 
Inscriptions 
Jews in 

* Phrygian Region * . 
in Acts 2 10 

in Pauline Geography 
Phygelus 
Phylacteries 

Date of Introduction 
Modern Jewish use . 
New Testament 
use 

Scripture warrant . 
Phylarch (Ap.) . 

Physician 
Pi-beseth 
Picture. 

Piece .... 
Pierius.... 
Piety .... 
Pigeon .... 
Pi-hahiroth 

Pilate .... 
Pilate, Acts of 


Pildash • • 

Pilha . 

Pill ... 
Pillar . . . . 

in Religious Coitus . 


iii. 859*. 

i. 503* ff. (Whitehouse). 
iii. 855 b . 

iii. 857* note; i. 847‘ 
(Sayce). 

iii. 858*; iv. 177 b note 
(Max Muller); Ext. 76* 
(Jastrow). 
iii. 860 b . 

iii. 857 b . 

iv. 505 b (Hull); Ext. 364' 
(Blomfield). 

iv. 457* (Nicol). 
iv. 905 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy). 

iii. 862* (Ramsay); i. 520“ 
(Prichard); Ext. 190“ 
(Wiedemann), 
iii. 863 b . 

Ext. 530 b (Turner), 
iii. 863 b . 

iii. 863 b (Ramsay), 
iii. 867 b . 

iii. 864*. 
iii. 868*. 
iii. 868 b . 
iii. 863 b ff. 
iii. 867*. 
iii. 865 b . 
iii. 869 b (Muir), 
iii. 869 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy), 
iii. 872 b . 
iii. 870*. 

iii. 873*. 
iii. 870 b . 
iii. 874*. 

iii. 321 b (Macalister). 
iii. 874* (Griffith), 
iii. 874 b (Mackie). 
iii. 875*. 

Ext. 530 b (Turner), 
iii. 875*. 

ii. 36 b (Macalister). 

iii. 875* (Selbie). 
iii. 875 b (Purves). 

iii. 878 b (Purves); L413*f. 
(Turner); iii. 545 b (von 
Dobschutz). 
iii. 879*. 
iii. 879*. 

iii. 735 b (Hastings), 
iii. 879* (Whitehouse). 
iii. 879*; i 75 b (A. R. S. 
Kennedy), 278* (Cooke), 
308 b (Davies); Ext. 
lll** b , 113* (Ramsay), 
170* (Kttnig), 620- 
(Kautzsch). 
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Pillar in Solomon’s 


Temple 

• e 

in Tabernacle 

• • 

Pillar, Plain of the 

Pillow . 

, , 

Piltai • • 

, . 

Pin • • 

• 

Pine Tree . 


Pinnacle 


Pinon . 


Pipe 


Pipe (Music) 


Piram . 


Pirathon, Pirathonite. 

Pisgah . 

. 

Pishon (Pison) 

• 

Pisidia. 

. 

Pispah. 

. 

Pit 

, 

Pit (metaphorical) 

Pitch . 

. 

Pitcher 

. 

Pithom 


Pithon. . 


Pitiful . 

. . 

Pity 

. . 

Place of Toll 

• • 


, Plague. 

Plagues of Egypt 
1. Defilement of River 
2 Frogs . 

3. 4. Lice, Flies 

6. 6. Murrain, Boils . 

7. 8. Hail, Locusts . 

9. Darkness 

10. Death of Firstborn 
Plain .... 
Plain .... 
Plain, Cities of the • 


Plane Tree • 

Planets 
Plant, Plants 
Play . . 

Plead . 
Pleasure (verb) 
Pledge . 
Pleiades • 


Pleroma . 

Ploke .... 
Plough.... 
Plumbline, Plummet . 


iii. 881*; i. 308 b (Davies); 
Ext. 620 b (Kautzsch). 

iv. 657*- b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy). 

iii. 881 b (Selbie). 
iii 882* (Selbie). 
iii. 882*. 

iii. 882 b ; iv. 657 b (A. R. 
S. Kennedy), 901* (H. 
Porter), 
iii. 882 b (Post), 
iii. 882 b (Davies), 
iii. 883*; iv. 173 b [Punon], 
iii. 883*. 

iii 461 b (Millar), 
iii 883*. 

iii 883* (Cooke). 

iii. 883 b (Chapman). 

iii. 884*; i. 643*- b (Sayce); 

ii. 469* (H. A. White), 

iii. 884* (Ramsay), 
iii. 885*; ii. 132*. 
iii. 885* (Ewing), 
iii. 885 b (J. Taylor), 
iii. 886* (James Patrick), 
iii. 886* (Macalister). 
iii. 886 b (Sayce); i. 803*- b 
(Harris and Chapman), 
iii. 887 b ; ii. 131*. 
iii- 887* (Hastings). 

iii. 887 b ; i. 462* (Aglen). 

iv. 790*. 

iii. 887 b (Macalister), 
324* ff. 

iii. 888* (Macalister). 

iii. 889*. 

iii. 889 b . 

iii 890*. 

iii. 890 b . 

iii. 891* f. 

iii. 892*. 

iii. 892*. 

iii. 893* (Driver), 
iii. 894 b (Hastings), 
it 227 b (Hull), 764* 
(Warren); iii 151* note 
(Driver); iv. 512*, 986 b 
(Driver). 

iii 894 b ; i. 380 b [Chest¬ 
nut]. 

i. 192 b (T. G. Pinches), 
iii. 492 b f. (Post), 
iii. 894 b (Hastings), 
iii. 895* (Hastings), 
iii. 895*. 

iii. 895* (Selbie). 

iii. 895 b (J. Taylor); i. 
144* (Burney), 192* 
(Pinches). 

iv. 1* (Lock). 

Ext. 165 b (Konig). 

i. 49* (J. W. Paterson), 
iv. 2* (Carslaw); i 38* 
(Hastings). 


Pochereth-hazzebaim • 
Poet ...» 
Poetry, Hebrew . . 

Poems in Prose and 
Verse . 

Rules for Hebrew 
Poetry 
Assonance 
Line 
Metre . 
l£inah 

Parallelism . 
Paronomasia. 

Rhyme . 

Scale of Lines 
Strophes 
Verse . 

Species of Poetry 
Artistic Poetry . 
Drama . 

Epos . • • 

Folk Poetry . 
Contrafactum . 
Gnomic 
Taunt-song 
Lyric Poetry. 
Poetry of the Pro¬ 
phets 

of Psalter . 

of Wisdom lit¬ 
erature . 

Poison .... 
Pole .... 
Polish Versions . 

Poll ... 
Pollution 
Pollux . 

Polygamy . 

Polysyndeton 
Polytheism in Israel • 


in Greek Religion 
Pomegranate 

Pommel 
Pond . 

Pontius Pilate 
Pontus. 

Christianity in. 
First Kingdom. 
Jews in . 

Name in NT 
Pontus in NT times 
Pool . 

Poor • 

Poplar • • • 

Poratha 


iv. 2 b (Selbie). 
iv. 2 b (Hastings), 
iv. 2 b (Budde); Ext. 166 b f£ 
(Konig). 

iv. 3 b . 

iv. 3 b ff. 

iv. 9*; Ext. 165* (KSnig). 

iv. 3 b . 
iv. 5*. 

iv. 5*; iii. 20 b (Selbie). 
iv. 4*; Ext. 166 b (Konig). 
iv. 9*, 272* (Nicol); Ext. 
165 b (Konig). 

iv. 9*; Ext. 168* (Konig). 
iv. 5 b . 

iv. 7 b : Ext. 168 b (Konig). 

iv. 4*. 

iv. 9*ff. 

iv. 12 b fll 

iv. 9*. 

iv. 9 b . 

iv. 10*ff 

iv. 10 b . 

iv. 11* 

iv. 10 b . 

iv. 10*, 13*. 

iv. 12*. 

iv. 13*, 155*fE (Davi- 
son). 

iv. 13*. 

iv. 13 b (Macalister). 
iv. 14*. [See Asherah]. 
Ext. 418 b (Bebb). 
iv. 14* (Hastings). 

[See Unclean]. 

i. 608 b (Prichard). 

iii. 264 b ff. (W. P. Pater¬ 
son). 

Ext. 156 b (Konig). 

ii. 200* ft*. (Davidson), 
445 b ff. (W. P. Pater¬ 
son); Ext. 616 b ff. 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 138* ff. (Ramsay). 

iv. 14 b (Post); ii. 31 b 
(Macalister). 

iv. 15* (Hastings), 
iv. 18 b (Wilson). 

iii. 875 b (Purves). 

iv. 15* (Ramsay); L 129 b 
(Milligan). 

iv. 17 b . 
iv. 15*. 

Ext. 95* (Schiirer). 
iv. 17*. 
iv. 15 b . 

iv. 18 b (Wilson), 
iv. 19* (Driver); Ext. 17* 
(Votaw). 
iv. 20 b (Post), 
iv. 21*. 


SXT&A VOL.—U 
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Porch . 

• 

iv. 21 * (Davies); ii. '32 b 

Prayer—OT— 




(Warren). 

in Monarchical 


of Temple. 

• 

iv. 698*, 706 b , 708», 713 b . 

period 

iv. 39 b . 

Porcius Festus . 


ii. 4* (Robertson). 

in Prophets . 

iv. 40 b . 

Porcupine . 


i. 304* (Post). 

in Psalms, Proverbs, 


Porpoise 


i. 231 b (Post). 

Job . 

iv. 41*- b . 

Port 


iv. 21 b (Hastings). 

to Angels 

Ext. 286* (Fairweatherji 

Porter . 


iv. 22 * (Selbie); ii. 113* 

in Apocrypha . 

iv. 42** b . 



(Warren); iv. 74 b , 80 b , 

in NT 

iv. 42». 



92 b , 95* (Baudissin). 

Christ’s Example 


Portuguese Versions 

s 

Ext. 410 b (Bebb). 

and Teaching. 

iv. 42 b ff. 

Posidonius (Ap.) . 

, 

iv. 22 *. 

Conditions of 


Possess. 

. 

iv. 22 * (Hastings). 

Prayer . 

iv. 43 b . 

Possession by Devils 


iv. 22 * (Whitehouse); i. 

Lord’s Prayer . 

iv. 43*. [See Lord’s 



593 b ; Hi. 327 b (Mac- 


Prayer]. 



alister) 5 iv. 410*-412*. 

Parables on 

iv. 43*. 

Methods of Heal- 


in Acts . 

iv. 44** b . 

ing of Christ and 


Prayer and Fasting iv. 44 b . 

Apostles 


i. 593 b f. 

Times and Places 

iv. 44*. 

Post (Doorpost) . 

. 

iv. 23* (Ewing). 

in Epistles and 


Courier . 

. 

iv. 23* ; Ext. 383” ff.. 

Apocalypse 

iv. 44 b ff. 



386 b f. (Ramsay). 

in Early Church 

i. 428* (Gayford). 

Pot . 


ii 40* (Macalister). 

in Religion of Baby- 


Potiphar 

. 

iv. 23* (Driver). 

Ionia 

Ext. 563 b (Jastrow). 

Potiphera 

. 

iv. 23*, 24* (Driver) ; i. 

Prayer of Manasses 

iii. 232 b (Porter): iv. 532* 



665 b (Crum); ii 775* 


(E. R. Bernard). 



(Driver); iii 622“ 

Preacher, The 

i. 637* f. (Peake). 



(Griffith). 

Preaching 

iv. 45 b (Adeney). 

Potsherd • 

• 

iv. 24* (Hastings), 945* 

Christian . 

iv. 46*. 



(Kenyon). 

Jewish 

iv. 45 b . 

Pottage 

• 

iv. 24* (Macalister). 

Precipitation 

i. 526* (Puncher); ii. 299* 

Potter, Pottery . 


iv. 24 b (Selbie), 26»(Blis..). 


(Selb.c). 

Potter’s Field 


i 59* (Henderson); iv. 

Predestination 

iv. 47* (Warfield). 



25 b f. (Selbie). 

Bible Doctrine, Sum- 


Pound . 


iii. 428* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

mary of 

iv. 61 b . 



nedy). 

Decree . 

iv. 61 b . 

Poverty 


iv. 27 b (Bennett). 

Election 

iv. 62*. 

Power . 


iv. 29 b (Ferries). 

Reprobation . 

i\. C2 b 

Power of the Keys 


iv. 30 b (Mason). 

Christ’s Teaching in 


Powers. 


i. 616 b (Massie). 

Synoptic Gospels 

iv. 54 b . 

Praetorian Guard. 


iv. 33* (Purves). 

in St. John . 

iv. 55*. 

Prsetorium . 


iv. 32 b (Purves). 

Doctrine of Acts 

iv. 56 b . 

Praise in OT 


iv. 33 b (Selbie). 

Hebrews 

iv. 57*. 

History of Praise 

in 


St. James 

iv. 56*. 

Israel . 


iv. 36 b . 

St. John 

iv. 57*. 

Terminology . 


iv. 33 b . 

St. Paul 

iv. 57 b - 61*; ii. 52 b f. 

Use of Psalms . 


iii 612 b (Woods); iv. 149* 


(Stewart); iv. 302*, 304* 



(Davison). 


(Robertson). 

Praise in NT 


iv. 38* (Lock). 

St. Peter 

iv. 57*. 

of God 


iv. 38*. 

Jewish Doctrine 

iv. 53* ff. 

of man by God 


iv. 38 b . 

in the Apocryphal 


of man by men 
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St. Peter 

iv. 309*. 

Robbers of Churches . 

i. 441* (Ramsay). 


Christianity, Intro¬ 


Rock .... 

iv. 289* (Selbie). 


duction of 

iv 307 b f., 297* (Robert¬ 

Name of God . 

iv. 290*; iii. 

880 b f. 


son). 


(Whitehouse). 


References in Book 


Sacred 

[See Stone, Worship]. 

of Revelation 

iv. 257 b ff. (F. C. Porter). 

Rod ... 

iv. 291* (Mackie). 


Relations with Jews 

iv. 306* ff.; Ext. 97 b , 100*, 

Rodanim 

iv. 291 b ; i. 615* 

(Mac- 


103* ff. (Schiirer). 


pherson). 


Rcof .... 

iv. 311* (Warren); ii. 

Roe .... 

iv. 292*. 



432*; iv. 762* (Patrick). 

Roebuck 

iv. 292* (Post). 


Room .... 

iv. 313* (Hastings) ; ii. 

Rogelim 

iv. 292*. 



433 b (Warren). 

Rohgah 

iv. 292* ; ii. 132*. 


Rose .... 

iv. 313 b (Post). 

Roimus (Ap.) 

iv. 292*. 


Rosh .... 

iv. 314*(Selbie); ii. 130*- k 

Roll ... 

iv. 727* (Strack). 



(Curtis). 

Leather 

iv. 945* (Kenyon). 


Ruby .... 

iv. 314 b (J. Taylor). 

Papyrus . 

iv. 945 b (Kenyon). 


Rudder 

Ext. 362 b , 366* (Blom- 

Rolle of Hampole, Psal¬ 




field). 

ter of 

Ext. 238* (J. H. Lupton). 

Rudiment . 

i. 682* ff (Massie). 

Romamti-ezer 

iv. 292*; ii. 124 b . 

i 

Rue .... 

iv. 315*. 
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Rufus . i . • 

Rug ...» 
Ruhamah • . • 

Ruler ...» 
Rulers of the City • 

of the Feast . • 

of the Synagogue . 

Rumali.... 
Rump • • . . 

Runners 

Rush . 

Russian Versions 
Ruth .... 
Ruth, Book of 
Date 
Object 

Place in Canon 
Rye .... 

Sabachthani. 

Sabseans, Seba, Sheba. 


Art . 

Civilization 
Coins 
History 
Inscriptions 
Language 
Religion . 

Sabakon 

Sabanneus (Ap.) . 
Sabannus (Ap.) . 

Sabaoth 
Sabateus (Ap.) 

Sabathus (Ap.) . 

Sabbateus (Ap.) . 
Sabbath 
as a Covenant . 

as a Festival . 
History of Institution 
inOT . . 

in JE ... 

in Jeremiah . 
in Law of Holiness 
inP . 

in post-Exilic Period 
in Later Judaism and 
NT . 

Attitude of Christ 
of St. Paul 
Origin 

I Prohibited Labours . 
Relation to the Lord’s 
Day • • • 


iv. 315* (Headlam). 

iii. 240* (Selbie). 

iv. 315*. 

i 352 b (Burrows), 
iv. 315 b (Dickson). 

L 327 b (Plummer); ii. 

253 b (Adeney). 
iv. 640 b (Bacher); Ext. 

101* (Schiirer). 
iv. 315 b (Selbie). 
ii. 35 b (Macalister); iv. 
487* (Post). 

ii. 45* (Hastings), 267* 
(Barnes), 
iv. 212* (Post). 

Ext. 419* (Bebb). 
iv. 316* (Redpath). 
iv. 316* (Redpath). 
iv. 316 b . 
iv. 316 b . 

iv. 316 b ; iii. 614* (Woods), 
iv. 316 b (Post). 

i. 684 b (Thayer), 
iv. 317* (Selbie); i. 133 b , 
134 b (Margoliouth); iv. 
479 b ff. (Margoliouth); 
Ext. 85* (McCurdy), 
iv. 482*. 
iv. 481 b . 
iv. 479 b . 
iv. 480* ff. 
iv. 479 b , 482*. 
iv. 482 b . 
iv. 482*. 
i. 663*. 
iv. 317*. 
iv. 317*. 

[See Lord of Hosts], 
iv. 317*. 
iv. 317*. 
iv. 317*. 

iv. 317 b (Driver), 
i 513 b note (David¬ 
son). 

L 859* (Harding), 
iv. 317 b ff. 

iv. 317 b ; Ext. 662* 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 318*. 
iv. 318*. 

iv. 318 b ; Ext. 718* 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 318 b . 

iv. 320* ff 
iv. 322*. 
iv. 322*. 

iv. 319* ff. ; Ext. 581* 
(Jastrow). 

iv. 320*ff.; iii.599 b (Curtis). 

iv. 322 b ; iii. 139* ff (N. 
J. D. White). 


Sabbath Day’s Journey 
Sabbatical Year . • 


Comparative Sum¬ 
mary of Laws 
Historical Character 
Sabbatistai . 

Sabbeus (Ap.) 
Sabi(Ap.) . 

Sabias . 

Sabie (Ap.) . 

Saborai 
Sabta, Sabtali 
Sabteca 

Sacar . • . • 

Sackbut 
Sackcloth 
Sacraments . 

Number . 

Under Jewish Dis¬ 
pensation 
Word 

Christian use of . 


Sacrifice 
Burnt-offering . 


Christ’s Death as 
Sacrifice 


Christ’s Teaching on 
Covenant Sacrifice . 


Definition and Name 
Drink-offering . 

Efficacy . 
Eucharistic 

Expiatory. 

Guilt (Trespass) -offer- 
ing ... 

Heave-offering . 
Human Sacrifice 

in Apollo Worship 
Incense-offering 
Material and Varieties 
Meal (Meat) -offering 

Origin, Theories of . 
Peace-offering . 
Prophets and Sacrifice 


iv. 323*(Massie), 909 b (A. 

R. S. Kennedy), 
iv. 323 b (Harford- 
Batteraby); i. 859 k 
(Harding); Ext. 717 b 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 324* ft. 
iv. 325 b ff. 

i. 442* (Ramsay), 
iv. 326*. 

iv. 326*. 
iv. 326*. 
iv. 326*. 

Ext. 65 b (Schechter). 
iv. 326* (Margoliouth). 
iv. 326 b (Margoliouth ); 
i. 536*. 

iv. 326 b ; ii. 132 b . 
iv. 326 b (Hastings), 
iv. 327* (Kennedy), 
iv. 327 b (Plummer), 
iv. 329*. 

iv. 329 b . 
iv. 327 b . 
iv. 327 b ff. 

[See Baptism, Lord’s 
Supper]. 

iv. 329 b (W. P. Paterson), 
iv. 334*, 337*; iii. 587*, 
588* (Driver); Ext. 722* 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 343 b ff. ; ii. 631 b , 638* 
(S a n d a y); iii. 723 b 
(Findlay); iv. 132* 
(Driver), 
iv. 343*. 

iv. 335*; i. 511* (David- 
son) ; Ext. 619* 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 329 b f. 

iv. 335*, 339*; Ext. 618 b 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 333 b , 339*. 
iv. 347 b ; iii. 145 b (Plum¬ 
mer), 316 b f. (Adeney). 
iv. 339*, 347*. 

iv. 337 b ; Ext. 721* 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 338*. 

iv.334 b ; Ext. 618 b f.,699 b , 
793* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 145* (Farnell). 

ii. 467* ff (Selbie). 
iv. 333*. 

iv. 338 b ; iii. 309* (Hast¬ 
ings), 587 b (Driver ); 
Ext. 722* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 330 b ff. 
iv. 333*, 338*. 
iv. 335* ff; Ext 685 k 
(Kautzsch). 
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Sacrifice— 

Propitiatory . • 

Purificatory 
in Religion of 
Greece 

Semitic, Early . 

Significance 

Sin-offering 

Theory of Sacrifice . 
Jewish . 

Penal Substitution 
Prayer Theory 
Sacramental . 
Typology . 

Vegetable Offerings. 
Wave-offering . 
in Anatolian Re¬ 
ligion . 
in Ancient Israel 

in Babylonia 

in Christian Life 
in Deuteronomy 

in Egyptian Jewish 
Cultus . 
in Judaism 
in Leviticus 

in New' Testament . 
Hebrews 
St. John 
St. Paul 
in Priestly Code 


Sadducees . 
Characteristics— 
Rejection of Oral 
Law . 

Views on Angels . 

Criminal Law . 
Date of Pentecost 
Resurrection 
Ritual 

History and Origin • 


Name 

Sadduceism in 1 Mac. 
in Sirach 

and Christ 
and Pharisees . 


Sadduk (Ap.) . • 
Sadoc (Ap.) • • 


iv. 130*f. (Driver); Ext. 

721* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 339 b . 

Ext. 115 b f., 127* (Ram¬ 
say), 145 b (Famell). 
iv. 331 b . 
iv. 334 b , 336*. 
iv. 837 b ; Ext. 721* 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 340*ff 
iv. 342*. 
iv. 340*. 
iv. 341*. 
iv. 341*. 
iv. 348*. 
iv. 335*, 338 b . 
iv. 338*. 

Ext. 117 b (Ramsay), 
iv. 332 b ; Ext. 618* ff., 
661* (Kautzsch). 

L 216 b (Hommel); Ext. 

580* (Jastrow). 
iv. 346 b . 

iv. 336 b ; Ext. 685 b 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 107 b (Schiirer). 
iv. 342* f. 

iii. 102 b ff. (Harford- 
Battersby). 

iv. 343* ff. 
iv. 345 b . 
iv. 346*. 

iv. 343*, 345*. 
iv. 336 b f. ; iii. 103 b (Har¬ 
ford -Battersbyj ; Ext. 
720*ff. (Kautzsch). 

[See Offer], 
iv. 349* (Eaton). 


iv. 350 b . 

iv. 351*; i. 97 b (David¬ 
son); Ext. 288* (Pair- 
weather), 
iv. 351*. 
iv. 351*. 
iv. 351*. 
iv. 351*. 

iv. 349*; i. 119* (Porter); 
iii. 821* ff. ; Ext 52* ff. 
(Buhl), 
iv. 349 b . 
i. 119* (Porter). 

L 119* (Porter) j iv. 549 h 
(Nestle), 
iv. 351 b . 

iv. 350 b f.; i. 119*(Porter); 
iii 821* ff ; Ext 53 b 
(Buhl), 
iv. 352*. 
iv. 352*. 


Saffron.... 
Sahidic Version . 

Sails .... 

Saint .... 
Salamiel (Ap.) 

Salamis 

Salasadai (Ap.) . 

Salathiel 

Salathiel, Apocalypse of 

Salecah 

Salem (Ap.). 

Salem (place) 

Salemas (Ap.) 

Salim • 

Salimoth (Ap. , 

Sallai .... 
Sallu .... 
Sallumus (Ap.) . 

Salma .... 

Salmai.... 
Salmanasar (Ap.) 
Salmon, Salma 
Salmone 
Saloas (Ap.). 

Salom (Ap.). 

Salome 


Alexandra 

Salt .... 

Salt. City of 
Salt Mountain 
Salt, Pillar of 
Salt Sea 
Salt, Valley oi 
Saltwort 

Salu .... 
Salum (Ap.) 

Salutation . 

Salvation, Saviour 
Conditions 
Idea of 

in Old Testament. 
in New Testament 
in Apocalyptic and 
Pseudepigrapha. 
Individual and Social 
Nature of. 
in Hebrews . 
in St. John’s Gospel 
and Epistles 

in St. Peter . 
in Teaching of 
Christ 
of St. Paul. 
Present and Future . 
Terms for. 

Universal. 
Samaias(Ap.) 


iv. 352* (Post), 
i. 669 b (Forbes Robinson). 
Ext. 366 b (Blomtield), 399* 
(Ramsay), 
iv. 352* (Bartlet). 
iv. 353*. 

iv. 353* (Wilson), 
iv. 353 b . 
iv. 353 b . 

L 747 b (Charles), 
iv. 353 b (Wilson), 
iv. 353 b 

iv. 353 b (Wilson); ii. 584* 
(Conder). 
iv. 354*. 

iv. 354* (Wilson), 
iv. 354 b . 
iv. 354 b . 

iv. 354 b ; ii. 131 b . 
iv. 354 b . 

iv. 354 b (R e d p a t h); ii. 

126 b , 127 b , 128* (Curtis), 
iv. 354\ 
iv. 354 b . 

iv. 354 b (Redpath). 
iv. 355*. 
iv. 355*. 
iv. 355*. 

iv. 355* (Moss); L 322 b 
(Mayor); ii. 355*, 360 b 
(Headlam). 

iii. 186* (Fairweather), 
824* (Eaton). 

iv. 355* (Hull); ii. 38* 
(Macalister). 

iv. 355 b . 
i. 575 b (Hull). 

iii. 152* (Driver). 

i. 575* (Hull). 

iv. 356* (Hull). 

iii. 223 b [Mallows]. 

iv. 356*. 
iv. 356* 

iv. 356* (Mackie). 

iv. 357 b (Adams Brown). 

iv. 371*. 

iv. 358* ff 

iv. 358* ff. 

iv. 365 b ff 

iv. 360 b ff. 

iv. 360*, 364 b , 367 b , 370*. 
iv. 369*. 

ii. 334* (Bruce). 

iv. 368*; ii. 687* (Strong), 
725* (Reynolds), 
iv. 217 b (Bartlet). 

iv. 362 b . 
iv. 366 b . 
iv. 370°, 372 b f. 
iv. 357 b . 

iv. 365*, 368*, 373^. 
iv. 374*. 
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Sam'al . . • . i. 186 h . 

Samaria (city) • • iv. 374* (Wilson); i. 61*. 

Fall of . . L 187* (Hommel). 

Strategic Importance iv. 893* (Barnes). 

Samaria, Territory of . iv. 375 b (Wilson). 
Samaritan Pentateuch Ext. 68 b (Konig). 
Historical Connexion 
between Samari¬ 
tans and Penta¬ 
teuch . . . Ext. 68 b . 

Relation to Jewish 
Pentateuch . . Ext. 69 b . 

Relation to Septua- 
gint . . . Ext. 71*. 

Source of Peculiarities Ext. 71 b . 

Samaritans . . . iv. 376* (Wilson); ii. 160 b 

(Mackie). 

Origin of Temple on 
Gerizim . . ii 161* (Mackie). 

Samas-mudammik . L 183 b . 

Samas-sum-ukin • . L 189 b . 

Samatus (Ap.) • . iv. 376 b . 

Samech . . . iv. 377*. 

Samellius (Ap.) . . iv. 377*. 

Sameus(Ap.) . . iv. 377*. 

Samgar-nebo . . iv. 377* (Selbie). 

Samlah . . . iv. 377*. 

Sammael . . . iv. 409 b ; Ext. 290*. 

Sammus (Ap.) . iv. 377*. 

Samos . . . . iv. 377* (Wilson). 

Samothrace . . iv. 377* (Ramsay). 

Sampsames (Ap.) . iv. 377 b . 

Samsi-Rammftn l. . i 180*. 

Samsi-Rammftn H. . ii 180*. 

Samsi-Rammftn hi. . i 183*. 

Samsi-Rammftn iv. . i 185*. 

Samson . . . iv. 377 b (Budde). 

Judgeship . . iv. 379 b . 

Marriage . . . iv. 380 b . 

Name . . . iv. 377 b . 

Narrative . . . iv. 378* ft 

Historical Back¬ 
ground . . iv. 378 b . 

Mythological Traces iv. 380 b ; ii 819* (Konig). 
Religious Signifi¬ 
cance . . . iv. 379 b . 

Sources. . . iv. 378*. 

Nazirate • • . iv. 380*; Ext. 657 b 

(Kautzsch). 

Samuel . • . iv. 381* (Stenning); ii. 

124* (Curtis). 

History, Comparison 
of Sources . . iv. 381 b ff. 

Judge . . . iv. 385* f. 

Levite . • . i 697 b note (Redpath); 

iv. 70* (Baudissin). 
Name . • . iv. 381*. 

Naziritet. . . iii. 498* note (Eaton); 

Ext. 657 b (Kautzsch). 
Prophet . . iv. 382 b . 

Seer . . . Ext. 651 b (Kautzsch). 

Samuel 1 and 2 . . iv. 382 b (Stenning). 

Analysis . . . iv. 385*. 

Contents • . . iv. 383*. 

Bate. . . . iv. 383 b . 


Samuel 1 and 2— 


Sources . 

Title.... 
Sanaas (Ap.) 
Sannbassar, Sanabas- 
sarus 

Sanasib(Ap.) • • 

Sanballat . • . 

Sanctification . 

Summary of Doc¬ 
trine 

Teaching of Christ . 

of Hebrews . 

St. John . 

St. Paul . 

St. Peter . 
Terminology 
Sanctuary . 

Shekel of the . 

Sand .... 
Sandal .... 
Sand Flies . 

Sand Lizard. 

Sanhedrin . 
Composition 
Functions. 

Great and Little 
Name 

Origin and History . 
Place of Meeting 
President . 

Sanitary Laws 
Sansannah . 

Saph .... 
Saphat (Ap.) 

Saphatias (Ap.) . 
Saphuthi (Ap.) 
Sapphira 
Sapphire 

Sarabias (Ap.) 

Sarah .... 
Saraias (Ap.) 

Saramel (Ap.) 

Saraph .... 
Sarcasm 

Sarchedonus (Ap.) 
Sardine 

Sardis .... 

Jud aism in . 

Sardine 

Sardonyx . 

Sarea (Ap.) . 

Sarepta 

Sargon.... 

Sarid .... 
Sarothie (Ap.) 
Sarsechim . 


iv. 383°. 
iv. 382 b . 
iv. 391*. 

iv. 493* [Sheshbazzar]. 
iv. 391 b . 

iv. 391 b (Sayce). 
iv. 39 l b (Bartlet); ii.399*ff. 
(Stevens). 

iv. 394*. 
iv. 392 b . 

iv. 393 b ; ii. 334* (Bruce), 
iv. 394*. 

iv. 393* ; ii. 334* (Bruce); 

iv. 725 b (Findlay), 
iv. 393 b . 
iv. 391 b f. 

iv. 395* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy). 

iii. 422* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy) ; iv. 906*. 

iv. 397*. 

i. 627* (Mackie). 

iii. 112* (Post). 

iv. 556* (Post), 
iv. 397* (Bacher). 
iv. 399*. 

iv. 401 b . 
iv. 399*, 401 b f. 
iv. 397*. 
iv. 397 b , 402*. 
iv. 399*. 
iv. 400*. 

iii. 332 b f. (Macalister). 

iv. 402 b . 
iv. 402 b . 
iv. 402 b . 
iv. 402 b . 
iv. 402 b . 

iv. 403*; i. 91 b [Ananias], 
iv. 403* (Taylor), 620*, 
621* (Flinders Petrie), 
iv. 403 b . 

iv. 403 b (Driver), 
iv. 404 b ; i. 206* [Azar- 
aias]. 

iv. 404 b (Wilson), 
iv. 404 b ; ii. 125 b . 

Ext. 164 b (Konig). 
iv. 404 b . 
iv. 404 b . 

iv. 404 b (Ramsay). 

Ext. 93 b (Schiirer). 
iv. 405 b (Taylor), 314 b , 
620* ff. (Flinders Petrie), 
iv. 406* (Taylor), 
iv. 406 b . 

iv. 963 b (Mackie). 
iv. 406 b (Sayce); i. 187*- \ 
222*, 225* (Hommel). 
iv. 407*. 
iv. 407*. 

iv. 407* (T. G. I finches). 
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Satan • • • « 

iv. 407 b (Whitehouse); i. 

Schoolmaster 

. 

iv. 419^ (Hastings), 641* 


96* f. (Davidson), 592 b ; 



(Backer). 


Ext. 288 b If. (Fair- 

Schools of the Prophets 

i. 647* (A. R. S. Kennedy); 


weather), 709 b , 730* 



iii. 478* (Driver); iv. 


(Kautzsch). 



109* (Davidson); Ext. 

Idea in Apocrypha . 

Iv. 409*; Ext. 288 b f. (Fair- 



656 b (Kautzsch). 


weather). 

Science 

. 

iv. 419*. 

in Later Judaism . 

iv. 408 b ft 

Scorpion 

. 

iv. 419 b (Post). 

m pre-Exilic Period 

iv. 407 b . 

Scourge 

. 

iv. 419 b (Strachan). 

in post-Exilic Period 

iv. 408\ 

Scourging with Thoms 

i. 526 b (Poucher). 

Identified with As- 


Scrabble 

. 

iv. 420*. 

modseus 

ir. 408 b t 

Screech Owl 

. 

iii. G37 b (Post). 

with Beelzebub . 

iv. 409». 

Scribes. 

. 

iv. 420* (Eaton). 

Beliar . • 

iv. 411*. 

Functions. 

• 

iv.421*ff.; L109* (Charles), 

Serpent 

iv. 407 b , 409* ,b , 411*, 892* 



116* (Porter); Ext. 58* 


(J. H. Moulton). 



(Schechter). 

Influence of Parsism 

iv. 408 b , 992“ (Moulton); 

Military . • 

• 

L 156* (Barnes). 


Ext.289* (Fairweather). 

Origin and Character- 


NT Ideas- 


istics 

• 

iv. 420*; L 647 b (A. R. S. 

Attitude of Christ 

iv. 410*, 411". 



Kennedy). 

Book of Revelation 

iv. 411*. 

Royal Officials . 


ii. 843 b (Williams). 

St. John 

iv. 411 b . 

and Pharisees . 


iii. 825 b . 

St. Paul 

iv. 410*. 

and Priests 


L 118 h (F. C. Porter). 

Summary of Conclu- 


Scrip . 


iv. 423*. 

sions 

iv. 411 b f. 

Scripture 


iv. 423* (Hastings); iii 

Sathrabuzanes (Ap.) . 

iv. 412 b . 



810 b (Chase). 

Sati .... 

Ext. 186 b (Wiedemann). 

Scripture, Style of 

. 

Ext. 156* (Konig). 

Satrap .... 

iii. 114* (H. A. White). 

Characteristics 

due 


Saturn.... 

L 193* (Pinches), 215 b 

to Early Date 



(Hommel), 383 b (J. 

and Semitic ldio- 



Taylor); iv. 227* 

syncrasy . 

• 

Ext. 156 b . 


(Pinches). 

Hendiadys • 

• 

Ext. 157*. 

Satyr .... 

iv. 412 b (Post); i. 591* 

Palindromy . 

• 

Ext. 157 b . 


(Whitehouse). 

Polysyndeton 

. 

Ext. 156 b . 

in Hellenic Religion 

Ext. 113* (Ramsay). 

| Critical and Doctrinal 


Saul .... 

iv. 412 b (Welch); ii. 131* 

Significance . 

. 

Ext. 169* L 


(Curtis). 

Peculiarities common 


Death 

iv. 415*, 388 b (Stenning). 

to all Scripture 


Election as king, Two 


Writers 


Ext 159 b ffi 

Accounts of . 

iv. 412*, 385** b (Stenning). 

Allegory 


Ext. 163*. 

Madness . 

iii. 327* (Macalister). 

Alliteration . 


Ext. 165*. 

Rejection . 

iv. 413 b , 386 b (Stenning). 

Anadiplosis . 


Ext. 165". 

War with Philistines 

iv. 386* (Stenning). 

Anaphora 


Ext. 165 b . 

and David 

iv.414*, 386 b ff. (Stenning). 

Annominatio 


Ext. 165 b . 

Savaran (Ap.) 

i. 204 b [Avaran]. 

Assonance . 


Ext. 165*. 

Save, Saving 

iv. 415 b . 

Chiasmus 


Ext. 162*. 

Savias (Ap.) 

iv. 4i5 b . 

Climax . 


Ext. 163 b . 

Saviour 

iv. 357 b ff. (Adams Brown). 

Epiphora 


Ext. 165 b . 

Savour, Savoury . 

iv. 415 b (Hastings). 

Epizeuxis 


Ext 163 b . 

Saw .... 

iv. 416* (Carslaw). 

Euphemism . 


Ext 164 b . 

Sawing asunder . 

i. 526 b (Poucher). 

Example 


Ext 162 b . 

Scab .... 

iii 329*- b (Macalister). 

Fable . 


Ext 162 b ; iii. 660*. 

Scall .... 

iv. 416* (Hastings); iii. 

Hyperbole . 


Ext 164*. 


329 b (Macalister). 

Irony . • 


Ext 164*. 

Scandal • 

iv. 416 b . 

Litotes • • 


Ext 164*. 

Scape-goat • 

i. 207 b (Driver). 

Metaphor • 


Ext 162 b . 

Name • 

i. 208 b note. 

Metonymy . 


Ext 159 b . 

Scarlet.... 

iv. 416 b (Post); L 457 b 

Parable, Paramyth 

Ext 162 b ; iii. 660*, 002*. 


(Thatcher). 

Paronomasia. 

. 

Ext 166 b . 

Sceptre • 

iv. 416 b (Selbie); iii. 83*. 

Ploke . 


Ext 165". 

Sceva .... 

iv. 418* (Headlam). 

Proverb 


Ext 162*. 

Schism.... 

iv. 419*. 

Riddle • 


Ext leo*. 

School .... 

L 649 b (A. R. S. Kennedy); 

Sarcasm 


Ext 164 b . 


iv. 641* (Baclier). 

Simile . 


Ext 162*. 

School of Tyrannus . 

iv. 82l b (Ramsay). 

* Sons of’ 


Ext 158*. 
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Scripture, Style of— 



Seirah . 


iv. 430*. 

Peculiarities— 



Sela • • . 


iv. 430* (Hull). 

Synecdoche 

• 

• 

Ext. 160*. 

Selah . 


iv. 431 b (J. Taylor). 

Zeugma 

9 

• 

Ext. 160*. 

Sela-hammahlekoth 


iv. 432*. 

Peculiarities of Par¬ 


Seled . 

• 

iv. 432*; ii. 126*. 

ticular Classes of 


Selemia (Ap.) 

• 

iv. 432*. 

Writers 

. 

. 

Ext. 160*. 

Selemias (Ap.) 

• 

iv. 432*. 

Alphabetic 

Acros- 


Seleucia 


iv. 432 b (Wilson). 

tics . 



Ext. 168*. 

Selenoidse . 


iv. 432 b (Macpherson). 

Parallelism 



Ext. 166 k . 

Seleucus I. . . 


iv. 432 b . 

Rhyme . 



Ext. 168*. 

Seleucus Ii. • 


iv. 433*. 

Rhythm 



Ext. 167*. 

Seleucus III. • 


iv. 433*. 

Strophe. 



Ext. 168". 

Seleucus iv. . 


iv. 433*. 

Scurvy. 



ill. 329* (Macalister). 

Self-control . 


i. 787* (Strong). 

Scythians 



ir. 423* (Prichard). 

Self-surrender 


iv. 433 b (Adeney). 

Scythopolis . 



iv. 423*; i. 283* (Thatcher). 

Semachiali . 


iv. 435 b . 

Sea 



iv. 423* (Garvie). 

Semei (Ap.) . 


iv. 435 b . 

Sea, Brazen • 



ir. 424* (Davies); L 605* 

Semeias (Ap.) 


iv. 435 b . 




(Whitehouse) ; Ext. 

Semein 


iv. 435 b . 




671* (Kantzsch). 

Semeis (Ap.) 


iv. 43o b . 

Sea of Chinnereth, 

of 


Semiram is • 


L 185* (Hommel), 195* 

Galilee 

. 

. 

ii. 102*6. (Merrill). 



(H. A. White). 

Sea of Glass, Glassy Sea 

I 

i 

£ 

Semites 


Ext. 83 b (McCurdy), 72' 1 , 

Sea of Jazer 



ii 553* note (Merrill). 



81 b (Jastrow). 

Sea of the Arabah 


i. 575* [Dead Sea]. 

Characteristics. 


Ext. 90*. 

Sea of Tiberias 



ii. 102* ff. (Merrill). 

Classification of 


Ext. 84* a 

Sea, Salt 

. 


i. 575* (Hull). 

History . 


Ext. 87 b . 

Seah . 

. 


iv. 910 b ff. (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

Senaah. 


iv. 435 b . 




nedy). 

Senate . 


iv. 436*; L 723* (Ram¬ 

Seal, Sealing 

• 

• 

iv. 420* (Massie), 286* 



say). 




(M a ckie), 513* (J. 

Seneh • 


iv. 436\ 




Taylor). 

Senir . 


iv. 436* (Wilson); i. 84 b 

in Revelation 



iv. 259 b (Porter). 



(Sayce). 

Seal, Seal Skins 



i. 231 b (Post). 

Sennacherib. 


iv. 436* (Sayce); L 188* 

Seamew 



i. 531 b [Cuckow]. 



(Hommel). 

Sea-monster. 



iv. 427* (Selbie). 

Assassination of 

• 

iv. 476 b (Stevenson). 

Seba . 



iv. 428* (Margoliouth), 

Seorim . 

• 

iv. 436 b ; ii. 123 b . 




317* (Selbie). 

Separation . 

• 

[See Nazirite, Unclean- 

Sebak . 



Ext. 186* (Wiedemann). 


ness]. 

Sebam . 



iv. 428 b . 

Water of . 


iv. 208 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

Sebat . 



iv. 428 b , 765 b . 



nedy). 

Sebekemsef . 



L 659 b . 

Sepliar . 


iv. 436 b (Margoliouth). 

Sebekhotep . 



L 659 b (Crum). 

Sepharad 


iv. 437* (Sayce); iii. 579 fc 

Secacah 

• 


iv. 428 b . 


(Selbie). 

Sechenias (Ap.) 

• 


iv. 428 b , 484*. 

Sepharvaim . 


iv. 437* (Sayce); i. 21* 

Sechet . 

9 


Ext. 182*, 186* (Wiede¬ 


(Price), 91* (Barnes). 




mann). 

Septuagint . 


iv. 437 b (Nestle). 

Second Coming 

• 

• 

iii. 674 b ff. (Adams Brown); 

Date. 


iv. 439*. 




i. 750 b , 753 b , 754*- b 

Editions, Printed 


iv. 439 b ff. 




(Salmond). 

History . 


iv. 441 b ff. 

Sect • • 

9 


ii 351* [Heresy]. 

Later Greek Versions 

iv. 452 b . 

Seen 

9 


iv. 428 b (Wilson). 

MSS . 

. 

iv. 447 b . 

Secundus 



iv. 428 b . 

Name 


iv. 438* 

Secure . 



iv. 429* (Hastings). 

Origin, Legend of 

. 

iv. 438 b . 

Sedekias (Ap.) 



iv. 429*. 

Use . 

. 

iv. 449* f£ 

Seduction . 



i 522 b (Poucher). 

VSS made from Sep- 


Seed, Seedtime 



iv. 429* (James Patrick). 

tuagint . 

. 

iv. 446*. 

Seer 



iv. 108*, 110* (Davidson), 

and Hebrew Text 

. 

iv. 449 b . 




598 b (Whitehouse); Ext. 

and Samaritan Penta- 





651*if. (Kautzsch). 

tench . 

. 

Ext. 71* (Kttnig). 

Seethe . . 

• 

. 

iv. 429 b . 

Sepulchre . 

. 

iv. 454* (Nicol). 

Segub . 

a 

. 

iv. 429 b ; ii. 129 b . 

Burial 

. 

iv. 455*. 

Seir 

• 

• 

iv. 429 b (Selbie); ii. 813 b 

Burning . 

. 

iv. 455*. 




(KCnig). 

Holy Sepulchre 

• 

iv. 457 b ; ii 539 b (Cod 

Mount Seir 

• 

• 

iv. 430*. 



der). 


Mount Seir 
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Sepulchre— 

Tombs, Masonry . 
Rock-hewn . 
Sarcophagi . 
of the Kings . 
Serah . 

Seraiah • 


Seraphim • 


Serar (Ap.) . 

Sered . 

Sergius Paul us 

Serjeants 

Sermon on the Mount. 
Absence from St. 

Mark and St John 
Circumstances of De¬ 
livery . 

Ethics 
Historicity 
Interpretation . 
Beatitudes . 
Fellow-men, Treat¬ 
ment of 
Kingdom 
Lord’s Prayer 
Love 

Relation to Old 
Testament. 
Righteousness 
Unselfishness and 
Forgiveness 
World Mission 
Worship 

Relation to Christ's 
other Teaching 
Style 

Text.... 
Theme 

Transmission and 
Translation . 

Two Accounts . 
Relative Authenti¬ 
city . 

Unity 

Seron (Ap.) . 

(serpent 

Brazen 


Constellation . 
Fiery 

Identified with Satan 

Water-depth as Ser¬ 
pent 

Worship . 
in Greek Religion. 


iv. 457*. 
iv. 456*. 
iv. 457*. 
iv. 457*. 

iv. 458*; ii. 131 b . 
iv. 458* (N. J. D. White); 

ii. 122 b , 123** b , 128* 
(CuTtis). 

iv. 458 b (Strachan); i. 
378 b (Ryle); Ext. 643 b 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 459*. 

iv. 459*; ii 129 b . 

iii. 731* (Headlam); i. 
417* (Turner). 

iv. 459*. 

Ext. l*ff. (Votaw). 

Ext. 7 b . 

Ext. 2 b . 

L 783 b (Strong). 

Ext. l b . 

Ext. 14* If. 

Ext. 14*-22*. 

Ext. 40 b . 

Ext 39*. 

Ext. 32*-38 b . 

Ext. 30*. 

Ext. 22 b . 

Ext. 25 b , 42 b . 

Ext. 28 b . 

Ext. 22*. 

Ext. 31* 

Ext. 44*. 

Ext. 9 b . 

Ext. 9*. 

Ext. 11* fit 

Ext. 3 b , 10 b . 

Ext. 4*. 

Ext. 7*. 

Ext. ll b ff. 
iv. 459*. 
iv. 459* (Post). 

iii. 510 b (Kennedy); 
iv. 602* (Whitehouse); 
Ext. 628* (Kautzsch). 

L 192 b (T. G. Pinches). 

iv. 460*; iii. 330* (Mac- 
alister). 

iv. 409*- b , 411*, 599* 

(Whitehouse). 

L 504* 5Q5 b (Whitehouse); 

Ext. 670 b (Kautzsch). 
iv. 460* f.; Ext. 549* (Jas- 
trow), 616* (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 118* (Ramsay). 


Serpent— 

in Babylonian Myth¬ 
ology . 

in Genesis. 


in Magic . 

Serpent Charming 
Serpentine . 

Serug .... 
Servant, Slave, Slavery 
Servant, Hired. 

Wages . 

Servant, King’s 
Slaves, Christian At¬ 
titude to . 

Female . 

Freedom, Condi¬ 
tions of . 

in Greek Religion 
Legislation . 
Name and Mean¬ 
ing . 

Religious Use . 
Origin of Slavery . 
Price of Slaves 
in Ancient Civiliza¬ 
tion . . • . 

in Ancient Israel . 
from time of Jere¬ 
miah . 

Servant of the Lord 


Sesis (Ap). . • 

Sesthel (Ap.) 

Set . 

Set (god) 

Seth . 

Sethites 
Setlids . 

Setliur .... 
Settle . . . . 

Seven . . . . 

Seveneh 
Seventy 
Sever . 

Several 

Severianus of Gal>ala . 
Shaalabbin . 

Shaalbim 
Shaalbonite, The. 
Shaalim, Land of 
Shaaph 
Shaaraim 
Shaashgaz . 


i. 216* (Hommel). [See 
Tiamat]. 

L 591* (Whitehouse), 
839* ff. (J. H. Bernard); 
iv. 407 b (Whitehouse). 
iv. 599* (Whitehouse); 

Ext. 551* (Jastrow). 
iv. 460** (Post), 
iv. 620* (Flinders Petrie), 
iv. 461*. 

iv. 461* (Whitehouse). 
iv. 461*. 

Ext. 357 b (Bennett). 

ii. 843 b (Williams). 

iv. 468*ff.; iii 834* (J. H. 

Bernard), 
iv. 464*- b , 465 b ff. 

iv. 464*ff., 324*ff. (Har- 
ford-Battersby). 

Ext. 145* (Ramsay), 
iv. 463 b ff 

iv. 461 b . 
iv. 468 b f. 
iv. 461 b 
iv. 466 b . 

iv. 462*; Ext. 589* ff. 

(Johns), 
iv. 462 b ff. 

iv. 466 b . 

i. 514 b (Davidson); ii. 
403 b (Swete), 459* 
(Ottley), 496 b (Smith); 
iv. I22 b (Davidson), 468 b 
(Whitehouse) ; Ext. 
707 b (Kautzsch). 
iv. 469*. 
iv. 469*. 

iv. 469* (Hastings). 

Ext. 195 b (Wiedemann), 
iv. 470 b (Selbie). 
iv. 470 b (Selbie). 

i. 662* (Crum), 
iv. 470 b . 

iv. 710* (note). 

ii. 773* (Driver); iii. 562 b , 
565* (Kfinig). 

iv. 470 b (Griffith). 

iii. 563* (Konig). 

iv. 471*. 
iv. 471*. 

Ext. 507* (Turner), 
iv. 47l b . 

iv. 471 b (Wilson), 
iv. 47 l b . 
iv. 471 b . 

iv. 471 b ; ii. 127*-* 
iv. 47l b (Wilson), 
iv. 472*. 
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Shabaka 


Shabbethai . 
Shachia 
Shaddai 
Sbadrach 

Shagar&kti-flhurias' i 
Shage . 

Shaharaim . 

Shahaznmah 

Shalem 

Shalishah 

Shallecheth, Gate 

ShaUam 


ShaUnn 

Shalmai 

Shalm&n 

Shalmaneser, Name 
Shalmaneser L 
Shalmaneser n. . 

Shalmaneser m. . 
Shalmaneser IV. • 

Shama . 

Shamash 
Shambles 
Shame . 

Shamefacedness . 
Shamgar 

Shamhnth . 
Shamir (person) . 
Shamir (place) 
Shamlai 
Shamma 
Shammah 

Shammai 

Rabbi 

Shammoth . 
Shammua . 
Shamsherai . 

Shape . 

Shapham 

Shaphan 

Shaphafc 
Shaphir 
Sharai . 

Sliarar . 

Sharezer 
Sharon. 

Sharonite 
Sharuhen 
Shashai 
Shashak 
Shaul . 

Sh&veh, Yale of . 


iL 426* note (White- 
house); iv. 567 b (Grif¬ 
fith). 

Iv. 472*. 

iv. 472*; iL 131*. 
iL 199* (Davidson), 
iv. 472*. 

L 182*. 

iv. 472*, 475*; ii 132*. 
iv. 472*; ii 132*. 
iv. 472*. 
iv. 472 b . 
iv. 472 b . 

iv. 472 b (Wilson), 
iv. 472 b (Selbie); ii. 122 b , 
123** b , 124 b , 126** b 

(Curtis), 
iv. 473*. 

iv. 354 b [Salmai]. 
iv. 473* (Selbie); iii 411 b 
(Bennett). 

i 177 b , 702 b [Enemessarj. 
i 181 b (Hommel). 

L 183 b (Hommel), 339 b 
(Ryle). 

i 185* (Hommel). 
iv. 473* (Sayce), 187* 
(Hommel). 
iv. 473 b ; ii 132 6 . 

Ext. 542*, 565 b (Jastrow). 
iv. 473 b . 

iv. 473* (Garvie). 
iv. 474* (Hastings), 
iv. 474 b (Sayce); ii 815* 
(Kfinig). 

iv. 474 b , 475*; ii. 132 b . 
iv. 474 b ; ii 125*. 
iv. 474 b . 

iv. 354 b [Salmai]. 
iv. 474 b . 

iv. 474 b (Stenning); ii 
132* *% 132 b (Curtis), 
iv. 475 b ; ii 126% 127% 
128*. 

Ext. 59* (Schecliter). 

iv. 474 b , 475*; ii. 132*- b . 

iv. 473 b ; ii. 126 b . 

iv. 475 b ; ii. 131*. 

iv. 475 b (Hastings). 

iv. 475 b ; ii 131 b . 

iv. 475 b (N. J. D. White); 

ii. 125 h (Curtis), 
iv. 470*; ii 127% 131 b . 
iv. 470*. 
iv. 476*. 

iv. 326 b [Sacar]; ii 132 b . 
iv. 476* (Stevenson), 
iv. 477* (Selbie); iii 46 b 
(Conder). 
iv. 477 b . 

iv. 478*; i 660*. 
iv. 478*. 

iv. 478*; ii 131*. 
iv. 478*; ii 122 b 124*. 
iv. 478*. 


Shaveh-kiriathaim 
Shaving . • 


Shavsha 
Shawl . 

She&l . 

Shealtiel 

Sheariah 

Shearing-house 

Sheai*-joshub 

Sheba (person) 
Sheba (town) 
Sheba (place) 

Art . 

Civilization 

Coins 

History . 
Inscriptions 
Language 
Religion . 


iv. 478*. 

iv. 478* (Carslaw); L 
235* (Macalister), 
246 b . 

iv. 478 b (Stevenson), 
i 027 b (Mackie); iii 240* 
(Selbie). 
iv. 479*. 

iv. 479*; ii 127*. 
iv. 479*; ii. 131*. 
iv. 479*. 

iv. 479*; Ext. 692 b 
(Kautz8ch). 
iv. 479*; ii. 131 b . 
iv. 483*. 

iv. 479 b (Margoliouth), 
317* (Selbie). 
iv. 482*. 
iv. 48 l b . 
iv. 479 b . 
iv. 480* ff. 
iv. 479 b , 482*. 
iv. 482 b . 
iv. 482*. 


Sheba, Queen of . 

iv. 567 b (Flint). 

Shebaniah . 

iv. 483*; ii. 125 b . 

Shebarim 

iv. 483*. 

She bat 

iv. 428 b [Sebat], 765 b . 

Sheber.... 

iv. 483*; ii. 127 b . 

Shebna, Shebnah 

iv. 843* (Stevenson); Ext. 
674 b (Kautzsch). 

Shebuel 

iv. 484* ; ii. 124** b . 

Shecaniah . 

iv. 484*; ii. 123 b , 125 b , 
127*. 

Shecliem (person) 

iv. 484*; ii. 129 b , 292*- fc 
(Ryle); iii. 231 b f. 
(Driver). 

Shechem (place) . 

iv. 484 b (Wilson). 

Shedeur 

iv. 486 b . 

Sheep .... 

iv. 486 b (Post); iL 35 b 
(Macalister). 

Sacred 

Ext. 115 h (Ramsay). 

Sheep Fold . 

ii. 25 b (Selbie). 

Sheep Gate (Market) . 

i. 279* [Bethesda]; ii. 
593* (Conder). 

Sheerah 

iv. 487 b ; ii. 130*. 

Shehariah . 

iv. 487 b ; ii. 131* 

Shekel.... 

iii. 418 b If. (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy) ; iv. 902 b ff. 

Maccabtean 

iii. 424 b . 

of the Sanctuary 

iii. 422*. 

Shekinah 

iv. 487 b (Marshall); iL 
207 b (Davidson). 

Shelah (person) . 

iv. 490*; ii. 125 b , 126*. 

Shelah, Pool of . 

iv. 490*, 515* [Siloam]. 

Shelanites • 

iv. 490* [Shelah]. 

Shelemiah . 

iv. 490*. 

Sheleph . 

iv. 490* (Margoliouth). 

Shelesh • • 

iv. 490*; ii. 132*. 

Shelomi . . 

iv. 490*. 

Shelomith . . 

iv. 490*; iL 127* *•. 

Shelomoth • • 

iv. 490**; ii. 123*, 1240. 

Shelumiel • • 

iv. 490 b , 492* [Shemnel]. 

Sliem . . . 

Ext. 83 b ff. (McCurdy), 
72 b , 81 b (Jastrow). 
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8hem— 



Shew bread • • 

• 

iv. 495“ (A. R. S. Ken- 

Characteristics 

of 




nedy); L 318 b (Mac- 

Semites 

# 

Ext. 90*. 



a 1 i s t e r); iv. 339“ 

Classification of Sem- 




(Paterson). 

itic Peoples • 

• 

Ext. 84* ft 

History • 

• 

iv. 495*ft 

History . 

• 

Ext ST 11 . 

Nomenclature . 

• 

iv. 495*. 

Shema (person) • 

• 

iy. 490"; iL 122 b , 127- b , 

Preparation 

• 

iy. 496". 



131‘, 132*. 

RigrnifipAnnff # 

• 

iv. 497“. 

Shema (place) 

• 

iv. 490». 

Table of . 

• 

iv. 495* ft, «2 b , 701*. 

Shemaah . 


iv. 490**. 



709 b (Davies). 

Shemaiah • • 


It. 490 b (N. <J. D. White); 

Type of Eucharist 

• 

iii. 145 b (Plummer). 



iL 122 b , 123*, 125*, 

Shibaii. 

• 

iv. 497“. 



125 bp***", 127* (Cur- 

Shibboleth • • 

• 

iv. 497 b (Cooke). 



tis). 

Shield . 

• 

iv. 497 b (Barnes); L 330 fc 

Shemariah • 

s 

hr. 491 b ; iL 126 b , 127», 



[Buckler]. 



132“. 

Metaphorical Use 

• 

iv. 498“. 

Shemeber . 


iv. 491 b . 

Sliiggaiun, Shigionoth 

iv. 154 b (Davison). 

Shemed 


iv. 492“ [Shemer]; iL 

Sliihor • . . 

• 

iv. 498 b (Wilson); L 667 b 



131*. 



(Selbie); iiL 660 b 

Shemer • 


iv. 491 b ; iL 125*. 



(Crum). 

Shemida 


iv. 492“; iL 129 *; iiL 

Shihor-Jibnath . 


iv. 499“ (Wilson). 



231 b f. (Driver). 

Shikkeron . . 


iv. 499“. 

Sheminith • 


iv. 154 b (Davison). 

Shilhi . 


iv. 499*; iL 128*. 

Shemiramoth 


iv. 492*; iL 125 b *•. 

Sliilhim • • 


iv. 499“. 

Sliemuel • 


iv. 492 “; ii. 129“. 

Shillpgn, Shillemites 


iv. 473*; iL 131 b . 

Shen . 


iy. 492* (Wilson); L 636 b 

Shiloah 


iv. 516“ (Wilson). 



[Ebenezer]. 

Shiloh (place) 


iv. 499* (Driver). 

Shenazzar • • 


iv. 492“, 494“; iL 127*. 

Sanctuary 


iv. 500*, 395 b (A. R. S. 

Sheol in OT 


L 739 b (Davidson); Ext. 



Kennedy). 



668“ (Kautzsch). 

and Micah’s Image 

iL 818 b (Konig). 

in Apocrypha 

and 


Shiloh (Genesis 49 14 ') 


iv. 500“ (Aglen). 

Apocryphal period 

L 742* 1 , 743- b , 745 b , 

Sliilonite 


iv. 501 b . [See Shiloh]. 



747“- b (Charles); Ext. 

Shilshah 


iv. 501 b ; ii. 132“. 



304“ (Fairweather). 

Sliimea 


iv. 501 b ; ii. 123“, 125“, 



[See Hades, Hell]. 



126 b . 

Shepham 

. 

iv. 492“. 

Shimeah 


iv. 501 b 

Shephatiah • 

. 

iv. 492“; iL 126 h , 127*, 

Shim earn . • 


iv. 501 b [Shimeah]; ii. 



129“, 132 a . 



131 b . 

Shephelah • 


iiL 894“ (Driver). 

Shimeath . • 


iv. 501 b (Stevenson). 

Shepher 


iv. 492 b . 

Shim eat hites 


iv. 502“ (Stevenson); ii. 

Shepherd 

. 

iv. 487“. 



128“ (Curtis). 

Shephi, Shepho . 

. 

iv. 492 b . 

Shimei, Sliimeites 

. 

iv. 502“ (N. J. D. White); 

Shepliupham, Shephu- 




ii. 122 bter , 123“ 125“**, 

phan 

, 

iv. 492 b ; ii. 130“- \ 



125 b<flr , 127% 131* (Cur¬ 

Sherd . 


iv. 24“ (Hastings). 



tis). 

Sherebiah . 


iv. 492 1 ’. 

Shimeon • • 


iv. 502 b . 

Sheresh 


iv. 492 b ; ii. 129 b ; iii. 

Shimon • 


iv. 502 b ; ii. 129*. 



232“. 

Shimrath 


iv. 503“; iL 131“. 

Sheriff • 


iv. 492 b . 

Shimri. 


iv. 503*; iL 122 b , 125“* b , 

Sheshach 


iv. 492 b (Selbie). 



132 b . 

Sheshai 


iv. 493“; L 56 b f. [Alii- 

Shimrith • . 


iv. 501 b [Shimeath]. 



man]. 

Shimron (person) 


iv. 503“; iL 129“. 

Sheshan 


iv. 493“ ; ii. 126“. 

Shimron (place) . 


iv. 503* (Wilson). 

Sheshbazzar 


iv. 493* (Selbie); iL 614“ i 

Shimron-meron • 


iv. 503“ (Wilson). 



(Barnes). 

Shimshai 


iv. 503*. 

Identified with Shen- 


Shin, Sin 


iv. 503*. 

azzar . 


iv. 494“ 

Shinab 


iv. 503 b . 

with Zerubbabel . 

iv. 493 b . 

Shinar. 


iv. 503 b (T. G. Pinches); 

Sheshonk . 

• 

[See ShishakJ. 



L 88 b (Ryle), 224* 

Sheth . . • 

a 

iv. 494*. 



(Hommel). 

Shethar . • 

• 

iv. 494*. 

Shion . 


iv. 505*. 

Shethar-bosenai , 

• 

iv. 494“. 

Shiphi . 


iv. 505“; iL 122 b . 

Sheva • • • 

• 

iv. 494“ 478 b [Shavsha]; 

Shiphmite . 


iv. 492“, 539“ (Wilson). 



iL 127 b . 

Shiphrah 


iv. 505*. 

Shew . • . 

• 

iv. 494“ (Hastings). 

Shiphtan 


iv. 505“ 
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Shipping laws in Ham- 


Shulammite. 

. iv. 592 b (Rothstein), 510* 

murabi’e Code . 

Ext. 593* ff. (Johns). 


(Stevenson). 

Ships . • 

iv. 606* (Hull); Ext. 869» 

Sbumathites 

. iv. 509 b ; ii. 127 b . 


(Blomfield). 

Shunammite 

. iv. 510* (Stevenson), 502* 

Anchor . 

Ext 363*, 36d b . 


(Rothstein). 

Assyrian Ships 

iv. 506*. 

Son of 

. iiL 328* (Macalister). 

Egyptian Ships 

Ext 360»C 

Shunem 

iv. 510* (Stevenson). 

Greek Ships 

iv. 506*. 

Shuni, Shunites . 

. iv. eiO 11 } iL 131". 

Helps, Undergirding 

Ext 367*; U. 347 b (Hast- 

Shuphani, Sliuphamites, 


ings). 

Sbuppitn • » 

• iiL 456 b [Muppim]; iv. 

Masts • 

Ext 363*. 


492 h [Shepliupliam]. 

Oars.... 

Ext. 362*, 365*, 366*. 

Skur . • • 

• iv. 510 b (Driver). 

Phoenician Ships 

ir. 505 b j Ext. 364 b . 

Shushan 

. iv. 510 b (Sayce); i. 678*. 

Roman Ships . 

Ext 365»fif., 398 b ff. (Kara- 

Shushanelutes 

. iv. 511 b ; i. 675* (Sayce). 


aay). 

Shnshan-eduth 

. iv. 155* (Davison). 

Rudder • 

Ext 362 b , 360*. 

Shuthelab . 

. iv. 511 b (Bennett); iL 

Sails.... 

Ext. 366 b , 399* (Bam- 


130* (Curtis). 


say). 

Shuttle 

. iv. 5Il b , 901* (H. Porter). 

Solomon’s Ships 

Ext. 360*, 363». 

Sia, Sialia 

iv. 51 l b . 

Tarsliish, Ships of . 

Ext. 360*; iv. 684* (Max 

Sibbecai 

. iii. 309 b [Mebunnai]; ii. 


Muller). 


132*- b . 

in OT 

Ext. 359 b fi: 

Sibboleth 

. iv. 497 b (Cooke). 

in NT 

iv. S06 b ; Ext 365* ff. 

Sibmah 

iv. 428 1 ’ [Sebam]. 

Routes in NT Tillies 

[See Roads and Travel]. 

Sibraim 

. iv. 51 l b 

St. Paul’s Ship 

Ext. 365 b ff. 

Sibylline Oracles 

. Ext. 66 b (Rendel Harris); 

Shisha .... 

iv. 479* (Stevenson). 


i. 743 b (Charles); iii. 

Shishak (Sheshouk, 



227 b (James). 

Sousakim) 

iv. 506 b (Griffith); i. 662 b 

Sicarii . 

. ii. 2* (Robertson). 


(Crum); iiL 819*, 820**. 

Siccuth . • 

. i. 193* note (Pinches), 

Shitrai • 

iv. 606 b . 


215 b (Hommel), 383 b 

Shittah, Shittim . 

iv. 607* (Post). 


(J. Taylor); iv. 227* 

Shittim (place) . 

iv. 507* (Chapman). 


(Pinches). 

Shiza .... 

iv. 507 b ; ii. 132 b . 

Sick, Sickness 

. iii. 3*22 b f. (Macalister). 

Shoa «... 

iv. 607 b (Wilson); iiL 10 b 

Sickle . 

. iv. 512*; L 60* (J. W. 


(Driver). 


Paterson). 

Shobab 

iv. 507 b ; ii. 126 h , 127 b . 

Sicyon (Ap.) 

. iv. 512* (Kedpath). 

Shobach 

iv. 507 b (Stenning). 

Siddim, Vale of . 

. iv. 512* (Driver). 

Shobai.... 

iv. 507 b . 

Side (Ap.) . 

. i\. 512 b (Wilson) ; iii. 

Shobal.... 

iv. 508*; ii 127 b . 


658 b (Ramsay). 

Shobek 

iv. 508*. 

Sidon, Sidonians . 

. iv. 980*ff. (Mackie). 

Shobi .... 

iv. 508* (Stenning). 

Alphabet . 

• i. 73 b (I. Taylor). 

Shoe .... 

iv. 508* (Mackie); Ext. 

Siglos . 

♦ iii. 421* (A. It. S. Ken¬ 


171 b f. (Konig). 


nedy). 

Shoham 

iv. 508 h ; ii. 125*. 

Sign . 

. iv. 512 b (J. H. Bernard); 

Shomer 

iv. 491 b , 501 b ; iL 131 b , 


iii. 384*. 


132*. 

Signet • 

. iv. 513“ (J. Taylor); ii. 

Shophach • 

iv. 507 b . 


773 b (Driver); iv. 

Shoshannim, Slioshan- 



286* (Mackie), 426* 

nim-eduth 

iv. 155* (Davison). 


(Massie). 

Shovel .... 

iv. 509* (Selbie). 

Sihon • • 

. iv. 513 b (Chapman); iii. 

Shrewd 

iv. 509* (Hastings). 


409 b (Bennett). 

Shrine .... 

L 606* (Ramsay); Ext. 

Silas, Silvan us 

. iv. 514* (Cowan); iii. 791* 


121 b 


(Chase). 

Shroud 

iv. 509* (Hastings). 

SHk . 

. L 624* (Mackie). 

Shu .... 

Ext. 185* (Wiedemann). 

Silla . 

. iv. 515*. 

Shua .... 

iv. 509 b ; ii. 125 b 131 b . 

Siloam . 

. iv. 515* (Wilson). 

Shuah .... 

iv. 509 b ; i. 183* (Hom- 

Inscription 

. iv. 515 b ; ii. 597- b (Conder); 


mel); iv. 842* (Pinches). 


iiL 5G0 b (Kttnig); iv. 

Shual (person) . 

iv. 509 b ; ii. 132*. 


907 b (A.R.S. Kennedy) 

Shoal (place) 

iv. 5Q9 b . 

Pool . 

. iv. 515* ff. 

Shubael 

iv. 484* [Shebuel]. 

Towei 

. iv. 516 b . 

Shuhah 

iv. 509 b ; ii. I28 b . 

Silvanus 

. iv. 514*(Cowan); iii. 790*, 

Shuham 

iv. 509 b ; ii. 131 b 


791* (Chase). 

Shuhite 

iv. 509 b [Shuah]; L 300* 

Silver • 

iv. 516 b (James Patrick); 


(Davison). 


iii. 375 b (Hull). 
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Silver— 

.Relative Value of 
Gold and 


Bilverling • 

Simeon (person) • 

Simeon (tribe) 

Simile .... 
Similitude . 
Similitudes (Book of 
Enoch) • . • 

Simon . . . . 

the Just • • 

Simon Magus • 

Legend, Growth of . 
Modern Critical 
Views . 

Relation to Faust 

Legend . 

Relation to St. Paul, 
to St. Peter • 

Simony • . 

Teaching . 

Affinities of System 
in Apocryphal Acts . 

in Clementine Litera¬ 
ture • • 

in NT 

in Patristic Litera¬ 
ture 

Simple, Simplicity 
Simplicity . 

Sin .... 
Christ’s Teaching on 
Forgiveness of . 
Heredity . . 


Original • 


Result of the Fail . 


Seat of 

Terminology in OT . 
Guilt . 

Iniquity 

Sin 

Transgression 
Wickedness . 
Terminology in NT . 
Unpardonable • 

and Death 


iv. 517*; iiL 418 b ff. (A. 
R. S. Kennedy) ; iv. 
905 b (Kennedy). 

iii. 432* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy). 

iv. 517 b (Selbie); iL 122 b 
(Curtis). 

iv. 518* (Selbie). 

Ext 162* (Kttnig). 
iv. 519* (Hastings). 

L 706 b , 707 b (Charles). 

iv. 519* (Selbie). 

iv. 519 b ; L 61* (Moss); 

ii. 597 b (Conder). 
iv. 520* (Headlam). 
iv. 525*; iii. 778 b (Chase). 

iv. 523 b . 

iv. 527*. 
iv. 524* ff. 

iv. 523* ff.; iii. 763*. 773", 
775*, 778 b (Chase), 
iv. 527*. 
iv. 520 b ff 
iv. 526 b . 

iv. 523*- b , 525 b ; iii. 773*ff. 
(Chase). 

iv. 522 b , 526*; iii. 775* tf. 

(Chase), 
iv. 520*. 

iv. 520*. 

iv. 527 b (Hastings), 
iv. 527 b (John Patrick), 
iv. 528* (E. R. Bernard), 
iv. 532 b . 

[See Forgiveness], 
iv. 534 h ; i. 842 b ff. (J. H. 
Bernard); ii. 350* (J. 
H. Bernard). 

iv. 528 b , 531 b f. ; i. 251* 
(Charles); Ext. 666*, 
725 b (Kautzsch). 

L 840 b fl. (J. H. Bernard); 
Ext. 289 b , 292 b f. (Fair- 
weather), 
iv. 535*. 
iv. 529*. 
iv. 529 b . 
iv. 529*. 
iv. 529*. 
iv. 529 b . 
iv. 529 b . 
iv. 532*. 

i. 305 b (Massie); ii. 57 b f. 

(Bethune-Baker). 
iv. 535*; L 841*, 845* (J. 
H. Bernard); iii. 80* 
(Denney), 117 b (Martin), 
721* (Findlay). 


Sin— 

and Law . 
and Suffering . 


in OT 
in Job . 

in Mosaic Covenant 
in pre-Mosaic Re¬ 
ligion . 

in Prophets . 

in Proverbs • 

in Psalms 
in Apocrypha . 

2 Esdras 

Prayer of Manasses 
Sirach . . • 

Wisdom , . 

in NT 

Hebrews ■ „ 

St. James 
St. John’s Gospel . 
Epistles 

St Paul • • 


Synoptic Gospels . 
Sin (city) 

Sin (god) 

Sin, Wilderness of 
Sinai, Mount • . 


Sinai, Peninsula • 
Geolog}’ . 
Mines 

Sinaiticus, Codex 
Sincere. 

Sinew that shrank 
Singers, Singing . 

Singular 
Sinim . 

Sinites . 
Sin-offering . 

Sion 

Siphmoth . 
Sippai . 

Sir (god) 

Sirach, Book of . 
Author 
Contents . 
Editions . 
Eschatology 

History . ‘ . 
Importance 
Language. 

Name 


iv. 535*; iiL 79* ff. (Den¬ 
ney), 719 b (Findlay), 
iv. 531** b ; ii. 667* ft 
(Davison); iv. 159* 
(Davison), 
iv. 528* ff 
iv. 531 b 
iv. 529*. 

iv. 528 b . 
iv. 530* 

hr. 531*. 

iv. 531* 157 b (Davison). 

iv. 531 b L 

iv. 532*. 

iv. 532*. 

iv. 531 b . 

iv. 532*. 

iv. 532* ff 

iv. 534*. 

iv. 533 b . 

iv. 533*. 

iv. 535 b . 

iv. 534* ff ; L 841* ff. (J. 
H.Bernard); iiL 720 b f. 
(Findlay), 
iv. 532 b . 

iv. 536* (Griffith). 

iiL 434*- b (T. G. Pinches); 

Ext. 541 b ff (Jastrow). 
iv. 536* (Chapman), 
iv. 536 b (Rendel Harris) $ 
L 804* ; iii. 366* (Chap¬ 
man). 

iv. 536 b (Rendel Harris). 

ii. 152 b (Hull). 
iiL 376* (Hull). 

i. 1* (Murray), 
iv. 538*. 

ii. 39* (Macalister). 

iv. 33 b ff (Selbie), 74 b , 
80 b , 92 b f., 95* (Bau- 
di&sin). 

iv. 538 b (Hastings), 
iv. 538 b (Wilson), 
iv. 538 b ; L 184 b . 
iv. 337 b (W. P. Paterson); 

Ext 721* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 539*. 
iv. 539*. 
iv. 402 b [Saph]. 

Ext 549* (Jastrow). 
iv. 539* (Nestle), 
iv. 541 b ff 
iv. 549 b ft: 
iv. 542 b f. 

iv. 550 b ; i. 742 b (Charles); 
iv. 233* (E. R. Ber¬ 
nard), 
iv. 539*. 
iv. 539 b . 

iiL 35** b (Margoliouth); 

iv. 13 b (Budde). 
iv. 540 b f. 
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Sirach, Book of— 

Place in Bible . . iv. 639**. 

Relation to Tobit . iv. 789* (Marshall). 
Quotations of Latin 
Fathers. . . iv. 545 b . 

Text, Greek . . iv. 543 b f. 

Hebrew. . . iv. 546 b ff 

Syriac . . iv. 546*. 

Theology . . . iv. 549 b ff 

Doctrine of God . iv. 550* ; Ext. 276 b (Fair- 
weather). 

Free Will , . Ext. 293 b (Fairweather). 

Sadduceism • • # iv. 549 b ; i. 119* (Porter). 

Satan . • • iv. 409* (Whitehouse). 

Sin . • . iv. 531 b (E. R. Bernard). 

Use in Christian 
Church . . . iv. 550 b . 

Versions . . . iv. 544* ft 

Arabic . . . iv. 545*. 

Armenian . . iv. 544 b . 

Coptic . . . iv. 545*. 

Ethiopic . . iv. 545*. 

Georgian . . iv. 545*. 

Latin . . . iv. 545*- b . 

Palaeo Slavonic • iv. 545*. 

Syriac . . . iv. 544 b . 

Wisdom Teaching * iv. 927 b (Siegfried); Ext. 

281 b f. (Fairweather). 
Sirah, Well of . . iv. 551*. 

Sirgullah . . . L 224 b (Hommel); Ext. 

533 b (Jastrow). 

Sirion . . . . iv. 551*. 

Sisera . iv. 551 b (Cooke). 

Sisinnes (Ap.) . . iv. 552*. 

Sismai . . . . iv. 552* ; it 126*. 

Sister • . . . L 848 b (Bennett). 

Sith • . . . iv. 552* (Hastings). 

Sithri . . . . iv. 552*; ii. 125*. 

Sitnah. . . iv. 652*. 

Sivan • . . iv. 552 b , 765 b . 

Skill . . . iv. 552 b . 

Skin Diseases . . iii. 329* (Macalister). 

Skull, Fracture of . iii. 329* (Macalister). 
Skull, Place of a . . ii. 226* (Warren). 

Slander . . . iv. 552 h (Garvie); i. 522 b 

(Poucher). 

Slave, Slavery . . iv. 461* (Whiteliouse). 

Christian Attitude to iv. 468* If. ; iii. 834* (J. H. 

Bernard). 

Female . . . iv. 464*- b , 405 b tf. 

Freedom, Conditions 

of . iv. 464* ff., 324* ff. (Har¬ 

ford-Battersby). 

in Greek Religion. Ext. 145* (Ramsay). 
Legislation . . iv. 463 b ff. 

Name and Meaning. iv. 461 b . 

Religious Use . iv. 468 b f. 

Origin of Slavery . iv. 461 b . 

Price of Slaves . . iv. 466 b . 

in Ancient Civilisa¬ 
tion . . . iv. 462*; Ext. 589* ff. 

(Johns). 

in Ancient Israel . iv. 462 b ff 
from time of Jere¬ 
miah , 


Slavonic Version . . iv. 863 b (Bebb). 

Slaying by Spear or 
Sword • . . L 526 b (Poucher). 

Sleight. • • . iv. 533* (Hastings). 

Slime • • . . L 304 b [Bitumen] % iii. 

438* [Mortar]. 

Sling • . . iv. 553* (Barnes). 

Smith • • . iv. 553 b (Carslaw); L 00* 

(Robertson). 

Tools • . iv. 796 b f. 

Smyrna . . . iv. 553 b (Ramsay). 

Church . . . iv. 554 b ff 

Jewish Inscriptions • Ext. 93 b (Scliiirer), 

Snail . . . iv. 556* (Post). 

Snow.iv. 556* (Nicol). 

Snuffers, Snuffdish . iv. 557* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy) ; L 366*. 

So . . • . iv. 557 b (Griffith); i. 536* 

(Margoliouth), 663* 
(Crum); ii. 426* note 
(Whitehouse). 

Soap, Sope • . . iv. 557 b (Janies Pat¬ 

rick). 

Sober, Sobriety . . iv. 558* (Hastings). 

Soco, Socuh . . . iv. 558 b (Wilson); ii. 129* 

(Curtis). 

Sod, Sodden • . . iv. 429 b [Seethe]. 

Sodi . . . . iv. 558 b . 

Sodom . . . . iv. 558 b (Hull). 

Vine of . . . iv. 869 b (Post); ii. 34 b 

(Macalister). 

Sodomite . . . iv. 559* (Selbie); i. 522 h 

(Poucher). 

SodomitiBh Sea (Ap.) . iv. 559*. 

Sojourner . . . ii. 156* (Selbie). 

Sokaris . . . Ext. 186* (Wiedemann). 

Solemn, Solemnity . iv. 559* (Hastings). 
Solomon . . . iv. 559 b (Flint); ii. 611 b 

(Barnes). 

Genealogy . . ii. 126 b (Curtis). 

Glory . . . iv. 567*. 

Judgment. . . iv. 562 b . 

Name . . . iv. 559 b f. 

Palace . . . iii. 640* (Bennett). 

Policy, Domestic . iv. 564 b ff 
Foreign. . . iv. 564*. 

Military . . iv. 563* f. 

Prayer at Dedication 

of Temple . . iv. 40* (E. R. Bernard). 

Religion . . . iv. 567 b f. 

Apostasy . , iv. 568*. 

Ships . . . iv. 564*; Ext. 360*, 363 b 

(Blonifield). 

Sources for History . iv. 560*. 

Taxation . . . iv. 565- b ; ii. 843* (Wil¬ 

liams). 

Wealth . . . iv. 566 b . 

Wisdom . . . iv. 565 b ff 

Writings . . . iv. 660 b . 

Solomon’s Porch . . iv. 21 b , 713 b (Davies). 

Solomon’s Servants • iv. 569 b (J. Taylor), 74* 
(Baudissin). 

Someis (Ap.) . . iv. 570*. 

Sometime, Sometimes . iv. 570*. 

Son . . . . i. 848* if. (Bennett). 


iv. 460 b . 
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• Son of/ ‘ Sons of * • Ext. 158* (Konig). [See 

Sons of God]. 

Son of God • • . iv. 570* (Sanday); ii. 329* 

(Bruce), 724* (Rey¬ 
nolds), 850 b (Orr); iii. 
759* (Chase). 

Christian Use, Origin 
of . . . . iv. 577 b . 

in Early Christian 

Church . . iv. 577 b . 

Apostles’ Creed . iv. 578 b . 

Mar cell us of An- 
cyra . . . iv. 578 b . 

sub-Apostolic Fa¬ 
thers . . . iv. 578*. 

in NT — Term in 

Gospels . . iv. 571 b . 

in Rest of NT . iv. 573 b . 

in St. Peter’s Con¬ 
fession . . iv. 572*, 574' . 

in Voice at Baptism 
and Transfigura¬ 
tion . . . iv. 572*. 

Titles, ‘Father* 
and * Son,* reus 
Ocov . . . iv. 572 b , 574“ 

Significance for 

Apostles . iv. 577*. 

for Christ . iv. 674 b ft 

for Jewish and 
non - Jewish 
Contempor¬ 
aries . . iv. 574*. 

in OT —Applied to 

Angels . . iv. 570 b . [See Sons of 

God]. 

Judges or Rulers . iv. 570 b . 

Messiah . . iv. 570 b f. 

Theocratic King 
and People . iv. 570 b . 

in other Jewish Writ¬ 
ings . . . iv. 571 b . 

Son of Man • • . iv. 579* (Driver); it 724* 

(Reynolds), 849*, 850* 
(Orr). 

in Aramaic and Bib¬ 
lical Hebrew. . iv. 580*, 582* f. 

in Daniel . . . L 556* (Curtis), 

in Fourth Gospel . iv. 588 b . 

in Similitudes of 
Enoch,and2E8dra8 iv. 583** b . 
in Synoptic Gospels . iv. 579* f., 587 b L 
Lietzmann’s Theory 
—Term not used 
by Christ . . iv. 581* ff. 

Meaning Christ in¬ 
tended to convey . iv. 580 b ft, 585 b . 

Origin and Meaning 
as used in NT . iv. 583* ff 
Summary of Opinions 
as to Meaning • iv. 580 b f., 586* ff. 

Bong of Songs • • iv. 589* (Rothstein). 

Author . • • iv. 597*. 

Canonicity • • iv. 589*; iii. 613 b (Woods). 

Date. • . . Ir. 597*. 


Song of Songs— 

Language. . . iv. 597 b ; iii 33 b (Mar- 

goliouth). 

Liturgical use . . iv. 589 b . 

Methods of Interpre¬ 
tation . . iv. 589 b ff. 

Allegorical . . iv. 589 b ft 

Dramatical Theory iv. 591* ff 
Nuptial Songs . iv. 592 b ff 
Name . . . iv. 589*. 

Place of Composition iv. 597*. 

Poetry . . . iv. 591* 595 b , 597 b , 10 b , 

13* (Budde). 

Song of the Three 

Children • • iv. 754 b (Marshall). 

Authorship . • iv. 755 b . 

Canonicity • • iv. 756*. 

Contents . . . iv. 754 b . 

Literary Estimate . iv. 755*. 

Original Language . iv. 755 b . 

Versions . . . iv. 756\ 

Sons of God . . . ii. 215 b (Candlish); iv. 

570 b (Sanday), 597 b 
(S e 1 b i e); Ext. 643* 
(Kautzsch). 

Sonship of Believers • i. 40 b ff. (Candlish); ii 
217*ft (Candlish), 
335* (Bruce), 472 b 

(A. Martin). 

Soothsayer, Soothsaying iv. 598* (Wliitehouse). 
Arabic . . . iv. 598* ff 

Assyrian . . . iv. 600 b . 

Babylonian . . iv. 599*, 601** b ; Ext. 

551 b ff. (Jastrow). 
Egyptian . . . iv. 600*. 

Thiough Dreams . iv. 600 b . 

[See Divination, 
Magic]. 

Sop • . . . iv. 602* (Hastings); ii. 43* 

(Macalister). 

Sopater . . . iv. 602*. 

Sope . . . . iv. 557 b [Soap]. 

Sophereth . . . iv. 602*. 

Sopherim . . . iv. 731* (Strack); Ext. 58* 

(Schechter). 

Sophonias (Ap.) . . iv. 602 s1 . 

Sorcery . . . iv. 602* (Whitehouse). 

Amulets in . . iv. 603*, 604*, 605*; i. 88 b . 

Arabic . . . iv. 602 b f. 

Babylonian . Ext. 551* ff. (Jastrow). 

Evil Eye . . . iv. 604 b ; iii 208*; Ext. 

154* (Ramsay). 

Greek . . . iv. 605 b ; Ext. 153 b f. 

(Ramsay). 

Incantations . . iv. 603 b f., 605 b ; Ext. 

55 l b (Jastrow). 

Name, Power of the iv. 604* f.; Ext. 181* 
(Wiedemann). [See 
Name, Power of]. 

Necromancy . • iv. 606*; L 612 b (Jevons). 

Spitting in . . iv. 602 b , 603 b . 

[See Exorcism, Magic, 
Soothsayer]. 

Sore • . • » iv. 607 b (Hastings). 

Soreg . . . . L 60* (Moss). 
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Sorek, Valley of • 

Boris . . , . 

Sorrel . • . 

Soaipater • • 

Sosthenee . 

Sostratus (Ap.) . 
Sotai . • . 

Soul • • • • 


Immortality • 
Pre-existence • 


Souls of the Martyrs 
Transmigration of . 
Sonsakim • 

South .... 
Sow .... 
Sower, Sowing . 
Spain .... 

St. Paul’s Visit to . 
Span .... 
Spanish Versions. 
Sparrow 

Sparta .... 
Speakers (’Amoraim) . 
Speaking, Evil . 

Spear . • 

Spearmen • 

Speckled Bird 


Spectacle • 
Spelt . 

Sphinx. 

Spice, Spices 
Spider . 
Spikenard • 

Spinning 
Spirit . 

Eternal . 
Evil Spirit 
from God 


Holy Spirit 
Spirit and Flesh 

Spirit and Letter 
Spirit and Soul 

Spirits in Prison . 

Spite . . 

Spitting 

Sponge. . 
Spotted » 


iv. 607* (Wilson). 

L 658* (Crum). 

L 458* (Thatcher), 
iv. 607 h . 

iv. 607 b (Dickson), 
iv. 608*. 
iv. 608*. 

iv. 608* (Laid law), 
164 b , 186 b ; Ext. 666 b 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 291 b (Fairweather). 

[See Immortality], 
iv. 164 b , 63* (Marshall); 
Ext. 291*- b (Fair- 
weather). 

iv. 260* (F. C. Porter). 
Ext. 292* (Fairweather). 
[See Shishak], 

iii. 505 b [Negeb]. 

iv. 633* (Post). 

i. 49*- b (J. W. Paterson), 
iv. 608 b (Janies Patrick), 
iv. 609*; iii. 714* (Findlay), 
iv. 909* (A.R.S. Kennedy). 
Ext. 408 b (Bebb). 

iv. 609* (Post); ii. 63 b . 

iii. 15* [Lacedaemonians], 
Ext. 64* (Schechter). 

iv. 552** (Garvie); i. 522 b 
(Pouclier). 

iv. 609 b (Barnes); ii. 841 b 
(Williams), 
iv. 610*. 

iv. 610* (Selbie); i. 458* 
(Thatcher); ii. 440* 
(Post). 

iv. 742 b (Headlam). 
iv. 316 b (Post); i. 316 b 
(Macalister). 

Ext. 190* (Wiedemann), 
iv. 610 b (Post), 
iv. 611*. 

iv. 611* (Post); iii 593 b 
(Macalister). 
iv. 61 l b (H. Porter), 
iv. 61 l b , 167 b (Laidlaw); 
Ext. 666 b (Kautzsch). 

ii. 333 b (Bruce). 

[See Demon]. 

ii. 404* (Swete); iii. 361*- b 
(James Patrick); iv. 
116 b (Davidson). 

[See Holy Spirit]. 

iv. 612“; ii. 410* (Swete) ; 

iii. 720*- b (Findlay), 

ii. 410* (Swete). 

iv. 166 b (Laidlaw); Ext. 

666 b (Kautzsch). 

i. 754* (Salmond); iii 
795*- b (Chase), 
iv. 612 b . 

iv. 602 b , 603 b (White- 
house). 

iv. 612 b (Post), 

i. 458*. 


Spring . . • 

Sacred 


Thermal . 

Spy ... . 

Stachys 

Stacte .... 

Stall' .... 

Stag sacred to Artemis 

Stagger 

Stallion 

Stammering 

Standard 

Star .... 

Identified with Angels 

with Heathen 
Deities 

Morning Star . 


of Magi . 
Worship . 


Stater . . . 

Stealing 

Manstealing 

Steel . 

Stephanas . 

Stephen 
Speech of . 

Steward, Slew ai iUhip 
Stigmata . . 


Still . 
Stnht . 
Stocks • 
Stoics . 

Stomach 
Stomacher . 

Stone . 
Building . 

Worship . 


ii. 62* (Hull); iii. 043* 
(Conder). 

iv. 395 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy) ; Ext. 120* (Ram¬ 
say), 189* (Wiede¬ 
mann), 010 b (Kautzsch). 

ii. 62*, 80* (Warren), 
i. 767 b (Hastings), 
iv. 613*. 

iv. 613* (Post); L 69*; 

iii. 465*. 

iv. 291 b (Mackie), 417 b 
(Selbie), 553 b (Barnes). 
Ext. 118* (Ramsay), 
iv. 613*. 
iv. 013*. 

iii. 327 b (Macalister). 

i. 237 b (Barnes); iv. 14*. 

iv. 613* (Benecke); i. 191 b ffi 
(T. G. Pinches). 

i. 95 b (Davidson); ii. 430* 
(Driver). 

i. 592* (Wliitehouse). 

iii. 159* (Woods); i. 191 b , 
193* (T. G. Pinches), 
574* (Hastings), 

iii. 204 b f.; i. 404* (Turner). 
L191*, 193* (T.G. Pinches), 
215 b (Hommel), 383 b 
(J. Taylor); ii. 429 b ff. 
(Driver), 445 b (W. P. 
Paterson) ; Ext. 700* 
(Kautzsch). 

iii. 421*, 428 b (A. R. S. 

Kennedy), 
i. 522 b (Poucher). 

iii. 239* (Selbie) ; Ext. 
589 b (Johns). 

iv. 013 b (James Patrick), 

iv. 613 b (Headlam). 

iv. 613 b (Grieve), 
iv. 614 b f.; i. 33 b f. (Head¬ 
lam). 

iv. 615 b (Selbie). 
i. 538 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy) ; iii. 245* (Hast¬ 
ings), 330* (Macalister). 
iv. 615 b (Hastings), 
i. 662*. 

i. 527* (Poucher). 
iv. 616* (Stock); Ext. 150* 
(Ramsay), 
iv. 617* (Hastings), 
iv. 617* (Selbie); i. 628* 
(Mackie). 

iv. 617 b (James Patrick), 
i. 143 b (Petrie); ii. 154* 
(Hull). 

L 278* (Cooke); iii. 879 b 
Wliitehouse); Ext.ll0 b , 
119 b (Ramsay), 189* 
(Wiedemann), 616* 
(Kautzsch). 

[See Geology]. 
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Stones, Precious . 

m 

iv. 619* (Flinders Petrie). 

Sun • • • • 

iv. 627* (T. G. Pinches) ; 

Stoning 

. 

i. 627* (Poucher). 


i. 193*. 

Stony . 


iv. 621 

Chariots of 

iv. 628 b ; iii. 489 b (Steven- 

Stool . 


iv. 621 b (Hastings); iii. 


son), 673* (Driver). 



33l b (Macalister), 367* 

Worship in Babylonia 

i. 215*f. (Hommel); iv. 



(H. A. White). 


628 b ff.; Ext. 541 b ff. 

Storax . 

. 

iv. 20 b [Poplar], 613* 


(.J as trow). 



[Stacte]. 

in Egypt 

L 666* ff. (Crum); iii. 622* 

Stork . 


iv. 621 b (Post). 


(Griffith); Ext. 183 b 

Story . 


iv. 622* (Hastings). 


(Wiedemann). 

Stout, Stoutness . 


iv. 622*. 

in Israel 

iv. 628 b f.; ii. 447* (W. 

Strait . 


iv. 622 b (Hastings). 


P. Paterson). 

Strange, Stranger 


iv. 622 b (Selbie). [See 

Sunstroke . 

iii. 328* (Macalister). 



Foreigner, Ger]. 

Supernatural 

Ext. 329* (Garvie). [See 

Strange Fire 


iii. 47l b (Selbie). 


Miracle, Natural, 

Strangling . 


i. 527* (Poucher). 


Nature.] 

Straw . 


iv. 623 b ; L 50*. 

Superscription 

iv. 629 b . 

Stream • 


L 329* (Hull); iii. 642''fl'. 

Coinage . 

iii. 421* ff. (A. K. S. Ken- 



(Conder) ; iv. 286 b 


nedy). 



(Selbie). 

on the Cros.s 

iv. 781* (Adeney). 

Street • 


iv. 624* (Ewing). 

Suph . 

iv. 629 b (Selbie). 

called Straight. 


i. 547 b (Ewing). 

Suphah 

iv. 629 b . 

Strength of Israel 


iv. 624 b (Selbie); Ext. 683 b 

Supper. 

ii. 41 b (Macalister). [See 



note (Kautzsch). 


Lord’s Supper]. 

Strike, Stroke 


iv. 624 b (Hastings). 

Sur(Ap.) 

iv. 629 b . 

Stripes . 


i. 527* (Poucher). 

Sure, Surely 

iv. 630* (Hastings). 

Stromata 


Ext. 492 b note (Turner). 

Surety . 

iv. 630 b (Hastings); L 

Strong Drink 


ii. 33 b (Macalister). 


579* ff. (Bennett); iii. 

Strophe 


iv. 7 b (Budde); Ext. 16S b 


895* (Selbie). 



(Konig). 

Surgery 

iii. 333* (Macalister). 

Stubble • 


iv. 625* (Post). 

Susa (Ap.) . 

iv. 510 b (Sayce); i. 675*. 

Stuff . 


iv. 625 b . 

Susanna 

iv. 630’* (Marshall). 

Stumbling-block, -stone 

iv. 625 b . 

Canonicity 

iv. 632*. 

Su, Sutceans. 


L 180 b , 222* (Hommel). 

Language, Original . 

iv. 632*. 

Sua (Ap.) 


iv. 625 b . 

Origin and Purpose . 

iv. 63 l b . 

Suah . 


iv. 625 b ; ii. 132*. 

Text and V ersions . 

iv. 630*. 

Subai (Ap.) . 


iv. 825 b . 

Susi .... 

iv. 632 b . 

Subas (Ap.) . 


iv. 625 b . 

Suzigas 

i. 181 b . 

Suburbs 


iii. 673* (Driver); ii. 594“ 

Swaddle, Swaddling- 




note, 598 a (Conder). 

Bands 

iv. 632 1 ’ (Mackie). 

Sucathites . 


iv. 625 b ; ii. 12S*. 

Swallow 

iv. 632 b (Post) ; i. 516*. 

Succeed, Success . 


iv. 625 b (Hastings). 

Swan . 

iv. 633*. 

Succotk 


iv. 626* (Chapman) ; 

Swearing 

iii. 575 b (Ferries); i. 522 b 



i. 803*- b ; iii. 887* 


(Poucher). 



(Sayce). 

Sweat, Bloody 

iii. 330* (Macalister). 

Succoth-benoth 


iv. 626 b (Sayce). 

Swedish Version" 

Ext. 416 b (Bebb). 

Suchos. 


Ext. 190* (Wiedemann). 

Sweet Cane . 

iv. 213* (Post). 

Sud (Ap.) . 


iv. 627*. 

Swine .... 

iv. 633* (Post); ii 39* 

Suddenly 


iv. 627*. 


(Macalister). 

Sudias (Ap.) 


iv. 627*. 

Sacred or Unclean . 

iv. 829 b (Peake); Ext. 

Suffering, Problem of 


i. 781\ 782 b (Strong); ii. 


115 b , 136* (Ramsay). 



667*11’. (Davison); iv. 

Sword .... 

iv. 633 b (Barnes). 



ISO' 4 (Davison), 531*- b 

Worship of 

Ext. 112 b (Ramsay). 



(E. R. Bernard), 925 a 

Sycamine 

iv. 634 b (Post). 



(Siegfried); Ext. 730 b f. 

Sycamore, Sycomore . 

iv. 634 b (Post); ii. 30 b 



(Kautzsch). 


(Macalister); Ext. 190 b 

Suffocation . 

. 

i. 527 b (Poucher). 


(Wiedemann). 

Suicide 

. 

i. 522* (Poucher). 

Sycliar . 

iv. 635* (Wilson). 

Sukkiim 


iv. 627* (Margolioutli). 

Sychcm 

iv. 035 b . 

Sulphur 


i. 328*. 

Syene .... 

iv. 471* (Griffith). 

Sumer, Sumerians 

. 

L 21* (Price), 214 b ff., 224*- b 

Symbol, Symbolical 




(Hommel); iv. 503 b 6. 

Actions . 

Ext. 169 b (Konig). 



(T. G. Pinches); Ext. 

Symbol and Metaphor 

Ext. 16» b . 



85 b f. (McCurdy), 535 b 

Symbol in Scripture. 

Ext. 170*. 



(Jas trow). 

Symbolical Actions . 

Ext. 170 h ff 
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Symeon 

iv. BIV (Selbie). 

Syriac Language . . 

iii. 25* (Margolionth); L 

Symmachus, Version of 

hr. 453* (Nestle), 865 b 


74* (I. Taylor). 


(Red path). 

Syriac Versions • . 

tv. 645 b (Nestle). 

Synagogue . 

iv. 636 a (Bacher). 

OT— 


Architecture and Site 

iv. 638* ff. 

Canon and Order 


Furniture. 

iv. 639* ffi 

of Books . 

iv. 650* ff 

Lamps . 

iv. 640*. 

Character of Version 

iv. 651*. 

Press 

iv. 639*. 

Editions 

iv. 651*. 

Reading Desk 

iv. 640*. 

Origin . 

iv. 650*. 

Seats 

iv. 639 b . 

Psalter . 

iv. 650 b . 

Tablets . 

iv. 639 b . 

Tradition 

iv. 650*. 

Tribune. 

iv. 639 b . 

Versions 

iv. 652*. 

Name 

iv. 636*. 

NT- 


Officials . 

iv. 640* ff. 

Acts and Epistles . 

iv. 647* ff 

Attendant . 

iv. 640 b f£ 

Canonical Books . 

iv. 647 b . 

Ruler of the Syna- 


Order of . 

iv. 647 b . 

gogue. 

iv. 640 b . 

Gospels, Cureton . 

iv. 646 b . 

Origin and History . 

iv. 636 b ff, 643*. 

Peshitta 

iv. 646 b , 740*. 

School 

iv. 642*, 043*: i. 647 b ff. 

Place of Translation 

iv. 645 b . 

Synagogues of Baby- 

(A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Sinai Gospels 
Tutian’s Diates- 

iv. 646 b . 

Ionia, Egypt, 


saron . 

iv. 646*. 

Rome, Syria, etc. 

iv. 63 7 b ; Ext. 107* 
(Schiirer). 

Tradition 

NT: Later Versions— 

iv. 645 b . 

of Palestine , • 

iv. 637*. 

Harklensis . 

iv. 64<H\ 

Worship . • . 

iv. 640* ff. 

Palestinian Svriac 

iv. 64!) b . 

Women in 

iv. 640*. 

Pericope de Adultera 

iv. 64<J b . 

Synagogue, the Great. 

iv. 643 b (Selbie), 397 b f. 

Philoxeniana 

iv. 648 b . 


(Bacher) ; Ext. 58* 

Revelation . 

iv. 648*. 

Synchronistic History 

note (Schechter). 

Syrophoenician . 

iv. 052 b (Moss). 


Syrtis .... 

iv. 182 b 

of Babylonia and 
Assyria . 

L 179* (Hommel). 

Syzygus 

iv. 644 b [Synzygus^ 

Synecdoche . 

Ext. 160* (Kttnig). 

Taanach 

iv. 652* (Wilson). 

Synoptic Problem 

ii. 235 b ff. (Stanton); Ext. 

Taanatb-shiloh . 

iv. 653* 


5*ff. (Votaw). 

Tabaoth, Tabbaotli 

iv. 653* 

Features peculiar to 


Tabbath 

iv. 653*. 

Luke . 

ii. 241 b ; iii. 165 b (Bebb). 

Tabeel .... 

iv. 653* (Selbie), 267* 

to Mark . . 

iL 241 b ; iiL 250 b (Sal- 


(J. Taylor). 


mond). 

Tabellius (Ap.) . 

iv. 653*. 

to Matthew . , 

ii. 242 b . 

Taber .... 

iv. 653*. 

Logia of Matthew , 

iL 235*, 236 b , 237*- b ; iii. 

Taberah . . . 

iv. 653 b . 

Relationship of Syn¬ 

296* ff., 298* ff, 303 b ff. 
(Bartlet) ; Ext. 5 b ff. 
(Votaw). 

Tabernacle . • • 

Arrangement and 

iv. 653 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy). 


Symmetry 

iv. 656 b . 

optics . 

iL 235 b ff, 241*; iii. 165 b ff. 

Conception 

iv. 655 b . 


(Bebb), 250* ff, 258° 
(Salmond), 303 b ffl 

Court of the Dwelling 
Erection and Conse¬ 

iv. 656 b . 

Sources common to 

(Bartlet). 

cration . 

Furniture of the 

iv. 665 b . 

all three 

Sources common to 

ii. 238*. 

Court— 

Altar of Burnt 


Matthew and Luke 

ii 240*; Ext. 6*ff. 

Offering . 

iv. 657 b [See Altar]. 

Theories • 

(Votaw). 

Grate. . . 

iv. 658*; iL 258 b 

ii. 236*ff 

Hearth 

ii. 319*. [See Hearth]. 

Common Docu¬ 


Homs 

iv. 658*; L 77*. [See 

ments 

iL 236* ff. 


Horns]. 

Direct Dependence 

iL 236*, 238*. 

Cnrtains 

iv. 657*. 

Oral Tradition 

iL 236 b , 238* ff, 240*; Ext. 
5 b ff. (Votaw). 

Laver . 

iv. 658 b . [See Laver]. 

Syntyche • . • 

Pillars . 

iv. 657* f. 

iv. 644 b . 

Bases. 

iv. 657*; L 255* (Hastings) 

Synzygus . ... 

iv. 644 b (Gibb). 

Cords. 

iv. 657*. 

Syracuse . . . 

iv. 644 b (Ramsay). 

Fillet. 

iv. 657 b iL 7 b (Hastings). 

Syria, Syrians . 

[See Aram]. 

Pins . • . 

iv. 657 b . 
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Tabernacle— 


Tahpanhes, Teha- 

Furniture of the Holy 


phnehes . . . iv. 674* (Griffith). 

Place— 


Tahpenes . . iv. 674 b (Griffith). 

Altar of Incense . 

It. 664", 495" s iL 332" 

Tahrea . . . . iv. 674 b ; ii. 131*. 


(Bruce), 467 b (Selbie). 

Tahtim-hodshi, Land of iv. 674 b (Wilson); ii 391* 


[See Altar]. 

(Sayce). 

Curtains 

ir. 658" f., 681" f. 

Tahutmes in. (Thut- 

Framework . 

iv. 650* ft 

mosis, Thothmes) . i 180*. [See Thutmosis]. 

Lauipstand 

iv. 663 b . 

Take . . . . iv. 674 h (Hastings). 

Screen . 

iv. 6C2 b . 

Tale .... iv. 675 b (Hastings). 

Table of Shewbread 

iv. 6C2 b , 495* f. [See 

Talent .... in. 418 b ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 


Shewbread]. 

nedy); iv. 902* ff. 

Tacbes • 

iv. 659*, 672 b . 

Talitha Cumi . iv.675' (H.A.A. Kennedy). 

Veil 

iv. 662 b , 847 b (Davies). 

Talmai. . . iv. 676* (Gray); L 66 b f. 

Furniture of the Most 


[Ahinian]. 

Holy Place— 


Talinon . . . iv. 676*. 

Ark 

iv. 665*; i. 149*. 

Talmud . . . Ext. 57 b (Seliechter). 

Cherubim 

iv. 665*; i. 378* (Ryle). 

’Amoraim (Speakers) Ext. 64*. 

Pro p itiatory 


Babylonian Talmud . Ext. 64 b . 

(Mercy Seat) 

iv. 665*. 

Haggada . . . Ext. 58*. 

Gold used in 

ii. 225 b (Flinders Petrie). 

Halakha . . . Ext. 58*. 

Historicity 

iv. 666 b . 

Midrash . . . Ext. 58*, 63*ffi 

March, Tabernacle on 


Mishna . . . Ext. 60*ffi 

the 

iv. 666*. 

Origin of Talmud . Ext. 57 b . 

Materials . 

iv. 656*. 

Palestinian Talmud . Ext. 64 b . 

Nomenclature . 

iv. 653 b , 655* j L 466 b 

Saborai (Explainers, 


(Selbie). 

Meditators) . . Ext. 65 b . 

Religious Significance 

iv. 666". 

Sopherim (Scribes) . Ext. 58*. 

Symbolic Character. 

Ext. 170* (Konig). 

Tannaim (Teachers). Ext. 59*. 

Tabernacle Proper . 

iv. 658" £ 

ZHgdth (Pairs) . . Ext. 58 b . 

Divisions 

iv. 662 b . 

Tamar (person) . • iv. 676*; ii. I25 b , 126 b . 

in Oldest Sources 

iv. 653 b if. 

Tamar (place) • • iv. 676* (Wilson), 673* 

in Priestly Writers . 

iv. 654" ff.; L 810 b (Har- 

(Hull). 


ford- Battersby). 

Tamarisk . . . iv. 676 b . 

Tabernacle, Use of 


Tammuz . . . iv. 676 b (Sayce); L 168 fc 

Term in NT . 

iv. 489*f. (Marshall). 

(Driver), 215 b (Horn- 

Tabernacles, Feast of . 

iv. 668 b (Chapman); L 

mel). [See Adonis]. 


861* (Harding). 

Mourning for . . iv. 676 b ; ii. 274* (Price); 

Tabitha 

L 617 b (Stanton). 

Ext. 580 b (Jastrow). 

Table .... 

iv. 669 b (Macalister). 

and Orion . . . iii. 632 b (J. Taylor). 

of Money-changers . 

iv. 670*; iii. 432 b (A. R. S. 

Tammuz (month) • iv. 765 b (Abrahams). 


Kennedy). 

Tanliumeth . . . iv. 677 b . 

of Shewbread . 

iv. 495*ff., 662 b f. (A. R. S. 

Tanis (Ap.) . . . iv. 985* [Zoan]. 


Kennedy). 

Tanitli . . . .iii. 860 b (Thatcher). 

of the Lord 

iv. 670*. 

Tannaim . . . Ext. 59* (Schecliter). 

Table, Tablet 

iv. 670 b (Selbie). 

Tanner. . . . iv. 677 b (H. Porter). 

Taboo .... 

ii. 38 b If. (Macalister), 395 b 

Taphath . . . iv. 677 b . 


(Skinner); iv. 826*11., 

Tappuah (person). . iv. 677 b ; iL 127** b . 


829* ff. (Peake); Ext. 

Tappuah (place) . . iv. 677 b . 


613 b (Kautzsch). 

Taralah . . . iv. 678*. 

Tabor «... 

iv. 071*. 

Tarea . . . . iv. 674 b [Tahrea], 

Tabor, Mount 

iv. 671* (Wilson). 

Tares . . . . iv. 678* (Post). 

Tabor, Oak of 

iv. 672". 

Target (mark) . . iii. 244* (Hastings). 

Tabret . 

iv. 672 b (Selbie). 

Target (shield) . . L 330 b (Barnes); iv, 497 b . 

Tabrimmon • 

iv. 672 b . 

Targum . . iv. 678 b (T. Walker). 

Taches .... 

iv. 672". 

Character. . . iv. 679*. 

Tackling • 

iv. 673*. 

Idea of God . . iv. 679* f. 

Tadmor 

iv. 673* (Hull), 676 b (Wil¬ 

Language. . . iv. 678 b . 


son). 

Origin . . , iv. 678 b . 

Tahan .... 

iv. 674*; ii. 130*^. 

Targums now extant iv. 679* fL 

Tahash.... 

iv. 674*. 

on Hagiographa— 

Tabath (person) . 

iv. 674*; ii 124*, 130* **. 

Chronicles . . iv. 682 b . 

Tahath (place) 

iv. 674*. 

Megilloth . . iv. 682 b . 

Tahchemonite, Tach- 


Psalms, Job, Pro¬ 

monite . • • 

ii 273 b . [Haohmoni]. 

verbs . . iv. 682.* 
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Targum — on Penta¬ 
teuch— 

Jems. Targum . iv. 680*. 

Jerus. Targum, 

Fragmentary . iv. 680*. 

Onkelos . . iv. 679 b . 

Relation of Pen¬ 
tateuch Tar- 
gums . . iv. 681*. 

on Prophets . . iv. 681 b . 

Tarpelites . . . iv. 683 b . 

Tarshish (person). . iv. 683 b ; iL 130 b . 

Tarshish (precious 

stone) . . . iv. 683 b , 02O b , 797* [Topaz]. 

Tarshish (place) . . iv. 683 b (Max Muller) ; 

Ext. 80 b (Jastrow). 

Ships of . iv. 684*; Ext. 360* (Blom- 

field). 

Tarsus . . . . iv. 685* (Ramsay). 

Tartak . iv. 689 b (T. G. Pinches). 

Tartan . iv. 6S9 b (T. G. Pinches). 

Tartarus ... I 742 b (Charles); iL 344* 
(Salmond); iiL 815 b 
note (Chase). 

Tassel . . . . ii. 69* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

nedy). 

Tatian . . . . ii. 697* (Reynolds). 

Tatian, Diatessaron of Ext. 451 b (Stenning); iii. 

536 b (Stanton); iv. 
646*ff. (Nestle); Ext. 
427 b (Tasker), 

Author and Date . Ext. 45 l b . 

Relation to Old Syriac Ext. 458 b . 

Title, Language, and 
Later History . Ext. 452*. 

Versions, Non-Syriac Ext. 455*. 

Arabic . . . Ext. 457 b . 

Armenian . . Ext. 455*. 

Codex Fuldensis . Ext. 456 b . 

Tattenai . . . iv. 690*. 

Taunt-song . . . iv. 10 b (Budde). 

Ta-urt .... Ext. 187*. 

Taverner’s Bible . . Ext. 246 b (J. H. Lupton). 

Taverns, Three . . iv. 690* (Dickson). 

Taw (letter). . . iv. 690*. 

Taxes, Taxing in NT 

Times . . . iv. 172* f. (Adeney); Ext. 

51 b (Buhl), 394 b (Ram- 
say). 

of Diaspora . . Ext. 107 b f. (Schiirer). 

Solomon’s . . ii 842 b (Williams), 

under Quirinius . iv. 183* [Quirinius]. 

[See Tithe]. 

Taxo .... iii. 449 b (Burkitt). 
Teacher, Teaching . iv. 690* (Adeney); i. 

647 b ff. (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy); iv. 641*, 642* 
(Bacher); Ext. 54* 
(Buhl). 

in Church. . . L 431 b , 436* (Gayford), 

797* (Massie). 

False . . . .iii 798*, 811* (Chase); iv. 

770**, 776*, 784* (Lock). 
Tear Bottle • , • L 814* (Mackie); iL 34* 

(Macalister). 


Teb&h .... 

iv. 602*, 760 1 -. 

Tebaliah 

iv. 692*; ii. 125*. 

Tebeth.... 

iv. 692*, 766 b . 

Tefnut.... 

Ext. 185*. 

Tehaphnehes 

iv. 674* (Griffith). 

Tehinnah 

iv. 692*; iL 128*. 

Teil Tree 

iv. 692*. 

Tekel .... 

iii. 340 b (Margoliouth). 

Tekoa, Tekoite 

iv. 692* (J. Taylor); iL 
127 b , 128* (Curtis). 

Tekoah 

iv. 693 b . 

Tel-abib 

iv. 693". 

Telah .... 

iv. 693 b ; ii. 130*. 

Telaim .... 

iv. 693 b . 

Telassar 

iv. 693 b (Wilson); i. 642* 
(Selbie). 

Tel el-Amarna Tab- 

lets .... 

i. 179*, 223*, 227 b (Horn* 
mel), 347 b f. (Sayce), 
661*, 665* (Crum); ii 
554 b (Driver). 

Telem (person) 

iv. 693 b . 

Telem (place) 

iv. 693 b . 

Tel-harsha . 

iv. 694*. 

Tell .... 

iv. 675 b [Tale). 

Telmelah 

iv. 694*. 

Tenia .... 

iv. 694* (Wilson). 

Temah .... 

iv. 694 b . 

Teman.... 

iv. 694 b (Wilson). 

Temeni 

iv. 694 b ; ii. 128*. 

Temperance. 

iv. 694 b (Adeney). 

Temple 

iv. 695* (Davies). 

Cleansing by Christ. 

ii. 245“ (Stanton), 613* 
(Sanday). 

Ezekiel’s . 

iv. 703 b ft 

Arrangement and 

Symmetry . 

iv. 703 b f. 

Biny&n . 

i\. ;os b 

Chambers 

iv. 708*. 

Courts . 

iv. 705 b t 

Decoration . 

iv. 709*. 

Gates 

iv. 704 l ’ffl 

Gizrah . 

iv. 708 b . 

Holy Place, Con- 

tents of . 

iv. 708*. 

Altar . 

iv. 709 b f. [See Altar, 
Hearth. Horns]. 

Measurements 

iv. 707 b ft'. 

Most Holy Place . 

iv. 708*, 709 b . 

Pavement 

iv. 706* 

Porch . 

iv. 708* 

Priests’ Cells 

iv. 707*, 709*. 

Sacrificial Cells, etc. 

iv. 706*. 

Windows 

iv. 705 b , 709*. 

Herod’s • 

iv. 711 b ff. ; iL 598 b ffi 
(Conder). 

Altar of Burnt- 

offering 

iv. 715*. 

Chambers 

iv. 714 b . 

Courts . 

iv. 713* f., 718^. 

Gates . 

iv. 713*. 714*. 

House . 

iv. 714 b . 

Pinnacle 

iii. 882 b (Davies), 

Porch 

iv. 714 b , 21*. 

Solomon’s . 

iv. 713 b . 
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Temple—Herod’s— 
Sources of Informa¬ 
tion 

Temple Police 
Veil . . . 

Solomon's • • 

Architecture • 
Courts . 

Contents— 

Altar of Burnt- 
ottering 
Brazen Sea 
Lavers • . 

Date • • • 

Floor • • . 

Gates • • • 

History . 

Plan and Dimen¬ 
sions . 
Sanctuary 
Chambers . 
Doors. 

Gold Covering . 
Holy Place 
Contents 
Holy of Holies . 

Contents 
Materials • 
Pillars 
Porch. 

Roof . 

Veil . . . 

Walls . . 

Windows . 

Site 

Sources of Informa¬ 
tion 

Symbolic Character 
of the Temple 
Zerubbabel's Temple 
Courts . 

Date . . • 


History . 

Holy Place . 

Most Holy Place . 
Sources of Informa¬ 
tion . 

Veil 

Temple-keeper . 
Temples, Babylonian . 

Tempt, Temptation . 
of Christ . 

Ten .... 
Ten Commandments . 
Tender 

Tent . 

Making . . • 

Tent of Meeting . • 


iv. 71 l b . 

iv. 715 b . 

iv. 714 b , 848*. 

iv. 695* ff. ; iL 598* ff. 

(Conder). 
iv. 701* 
iv. 695 b , 702*. 


iv. 702 b . 
iv. 702 b . 
iv. 702 b . 
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iv. 813* (Selbie). 
iv. 813* (Macpherson). 
[See Taxes]. 

iv. 813 b ; iii. 428 b (A. R. 

S. Kennedy). 

Ext. 308* (Scott); ii. 
213* ff., 648 b (Sanday); 
iii. 793 b (Chase). 

L 215* (Hommel); Ext. 
538* f. (Jastrow). 

Ext. 313 b ; i. 241* If. 
(Plummer). 


Ext. 308*. 
Ext. 309* ff. 


Ext. 309*. 
Ext. 309 b . 
Ext. 309*. 
Ext. 309 b 


Ext. 310*. 
Ext. 310 b ff. 

Ext. 313 b f. 
Ext. 311 b ff 
Ext. 310 b ff. 

Ext. 314 b ff. 

Ext. 314 b ff. 
Ext. 317* ff. 
Ext. 315* ff. 

Ext. 310* f. 

Ext. 318*. 
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Trinity— 

Apostles, Equip¬ 
ment of . . Ext. 318 b . 

Church, Establish¬ 
ment of . Ext. 319*. 

Missions, Work 
of Ext. 319 b . 

Test of Doctrine . Ext. 319 b . 

Worship and Sac¬ 
raments . . Ext. 320* ff. 

Tripolis . . . iv. 813 b (Wilson). 

Triskeles . . . Ext. 11 l b (Ramsay). 

Troas . . . . iv. 813 b (Ramsay). 

Trogyllium . • . iv. 814 b (Wilson). 

Trophimus . • . iv. S14 b (Redpath). 

Trow .... iv. 815*. 

Trumpet • • . iv. 815* (Abrahams); iii. 

462* (Millar). 

Trumpets, Feast of . iv. 815 b hi (Abrahams); 

i. 859 b (Harding). 

Trust .... [See Faith]. 

Truth in OT • . iv. 816 b (Stanton). 

in NT . . iv. 81S b . 

Truth, Goddess of . Ext. 191 b (Wiedemann). 
Tryphama • . . iv. 820* (Headlam); ii. 

444 b (Ramsay) ; iv. 
15 b f. (Ramsay). 

Tryphon (Ap.) . • iv. 820 b . 

Tryphosa . . . iv. 820* [Tryphsena], 

Tubal . . . . iv. 820 b (Selbie); i. 184* 

(Hommel). 

Tubal-cain . . . iv. 820 b (Selbie). 

Tubias, Tubieni . . iv. 785 b (Wilson). 

Tuklat-Nindar I.. . i. 182*. 

Tuklat-Nindar n. . i. 183 b . 

Turn .... Ext. 184 b (Wiedemann). 
Turban . . . i. 627 b (Mackie); ii. 

412* f.; iii. 398 b (Purves). 
Turpentine Tree . . iv. 821* 718 b , 719 b . 

Turquoise . • .iii. 376* (Hull) ; iv. 620 b 

(Petrie). 

Turtle Dove. • • iv. 821* (Post); ii. 36 b 

, (Macalister). 

Tushratta . • . L 181 b (Hommel). 

Tutor . . . . iv. 821*. 

Twelve . . . iii. 663*, 564 b (Konig). 

Twelve Apostles, Gos¬ 
pel of . . . Ext. 435* (Tasker). 

Twin Brothers . . L 608 b (Prichard). 

Two . . • • iii. 562 b (Konig). 

‘ Two Ways ’ . . Ext. 439* ff. (Bartlet). 

Tychicus . . . iv. 821 b (Redpath). 

Types in the Old Tes¬ 
tament . . • Ext. 176 b (K&nig). 

Tyrannus . . . iv. 821 b (Ramsay). 

Tyre . • . . iv. 823* (Mackie). 

Antiquity. . • iv. 823*. 

Coinage • . • iii. 423*, 426*, 427 b (A. R. 

S. Kennedy). 

Situation . • . iv. 823*. 

Trade . . • iv. 823 b . 

and Assyria . iv. 824*. 

and Babylon . iv. 824 b . 

and Israel . • iv. 824*. 

and Macedonians . iv. 824 b . 


Tyre— 

and Persia . . iv. 824 b . 

and Zidon . . iv. 823 b . 

Tyre, Ladder of . . iii. 17* (Ewing). 

Tyropcean Valley . ii. 387 b (Warren). 

Tzade • • • . iv. 825 b . 

Ucal • • • . iv. 825*. 

Uel . • iv. 825*. 

Uknaz . • . . iv. 825*. 

Ulai . . . . iv. 825* (Sayce). 

Ulam . . . . iv. 825* ; ii. 129\ 131 b . 

Uliilas , Version . . iv. 861 b ff. (Bebb). 

Ulla . iv. 825 b ; iL 132*. 

Ummah . . . iv. 825 b . 

Uncial Writing . . iv. 950 b ff. (Kenyon). 

Unclean, Uncleanness. iv. 825 b (Peake); i. 522“ 
(Poucher). 

Laws on • . . iii. 104* (Harford- 

Battersby), 332 b f. 
(Macalister). 

Origin of Distinction 
between Clean and 
Unclean . . iv. 825 b ff. 

Ritual and Unclean¬ 
ness . • . iv. 833*; Ext. 621*, 718 b f. 

(Kautzsch). 

Taboo . . . iv. 826* ff.; ii. 38 b ff. (Mac¬ 

alister), 395 b (Skinner); 
Ext. 613 b (Kautzsch). 
Terminology • , iv. 825 b note. 

Types of : Death . iv. 831 b . 

Food . . . iv. 829* ff. ; ii. 35* ff., 

38 b tf. (Macalister). 

Functions of Re¬ 

production. . iv. 827 b ff.; iii. 331 b (Mac¬ 
alister). 

Leprosy. . . iv. 831 b ; iii. 96*ff (Mac¬ 

alister). 

in NT . . . iv. 833 b . 

Christ’s Teaching. iv. 834*. 

Undergird . . . Ext. 367* (Blomtield). 

Underling . . . iv. 834*. 

Undersetter. . . iv. 834 b . 

Undertake . . . iv. 834 b . 

Underwrite • . . iv. 834 b . 

Uneasy . . . iv. 834 b . 

Ungracious . . . iv. 834 b . 

Unicom . . . iv. 834 b (Post). 

Unknown God . . iv. 835* (Headlam); i. 

196 b . 

Unleavened Bread . L 317 b ff. (Macalister); 

iii. 90* (H. A. White). 

Feast of . . . L 860* ff. (Harding). • 

Relation to Pass- 

over . . . L 860* ; iii. 684 b , 685** b , 

686 b (W. J. Moulton), 
Ext. 621 b , 662*, 718* f. 
(Kautzsch). 

in Ac 20 8 * 7 . L 419 b (Turner). 

Unni .... iv. 835*; iL 126 b . 

Unno . . . iv. 835*. 

Unright . . iv. 835*. 

Unselfishness . Ext. 28 b (Votaw). 

Untoward • . iv. 835^. 
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Upharrin 


iii. 340 b f£ (Margoliouth). 

Vau (Waw) . 

iv. 847*. 

Uphaz . 


iv. 835 b (T. G. Pinches). 

Vedan .... 

iv. 847* (Margoliouth). 

Upright, Book of the 


iv. 12* (Budde). 

Veil (Vail) . 

iv. 847 b (Davies). 

Ur (person) . 


iv. 835 b ; iL 132% 

Article of Dress 

iv. 848* ; L 627 b (Mackie); 

Ur (place) 


i. 224 b , 226* (Hommel); 


iiL 240*, 455 b (Selbie). 



Ext. 534* (Jastrow). 

of Tabernacle . 

iv. 847 b , 662 b (A. R. S. 

Ur of the Chaldees 

• 

iv. 835 b (T. G. Pinches); 


Kennedy). 



L 15*, 17* (Ryle), 184* 

of Temple. 

iv. 847 b , 700**, 711% 714 b . 



note (Hommel), 537 b 

Venus .... 

L 169* IF. (Driver), 193* 



(Stenning). 


(Pinches); iv. 181 b (Ben¬ 

Ur-ghanna . • 

• 

i. 225*. 


nett). 

Ur-gur. . . 

. 

L225% 

Vellum • 

iv. 946 b (Kenyon). 

Urbanns 

. 

iv. 837 b . 

Vermilion • 

L 458* (Thatcher). 

Uri . 

, 

iv. 837 b ; ii. 127 b . 

Verse .... 

iv. 4* (Budde). 

Uriah, Urijah 

. 

iv. 837 b (N. J. D. White); 

Versions 

iv. 848 b (Bebb). 



ii. 132 b (Curtis). 

History and Origin . 

iv. 849* iL 

Urias (Ap.) . 

. 

iv. 838*. 

Method of use . 

iv. 851 b ft 

Uriel . 

. 

iv. 838*; iL 124*, 125 b , 

Printed Editions, 




126 b . 

use of . 

iv. 851*. 

Uriel (Archangel) 

. 

iv. 838* (Marshall); iL 

Revisions . 

iv. 850% 



778 b . 

Uses of Versions— 


Urim and Thummim 

. 

iv. 838 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

Critical. 

iv. 853*. 



nedy). 

Exegetical . 

iv. 854% 

Etymology and 


General. 

iv. 854% 

Meaning 

m 

iv. 838 b . 

Literary and Philo¬ 


Nature and use 

• 

iv. 839*ff. ; Ext. 662 b 

logical 

iv. 855*. 



(Kautzsch). 

Versions, Arabic . 

i. 136* (Burkitt). 

Usertesen in. 

e 

L 659*. 

Aramaic . 

iv. 678 b [Targum]. 

Usury . 

e 

iv. 841* (Bennett); i. 523* 

Armenian 

L 151% 153* (Conybeare). 



(Poucher), 579 b f. 

Bohairic . 

i. 670* (Forbes Robinson). 

Ut-napishtim 

• 

Ext. 577*. 

Bohemian. 

Ext. 417 b (Bebb). 

Uta (Ap.) . 


iv. 841*. 

Danish 

Ext. 415 b (Bebb). 

Uthai . 


iv. 841 b ; ii. 129*. 

Dutch 

Ext. 414 b (Bebb). 

Utlii (Ap.) . 


iv. 841 b . 

Egyptian . 

i. 668* (Forbes Robinson). 

Uz . . . 


iv. 841 b (Pinches). 

English . 

[See Versions, English]. 

Uzai 


iv. 842 b . 

Ethiopic . 

i. 791* (Charles). 

Uzal . . . 


iv. 842 b (Margoliouth); L 

French 

Ext. 402 b (Bebb). 



135*. 

Georgian . 

iv. 861* (Bebb). 

Uzza . 


iv. 843* ; iL 131*. 

German . 

Ext. 411* (Bebb). 

Uzzah . 


iv. 843* ; iL 125*. 

Gothic 

iv. 861 b (Bebb). 

Uzzen-sheerali 


iv. 487 b [Sheerah]; iL 

Greek 

iv. 864 b (Redpath). 



130*. 

Aquila’s 

iv. 865*. 

Uzzi 


iv. 843 b ; ii. 123* 123 b , 

Septuagint 

iv. 437 b (Nestle). 



129*- b , 130 b . 

Symmachus’ . 

iv. 865% 

Uzzia . 


iv. 843 b . 

Theodotion’s. 

iv. 866*. 

Uzziah ... 


iv. 843 b ; iL 124*, 129*, 

Greek, Modern. 

Ext. 420* (Bebb). 



132 b . 

Hungarian 

Ext. 417* (Bebb). 

Uzziah (Azariah). 


iv. 843 b (Whitehouse); L 

Itala.... 

iii. 47 b (H. A. A. Ken¬ 



186 b (Hommel). 


nedy). 

Uzziel . • • 


iv. 845 b ; ii. 122 b , 123*, 

Italian 

Ext. 406 b (Bebb). 



124 b , 125*- b , 130 b . 

Latin, Old 

iii. 47* (H. A. A. Ken¬ 





nedy). 

Vagabond • • 


iv. 845* (Hastings). 

Memphitic 

L 669 b (Forbes Robinson). 

Vaheb . • • 


iv. 845*, 629 b . 

Norwegian 

Ext. 415 b (Bebb). 

Vail . . . 


[See Veil]. 

Polish 

Ext. 418 b (Bebb). 

Vaizatha 


iv. 845 b . 

Portuguese 

Ext. 410 b (Bebb). 

Vale, Valley 


iv. 845 b (Driver). 

Russian . 

Ext. 419* (Bebb). 

Valentinus . 


iL 701* (Reynolds); iii. 

Sahidic 

i. 669 b (Forbes Robinson). 



539* (Stanton). 

Samaritan 

Ext. 68 b (K6nig). 

Valentinus, Gospel of 


Ext. 438 b (Tasker). 

Slavonic . 

iv. 863 b (Bebb). 

Vaniah • • 


iv. 846% 

Spanish 

Ext. 408 b (Bebb). 

Vanity. • . 


iv. 846 b (Garvie). 

Swedish . 

Ext. 416 b (Bebb). 

Vashni. . • 


iv. 847*. 

Syriac 

iv. 645% 740% 

Vasbti . • . 


iv. 847*. 

Thebaic 

L 669 b [Sahidic]. 

Vaticanus, Codex 


L 209* (Murray). 

Vulgate . 

iv. 873^ (H. J. White). 
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Versions, English 


Anglo-Norman. 

Rolle of Hampole . 
William of Shore- 
ham . 
Anglo-Saxon 
Bede 
Caedmon 
King Alfred 
Authorized Version 
and successors • 
Bishops 1 Bible . • 

Genevan . 
Reformation Fei iod. 
Coverdale 
Great Bible . 
Matthew’s Bible . 
Taverner’s Bible . 
Tindale. 


iv. 855 b (Milligan); Ext. 

236* (J. H. Lupton). 
Ext. 237 b . 

Ext. 238*. 


Ext. 237 b 
Ext. 236*. 
Ext. 236 b . 
Ext. 236* 
Ext. 236 b . 


iv. 859*; Ext. 253* ff. 
iv. 858 b ; Ext. 250*. 
iv. 858*; Ext. 249*. 
iv. 856* ff.; Ext. 241* ff. 
iv. 857*; Ext. 244*. 
iv. 857 b ; Ext. 247*. 
iv. 857*; Ext. 245 b . 
iv. 857 b ; Ext. 246 b . 
iv. 856* ; Ext. 241 b . 


Vulgate— 

Sanction of Council 
of Trent . 

Spanish Vulgate . 

MSS .... 

Name 
Nature and Method 
of Jerome’s Revision iv. 882* ff. 


iv. 880*. 
iv. 878 b . 
iv. 886* fl 
iv. 884 b 


Vulture 
Vulture Stele 


Wafer . 

Wages . 
Waggon 
Threshing. 
Wailing 
Wait . 

Walls . 

of Jerusalem 
Walnut 


iv. 890 b . 
i. 225*. 


i. 318 b (Macalister). 

Ext. 357 b (Bennett), 
i. 357* (H. A. White). 

i. 357*, 50 b (Paterson). 

iii. 453 b (Nicol). 

iv. 890* (Hastings), 
iv. 890 b (Warren). 

ii. 594 b f., 596 b (Conder). 
ii. 34 b ; iii. 574 b . 


Revised Version 
American 

Rheims and Douai . 
Wyclifite . 

Very . 

Vessels. 

Vetch . 

Vex, Vexation 
Vile . . . . 

Village. . . . 

Vine, Vineyard . 

Keeper of . 

Vine of Sodom . 

Vinegar 
Vintage 
Viol . 

Viper . 

Virgin . 

Fountain of the 
Virtue . 

Vision • . . . 


Visitation, Divine 
Vophsi.... 
-Vow .... 

Vowels.... 

Vulgate 

Circumstances of 
Translation . 
Criticism, Textual, of 
OT 

of NT . 

Difference from Eng¬ 
lish Bible 
Early Editions. 
History after Jerome’i 
death 

British and Irish 
types . 

French • 


iv. 860*; Ext. 259 b ff. 

Ext. 269*. 

iv. 858 b ; Ext. 251 b ff. 
iv. 855 b ; Ext. 238 b . 
iv. 866* (Hastings), 

ii. 40* ff. (Macalister). 
i. 498 b . 

iv. 866 b (Hastings), 
iv. 867* (Hastings), 
iv. 867 b (Ewing), 
iv. 868* (Post); ii. 31 b f. 

(Macalibter). 
iv. 868 b . 

iv. 869 b ; ii. 34 b (Mac¬ 
alister). 

iv. 870* (Macalister). 
iv. 869* (Post), 
iv. 870 b . 
iv. 460* (Post), 
iv. 870 b (Woods), 
iv. 515 b tf. (Wilson), 
iv. 871* (Hastings), 
iv. 871 b (Morgan), 108*, 
115 b (Davidson); Ext. 
673 b , 675 b (Kautzsch). 

L 524 b (Pouch er). 
iv. 87l b . 

iv. 872* (Peake); i. 479* 
(Marshall). 

L 72 b , 74 b (I. Taylor); iv. 

949 b (Kenyon), 
iv. 873* (H. J. White). 

iv. 873* ff 

iv. 884 b . 
iv. 883*. 

iv. 885* ff 
iv. 880* ff 

iv. 877* ff 

iv. 878*. 
iv. 878 b . 


War .... 
Jaliweh the war-God 

Method and Tactics. 

Fortresses 
Strategic Routes 
Treaties . 

Treatment of Enemies 
War in NT 

in Prophets 
Ward .... 
Ware .... 
Wars of the Lord, Book 
of the 

Washings . 


Washpot 
Wasp . 

Watch .... 
Watcher 

Water .... 

Metaphorical use 
Water of Bitterness . 

Water of Separation . 

Waterspouts 
Wave - breast, Wave- 
offering 


Waw . 

Wax, as Writing 
Material . 

Wax (verb) . 

Way . 

4 Ways, Two 1 
Way mark . 

Wealth 

Wean . . . . 

Weapons 
Worship of 
Weasel. 

Weaving 


iv. 892* (Barnes). 

Ext. 628*, 635 b ff 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 893 b ff. 
iv. 893“, 894 b . 
iv. 892 b f. 
iv. 895*. 
iv. 895*. 
iv. S95 b . 
iv. S95 b . 

iv. 896* (Hastings), 
iv. 896*. 

iv. 896 b (Selbie), 12*. 
i. 257 b (Kennedy) ; iv. 
833 b (Peake), 893' 
(Patrick), 
iv. 896 b . 
iv. 896 b . 
iv. 766 b . 

iv. 897*; i. 707* (Charles), 
iv. 897* (James Patrick), 
iv. 898 b . 

iii. 273 b f. (W. P. Paterson), 
325 b f. (Macalister). 

iv. 208 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy). 

iv. 899*. 

iv. 338* (W. P. Paterson); 
iii. 588* (Driver); Ext. 
722* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 847*. 

iv. 945* (Kenyon), 
iv. 899* (Hastings), 
iv. 899* (Garvie). 

Ext. 439* ff (Stenning). 
iv. 899 b . 

iv. 900* (Bennett), 
iv. 900 b . 
i. 154 b (Barnes). 

Ext. 112 b (Ramsay), 
iv. 900 b . 

iv. 900 b (H. Porter). 
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Wedding 

ui.271»ff.(W.P.Paterson). 

Weeds .... 

iv. 901 b . 

Week .... 

iv. 765 b (Abrahams). 

Weeks, Feast of . 

iii. 740* (Purves); L 801* 


(Harding). 

Weeping 

iii. 453* (Nicol). 

Weights and Measures 

iv. 901 b (A.R.S. Kennedy). 

Babylonian 

iv. 902* If., 907* ; i. 218 b ff. 


(Hommel); iii. 418* ff. 

Egyptian . 

iv. 903 b , 905* f., 907 b ; iii. 


418*. 

Graeco-Roman . 

iv. 906*, 913 b . 

Hebrew Measures of 


Capacity . 

iv. 910 b ffi 

Ephah-bath . 

iv. 910 b ff. 

Hin 

iv. 910 b ff. 

Homer-kor 

iv. 910\ 911 b ff. 

Kab . . 

iv. 910 b , 91 l b . 

Log 

iv. 910 b f£ 

Omer . 

iv. 912*. 

Seali 

iv. 910 b ffi 

Hebrew Measure* of 


Length 

iv. 9U6 b ffi, 

Cubit . 

iv. 906 b fi: 

Fathom. 

iv. 909 b . 

Fingerbreadth 

iv. 909*. 

Furlong 

iv. 909 b . 

Handbreadtli 

iv. 909*. 

Sabbath Day's 


Journey 

iv. 909\ 323* (Massie). 

Span 

iv. 909*. 

Hebrew Measure of 


Surface. 

iv. 910*. 

Hebrew Weight- 


System 

iv. 902* if. 

Babylonian (232 gr. 


unit) . 

iv. !M>2*. 

New Syrian ^32u 


gr. unit) . 

iv. 904*. 

Phoenician (224 gr. 


unit) . 

iv. 905 b . 

Syncretic System 


of Mislina . 

iv. 906*. 

Weights : — Daric 


(dram) . 

iv. 904*. 

Mina (maneh, 


pound) . 

iv. 902 b ff. 

Shekel 

iv. 902 b fF. 

of the Sanctuary 

iii. 422*. 

Talent 

iv. 902 b ff. 

Phoenician Weight- 


System . 

iv. 905 b ; iii. 419*. 

Scripture, Measures of 

iv. 912 h tf. 

Bath 

iv. 913*. 

Ephah • 

iv. 913*. 

Firkin . 

iv. 913 b . 

Hin 

iv. 913*. 

Homer-kor . 

iv. 913*. 

Kab 

iv. 912". 

Log 

iv. 912 b . 

Omer . 

iv. 913*. 

Seali 

iv. 913*. 

Tenth Deal . 

iv. 912 b . 

Sources, Monumental 


and Literary. 

iv. 901 b . 


Wells . 

• 

iv. 913 b f. (Hastings,Hull). 
[See Jerusalem, Pales¬ 
tine, Springs.] 

as Sanctuaries . 

• 

iv. 395 b (A.R.S. Kennedy); 
Ext. 816 b (Kautzsch). 

Wen . 


iii. 330* (Macalister). 

Wench . 


iv. 914*. 

Whale . 


iv. 914 b . 

Wheat . 


iv. 914 b (Post); L 316" 
(Macalister). 

Wheel . 


iv. 915* (Carslaw). 

Whelp . 


iv. 915\ 

Whirlwind . 


iv. 915 b (Mackie and 
Hull). 

White . 


i. 458* (Thatcher). 

White of an Egg . 


iv. 916*; ii. 37*. 

Whole, Wholesome 


iv. 918* (Hastings). 

Whore . 


[See Harlot]. 

Wickedness. 


iv. 529 b (E. R. Bernard). 

Widow. • 


iv. 916 b (Bennett); iii. 
269*f. (Paterson); iv. 
771 b (Lock). 

Wife . 

• 

i. 847* (Bennett). [See 
Marriage], 

Wilderness . 


iv. 917 b (Selbie). 

of Judaea . 

. 

ii. 792* (Wilson). 

of Wanderings. 

• 

i. S03 b ffl (Harris and 
Chapman), 850° 
(Warren). 

Will, Would 


iv. 918 b (Hastings). 

Will . 


iv. 919 b (Stanton). 

Divine 


i *. 922*; L 678 b (Murray). 

Human 

• 

iv. 920*; i. 678 b (Murray). 

Free 

• 

iv. 920 b tf. ; i. 880* fi‘. 
(Murray); iv. 143 b 
(Garvie); Ext. 293 b 
(Fairweather). 

Will (Testament) 

• 

iv. 720 b (Ma&sie). 

Will-Worship 


iv. 923*. 

Willow Tree 


iv. 923* (Pos*t). 

Wimples 


iv. 923 b ; i. G27 b . 

Wind . 


iv. 923 b (Mackie). 

Window 


ii. 435 b (Warren); iv. 
699 b f., 709* (Davies). 

Wine . 


ii. 33* ft*. (Macalister); iv. 
869 b (Post). 

Unfermented . 


ii. 34*. 

Winebibber . 


iv. 924*. 

Winefat 


i. 855 b . 

Winepress . 


ii. 33* (Macalister); iv. 
869 b (Post). 

Wink . 


iv. 924*. 

Winnow 


L 51*. 

Wisdom 


iv. 924 b (Siegfried); i. 648 a 
(A. R. S. Kennedy). 

Doctrine of 

• 

Ext.281* fl*.( Fairweather), 
728* ff. (Kautzsch). 

Ethics of Wisdom 


Literature 


i. 782* (Strong). 

Greek Influence 


iv. 924 b . 

and the Logos . 


Ext. 283 b (Fairweathei). 

in Baruch. 


iv. 927 b . 

Ecclesiastes . 


iv. 927*. 

Job 


iv. 925 b . 

4 Maccabees . 


iv. 928*. 
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Wisdom— 

in Philo . • . Ext. 206' (Drummond), 

283 b (Fairweather). 

Post-Exilic Period iv. 924 b . [See under Doc¬ 
trine]. 

Prophetio Age • iv. 924 b . 

Proverbs . . iv. 924 b f. 

Psalms • . . iv. 925*. 

Sirach • . . iv. 927 b ; Ext 281 b (Fair- 

weather). 

Wisdom, Book of. iv. 929* ff. ; Ext 282 b f. 

(Fainveather). 

Wisdom, Book of • iv. 928* (Siegfried). 

Aim . . . iv. 929*. 

Authorship . . iv. 930 b . 

Character . . iv. 928 b . 

Contents . . . iv. 929 b . 

Date. . . . iv. 930 b . 

Doctrine of God . iv. 930*; Ext. 278* (Fair- 
weather). 

Individual Immor¬ 
tality. . . iv. 930*. 

Logos • . . Ext 283* (Fairweather). 

Satan • . . iv. 409* (Whitehouse). 
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22 

Ext. 663 b (Kautzsch). 

3 l«n. 

ii. 98*. 

47“ 

Ext. 602 b (Johns). 

22* 

iii. 437; Ext. 176 b . 

31“ 

iii. 473* (Driver). 

47“ 

Ext. 601 b (Johns). 

22 * 

Ext. 620* (Kautzsch). 

32 7 ’ 1 * 

iii. 213*. 

47" 

iv. 751*. 

22 11 

iv. 334». 

3222 a 

ii. 529 f., 532. 

47 31 

i. 262 b . 

22“ 

iL 563*; Ext. 661* 

32* aff - 

Ext. 638 b (Kautzsch). 

48* 

Ext. 605 b (Johns). 


(Kautzsch). 

32* 

iii. 739*; Ext. 640 b 

48 1 * 

iii. 7 b . 

23 

Ext. 716 b (Kautzsch). 


(Kautzsch). 

48 14 

Ext. 173 b . 

2310 -u 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

32** 

ii. 39*; iv. 831*. 

48** 

Ext. 604 b (Johns). 

23“ 

iii. 420*; Ext. 374*. 

33 1# 

iii. 739*. 

49 

iv. ll b 

24* • 

iv. 751*. 

33“ 

ii. 26*. 

49* 

Ext. 172 b . 

24"- 

Ext. 604* (Johns). 

33 18 

iv. 472 b . 

49* 

ii. 183 b . 

24“ 

Ext. 604 b (Johns). 

33** 

L 682*; Ext 612* 

49 7 

Ext. 649 b (Kautzsch). 

24 ^ “• 

Ext. 604* (Johns). 


(Kautzsch). 

49“ 

iii. 83* (Selbie), 567* 

25* 

iii. 99 b . 

34 

ii. 530 b ; iii. 100 f. ; iv. 


(Konig); iv. 417 b , 

25* 

Ext. 604 b (Johns). 


518. 


500 f. (Aglen). 

25* 

Ext. 604 b , 605 b (Johns). 

34® 

Ext. 77*. 

49“ 

ii. 148 b . 

25“ 

ii. 833*. 

35 4 

iii. 210 b ; Ext 616* 

49 1 * 

iv. 804 b , 965 f. 

25*“- 

Ext. 612* (Kautzsch). 


(Kaatzsch). 

49 18 -" 

i. 549*. 

25“ 

iv. 11 (Budde). 

359 . 1 a ii 

L 277 b . 

49 * 1 

iii. 486 b (Ewing); iT. 

25“ 

iii. 894 b ; Ext. 75 b . 

35 16 “*° (cf. 



719* (Selbie). 

25" 

iv. 24*. 

IS 10 *, 


49® 

iv. 196 b . 

267-11. aw* i g*. 

Jer 31 1 *) iv. 193*. 

50*- ** 

ii. 774 b , 775*; iii. 321 b . 

2014-SB 

Ext. 75 b . 

35 20 

Ext. 615* (Kautzsch). 

50*° 

Ext. 663 b (Kautzsch). 

26“ 

iv. 223 b . 

35" 

Ext. 172 b . 

50 2 * 

i. 300 b ; Ext. 170 f. 

26* WL 

i. 510*. 

36 s 

i. 90*; iL 393*. 


Exodus. 

26“ 

iii. 213*. 

36® 

i. 90*; iii. 456* (Post). 


27“ 

Ext. 664 b (Kautzsch). 

36* 

iv. 223 b . 

Jl-llb 

i. 806 b . 

27®.“ 

Ext. 604 b (Johns). 

36* 

iii. 357 f. 

l 8 

iv. 750 f. 

27» 

iL 76 b . 

36“ 

iii. 358*. 

l 11 

iii. 820*, 886 b . 

27" 

Ext. 604 b (Johns). 

37** 

ii. 772*; iv. 610 f.; Ext. 

1 » 

L 257 b ; iii. 331 b (Mac- 

28 10 -» 

i. 277 b . 


372 b . 


alister), 367* (H. A. 

28“ 

iii. 16 f.; Ext. 643 b 

37“ 

Ext. 668 b (Kautzsch). 


White). 


(Kautzsch). 

38 

iii. 269*. 

1 * 

iii. 367*. 

28ia-it 

iv. 601*. 

38®** 

Ext. 615 b (Kautzsch). 

2 * 

iii. 886 *. 

28“ 

iii. 880 b ; Ext. 616“ 

38“ 

i. 700 b ; iii. 625 f., 848 k . 

2 io 

Ext. 624 b (Kautzsch). 


(Kautzsch). 

38 18 

i. 313 b ; iv. 513 b . 

3* 

iv. 826 b . 

28“ 

iv. 472 b . 

38“ 

Ext. 602 b , 603* (Johns). 

3«. 

Ext. 172 b . 

28" 

Ext. 170*. 

39*“ 

ii. 772*. 

3 isa 

Ext. 625 b (Kaatzsch). 

29“ 

L 814*; iii. 88 *. 331* 

39» 

ii. 230 b n. 

4* 

iii. 888 f. 


(Macalister). 

39 7ff - 

ii. 772*. 

4** 

Ext. 684 b (Kautzsch). 

29“ 

iv. 464*. 

40“- 

i. 318 b ; ii. 772 b . 

4241T. 

Ext. 622 b (Kautzsch). 

29“ 

iii. 480 b n. 

411-86 

ii. 772 b . 

4** 

i. 443*. 

30* 

L 300"; iii. 7 b ; Ext. 

41*. 18 

iii. 307 b (Hull). 

497 

Ext. 627* (Kautzsch). 


171*. 

4114.16. 84f. 


5* 

Ext. 621 b f. (Kautzsch/ 

30«-* 

Ext. 603 b (Johns). j 

40t. 

iL 773*. 

57-19 

i. 326 b 

30™- 

iii. 486 b . 

4l42f. 

iL 773 b 

5® 

L 856 b n. 
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Exodus— continued. 

Exodus— continued. 

EXODUS — continued. 

6»* 

Ext 716 b (Kautzsch). 

21 » 

Ext. 605 b (Johns). 

30 lut - 

iv. 80"; Ext. 719* 

6* 

iv. 178*. 

21“ 

iii. 239*; Ext. 600 b 


(Kautzsch). 

7 1 

iv. 114 b . 


(Johns). 

3 0 n-i8 

iii. 422 b n. 

7“ 

iiL 207 b (Whitehouse). 

21“ 

ii. 654. 

31I81T. 

Ext. 716 b (Kautzsch). 

7 17 

iiL 889. 

21 ,8f * 

Ext. 606* (Johns). 

32° 

i. 340"; iii 894". 

8 1 

iiL 889 f. 

21*° 

Ext. 606* (Johns). 

32* 

i. 341" n. 

gl«-19 

iii. 890. 

21 sw - 

iv. 465 b . 

32 u 

iv. 39*. 

8 s1 ** 1 

iii. 890. 

21“ 

ii. 806 b ; Ext. 606* 

3228 

iv. 70"; Ext. 633' 

8* 

Ext. 621 b (Kautzsch). 


(Johns). 


(Kautzsch). 

9 1 

iii. 890 f. 

2122. 27 

Ext. 606* (Johns). 

32 s2 

iv. 423*. 

9® 

iii. 800 f. 

21“ 

Ext. 606* (Johns). 

32 s4 

Ext. 639* (Kautzsch). 

9 w 

iii. 891. 

21 34 

Ext. 606* (Johns). 

33 8tr * 

Ext. 639 b (Kautzsch). 

9 » 

iv. 39*. 

21 s "- 

Ext. 605 b (Johns). 

33 7ff * 

Ext. 717* (Kautzsch). 

929. n 

Ext. 173*. 

212M. 

iv. 465 b ; Ext. 606* 

3414-26 

Ext. 633 b (Kautzsch). 

10 4 

iii. 891 f. 


(Johns). 

34 14ff * 

i. 581*. 

10“ 

iii. 892*. 

21“ 

Ext. 607* (Johns). 

34 1 ® 

Ext. 629* (Kautzsch). 

11* 

ii. 173". 

2129 

Ext. 607* (Johns). 

34 21 

iv. 317". 

11 4 

iii. 892. 

21 82 

Ext. 607* (Johns). 

34“ 

Ext. 641 b (Kautzsch). 

12 1 - 1 * 

iii. 686*, 718* 

21* 7 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

34“ 

iiL 684". 

12® (AV) 

iv. 176 b . 

22 1 

Ext. 607* (Johns). 

34“ 

iL 35 f.; iv. 831*. 

12“ 

Ext. 621 b (Kautzsch). 

22 lf * 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

35 4ff * 

Ext. 717* (Kautzsch). 

12-’i-s7 

iii. 6841 

22 1 '* 

Ext. 600 b (Johns). 

35“ 

i. 313 b . 

12» 

ii. 173 b . 

22 s 

Ext. 601 b (Johns). 

38 8 

ii. 181*; iii. 397*; iv 

12 38 

iii. 399*. 

22"- 

Ext. 601 b (Johns). 


85 b , 934 b (Adeney). 

12 4»-51 

iii. 686*. 

22 6 " 11 

Ext. 603* (Johns). 

39 281 * 

iv. 82 b . 

13 1I2£ * 

Ext. 719* (Kautzsch). 

22 s 

Ext. 603* (Johns). 


Leviticus. 

1 3 ». 16 

iiL 870\ 871 b (A K. S. 

22 7f * 

Ext. 602 b , 603“ (Johns). 



Kennedy). 

227-8 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

l l 

iv. 603". 

13" 

Ext. 370*. 

22 10f * 

Ext. 607** b (Johns). 

l 4 

Ext. 720 b (Kautzsch ). 

13 17f * 

i. 807 b . 

0010-18 

Ext. 607* (Johns). 

15 L 

iv. 82 b . 

14* 

iii. 875. 

2213 

Ext. 607* (Johns). 

l 16 

ii. 520*. 

15 

iv. 149. 

0014 

Ext. 607* (Johns). 

2 la 

Ext. 171". 

15 1 "* 1 

iv. ll b (Budde). 

22“ 

Ext. 603*, 604* (Johns). 

3 

Ext. 722* (Kautzsch). 

15* 

iv. 35 b , 358 b . 

22 18 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

5 llff# 

Ext. 721* (Kautzsch). 

15 11 

L 858“; Ext. 680" 

22“ 

Ext. 607* (Johns). 

5 18 flF. 

Ext. 721* (Kautzsch). 


(Kautzsch). 

22 s9 f 28 * 

ii. 10 b ; iv. 70 b 

6 lff - 

Ext. 721 b (Kautzsch). 

15® 1 

iv. 12*. 

2231 ( ao) 

iv. 830 b . 

6 2-5 

Ext. G02 b (Johns). 

15“ 

iv. 897 b . 

23 10 

ii. 35 f. 

6 8 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

15“ 

iii. 347*. 

03101. 

Ext. 717 b (Kautzsch). 

6 4 

Ext. 621* (Kautzsch). 

15“ 

iv. 603 b . 

23 12 

iv. 317 b . 

g !3 (6) 

iv. 84* 

16 16 

iii. 236 b n. 

23 1 ® 

ii. 35 b ,195 b ; iv. 333 b (W. 

6 14 w 

iv. 82*. 

16 2 ® 

iv. 323. 


P. Paterson), 831*. 

7® 

iv. 85 b . 

1 7 M 

iii. 293 b (Driver), 346 b 

03201. 

Ext. 639* (Kautzsch). 

'j’liir. 

Ext. 722* (Kautzsch). 


(Chapman). 

24 4 

Ext. 612* (Kautzsch). 

-j-’yff. 

Ext. 722* (Kautzsch). 

1 7 ul 

Ext. 173*. 

24 4ff * 

Ext. 631* (Kautzsch). 

8 23 f. 

iv. 757*. 

17 1 * 

ii. 563 b . 

24® 

iv. 69 b . 

IQiff. 

iii. 471 b . 

l 7 w 

ii. 563 b Ext. 173*. 

24 8ff * 

Ext. 618 b (Kautzsch). 

10 1 ” 7 

iv. 90*. 

19* 

Ext. 279 b . 

24»ff. 

Ext. 631* (Kautzsch). 

w<- 

iii. 47 l b , 498 b . 

19> 

Ext. 682 b (Kautzsch). 

24 10 

Ext. 279 b . 

l 0 iof. 

iv. 83*. 

19* 

iv. 70*, 99 b . 

25 lff - 

Ext. 717* (Kautzsch). 

l X 4ff. 

Ext. 613 b (Kautzsch). 

20* 

iv. 317 b . 

26 1 

Ext. 170 b . 

H20 

iv. 830 b . 

20** 

iii. 479*. 

27 llb 

iv. 910* n. 

H 21 . 23 

ii. 25*. 

20 a4ff - 

Ext. 6C1* (Kautzsch). 

2g2ff. 

Ext. 719 b (Kautzsch). 

13 

iii. 96 ; iv. 82. 

20* 

iii. 880 b ; iv. 833; Ext. 

28 5b 

Ext. 170 b . 

13 1 

iv. 603 b . 


170*. 

2817-9® 

iv. 619 b (Flinders 

13 s ® 

ii. 66*. 

21 lff - 

Ext. 719* (Kautzsch). 


Petrie). 

13 47ff * 

iii. 98 b 

21 2 - 7 

Ext. 602 b (Johns). 

28 30 

iv. 839*. 

14 84 *- 

iii. 98 b . 

21 aff * 

iv. 464 (Whitehouse> 

28 40ff * 

iv. 82 b . 

15 u 

i. 257 b . 

21* 

ii 806 b ; iv. 464 b ; Ext. 

28 41 

iv. 70 b . 

15 1 ® 

iv. 828*. 


172*, 279 b , 621*, 642' 

0843 

Ext. 621* (Kautzsch). 

15- 54 

iv. 828*. 


(Kautzsch). 

29 20 

iv. 757*. 

16 

L 199 f.; iii. 105; Exl 

21* 

Ext. 607 b (Johns). 

29“ 

iv. 70 b . 


721* (Kautzsch). 

21* 

Ext 604 b (Johns). 

29 271 * 

iv. 85 b . 

1@I. 24. ‘Ji 

L 200*; iii ll b , 12 l 

21 10f * 

Ext 604 b (Johns). 

30 10 

L 199 b . 


iv. 90*. 
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Leviticus - continued r . 

N UMBERS —conti n ned. 

16® 

Ext. 288 b . 

25»-w 

iv. 465 (Whitehouse); 

18“ 

Ext. 171 b . 

208 . 10. 21 If, 

Ext. 618* (Kautzsch). 


Ext. 719* (Kautzsch). 

18 s01 - 

Ext. 717 b (Kautzsch). 

108 . 10. 88 

i. 207 f. 

25 «. 86 

Ext. 718 b (Kautzsch). 

18 21 

iv. 780 f. 

16“ 

iv. 351*. 

2544ff. 

Ext. 722 b (Kautzsch). 

18 21 - MS. 

iv. 86*. 

16 1 "- 

Ext. 720* (Kautzsch). 

263*. 

iv. 82*. 

19 

iii. 571*; iv. 207 ff. 

102iir. 

Ext. 720 b (Kautzsch). 

27 

iii. 107*. 

19“ 

Ext. 614 b (Kautzsch). 

16* 

Ext. 621* (Kautzsch). 

27 38 ®» 

Ext. 620* (Kautzsch). 

19 94 

Ext. 614 b (Kautzsch). 

17-26 

It. 82. 

27*“- 

iv. 86*. 

20 1 

i. 804 b . 

171.J 

Hi. 106*; iv. 82*. 


Numbers. 

202-18 

iii. 346* (Chapman). 

17® 

Ext. 617 b (Kautzsch). 


20“ 

iii. 351 b n. 

17 7 

i. 591*. 

2 48-88 

iii. 568 b . 

20 17 

Ext. 369 b , 370*. 876*. 

1711 

L 197*> ; iv. 341* (W. 

1 W 

iv. 85*. 

21 1 

i 196*. 


P. Paterson); Ext. 

1« 

Ext. 717 b (Kautzsch). 

211-4 

iii. 671 b . 


720 b (Kautzsch). 

3 4 

iv. 90*. 

21 4 ‘® 

iv. 602*. 

I71 4 

Ext. 294». 

334 

iii. 17 b . 

21" 

iii 119». 

2717-17 

iiL 11“ 105 b , 107 k . 

3«ir. 

Ext. 719 b (Kautzsch). 

21® 

iii. 320* ; iv. 460*. 

18®““ 

iii. 106*. 

43ff. 

iv. 85. 

21“- 

Ext. 628* (Kautzscli). 

187-17 

iii. 267 f. 

4 1 ® 

Ext. 720* (Kautzsch). 

21 14 

iv. 12* (Budde), 629 b 

18“ 

Ext. 615 b (Kautzsch). 

511-81 

iii. 273 f. (Paterson), 


896 b . 

19“ 

iv. 828 f. 


325 b (Macalister), 

21 17< - 

iv. 896 b (Selbie). 

19*®- 

Ext. 602* (Johns), 645 b 


668 b . 

21“ 

L 264 b ; iiL 83* j iv. 


(Kautzsch). 

5 12f. 

Ext. 603* (Johns). 


417*. 

19» 

L 235*; ii. 284*; iii. 

5 1 ® 

iii. 238*. 

21 18f - 

iii. 294 b . 


106*. 

5 16 ff. 

iv. 83*. 

2121-*1 

iii. 409 b (Bennett). 

19 s ® 

i- 638“; iii. 244 b (Hast- 

5 17 

iii. 325 f. 

21“ 

i. 82 b ; ii. 553* n. 


ings). 

6 

Ext. 658 b (Kautzsch). 

21* 

Ext. 631 b (Kautzsch). 

20* 

Ext. 605 b (Jolins). 

01-a 

iii. 497 f., 569*. 

21 30 

iii. 559 b . 

20“ 

Ext. 603* (Johns). 

6 11 

iv. 83“. 

22® 

Ext. 651* (Kautzsch) 

20 u 

Ext. 604* (Johns). 

018-11 

Ext. 658 b (Kautzsch). 

2222-34 

in. 571 b . 

20 ia 

Ext. 604* (Johns). 

6 !W. 

iv. 86*. 

2223-88 

Ext. 638 b (Kautzsch). 

20“ 

Ext. 604* (Johns). 

024-ae 

iv. 11*. 

2223 

iv. 114*. 

20“ 

Ext. 615 b (Kautzsch). 

71-88 

iii. 569*. 

23 14 

iv. 988*. 

21 1 ®- 

iv. 82“; Ext. 719 b 

8 5ff. 

iv. 85\ 90 b . 

23 21 

Ext. 660 b (Kautzsch). 


(Kautzsch). 

8 1 ® 

Ext. 720 b (Kautzsch). 

23* 

iiL 743*. 

21 1 ®* (cf. 


glOff. 

Ext. 719 b (Kautzsch). 

24® 

i. 69 b . 

Ezk 24 


g23-26 

iv. 85. 

24 17 

iii. 204 f ; iv. 416 b 

13 ff. j 

iv. 87 b . 

9 1-14 

iii. 686 b . 


494*. 

21® 

i 537 b , 538 b . 

10 10 - 18 

iii. 569 b . 

24 2if. 

ii. 834 b n. 

21® 

Ext. 606 b (Johns). 

10 s1 

Ext. 375*. 

0424 

i. 186“ ; iiL 7. 

21 10flr - 

iv. 82*. 

10381. 

iv. 11*; Ext. 628“ 

2 5 1 - 1 ® 

iii. 372*. 

21“ 

iv. 82*. 


(Kautzsch). 

25 6ff * 

iii. 366*. 

21“ 

iii 560*. 

II 4 

iii. 399*. 

2061 

iv. 90*. 

21«*- 

iii. 106 b 294 b . 

11® 

ii. 67*. 

26®® 

Ext. 717 b (Kautzsch). 

21“ 

Ext. 602 b (Johns). 

U i7.25flr. 

Ext. 657* (Kautzsch). 

27 1 ®* 

iii. 214 b . 

21*® 

iii. 328 b 

US# 

iv. 115*. 

271-n 

iii. 572*. 

22® 

iv. 830 b . 

12 

iii. 570*. 

27 1 ® 

iii. 85* n. 

23® 

Ext. 718 b (Kantzsch). 

12 1 

i. 790 f. 

2721 

iv. 90 b . 

23® 

iii. 686*. 

12® 

iv. 270 b 

27®® 

Tt< 

qo 

> 
• H 

2spu 

i. 586 b ; iii. 106 b . 

13 

iii. 570*. 

28 1 ® 

iii. 686 b . 

23“ 

iii. 740 b . 

13“ 

iii. 197*. 

2g26-8] 

iii. 741 b . 

23U-11 

iii 741 (Purves). 

13 s ® 

iii. 512 b . 

28 28f - 

iii. 572*. 

2418. u 

Ext. 607* (Johns). 

14 

iii. 570*. 

30 

iii. 572*. 

2417. si 

Ext. 606* (Johns). 

15 

iii. 570*. 

31 

iii. 572*. 

2418.14 

Ext. 607* (Johns). 

1 o™- 

ii. 69*. 

31 7 ®- 

Ext. 619 b (Kautzsch). 

2411L 

Ext. 606 b (Johns). 

16 

iii. 570 f.; iv. 88 b . 

3119-94 

iv. 209*. 

2411-18 

iii 479 b . 

16 f. 

iii. Ilf. 

3130. 47 

iii 519*. 

25®®* 

Ext. 718* (Kautzsch). 

16 1 

iii. 12 b (Selbie), 570 b . 

32 1 -38 

iiL 572*. 

25 4 

ii. 298 b ; iii. 107*. 

16« 

iv. 39*. 

32 41 

ii 540*. 

25®““ 

iii. 366 k (Chapman). 

17 

iii. 571*. 

34 11 

iv. 270*, 

25 1 * 

Ext. 718* (Kautzsch). 

17® 

Ext. 682* 1 (Kautzsch). 

34 w 

iv. 90 b . 

25**®* 

Ext. 718* (Kautzsch). 

18 

iii 571*. 

35 

iii. 572 b . 

25 sa “* 4 

iv. 82*. 

lg8.lt 

iv. 85 b . 

3S 22 ®- 

Ext. 623* (Kautzsch). 

25^ w# 

Ext. 60 l b , 602 b 

18“®- 

Ext. 720* (Kautzsch). 

35* 

Ext. 719 b (Kautzsch) 


(Johns). 

18 l ® 

Ext. 719* (Kautzsch). 

3595.88 

iv. 84*. 
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Deuteronomy. 



iii. 14 b ; iv. 629 b . 


Ext. 375 s . 


iii. 237 b (Hastings). 

l* 

ii. 26*. 

2” 

i. 82 b 

2* 

iL 314*. 

3® 

iv. 436*, 551. 

3 U 

i. 262 b , 263*; iii 590*. 

4 itt. 

Ext 680* (Kautzsch). 

41W. 

Ext 706* (Kantzsch). 

4«iir 

Ext 623* (Kantzsch). 

4 48 

iv. 539*. 

e 4 

Ext 680 b (Kantzsch). 

6 8 

iii. 870 ff. 

6«tf. 

iv. 602. 

6“ 

iii. 293 b . 

75 

Ext. 682* (Kantzsch). 

7 8 

iv. 120*. 

8* 

iv. 95*. 

10 8 

iv. 75 b . 

10 17 

Ext 680 b (Kantzsch). 

llio 

ii. 45*. 

H 18 

iii. 870 ff. 

1180 

Ext. 372* n. 

12* 

iv. 119 b . 

12®®- 

Ext 685 b (Kantzsch). 

12*m. 

Ext 685 b (Kantzsch). 

13 1 ®- 

iv. 117 b . 

1 3 i«l 

Ext. 619 b (Kautzsch). 

14 1 

i. 537 b , 538 b ; Ext 171* 

14* 

Ext. 682* (Kautzsch). 

14 8 ®- 

Ext 613 b (Kautzsch). 

14» 

ii. 35 f., 195 b ; iv. 830 f., 


464* (Whitehouse). 

l 4 a-» 

iv. 780 b ; Ext. 720*. 

l 4 m 

iv. 78U b ; Ext 51 b . 

1 4 80 

iv. 830 b . 

15 7 

iv. 464. 

1512. 14 . 18 

Ext. 602 h (Johns). 

15“*“ 

iv. 464* (Whitehouse). 

15 17 

Ext. 172*. 

16 1 "® 

iii. 685. 

16“ 

iy. 813*. 

16“ 

Ext 641 b (Kautzsch). 

16“ 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

16®® 

iii. 881 b . 

1 7 «l 

iv. 76*. 

17* 

iv. 400*. 

17 #. 18 

iv. 75\ 

17“ 

iv. 75 b . 

18 1 

iv. 76*. 

18* 

iv. 76*. 

18 4 

iv. 76*. 

18“ 

Ext. 688* (Kantzsch). 

IS 8 ®* 

iv. 75*. 

18®-“ 

iv. 113 f. 

18“ 

Ext 600* (Johns). 

18“ 

iii 354 b . 

18“ 

iv. 117 b . 

19* 

Ext 369 b . 

19 4 *- 

Ext 606* (Johns). 

19 18f * 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

19“* 

iv 351*. 

19“ 

It. 76*. 


Deuteronomy— continued. 


19* 

Ext 605 b (Johns). 

20“ 

Ext 619 b (Kautzsch). 

21 

Ext. 600 b (Johns). 

21® 

iv. 75*. 

21® 

Ext. 172 b . 

21“-“ 

iv. 832 b . 

21“ 

iii. 477 b . 

21“*- 

Ext. 171*. 

21“ 

Ext. 603 b (Johns). 

2115-n 

Ext 605 b (Jolms). 

21 

Ext 604 b (Johns). 

21“ 

Ext 605 b (Johns). 

21**- 

Ext. 604 b (Johns). 

21® 1 

Ext 604 b (Johns). 

2181-23 

Ext. 604* (Johns). 

21®®*- 

ii. 298* 

22 s * ®-“ 

iv. 828 f. 

22® 

ii. 55*. 

22“ 

ii. 68 b . 

22 1Sff . 

iv. 595 b n. 

22“ 

iL 179*. 

22^-87 

Ext 603* (Johns). 

00 |W. 

Ext. 603* (Johns). 

22^ 

Ext 604* (Johns). 

22 s0 

Ext. 604* (Johns). 

23® 

iii. 268 b . 

23®®- 

Ext. 636* (Kautzsch). 

0312-14 

iv. 829*. 

23“ 

iii. 639*. 

23 1M - 

Ext. 600 b (Johns). 

23“ 

Ext. 600 b (Johns). 

24 1 

iii. 274 f.; Ext 603 b 
(Johns). 

24® 

iii. 473“ (Driver). 

24 fl 

iii. 369 b , 895 b . 

240.17 

Ext. 607* (Johns). 

247 

iii 239*;' Ext 600 b 
(Johns). 

24 8 

iv. 75 b , 91*. 

24“ 

Ext. 606*- b (Johns). 

24“ 

Ext. 602 b (Johns). 

24®° 

i 312*. 

25®-“ 

iii. 269*. 

25 5ff - 

Ext. 615 b (Kautzsch). 

25 7ff - 

Ext. 615 b (Kautzsch). 

25® 

iv. 351*; Ext. 172“. 

25®*- 

iv. 508 b . 

25“ 

Ext. 605 b (Johns). 

26 ltf - 

Ext. 685 b (Kautzsch). 

26 s 

iv. 75 h . 

26 s 

ii. 532 b ; Ext. 87 b . 

1 26 1M * 

iv. 76*. 

2613-u 

iv. 780 b . 

26“ 

ii. 201* (Davidson); 
iii. 454*(Nicol); Ext. 
615* (Kautz&ch). 

26 17< * 

i. 512''. 

27 4 

Ext. 70 b . 

27 M * 

iv. 833. 

27“ 

Ext. 70 b . 

27“ 

Ext. 680* (Kautzsch). 

28“ 

i. 344*. 

28“ 

iii. 323 f. (Macalister). 

2827 

iii. 329*. 


Deuteronomy — continued . 


29®° 

iii 113 b . 

30“ 

Ext 441 b 

31® 

iv. 75\ 

31“ 

Ext. 629 b (Kantzsch). 

32* 

Ext. 696* (Kantzsch). 

32® 

Ext287*( Fairweather), 
650* (Kautzsch). 

32“ 

iii. 592 b (Macalister). 

32“ 

L 58 b , 591; Ext 617 b 
(Kautzsch). 

32 s ® 

iv. 869 f. 

33 

iv. ll b . 

33® 

iii. 346 b (Chapman); 
Ext. 643 b (Kautzsch). 

33®*- 

iv. 518 b . 

33 8 

iL 294*; iii. 293 b (Dri¬ 
ver), 346 b (Chapman); 
iv. 69 b , 71, 839 b . 

338*7. 

Ext. 650* (Kautzsch). 

33 8 " 11 

iii. 102*. 

33® 

iv. 69 b . 

33“ 

iv. 71 b . 

33“ 

iii. 434* (Pinches). 

33 18f - 

iv. 804 b , 8U6*. 

33“ 

ii. 180 b . 

33® 1 

iii. 83*. 

33®" 

iii. 592 b , 616 b . 

34 1 " 8 

iii. 502 b (Chapman). 

34® 

iii. 85*. 

Joshua. 

OH. 

Ext. 602 b (Johns). 

2® 

iv. 312 b . 

3Sf. 

ii. 78U b , 781 b , 786 b . 

316-lT 

ii. 765*. 

3“ 

iL 765* 787*; iv. 963 b . 
Ext 373*. 

43-8 

Ext. 616* (Kautzsch). 

5®*- 

ii. 15*. 

0 4 - 7 . 

ii. 781 b . 

5“ 

iii. 686 b . 

6 

ii. 782*. 

6* 

ii. 379 b . 

7 

iL 782*. 

711. 

Ext 600* (Johns). 

7 iff. 

Ext 620* (Kautzsch). 

7® 

iv. 483*. 

7 21 

i. 220*, 230 b s iii- 420 b 

724f. 

ii. 782*. 

8“®® 

ii. 782 b . 

8** 

ii. 780 b . 

8 si 

iv. 833. 

9 

ii. 783*. 

9® 

i. 316*. 

9“ 

iv. 74 b . 

io«*. 

ii. 416 b . 

l 0 12f. 

ii. 786*. 

10“"“ 

iv. 627 f. 

10“-“ 

iii. 217 f. 

10“ 

iv. 12*. 

1024b 

Ext. 171*. 

11* 

ii. 393*. 

ll 8 

ii. 180 b . 

12“ 

iii 46 b ; iv. 477 b . 
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Joshua — continued. 


13 s 

iL 162 b . 

13* 

iv. 498 b . 

13 4 

iiL 309*. 

13* 

iL 117*; iv. 269 b n. 


iL 180 b . 

14 l 

iv. 90 b . 

15* 

L 575 b 

16* 

iv. 430*. 

15 10L 

iii. 740 b . 

15“ 

iiL 636*. 

15*° 

L 27* n. 

15** 

iL 118*. 

17 lb -* 

iiL 231 b . 

17 u 

i. 702*. 

17^18 

iiL 230 b (Driver). 

18 28 

iiL 2f. 

19" 

iii. 501*. 

19 s0 

iii. 4 b . 

19* 

iv. 671 b . 

19 s * 

iv. 825 b . 

19 33 

iiL 512 b ; iv. 959*. 

19 s4 

ii. 794 f. 

19 4 * 

ii. 831 b n.; iii. 335*. 

19 47 

iii. 99*. 


iii. 487*. 

21*» 

ii. 114 b . 

22 11 

iiL 683*. 

24 s 

ii 23*; iii. 473*. 

24 s - u 

Ext. 617 b (Kautzsch). 

24 s * 

Ext. 616* (Kautzsch). 

Judges. 


iL 811*. 

1” 

iii. 635 b (Selbie). 

jab 

iL 814 b . 

1** 

iv. 289 b (Selbie). 

2 1 

L 278 b . 

3* 

iL 393*. 

37-u 

iii. 636*. 

3 s 

iii. 635 f. 

3" 

iii. 93. 

310. S6 

iv. 179 b (Selbie). 

3 s ® 

Ext 373*. 

3 81 

Ext. 617* (Kautzsch). 

4 

iv. 851 b (Cooke). 

4 4 

Ext. 651 b (Kautzsch). 

4 4 *» 

L 578*; iL 537*, 811*. 

4 U 

iv. 959*. 

4“ 

iii. 240*. 

5 

ii. 813*- b n.; iv. ll b , 
149, 551 b (Cooke); 
Ex1635 b (Kautzsch). 

5*“ 

ii. 537*, 578*, 811*. 

5* 

L 335 b ; Ext 617* 
(Kautzsch). 

5“ 

L 246* n. 

5“ 

iiL 197*, 277* (Barnes). 

QJBL 

iv. 287 f. 

5M-17 

iv. 238 b . 


L 548 b ; iv. 804 b . 

5 18 

ii 567* 

5* 

iiL 4 b . 

5“ 

iii. 5*. 

5* 

iiL 349*. 


Judges— continued. 

5““- Ext. 375 b . 

5* iv. 624 b . 

5* iv. 180* n. 

6* Ext. 76*. 

6‘ iv. 830*. 

6 I1,r - Ext. 638 b (Kautzsch). 

6 11 '" ii. 17I h . 

6 18ff - Ext. 661 b (Kautzsch). 

G 24 ii. 563 b . 

6“-“ ii. 811*. 

7 1 iii. 436 b (Bennett). 

7 s ' 8 iL 171 b n. 

7 s ii. 176*. 

7 )8 - !J U. 171 b n. 

7 2J -8 3 ii. 171 b . 

8 1 ' 21 ii. 172*. 

8 18 ii. 351*. 

8“ iv. 751 b (Post). 

8 18 ® iv. 334 b . 

8 mt iv. 964. 

8 21 iii. 210 b . 

8 2l -“ i. 519*. 

8“ ii. 840 b n.; Ext. 630* 

(Kautzsch). 

S 26 iiL 739*. 

8*> iv. 750 f. 

9* iii. 120*. 

9* iii. 881 b (Selbie); Ext. 

616* (Kautzsch). 

9*"“ iv. 9 b (Budde). 

9“ iv. 407 b . 

9 28 -* 1 iL 74*. 

9 s7 iii. 342 b 

9“ i. 64*. 

10 1 iv. 172*. 

10“ iii. 240*. 

II 8 Ext. 605 b (Johns). 

11** Ext. 635* (Kautzsch). 

II* 7 Ext. 604 b (Johns). 

II* 1 iL 567 b n. 

II* 4 iv. 12*. 

Il 84 * 7 - iv. 334 b . 

12 1 iv. 963*. 

12*- *• 7 ii. 568* n. 

12* iL 72*. 

12" iv. 497 b . 

13*" M Ext. 657 b (Kautzsch). 

13 1 * Ext. 657 b (Kautzsch). 

13 18 Ext. 640 b (Kautzsch). 

13“ iii. 238* n. 

14 8 L 264*. 

14 1 * iii. 11* (Budde); iv. 11*. 

14 17 iiL 113 b 

15* i. 314 b 

15 17 iii. 94 b . 

15“ i. 704*. 

16 17 iv. 380*. 

16 17t Ext. 657 b (Kautzsch). 

17 iL 816*. 

17 5 iv. 107 b . 

17 s - “ iv. 70 f. 

17 7 iii. 101* (Cooke). 

17“ iv. 70*. 

17“ iv. 70". 


Judges— continued. 


18 4 

iv. 70 b . 

18 7 

iii. 212*; Ext. 373 b . 

18*° 

ii. 161 b ; iiL 101. 

18®«- 

ii. 818 b . 

18“ 

iii. 359*. 

19* 

Ext. 371 b . 

19 iaff - 

Ext. 375 b . 

19 19 *“ 

L 273 b . 

19 s8 

Ext. 619 b , 830 k 


(Kautzsch). 

20 1 ® 

iii. 93. 

20 s * 

iii. 307 f. 

20“ 

Ext 371 b f 372* n. 

20" 

ii. 169*; iiL 180f., 307 h 


(Hull). 

20" 

i. 635*, 342 b . 

21 1 ® 

iv. 668 b ; Ext 372*. 


Kuth. 

3. 4 

iii. 269. 

3 s 

Ext. 171 f. 

421. 

Ext. 600* (Johns) 

47!. 

iv. 508 b (Mackie). 

4® 

Ext. 172*. 

4* 

iiL 745*. 


1 Samuel. 

l 1 

iv. 198 b n. 

lif. 

Ext. 603 b (Johns). 

I 1 - 4 

iv. 385* (Stenning). 

1* 

iv. 668 b . 

1® 

ii. 42*. 

l 8 

ii. 264 b . 

I s 

iv. 71 b . 

l 11 

Ext 657 b (Kautzsch). 

118 

iii. 674*. 

1" 

iv. 39*. 

2® 

iii. 225 b . 

2^ iff. 

Ext. 649* (Kautzsch). 

212-17 

iii. 854 b . 

218!. 

Ext. 661 b (Kautzsch). 

218 

iv. 82 b . 

222b 

iv. 85 b , 934 b . 

227ff. 

ii. 4l3 b . 

227-86 

ii. 413 b . 

2 s ® 

iv. 840*. 

2®® 

iv. 74*. 

3 l 

iv. 108 b . 

4® 

Ext. 628 b (Kautzsch;. 

4 4 * 7 

iv. 385* (Stenning). 

4 22 

Ext. 639 b (Kautzsch). 

6 15 

iv. 74*. 

6 19 

L 150* n. 

020 

ii. 397*; Ext. 682* 


(Kautzsch). 

7* 

L 150* n. 

72-17 

iv. 385* (Stenning). 

7® 

Ext. 172 b . 

010. lTff. 

Ext 630* (Kautzsch). 

8®-“ 

iv. 385* (Stenning). 

9-10" 

Ext 652* (Kautzsch). 

9* 

iv. 471 b , 472 b 

95-10 

iv. 462f. 

9® 

iii. 420*. 
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1 Samuel — continued. 

1 Samuel— contin ued. 

2 Samuel —contin ued. 

9® 

iv. 108*; Ext. 672* 

19“ 

iii. 478*. 

6® 

iii. 471 b . 


(Kautzsch). 

l Q 18ff. 

Ext. 652* (Kautzsch). 

016-2* 

iii. 363*. 

gisf. 

Ext. 660 b (Kautzsch). 

19 22 ®- 

iv. 110* n. 

017 

ii. 520*. 

9 ‘J4 

ii. 39*. 

igi!ib(||ioB b )iv. 137 b . 

7 18 

iL 390 b ; iv. 39* (E. R. 

10 1 

Ext. G59 b (Kautzsch). 

20 s ®* 

iii. 522* (Abrahams). 


Bernard). 

10* 

ir. 973*. 

20® 

Ext. 621 b (Kautzsch). 

7“ 

iii. 237* (Hastings). 

10“ (cf. Gn 


20* 

i 820*. 

8 1 

iii. 357* (Selbie). 

35 16 * ao , 


20* 

Ext. 615 b (Kautzsch). 

8 1 " 18 

iv. 389 b (Stenning). 

Jer31“)iv. 193*. 1 

21 

iv. 887 b (Stenning). 

8 18 

iv. 356*. 

10® 

Ext. 653* (Kautzsch). 

212®, 

iv. 495*. 

8 17 

i 6 b , 58*; iv. 72 b , 961*, 

lO”- 

iv. 114'-. 

21 8 

iv. 129 b . 


Ext.649* (Kautzsch), 

10“ 

Ext. 653* (Kautzsch). 

2 i 4 

iv. 827 b . 

8 18 

ii. 479 b , 842"; iv. 73. 

10 ia 

iv. 109”. 

21 4 ®* 

Ext. 636* (Kautzsch). 

9-20 

iv. 389 b (Stenning). 

lO 1 * b (|110 Mb )iv. 137 b . 

21 s 

iii. 238* (Hastings). 

Q1-1S 

iv. 389 b (Stenning). 

II 7 

Ext. 619*, 630* 

2 [8. Off. 

ii. 298 f. 

10-12 

iv. 389 b (Stenning). 


(Kautzsch). 

2 L 10 

Ext. 642* (Kautzsch). • 

10® 

iv. 987* n. (Stenning). 

12 11 

L 246*. 

21 18 

iv. 420*. 

10“ 

iiL 894 f. 

12 2 * 

iv. 40*. 

22 

iv. 887 b (Stenning). 

10“ 

iv. 507 b . 

13 s 

ii. 169* n. 

22 a 

Ext. 602 b (Johns). 

11“ 

iii. 881. 

13 7 

ii. 26*. 

22® 

iv. 197 b n. (Driver). 

12 1 

Ext. 653 b (Kautzsch). 

13 1W * 

ii. 169* ; iv. 386*(Sten- , 

22 19 

iii. 557 b . 

12 1 ” 4 

iii. 660 b (Konig). 


ning). 

23 9ff ' 

iv. 598 b . 

12 4 

Ext. 375 b . 

13 16 

iiL 116 b . 

2;}W 

ii. 415*. 

12® 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

13 18 

Ext. 372*. 

23 17 

ii. 567*. 

12“ 

iv. 32*. 

14'f. 

ii. 116f. 

23 20 

i. 27u b . 

12 14 

Ext. 663* (Kautzsch). 

14 2 

iii. 367 b . 

23 28 

i. 270 b 

1027 

iv. 189 b (Stenning). 

14» 

i. 150* n.; iv. 71 b . 


i. 564 b (H. A. White). 

12" 

i. 344*; iii. 478 f. 

14“ 

ii. 73 b , 754*. 

•23 a 

iv. 432*. 

1030 

iii. 222*. 

14“ 

i. 55 b ; iv. 840*; Ext. 

242 *. 

Ext. 37 l b . 

12" 

L 569* (H. A. White); 


649* (Kautzsch). 

23* 

iv. 604*. 


ii. 306 b . 

14» 

iii. 880. 

25" 

iv. 553 h (Barnes). 

13-20 

iv. 390* (Stenning). 

14« 

Ext. 663* (Kautzsch). 

2 o 81 

ii. 264*. 

13“ 

Ext. 624* (Kautzsch). 

14"*- 

iv. 839 b . 

25 s ® 

iii. 326 f. 

13 87 

i. 82*. 

14 41, *(LXX)iv. 107 b . 

26 s 

Ext. 371 b . 

14«f. 

iii. 660 b (Kbnig). 

1 4 45 

Ext. 620* (Kautzsch). 

26 7 * n * 18 

iii. S82 b . 

14 8ff * 

Ext. 623 b (Kautzsch). 

14" 

iiL 513 b . 

26 19 

Ext. 617 b (Kautzsch). 

14" 

ii. 5*, 59 b . 

15 

iv. 386 b (Stenning). 

26- 1 ® 

ii. 14*. 

1426 

iv. 904* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

15 4 

iv. 693 b . 

27 2 

iii. 240*. 


nedy). 

15 7 

Ext. 370 b . 

27® 

ii. 178 b . 

1427 

iii. 180*. 

:5 W 

iv. Il9 b . 

28 7 

iv. 606*. 

15 14 * * 

iii. 617*. 

5 s * 

iv. 334». 

28 18 

Ext. 615 b (Kautzsch). 

15-»(LXX) Ext. 371 b . 

15 s7 

Ext. 174*. 

28 14 

Ext. 668 b (Kautzsch). 

1524f. 

i. 6* ; iv. 74*. 

15" 

iv. 624 b . 

30 1S 

Ext. 600 b (Johns). 

15 27 

iv. 73 b , 961. 

15 s8 

Ext. 636* (Kautzsch). 

30" 

iv. 192. 

16 l 

iL 30 b . 

16’-18® 

iv. 386 f. 

31 

iv. 388 b (Stenning). 

16* 

Ext. 371 b . 

16 2 

iii. 113*. 

31" 

i. 169 b . 

17 11 

iii. 472 b . 

16 14 

iv. 407 b ; Ext. 667* 



1 7 25 

i. 7 b ; iii. 472 b . 


(Kautzsch). 


2 Samuel. 

1 7 28 

iv. 173 b . 

17“ 

ii. 192 b . 

1 

iv. 388 h (Stenning). 

18“ 

Ext. 615 b (Kautzsch). 

17 18 

iii. 895 1 ’. 

22-4 

iv. 389* (Stenning). 

20® 

i. 10 b ; ii. 659* n. 

17 40,41 

iv. 553 b (Barnes). 

2® 

i. 17 l b ; ii. 162 b . 

20 18 -“ 

i. 274 b . 

17" 

iv. 498*. 

016 

ii. 343 b . 

20 181 * 

iv. 1 l b (Budde). 

17“ 

iv. 472*. 

024 

ii. 165 f. 

20 38 

ii. 842 b n. ; iv. 73*. 

18 i-j 

iv. 386 b (Stenning). 

3 7 

Ext. 172 b 

21-24 

iv. 391* (Stenning). 

1 8 5-S> 

iv. 387* (Stenning). 

3 ia 

iv. 694*. 

2iift 

iv. 74 b . 

18* 

iii. 463*. 

3 28f. 

i. 510 b . 

2l« 

iii. 344*, 363*. 

18®*. 

iv. 12*. 

3" 

iv. 29 l b (Mackie). 

21“ 

i. 525*; iv. 334\ 

18’ 

iii. 894 b n. 

45.7 

ii. 502*. 

21’*3ff. 

Ext. 668 b (Kautzsch). 

18? 

i. 814*. 

5-8* 

iv. 389 (Stenning). 

21“ 

L 562 h (H. A. White), 

18"* 

Ext. 654 b (Kautzsch). 

5® 

ii. 329* (Mackie). 


684*; ii. 523*. 

19 

iv. 387 b (Stenning). 

6 3 

Ext. 637* (Kautzsch). 

22® 

ii. 24*; iv. 288* (Selbie). 

19* 

ii. 404*. 

6® 

ii. 8*; iii 463*, 894 b ; 

0088 

ii. 150*. 

19“ 

iiL 128* n., 363*. 


iv. 36 b . 

23 1 

iv. 36*. 

19 1 S. 18 

iii. 882* (Selbie). 

08.14 

iv. 36 b . , | 

23**® 

iv. 151". 


EXTRA VOL.—57 
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2 Samuel— continued. 


23* 

i 38 b ; iL 273 b 779*. 

23 11 

i. 48*. 

23 ,lf * 

iv. 475*. 

23“ 

iiL 410 b (Bennett). 

23® 

ii. 306 a . 

23* 1 

L 232 b . 

23 82f * 

iv. 475*. 

23 s4 

iii. 738 b . 

2385 

iiL 638*. 

24 1 

24 1 (cf. 1 

iv. 408*; Ext. 288 f. 

Ch 21 1 ) 

iv. 116 b . 

24® 

L 557 b : iv. 674 b . 

24 lf 

iv. 410 b ; Ext 639* 
(Kautzsch). 

1 Kings. 

1® 

iv. 224. 

l® 

Ext. 616* (Kautzsch). 

184 

Ext. 653 b (Kautzsch). 

2 i-u 

L 67l b (H. A. White); 
ii. 659 b . 

219 

iv. 181*; Ext 172 b . 

289 

Ext. 172 b . 

2 ® 

L 6 *; Ext 649* 
(Kautzsch). 

2” 

iv. 72. 

237 

ii. 838. 

039 

iv. 465 h ; Ext 600 b 
(Johns). 

3 1 

iL 862 b . 

3 m. 

ii. 862 f. 

3 4 

Ext. 661 b (Kautzsch). 

3 4 -» 

iL 863* 

3 ®- 15 

iv. 601*. 

41-19 

ii. 863*. 

4® 

iv. 73*. 

4 i» 

ii. 117*. 

4®°-® 4 [Heb. 

4®-5 14 ] 

ii. 863*. 

494 

iL 861 b . 

499 

iiL 45 b (Hastings) 

4“ 

iiL 215*. 

4® 

iiL 613 b ; iv. 140 b . 

5 4 <“> 

iii. B83 b 

515 -M 

iL 863*'. 

6 7 

iv. 179 b . 

6H-14 

iL 863 b . 

015-99 

iL 863 b . 

6 18 

iii 8 b . 

09Df. 

iv. 495 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy). 

028-98 

iL 864*. 

099f. 

iL 864*. 

082.85 

iL 864*; Ext 170 b . 

088b 

ii. 864*. 

71-U 

iL 864*. 

715-91 

iii. 881* (Whitehouse). 

715-99 

ii. 864*. 

7®* 

Ext. 671* (Kautzsch). 

7® 

iL 864*. 

797-87 

iL 864*. 

799. 86 

Ext 170*. 

788-4. 

ii. 864*. 


1 Kings— continued. 


7® 

iv. 963 b ; Ext 373*. 

745-51 

iL 864*. 

7« 

iv. 495 b . 

8 1 ' 1 * 

iL 864. 

8 si. 

iv. 74 b . 

8 la 

Ext 629* (Kautzsch). 

gl4-0f 

iL 864\ 

8 ® 

Ext 680 b (Kautzsch). 

827 

Ext.280*(Fairweather) l 
679 b (Kautzsch). 

8 " 

Ext. 689* (Kautzsch). 

8 ® 

iv. 12 *. 

8 s4 

iv. 39*. 

8 ®» 

iv. 72*. 

91-9 

ii. 864 b . 

910«1()S9 

ii. 865*. 

9201 . 

iv. 74 b . 

996-98 

iv. 804* n. 

10 ® 

L 162 b . 

10 14 

iii. 420 b . 

10‘* 

iv. 802 b . 

10 17 

ii. 226* ; iii. 420 b n. 

10 ® 

iv. 804* 11 . 

10 ® 

L 184% 188* n.; iii. 
125 b . 

ni-i8 

ii. 865*. 

11 7 

Ext. 635* (Kautzsch). 

lli^r. 

iiL 820 b . 

II 14 -® 

ii. 865*. 

1119 

iv. 674 b . 

1128-95 

ii. 865 b ; iv. 267 b (Tay¬ 
lor). 

H96-40 

ii. 865 b . 

H30f. 

Ext. 677 b (Kautzsch). 

1130-99 

Ext. 173 f. 

101-24 

ii. 866 *. 

12 11 

iv. 419 b . 

12 18 

iv. 222 b . 

1028-84 

L 341 b ; ii. 866 *. 

12 27 

Ext. 698 b (Kautzsch). 

12 ® 

Ext. 613 b (Kautzsch). 

12 31 

iv. 74 b . 

12 32 

Ext. 662 b (Kautzsch). 

12 ® 

iv. 72*. 

I31-8* 

ii. 866 *. 

13 2 

i. 518 b . 

13 4 

iii. 326 b . 

1311-82 

iii. 594 f. 

13® 

iii. 595* n. 

14 

ii. 866 . 

14® 

Ext. 654* (Kautzsch). 

14® 

iv. 506 b . 

15 18 

ii. 117*. 

15® 

iii. 328 b . 

16®(LXX; 

\ iv. 761*. 

16 34 

ii. 61 b , 379 b ; iv. 429 h . 

17 1 

Ext. 654* (Kautzsch). 

17211 . 

Ext. 665* (Kautzsch). 

18 21 

iL 288 b . 

18® 

iv. 910 (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy). 

18« 

i. 450 b . 

18 48 

iv. 39*. 

19 14 

Ext. 647* (Kautzsch). 


1 Kings — continued. 


19 ,# 

Ext 173 b 

19 l9b 

Ext. 17 l b . 

l 9 19l. 

Ext. 655* (Kautzsch). 

20 ® 

Ext. 661* (Kautzsch). 

20* 4 

Ext. 374* 

20 84 

iii. 620 b ; iv. 804\ 

20 ®*’ 

Ext. 174*. 

20 39f ’ 

iii. 660 b (Konig), 871 b 
(A. R. 8 . Kennedy). 

21 

ii. 867*. 

001-28 

iii. 360 b , 361 b (Patrick). 

2117ff. 

Ext. 655* (Kautzsch). 

22 8ir * 

Ext 656* (Kautzsch). 

22 1 ® 

iii. 626* (Selbiej. 

22 11 

Ext. 174* (Kbnig), 677 b 
(Kautzsch). 

22 18 

Ext. 643 b (Kautzsch). 

22 18ff * 

iii. 361. 

22 ®*- 

iv. 116 b . 

22 ® 

iii. 113 b (Paterson). 

22 ® b 

ii. 868 b . 

22 ® 

i. 258*. 

2 Kings. 

12-17* 

ii. 868 *. 

01-18 

ii. 868 *. 

O.J 

Ext. 656 b (Kautzsch). 

012 

Ext. 655* (Kautzsch). 

018 

Ext. 171 b . 

3 

iii. 411. 

3® 

Ext. 602* (Johns). 

397 

iv. 334 b ; Ext. 619*, 
635 b (Kautzsch). 

4 1 

Ext. 602 b (Johns). 

4 8 ff. 

Ext. 375 b . 

4 18 

iiL 328*. 

4® 

Ext. 662* (Kautzsch). 

429 

iv. 357*. 

5 11 

iv. 624 b 

5 17 

Ext. 635 b (Kautzsch). 

6 *iiff. 

Ext. 655 b (Kautzsch). 

6 ® 

ii. 39 b , 432*. 

7® 

i. 184 b . 

8 91 

iv. 962*. 

o’-io® 

ii. 867*. 

9® 1 * 

ii. 564* 11. 

9371 . 

Ext. 372 b 

98 M. 

ii. 565*, 656 b . 

10 1 

ii. 565* n. 

10 18 

iL 565 b n. 

10 12ff ’ 

iv. 478“; Ext 372 b . 

10 15 

Ext. 659* (Kautzsch). 

10 18 

Ext 683 b (Kautzsch). 

11 

i. 195 f. 

ll 4 

iv. 73* n. 

H4ff. 

Ext. 650* (Kautzsch). 

1119 

i. 314*. 

12 10 

iv. 74*; Ext 620* 
(Kautzsch). 

12 u 

iv. 73 b . 

12 21 

ii. 790 b . 

l 3 15ff. 

Ext. 650 b (Kautzsch) 

] 4 8 . 11 

iii. 137*. 

I 48 - 1 4 

ii. S 68 b . 
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2 Kings — continued. 

2 

KINGS — continued. 

1 Chronicles — continued. 

14” 

L 80*. 

23” 

L S00*; iii. 617 b . 

18” 

i 6 b . 

14*2 

it. 843 b , 844 b . 

23 s * 

iv. 77 b . 

20 * 

ii 306». 

14* 

iL 744 b . 

2321-21 

iii. 687*. 

20 ® 

L 684*. 

15® 

iv. 844* n„ 899* (White- 

24 7 

iv. 498 b . 

21 * (of. 

18 


house). 

25* 

i 229*. 

24*) 

iv. 116 b , 408*; Ext. 

15* 

iii. 340* (Taylor). 

25«- 

Ext. 371 b . 


288 f., 730*. 

15“ 

iii. 340*. 

25“ 

iv. 73. 

22 14 

iii. 420 b . 

15* 

iii. 736*, 737". 

25“-* 

ii 870*. 

23“ 

L 318*. 

15* 

i 186*. 



242 

i. 7*. 

16* 

i 53 b . 


1 Chronicles. 

24* 

iv. 71 b . 

16* 

Ext. 619* (Kantzsch). 

1 * 

iv. 17a b . 

248 .il 

L 6 b . 

16* 

i 646 b ; iv. 266 b (Tay- 

1 ” 

iii. 487. 

24 7ff - 

iv. 91 f. 


lor). 

2 ® 

iii. 215*. 

24” 

iL 125*. 

16" 

Iii. 1 *. 

2 - 1 -* 

iii. 232*. 

25 

iv. 92*. 

1612*. 

iv. 72*. 

084 

iv. 462 h . 

25 4 

iL 124 b , 171* n., 348 b . 

17-19 

ii. 867*. 

2»4-41 

iv. 959 b (Bennett). 

26 1 

L 5 b . 

17 3 

iv. 473. 

249 

iii. 197*. 

26” 

iv. 756*. 

17 4 

L 187 b ; iv. 559*. 

086 

iv. 204*, 502*; Ext. 

26 16 

iv. 472 b . 

177-18. 21-24 

ii. 868 f. 


659 b (Kautzscb). 

26 18 

iii 673* (Driver). 

17 24-41 

ii. 869*. 

3 7 

iii. 558 b . 

27“® 

iL 31*. 

l 7 27f. 

iv. 73“. 

3“ 

ii. 127*. 

29* 

iL 182*. 

178 ! 

iii. 542 f.; iv. 689 b . 

4“* 

ii. 128 b 

29* 

iL 229*; iii. 734* (Hast 

18 1 "* 

ii. 869*. 

4 ia 

iv. 825*. 


ings). 

18* 

iii. 510 b (A. R. S. Ken- 

411 * 

ii. 128 k . 

29* 

iii. 421 b . 


nedy); Ext. 620 b , 

4 Mb 

ii. 128». 

29“ 

iv. 38*. 


628* (Kautzsch). 

4 17l. 

ii. 129*. 

29” 

Ext. 171“- 

18®-” 

ii. 869 b . 

4 1B 

iii. 820». 


2 Chronicles. 

18 13 -"-20 1B ii. 869 f. ! 

4“ 

Ext. 85*. 


l 8 isff. 

i. 188 b . 

4 21f. 

ii. 125 f. 

l 8 

iL 171*. 

18”"” 

ii 869 b . 

4 22 

ii. 551"; iii. 410*. 

2 8f * 

ii. 389*. 

18” 

iv. 191 b . 

4 2*b 

ii. 118 1 ; iii. 518'\ 

2 18 

ii. 390*. 

18* 

iii 820 b . 

4« 

iii. 501*. 

3 1 

iiL 437. 

18* 

iii. 895 b . 

5” 

i. 55*. 

3 3 

ii. 62 b . 

19®-* 

i 188». 

5 19 

ii. 833*. 

3 4 

iv. 21 * (Davies). 

19 1 * 

i. 379 11 . 

1 03-16. 80-88 i 0». > 

3® 

iiL 682 b . 

19 s " 

iv. 410 b . 

013. ia 

iv. 70*. 

4 7 

iL 58 b . 

19 37 (= Is) 


044 (29) 

iii. 4*. 

029 

ii. 264*. 

37“ 

iii. 554 f.; iv. 476 f. 

072 («) 

iii. 4 b . 

7 s 

iv. 37 b . 

20 1 "® 

ii 870\ 

712b 

ii. 130 b . 

8 1L 

ii. 389*. 

20 6 

i 684“. 

714-1* 

iii. 232*. 

8 4 

iv. 804“ n. 

20 ®“” 

ii. 377 b ; iv. 628* (Pin- 

7“ 

iL 129 b ; iv. 180 1 ' 

9* 

L 162 b . 


dies). 

720-23 

L 274". 

9“ 

iiL 420". 

20 12ff * 

i. 187*. 

720-29 

iv. 51 l b (Bennett). 

9 14 

L 135*. 

20 ”*• 

ii. 870*. 

720-2? 

ii. 130-'. 

9 1 * 

iiL 420" n. 

21 

ii. 870*. 

734 

L 55*. 

gw 

iL 45 b . 

21 * 

Ext. 619* (Kantzsch). 

739 

ii 132*. 

gjQ 

iv. 804“ n .; Ext. 

21 18 

iii. 123 b . 

8 «* 

ii. 131*. 


360*. 

21 “ 

iv. 843. 

8 8 

iii. 343*. 

11 ” 

Ext. 617 b (Kautssch). 

22. 23 

Ext. 699* (Kantzsch). 

928 

iv. 93 b . 

11 “ 

i. 8 “. 

22*-23* 

ii. 870*. 

11 ” 

L 38 b . 

12 s 

iv. 627*. 

22 4 

iv. 74*. 

1122 

iii. 410 b (Bennett). 

13 a 

iii. 180*. 

004. a 

iv. 73 b . 

1186 

iii 738 b . 

13* 

Ext. 171 b . 

22 “- 

iv. 76 f. 

ii” 

iii. 638*. 

14® 

i. 536 b n. 

22” 

Ext. 605* (Johns). 

12 28 

iv. 961 b . 

149-18 

iv. 977. 

22 12f * 

Ext. 700 b (Kautzsch). 

13* 

iv. 498 b . 

15® 

L 206 b . 

23"- 

Ext. 700 b (Kautzsch). 

13* 

Ext. 637* (Kautzsch). 

16” 

i. 518 b ; iv. eiO 6 . 

23‘ 

i. 192 b , 217 b ; iii 307*; 

13® 

iii. 894 b . 

17 7 

iii. 577 b . 


iv. 77*. 

13” 

iii. 581* (Selbie). 

18® 

iii. 626* (Selbie). 

23 7 

ii 299*. 

15" 

iii. 4*. 

18 20 

Ext. 288 b . 

237b 

iv. 933 b . 

16(asbear- 

19® 

iv. 400*. 

23 8f * 

iv. 77*. 

ing 

on 

20 1 ® 

Ext. 371 b . 

23” 

iv. 798. 

date 

of 

2ii2ff. 

i. 690 b . 

0310 . it 

iii. 415 b (Bennett). 

Psalter) iv. 148*. 

21 ” 

iii. 325. 

23” 

iii. 673 1 s iv. 628 b . 

| 18” 

iv. 356*. 

21 » 

L 596*. 
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2 Chronicles— continued . 


23 

i. 195 f. 

23® 

ii. 62*, 593 b n. 

24 5 -» 

iii. 422f. 

24*>-» 

iv. 960 f. 

24* 

ii. 790 b . 

25* 

ii. 790**. 

26®* 1 ® 

iv. 844*. 

26 7 

L 135 b ; Ext. 85*. 

26 16ff * 

iv. 72*. 

26i6-» 

i. 206 b . 

28* 

Ext. 099 b (Kautzsch). 

28 8 ' 15 

iii. 736 b . 

28* 

iv. 902*. 

2922.M 

iv. 93*. 

29* 

iv. 37 b . 

29 s4 

iv. 93* 

30^* 

iiL 687 b . 

32* 

ii 25 b . 

33 11 * 1 * 

iii. 232*. 

33 w 

ii. 436 b . 

34* 

iv. 74*. 

35 lu 

iii. C87 b . 

35* 

iii. 22 * (Selbie). 

36* 

L 538 b ; ii 559*. 


Ezra. 

1 * 

iv. 493. 

2* 

iii. 510 b . 

236*. 

iv. 81*. 

241 

iv. 37*. 

2411. 

iv. 74 b . 

06° 

iii. 485 b . 

2 54ff - 

iv. 74 b . 

2®* 

iv. 839*. 

2* 

iii. 421 b . 

270 

iv. 93 b . 

3* 

iv. 493. 

3 2ff. 

Ext. 709* (Kautzsch). 

3 8 

iv. 493 b . 

3 im. 

iii 613*. 

4 6 

iv. 958*. 

48-24 

i 823*. 

4 M 

i. 189*; iii 634. 

5» 

iv. 690*. 

5 ia 

iv. 493 b , 

6 1W * 

iii. 687. 

yif. 

iv. 80 b . 

7 1 "* 

i. 79*. 

7* 

iv. 73 b . 

7* 

iv. 420 b . 

7 7 

iv. 81*. 

712.11 

Ext. 71 (Kautzsch). 

725 

Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). 

8 a 

iv. 80*, 89*. 

8 10 

ii. 789*. 

8 * 

iv. 80*. 

8 17 

iii. 5l9 b . 

8 “ 

iii. 2l4 b . 

glBL 

iv. 80*. 

8 * 

iv. 80*, 81*. 

8 ®-» 

iv. 40 b . 

g22 

Ext. 375\ 

8 * 

iii. 114*. 

10 * 

iii. 197 b . 


I 1 -* 

Nehemiah. 

iii. 507. 

2 1 * 

iv. 428*. 

3 11 

i. 317 b . 

3 14 

iv. 204*. 

412(8) 

iii. 508 b n. 

5 lff. 

iv. 466 f. 

5 3f. 

Ext. 602 b (Johns). 

5 17 

Ext. 48*. 

6 8 

ii. 1 *. 

7 7 

iii. 510. 


iv. 81*, 92*. 

7* 

iv. 37*. 

744f. 

iv. 74 b . 

7 52 

iii. 485 b . 

768 ff. 

iv. 81*. 

768 

iv. 90 b , 839*. 

770ff. 

iii. 421 b . 

778 

iv. 93 b . 

8-10 

i. 200 ; iv. 81, 644. 

8 lf - * 

Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). 

8 4 

iv. 173. 

8 s 

iv. 849*. 

10 81 

iv. 81 b , 318 b . 

10 32 

iii. 422 b . 

10 s ® 

iv. 93 f. 

1Q3S-40 

iv. 93 b . 

1110-12 

iv. 81* 

121-7 

iv. 92*. 

12 s 

iv. 35 1 (Selbie). 

12 28 

iv. 756*. 

12 s8 

i. 317 b . 

12 44 

iv. 94*. 

12 46 

iii. 613*. 

13 J 

iii. 399*. 

13 5 

iv. 93 b . 

13® 

iii. 509. 

13 1( ML 

iv. 93 b . 

13 14 

iii. 583* (Hastings). 

13 15 -22 

iv. 31 S'*. 

13 2 ® 

iii. 646 h (Hastings). 

13 28 

Ext. 69*. 

1* 

Esther. 

iii. 243 b (Patrick). 

2 ® 

iii. 435* n. 

4 14 

i. 704 b . 

7® 

ii. 317*; Ext. 172*. 

glO.14 

iv. 23* n. 

1® 

Job. 

Ext. 288 b . 

121 

iii. 225 b ; iv. 63 b . 

2 « 

iL 264*. 

3® 

iii. 210 b ; iv. 427 b ; Ext. 

3“ 

670 b (Kautzsch). 
iii. 7 b 

3 !2* 

Ext. 170 b . 

3 14 

iv. 17h\ 

421 

ii. 192*. 

0® 

ii. 37*; iv. 694* (Wil- 

6 l ® 

son). 

Ext. 375*. 

6!9 

iv. 694* (Wilson). 

; 7» 

iii. 244 b (Hastings). 


J OB — continued. 


9® 

L 192 b , 218*; iiL 895 f. 

9 1 * 

iv. 194 b (Selbie). 

9 32ff. 

Ext. 730 b (Kautzsch). 

9 s ® 

i. 573 b . 

10 17 

L 370 b 

12 19 (AV) 

iv. 101 b 

13 4 

iii. 322*. 

14 4 

Ext. 666 b (Kautzsch) 

1413 s. 

iv. 232 b . 

I414 

i. 370 b . 

15® 

iii. 29* n. 

15® 7 

iii. 632* (Taylor). 

16 1 * 

iii. 128* (A. R. S. Ken 
nedy), 325 b (Mao 
alister). 

16 1 ® 

ii. 61 b . 

l 6 i*ff. 

Ext. 731* (Kautzsch) 

17 

i. 500*. 

17® 

iv. 672 b (Selbie), 798* 

18® 

L 348 b ; ui. 24 b . 

18 1S 

ii. 288*. 

19 19 

ii. 478 b . 

19 24 

iii. 88 b . 

19 s ® 

ii. 224*; iv. 211% 232 b . 

l 9 26f. 

ii. 667 b . 

l 9 25fr. 

Ext. 730* 731* 

(Kautzsch). 

20 17 

iv. 287 b (Selbie). 

20 * 

ii. 190 b . 

21 17 

iii. 24 b . 

21 19 

iv. 925*. 

2 iiwr. 

Ext. 730 b (Kautzsch). 

2 l» 

Ext. 373 b . 

22 »> 

iL 506 b . 

23 s 

iv. 625* (Hastings). 

24 11 

iii. 592 b (Macalister). 

26 1 - 

iv. 194 b (Selbie). 

26 ls 

i. 192 b ; iii. 210 b . 

077-23 

ii. 667*. 

28 

ii. 667*. 

28 1 

ii. 8 *. 

28 1 ’ 11 

iii. 374*. 

28 4 

ii. 23*. 

28 u 

ii. 23*. 

28 1 ® 

iii. 733 b ; iv. 314 b . 

29® 

iii. 592 b (Macalister). 

30 13 

Ext. 369 b . 

30 18 

i. 453 b . 

31 23 

ii. 381*. 

3133 

i. 840 b . 

32-37 

Ext. 730* (Kautzsch). 

32* 

L 189*. 

32® 

ii. 475 b . 

3232-w 

ii. 665 b . 

33 s3 

iii. 351 b . 

35 10 

iv. 36* (Selbie). 

37 18 

iii. 397* (Patrick). 

38 lft * 

Ext. 731* (Kautzsch). 

38 u 

ii. 390 b . 

38 1 * 

i. 701*. 

38 17 

iii. 625 b n. (Hastings). 

38® 1 

i. 192*; iii. 632*, 895 f. 

38 82 

i. 144*, 191 b 5 iiL 307*. 

39 17 

iii. 635. 
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J OB— continued, 

41 11 (of. Ho 

ll 85 ) iv. 66*. 

41“ iii. 505 b (Hastings.) 


Psalms. 


2 

iv. 124 9 571* (Sanday); 
Ext. 727* (Kautzsch). 

2* 

iv. 162* (Davison). 

2 1 * 

iii. 6* n. 

4 

iv. 154 b . 

4 1 

L 704 b . 

4 a 

iii. 89*. 

5 

iv. 154 b . 

S 1 

iv. 150 b . 

6 

iv. 154 b . 

6» 

iv. 232*. 

8* 

iv. 162* (Davison). 

8 4 

iv. 576*. 

8 5 

iii. 226* 

8 «r. 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

9 (title] 

| iv. 154 b . 

9“ 

iv. 150 b . 

9 1# 

iv. 154*. 

10 

i. 25 b . 

ll 2 

00 

ll 4 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

13* 

iv. 450* (Nestle). 

14* 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

14* 

iv. 188* (Woods). 

14 T 

iv. 147 b . 

15** 

Ext. 726 b (Kautzsch). 

16* 

ii. 229 b . 

16 8 

Ext. 172 b . 

16 9 * 11 

iv. 159 b (Davison). 

16“ 

i. 500* ; iv. 232*; Ext. 
669*,728* (Kautzsch). 

17* 

L 731 b . 

17* 

Ext. 726* (Kautzsch). 

17 14 

ii. 294 h . 

17“ 

iv. 159*, 232*, 991*; Ext. 
728* (Kautzsch). 

18 

iv. 151*. 

18 4 

i. 269*; ii. 24*. 

18“* 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

18“ 

i. 377 b . 

18 11 

Ext. 644* (Kautzsch). 

18“ 

iv. 287 b . 

18 21 * 

Ext. 726* (Kautzsch). 

18 28 

i. 348 b . 

18 s * 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

18“ 

ii. 150*. 

18“ 

i. 704 b . 

19 4 

iii. 124* (Hastings). 

19 41, 

iv. 627 b (Pinches). 

19 5 

iii. 272 b (Mackie). 

19* 

iii. 272 b . 

19*«- 

Ext. 725 b (Kautzsch). 

20* 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

20* 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

21“ 

ii. 476 b . 

22 

ii. 307*; iv. 153* (Davi¬ 
son). 

22* 

ii. 470 b ; iv. 34* (Selbie). 

22 7fr - 

Ext. 725 b (Kautzsch). 


Psalms — continued, 

22“ iv. 25* (Selbie). 

22“ iv. 162* (Davison). 

22 ( 21 ) 

(from 
Cairo 
Palimp¬ 
sest of 
H e x a- 


pla) 

iv. 444. 

22^ 

iv. 124*. 

22 38ff * 

Ext. 728* (Kautzsch). 

22“ 

L 312*. 

23 s 

iv. 615 b (Hastings). 

24* 

Ext. 270 b . 

247ff. 

Ext. 629* (Kautzsch). 

047. • 

ii. lll b . 

25 

i. 25 b ; iv. 147 b . 

26 7 

iii. 93 b . 

27 4 

iv. 150 b . 

098-10 

iv. 603 b . 

099 

i. 610*. 

29 10 

ii. 23 b . 

30 (title) 

iv. 153 b . 

30 9 

iv. 232 s . 

31* 

Ext. 728* (Kautzsch). 

31 14 

Ext. 374*. 

30H. 

Ext. 726* (Kautzsch). 

34 7 

Ext. 285 b . 

35* 

L 258 b ; iv. 41. 

35“ 

ii. 288*. 

37 

L 25 b ; iv. 925*. 

37 14 

L 477 b . 

37“ 

Ext. 727* (Kautzsch). 

38 (title) 

iv. 154 b . 

38* 

iii. 324* (Macalister). 

38 14 

iv. 229*. 

38 17 

ii. 288*. 

39 11 

iii. 324* (Macalister). 

39” 1 * 

Ext. 725* (Kautzsch). 

40* 

iv. 193*. 

40 7 

Ext. 680 b (Kautzsch). 

41* 

i. 846*. 

41 11 

Ext. 726 b (Kautzsch). 

42* 

iii. 399 b (Selbie). 

42 7 

iv. 899*. 

42 u 

ii. 317 b . 

43* 

ii 317 b . 

44 

iv. 152 b . 

44 1Mr ' 

Ext. 726 a (Kautzsch). 

45 

iv. 152*, 155*, 160*. 

45 l 

ii. 469 f.; iv. 974 b . 

45 s 

iii. 127* (Mackie). 

45 7 

iv. 756 b (Selbie). 

45“ 

Ext. 172 b . 

45“ 

iii. 636 b n. 

46 

iv. 153* (Davison). 

46 (45) *-* 


(f r o m 
Milan 


Palimp¬ 
sest of 
Hexa- 

pla) iv. 444. 

47 91 - Ext. 727 b (Kautzsch). 


Psalms— continued. 

48 14 

iv. 168* (Davison). 

49 

iv. 925. 

49* 

iv. 270 b . 

49 11 

ii 479*. 

49 14 

iv. 232 b , 991*. 

49“ 

iv. 159** b (Davison). 

49“ 

Ext. 728* (Kantzsch). 

50 s 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

50** 

Ext. 686 b (Kautzsch). 

50“* 

Ext. 726 b (Kautzsch). 

50“ 

L 477 b ; iv. 35*. 

51* 

iL 479*. 

51» 

iv. 174* (Hastings); Ext 
666 1 ,725* (Kautzsch). 

51” 

ii. 403 b . 

51“ 

ii. 6 7*; Ext 726* 
(Kautzsch). 

51 14 

i 307 b . 

51“ 

Ext. 686 b (Kautzsch). 

51 18t 

iv. 150 b . 

53 

iv. 154* (Davison). 

53* 

L 857 b n. 

54 

iv. 154* (Davison). 

54® 

ii. 67 b . 

53 

iv. 154* (Davison). 

55 12t 

iv. 150 b . 

55” 

iv. 40 b . 

56 (title) 

iv. 154*. 

56 1 

ii. 747 b . 

57 

iv. 153* (Davison). 

58 

iv. 153*. 

58 2 

Ext. 724 b (Kautzsch). 

58 4 

iv. 460 b . 

58^ 

iii. 210* (Whitehouse) 

58 11 

Ext. 726 b (Kautzsch) 

59 

iv. 153*. 

59“ 

ii. 266 b . 

60 (title) 

iv. 155*. 

60 

iv. 508 b . 

60 8 

ii. 34*. 

60® 

iv. 508 b . 

60 10 

Ext. 171 b . 

62* 

L 813*. 

63 4 

iv. 39*. 

65“ 

iv. 288* (Selbie). 
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8 11 
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2020-25 
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Isaiah. 
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•23 11 
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24 
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Ext. 686 ® (Kautzsch). 
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13* 

ii. 25*. 


(Kautzsch). 

1 1S 
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i. 616 b . 
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iv. 629 b . 
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13^- 
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•25 s 
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house). 
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(Kautzsch). 
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25 1 ® 
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2 13 ** 
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1412 
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25 11 

ii. 33*. 
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a 28 
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iii. 124*. 
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iv. 129® n. 
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6 s ® 
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iii. 637 b . 
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house). 
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Ext. 167*. 
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Ext. 369 b . 
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(Kautzsch). 
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ii. 470 b . 

10 s 
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iv. 477 b . 
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iv. 318 b . 
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iv. 835 b . 

35 7 

iii. 673 b n. (Hastings). 

59® 

Ext. 710 b (Kautzsch). 
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iL 492®, 869 b . 
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Ext. 697* (Kautzsch). 
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iv. 34 b (Selbie). 
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14 f. 
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38 
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iii. 479*. 
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ii. 482*. 
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iv. 829 f. 

16 7 

Ext. 615* (Kautzsch). 
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ings). 
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iv. 798. 
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10 

i. 378*. 

28® f - 

iv. 117 b . 

52 

ii. 870*. 

1116 

iv. 636 b 

29 8f * 

iv. 467*. 

52“ 

iv. 73 f. 

ll 2 ® 

iii. 618*, 738*. 

29” 

iv. 105*. 



l 2 ift 

Ext. 678* (Kautzsch). 

29“ 

iv. 73 b . 


Lamentations. 

1217 ft 

Ext. 678 b (Kautzsch). 

30 11 

i. 77*. 

1211 . 

Ext. 726 b (Kautzsch). 

1218 

Ext. 175*. 

30 s1 

i. 703*. 

2 K.ni. 

Ext. 725 b (Kautzsch). 

12 - 2-38 

iv. 117 b . 

31 J "(cf.Gn 


V 

iv. 36 b . 

13 » 

ii. 835 b . 

35“- 2u , 1 


2 ® 

iii. 22 b . 

1318 ft 

iii. 872 b . 

S 10 2 ) 

iv. 193*. 

2 “ 

iii. 128* n. 

13 18 * « 

ii. 83o b . 

31“ 

i. 478*. 

2 “ 

Ext. 725 b (Kautzsch). 

14 ® 

iv. 116 b . 

31“ 

Ext. 369 b . 

2 17 

Ext. 725 b (Kautzsch). 

1414 . 19 

ii. 661*. 

31 28f * 

Ext. 689 b (Kantzsch). 

2 28 

iv. 632 b . 

14 14 * » 

iii. 614 ; Ext. 730*. 

31 s1 ** 4 

Ext. 697* (Kautzscli). 

3“ 

ii. 28 b . 

16 ia - 

Ext. 702 b (Kautztch). 

31“ 

iv. 119*. 

32111. 

Ext. 725 b (Kautzsch). 

16* 

Ext. 77 b . 

31«“- 

iii. 72 b . 

3« 

iv. 287 b . 

16 4 

iv. 632 b . 

32™- 

Ext. 678* (Kautzsch). 

3®» 

iv. 34 b . 

16® 

Ext. 171 f. 

32 10ff * 

i. 798*. 

3 64& 

Ext. 726 b (Kautzsch). 

16“ 

iv. 286* (Mackie). 

33“ 

i. 314*. 

4® 

iv. 25\ 

16“ 

Ext. 77 b . 

33“ 

ii. 563 b . 

4 7 

iii. 498 b n.; iv. 314 b . 

17 4 

Ext. 76 b . 

33“ 

iv. 77 b . 

411 

Ext. 725 b (Kautzsch). 

1722*. 

Ext. 703* (Kautzsch). 

33 21f * 

iv. 77 b . 

4“ 

Ext. 725 b (Kautzsch). 

18 2 

Ext. 689 b (Kautzsch). 

34® 

Ext. 602 b (Johns). 

4 17 

iii. 22 b . 

18 28 

Ext. 675 b (Kautzsch). 

34“ 

Ext. 619* (Kautzsch). 

4» 

in. 22 b . 

OfflU 94 

Ext. 617 b (Kautzsch). 

34 1 «. 

iii. 576* (Ferries). 

421c. 

Ext. 726 b (Kautzsch). 

20 2M - 

Ext. 619* (Kautzsch). 

35 

iv. 203 f.; Ext. 659* 

5® 

iii. 634*. 

20 “ 

iv. 318*. 


(Kautzsch). 

5 7 

Ext. 726 * (Kautzscli). 

20 26 

iv. 334 b . 

36 lfr * 

Ext. 677* (Kautzsch). 

5“ 

iii. 637*. 

20^ 

iv. 119 b . 

36» 

iii. 739 b ; iv. 945 b . 

5“ 

iii. 369 b . 

20 29 

i. 236 b . 

36** 

Ext. 677* (Kautzsch). 



20 49 ( 21 ®) 

Ext. 175*. 

38 7 

Ext. 605* (Johns). 


Ezekiel. 

Ol6ft 

Ext. 703* (Kantzsch). 

39* 

iv. 377*, 407*. 

1 * 

iv. 763*. 

21“ (“) 

Ext. 175*. 

39 s * “ 

i. 229*; iii. 203 b , 514; 

jiff. 

Ext. 676* (Kautzsch). 

21 al (*®> 

iii. 128* ; iv. 107 b , 598 b , 


iv. 190 f., 989*. 

I 5 ff. 

Ext. 644 b (Kautzscli). 


601 b (Whitehouse). 

S9 4 

Ext. 37l b . 

114 

iii. 120 b . 

21 26 <»> 

iii. 398 b (Purves); iv. 

39“ 

iii 503 b . 

1271 . 

Ext. 640* (Kautzsch). 


79*. 

39 1 ® 

Ext. 605* (Johns). 

2® 

iv. 117 b . 

22 6ff * 

Ext. 704 b (Kautzsch). 

40 7 -43® 

ii. 870*. 

29ff. 

Ext. 676 b (Kautzsch). 

23 16 

iv. 102 * (Selbie). 

41 17 

ii. 162*; Ext. 375*. 

2io 

iv. 946* (Kenyon). 

2323 

iii. 10 b . 

42ift 

Ext. 674 b (Kautzsch). 

3® 

iv. 621*. 

0337 

iv. 334 b . 

43 wr - 

Ext. 677 b (Kautzsch). 

3141 . 

Ext. 673* (Kautzsch). 

24 s 

Ext. 175*. 

441 

Ext. 95*. 

3* 

Ext. 175 b . 

043-5 

iii. 662*. 

4418 

iv. 181. 

3* 

Ext. 175 b . 

046.10 

ii. 40*. 

46 4 

ii. 305 b . 

4 1 

iv. 944 b . 

2415ft ( e f. 


46* 

iv. 176 b . 

41ft 

Ext. 678* (Kautzsch). 

Lv21 lff -) 

iv. 87 b ; Ext 678 b 

48 (and Is 


4 4ff - 

Ext. 678* (Kautzscli). 


(Kautzsch). 

15 f.) 

iii. 412. 

4® 

Ext. 175 b . 

0417. a 

iii. 127*. 

48* 

iii. 202 b , 412 b n. 

4® 

Ext. 175 b . 

2710 

iv. 176 b . 

48“ 

ii. 33*. 

4“ 

Ext. 175 b . 

27 11 

i. 188* n.; ii. 108 b . 

48** 

ii. 553* a. 

4 14 

i. ll b . 

27“ 

i. 584 b ; iv. 269*. 

48 s4 

i. 652*. 

gur. 

Ext. 678* (Kautzsch). 

27“ 

iii. 379*, 659. 

48** 

ii. 142*. 

6 14 

iv. 269 b 

27 19 

ii 482*, 552f.; iv. 847. 

48 * 

iv. 494*. 

7“ 

Ext. 171*. 

27* 

i 382 f. 
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Ezekiel —continued 

Ezekiel— continued. 

Daniel— continued. 

27“ 

L 352 b ; Ext 285». 

48i°a 

iv. 79. 

12 l 

iv. 991 b . 

28» 

iv. 619 b (Flinders 

48 u 

iv. 78*. 

1 * 

iL 119 b ; iv. 232^; Ext 


Petrie). 

48“ 

ii. 563 b . 


305 b . 

28“ 

L 377 b . 


Daniel. 

12 » 

Ext. 716*, 72» 

29** 

iv. 427 f. (Selbie). 



(Kautzsch). 

29* 

iv. 470 f. 

1 » 

i. 553 b ; it 559*. 

12 u 

i. 12 *. 

29** 

iii. 693 b (Max Miiller). 

1 “ 

iv. 615 b . 


Hosea. 

29“ 

iii. 785 b (Hastings). 

iu.it 

iii. 337 f. 


30* 

iv. 176 b . 

2 a 

i. 218 b ; iv. 601*. 

1. 3 

Ext. 174 b . 

30* 

iv. 470 f. 

oar. 

Ext. 294 b . 

1 “- 

iL 421 ft, 740 k . 

30“ 

iv. 536*. 

2 " 

iv. 25 b . 

1 - 

Ext. 672 b (Kantzseh). 

32** 

iv. 427 b (Selbie). 

3«. 

iv. 492 b , 809 b . 

l 4 

Ext. 683 b (Kautzsch). 

32*“- 

Ext 175 b . 

3 21 

ii. 425 b . 

1 * 

iii. 129 f. 

32" 

Ext. 668 b (Kantzseh). 

3* 

Ext. 714 b (Kantzseh). 

OSf. 

Ext. 605* (Johns). 

32** 

i. 229*. 

4 

iii. 327 b . 

250. 

Ext. 645 b (Kantzseh). 

36281*: 

iv. 119*. 

410 a. 

Ext. 714 b (Kautzsch). 

2 * 

Ext. 369*. 

37 **• 

ii. 839* 5 iv. 232* (E. R. 

4“ 

iv. 991*. 

2 11 

iv. 318*; Ext. 687* 


Bernard). 

5“ 

iv. 180 b . 


(Kautzsch). 

37“ 

Ext. 703* (Kantzseh). 

5 11 

i. 270*. 

2160. 

Ext. 692 b (Kautzsch). 

38 £. 

Ext. 704* (Kantzseh). 

528 ft 

iii. 340*(Margoliontli). 

018 

iii. 880 b . 

38 2 -39® 

iii. 212 b . 

g».98 

iii. 340 f.; iv. 906*. 

020. 3Sf. 

Ext. 696 b (Kautzsch). 

38“- 

iv. 314*. 

010 

iv. 39*, 40 b . 

3 2 

iii. 99 b ; iv. 466 b . 

38* 

iv. 170 b . 

6 17 

iv. 513 h . 

3 4 

iii. 880 b ; iv. 107 b ; Ext. 

39* 

iv. 314*. 

6 “ 

Ext. 714 b (Kantzseh). 


620 b ,680* (Kautzsch). 

39 11 

iii. 683 b n. (Hastings). 

7 

i. 552 h ; iii. 227*, 355 h ; 

419 

iv. 291 b (Mackie), 598* 

39“ 

ii. 292*. 


Ext. 44 b . 


(Whitehouse). 

40-48 

Ext. 704* (Kantzseh). 

7* 

ii. 520“. 

4“ 

iv. 335 b . 

40“ 

iv. 80 b . 

79 a 

Ext. 714 b (Kantzseh). 

41 M. 

Ext. 690* (Kautzsch). 

40 4M * 

iv. 78. 

7111 . 

iv. 576“, 581 b , 582*, 583“, 

4 14 

Ext. 662 b (Kautzsch). 

41“ 

ii. 105*. 


584 f., 587 b . 

6 - 

iv. 232* ; Ext. 305 b . 

41“ 

iv. 496 a (A. R. S. Ken- 

714 

Ext. 297*. 

04-6 

iv. 335 b . 


nedy). 

797 

Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). 

6 8 

Ext. 685 b (Kautzsch). 

43“ 

iv. 77 b . 

8 

i. 552 b ; iii. 227*. 

6 8 

iv. 119 b . 

43“ 

iii. 379 b . 

8 “ 

Ext. 714 b (Kautzsch). 

6 7 

i. 840 b . 

449 

i. 325*. 

9 

iii. 227 b . 

7 14 

i. 537 b . 

44«- 

iii. 519*. 

9* 

iv. 116*. 

7“ 

i. 312 b . 

44 M. 

i. 377*; iv. 78*; Ext. 

94-91 

Ext. 714 b (Kautzsch). 

i 

Ext. 688 b (Kautzsch). 


705* (Kautzsch). 

Q9N. 

i. 96 b . 

8 “ 

iii. 588 b . 

447 . is 

Ext. 618* (Kautzsch). 

9“ 

iv. 123 b . 

1 O 4 

iii. 454* (Nicol); Ext. 

44 M. 

iv. 569 b . 

92 M. 

iv. 101 * (Selbie); Ext. 


615* (Kautzsch). 

4411 

iv. 78 b . 


48*. 

10 8 

i. 340 b . 

44“ 

iv. 78 b . 

Q25-27 

i. 556 b . 

, 10 “ 

ii. 73 b . 

44 18£ * 

iv. 77 f. 

9 26f. 

i. 552 b . 

1 10 14 

iv. 473*. 

44“ 

iv. 78 b . 

9 27 

i. 12 *; iii 181 b . 

; ii 1 

iv. 120 *. 

44 17t 

iv. 829*. 

10 4 ®- 

Ext. 714 b (Kautzsch). 

ip 

Ext. 682 b (Kautzsch). 

4417 ft 

iv. 79*. 

10 ® 

iv. 835 b . 

; j 2 2 * 4 ( 8 * 8 ) 

ii. 532 b . 

46“ 

Ext. 601* (Johns). 

10 “ 

iii. 362*. 

12 4 1 3 ) 1 - 

Ext. 638 b (Kautzsch). 

44“ 

ii. 655 b ; Ext 621* 

10 “* “ 

iv. 991 b ; Ext. 286 b . 

12 7 (*) 

iv. 805*. 


(Kantzseh). 

^Qll. 90. 91 

i. 96 b . 

12 »(i°) 

iii. 687*. 

45 lff - 

iv. 79. 

10 21 

iii. 362*; Ext. 293 b . 

12 iaf * (iM*) 

ii. 533 b 

4541 . 

iv. 78 b . 

11 * 

iv. 170*, 433*. 

1214(H) 

Ext. 625* (Kautzsch). 

45“ 

iv. 905* (A. R. S. Ken¬ 

ll 8 

iv. 170 b . 

13 4 

Ext. 680 b (Kautzsch). 


nedy). 

ll 7 

i. 772*. 

13 14 

iii. 888 *; Ext. 668 * 

45 17 

iv. 318 1 . 

ll 7 -» 

iv. 170 b , 433*. 


(Kautzsch). 

45“-* 

i. 200 *. 

ll 8 

iv. 101 b (Selbie). 

13“ 

ii. 13*; iii. 307 b n. 

45“** 

iv. 79*. 

11 “ 

iv. 433*. 

14 a 

iv. 336*. 

45*"* 

in. 6851 

lim. 

iv. 170*. 

14 4 

ii. 67 b . 

46 4f - 

iv. 318*. 

11 “-“ 

iv. 171*. 

14“ 

Ext. 439*. 

46“ 

Ext. 601* (Johns). 

11 “ 

iv. 101 b (Selbie). 


Joel. 

46“** 

iv. 79*. 

U90 

iv. 433*. 


46* 

iv. 78‘- b . 

1 125-80 

iv. 171 b . 

l 4 

iii. 130 b . 

471 a 

Ext. 704 b (Kantzseh). 

ll 86 

Ext. 714 b (Kautzsch). 

2 “ 

Ext. 710* (Kautzsch). 

47“ 

iv. 970 b . 

ll* 87 ' 

iii. 306 b (Taylor). 

2 “ 

ii. 676* (Cameron). 

47* 

Ext. 704 b (Kantzseh). 

ll" 

iii. 413*. 


ii. 675*. 
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Joel— continued. 

Obadiah— continued. 


Nahum— continued. 

ga.i* 


ii. 8381 

V. 10 

iii 580*. 

3* 

iv. 176 b (Max Muller). 



iii. 016 b . 

yy # 10-14 

iii. 579*. 

3 15< * 

iu. 130 b . 

l» 


iv. 507 b (Chapman). 

VV J2-14 

iii. 578*, 680*. 

3 17 

iii. 130f.,277 b (Barnes). 



v 16 

iii. 580*. 


Habakkuk. 



Amos. 

v.iof. 

iii. 578*. 


1 * 


iii. 1 *. 

V.20 

i. 189*; iii. 579 b ; iv. 

l 2 

i. 25 b . 

l®f* 


iv. 463 b . 


437*. 

l 8 

ii. 264 b . 

l 18 


iii. 222 * (Selbie). 

v .»f. 

iii. 580». 

2 1 

i. 25 b . 

2 1 


iii. 123*; Ext. 675* 


Jonah. 

2 * 

ii. 269 b , 272*. 



(Kautzsch). 


2 * 

iii. 895 b . 

2 «-« 


Ext. 602 b (Johns). 

I 7 

iii. 153*. 

3 

ii. 271; iv. 149". 

27 


iL316 h ; iv. 335 b ; Ext. 

l 8 

ii. 748* n. 

3 17 

ii. 30 b . 



662 b (Kautzsch). 

o 

iv. 149 b . 


Zephaniah. 

2 ® 


Ext. 690* (Kautzsch). 

3 1 " 4 

ii. 745 * (K 8 ni;;). 


gnu 


iii. 499 f.; Ext. 668 * 

3* 

i. 799*. 

l l 

iv. 974. 



(Kautzsch). 

3* 

iv. 327*. 

1 * 

iv. 974 b (Selbie). 

3* 


iv. 119 f.; Ext 684" 

4 8 

iii. 328* (Macalister). 

l 4 

iv. 975* (Selbie). 



(Kautzsch). 

410 

ii. 750 b . 

l 8 

iii. 222 * ; iv. 118*. 

3 7f - 


iv. 113 b . 

4 11 

iii. 554 b . 

je. ia 

Ext. 708* (Kautzsch). 

3® 

5* 


Ext. 672 b (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 167*. 


MlCAH. 

l 7 ff. 

I 8 

Ext. 692* (Kautzsch). 
i. 377* ; iv. 975 b . 

5 8 


L 87 b (Taylor); iii. 

] 1-17 

ii. 137 IT. 

jSb. 9b 

iv. 974 b (Selbie). 



895 f. 

l 5 (LXX) 

iv. 119 b n. 

l 11 

iii. 218*. 

5 ,8fr * 


Ext. 691 b (Kautzsch). 

l u 

iv. 959*. 

lia 

iv. 976 b ; Ext. 700- 

521 a. 


iv. 335 b . 

1 » 

iii. 262 b . 


(Kautzsch). 

5’** 


iv. 36 b . 

l 14 

L 24 ; iii. 436 f. 

1 15-18 

iv. 976 b . 

5* 


iv. 335 b ; Ext. 633*, 

l 18 

iv. 519*. 

Ol 

iv. 975*. 



685 b (Kautzsch). 

2 s 

iii. 239 b . 

01 -* 

iv. 976* (Selbie). 

5 M 


L 193% 215\ 383 b ; iv. 

gisf. 

iii. 359 b . 

08-11 

iv. 976* (Selbie). 



227* (Pinches). 

OH 

Ext. 713 b (Kautzsch). 

3 4 

iii. 120 *. 

0 8 


iv. 36 b . 

3 7 

Ext. 672 b (Kautzsch). 

3 9f. 

iv. 976*. 

G 10 


i. 87 b (Taylor). 

3 8 

iv. 115*. 

3 11 " 18 

Ext. 697* (Kautzsch). 

6 18 


iii. 132*. 

3 9ff. 

iv. 121 *. 

314-20 

iv. 976* (Selbie). 

71 ft 


Ext. 076* (Kautzsch). 

31 a 

iii. 360*. 


Haggai. 

7 8 


iv. 2 b . 

4® 

iv. 800* (Barnes). 


7 12 


Ext. 672 b (Kautzsch). 

4 11 

Ext. 693 b (Kautzsch). 

11 . 12 . 14 iv. 97 b. 

7 13 


iv. 72*. 

5 ia > 

Ext. 696* (Kautzsch). 

]M. 10 

Ext. 710* (Kautzsch). 

7 14 


ii. 31* ; iv. 110 * ; Ext. 

5 s 

ii. 456*. 

l 18 

iii. 351 b . 



672 b (Kautzsch). 

5 8 

iii. 553* n. 

2 7 

ii. 280* n. 

7 15 


ii. 26* ; iv. 125 b . 

6 ® 

iv. 507* (Chapman). 

Ollf. 

iv. 80*. 

8 1 


ii. 30 b . 


iv. 335 b . 

0121 . 

iv. 826 b . 

8 ® 


iv. 318*. 

6 «-s 

Ext. 686 * (Kautzsch). 

OJ2L 

iv. 123*. 

8 s 


ii. 23* ; iv. 286 b n. 

6 7 

iv. 334 b . 

2 18 

iii. 616 b . 

8 ® 

8 10 


i. 193 b . 

iv. 677* (Sayce). 

6 7f. 

6 8 

iii. 360* (Nowack). 

iv. 119 b . 


ZECHARIAH. 

8 14 


i 342* ; iii. 237* (Hast¬ 

G 15 

iii. 616 b . 

l 1 

iv. 967 b . 



ings). 

6 18 

iii. 621* (Whitehouse). 

jl -8 

iv. 967* (Nowack). 

9 1 


L 278 b n. 

7 1 

ii. 30 b . 

112 ft 

Ext. 709 b (Kautzsch). 

9* 


L87 b ;iv.427 b (Selbie); 

7 1-8 

Ext. 700* (Kautzsch). 

l 18 

iii. 123 b . 



Ext. 670 b ( Kautzsch). 

77 ft 

iii. 359 b . 

118 

iv. 125*. 

9* 


ii. 23*; iv. 286 b n. 


Nahum. 

Ol* 

Ext. 711 b (Kautzsch). 

9 7 


iii. 1 *. 


3 

i. 96 b . 

98 -u 


i. 87* (Taylor). 

V 

iii. 473 f. 

3 l 

Ext. 709 b (Kautzsch). 

9“ 


iii. 479*. 

ja-io 

Ext. 168*. 

3* 

iv. 407 f.; Ext. 288 1 '. 




l 2 ^!? ac¬ 


3 iir. 

Ext. 712 b (Kautzsch). 



Obadiah. 

rostic) 

iii. 475. 

3 7 

iv. 79 b . 

v. 1 


iii. 5571 

l 8 * 

iii. 474 b n. 

3 8 

Ext. 713* (Kautzsch). 

vv . 1 * 9 

(cf. 


l 11 

i. 269*. 

3 si. 

iv. 79 b , 124*. 

Jer 49 7 ' 


1 “ 

i. 269*. 

3 8 

iv. 618 b (Patrick), 991*. 

82) 


iii. 578 b (Selbie). 

03 

iii. 474 b n. ; iv. 498“ 

4 

i. 96*. 

▼.* 


iii. 580* n. 


(Barnes), 613 b (Pat¬ 

4 3 

iv. 991* 

V. 1 


iii. 580*. 


rick). 

4 7 

iv. 618 b . 

V . 4 


iii. 580*. 

2 s 

iii. 239 b . 

4 14 

iv. 80*. 

VV . 8 " 7 


iii. 580*. 

27 

ii. 439 b ; iv. 653*. 

Sift 

iii. 576 b . 
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Zechabiah— continued. 


s 9 

iii. 122 *. 

6 s * 

Ext. 170*. 

6 *»-w 

iv. 123 b . 

&OB. 

iv. 967. 

6 10 - M 

iv. 786 b . 

Qlltt. 

Ext. 678 b (Kautzsch). 

6 » 

Ext. 713* (Kautzsch). 

6 » 

iv. 79 b . 

6 14 

ii. 349*. 

7 str. 

iv. 477*. 

7 s 

iv. 80*. 

710 

ii. 453 b . 

gsoir. 

Ext. 71 l b (Kautzsch). 

9-14 

iv. 968 if. (Xowack). 

9 s 

Ext. 173*. 


iv. 970*. 

9® 

iv. 123*, 125 b . 

9 M. 

Ext. 713 b (Kautzsch). 


1 

Matthew. 
iii. 297 b (Bartlet). 

l 1 

ii. 142 b ; iii. 297 f. 

ji-17 

ii. 645. 

1 * 

iv. 194. 

116 

ii. 644 ; iii. 287*, 303 1 

118-35 

(Bartlet). 

Ext. 459 b , 460*. 

1 » 

iii. 273. 

l 22 

i. 335*. 

1 » 

iv. 186 b (Woods). 

1 * 

i. 323. 

2 

iii. 297 b (Bartlet). 

01 

Ext. 482. 

2'- 4 (O.L 


texts) 

iii. 49. 

01-u 

iii. 204*, 206*. 

06. S3 

iv. 185*, 187 b (Woods). 

09 

i. 154*. 

013 

iv. 990*. 

021 

i. 335* ; iii. 496 b . 

3 2 

ii. 610* n. 

3 4 

iii. 131*. 

3141. 

ii. 611*. 

3 17 

ii. 61 l b ; iv. 572. 

44. 6. 7. 10 

iv. 186 b (Woods). 

4® 

iii. 882 f. 

4 18 

i. 452*. 

4 18 ' 22 (||Mk 

1 16-30 

> 

com- 


pared 

with Lk 

5 i -n 

iii. 757'. 

6 1 

Ext. 3*. 

6 » 

Ext. 8 », 17* n. 

53-12 

Ext. 14. 

5 4 

Ext. 18 b n. 

B» 

Ext. 19* n. 


Z echajuah — continued. 

11» iii 239 b (Selbie); iv. 

25 b . 

11 "■ Ext. 175*. 

ll 13 (cf.Mt 
27“-) iv. 25 f. 

12 s ii. 107*. 

12 s Ext. 639* (Kautzsch). 

13 1 iv. 327*. 

14 ur. Ext. 711* (Kautzsch). 

14* iii. 479 b ; iv. 970*. 

14 ls iii. 324* (Macalister). 

14 18ff - Ext. 713* (Kautzsch). 

14“ L 269 b ; iii. 462 b ; iv. 

603*. 

Malachi. 

1 * iii. 218 b . 

1 * iv. 670*. 


B. New Testament. 


Matthew — cont inued. 


5 ™ 

Ext. 19. 

5® 

Ext. 19 b n. 

5 7 

Ext. 20 * n. 

5 8 

Ext. 20 b n. 

5® 

Ext. 21 * n. 

5 10 - u 

Ext. 21 b n. 

513-16 

Ext. 22 *. 

5« 

iv. 913 b (A. R. S. Ken¬ 
nedy). 

5” 

iii. 72* n. 

5 17 -20 

Ext. 11 *, 22 h . 

5 18 

ii. 789* ; iv. 949*. 

5 1sl 

Ext. 9*. 

5 20 

i. 357 b ; iv. 281 b . 

5 21 - 87 

Ext. 25 b . 

5 M 

iv. 191 b (Massie). 

5231. 

Ext. 441* n. 

5 25 

iii. 378*; Ext. 602 b 
(Johns). 

5 27ff. 

Ext. 446 b n. 

5 291. 

ii. 120 *. 

53H. 

iii. 275. 

532 

Ext. 9*. 

5S3-S7 

Ext. 28*. 

533. 4S 

Ext. 446*. 

5 s4 

iii. 577*. 

5 s8 

Ext. 605 h (Johns). 

588 - 4 * 

Ext. 28\ 

5« 

ii. 622 ‘ ; Ext. 446*. 

54 s - 48 

Ext. 8 *. 

5441 . 

Ext. 726 b (Kautzsch). 

5« 

Ext. 446 b . 

5« 

iii. 744ff. (Banks); 
Ext. 446 b . 

gl-«. 16-18 

Ext. 31*. 

68 ff. 

Ext. 441* n. 

3 7 -16 

Ext. 32*. 

6 “ 

ii 57 b . 


Malachi — continued. 


1“ 

Ext. 709 b (Kautzsch). 

211- 14 

iii 219 f.; Ext. 441* 

112 

iv. 670*. 

04. 8 

iv. 81 b . 

26<r. 

Ext. 710 b (Kautzsch). 

2 “• 

iv. 81 b . 

21017. 

Ext. 709* (Kautzsch). 

216 

Ext. 603 b (Johns). 

3 1 

Ext. 639* (Kautzsch). 

3® 

iv. 990 b . 

3 ,JU 

iv. 213*; Ext. 710 b . 

3* 

iv. 81 b , 213*. 

3 7 

iii. 219 f. 

38.10 

iv. 81 b . 

310 

iii. 219*. 

31 7 

ii. 655 b ; iii. 216 b , 734* 

4* 

iv. 990 b . 

I Matthew— contimt - ed . 

6 1S 

iii. 144 f. 

6 iw. 

Ext. 6 U 0 b (Johns). 

g 18-94 

Ext. 39*. 

6* 

iii. 582 b . 

6281. 

iii. 122 b . 

6 30 

iii. 637*. 

6 » 

ii. 520*. 

7 I-I 8 

Ext. 40 b . 

72b 

Ext. 8 *. 

7* 

Ext. 41*, 447 1 ’, 448*. 

77-11 

Ext. 41 h . 

7 12 

Ext. 8 , 41 b . 

7131 . 

Ext. 42 b . 

715-20 

Ext. 43*. 

721 

Ext. 8 b , 43*. 

722 u 

Ext. 43 b . 

8 

iii. 300 b (Bartlet). 

8 1 

Ext. 3*. 

8 « 

iii. 326 b (Macalister). 

8 14 

iii. 758* n. 

8 20 

iii. 518 b . 

9 

iii. 300 b (Bartlet). 

9® 

iv. 587 b (Driver). 

9 s 

iv. 32*. 

9 20 

ii. 69*. 

924 

iv. 233 b . 

10 

iii. 298 h (Bartlet). 

10 s 

iv. 741. 

10 14 

Ext. 172*. 

10 28 

iii. 116 b . 

104if. 

Ext. 446* n. 

1127 

iv. 573* 575*, 919*. 

1128-30 

iL 648*. 

12 ® 

iv. 321*. 

12 ® 

iv. 587 b (Driver). 

12*-* 

iv. 184 b , 187 b ; Ext 
448 b . 

12r**- 

Ext. 311°. 
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M ATTHEW— continued. 

Matthew— continued. 

Mark— continued. 

12811 . 

i. 805 b ; iv. 688 * (Dri- 

23“ iv. 960 f. 

4311 . 

iii. 635 b (Hastings). 


ver). 

24(|| Mkl3, 

43 s 

iii. 882*. 

12*8 

ii. 68 *. 

Lk 21) iii. 675 f. 

5 7 

iv. 574*. 

12 “-" 

ii. 751". 

24* iv. 322*. 

5" 

iv. 675 f. 

13 

iii. 299* (Bartlet). 

24* iii. 227*. 

6 s 

iii. 587*; iv. 

13® 

iv. 617 b . 

24* Ext. 441" n. 

6 2 i 

i. 772 l . 

l 3 28f. 

Ext. 43 b . 

25‘-“ iii. 271 b (Paterson). 

6 21 -* 

i. 280*. 

13" 

iv. 519 b . 

25“ c iv. 233 b . 

6 s7 

ii. 2C7 b . 

14®-“ 

L 280*. 

26“- iii. 280 ft 

6 « 

ii. 64 b . 

14® 

iL 64 b . 

26“ iii. 283 f. 

7 3 

iv. 833 b 

15* 

iii. 127*. 

26“-® iii. 146. 

7 4 

iv. 670 b . 

15” 

i. 452*. 

26* iv. 344 b . 

7 U 

i. 479*. 

15® 

iv. 652 b . 

26* iv. 37 b . 

7®if* 

Ext. 440 b . 

16 ] * 

iv. 585 f. 

26* iv. 39*. 

7“ 

iv. 652 b . 

16“-® 

iii. 758 tf. (Chase). 

26“ Ext. 164 b . 

8 “ 

i. 544 b . 

16“ 

iv. 572“, 574\ 

26 6M * iii. 577*. 

8 11 

Ext. 172*. 

16 17 " 19 

iii. 759 f. 

26 s4 ii. 350». 

8 20 

iv. 587 b (Driver). 

16“ 

iv. 30 b (Mason). 

26 s7 iii. 656 b (Hastings). 

8 ® 

iii. 331* (Macalis- 

16® 

iii. 586 b (Adeney). 

27 iii. 301 b (Bartlet). 


ter). 

16“ 

ii 635 b . 

27 s * 1 " ii. 797 f. 

SW-w 

iii. 758 b (Chase). 

17*** 

iv. 807 f. 

27 w - iv. 187 k ; Ext. 333 b . 

8 ® 

iii. 760* (Chase). 

17® 

iv. 572. . 

27"- (cf. 

8 ® 

iv. 434 b (Adeney). 

17“ 

iii. 327 b . 

Zecll“) iv. 25 f. (Selbie). 

9 2 ** 

iv. 807 f. 

17® 

iv. 65 b (Hastings). 

27“ iv. 185 b (Woods). 

9 7 

iv. 572. 

18 

iii. 299* (Bartlet). 

27 1 "- i. 245 1 ’. 

9® 

ii. 61*. 

18* 

iii. 586 b . 

27 19 iii. 877 b n. 

9® 

i. 611 b . 

18® 

iv. 234*. 

27“ Ext. 172 b . 

9 B 8 ff. 

ii. 705 b . 

18 1§ 

iv. 991 b (Moulton); 

27“ iv. 870*. 

10 i-ia 

in. 275. 


Ext. 290*. 

27* i. 684 b . 

1910-12 

Ext. 27 b . 

18 llff - 

Ext. 441*. 

27* iv. 180*. 

10 “ 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

18 15 ' 17 

ii. 57*. 

27*“■ ii. 267 b . 

10 ® 

iii. 505*. 

18“ 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

27«® iv. 513 b . 

lQ ^-45 

iv. 344 b (Paterson). 

18 18 

iii. 760* (Chase). 

28“ ii. 102 *. 

1048 

iii. 316* (Adeney); iv. 

18 18-20 

iv. 31* (Murray). 

28 19 iv. 573* (Sanday). 


200 * (Adams Brown), 

18- lf - 

ii. 57*. 

28 19f * L 241 f.; ii. 213 f.; iv. 


344. 

1 8 2 SI. 

Ext. 602 b (Johns). 

574* ; Ext. 313 f. 

10 46 

iv. 76 3b ; Ext. 456*. 

l 9 3-9 

iii. 275. 

Mark. 

11 “ 

ii. 6 *, 30 b . 

108 -W 

Ext. 9*. 

n 18ff * 

iii. 432 f. 

19®* 18 

Ext. 27 b . 

I 1 -* (ex- 1 

1117 

iv. 185 b (Woods). 

19 16ff * 

iv. 282*. 

amined 

ll 24 

iv. 43 b . 

19 21 

iii. 746 b ; Ext. 446 b . 

from 

11 ® 

iv. 45* ; Ext. 441* n. 

19® 

iL 302 b . 

point 

12 ® 

iv. 587 f. 

19 24 

i. 345 b ; iii. 505*. 

of view 

12 18-27 

iv. 233 b . 

19® 

iii. 372*; Ext. 447* n. 

of Tex- 

12 37 

iv. 454* n. (Nicol). 

20 ® 

Ext. 477*. 

t u a 1 

1229L 

iv. 186 b (Woods). 

20 ® 

iii. 316* (Adeney); iv. 

C r i t i- 

12 32 

iii. 635 b (Hastings). 


200* (Adams Brown), 

cism) Ext. 216 If. (Murray). 

12 40 

iv. 917*. 


344 b (W. P. Pater¬ 

l a iv. 18G b (Woods); Ext. 

12 44 

i. 20 *. 


son). 

454*. 

13 (|| Mt 


20 ™- 

Ext. 456*. 

I 11 iv. 572. 

24, Lk 


21 ® 

iv. 185 b (Woods). 

2® ff * ii. 432*. 

21 ) 

iii. 675 f. 

21 ® 

ii. 30 b . 

2 4 iv. 762*. 

130 . SB 

iii. 227*. 

21 “*- 

iii. 422 f. 

2 10 iv. 587 b (Driver). 

13® 

ii. 54 b . 

21 16 

L 212 b ; iv. 186 b . 

2 s ® i. 7*. 

13 82 

iv. 573* (Sanday). 

22 14 

L 343 b n. 

2 s7 iv. 322*. 

l 4 s 

iii. 593 b ; iv. 611. 

22 ®"® 

iv. 233 b ; Ext. 53 k n. 

2 s ® iv. 587 b (Driver). 

l 4 3 ff. 

iii. 280 If. 

23® 

iii. 873 b (A. K. 8. Ken- 

3 11 iv. 574*. 

14® 

Ext. 295 b . 


nedy). 

3“ iv. 741. 

14® 

iii. 283 f. 

23“ 

L 239 b ; iv. 136 b . 

320 - 8 7 iii. 287 b . 

I 41 4 

iii. 234 b . 

23 W«r. 

iii 577*. 

3®* Ext. 31 l b . 

14®-® 

iii. 146. 

23“-® 

Ext. 28*. 

3®*®° iv. 588* (Driver). 

14- 4 

iv. 344 b . 

23* 

Ext. 270 b . 

3 s ® i. 551*. 

14® 

iv. 37 b . 

23* 

iii. 123 b . 

4 U iu. 466*. 

14® 

iv. 185*, 186 b (Woods) 

23*~* 

iii. 302* (Bartlet). 

4* iii. 493 b . 

1 4 80 

iv. 575*. 
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Mark— continued* 


Luk k— continued* 


Luke— continued. 

14“ 

Ext 164 b . 

6 »f. 

Ext. 28 b . 

17“ 

iii. 152 h * 

14“ 

iv. 674 b . 

6 “ 

Ext. 8 , 41 b 

18 1 ** 

iv. 43*. 

14® 

iii. 656 b (Hastings). 

6 81.87^I Ext. 8 *, 40 b . 

18 7 

iL 47 b . 

15 s 

iii. 877 b n. 

6 ®* 

Ext. 8 *. 

18 9 " 14 

iv. 43 b . 

15» 

i. 463* ; iv. 315*. 

e 45 -" 

Ext. 43*. 

18“ 

iii. 505*. 

15® 

Ext. 477 b f. 

6 ® 

Ext. 8 b . 

18® 

Ext 456*. 

15“ 

L 684 b j iv. 186 b 

6 « 

iv. 290 b n. 

19“ 

Ext. 49*. 


(Woods). 

7* 

iL 477*. 

19® 

Ext. 395 b , 396*. 

16®-® 

i. 154* ; iii. 252 f.; iv. 

7 MK. 

iii. 280 ff. 

19“ 

iii. 744 b . 


738 b ; Ext. 460*. 

8 * 

iii. 284. 

19“ 

iii. 583* (Hastings). 

16 17 

iv. 793 b . 

8 “ 

ii. 69* ; iv. 602*. 

19® 

iii. 487 b . 

16“ 

i. 160* ; ii. 642 b . 

91 7 

ii 64 b . 

19“ 

iv. 632 b . 



9 1 *-* 7 

iii. 758 f. (Chase). 

19 4 *- 

iii. 163 b (Bebb). 


Luke. 

g28-38 

iv. 807 f. 

20 21 

i. 22 *. 

1 * 

iii. 630* (Hastings). 

9® 

ii. 182 b . 

20 «-W 

iv. 233 b . 

1 « 

iii. 631* (Hastings). 

9® 

iv. 572. 

20 ® 

iii. 372*; iv. 234*, 235 h . 

l 17 

iv. 187* (Woods). 

9® 

iii. 327 b . 

21(|| Mt 24, 

128 

ii. 257*. 

945ff. 

ii. 705 b . 

Mk 13) iii. 675 f. 

1 ® 

Ext. 309 b . 

9“ 

iii. 518 b ; iv. 587 b (Dri- 

21 8 

iii. 227*. 

lS9f. 

iv. 83 b . 


ver). 

21 19 

iv. 22 * n. (Hastings). 

146-85 

ii. 441*. 

goo 

Ext. 437*. 

21 ® 

i. 30*; iii 163 b 5 iv. 

180 

iv. 494 b (Hastings). 

10 4 

iv. 357*. 


185 b . 

2 1 

Ext. 395*. 

10 “ 

iii. 159*. 

22 n 

iii. 234 b . 

01-1 

iv. 183* (Plummer). 

10 “ 

iii. 826 b n. (Eaton). 

22 14ft 

ii. 636. 

01-5 

ii. 645 f. 

10 “ 

Ext. 371 b . 

2217-20 

iiL 146 ; Ext. 450*. 

2 2 

i. 404 ; iv. 183 ; Ext. 

10 “ 

i. 44 b . 

22 “ 

iii. 316 f. 


356*. 

lO 34 *- 

Ext. 375*. 

22 43t 

i. 153 b . 

2* 

i. 323 ; iii. 234 b . 

10 ® 

Ext. 394*. 

22 “ 

i. 48“ ; iii. 330*. 

014 

ii. 441*. 

10 38 ' 4 * 

iii. 279 if. 

22 “ 

ii. 107 b . 

224 

iv. 187* (Woods). 

10 40 

i. 532 b . 

22 “ 

ii. 350 b . 

029-12 

ii. 441 b . 

10 42 

ii. 42 11 ; iii. 278*. 

23“ 

ii 476*. 

036ff. 

i. 99 b . 

11 M 

Ext. 32*. 38 b . 

23 w 

ii. 58* ; iv. 532 b . 

3 1 

i. 30*, 405 b ; iii. 178 ; 

ll 4 

ii. 57 b . 

23“ 

iii. 671* (Salmond); 


iv. 801 ff.; Ext. 480 f. 

ll 5 -* 

iv. 43*. 


Ext. 305*. 

3 2 

iv. 98*. 

11 s -* 

ii. 428*. 

23® 

L 659 b . 

3 a 

iv. 185* (Woods). 

119-11 

Ext. 41 b . 

23“ 

iv. 185* (Woods). 

322 

ii. 611 b ; iv. 572. 

2127 

iii. 287 b . 

S3 47 

iv. 574. 

32 s 

i. 405*. 

11 ® 

ii. 751 b . 

24“ 

iii. 761 b n. 

3 -- 3 -S 8 

ii. 137 ff., 645. 

ll 44 

iv. 457 b . 

24“ 

Ext. 371* n. 

3 -’ 7 

ii. 140*. 

11 “ 

iv. 960 f. 

24“ 

Ext. 270 b . 

418 

iv. 187* (Woods). 

12 10 

iv. 588 b (Driver); Ext. 

24“ 

iv. 323 b n. (Massie). 

4 l 8 f. 

iv. 185\ 


31 l b . 

24“ 

i. 161*; ii. 642 b . 

420 

iii. 378*. 

2216-20 

iv. 188* (Woods). 



422 

ii. 257 b . 

12 42 

iv. 30 b . 


John. 

444 

ii. 791 b n. | 

12 47 

iv. 532 b . 

2 lfT. 

iii. 133 ; Ext. 284 f. 

5 1 - 11 (com- 

12*8 

Ext. 601*, 602 b (Johns). 

13. 10 

i. 335*. 

pared 

13 11 ’ 17 

iii. 328 b (Macalister). 

l 4 

iii. 133 b n. 

with Mt 

13 14 

iv. 640 b ; Ext. 101 *. 

l 9 

Ext. 273 b . 

418 - 

3a ii 

14 1 

iv. 320* n. 

112 f. 

iv. 219* (Hartlet). 

Mk 

J16- 

I4 2 

iii. 328*. 

I 14 

iv. 489 b (Marsha)!). 

20) 

in. 757 b . 

I47-10 

iv. 188* (Woods). 

116 

iv. 576 b . 

5 18 

ii. 432* ; iii. 32G*. 

14 14 

iii. 372*; iv. 234*, 235'*; 

128 

iv. 185* (Woods). 

5 19 

iv. 762* (Patrick). 


Ext. 306 b . 

126 

i 255 b , 276*; ii. 765*. 

5" 

iv. 587 b (Driver). 

14® 

i. 462 b . 

1-m. 36 

iii. 19 b 

6 1 

iii. 741 b n. (Purves); 

15 7 

iv. 532*. 

l 34 

ii. 680*. 


iv. 321* (Driver). 

15 11 ’ 82 

ii. 57 b . 

136 

ii. 6 12b n. 

6 * 

iv. 587 b (Driver). 

15 31 

Ext. 604 b (Johns). 

l 44 

iii. 757*. 

6 12 

Ext. 3*. 

16 17 

Ext. 22 b 

145AT. 

iii. 488 f. 

6 20 

Ext. 8 *. 17* n. (Votaw). 

16 18 

iii. 275. 

146 

iii. 489* (Cowan). 

620-21(24-26) Ext U a | 

16 19 

i. 853*. 

2* 

iii. 287 (Mayor). 

6--0-45 

Ext. 1 ff. 

16®*- 

iii. 671*. 

213 ff* 

iii. 432 f. 

6 J1 

Ext. 18 b n., 19”. 

1737. 

ii. 57*. 

214-22 

Ext. 456*. 

6 ®*- 

Ext. 21 b n. 

17 10 

iv. 43 b . 

215 

iv. 420*. 

62M. 

Ext. 447*. 

I 720 

iii. 582 b (Hastings). 

2 ® 

i. 405 b . 
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John —continued. 


2 ” 

ii 719 b (Reynolds). 

3 1 " 21 

iii 643 f.; Ext 466®. 

3» 

i 242 b , 243“ 

3“ 

iv. 676 b . 

3“ 

Ext. 312®. 

3” 

iv. 354. 

3“ 

iv. 676 b . 

4 4-« 

Ext. 456®. 

4 s 

iv. 636. 

4” 

Ext. 70 b . 

4“ 

ii 689 b (Strong); Ext. 
679 b (Kautzscli). 

4” 

iv. 123 b . 

4” 

i 408“. 

5 

Ext. 456*. 

5 1 

i. 408 f. 

5 s 

iv. 21 b . 

5 4 

i. 279 b . 

5 17 

iv. 322“. 

5 2SL 

iv. 234“. 

6 

Ext. 456“. 

6 * 

i 407 f. 

6 12i. 

ii 64“. 

6 31 

iv. 185 b (Woods). 

03# 

iv. 188“ (Woods). 

040 

iv. 233 b . 

0 «off. 

iii. 758 b . 

7#. 10. M 

iii. 113* n. 

7 ,J7 

iii. 354*. 

7*8 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

7 38f. 

iv. 220 * (Bartlet). 

7” 

ii. 719 b (Reynolds). 

7 40 

iii. 743*. 

8 1 " 11 

i. 154“. 

8 2 ” 11 

iv. 659 b (Nestle). 

8 3 " 11 

iii. 273 b (Paterson). 

8 4f. 

i. 326 b . 

9* 

iv. 63 b (Marshall); 
Ext. 219*. 

9® 

i 585 b . 

90.14 

iv. 321 b (Driver). 

934 

iv. 38* (Lock). 

10 s 

ii. 25*. 

10 5 

iv. 487*. 

10 11 

iii. 317. 

10 12 

Ext. 607 b (Johns). 

10 1 ® 

ii. 25 b . 

10*81. 

Ext. 312. 

11® 

Ext. 476 b . 

ii” 

iv. 233 b . 

1148-#* 

iv. 674*. 

1153 

iii. 86 b . 

12 1 - 8 

iii. 280 If. 

12 * 

iii. 593 b ; iv. 611, 913“ 

12 7 

iii. 283 f. 

12 14f * 

iv. 185 b (Woods). 

12 32 

iv. 230 b . 

12 s4 

m. 355, 3/0“. 

12 40 

iv. 187 b (Woods). 

13 1 

i. 701 b . 

13 4 * 

iii. 760 b (Chase). 

13 1# 

ii. 610 b . 

14 2 

iii. 238 b (Hastings). 

14- 

iv. 220 *. 


JOHN — continued. 


X416.36 

in. 665 ff. 

14 18 

iii. 634“ (Hastings). 

142M. 

Ext. 312. 

15 22 

iv. 533*. 

is¬ 

iii. 667 b (Hastings) ; 
Ext. 313*. 

le 7 

iii. 667 b (Hastings). 

16 11 

iv. 41 l b . 

16 24 

iv. 42 b , 44*. 

17” 

iv. 284*. 

18 1 

ii. 837 b . 

18” 

iii. 656 b (Hastings). 

18“ 

Ext. 49 b . 

18” 

i. 856 b . 

19“ 

ii. 696 b (Reynolds); 
iii. 877 b n. 

19 14 

iv. 64“ (Purves); Ext. 
477 b f. 

19»f. 

iv. 781. 

19 23 

iv. 180“. 

19” 

L 322 b ; iii. 279“. 

19” 

iv. 610“, 870 b . 

20 llff * 

iii. 284 f. 

20 17 

i. 161. 

20 21f * 

iv. 32. 

20 ” 

ii. 407“. 

20221 . 

iii. 63 l b . 

21 7 

i. 624“. 


Acts. 


I 1 

iii. 163“. 

Jl-U 

ii. 642 f. 

1* 

iii. 683 b . 

112 

iv. 323 b (Massie), 909’*. 

210-28 

iii. 305 b . 

216-30) 

ii. 798“. 

121 

ii. 193“. 

2 1 

iii. 742“ n. (Purves). 

2 lff . 

ii. 407*; iv. 793 tt‘. 


(Robertson). 

2 8 

iv. 17 b (Ramsay). 

oio 

iii. 867*; iv. 297*. 

2 11 

i. 520“. 

2U-38 

iii. 762“ (Chase). 

2 17f - 

Ext. 440 b . 

222 

i. 129*. 

2- 7 

iv. 184 b (Woods). 

2 *° 

Ext. 333“. 

243 

i. 460 f.; iii. 144“ ; Ext. 


439*- b , 448“. 

2 ” 

iii. 144 b . 

3 a 

iii. 326“ (Macalister). 

312-28 

iii. 762“ (Chase). 

319-21 

i. 754*. 

3 21 

iv. 230“. 

3” 

iv. 185“ (Woods). 

3 22f. 

iv. 180*. 

32 # 

iv. 185“. 

4 a 

iii. 767*. 

4® 

i. 60* ; iv. 98*. 

413 

iii. 757* (Chase). 

4 32ff. 

i. 461*. 

5 7 

Ext. 477* n. (Ramsay). 

5” 

iv. 227* (Pinches). 


Acts — continued. 

5** i. 30’’; iv. 750. 

5” ii. 795 b ; iv. 183* 

(Plummer). 

6 s iii. 548*. 

6 7 iv. 98*. 

6 * iii. llO*} iv. 614* 

(Grieve). 

7“ i. 799*. 

7“ iv. 948 b ; Ext. 608* 

(John s), 624 b 

(Kautzscli). 

7 25-41 iii. 447*. 

7 a iii. 362 b (Charles). 

7° iv. 185* (Woods); iv. 

227* (Pinches). 

7“ i. 853**. 

7* iv. 227. 

8 1-2 * iv. 520 IT. 

8 *" M ii. 187 b . 

8 =“ iv. 918 b (Selbie). 

8” i. 790 b . 

9 s Ext. 103 b , 439“ n. 

9“- iii. 331*. 

9“ iv. 573 b . 

ii. 97. 

9*-» i. 3jt' 

9* ii. 193*. 

O 36-45 i. 793». 

10 1J <- i. 459 b . 

10 28 iv. 134 b . 

10 34 '- Ext. 273 b . 

10“ iv. 137*. 

II 4 iii. 630* (Hastings). 

11 “ ii. 260 b . 

11“ i. 384 b . 

II 28 i. 446 b . 

11 28*90 i. 416 f. 

II 30 iv. 64 b . 

12 1 Ext. 480*. 

12 4 iv. 180*. 

12 12ff - Ext. 287*. 

12“ L 476“; Ext. 287*. 

12 aur - iii. 330 b . 

13 1 iii. 159 b , 228 b ; iv. 691 b ; 

Ext. 441* n., 448 b . 

13 s iii. 377*. 

13 21, iii. 631 b . 

13 s iv. 44 b . 

13* iii. 245 b (Chase), 378*. 

13 7 L 417*. 

13 8 i. 247*. 

13* iii. 697 f., 731 b . 

13“ Ext. 439*. 

13“ iii. 246*, 659" (Ramsay), 

748 b . 

13 14 iii. 884 b ; Ext. 398*. 

13“ iv. 640 b ; Ext. 101*. 

13 10-41 i. 33 b . 

13 43 iv. 135*. 

13 47 iv. 187 b (Woods). 

14“ iii. 344 f. 

14 lsfc ii. 825 b . 

14“ iii. 17 9* (Ramsay) | 

Ext. 129*. 
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Acts — continued. 


14 n 

Ext. 120 *. 

1422 

iv. 44 b . 

1 4 25 

iii. 631 b ; iv. 64 b . 

15 

iii. 706 a . 

151-55. 50-59 

i. 31 b 

15 7ff * 

iii. 765* (Chase). 

15 17 

L 344 *; iv. 184 b 
(Woods), 

15®° 

Ext. 448*. 

1520. w. 

Ext. 445* n. 

1520-29 

Ext. 444* n. 

15® 

iv. 636 b . 

15 22 

iv. 64 b . 

1 S 2 ** 

iii. 77*. 

15 28 

iv. 31*. 

L5 2 ® 

ii. 791 b . 

16 lff * 

Ext. 397*. 

104-8 

ii. 94*. 

16® 

ii 90*, 91*; iii. 866 *. 

16«-8 

iii. 706 b (Findlay),865 f.; 
iv. 814 b ; Ext. 391* 

107-9 

Ext. 397*. 

16 12 

iii. 837 f. (Turner). 

16“ 

iii. 838* (Turner) ; iv. 
638 b (Baclier), 935*. 

16 14 

iv. 759 b . 

16 14 * m 

iii. 176 b , 177 b . 

16 1 ® 

iii. 838 b ; iv. 178 b . 

16* 3 

Ext. 477 b (Ramsay). 

16 84 

iii. 839*. 

16 s ® 

iv. 459*. 

lew* 

Ext. 106*. 

17® 

i. 64*. 

17 4 

iv. 134 b . 

176.8 

iv. 315 b . 

l 7 i8 

L 212 b ; iii. 635 b (Hast¬ 
ings) ; iv. 616. 

1722 

Ext. 270*. 

1725 

iv. 835*. 

1728 

iv. 2 b (Hastings), 188* 


(Woods), 616*(Stoo-k); 
Ext. 666 b (Kautzscb). 


17 s "- ii. 219*, 221*. 

17* ii. 221 *. 

17” iv. 234 b . 

17“ i. 545*. 

18 1 '” iv. 102 b (Headlam). 

18 s L 129 b , 417*, 447* ; iv. 

17* (Ramsay); Ext. 
480* (Ramsay). 

18* iii. 699*. 

18* iv. 807*. 

18*-* i. 481 b . 

18* iv. 607 b . 

18“ L 417 b ; Ext. 104*. 

18“ L 482* n. ; ii. 106*; 
iv. 607 f. 

18“ iii. 600 b (Eaton). 

18” Ext. 397*. 

18* ii. 89 ff.; iii. 630*, 866 f. 
18 s *®- i. 124 f. 

18* Ext. 439* n. 

19* i. 452* ; Ext. 390 b . 

19* i. 724". 


Acts —continued. 

19*-* i. 240 b . 

19* iv. 821 ff. (Ramsay). 

19» * Ext. 439* n. 

19“ iv. 759*. 

19 11 '* iv. 418* (Headlam). 

19“ L 129*; iii. 487 b ; iv. 

602 b . 

19 1 * iv. 418*. 

19” Ext. 376*. 

19* i. 604 n.; ii. 825 b . 

19 s * i. 60». 

19* L 605*, 723»; iv. 800 f. 

(Ramsay); Ext. 112 *. 
19*"- iii. 163 b . 

20 1 ®- Ext. 400*. 

20* iv. 178 b . 

20* i. 485 b . 

20* Ext. 475* (Ramsay). 

20"- i. 419 f. 

20 7 - u iii. 145*. 

20“ iv. 942 b . 

20“ iii. 368 f.; iv. 814 b . 

20 “ iii. 742 b ; Ext. 390*. 

20” i. 478*. 

20 s8 iv. 174* (Hastings). 

20 * Ext. 446* n. 

21 l Ext. 389 b . 

21 s Ext. 380*, 390*. 

21 “®- Ext. 398 b . 

21“ iii. 402 b . 

21 17 ®- iii. 500 b . 

21“ iii. 163 b . 

21” iii. 163 b . 

21* ii. 39 b . 

21* Ext. 473 b (Ramsay). 

21*”- iii. 163 f. 

21 * i. 417 f. 

21 * iv. 688 * (Ramsay); 

Ext. 105 b . 

22 * Ext. 439* n. 

22 “ Ext. 103 b . 

22 *®- Ext. 106*. 

22 * ii. 66 '-. 

23 s iv. 351*, 990*; Ext. 

288*, 292*. 

23* iv. 610“ (Barnes). 

23” i. 417 f. 

23**" i. 447 b . 

23” Ext. 106*. 

23* iv. 33*. 

24 1 iii. 629 b . 

24“ ii. 2*. 

2410.37 i, 417 f. 

24“ Ext. 439* n. 

24“ iii. 582 b (Hastings). 

24” Ext. 439* n. 

24” i. 417 b . 

24 41 Ext. 475* (Ramsay). 

25“ i. 127*. 

25“®- Ext. 106*. 

25 11 iv. 292". 

25“ i. 508*. 

25 16 -” i. 520 b . 

25” Ext. 106*. 


Acts— continued. 


26 7 

IL 476*. 

26 11 

i. 463*. 

26 14 

iii. 702 b . 

26 w 

i. 826*. 

26® 

i. 77*. 

26® 

Ext. 359*. 

26 s ® 

Ext. 106*. 

27® 

Ext. 389 b . 

27 s (West¬ 

ern text) Ext. 380*. 

27 7 

Ext. 380*- \ 

27 n 

Ext. 379*. 

27i® 

L 520*; iii. 862f. j 
Ext. 381 b . 

27 18 

Ext. 380 b . 

27 !4 

i. 794 f. 

27 1 * 

Ext. 366 b . 

27 17 

ii. 347 b ; iv. 182 b , 625*; 
Ext. 366 b , 367*, 380*. 

27 19 

iv. 673* ; Ext. 367*. 

2 T 27 

Ext. 380 b . 

27 M 

Ext. 367". 

2728 f. 

Ext. 363*. 

27® 

Ext. 367 b . 

2735 

iii. 144 b . 

2740 

Ext. 399*. 

2742 

Ext. 386 b . 

28 7f * 

iv. 173*. 

28 11 

iv. 267 f. 

2 S 13 

ii. 5“; Ext. 387 b . 

2 S 1 ® 

iv. 690‘. 

28 1 ® 

ii. 824'"; iv. 33 b n. 

Romans. 

11-4 

iv. 573'- (Sunday). 

l 7,15 (om¬ 
ission 
of 4 v 


iv. 305* (Robertson). 

l 14 

Ext. 151*. 

l 17 

ii. 211 *; iv. 186 J 
(Woods), 283 b , 301 b 
(Robertson). 

120 

ii. 221 *. 

1 ® 

ii. 454*. 

1 * 

iv. 228* (Denney). 

p*9ff. 

Ext. 440 b . 

214f. 

i. 471* ; iii. 78*. 

2 I» ff. 

Ext. 443 b . 

0-0 

ii. 58 b . 

3® 

iv. 283. 

3® 

i. 357 b . 

310 -w 

iv. 183 b , 187* (Woods). 

3® 

iii. 78*. 

321.21 

iv. 283 b . 

321-28 

iii. 80 f. 

3® 

iv. 205*. 

3®* 

iv. 366 b . 

324-26 

iii. 318 b (Adeney). 

325 

i. 198*; iv. 128*. 

3®*- 

ii. 56*; iv. 302 b . 

3®® 

iv. 345*. 

3* 

iii. 78 b . 

4 

iv. 106. 
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Romans— continued. 


41& 

Ext. 063 b (Kautzsch). 

4* 

ii. 546 b . 

4«r. 

Ext. 726* (Kautzsch). 

4® 

iv. 013*. 

425 

iii. 319*. 

5“ 

iv. 206*. 

6 “ 

i. 37. 

5 IA 14 

i. 846*. 

512 -* 

i. 37*, 841 b , 842*. 

5 18 

iv. 534 b . 

5 14 

ii. 6 b . 

5“ 

iii. 318 b . 

5® 

iii. 79 b . 

&+ 

iii. 726 f. 

6 4 

iv. 489 b (Marshall). 

Q4L 

iv. 234 b . 

6 ® 

iv. 435* (Adeney). 

0“ 

ii. 476*. 

01«. 

Ext. 439 b . 

017 

iL 58 b . 

7 

iv. 218 b . 

7* 

iii. 451* (Hastings). 

7T-» 

iii. 79* ; iv. 304 b 

7“ 

(Robertson), 
iii. 79 b . 

7 21 

iii. 78. 

722 

ii. 475*. 

S 1 " 4 

iii. 723 f. 

8 * 

iii. 80*; iv. 302 b 

8 4f. 

(Robertson), 577 b . 
ii. 410*. 

8 11 

iv. 236*. 

8 “ 

iii. 438* (Hastings). 

015. 21 

i. 41 b . 

8 17 

iv. 720 f. 

8 19 

i. 813*. 

g 29f. 

iv. 58 b , 302*. 

s® 

iii. 319*. 

088 

iv. 410 1 '. 

9-11 

iv. 59 f., 106. 

9* 

1 . o3o A . 

9* 

i. 42* ; iv. 489 b . 

9 *. 7.8 

i 42*. 

9® 

iv. 302*. 

9271 . 

iv. 184 b (Woods). 

9® 

iv. 185 b , 187 b (Woods). 

10 

iv. 59*. 

10™ 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

10 “ 

iii. 124*. 

10 ® 

iv. 184 b (Woods). 

11 

iv. 59*. 

11* 

ii. 52 b , 53 b . 

ll 4 

L 102*. 

11* 

i. 463*. 

11 s "* 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

H»8 

iv. 59 b , 230 f. 

11* (cf. 

Job41“) iv. 68 * n., 205*. 

w 

iv. 691*. 

12“ 

iL 476“. 

12“ 

iv. 188* (Woods). 

12 “ 

L 463*. 

12 “ 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

12 * 

iL 316 b . 


EXTRA VOL.— 5S 


Romans —con tinned . 


13 1 " 7 

iv. 304 b . 

13® 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

14 1 

i. 611’*. 

14"* 

iv. 322. 

i4 7f. 

iv. 233 b . 

14 s "* 

iii. 587* (Adeney). 

15. 16 

iv. 305 f. 

15® 

iv. 105 b . 

15“ 

iii. 377*; iv. 100. 

15“ 

ii. 451*. 

15 s4 

Ext. 392, 397*. 

15 s4 -* 

iv. 609*. 

15* 

iii. 714*; iv. 427* 


(Massie). 

16 l 

iii. 855*. 

16 11 

iii. 487 b . 

16“ 

iv. 820. 

16 1S 

i. 541*; iv. 315*. 

16“ 

iii. 513 f. 

1015-27 

iv. 305* (Robert¬ 


son). 

16 17 

Ext. 439 b . 

16* 

iv. 411*. 

16 21 

iii. 159 b , 1G1*. 

16 23 

Ext. 394*. 

1025-27 

iv. 305*. 


1 Corinthians. 

l 1 

iv. 608*. 

1 “ 

i. 486* ; iii. 765 b . 

114. 16 

. i. 48 l b 

oit. 

i. 4S2 b . 

2 ? 

i. 692*; iv. 185*, 186* 


187 b (Woods). 

3 s 

ii. 438 b . 

3“ 

iv. 187* (Woods). 

32° 

iv. 185 b . 

3« 

iii. 765 b . 

4 8 

i. 573 b . 

4 4 

i. 335 b . 

4® 

ii. 7*. 

4 21 

Ext. 355 b . 

51 *. 

i. 490*, 492 b . 

51-5 

iv. 31 b (Mason). 

5 2 

iv. 31 b . 

5«- 

iv. 410 b . 

5“ 

i. 77*. 

rjlOff. 

Ext. 440 b . 

5“ 

iv. 31 b . 

014 

iv. 236 b . 

7* 

ii. 67 b . 

7SI 

i. 20*, S53 b . 

8 1 

ii. 39 b . 

S 8 

ii. 457*. 

8 7 

i. 467 b . 

8 s 

iii. 587*. 

9 1 

iii. 702*. 

9 7 

ii. 192*. 

9 s 

i. 354*. 

9 18 

i. 20 *. 

927 

iv. 228*. 

10 s 

iii. 145*. 

10 4 

iv. 290 b (Selbie). 

10 10 

L 594*. 


1 Corinthians— continued. 


10 “ 

iii 144 b 149*; Ext. 
450*. 

lOMt. 

L 461*; iii 149* (Plum¬ 
mer) ; Ext. 127*. 

10 " 

iii 144 b . 

10 * 

iv. 473 b . 

11 “ 

ii 317*; iv. 30 b (Fer¬ 
ries). 

11 “ 

iii. 495 b . 

1117-14 

i 490 f. 

11 * 

ii 638. 

n*-* 

iii. 146. 

1184 

iii 316 f. 

11841. 

iii. 150* (Plummer). 

11 * 

iv. 344 b 720 b . 

11 * 

i. 609 b . 

11 * 

iv. 31 b . 

12 * 

i. 535*. 

12 “-* 

iv. 188 b (Woods). 

12 * 

Ext. 440 b . 

12 * 

ii. 347 b ; Ext. 441* u 

12881. 

iv. 691. 

12 *-* 

i 490*. 

13“ 

iii. 397*; iv. 271 b . 

14 

iv. 794*. 

14 i4f . 

iv. 45*. 

14“ 

iii. 145*. 

14" 

iv. 185 b (Woods). 

14* 

iv. 942 b . 

14* 

iv. 935 f. 

15* 

iii. 318 b . 

15 4 * 7 

i 322*. 

15“-* 

iv. 234 f. 

15* 

iv. 230 f. 

15®* 45-48 

i. 37*. 

15**- 

iii. 372*. 078*. 

15* 

iv. 410 b . 

15* 

i. 63 b . 

15® 

i. 245*. 

15® 

i. 460*; iv. 2 b (Hast¬ 
ings), 188* (Woods). 

15* 

iv. 185* (Woods). 

15® 

ii. 520*. 

15* 

iii. 888 *. 

15 M 

iii. 79 b . 

16 l 

i. 461*, 483*; ii. 94 b ; 
iv. 943*. 

16“ 

i. 125*. 

1022 

i. 535*; iii 241 ff 
(Thayer). 

2 Corinthians. 

1 * 

iv. 38*. 

26 

iv. 31 b . 

2 7 

iv. 31 b . 

212 

Ext. 389 b . 

2 17 

i. 500*. 

3 18 

ii. 181*; iii. 397*. 

4 s 

ii 297*. 

4 7 

iv. 25 b . 

5 if . 

iv. 235*. 

5 1 * 9 

iii. 679*, 729 b 

5 s 

iv. 235*. 

5 s 

iv. 235 b . 
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2 Corinthians— continued. 


5 M 

iv. 345. 

6 15-lf 

iv. 218. 

5 17 

iv. 218 b . 

5» 

iii. 318. 

5181. 

iv. 205*. 

5« 

L 198*. 

5” 

Hi. 318 b . 

6 * 

iv. 411*. 

6“ 

iv. 185* (Woods). 

gio. IT 

ii. 61*. 

8 18 

Ui. 631 b . 

9 s 

ii. 61*. 

10 s 

ii. 454*. 

10 7 

i. 498*. 

10 ® 

iii. 124. 

11 *- 

iv. 411* 

11 ® 

ii. 67 b . 

11 ® 

Ext. 103 b . 

11 ® 

Ext. 392 b . 

11 ® 

iii. 639 b (Hastings). 

11 ® 

i. 145*, 416 b . 

12 1 * 9 

iii. 700 f. 

12 * 

Ext. 474 b (Ramsay). 

12 4 

iii 671* (Salmond). 

12 7 

iv. 410 b . 

13 1 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

13 5 " 7 

iv. 228*. 

13® 

i. 460*, 498*. 


Galatians. 

1 «- 

i. 535*. 

1 “ 

Ext. 270 b . 

117-84 

i. 31 b . 

1 ® 

L 145*, 424*; Ext. 474 b 


(Ramsay). 

]18t» 

i 322*. 

1 ® 

iii. 577*. 

2 1 

i 421*; Ext. 474 b 


(Ramsay). 

2 i*u. iif. 

i. 31 b , 424*; Ui. 705 f. 

2 4 

iu. 77*. 

2“ 

ii 61*. 

2iiff. 

i 423 (Turner); iii. 


765* n. (Cha*e). 

211-14 

ii. 97 f. 

2 ii-n 

Ui 709 f. 

2 ® 

iv. 218, 435*. 

2 ® 

U. 71 b . 

3 

iv. 106. 

3 1 

L 285* ; ii. 92 b . 

3 8 

iv. 185 b (Woods). 

310-11 

i 535*. 

3® 

ii 298 b . 

3“ 

iv. 720 b (Massie). 

3IML 

i. 41. 

3® 

iv. 429 b (Patrick). 

3” 

iii 79 b . 

3® 

iv. 720 b . 

3 18f * 

Ui. 318* (Adeney). 

3**- 

Ui. 79* (Denney). 

3® 

Ui. 72 b , 79*; Ext 723* 


(Kantzsch). 
iv. 419*. 
iv. 939*. 


Gal atians —con tinned ’. 


4 8 

iv. 821. 

43-11 

ii. 92 b 

4 4 

Ui. 286 b n. 

4* 

i 41; iv. 720 b . 

4® 

i. 683 b . 

4 0 f. 

Ui. 140*. 

411 

iu. 659*. 

418-18 

U. 94 b ; iii. 701* (Find- 


lay). 

4*-5 1 

i. 65 u ; ii. 504 b . 

4® 

ii. 120 b . 

4® 

iv. 185 b (Woods). 

5* 

iv. 135*. 

5” 

Ui. 587*. 

5® 

U. 410*. 

5 18 "® 

iv. 393 b (Bartlet). 

510-11 

Ext. 440 b . 

5® 

iv. 605*. 

6 11 

Ui. 45 b ; Ext. 356*. 

6 ® 

iv. 218 b . 

6 17 

Ui. 244 f.; iv. 426 b . 


Ephesians. 

p-u 

iv. 60*. 

141. 

ii. 53*. 

1* 

i. 42*. 

1 “• 

iv. 231*. 

1“ 

iv. 61*. 

1® 

iv. l b (Lock), 367 b . 

2 2 

iv. 411*, 991 b n. 

2 s 

U. 179 b . 

oaf. 

iv. 234 b . 

2 ® 

iv. 60 f. 

2 17 

iv. 99 b . 

219 

U. 156*. 

020 

i. 499 b ; iv. 128*. 

3 s 

iv. 128*. 

3 11 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

3 18 

i. 529*. 

3® 

ii. 475*. 

3 1B 

ii. 457* 791 b . 

4 s. 9 

i. 682 b . 

4« 

iv. 61*. 

4 8 

ii. 173* n. ; iv. 185 1 


(Woods). 

410 

ii. 791 b . 

411 

Ext. 441* n. 

418 

U. 457*; iii. 659*. 

414 

iv. 553*. 

4® 

i. 500*. 

5® 

i. 692*; iv. 18G% 234 b . 

5 16 

Ext. 151*. 

5j«f. 

i. 327*. 

6 13 

iv. 410 f. 

6 18 

iv. 498 b . 

6 2U * 

iv. 821 b . 


Philippians. 

l 1 

Ui. 843*. 

1 ® 

in. 841*; iv. 33*. 

117 

Ui 841. 

L 20 

i. 813*. 

pi.*s 

Ui. 679*. 

1® 

iv. 235°. 


Philippians —contin ued. 


1 ® 

iv. 235 b . 

24-11 

Ui. 722 b (Findlay). 

2 ®-» 

U. 463*; iii 843*. 

2 ® 

Ext. 270*. 

27 

U. 835*. 

2 * 

i. 853 b . 

2 ” 

Ui. 377*. 

OlOf. 

iii. 841 b . 

3 I- 8 O 

Ui. 843 b . 

3 11 

iii. 372*; iv. 235 b . 

3 14 

iii.244*,381* (Hastings). 

3 JW. 

iv. 235 b . 

3® 

iv. 867* (Hastings) 

4 2 

Ui 841 f. 

4* 

i 794*; iv. 645 b . 

4 4 

Ext. 151*. 

4 8 

ii. 294 b ; iU. 413 b . 

4 8 

ii. 411 b ; Ext. 151*. 

4® 

i 337*. 


COLOSSIANS. 

pa 

i. 63 b . 

118-18 

iv. 577 b (Sanday). 

114-81 

iU. 713 b (Findlay). 

118 

iv. 677 b . 

115-90 

U. 463 b . 

116f. 

iii. 319*. 

1 ® 

Ui. 319*; iv. 231*. 

1 ® 

ii. 7 b ; iv. 347*. 

2 ® 

iii. 630*. 

28-90 

i. 682 1 ’. 

08-28 

U. 187 b . 

2 ® 

U. 221 *. 

018 

i. 683 1 ’; iv. 410 b . 

016f. 

iv. 322*. 

2 ® 

iv. 923*. 

3® 

Ui. 483* (Hastings); 


Ext. 440 b . 

4® 

U. 294 b ; iii. 413 b ; Ext 


151* 

415 

ui. 574 b . 


1 Thessalonians. 

01-8 

iv. 745 b (Lock). 

01-12 

iv. 226 b (James), 748% 


749* (Lock). 

2 * 

Ext 270*. 

Ol6b 

iv. 746* (Lock). 

4 7 

Ui. 729 b . 

414-17 

iU. 372*. 

415 

iv. 65 b (Hastings). 

4® 

Ui. 729 b ; iv. 234 f. 

410 ft 

Ui. 678. 

41 7 

iv. 746* (Lock). 

5 8 

i. 319*; iv. 498 b . 

5® 

Ui. 746*; iv. 236 b . 


2 Thessalonians. 

1 ® 

i. 39*. 

2 

Ui. 226 b , 7081, 

21-11 

iv. 749. 

2 i*f. 

iv. 216 b . 

2 14 

i. 508 b . 

3* 

iv. 807*. 


3 **- 
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1 Timothy. 

2 Timothy — continued. 

Hebrews — continued . 

1-6 (ex- 


4 80 

iii 369*, 549*. 

918-17 

iv. 720 b (Massie). 

amined 


4* 1 

iv. 173*. 

9“ 

iv. 720 b . 

from 



Titus. 

guc. 

Ext. 270*. 

point 


9 17 

iii 320*. 

of view 

V 

iv. 784*. 

9* 

iiL 096*. 

of Tex- 


1* 

Ext. 439*. 

9* 

iv. 345 b . 

tnalCri 


1 “ 

iv. 2 b (Hastings), 188* 

10 4 * 

iv. 99*. 

ticism) 

Ext. 214 f. (Murray). 


(Woods). 

10* 

iv. 184 b (Woods). 

l l 

iv. 770 b . 

1 M 

iv. 228*. 

10“* 

iiL 82. 

l 4 

IL 141*; Ext. 150. 

2 io 

iv. 231*. 

10*-* 

iv. 345 b (Paterson). 

V 

iiL 81 b . 

2 W 

iv. 785*. 

10®*- 

iv. 345 b . 

1“- 

Ext. 440*. 

2 14 

iv. 200 *. 

10 10 * 

iv. 345*. 

1» 

iL 473. 

3® 

iv. 785*. 

10 “ 

L 813*. 

1* 

lit. 631 b . 

3* 

iv. 217*. 

10“ 

iv. 45*. 

!«. 

iL 440*. 

3 8 

i 476*. 

10 * 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

1 ®° 

iv. 31 b , 410 b . 

3® 

iiL 81*. 

10«7«. 

iv. 184* 185*. 

2 1 

iv. 45*. 

3 12 

iii. 548*. 

ll 1 

L 798*; Ext. 270 *. 

2 * 

iv. 231*. 

3 1S 

iv. 973 b . 

ll 4 

iv. 330 b . 

2 ® 

iv. 200 . 

3 14 

iv. 784*. 

11 ® 

i. 705*. 

2 s 

iv. 39*. 


Philemon. 

H8-n 

i. 16*. 

2 * 

iv. 474. 


n i 8 

ii. 7 *. 

3*.* 

iii 268 b (Paterson). 

v.» 

iii. 832 b . 

11 ” 

i. 262*; iv. 184' 

3“ 

iv. 917*, 936 b . 

v.» 

iii. 832 b . 


(Woods). 

3“ 

L 587*'; iv. 174*. 


Hebrews. 

112811. 

iii 447*. 

3“ 

i 517*. 


HIM. 

i 524*. 


iv. 771*. 

l l 

iv. 577. 

12 2 

iv. 102 *. 

4* 

iii. 81 b . 

in. 

ii 457*. 

12 18 

ii. 297*. 

4* 

iv. 770h. 

11-8 

iv. 577* (Sanday). 

12 28 

iL 141 f. 

4» 

iv. 231*. 

1 ® 

i. 813 b ; ii. 329 b , 453* ; 

12 * 

ii. 222 b . 

4 14 

iv. 64. 


iv. 188 b (Woods), 

13® 

iii. 583* 

S 7 

ii. 179*. 


489 b (MarshaU). 

13“ 

iii 150* (Plummer). 

5 14 

iv. 773*. 

l 7 

iv. 184 b (Woods). 

13 17 

ii. 264* 

5 ,# 

iv. 917*. 

112 

iii. 240*. 


James. 

5” 

iv. 691 b . 

o»-8 

iv. 184 b (Woods). 


6 I7f. 

Ext. 441* n. 

Oil 

ii. 333. 

1 » 

i 853 b . 

5“ 

iii 85 b , 631 b ; iv. 32 b . 

017 

iv. 128 a . 

] 1 S 

iv. 555 b . 

5» 

iii 325 b (Macalister). 

3® 

iv. 185* (Woods). 

J14I. 

iv. 533 b . 

5» 

iii. 631 b . 

310 . 17 

ii. 265*. 

I 17 

Ext. 271*. 

6 ® 

L 611 b . 

41-U 

iv. 230* (Patrick), 322 b 

118 

iv. 216 l> (Bartlet). 

0 » 

iv. 771*. 


(Driver). 

V 9 

iv. 188* (Woods). 


2 Timothy. 

4® 

iv. 322 b . 

128ff. 

iii 397* 


4 11 

iii. 132* n. ; iv. 182 b , 

184 

ii 194 b . 

1« 

iii. 631 b . 


616* n. 

l 2 ® 

Ext. 466 b . 

1 “ 

iv. 234 b . 

4121. 

iv. 188* (Woods). 

1 » 

iii. 634*. 

1 » 

L 517 b ; ii. 58 b . 

4 1 * 

iii 625 b (Hastings). 

2 1 

iv. 489 b (Marshall). 

118 

iii. 623* (Milligan). 

4 ie 

iv. 99 b . 

02 

iv. 426*, 941*. 
iv. 195 b n. 

217 

iii. 834*. 

5 4 

iv. 98 b . 

oa* 

2 iw- 

ii. 440*. 

5 10 

i. 343 b . 

07 

i 385 b n. 

218 

iv. 234 1 . 

6 1 

Ext. 440 b n. 

2 10 

iv. 533 f. 

218 

iv. 513 b . 

6 a 

iii. 85*. 

2 1S 

Ext. 446 b . 

2 * 

Ext. 270*. 

6 7 

i. 335*. 

214-88 

ii 546*; iii 82*. 

3* 

ii 58 b . 

6 8 

iv. 228 b (Denney). 

3 2 

Ext. 446 b . 

S' 

iv. 228* (Sanday). 

7* 

iii. 335 b (Sayce). 

3® 

iii. 295 b (Hastings). 

3** 

iii 447*. 

V 

i 63 b . 

3* 

iii 616*. 

3«* 

iv. 409 b (Whitehouse). 

719 

iii. 81 b ; iv. 98 b . 

4 ® 

iv. 186 b (Woods). 

3 1# 

ii 266*. 

7* 

iv. 99 b (Denney). 

5® 

ii. 266 b . 

3* 

ii 475 b . 

8 10 

iv. 185* (Woods). 

5 11 

ii. 661*. 

4* 

ii 476*. 

9® 

i. 151* 

5 1S 

iii. 577*. 

4 # 

i 203*. 

9® 

iv. 489 b (Marshall). 

5 I 8 -I 8 

iv. 45*. 

4“ 

ii 89*. 

9®*- 

i 202 b . 

5 14 

iv. 22 b . 

4» 

iii. 674* (Hastings) ; iv. 

9118 T. 

iv. 345 b (Paterson). 

5 14L 

iv. 31 f. (Mason). 


945 b (Kenyon). 

91 a 

iv. 200 b . 

5 wr . 

iv. 534®. 

4 14 

i 60 b . 

9191 . 

iv. 210 *. 

5 16 

i 465 b ; Ext. 441* n. 

4» 

iv. 293*. 

9 14 

i. 474 b ; ii. 333*. 

5* 

iv. 186* (Woods). 
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1 Peter. 


I 1 

iiL 782f., 786*, 792* 


(Chase); iv. 17. 

Ilf. 

iiL 786 b . 

1 * 

ii. 53 b ; iiL 794 b . 

1 ® 

iiL 795* n. 

j of. 

iiL 785*. 

I 8 

iii. 787 b . 

2 loir. 

iv. 116*. 

I 11 

iiL 793 b . 

llOfc 

iv. 200 b , 794*. 

l 1 ® 

iii. 319*. 

1 *® 

iii. 793 b . 

1 ® 

L 311*. 

2 if.i» 

Ext. 441*. 

2 s 

iv. 538*. 

2 flf. 

iv. 186*. 

2 io.* 

iv. 783* (Chase). 

2 11 

Ext. 446 b n. 

2 u& 

iv. 785*. 

2 W 

ii. 264*. 

2 ® 

iii. 319*, 794*. 

3 s 

iL 655 b . 

3® 

iv. 783* (Chase). 

3Uf.n 

iiL 785*. 

3 14L 

iv. 185 b (Woods). 

3 iol 

iiL 785*. 

3 M 

iii. 319*. 

3 1W * 

iii. 793 b . 

3U-11 

iv. 217 b . 

3 18 "** 

L 754*. 

3 1W * 

iii. 319*, 795 (Chase). 

3 21 

iv. 217 ; Ext. 176 b . 

4® 

L 754*; iiL 795 (Chase). 

4* 

iii. 785*, 795*. 

41 SL 

iiL 785*. 

4 !4 

iv. 489 b (Marshall). 

4 15 

iii. 783, 785* (Chase). 

5 1 

iii. 787 b . 

5® 

iiL 787 b . 

5® 

iv. 784 b (Chase). 

5 U 

iii. 790 f. 

512 a. 

iiL 786*, 790* (Chase). 

5 M 

L 213 f.; iii. 777 b . 


2 Peter. 

1 ® 

iiL 797*, 809*. 

1 “ 

iiL 809 b (Chase). 

l 1 ® 

iii. 797*. 

jiaa. 

iiL 797* 809*, 812 b . 

116-18 

iv. 807 b . 

I» 

iv. 489 b (Marshall). 

1 * 

ii. 477 b . 

2 3 

Ext. 439* n. 

2 ® 

ii. 1 *. 

2 ® 

iii. 797 b , 815*^. (Chase). 

2 U 

ii. 803* 5 iiL 797 b . 

2 *® 

iiL 809 b . 

3“* 

iiL 799*. # 

3 ® 

iiL 811* (Chase). 

3* 

iiL 81 l b . 

3® 

iiL 797 b . 

3 «r. 

iv. 993 b (Moulton). 

31 *. 

iiL 810* (Chase). 

3» 

iiL 81 l b . 


1 * 

1 John. 

ii. 689 f. (Strong). 

V 

iii. 320*. 

1 ® 

iv. 284*. 

2 l 

iii. 667 b (Hastings). 

2 * 

iii. 320* 5 iv. 128*. 

018 

iii. 226 b . 

2 ® 

iv. 284*. 

3 s 

iv. 236 b . 

3® 

iv. 535 b . 

& 

iv. 284*. 

3® 

iv. 429 b (Patrick), 535 b . 

4® 

iiL 226 b . 

48.10 

ii. 689 f. (Strong). 

4 10 

iv. 128®. 

^14f. 

iv. 45*. 

5 1 ® 

L 306°; iL 58* 5 iv. 535 b . 

5 17 

iL 58*. 

5* 

iv. 535 b . 

V. 1 

2 John. 

ii. 740 b (Salmond); iii. 

V. T 

277 b (Adeney). 
iii. 226 b . 

V. 4 

Ext. 439*. 

w.*- •• 8 

3 John. 

Ext. 440 b . 

v.“ 

iv. 947 b . 

V 4 

Jude. 
iiL 81 l b . 

v.“- 

iii. 797 b . 

V.® 

iL 803*; iiL 362 b 

w.«-w 

(Charles), 450* (Bur- 
kitt). 

Ext. 441*. 

V . 14 

L 704 f. 

V. 16 

i. 39*. 

V.22f. 

ii. 801*. 

1 » 

Revelation. 
iv. 251* (Porter). 

l 4 

i. 96* ; ii. 708 b , 991*. 

1 ® 

iv. 187 b . 

1 ® 

iii. 693 b ; Ext. 441* n. 

jia-ao 

iv. 255 (Porter). 

lia 

iv. 30 b . 

1 ®® 

iv. 990* (Moulton). 

2 * 

Ext. 440 b u. 

2 ® 

i. 348 b . 

2 ®* u 

iii. 547*. 

V 

iii. 671 b (Salmond). 

28-u 

iv. 55411'. (Ramsay). 

2 1W * 

iv. 555. 

2 “ 

iii. 750 ff (Ramsay); 


iv. 259* (Porter), 
iii. 752* (Ramsay). 

2 lT 

iii. 751 b (Ramsay); iv. 

2 “ 

618 b (Patrick), 
iv. 759 b . 


iv. 758 ff. (Ramsay). 

2 *® 

iL 656 b n.; iii. 82* 5 iv. 

2 -a 

259*, 758 f. 
iv. 759*. 

3 1 "® 

iv. 405* (Ramsay). 

3 7 

Ext. 172*. 


Revelation— continued. 


37-11 

iii. 831, 832* (Ramsay). 

3 8 

iii. 831. 

3® 

iii. 831 b . 

310 

iiL 831 b . 

3 14 

iii. 320*. 

3 17f * 

in. 44 b 

4 4 

iv. 64* 5 Ext. 170®. 

44-M 

iv. 251 b (Porter). 

4® 

L 96*. 

4® 

iv. 425 f. 

5® 

i. 96*. 

5® 

ii. 468 b ; iv. 45 b ; Ext 
173 b . 

6 ®-“ 

Ext. 170*. 

6 ® 

iii. 432*. 

6 l ® 

iv. 45 b . 

6 “ 

iL 30 b . 

7 M 

iv. 426 b (Massie). 

8 ® 

iv. 991*. 

8 s 

iv. 45 b . 

8 3 f. 

Ext. 173 b . 

9 1-u 

• iiL 159*. 

10 

iv. 252* (Porter). 

lli-w 

iv. 252*. 

ll 7 

iiL 226 b . 

ll u - 22 ® 

iv. 252 b . 

12 

iiL 226 f.; iv. 243 h 
(Porter), 256 f., 411*. 

12* 

iv. 257 b . 

12 7 

iiL 362 b . 

12 ® 

iii. 362 b (Charles). 

12 10 

iv. 409 b (Whitehouse). 

13 

iiL 226 f.; iv. 257*. 

13* 

iii. 518* (Cowan); iv 
257 b . 

13 11 

iii. 226 f. 

13 llff * 

iv. 257 f. 

13 18 

iii. 567* (Kttnig). 

1 4 8 

i. 213. 

15® 

iv. 425 f. 

16“ 

ii. 304 f. 

17 

iii. 226 f. 5 iv. 258. 

17® 

i. 39*. 

17® 

iv. 259 (Porter). 

17®* u 

Ext. 445* n. 

17 10 

iii. 518* (Cowan). 

1 7 !0L 

iv. 258 b (Porter). 

18 

iv. 254 f. (Porter). 

18* 

iL 61*. 

18*° 

iii. 765 b (Chase). 

19 11 

iv. 254* (Porter). 

19 1 ® 

iv. 751* (Selbie). 

20 

iii. 371 b ; iv. 236*. 

20 4 "® 

iv. 236*. 

20 ® 

iii. 212 b . 

2 P- 22 P 

iv. 255* (Porter). 

21 * 

iv. 489 b (Marshall). 

21 T 

ii. 473*. 

21 » 

iv. 403*. 

2iuf. 

iv. 619 b (Flindeia 
Petrie). 

21*® 

iv. 405 f. 

22 17 

iv. 45 b . 

22*® 

iv. 45 b . 
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2 “ 

1 Esdras. 
iv. 201 b , 224*. 

a-6« 

i 760 f.; iv. 978\ 

3 8 

iii. 882“. 

3 M 

L 762*. 

4» 

iii. 637*. 

4“ 

iii. 739 b . 

5 M 

iL 766*. 

8 80 

ii 257*. 

V 

2 Esdras. 

iii. 670*. 

3* 

iL 60*\ 

3» 

Ext. 268*. 

3 21ft 

Ext. 293*. 

4 4 

Ext. 293*. 

4 16 

Ext. 444*. 

430 

iv. 532*. 

4 3« 

ii. 7 *. 

r,4f. 

iii. 227 b . 

5 7 

iv. 559*. 

6 4 

i. 383*. 

7 

iii. 116*. 

-J-287. 

iii. 371*. 

7 48 

Ext. 293*. 

7 49 

Ext. 294 b . 

7 llK2-112 

iv. 42 b . 

UP 

ii. 182 b . 

1*)32 

iii. 354*. 

12 * 71, 

Ext. 56 b n. 

13«r. 

iv. 583 b (Driver). 

13 18 

iii. 635 b (Hastings). 

13 44 

ii. 23*. 

1 4 44 

iii. 598. 

1444-46 

iii. 607. 

16“ 

ii. 228*. 

1 * 

Tobit. 

iv. 751*. 

I s (LXX) i. 340 b . 

1 * 

iv. 176 b . 

118-21 

Ext. 69*. 

1211 . 

iv. 404 b . 

2 7 

iv. 989 b 

3* 

iv. 789*. 

3 16 

iv. 989 b . 


iv. 201*, 4S9 b . 

317 

iv. 989 b . 

4 U 

iv. 789*. 

4 11 

iv. 789*. 

4» 

iv. 789*. 

417 

iv. 989 b . 

4 !9 

iv. 42*. 

4 20 

ii. 75*. 

5 14 

Ext. 359*. 

gUf. 

Ext. 375*. 

5 17 

iv. 989 b . 

6 “ 

Ext. 287*. 

6 

iv. 409*. 

6 * 

iv. 989 b . 

e 4 *- 

iii. 128 b . 

6« 

iv. 989 b 


C. Apocrypha. 


Tobit— continued. 


6 17 

iv. 789 b . 

8* 

iii. 128 b . 

8» 

iv. 989 b . 

ll 4 

iv. 989 b . 

1118 

iii. 488*. 

12 ® 

iv. 789 b . 

128fr. 

Ext. 277*. 

12 ® 

Ext. 294 b . 

12 1Sff - 

Ext. 286 b . 

1213-16 

iv. 201 *. 

1213. 18 

iv. 45 b . 

12 1B 

iv. 989 b , 991*. 

12 19 

iv. 201 b . 

1410 

iii. 232» (Selbie), 488*. 

14 u 

Ext. 294 b . 

Judith. 

16. 16 

iv. I93 b . 

1® 

i. 375 b . 

l 9 

iv. 498 b . 

223 

iv. 201 b . 

4 4 

iii. 11; iv. 354*. 

4 7 

Ext. 372 b n. 

4 !0 

iv. 327*. 

4 n 

Ext. 277 b . 

8® 

iv. 64‘, 320“; Ext 294 b . 

910 

iv. 42*. 

12 7f - 

iv. 42*. 

16 1<r ' 

iv. 37 b . 

16 7 

iv. 780*. 

16 u 

Ext. 268 k . 

16 lT 

iL 119 b n.; Ext 296 h . 

Ad. Esther. 

14« 

i. 596*. 

Wisdom. 

l 7 

Ext. 280“. 

2 “ 

iii. 582 b (Hastings). 

013-30 

Ext. 297*. 

2 » 

iv. 233“. 

gSM. 

Ext. 289 b 

2 s4 

iv. 409*, 410 b . 

3117 . 

iv. 233*. 

4 7 

iv. 65 b (Hastings). 

7 22ff. 

Ext. 267*. 

7s 4 

iii. 451* (Hastings). 


Ext. 278». 

8 11 

iv. 63 b (Marshall). 

8* 

iv. 233*. 

916 

Ext. 291 b , 295*. 

9 17 

Ext. 283*. 

10 4 

ii. 457 b . 

10 7 

iii. 152 b . 

1116 

ii. 61*. 

12 10 

iv. 930*. 

1228 

L 544». 

12 37 

iL 266 b . 

13677. 

Ext 280*. 

13 9 

i. 58 b . 

13 10 

Ext. 440 b n. 

l 4 i° 

iii. 35* (Margolionth). 


Wisdom— continued. 

14” L 508 b , 813 b ; iL 61*. 
14 s "- Ext 440 b . 

15* L 608 b . 

16” i. 853*. 

16” iv. 65 b (Hastings). 

17* ii. 56*. 

17* L 858*. 

18“*- Ext. 283*. 

18” iv. 410*>. 

19* Ext. 295*. 

SlRACH. 

Prologue iii. 610*. 

4*“- ii. 65 b ; iv. 507* (Nestle). 

4“ iv. 547 1 

5" b iv. 548*. 

5 11 iv. 548*. 

5“* iv. 548*. 

5 13b iv. 548*. 

6 s Ext. 268 b . 

6 1 "- Ext. 267*. 

6 “ ii. 340*. 

7” ii. 119 b n. 

7” iv. 649* (Nestle). 

7” iv. 548*, 549*. 

7“ iii. 120 *. 

8 “ iv. 509*; Ext 29-2 b . 

9“ L 618 b . 

10 ” iL 266 b . 

11 ” iv. 548 b (Nestle), 682' 

12 1 Ext. 446*. 

12 s Ext. 446*. 

12 * Ext 277*. 

12 " ii. 181*; iii. 397*. 

15 11 '- Ext. 277*. 293 b . 

17 s - * Ext. 291 b . 

17” iv. 991 b ; Ext. 287*. 

17” iv. 233*. 

18" ii. 257*. 

18” ' L 813 b . 

19“ iv. 233*. 

19” i. 813 b . 

21 “ Ext. 369 b . 

21” iv. 409*. 

22“ ii 44 b . 

22 “ Ext 267*. 

23“ ii. 55 b . 

24 Ext. 282*. 

24“ Ext 268 b . 

24“ iv. 821*. 

24” Ext 269*. 

25" iv. 548* (Nestle). 

25” iv. 531 b ; Ext 292 b 

26” iv. 800 b (Barnes). 

26” iv. 805*. 

28“ iii. 295*. 

29 s "- Ext. 375 b . 

31 s "- Ext 280 b . 

35 s "- iv. 467 b . 

36* L 265 b . 

37” iv. 233*. 
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SlRACH— continued . 


38i& 

Ext 55*. 

38> 

iii. 321 b . 

38“ 

iiL 321 b (Macalister). 

38“ 

L 508 b . 

38“ 

iv. 42 b . 

W**- 

Ext. 287*. 

40 1 

iv. 63 b . 

40“ 

ii. 23 b . 

40“ 

iv. 549*. 

40» 

iv. 549*. 

42* 

ii. 469 b . 

42 7 

iv. 805*. 

42 s 

iv. 650* (Nestle). 

43“ 

iv. 550*. 

46“ 

iv. 233*. 

47 17 

iii. 610 b . 

48 1 «f. 

Ext. 296*. 

48 11 

iv. 233* 

48 34f * 

iiLOKP. 

49® (cf. La 

11-4) 

iii. 614*. 

49 10 

iv. 233*. 

SO 1 ** 

iv. 519 b . 

50“* 

iv. 37 b . 

SO 28-84 

iv. 42 b . 

51“ 

Ext. 267*. 

51“° « 

iv. 96*. 

51“*“ 

i. 25 b . 

61“ 

i. 798 b 

l 4 

Baruch. 

iv. 627*. 

1 T 

ii. 660*. 

3* 

iv. 42*. 

3“ 

iii. 349 b . 

3 38ff. 

Ext. 278*. 

4 4ir. 

Ext. 303 b . 

4 7,88 

iv. 409*. 

4 88ff * 

iv. 162 b (James). 

v.» 

Ep. Jeremy. 
iii. 243 b . 


Susanna. 
iv. 631\ 


Susanna— continued . 

iv. 632*. 
iv. 632*. 

Fr. Manasses. 

.* in. 233 b . 

1 Maccabees. 

“ iv. 306 b ; Ext. 483*. 

“ ii. 61*. 

“ Ext. 48*. 

84 L 12*, 106*. 

I 1 iv. 93 b , 96*. 

P Ext. 296 b . 

I 2 *- iii. 178 b . 

P Ext. 269*. 

P Ext. 296\ 

P iii. 137*. 

P iv. 37 b . 

P iii. 277 b . 

P Ext. 46 b . 

>« Ext. 373 b . 

P Ext. 373*. 

P iiL 244*. 

P ii. 182 b . 

P L 6flO h . 

P Ext. 269*. 

f 8 ii 23*. 

P iv. 148 b . 

p-“ iv. 306 b . 

F ii. 55*. 

F Ext. 276*. 

P iii. 820 b . 

P ii. 67*. 

P iii. 110 b . 

I 87 Ext. 373*. 

J 1 - 28 iiL 184 b n. 

F iv. 178 b . 

t 8 iv. 805 b . 

F iv. 136 b ; Ext. 97 b . 

t 28 iv. 404 b , 643 b . 

P iv. 96*. 

t" Ext. 296 b . 

Ext. 48*. 

&«• iii. 424 b . 


1 Maccabees— -continued. 


15 

Ext. 93*. 97 b . 

IS 16 ®* 

iiL 159 b ; iv. 136 b . 

15** 

iv. 269*. 

15" 

iiL 637*. 


2 Maccabees 

iii. 485*. 

iii. 512 f. 

iv. 148 b . 

Ext. 296 h . 

iii. 342*; Ext 268*. 

i. 853 b . 

i. 499 b . 

iii. 630* (Hastings). 

iii. 223 f. 
iiL 623 b . 

ii. 26 b . 

ii. 164*. 

ii. 16L* 

ii. 825 b , 307 b ; iii 
620*. 

i. 607 b . 

ii. 74*; iv. 233*. 

Ext. 292*. 

Ext. 268*. 

iv. 466 b . 

Ext 268 b . 
iL 15 b . 

iii. 178 b n. 

iii. 178 b n. 

iv. 233*. 

iii. 236*. 

iv. 233*. 
iv. 233*. 

ii. 156*; Ext. 369 fc 

iv. 754 b . 
iv. 42*. 

Ext. 304 b . 

Ext. 292*. 
iv. 233*. 

ii. 161. 

iii. 99*. 

iv. 42*. 
iv. 42*. 


D. Apocalyptic and other Literature. 


Apoc. Baruch. 

6* iii. 233*. 

40* iii. 371*. 

41“ iv. 134*; Ext. 442* n. 
42* iv. 134 b . 

Assump. Moses. 

10* Ext. 299 b . 

Enoch (Ethiopic). 

I 1 Ext. 292*. 

4* Ext. 294». 

14 s * iv. 489 b . 


Enoch (Ethiopic) — continued . Enoch (Ethiopic) — continued, 

16 1 iv. 408 b ; Ext. 290*. 69“ Ext. 292 b . 

20* iv. 838*. 90* lt iv. 991*. 

i0 T iv. 408 b . 90“ iii. 134 b a. 

46 l iv. 683*. 91 1M » iii. 370 b . 

48 ft iii. 676*. 102» iv. 489 b . 

51 iv. 232 b . 105* iv. 571 b . 

51 1 iv. 233 b . 108“ Ext 292 b . 

51* iv. 233». 

54* iv. 408 b . Enoch (Slavonic). 

88* iv. 683*. lO 4 *- Ext. 430». 

85* iv. 408 b . 29"- iv. 409*. 

89* iv. 408 b . 31“- iv. 409*. 
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Ep. Barnabas. 
iv. 210\ 

Jubilees. 

I 27 iii. 362 b . 

I 29 Ext. 298 b . 

iii. 362 b . 

iv. 840 b n. 


I Jubilees— continued. 

I 21 8 - 18ff - Ext. 294 b . 

22 18 iv. 789*. 

26 s - 81 Ext. 294 b . 

27 10 iv. 789*. 

3 Maccabees. 

2® i. 538 b . 


4 Maccabees 
l 88 Ext. 446 b . 

Psalms of Solomon. 

4* iv. 409*. 

17"- Ext. 63*. 

17 M Ext. 308». 

17 88 iii. 353*. 

18 8,8 iii. 363*. 


IV. INDEX OF HEBREW AND GREEK TERMS 


L 3*, 125 b , 172 b . 
D'n'MN ii. 28 b . 
li'ax iv. 19 b . 
n3i»3N i. 350 b ; ii. 38*. 

t • 

-|*SN ii. 35 b ; iii. 638*. 

(howbeit, but) i. 
389 b . 

|3K i. 219 b ; iv. 904*. 

H3B pN i. 499 b . 

D'3 '33N i. 219 b ; iii. 420*. 

D'33N iii. 331 b , 367*; iv. 
" ! T 25*, 915*. 

P3K iv. 944 b . 

7H3K i 18*; cf. ii. 775*. 

ii. 34»; iii. 574 b . 

DIM iv. 18 b . 

jiBJK iv. 212*. 

B’Bl 'DJK ii. 13*. 

.... ..; - 

i. 533*; ii. 40 b . 
t|3K i. 237*. 

‘(O’lJM ii. 40 b . 
m3K (letter) i. 389 b . 

]inx iii. 137 b . 

DIN i. 36*; iii. 225 b . 

T T 

D'lM i. 457 b . 

T 

DIM iv. 314 b , 619 f. 
nontt i. 633 b ; ii. 266*. 

t t-: 

pK iv. 657*. 

'jhK iii. 137*. 

t 


A. Hebrew. 
n-ptt iii. 239 b . 
3ntt iv. 919 f. 

•• T 

mnK iii. 158*. 

t - 

7HN iv. 655. 
IJJiC $>nN iv. 655. 


it:t> 

m^riK 

T * TJX J 

J-iiL 590*; Ext. 702 b . 

ZtfN 

iv. 606*. 

TIN 

i. 314 b . 

rm 

iv. 919 f. 

d^n 

T 

iv. 21*. 


iv. 846 b . 

r»«, 

(Ezk 30 17 ) i. 204 b . 

T 

iv. 808 b . 

Dpbp -ntt 

iv. 835 f. 


iv. 838 f.; Ext. 662 b f. 

nix 

iii. 244 b ; iv. 512 b . 

aim 

ii. 38*. 

nir« 

i. 626*. 

intt 

iii. 307 b . 

ne^riK 

t t : - 

iv. 619 f. 

D'JBTipnx 

iii. 114*; iv. 101 b . 

TON 

T T 

iv. 751 f. 

!3DK 

iii. 125 b . 

ai«K 

ii. 660 f. 

i>arK 

ii. 656* n. 

T - 

ii. 306 f. 


(post) iv. 23*. 


(ram) ii. 35 b . 

iV'Kl, (terebinth) iii. 575*; 
1 “ J " iv. 719*. 

(ni-) D'QTK i. 141 b . 

-inB»n rb* iv. 153*. 

iii. 225 b . 

iii. 225*; iv. 113*. 
bat* iv. 66 b . 

D' 3 ota J *' 63 *‘ 

i. 510*,630 b ;iii.575 h . 
rfest iii. 575*. 

iiL 575*; iv. 719*. 
Dy6n ii. 198 f. 

• VS 

(? = ‘judges’) iv. 
" 464 b n.,570 b ; Ext. 

642 b , note t. 

JW, iii. 575*. 

L 381*. 
a. 35b 

ii. 445*; Ext. 680*. 

D’f’K L 95*; Ext. 615 b f. 

iw i. 682*; ii. 198 b ; iiL 
450. 

D'DtM ii. 35 b . 

^ «. 199. 

JintfFT^K iv. 152*. 

note iii. 215*; iv. 468*. 

TON iv. 23*. 

TODN ii. 272*; iv. 816 f. 
JDK i. 80 b . 
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JDfc, rook iiL 573 b . 

TDtjt u. 35 b . 

pfenDk (priestly title) iv. 
' s 1 * "* 96". 

npk iv. 816 f. 

t?i3k iiL 225". 

IJIDk iL 40". 

L 236". 

fjk i. 825". 

TiDK i. 725 ff; iv. 598; 

Ext. 641" f. 

P*BU iv. 287". 

fek iii. 582". 

fiPBk iv. 459". 

IBk i. 165". 

JinsK iii. 127", 640"; iv. 
1 ' 597". 

Ipk u. 36", 196*. 

rank a. 37 "; iii. i3o». 

31k i. 259". 

v v 

a' 3 -ik i. 146*. 

J}31k (purple) i. 389". 
talk i. 380*, 453; ii. 40". 
joank i. 457"; Ext. 170". 

Jilk i. 149*, 380*; Ext. 

“ 661" n., 721*. 

rpk Ext. 368". 

HITItt ii. 41", 172". 
bk'lk i. 147"; ii. 319*. 
naik iiL 321*. 

T . “• 

jtoik ai. 640*. 

pk i. 633" ; ii. 266*; iv. 
937". 

rfVIk (of territory of 
Israel) i. 389". 
JiBV pk iii. 559" 

mt m iii. 471" 

TT 

fltfk iv. 933. 

T • 

i1B>k aL 587; iv. 330". 
nitr'C’k ii. 13", 32"; iv. 869". 
Dt?k iii. 586*. 

“ T 

D&N (guilt - offering) iii. 
T T 587* ; iv. 337 b , 
529 b ; Ext. 661 b n., 
721*. 

'7? ft* (Aram.) i. 125 b . 

(Aram, fpm) i. 
194*. 


mPK i. 165; Ext 170% 
T ‘* ' s 620°. 

■HEW (const. =‘O the hap¬ 
piness of’) Ext. 
14 b n. 

-f>p-rki 

nm'r 772,1 774 * l 843b - 


.103 a. 381 If.; Ext. 661". 


pllk (Aram.) ii. 73*. 
TO ii. 105*. 


iii. 885*. 


P3B> Ika 


n*a. n*a i. 259*. 


piK-n'3 

fo-n'a 


mspfrjva i. 281*. 


“»CM) 
iba, mbs 


i. 230"; ii. 31*. 


mk*p,' 

Ti 1 > 


ii. lOf.; iv. 86*. 
a. 25", 35*; iv. 288*. 
L 254", 288 f. 

(? = NixAXcuot) iii. 


k»3k *33, )iv. 579ff. 

(«)?* ^ I 


iii. 586*. 


iii. 125*; Ext. 642* n. 
iii. 112". 


i. 260"; ii. 35". 


iii. 96". 
iii. 96*. 

(%««.?) i. 389", 623"; 
iii. 125. 

iii. 885*. 

iv. 66". 


iv. 716". 
iv. 800*. 
iv. 48*, 919". 
ii. 412". 
a. 31*, ai. 574. 
i. 359*. 


i. 75*, 278; Ext. 
616". 


nsjrta i. 271*. 
inena (is 14“) i. 193*. 

D'nfrk *33 iv. 570", 597 f.; Ext. 

643*, 684,714,724*. 

D'k'aan *33 Ext. 656". 

Dip *33 i. 635". 

-IDS ii- 32". 

pn»n iara i. 285*. 

bin i. 209"; Ext. 617", 
646* n. 

ma f>pa i. 2ii*. 
aaar i>pa i. 211». 

|bs ‘spa i. 211". 

D'Dtr f>P3 i. 12. 

* T 

OVD Spa i. 264", 370*. 

1*Y3 ii. 32". 

• T 

D'^ya ii. 29*. 
papa a. 40". 

nppa iii. 893*. * 

ipa a. 35". 

Ipb iii. 437". 

D*iai3 ii. 36". 
fna i. 458*. 

Ipia Ext. 14" n. 

eiia ii. 8. 

n*ia i. 509ff., 515"; Ext. 
630" IT. 

pa ai. 7*. 

naia iv. is". 

t : 

pa ii. 182*; iii. 120". 
D'3p3 iv. 752*. 
npa iv. 610 f. 
fra iii. 685" n. 
nt!b i. 209*; ii. 501 f. 
oka. Dba.i 


», m.). 

• . HV. I 

ntrb f 

v J 


1E>3 ii. 14*; Ext. 666". 
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rfona iii. 215*; iv. 870 f. 
B’can 'na iv. 670 b . 

V V * •• T 

nm i. 799 b . 

t 

nto i. 799 b . 

1 T 

222 ff. ; iv. 200, 

etc. j 

33. iii. 496. 

1133 iii. 226 b . 
nnaa i. 234 b . 

'as iii. 130 b . 

D'33. i. 311 b . 

D'aj (locusts) iii. 130. 
D'33 (trenches) iii. 885*. 
ni'aa u. 36 b . 

r • ; 

11*33 i. 533*; ii. 40 b . 

- • T 

rrj'aa i. iso*. 

1T33 iii. 733 b . 

{33 iii. 328 b . 
nvas iii. 384. 

1S33 iii. 225 b . 
ma3 iii. 17 b . 

*13 (god)ii. 76. 
m3 i. 237 b . 

*13*13 i. 237*; ii. 46 b , 73 b . 
"13 ii. 35 b . 

D'V'IS ii. 68 b . 

mia ii. 25 *. 
ai3, 'aia m. i30 b . 

'is, D'i3 ii. 149. 

1)13 ii. 165 b . 

" T 

D'1313 iv. 96 b . 

" t . • 

DT3 iii. 130 b . 

*1 T 

nj>n| i. 451 *. 

t03 iv. 845 f. 

T3 ii. 39*. 

b'3 ii. 790*. 

T\%i iv. 14 b . 

fib i. 313*; ii. 40 b ; iv. 
T • 15*. 

D'W>3 Ext. 681 b . 


Ji'^3 ii. 181*; iii. 397*; 
’ ‘ iv. 670 b . 

Di^ ii. 120. 

D'^>3 ii. 451 b . 

RD3 iv. 212*. 

D'tU3 i. 113*, 116*. 

D')33 i. 380*. 

• t : 

{S3 ii. 31 f.; iv. 868*. 

IBS ii. 232*. 

13 ii. 49 f., 156 f. 

P*1S 13 ii. 157*. 
a^in -13 ii. 157*. 

T 

p3 i. 50; iL 24*. 

Dtpa iv. 195 b . 
na ii. 33*. 

n'ri 3 iii. 461*; iv. 154*. 

Til iii. 629 b n.; iv. 695. 
131 iii. 324 b , 755 b . 

D'D'fl "131 i. 389. 

• T * 

EDI ii. 30, 32 b . 

S>31 i. 237 b . 

{31 i. 317*. 

*111 i. 560 b . 

T 

111 i. 256*; iL 40*. 

D'KHI iii. 2iO b , 233 f.; iv. 
604*. 

Ill ii. 142 b , 

{ni i. 316 b . 

P'1 i. 703*. 

ii. 36 b ; iv. 178 a . 

^ iv. 19 b . 

np^l iii. 323 b . 

J1P PI31 L 557 b . 

pi i. 631 b . 

pi i. 535 b . 

jail ii. 194 b . 

1111 iv. 752". 

T]11 iii. 237*; Ext. 368 b . 

{10311 iii. 421 b . 

)E>1 i. 165 b . 


{'OKI i. §27; iv. 816 b . 
D'anan m. 588 b . 
i>an i. 5*; iv. 846*. 
man iii. 599 f.; iv. 422 f. 

TT - 

ji'an iv. 154*. 

Iran iii. 587 b . 

Din iii. 465*. 

niin iv. 34 b . 

tl'tSil Ext. 653* n. 

io'fl i. 216 b ; iii. 640*; 

iv. 695, 697 b n. 
birn L 193*; iii. 159*. 

rn i. 219**. 
ri>n ii. 477 b . 
mbn iii. 599 f. ; iv. 421 f. 

^fl iv. 33f. 
rnttn ii. 287; iv. 33 b . 

*l'3fl iii. 588*. 

Din ii. 344f. 

n^yn m. 588 b . 

31tn ii. 439 b ; iii. 475* n. 

a'ipn iii. 587 b . 
in ii. 384. 
iyio in i. 216 *. 

D"in iii. 588*. 

rjl iv. 847. 

Dll ii. 412*. 

•T 

nat iii. 588 b . 
nar iv.333*;Ext.661»n. 
D'tlt iv. 994 b . 
ni»!T i. 499 b . 

*T 

ni ii. 31. 

n'aiar i. r>3i b ; «. iso. 
tfoh ii. 32*. 

TOT iii. 109 b . 

T 

miDt i. 314*; ii. 32 b . 

t : 

015101 iv. 962 b . 

1'Dt iv. 36*. 

• T 

lOt iv. 35». 
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not iLW. 

vv 

mDT iv. 35 b . 

t : • 

net iii. 886*. 

!SJ i. 677*. 

PPJ iv. 213*. 

IT ii. 49 f.; iv. 623. 
■ft i. 629 f. 
femt iv. 978*. 
mi, .TIT iv. 509*. 

TT> T” 

JPf iv. 429*11. 

D'yhr ii. 27 b . 


fen L 579*; iii. 586*. 
fen iii. 895. 

fen L 146*, 236 b , 479 b ; 
Ext. 681 b . 

nfean iv. 313*. 

V V “ “! 

Flpnn iu 269* n. 

ii. 2 b ; iii. 826 b . 
nan (spell) iii. 210 b n. 

nan (=^os) iii. 425. 

in iv. 559 b . 

T 

33n iL 37 b ; iii. 130 b . 

T T 

pnn iv. 752*. 

■nn iii. 674*. 

JD'n 'Yin L 192 b , 218*; ii. 7 b . 
3 in i. 579*. 
am i. 503* 
mn i. 797. 
nin iv. 752 b . 

BV1 ii. 7 b . 

Din i. 457*. 
pn iv. 624. 
mn L 458*. 

T • 

TK’ nin ii. 312*. 

• T 

DHin iv. 426*. 

T 

nth iv. 108; Ext 651*. 
672*. 

litn Ext. 675 b . 

Ijn iv. 640 b . 

W. W* 586, iv. 529; 
INtSn.nttDn I Ext 661 b n., 721*. 


*n. n'>n, irn 

- > • - t T T 


abn 

T T 

nife 

’fe 

W>n 

• T 

nW>n 

r • r 

nyfe 

tr'Djin 


iv. 270 b . 

iii. 114. 

i. 261*; iii. 128 b . 


ii. 388 b . 

iv. 924 ff. ; Ext. 

281 fl*., 728* 
i. 331*. 


(Hos 2 13 < 15 » only) ii. 

654*. 
iii. 322 b . 

iii. 461. 

ii. 47 f. 


ii. 15*; iv. 289*. 


iv. 919 f. 
iv. 627 f. 

ii. 73 b ; iv. 13 b . 

iii. 879*; Ext. 170*. 

ii. 451*. 

iii. 90*. 

ii. 34*; iv. 870. 


ii. 254*. 

iv. 610*. 

(ax. \ey.) ii. 282 b . 

iv. 919 f. 


ii. 254*; iii. 158* 
345. 

ii. 222 ; iii. 345 ; iv. 
352*. 

iv. 621 b . 

iii. 130 b . 

iv. 809*. 
iv. 919 f. 


i. 113 b . 


T*n ii. 29*; iii. 93*. 

• T 

Pfh L 237 b . 

mxxn iu. 462; iv. 815 f. 

t : 

pn, npn iii. 67*; iv. 48*. 
mn i. 543f.; iv. 633*. 
nam iv. 918*. 

T J T 

ii. 37 b ; iii. 130*. 
fein iii. 520*. 


pin i. 50; ii. 225*. 
HTjn iii. 323 b . 

DWn iii. 888 h j iv. 600. 


D'ai'mn i. 620* n.; ii. 37*. 


iii 560*. 

i. 534* 800 f.; Ext 
619 b . 

L 236 b . 


0W’n ii. 7 b . 
t|BTI iii. 582 b . 
fetrn Ext. 640*. 
D'aaE'n iv. ioi b . 

JKTI i. 319; iv. 84*. 
pc^n iv. 919 f. 
ntfn iii. 496”. 


H^’lii. 39 b , 267*, 768* n.; 
D'naBH Ifr) iv. 23 b n. 

feo i. 257 b . 


nj?an iv. 285 b . 

DBOiD iii. 872*. 

D'-ihp i. 699 b ; iii. 325*. 
m*D i. 358 b . 

T • 

nfel iL 35 b . 

V T 

n'fe ii. 69*. 

KJB i. 256*. 

1DBD, 1DBD iii. 277”. 

SHE iv. 66*. 
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lit', iiN’ 

iii. 550 b ; iv. 286 f. 

W 

ii. 530* n. 

T 

T 

ii. 293 f. 

niT 

(in Tabernacle) iv. 


660*. 

ri’ 

iv. 48\ 

'jin' 

iv. 606. 

,T 

ii. 528 f. 

Kill’ 

ii. 564*. 

nin' 

ii. 199 f., 528 f.; iii. 


137*; Ext. 625° ff. 

ntti’ mn’ 

ii. 563*. 

'dj mn* 

ii. 563% 

niK3V nr,' 

iii. 137 f. ; Ext.636 b ff 


ii. 779. 

Dib' 

iv. 406% 619 f. 

bi' 

ii. 672 n. 

b’\l 


(btt,b«t)J 

■iv. 287% 

nji’ 

T 

ii. 36% 

npji' 

i. 314*. 

(niio) nil' 

iv. 195% 

nini' 

iii. 128*. 

non' 

ii. 36% 

r. 

ii. 33. 

np^ 

iii. 329% 


iii. 130% 

tMpb 

i. 231; iv. 423*. 

S|1D 

iv. 629% 

D'D’ 

iii. 456*. 

eptW’ 

iii. 637% 

KI. °V, 

iv. 509*. 


ii. 654% 

b’ 

**T 

ii. 36% 195% 

w: 

iii. 635*. 


iv. 47% 


ii. 526% 

ir 

ii. 54*. 

na’ 

vv 

ii. 549. 

w 

•T 

iv. 24% 47% 

1* 

iv. 24 ff. 

ap 

Vv 

ii. 33*. 


(jnpin) ]>jr ii. 298 f. 
ni,T 'KY iv. 134 b . 

31' ii. 550. 

r 

bvai' ii. 583 b ; Ext. 617*, 
646* n. 

JTV ii. 756. 

m* iii. 64». 

TT 

D'bil' ii. 584*. 

• • t ; 

m* iii. 433*. 

- • T 

Hi* iv. 765*. 

ini' in'T i. 601 »; ii. 579 b , 

779 b . 

niy’T i. 535 b . 
pipY i. 457*. 

BH' ii. 341*. 

-r 

nw%jwiri iii. 321 *; iv. 357 b . 
jton£ ii. 601; iv. 918*. 
iv. 619 f. 

v : it 

“IB* iv. 527 b . 
ii. 602. 
ii. 506*. 

•• T. • 

i3 mr ii. 518 *. 

in’ iii. 497 b , 639*, 882 b ; 
" T iv. 657*. 

Din’ iii. 634*. 

T 

inn*, ii. 654*. 

133 (liver) iii. 128*. 

1133 ii. 183. 

1 

nil’ 1133 ii. 184 ff. J Ext. 639 b f. 
1*33 iii. 882*. 

D33 i. 257 b . 

,1133 Ext. 369 b n. 

t : 

leas ii. 73*. 

*t : • 

5P32 ii. 35 b ; iii. 18 b . 

V V 

*13 iL 40 b ; iii. 886*. 
*13“13 iv. 314 b . 
jn‘3 i. 217*; iv. 67* 598*. 
Tf[3 iv. 456. 

3313 i. 191 b . 

T 

iv. 670 b . 

T 

Dis (cup) i. 533* ; ii. 


Di3 

nrs 

nb 

• V 

m 3 m3 

- T I 

fn’3 

(!}'?) 

ii>3 

no’s 

T 

D'3 

133 

nb 
3 k 
'b 
P'b 
ni'b 

• T 

D'103 

■ t : 

1133 

0'33 

bps 

neD3 

V 

ninD3 

t : 

*13 

HB3 

T * 

"IB3, "IDS, 
...» > 

etc. 

-03 

rnbs 

ihps 

■’3 

13 

D'3V73 

3313 

nan? 

DB13 


(owl) iii. 637 b . 

ii. 73*. 

iii. 112 b . 

iv. 29 b . 

iii. 112 b . 

iv. 498*. 609 b . 

i. 193% 383 b ; iv. 
227. 

ii. 40* ; iii. 63 f.; iv. 
658% 

i. 192*, 218*; iii. 
895 f. 

i. 219% 231 b . 

iii. 893 b . 
i. 327* n. 

i. 256*. 

ii. 40 b , 655% 

iii. 323% 

ii. 837*. 

iii. 588; Ext. 722*. 

i. 342*, 376*; iv. 
67% 

iii. 458 ff 

iii. 112% 330% 890. 

i. 192% 218* ;ii. 43% 
iii. 632. 

i. 316 b ; iv. 630. 
iii. 882*. 
iii. 656. 
i. 314*. 

i. 256 b ; ii. 41*. 

(Jer 4 s9 ) iv. 289*. 

i. 197*, 199* (Oi' 
D*1B311); iL 56; 
iii. 316% iv. 128ff., 
200*; Ext. 719*. 

(pitch) iii. 886*. 

i. 197*; iv. 665. 

(‘ knop *) iii. 8*. 

ii. 35 b ; iii. 19*. 
i. 219* ; ii. 40% 

i. 377 ff.; iv. 665; 
Ext. 644*. 

ii. 258 b ; iv. 658*. 

iii. 93% 

(Pers. loan-word) i. 
507% 623% 
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3B»3 ii. 35 b . 

V V 

D'3VI| i 287 b . 
nans i. 624. 

D'BB nans ii. 767 b n. 

D'na, D'»ri3 ffi. e*. 

Httb iii. 89*. 

T •• 

iii. 17". 

"T 

3$> 33i> ii. 317 f.; Ext. 666 b . 

T“ 

(white) i. 458*. 

D33^ ii. 65 f., 467*. 

t : 

’Dp J? iv. 493*; text. 161*. 

' T 

m$> i. 579*. 

TT 

ft!) iii. 174 b . 
mi) iv. 61&>. 

iii. 100; iv. 67 f. 
JTI^ i. 504*; iv. 427 b . 
Dn^ i. 315 b . 

V V 

D’aan nr6 iv. 495. 

T - VV 

mb iii. 210*. 

D'E'n^ i. 88 b ; iii. 210 b ; iv. 
T! 604*. 

D*> iii. 465*. 

JVM> i. 590 b ; iii. 122*; 
Ext. 618*. 

7|d!? iii. 19". 

n»p$> (in titles of Psalms) 
iv. 153. 

TB^ i. 314»; iii. 23 b . 
n3 e 6 ii. 434*; iii. 674*. 
Oe 6 iv. 619 f. 

V V 

7|n!? iii. 99 b . 

Sao ii. 23 b . 
njaao iii. 398 b . 

tt : • 

‘niD i. 359*; iv. 800*. 
ii. 32». 

T “ 

go i. 330 b ; iv. 497 f. 
HMD iii. 324 b , 888*. 

131D iv. 917". 

t : ■ 

Bno i. 154 b . 
roho ii. 41*. 

t : 

tthriO i. 459 b ; iii. 599 b . 


inb ii. 173*; iii. 270 f. 
3KiD iii. 403*. 

T 

Dio, HDIO i. 236 b ; iv. 958*. 
1D1D i. 236 f. 

TPlD i. 466 ; iv. 559 b . 
B$D ii. 177 b . 

3^0 i. 50 b . 

T 

Tllb Ext. 368». 
rniD iii. 436. 

Di3^iD i. 237*. 
mo iii. 114 b . 

17310 i. 75*. 

HWD iv. 23*. 

t ; 

1’3TD ii. 843 ; iv. 207 b . 
:i>TD ii. 40 b . 

rtfoo i. 192 b , 217 b ; iii. 
T " 307*. 

lion: iv. 35 b , 145 f. 

moTO ii. 32 b . 

t* : “ 

ninprp iv. 557*. 

nntp i. 51* ; iv. 509*. 

niHD i. 192 h , 217 b ; iii. 
T ' 307*. 

pnip i. 256 h , 312*; ii. 41*. 

nanp ii. 4i». 

n^nD (in title of Ps 53. 
88) iv. 154*. 

njnp i. 237*, 346*. 

Dpnp iii. 213* n. 

DiDTO i. 303*. 

pphp iii. 83. 

natrnD iv. 48*. 

t t : “ 

nnTO i. 365 f.; ii. 40 f. 

nhro iv. 557 a . 

ntso i. 262 b ; iv. 291, 
* ' 810*. 

ntSD i* 262 b . 

T • 

j?Dgp iv. 809 b . 
ninBDD iii. 240*. 

t : • 

JlpJ’D iii. 573 b . 

VV 

7iB*D iii. 309 b n., 893 b . 
7J1’D i. 479 b . 

T •• 

PI3D iii. 888*. 

T - 


D’lDSp 

iv. 809*. 

nfobp 

iii. 64. 

D’DUD 

• t : • 

i. 320*. 

map 

iv. 633*. 

iiiebp 

iii. 586. 

ntabp 

iv. 974 b . 

«IBbo 

iii. 210*. 

DFDD 

T . 

iv. 154 b . 

rrpp(n) 

iii. 218*. 


i. 80. 

mn’ tjk^d 

i. 93 f.; iii. 351 f.; 


Ext. 638 a ti‘., 724 b . 

Nik)(n) 

iii. 373 b . 

rate 

ii. 34 f. 

fbo 

ii. 473 b ; Ext. 375*. 

rbo 

ii. 38*. 

n'rba 

• t ; 

iv. 193 b . 

*9 

ii. 840*; Ext. 690*. 

#(•?) 

iii. 415 f. 

nsbo 

t: • 

iv. 180*. 

D’DB^n rpSo 

iv. 181. 


ii. 194 b . 


iii. 337 f. 


iv. 195 b . 

n|£p 

iv. 66 b . 


iv. 557*. 

imp 

i. 257*; iii. 268 b . 

1? 

iii. 236. 

miio 

t : 

iv. 663 b . 

nnao 

ii. 172*; iii. 587 b ; 

t : • 

iv. 330 b , 338 f.; 


Ext. 661 b . 

pnJD 

iii. 210*. 

'3D 

ii. 76 ; iii. 242. 


iii. 463*. 


ii. 41*. 

DD 

iv. 463*, 813*. 

jiTJDD 

iv. 21*. 

HDD 

T 

iii. 293 b . 

1HM 

i. 535 b ; ii. 299*; iv. 


662 b , 847 b . 

noo 

il 34*. 

rasp 

ii. 451 b ; Ext. 641 b . 
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ntopp 

iv. 809*. 

n^>DD 

T * . 

Ext. 368 b . 

ninsDo 

t : • 

it 835 b . 

“oyp.n-ojip 

Ext. 368 b . 

bivo 

T . “ 

i. 346, 357*. 

!il» 

iv. 289*. 

* % T 

iii. 306 b . 

ntopgp 

iii. 239 b . 

b'lm 

i. 624 f.; iii. 239 b . 

bsm 

iv. 529 b . 

rbyp 

i. 162 b ; Ext. 368 b . 

nftgp 

i. 604 f. 

ruyp, npyp 

ii. 73 b 

p'yo 

iv. 601 ; Ext. 651*. 

3BTI nP’gp 

i. 699*. 

yaap 

iii. 244\ 

nap 

i. 269 b . 

3KD 

T • 

iii. 451\ 881 f. 

naira 

i. 75 ; ii. 451 ; iii. 

T 

879 f.; Ext. 170* 


620“. 

fWB 

t : • 

iii. 67 a . 

niarp 

i. 860 ; Ext. 622*. 


iii. 462 b . 

naavp 

iii. 398‘*. 

□nvo 

i. 653*. 

rogp 

ii. 291*. 

rnppp 

i. 365 f. 

bpp 

iv. 291. 

rriyj>pp 

ii. 6 b . 

n:pp, napp 

iv. 18 b . 

dip anpp 

i. 467 b . 

-ib 

iii. 464 f. 

nidynn 

iii. 882 b . 

nannp 

ii. 403*. 

npmo 

v v : ’ 

i. 318*. 

KS*!P 

iii. 321*. 

Pip 

ii. 40. 

D**np 

i. 304*; ii. 29 b . 

Km 

T ~ 

i. 579*. 

nlxaato 

: : • 

iii. 636. 

yapp 

iv. 564 b n. ; iv. 598 b . 


npD 

iii. 438 b ; Ext. 624 b . 

•»PD 

• V 

i. 124*. 

irate 

iii. 353* ; Ext. 295 b , 


694 b , note *. 

33Bte 

t : • 

i. 262 h . 

pfP 

iv. 655. 

bm 

T T 

iii. 660 ff.; iv. 137 b . 

ni3?>sro 
▼ • : 

iv. 660. 

D^PD 

iv. 10 b . 

n;pp 

Ext. 60*. 

HDPp 

i. 453 b . 

^ypp 

Ext. 368 b . 

roypo 

iv. 291. 

nnapo 

T T . ■ 

iv. 810 f. 

D3PO 

t : • 

iii. 66 f., 237*. 

nnate 

iv. 42 b . 


i. 331*; iii. 473 b n., 

1 * 

629 b n. 

nxiyp 

i. 453 b ; ii. 172 b ; 


iii. 588 b . 

^se»p 

iv. 154. 

irsigp 

ii. 45l b . 

ano 

v • 

i. 303*. 

ipa-tinp 

iv. 641 b . 

Wmo 

•• t : 

iii. 357 b . 

rfapnp 

iii. 357 b . 

1BD 

1 T “ 

ii. 172 b . 

lap 

ii. 34*. 

K*33 

i. 216 b ; iv. 108; 


Ext. 652 h f., 672“ f. 

D*K*33 

(division of OT 


canon) i. 287 b . 

^>33, nb3 

ii. 43. 

bp, bp 

ii. 13 b , 41* ; iii. 

* . . 

458 AT. 

rtaa 

T •* . 

ii. 38 b . 

“(?) 

iii. 505 b . 

T33 

"t 

i. 352 ; iv. 100 f. 

niapa 

iii. 461* ; iv. 154 b . 


iii. 887 b . 

ni 1 

»-*:• 

tr 

iii. 887 f. 

nma 

T TJ 

i. 216 b . 

m3, p: 
...... ■ TT 

ii. 173* 


m3 iv. 208». 

T* 

3H3 iv. 101*. 
m3 ii. 23; iv. 287*. 

tt 

m3 ii. 25*. 

VT 

VT3 ii. 42* j iv. 24, 497 b ; 
Ext. 657* f. 

013 i. 633*; iii. 655 b . 

113 i. 530*; iv. 872*. 

Dm3 iii. 473 b . 

Di^ro (in title of Ps 5) iv. 
‘ ! 154 b . 

^H3 ii. 341*. 

“ T 

i. 328* ; iv. 287. 
omyp i>n3 i. 667 b . 
ni>n3 ii. 470 b . 

t — 

0IT3 iv. 225. 

E'm iv. 107 b , 599*. 

17**13 ETI3 i. 192 b . 

" • T T T 

wru i. 314 b . 

jnc'n? iii- 510 f.; Ext. 628*. 
niD'D3 iii. 739*. 
t|B3 iv. 613*. 

Hi": (Keth. n'13) iii. 478*. 
DN33 iv. 610 f. 

'*03,(*13313) ii. 49 f., 156*; iv. 

1733 iv. 611*. 

DK03 iv. 228*. 

r : 

1D3 iii. 95*. 

• r 

D3 i. 237 b . 

!7D3 iv. 716*. 

T 

7]*D3 iv. 101. 

TJD3, 7)p3 ii. 451 b . 

D'^3, U'bvi,} 

' n-5w j'' C27a; iv ‘ 5081 ' 

pvw iv. 752 b . 
mj'3 iii. 215*. 

T* • 

D'Ve 3 ii. 166* ; iii. 512 b . 

*|B3 iv. 619 f. 

L"D3 iv. 608; Ext. 605“ n., 

666 b . 

nm E ; D3 Ext. 669*. 

T " •• •• 

np C : E3 Ext. 669*. 
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5 >tnfc* mo iv. 624". 
y*n iii. 879*. 
*iv: i. 314*. 
3j?3 iii. 461 b . 
npb i. 85*. 

Tip3 i. 458*. 
TIB'S i. 579*. 

T T 

^3 i. 579*. 
KfeO ii. 56*. 

T T 

toko iv. 100. 
3'ns, na’TO Ext. 368 b . 
CO'ni iii. 519*. 
pro iii. 96 b . 


HKD ii. 40 b . 

t : 

tab ii. 34*. 
n-»3D ii. 655 b ; iii. 734*. 
J3D iv. 96. 

{HD i. 624*; iii. 125 b . 
mb ii. 768* n. 


VID, nDl 

**’ --’Hv. 802 b . 

etc. J 


OiD i. 467 b . 

DTD i. 214 b . 
mnb iv. 498*. 

T 

*VD (pot) u. 40*. 

DH'D (thorns) iv. 752 b . 
fOD i. 216 b ; iv. 717*. 
n«D i. 215 b , 383 b . 

Tjab iii. 239 b , 474 b n. 
$>D i. 255 b . 
r6D iv. 431 f. 

T V 

$D iv. 752 b . 
rbo i. 216 b ; ii. 56. 
fl^sb i- 237 b ; iii. 451 b . 
m-®f>D i. 255 b ; ii. 32*. 
)ho iv. 289. 

• V 

DD^D ii. 37 b ; iii. 130*. 

t: t 

rkb iii. 308*. 

V 

D"DD iv. 610". 
fT3*DD Ext. 720 b . 


S»DD ii. 6 b , 451*. 

*)? (basin, cup) i. 256 b ; 

ii. 41*. 

P)D (threshold) iv. 23*. 

nnap m. 96*. 

*Vap iv. 403*, 619 f. 
f>BD ii. 41*. 

V •• 

nrra *IBD iii. 276*. 

mb iii. 277; iv. 420. 
D*33D iv. 752". 

* T T 

DHD i. 793"; iii. 589; iv. 
23" n., 191*. 

DOID iii. 137", 845. 

IB"® iv. 752" 


03V iv. 461". 

V V 

D^N 13J) iii. 581*. 

nH3jn 

D3V i. 579*. 

D3V iii. 895". 

D'DDV iii. 895" 

n-ny a. 765". 

H3V i. 287*; ii. 325 ff, 
' ! ' 506 f. 

DDV i. 236", 479". 

33V, 33W iii. 461". 
nhv ii. 318". 

but, ffav i. 340" ; ii. 35"; iii. 
,!v 638. 

rfoj? i. 50, 357* ; iv. 498*. 
"IV (prey) iv. 66". 

wt Di»rrrv ii. 86i f. 

TV, TTV iv. 932. 

rfij, nHV iii. 67*; iv. 725. 

Try i- 216*, 643. 

D'EHV i. 316"; ii. 27 f.; iii. 
' ’ ! 95*. 

Jiy iv. 529. 
t|iv ii. 63". 
ry, D'ly ii. 35 ", 195 *. 

btm i. 207 f., 591"; Ext. 
" 721". 

mt3V i. 630". 


i. 700". 

(Aram. = ‘watcher’) 
iv. 897*. 

L 144*, 191 f., 218\ 
iv. 958*. 

i. 162 b ; iv. 334, 337; 
Ext. 722*. 

i. 162 b ; iii. 674*. 

ii. 32 b , 181* n. 

ii. 454; iii. 215*; 
iv. 870 f. 

(in title of Ps 46) 
iv. 152‘\ 


Dy, D'py 
pKn oy 


i. 459 b ; iii. 743 b , 
826 f. 

iii. 879*. 

L 85*, note f. 

iv. 846. 


(testify) iv. 933*. 


traa nay 


iv. 20*. 
iv. 19 f. 

ii. 33 f. 

i. 699 h ; ii. 384. 

iii. 325*. 


nvy i. 508* ; iv. 47 b . 
3WI Ext. 663*, note t. 


naa-w 


(Gn 6 14 ) i. 214 b . 

i. 467 b ; iv. 559 b . 

ii. 526 b . 
i. 458*. 

iv. 419 b . 

i. 579* ; iii. 895 b . 


any 


iii. 890*. 

iii. 399. 

i. 130 f.; iii. 893 b ; 

iv. 918* 

iii. 895 b . 

iii. 895 b . 
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rriiy iv. 213*. 

feny i. 262 b . 

vv 

ry l 144*, 191 f. 

-wy iv. 19 b . 

1WV ii. 34 b . 

V 

niinry i. leef. 
niiwyi 


mwjn 
Flip J 


■i. 167 b , 170*, note **. 


mhETJ i 167 f., 195*. 

rm (sacrificial term) iii. 
’ T 588 b . 

Hfiy ii. 35 b , 195*. 


(i)n^ny i. i95 b n. 


i. ll b ; ii. 38*. 


iii. 583". 

iv. 200, 211. 

i. 814 b ; ii. 182; iii. 
639 b . 

i. 316 b ; ii. 28*. 
(winepress) ii. 33*. 

i. 861 b ; iii. 153 ; iv. 
174 f. 

ii. 177 b . 

i. 595* : ii. 253*. 

(priestly title) iv. 
96 b . 


iii. 885*. 

iv. 619 f., 797. 


(Aram.) ii. 425 b . 


D'3'3B iv. 314 b . 
nips(n) iii. 883 f. 

nDS iii. 688; Ext. 622*. 
D'^DB ii. 451 b ; Ext. 373*. 
bos ii. 451 b ; Ext. 641 b . 

V V 

D'I’ipB iii. 67*. 

nj?B iii. 736*. 
nij)|3B ii. 28 b , 250*. 

D’ypB iii. 8 h . 

13 ii. 35 b . 

1313 ii. 594* n.; iii. 673. 
HB iii. 456*. 

V. 

DH3 (Pers. loan-word) ii. 
54 b ; iii. 629 f., 
668 f.; iv. 597 b . 

11B ii. 40 b . 

T 

DT)B iii. 682 b . 

nDhB i. 216 b ; iv. 662 b , 
v T 847 b . 


T T V > I . ( 

»Bha J 1 ' 


iii. 738*; iv. 287 b . D'DBil K3X ii. 429 f. 


iv. 613 b . 
ii. 806 b . 


mn* '33 Ext. 639 b ff. 


*3V ii. 36 b , 115f. 

D'Jiay i. 458*. 

p1¥ (and derivatives) i. 
68; ii. 826"; iv. 
272f.; Ext. 683" n. 

3hv i. 458*. 

T 

t)« ii. 38*. 

TW iii. 881*; iv. 289 f. 


pnx (pnfe») iii 63 b , 894 b . 

nnf iv. 918*. 

iv. 899 f.; Ext. 
265 b n. 

TO L 627 ; ii. 68 b . 


iv. 973*. 


ii. 451*. 

iii. 130*. 
iii. 462 b . 


ni'pna 

niB i. 794*; Ext. 677 b n. 

D'DPPB (Pers. loan-word) iv. 
101 b . 

JIB'S iv. 529. 
nt?3, IRE'S iii. 125 b . 

'113 iv. 527”. 
i^l'llB iv. 617*. 
f>MB iii. 15. 

• T 

ina iv. 459 b . 


JNV ii. 35 b . 

y* (Nn 7 s , Is 66 80 ) iii. 
T 127 b n. 

Knv, HifeOV iii. 138 ; Ext. 636* f. 


i. 330 b ; iv. 498* 

ii. 33*, 268 b . 

iv. 753*. 

iii. 398 b . 


ii. 37* ; iv. 609. 


ii. 35 b ; iv. 195*. 


roya n?Dy iv. 963*. 
yDV iv. 459 b . 


iv. 923*. 

ii. 37* ; iv. 609. 

iii. 477 b . 
i. 231 b f. 

iv. 800*. 


iv. 213*. 


2\> i. 219* ; ii. 40 b . 
tfilp iv. 352*. 
nmp iii. 323». 
np i. 457*. 

• r 

Jilip ii. 837 b . 

c hp ii. 394 fir.; Ext. 681" 
" T note. 

Bnp, DBnp iv. 559*; Ext. 682 b , 

T--! ftaobn 
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SljJ i. 174 f., 466 f. 
r6np i. 637. 

1|3 or Ip iii. 123 f. 

mp (1 K 10») i. 188* 
note. 

rnbp ii. 467. 
nrp iii. 20 f .; iv. 5. 
tf'jj'p ii. 28 f., 250*, 745 b . 

fenn Tpl 
nfenn'p } UL2 - 
nn;»p ii. 40*. 

^ ii. 27 b . 
rhbp i. 535*. 

T T . 

D'l^ip ii. 299*; iv. 657*. 
BiDp iii. 520 b . 
npp iii. 308*. 

KJiJ i. 712 h ; Ext. 685*. 
fltOP Ext. 685*. 
njp iv. 803*. 

1 T 

fup i. 314 b ; iv. 212 b . 

V T 

DDiJ iv. 598, 601 h . 

PPPp iii. 244 b . 

•rtap i. 304*. 
tisp iii. 637 b . 
nvp ii. 28 b . 
pVp iv. 101 b . 

J31p i. 216 b , 479*; iii. 
587. 

n*ng i. 53i b . 
nn-£ l 234 b 
ysriK rnp iii. 3 * 
nao nnp iii. 3f. 
nao nnp iii. 4*. 
pp iii. 462. 

D'plp iv. 659*, 672 b . 

D'3np iv. 193. 

BHg iv. 659 f. 
t^l? iv. 625*. 

D'K# p ii. 28 b . 
ib*p iv. 808 b . 
ne’p iv. 196. 


nVpp L 533*. 

HB’bp ii. 836* ; iii. 420*. 

ntt-l Ext. 075 b . 

T T 

PRO i. 216"; iv. 108, 
598"; Ext. 651*, 
672*. 

OKI i. 177*,214»;ii. 35 b j 
iv. 835 f. 

two (BT») ii. 104»; iv. 13 f. 
iion-two ii. 39 b . 

n'E’tp ii. 10 f.; iv. 86 *. 

31, *31 (21 iv. 190*. 

31 J3131 iv. 101 b , 191*. 
D'ropn 3-1 i. 377*. 

T31 ii. 775 b n. 
non i. 508*. 

P11 iv. 766 b . 

1*11 iii. 240*. 

• T 

311 i. 504* ; iv. 194 f.; 
Ext. 670 b . 

Dll ii. 402ff.; iv. 611 f.; 
Ext. 665* n., 666 b . 

tin, Jtl iv. 102 *. 

3im iv. 624*. 

D'lm i. 317*. 

f>m ii. 35 b . 

T 

D'Drn iii. 345 h ; iv. 717*. 
pm i. 257 b . 
t?m ii. 469 h . 

• T 

run iv. 509 *. 
nien u. 27 b . 

po iv. 846 b . 
r»Dj)n in a. 37 . 

$>31 iv. 802 b . 

• T 

ti©1 ii. 31 b . 
npi iv. 610*. 
ti’OI i 517 f. 

V V 

D'MI iii. 635*. 

* t : 

tpi i. 302 b . 
jn iv. 529 b . 

PI ii. 2 . 
rfbm iii. 455 f. 

t : 


naNp-j 

iii. 321* 

D'KBI 

• t : 

ii. 166 f.; iv. 226 b . 

nr> 

T T 

iv. 919 f. 

• T 

ii. 267*. 

nan 

t : • 

i. 451 b . 

nt^i 

i. 126 b , 464 b ; iii. 
747*. 

JTF) 

i. 502 b . 

D'p'pl 

i. 318*. 

nopi 

i. 458*, 699*. 

Bh 

T 

iv. 19. 

pen 

iv. 529 b . 

D'PBH 

Ext. 726 b . 

«|Bn 

i. 451 b . 

on’i 

ii. 35*, 825 b 


$>iKB> 

i. 3, 20, 740; 

Ext 


668 *, 725*. 


bttv 

i. 579*. 


D'33B> 

t ; 

i. 342*. 


inp 

iv. 619 f. 


pay 

iv. 765 b . 


t ; 

iii. 575 b . 


n3B> 

iv. 36*. 


t33K> 

i. 560* ; iv. 

291, 


416 f., 810*. 


$>3B> 

iii. 93 b . 


rfcu? 

iv. 497 h . 


n3B>, ri3B>,' 

| 


tinsE' j 

riv. 317 ff. 


tf'3B> 

iv. 154 f. 


biy 

iv. 180*. 


ant? 

i. 96 b , 173*. 591 ff.; 


Ext. 288. 


anfc> 

iii. 624 f . ; iv. 619 f. 

nib* 

iii. 112 b ; iv. 

846 b ; 

• T 

Ext. 681 b * 


atBi 

i. 478*. 


D1B> 

ii. 29. 


W 

ii. 64*, 526*. 


1BlB» 

T 

iii. 462; iv. 8151. 


iii. 93 b . 


pre* 

iv. 624*. 
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liP ii. 35"; iii. 638*. 

• inp ii. 173*. 

"linp i. 451 b . 
pnp iii. 96'*, 329 b . 
nsnp iii. 323 b . 
nnp iii. 885*. 
nBP iv. 507*. 

10P, DnOp ii. 806 b n.; iii. 589. 

lin'P iii. 550 f.; iv. 498 b . 

TP iv. 153 f. ; Ext. 
■ 168*. 

D'Tpil TP iv. 589*, 656*. 
nj'ap iv. 487 ff. 

t • : 

“OP ii. 33“. 

T •• 

D&P iii. 321*, 732 f. 
jn$>P iv. 669 b . 
ari^P iii. 432 b . 

• T . • 

D'D^ iv. 184*, 498*. 

• t , 

P^P (!=‘officer’) iv. 102*. 

D'P^P (? = ‘trigons’) iii. 
463". 

^P iv. 66 1 ’. 

d 5>P, D'D$>P iv. 333*, 338 ; Ext. 

661* n„ 722*. 

DP iii. 478 f. 

rorp DP Ext. 640“ f. 

f>t«OP iv. 381*. 

n'3'DP (in title of Ps 6. 12) 
‘ ‘ ! iv. 154 b . 

TOP’ i. 38*; iv. 621*. 

■ T 

DDP(OQPO) i. 12*. 

Jijnpp iv. 517 b . 

"ICP’ (techn. term for 
” T Lev. service) iv. 
84 f. 

DnOP ii. 33*; iii. 93*. 

POP iv. 627. 

V V 

tiPDP iv. 377 b . 

S * 

HIP iv. 764 b . 

T T 

lyiP i. 224 b ; iv. 503 f. 
MOIIP iii. 125 b . 

ITiBP ii. 36 b . 

T 

nnBP iii. 215*; iv. 466*. 
OBy ii. 800», 808 b . 

EXTRA VOL.—S9 


jia'BP iv. 459 f. 
r6stp(n) iii. 893 f. 

*li?p ii. 29 b . 

VW i. 12*. 596 b ; Ext. 
681 b . 

bpv i. 219 b ; iii. 418 ff. 

enpn i>p>p m. 422*. 

D'pi?P ii. 30 f. 

}*PP i. ll b . 

IjJP, np>P iii. 112”. 

B'llP (Aram, for D3P) iv. 
417". 

inp i. 319*. 

HP i. 518. 
nnp iii. 376 f. 

PP iii. 125* ; iv. 656*. 
israpp iv. 493f. 

1]PP iv. 492 f.; Ext. 161*. 
-IPP i. 458*. 

1KP iu. 90*. 
flNP iii. 96*. 

*TCP ii. 306. 

HP ii. 35 b ; iii. 19*. 
pnp (pnv) iii. 63 b , 894 b . 
D'lhnp i. 519* ; iii. 210 b . 
{OP iv. 407 h , 968*. 

"Op (Tap) iv. 461. 
li>P ii. 36». 

t : 

npop iii. 240 *. 

rfop i. 625*. 

T . • 

top ii. 308 b . 

•• T 

TJ)p ii. 35 b , 195*. 

D'l'l’P i. 207 b , 591 b ; Ext. 
288,617 b f. 

i*IBP i. 237 b . 

T T 

PP iv. 327*. 

IP i. 352*; iv. 100 b . 
D'naon Ip ii. 768* n.; iv. 23 b n. 
nn«p -Ip Ext. 375*. 

Tip iii. 739*. 

vv 

flip (snbst.) iii. 17 b . 


rnp (verb) ii. 530* n. 

D'lP (of angels) Ext. 714 b . 

T'P iv. 458 f„ 460*. 

D'BIP iv.458 f.; Ext.617 b f., 
643 b f. 

pip i. 458*. 

pip ii. 31 b ; iv. 868*. 

lKn ii. 36 b ; iii. 638*. 
HJttn ii. 30 b . 

TBfcn i. 313. 
nan i. 148 b , 256*. 

i>an i. 215*, 633 b ; iv. 

■■ 937". 

{an iv. 623". 

naan ii. 6" ; iii. 696. 

inrnnai mh i. 502 *; iv. 918* ,• 

Ext. 568* n. 

ainn i. 20 , 220 b , 503 ; 
! Ext. 568*, 670", 
671*. 

nkin iv. 34, 145 b . 

t • : 

in ii. 49* ; iii. 244 b . 

r 

nnin iv. 35 . 

nrfom ii. i42 b . 

l?hn i. 457, 527": iv. 
’ 416 b . 

nayin i. n b ; Ext. 68i b . 

. min i. 287"; iii. 64 ff., 
T 596* n. ; iv. 690; 

Ext. 688* f. 

D'-rin ii. 655". 

apin ii. 49 f. 

Donn iiL 550. 

T J * 

Pnn i. 23i*. 

PiTn ii. 33 b . 

P)FI ii. 35 b , 195". 

D'»an iii. 733". 
n^an i. 457*; Ext. 170 b . 
naan m. 696". 
ni>n a. 298 f. 

'5>n iv. 183". 
c&n ii. 73 b 

*w£n Ext. 57 f. 

nh iv. 527". 
nnon ii. 45i». 

T S 
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D*ST1 ir. 838f.; Ext. 662 b f. 

t|fo iii 462 b ; iv. 672 b 

nDnrn iL 11*; iii. 588* ; iv. 



. T ■ \ 338*; Ext. 704 b , 

WDF1 Ext. 369 b . 

rnsri ii. 30*. 

ntonn J 717 *- b , 722 *. 

nsun iii 588*; iv. 338". 

$>Dn, ii. 43". 

rnn iv. 718 *. 

-nan iL 73*; iii. 637*. 

ntafl iv. 39*, 145 b . 

T * j 

ii. 451*; iv. 598, 

□'an i. 620 f.; iv. 427. 

$BTI iii. 869 ff. 

718; Ext. 642 b . 



(precious stone) iv. 

ran i. 620 f.; iv. 427*. 

noil iv. 798 f. 

V 

619 f., 683 b . 

rfajn iv. 288*. 

1ft ii. 36 b . 

paBTI i. 699*. 

-lJfPI iv. 202 b . 

rvann i. 579*. 

nafn i. 533 * n. 


B. Greek. 


&ppa, iii. 215 b . 

avOpwTos, iii. 225 b . 

Pdpot, i. 331 b . 

Apwraos, i. 20*. 

dvopda, iv. 532*. 

paaiXeta roO 0eov (or r<2r ovpavwy), 

dyaXXudta, iL 790*. 

dvox^i iL 47. 

ii. 619. 

ay drat, iii. 157. 

dyTavairKypu , iL 7 b . 

PaaiXucdSj iii. 558*. 

dydvy (-£»'), L 330*, 373*; iii. 

avrl, iii. 316 b , 318 b . 

P8£Xvyna rys epy/iuxrcws, i. 106*. 

153 b n., 154*. 

dvrlXypLy/zis, ii. 347 b . 

B ccXfrpovX, iv. 409 b n. 

ayycXos, iii. 351 f. 

avro(p6a\/xuv t Ext. 367*. 

PeXlaXy pcXiap, i. 269*. 

dyiaafids, iv. 391 f. 

dwdpxofiai (in LXX), iii. 588*. 

Prjfia, ii. 821 b . 

dyios (and derivatives), ii. 399 if.; 

aTrX&rrjs, iv. 527 b . 

pipXos, pipXlov, pipXla, i. 286*. 

iv. 352 b . 

arroios (Philonic term), Ext. 203“. 

pipXos ydyeacus, iii. 297 f. 

dyicvpa, Ext. 366 b . 

avoKardaraais , iv. 230 b . 

pioi, iii. 114 b , 116*, 128 b . 

dyyds, ayvela, ayy&rys, ii. 399 b ; iv. 

air6Kpv<pos, i. 112*. 

pXaa<pT]p.La, i. 305*. 

175 f. 

diroXuciv, ii. 57*; iii. 274*. 

Po^Oetai, Ext. 367*. 

ayopd , iii. 262. 

’AiroXXiW, i. 125*, 172 b . 

p60vvos, iii. 885 b . 

ayopdfa [tl-ayopdfa), iv. 211. 

dvdaroXos, i. 126*. 

potiXyfia, iv. 920*. 

dyopaxrrfy, iv. 176 b . 

dvoTdaaop.ai i iii. 89 b . 

Pp£<f>os, i. 212 b . 

ii. 274 b , 343 f. 

airwXe la, iii. 744. 

ptapds, i. 75*. 

dSiKla , iv. 532 b 

apd, iicapd , icardpa, Ext. 127 b . 


atpeaiij ii. 351*. 

*AppLayt5{8)uv, ii. 304 f. 

ya£o<pvXa£ {-amov), iv. 96 b , 809 b . 

airuv, alreiadai, iv. 42 b . 

appapdiv, i. 633*. 

7 dXa, ii. 36*. 

a kbvios, iv. 98 b . 

dprtfuav. Ext. 366 b , 399*. 

Ytewa, ii. 119, 344 f. 

dnaOapala, dicdOapros, ii. 61*; iv. 

apxa/, i. 616 b . 

yevcd, ii. 142 b . 

825 b n. 

dpxyyfc, iv. 102*. 

ycvfoia, i. 301*. 

ava/aa, iv. 528*. 

dpxupcis, iv. 96, 98*. 

yiveats, ii. 142. 

dtcparifa, ii. 468 b . 

dpxurwdywyot , Ext. 101*. 

yewdw, ii. 121*. 

&Kpl5e j, ii. 28*. 

1 dpxiTplicXivos, ii. 253 b . 

yi(v)vyn a, ii. 142 b . 

dXapdpxys, dpapdpxw* Ext. 106. 

dpxovres, iii. 838 b ; Ext. 99 b , 

ycpowrla , Ext. 99 b . 

dXdpaarpov , ii. 41*. 

100. 

ycpowrtdpxys, yepowndpxuv. Ext. 

d\yO-f)s, dXydeLa, dXyBiyfo, iv. 818 ff. 

aadpe ta, iv. 532 b . 

101*. 

aXXrjyopLa , i. 64*. 

dcriXyeia , iii. 46*. 

yy, iv. 938 b . 

aXXoyevfy, ii. 49 b . 

' dcrStyeia, iii. 323*. 

yXuKradKo/iov, i. 380*. 

a\\oTpi€iri<rKOiroSi iii. 783 f. 

tur/cds, ii. 34*. 

yXwraoXaXla, ii. 407 b . 

dXX6rpios, ii. 49 b . 

f A(r/Lto3atos, i. 125 b , 172 b . 

yv6<pos, i. 457*. 

dXXj^vXos, ii. 49 b . 

dairdfreffOai, ii. 263 b ; iii. 89 b . 

yvwais, iii. 10*. 

dX&iryi-, ii. 64*. 

daadpwv, iii. 428*n., 429*. 

ydyres, iv. 776*. 

djiapTdveiy (and cognates), iii. 586; 

dorpan), dffrpdirreiy , iii. 120 b . 

(if) ypa<py, at ypatpal, ytyparTcu, 

iv. 532*. 

atfXi), ii. 25*, 287*. 

Xiyti, i. 286 b ; iii. 608 f., 810 b ; 

dvdytcri , Ext. 143*, 148*. 

d0atpdw (in LXX), iii. 588*. 

iv. 423 b . 

dvdyofuu, iii. 63 b . 

d06(T(s, ii. 56*. 

ypa/i/iarevs, iv. 4201., 800 f. 

dydde/ia , i. 534 f. 

dtpUyai, iii. 274*. 


dvddyfia, iii. 588 b . 

d<poplfa (in LXX), iii. 588*. 

8aip,6yia, i. 173*, 593 f. 

dyaO^fiara , ii. 173*. 


Salfuay, Ext. 140*. 

dydtrraats, iv. 231. 

Patoy, i. 314 b . 

SeHTtSaifiovla, Ext. 142*. 

aya<pdpw , iii. 589*. 

pairtiXiov , i. 75 b . 

8£opu it, iv. 42 b . 

drfip, iii. 225 b . 

pdirrety, pairri^eiy, pdwTiafia , pair - 

AevTcpovdfiiov , i. 596 b . 

&y6pa£, dvOpatad , i. 451. 

Tiff/id s, i. 238. 

Syvdptov, iii. 427 f. 
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did, iiL 790. 

SidSrifia, L 604 b . 

fita Mw, i. 286 b , 514 b ; iv. 720. 

diaKOveip, di&Kovos, duxKovla, dia- 

K6vur<ra, L 574 f.; iii. 377 f.; iv. 
771 b , 936 b 

diaXoyL^ofuu, L 61 l b . 
duunropd, iii. 782 f. 

SlyXutaaos, iv. 528 a . 
diSdaxaXos, i. 609 b ; iii. 294 ft ; iv. 
691*. 

8L5paxfiop, iiL 428 b . 
dltcaios, Sikcuocvvt], iv. 281 b . 
SiKa.uMTvvq deov, ii. 211*; iv. 283. 
Succuovv, ii. 826 b . 

8iKa,lw/xa, iii. 631. 

SCXoyos, iv. 528 b . 
dtoTreHfs, Ext. 110 b , 112*. 
AidffKovpoi, i. 608 f. 

8l\f/vxoi , iv. 528*. 

56/jlcl, ii. 173*. 

56^a, ii. 186f. 
doOXrj, iii. 2I5 b . 

8ovXos, in. 377 h ; iv. 461 b , 469*. 
dtivafut, i. 616 h . 

Svvapus (distinguished from 4$- 
ovoLa), iv. 29 b n. 
pov, ii. 173*; iii. 587 b , 588 b . 

tyicpdreia (and cognates), iv. 558 b , 
695*. 

iOeXodprjaKda, iv. 923*. 
iOvdpxns, i. 793*; Ext. 99. 
tOvos, ii. 149*; Ext. 100*. 
elXtKpiy^s, -e£a, iv. 176*. 
cl/iapptvT], Ext. 143*, 148*, 293 b . 
els, ii. 457. 

4KK\7j<r[a, i. 426*. 431*, 467*; ii. 
141 b . 

iicXtyofjLcu, 4 kXckt6s, e A:\077), i. 678*; 
iv. 48*. 

€KTT€tpdfa, iv. 716 b . 

4ki rraais, iv. 807*. 

iXeeiv, i. 462°. 

iXerjfnxnjvri, l. 67 f. 

fXeos (and cognates), iii. 345 f. 

'EXXrjves, 'EMip'tvraf, ii. l 00 u . 

4r, ii. 457. 
ivoxos, ii. 268*. 

irrvyxdveiv, irjrepevrvyxdveiv, iv. 
42 b , 45*. 

ifrurrpdirreiv, ii. 182 b . 
ttowla, i. 616 b . 
cbpri), ii. 141 b . 
brayyiXXeadai, iv. 105*. 
bravdyw, iii. 63 b . 
hrapxos, ii. 253*. 
ftnyAus, imjXirrrjs, iv. 133. 

4xLypuais, iii. 10*, 79*. 

&ri«Ki)s, ii. 150* ; iii. 413 b . 
irLdeais x ei P& v > iii* 84 f. 
brt&vfJLety, iv. 920*. 
iriotkrios, iii. 143 b , 734*; Ext. 36 b . 
far La kotos, l. 301 b ; iii. 727* ; i\ . 
77 l b . 


4rurrp4<f>uv, iviarpo i. 478*; iv. 
225 f. 

Mrpovos, ii. 253*; iv. 615 b . 

(pavoi, Ext. 102*. 
iprifila, tpwos, iv. 918. 
fptfos, ii. 35 b . 

4p/arfrevnjs, iii. 247 b . 
fpptoao, Ext. 356*. 

4aoirrpov , ii. 181*. 
cfayyeXlfta, iv. 45 b . 
ebayyiXiov, ii. 233 f. 
evayyeXtartfs, i. 795 f. 

€u8cU/j.uv, ii. 300 b . 
eMtis, iii. 41 b . 
ev$&njs, iv. 528*. 
evXdpeia, ii. 222 b . 
ebXoyrjrbs, Ext. 14 b H. 
ebvovxos, iii. 836* n. 
evpaKvXtav, i. 794 b . 
eva4(3eia, ebae^qs, i. 330* ; ii. 221 f.; 
Ext. 142*. 

evxapiarelv, -La, i. 429*. 
e^xeaBai, iv. 42 b . 
eb x t, Ext. 127 b . 

J E<p4aia ypdfJLfiara, iii. 21 l b . 

4xi8va, iv. 460*. 

tfXos, i. 712 f. 

{ifavia, iv. 678*. 
f<50os, i. 457*. 

iii- 114 b , 115, 117*. 
fyov, iii. 128 f. 

rryepubv, ii. 253* ; iv. 104*. 

* Rp(p8iavoi , iii. 362*. 

ddvaros, iii. 114 f., 116 b , 117*. 

dearplfcadai, ii. 116*. 

Oeiorrjs, Ocottjs, ii. 221. 

J BeXTjfta, iv. 920*. 

0ep.4\tos, ii. 61 b . 

0eoa4(3ei.a, ii. 221 f. 
drjpLov, iii. 128 b . 
dlaaoi, Ext. 102*, 152 b . 
dprjvos, iii. 662 f. 

Qpovoi, i. 616 b . 

0vp.6s, ii. 73 b ; iv. 13 b . 
duala, iv. 330 b , 338. 
dvaiojariipiov, i. 75*. 

66pa$, i. 319*. 

lepets, iv. 97 f. 
lepoSovXoi, ii. 156 b . 
lepbavXoi, i. 441. 
iXaap.6s, iii. 320*. 

iXaa/uos, IXdaKOfxai (4$iXdaK0fiai), iv. 
128. 

iXaartjpiov, iii. 318 b . 

*Iov5cuos, ii. 507*. 

’laKapuSrrqs, ii. 796*. 

IxQfo (allegory of Christ), i. 64 h . 

Kadapos, iv. 175 f. 

Kadelfis, iiL 630*. 

KadoXiKds, i. 360 ft’. 


xaX4ia, tcXyais, k\tjt6s, iv. 57 b . 
KaXtfirrw, ii. 56 b . 

KaX&Sia, Ext. 366 b . 

KavoviKds, i. 288 b . 

Kavibv, i. 350^. 
k air rjXebco, ii. 436 b . 

Kapdta, Ext. 20 b n. 

Kaaalrepos, iii. 375 b . 

KarafUoXJf, ii. 61 b . 

KarayeXdu), iii. 63 b . 

KaraXXayb, iv. 204 f. 

KardXvpia, ii. 474 b ; iii. 674*. 
Kardpa, i. 535*. 

Karoida, Ext. 100*, 102*. 
KaroTTpifa, ii. 181*. 

Kavxdofjiai, ii. 790 b . 

Kepaiai, Ext. 366 b . 

Kepana, ii. 28*. 

Kep4a, iv. 782*. 

Kepfiartanfis, iii. 432 b . 

K€(pdXaia, i. 288*. 

Kijvaos, iv. 813. 

Kijpvaau, Kypvypu, iv. 45 b . 

Kry^as (H^rpos), iii. 756. 

Kifiurrbs, L 380*. 

Kiddpa, iiL 458 ff. 

KLVTupa, iii. 458 IF. 

K\d5os, i. 314 b . 

KXdais tou dprou, i. 428 b . 
kX^/ulcl, i. 314 b . 

KXrfpovofitw, -La, ii. 341*. 

KoSpdvTTjs, iii. 428 f. 
kolv6s, i. 459 b ; iv. 825 b n. 

Koivwvla, -ecv, i. 460 IF. 

KoXXoijpiov , i. 8l4 b . 

KoXXvptaTris, iii. 432 b . 
icoXopoddKTvXos, iii. 247. 

Kopaaiov, iii. 215 b . 

Kocfios, iv. 938 IF. 
icbafLos aiaOTjros, Ext. 204*. 

Kdafios vorjrds, Ext. 204*. 

Kb<f>ivos, i. 256*. 

KpdaveS a, ii. 69*. 

KpvaraXXos, i. 531 b . 

Kvpla, iii. 17 b . 

KvpLaKq qplpa, iii. 138 f. 

K vptaKbv deiTrvov, iii. 144. 

K bpios, ii. 206 b . 

Kvpidrqs, 616 f. 

Kwvunreiov, i. 350 b , 535 b . 

Kibirq, Ext. 366 b . 

\a finds, iii. 44*. 

Aa6j, ii. 149*; Ext. 100*. 

\a Tpefeir, iii. 377*. 

Xeyiibv, iii. 94*. 

XeiTovpyelv, -js, iii. 376 f. 

\err6y, iii. 428 b . 

\cvk6s, i. 458*. 

X6yos, iii. 132ff.;iv. 937*; Ext. 

202 *, 2056., 282 ff. 

AovkcLs, iii. 161*. 

XOrpov, -ovpai, iii. 316 b ; iv. 200, 

211 . 

Xfrxros, iii. 44*. 
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lid TOT, iii. 203f., 206f.; Ext. 153 b . 

ira\iv 7 €v€(r£a, iv. 214 b , 230 b . 

srporfrffrqs, ~t6m.p, -eta, iv. 127 b . 

paBr/H/s, i. 6Q9 b . 

ravfrxeiov, ii. 474* ; Ext. 375*. 

t rpoxetplfw, iv. 48*. 

fjMKdpiot, ii. 300 ; Ext. 14 b . 

TrapJ/yvpts, i. 467 b ; ii. 141 b . 

xpoxetpoToviu, iv. 48*. 

MojrffajScuos, iii. 182*. 

wapdp ao-ts, iv. 532*. 

vpujTOKXiffla , iv. 313 b . 

paxpbSvpos (and cognates), ii. 47 ; 

rrapa^o\^ t iii. 662 f. 

Trra [w, iii. 686. 

iii. 136. 

irapaKaXetv, -d/cX^tris, i. 45S b n.; iii. 

TTTep&yiov, ii. 882 b . 

paXaida, iii. 323*. 

6(55 f. 

TTTTUOV, iv. 509*. 

pa(p)puovas, iii. 224. 

TapdKXijroSy iii. 665 If. 

t wtidwv, iv. 178 b . 

ft&ms, iv. 127 b . 

irapdXwns, iii. 657 b . 

rrvXtbv, iv. 21 b . 

Map/a, Maptd/z, iii. 278 b n. 

TrapaTrrwpa , iii. 586 ; iv. 532*. 

irvpyos, iv. 800 b . 

pdprv s, iii. 278*. 

Tapdcrr/pop, Ext. 367 h . 

rvperb s, iii. 323 b . 

pdxoupa, iv. 634*. 

irapacrKcxri/, iv. 766*. 


pfXas, i. 457*. 

rrapeffts, ii. 56*. 

fia/SSoCxot, iv. 459*. 

pcalrr/s , -ebta, iii. 31 l b . 

irapdivos, iii. 215 b ; iv. 871*. 

fiated, ii. 44* ; iv. 191 b . 

peravoetp, -dvota, iv. 225 f. 

irdpoucos , ii. 49 f., 156* ; iv. 133*. 

frairtfa, iii. 656 b . 

fiCTaaxriiMTlfa, ii. 7*. 

vapotfila , iii. 662 b . 

f>9jpa, iv. 937*. 

pdroucos, ii. 156* ; iv. 133*. 

irapoveria , iii. 674 if. 

/n Jrwp, iii. 629 b . 

p^\ yipw.ro, ii. 47 f. 

irapprjala , i. 309 h ; iv. 45*. 

pojMpala, iv. 634*. 

poirf/, iii. 238 b . 

TreLpdfw, iv. 716 b . 


pvOoXbyos, i. 825*. 

TrcLpaaptbs, iv. 716 b ; Ext. 38*. 

erdpparov, -rLfeiv, iv. 322 f. 

/dtfos, i. 825*. 

rep/, iii. 318 b . 

adpparop (week), iv. 766*. 

pwrri/piov, iii. 465 f.; iv. 321 f. 

vcpifioXaiov, iii. 240*. 

<rafi{3vK7], iii. 461*. 

tutiXuxf/, iii. 244 b . 

TrepiovffLoSf iii. 734 ; Ext. 37*. 

~appr)0 Za/SarailX, iii. 188. 

pwpi, ii. 44* ; iv. 192*. 

virpa, iv. 290 b . 

(rapydpTj, i. 256 b . 


Il^rpos (K770as), iii. 756. 

<rdp£, aapKiicb s, adpKivos , ii. 14 ; iv 

"Saiapr/phs, Nafupatos, iii. 496 h . 

irrjbdXia, Ext. 366*. 

303*, 612*. 

vaol , Ext. 121 b . 

vivas, i. 256 b ; ii. 41*. 

cefibpevw {tpofiovpevoL) rbp debv, iv 

vdpSos TrurrtK'fi, iii. 593 b ; iv. 611. 

nitraa, iii. 886*. 

134 b . 

No in), iu. 573 b . 

vtarevciv, Trims, i. 828 if. 

aeXrjvtd^o/MLL, iii. 173 b , 327 f-, 434* 

vcbrpvros, iii. 560 b . 

TrXripotpopla, i. 175 f. 

(re/iv6s, ii. 399 b . 

vr/vtos, i. 212 b . 

vX-r/ptopa, iv. 1 f. 

a-q/iciov, iii. 384*, 513*. 

prj<pd\cuos , iv. 558*. 

irvevpa, ii. 404 ff. ; iii. 374 b ; iv. 

(TLKdptOL, i. 174 b . 

iv. 558*. 

303*, 608 b , 612. 

cIvutti, ii. 38 b ; iii. 463. 

NtrdXaos ( ?=dj;!?3), iii. 547. 

vvevpa and if'vxVt iv. 166 ff. 

ffKdvdaXov, iii. 586 ; iv. 532 f. 

popucbs, iii. 83 b ; iv. 420 f. 

wevpariKOS, ii. 410*. 

<FKd<fyr), Ext. 367 b . 

vopobibdcicaXos, iv. 420 f. 

voikCXos, iii. 235 b . 

ffKcXoKoirla , iii. 94*. 

vopodin/s, - 0e<rLa , -OctcIp, iii. 83\ 

TTOipVT/, ii. 25*. 

aKoirbs, iii. 244. 

f6/xos, iii. 73*, 77 ff. 

TToXlTdpXTjS, iv. 315 b . 

aovSdpiov , i. 627* ; iii. 487 b . 

vfros, iii. 323*. 

voXirevpa, Ext. 100*. 

tro06s, iv. 421* n. 

vovs, iii. 374*; iv. 303*, 612 b ; Ext. 

it or'fjpiov, i. 533* ; ii. 41*. 

(nrcipa 2e/3a<mi, i. 204 ; ii. 825*. 

201 b , 282if. 

irpacts, Ext. 19* Ii. 

<rir€KovXdr<ap, i. 801 b ; ii. 267 b . 


TTpauTupiov, ii. 287* ; iv. 32 b . 

<T7 rbp/ia, enr6pa, <nrbpos , iv. 429. 

vos, ii. 49 b , 156*. 

vpavrr/s, ii. 150*. 

c nrtppara, ii. 27 b . 

ti<m/s, ii. 41*. 

irpe<r(3vr£piov , iv. 64*. 

aircppLoXbyos, i. 212 b . 


rpeaflvTepos, i. 301 b ; iv. 771 b ; 

(TTrXayxvi^aOai, i. 462 b . 

Ayjtos, i. 331 b . 

Ext. 101*. 

OTart/p, iii. 428 b . 

606*71, iii. 125 b . 

irpoavXiov, iv. 21 b . 

(rrdtpavos , i. 530 b . 

olKobwr&nj s, ii. 231 b . 

TTpofSXiTTU), iv. 48*. 

ortjSds, i. 314 b . 

olKovbpos , ii. 253 b ; iv. 615 b . 

TrpoytyvuxrKU), iv. 48*. 

(rrlypa, iii. 244 £. 

oiKovpivr/, iv. 938 b . 

vpbdpopoi , ii. 30 b , 54*. 

<rrCX(3eip, ii. 182 b . 

ohcrlppup (and cognates), iii. 345 f . 

vpocroipd^w, iv. 48*. 

crroix^ov, i. 682*. 

otvos, iL 34. 

rrpooifuov, iii. 662 f. 

oTparriybs, i. 352 b ; iii. 838 h . 

bpoiutf ml, iii. 696 b . 

t Tpoopifa, iv. 48*. 

arrpaTOTreSdpxr/s, i. 352 b ; ii. 824 b . 

frv£, iii. 624 b . 

Trpo<rd(3(3arov, -ra, iv. 64*, 766*. 

erv^yp-ita, i. 61 l b . 

dpipavd s, iii. 634*. 

7 rpoo-ei'xe<r0cu, iv. 42 b . 

avKo<pavT€LP, Ext. 396* n. 

Artcs, ii. 399 b ; iv. 352 b 

7 rpocrcvxfh iv. 636. 

<rvp(3otiXtop, L 508*. 

o&pavos, ii. 320*. 

irpocrffXvTos , iv. 132 ff. 

'Lvpc&v, hlpwv, iii. 756. 

ofalXr/pa, iv. 532 b . 

irpo<rKc<t>dXaiov, iii. 882*. 

avpTroatdpxys, ii. 253 b . 

dfatkifipaTa, Ext. 37 b n. 

vpbaKoppa, iii. 586. 

ffv/Mpwpla, iii. 461 f. 


TrpoffKomri , iii. 586. 

avvaywyf), i. 466 f. ; iv. 636 ff.; Ext 

raidayor/bs, iii. 72 b ; iv. 419*. 

irpoCKwcXv, iv. 943. 

100 *. 

TtudeLa , -efcip, iii. 574*. 

7T povftpw, iii. 587 b , 589*. 

avvibpiov, iv. 397 f. 

TcudUncij, iii. 21 5 b . 

irpwrtftopd, iii. 588 b . 

auveLSr/ats, iv. 168 b . 

reus (maid), iii. 215 b . 

Tpord<T(T(j), iv. 48*. 

(rbpeais, iii. 374* ; iv. 612 b . 

tcus OeoCy iv. 574*. 

Trpori&Tjfju, iv. 48*. 

2ijv{vyos, iv. 644 b . 
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awfyKy, iv. 720. 
rforpofos, iii. 228 b . 
crQvpli, i 266*. 

0X&r/4ara, i. 486 f., 493*; ii. 351. 
*XotWa, Ext. 367*. 

<rx°M> iv. 812 f. 

ctirrrjpla, iii. 321 b . 

adxppojv (and cognates), iv. 558. 

riprapot , ii. 344* ; iii. 815 b n. 
riKPov t ii. 215 ff. 
rAetot, iii. 746*. 
rcXeuta, ii. 334. 
tAoj, i. 537*. 

reXtfo^s, iv. 172; Ext. 394 b . 
ripasy iii. 384 a . 

TtrpaSLoVy iv. 180*. 
rdtovy iv. 196. 
rpdircfay iv. 669 b . 

TpcLTreftniSy iii. 432 b . 
rpaxv'Mfa, iii. 625 b n. 
r&ro s, iii. 696 b . 

0aXos, 0eXos, ii. 180 f. 
viodecrla, i. 40 f. 

\A6sy ii. 215 ft*. 

(6) vlds roO avdpwirovy iv. 579 ff. 
Cfivoty ii. 441*. 


inrepoxt, i* 799 b . 

{nrep$ovy L 162 b ; iii. 674*. 

{/irnpirai (judicial Levitical title), 
iv. 97*. 

{nrripirrjiy -eiv , iii. 378*, 589 b . 
inrurxi'eio’Oaiy iv. 105*. 
i'nrofajiCiTa, Ext. 367*. 
inroKpirfis, ii. 44 l b . 
toror&irwo-iSy iii. 6C6 b . 

<pap6s, iii. 43 b . 

(pavTOiGiatTKOTrCtVy ii. 65 b . 

<pdpayH, iv. 845 f. 

<&apuracoL, iii. 826 b . 

(pdrvrf, iii. 234*. 

<p4yyosy iii. 44*. 

<pi\a8c\<pla, i. 330* ; iii. 153 b n. 

< piXavffpurwLa , iii. 153 b n. 

(pofiotfievoi [trcfibpevoi) rbv Otjv, iv. 

134 b . 

$oivLkt)j iii. 857* n. 

4>otyi£, i. 347 b . 

<pbpoSy iv. 813. 
ipoprlov, i. 331 b . 

<Ppiapy iii. 885 b . 

<pv\aKTfjpioVy iii. 869 b . 
tpv^y Ext. 105 b . 

<pvaiSy <pvaiK6sy iii. 489 b , 495 b . 


<pws, iii. 44*. 

(pwcmtipy iii. 44*. 

<puxr<pbpoSy i. 574*. 

XatpeiWy ii. 263 b . 

XaXtv6y, Ext. 366*. 

XolXkLov, ii 41*. 

Xdpayfia, iii. 244 b . 

Xa pcucHipy ii. 451 b . 

Xaplfcffdcu, ii. 57*, 65 b . 

Xdpts, ii. 254 ff. 

XiXtdpxijs, i. 352 b . 
xXa»p6s, iiL 640 b . 

X oX4 ii 104 b . 

XpumarbSy i. 384. 

Xuptfav, iii. 274*. 

! \pa\p6s, ii. 441*; iv. 145 f. 
xj/aXT^pioVy iii. 458*, 460*; 
145 f., 163 b . 

\pev5ea9ai (and cognates), 

112 b . 

ypvx'fi, iii* 114 b , 116 f.; iv. 
612. 

and irpevfw., iv. 166 f. 
\pvxiKbsy ii. 410* ; iii. 490*. 

(Spa, Ext. 475 b , 476 b . 


V. INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


♦ 


Agricultural Implements, etc.— 


Anklets . . . • . 

• 

L 99 b . 

1. Fan (Winnowing shovel) 

i. 51*. 

Axe*.— 



2. Fork. 

i. 51*. 

1. Bronze (from Tell el-Hesy) 

. 

i. 206* 

3. Ox-goad .... 

i. 49 b . 

2. Copper ( „ „ ) 

. 

99 

4. Plough (Modern Syrian). 

i. 49 b . 

Assyrian king with Sceptre (Dog- 


5. Sickle. 

i. 50*. 

River Inscriptions) . • 

. 

iv. 417. 

6. Threshing-floor 

i. 50. 




7. „ machine 

i. 50 b . 

Bags — 



8. „ waggon . 

i. 50 b . 

1. Purse {z&ror) . . 


L 232*. 

9. Yoke. 

i. 51*. 

2. Girdle-purse (i'&'iy) . 


>1 

[See also ‘ Hoe,’ ‘ Mattock ’]. 


Balance beam .... 


i. 234 b . 

Alphabet, Evolution of the Hebrew 

i. 71. 

Battering-ram.... 


i. 258 b 

„ Moabite .... 

iiL 406*. 

Bells (Egyptian) 


i. 269*. 

Altar of Burnt-offering (in the 


Boat (Egyptian, c. 3500 B.c.). 


Ext. 362. 

Tabernacle). 

iv. 658*. 

Bowls (buried) with Lamp 


iv. 26 b . 

Altar of Burnt-offering (in Ezekiel’s 


Brazen Pillar .... 


iii. 880 b . 

Temple). 

iv. 70*. 

Brick Stamp (Egyptian) • 


i. 326*. 

Amulets— 





1. 4 Shield of David * or 4 Solomon’s 


Carob tree .... 


ii. 439 b . 

Seal*. 

i. 89. 

Carrier and Wine-skin . 


i. 62l b . 

2. Extract from birth-amulet . 

99 

Cedar. 


i. 364 b . 

3. Breast-amulet 

99 

Cloaks— 



4. Eye-amulet .... 

99 

1. Ml'ily (rroX-f) 


i. 625*. 

5, 6. Cactus, and black or red 


2. Simlcthy Ifxdnov 


i. 625 b . 

hand-amulets 

99 

Club, Shepherd’s (shebefi 


iv. 291. 

7, 8. Amulets for nose and ears . 

99 

Coat ( kUhoneth) 


i. 624 b . 
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Codex, Greek Minuscule (10th 

cent.).iv. 953. 

Codex, Greek Uncial (5th cent.) . iv. 952. 

„ Hebrew Pentateuch (9th 

cent.).iv. 949. 

Coins current in Palestine c. 500 
B.C.-135 A.D. • • • iii., between 

pp. 424 and 
425. 

1. Persian gold darie. 

2. Double shekel or octadrachm 

of Sidon. 

3. Shekel or tetradrachm of 

Tyre. 

4. Tetradrachm of Ptolemy. 

5. Tetradrachm of Antiochus 

Epiphanes. 

8. Small bronze of John Hyr- 
canus. 

7. Small bronze of Alexander 

Jannaeus. 

8. Shekel or tetradrachm of 

Tyre. 

9. Bronze coin of Herod the 

Great. 

10. Bronze coin of Herod An tipas. 

11. Bronze coin of Agrippa. 

12. Small bronze (quadrans?) of 

Pontius Pilate. 

13. Denarius of Tiberius. 

14. Shekel of year 5 (a.d. 70). 

15. Half-shekel of year 1 (a.d. 

66-67). 

16. Aureus of Tyre. 

17. Drachm of Caesarea Cappa¬ 

docia, restruck. 

18. Denarius of Trajan, re- 

struck. 

19. The original of No. 18. 

20. Tetradrachm of Antioch, re¬ 

struck as Jewish shekel. 


21 . Bronze coin of second revolt. 

Cuneiform Tablet from Tel el- 

Amarna. 

iv. 948. 

Cypress. 

ii. 9*. 

Dagger (Roman) .... 

iv. 634*. 

Damascus City-gate (Entrance to 

Straight Street) .... 

i. 446*. 

Darie. 

See * Coins,’ 
No. 1. 

Dead Sea (Physical features of) 

i. 576 b . 

Decoration (Jewish) 

i. 158* 

Denarius ...... 

See ‘ Coins,* 
Nos. 13 and 
18. 

Doors— 

1. Doors of Lebanon Houses, 

showing pivots and lock 

ii. 385*. 

2. Carved House-door of peasant’s 

cottage (Mt. Lebanon) 

ii. 432 b . 

3. Egyptian Folding-door . 

iv. 700 b . 

Drachm. 

See ' Coins,’ 
No. 17. 

Drawer of Water .... 

L 621 b . 


Dress— 


1 . Cloaks— 


(a) M&'tl, <rro\iJ 

i. 625*. 

(b) Simlah , Ifidnov 

i. 625 b . 

2. Coat ( kUhoneth) . 

i. 624 b , 628*. 

„ sheepskin 

i. 625 b . 

3. Fringes. 

i. 627*. 

4. Girdle, with Inkhom . 

i. 626 b . 

5. Head-dress (Male): (1) Pasto¬ 


ral, (2) Persian, (3) Syrian 


peasants’ .... 

i. 628. 

6. Horn (Female head-dress) . 

i. 627 b 

7. Loin-cloth (Egyptian) . 

i. 624. 

8. Loins girt .... 

i. 626 b . 

9. $arbdlin . • 

i. 626*. 

10. Shirt (Syrian) • 

i. 624. 

11. Veils— 


(o) Face: (1) Syrian Mos¬ 


lem, (2) Egyptian, (3) 


Lebanon Druze. 

L 628. 

(5) Head and Back ( mit - 


pahath) 

L 628*. 

(c) Large veil ( railid) 

i. 628*. 

Drum (Hand-) .... 

iii. 462 b . 

Dulcimer (Assyrian) 

iii. 460*. 

Ear-rings. 

i. 633 b . 

Engraving— 


1. Wood, ivory, and metal. 

i. 704*. 

2. Jewish engraving of Temple 


and Mt. of Olives 

iii. 874 b . 

Eye-paint (Horn for) 

L 814 b . 

Fan (Winnowing shovel) 

i. 51*. 

Folding-door (Egyptian) 

iv. 700 1 *. 

Fork (agricultural) 

i. 51*. 

Fringes. 

i. 627*. 

Girdle, with Inkhom 

L 626 b . 

Girdle-purse. 

i. 232*. 

Girt loins. 

i. 626 b . 

Goad. 

i. 49 b . 

Gold darie. 

See * Coins, 1 


No. 1. 

Greek Minuscule Codex (10th cent.) 

iv. 953. 

„ Papyrus Roll (late 1st cent.) 

iv. 951. 

„ Uncial Codex (5th cent.) 

iv. 952. 

Hammers— 


1. Bik ...... 

ii 291 b . 

2. Mahaddi • • 

ii. 291*. 

3. Mason’s rna^rahii . 

ii. 291 b . 

4. Shahutah or viinhat (Head of) 

ii. 291 b . 

5. ShalcHf . 

ii. 291*. 

Hand-Drum (Assyrian) . 

iii. 462 b . 

Half-shekel . • • • 

See ‘ Coins, 


No. 15. 

Harps— 


1. Assyrian Harp • • 

iii. 460 b . 

2. Egyptian Harps • 

iii. 460**. 

3. Harper and Choir (c. 3000 b. C.) 

iii. 459*. 

4. Priest playing Harp (Tomb of 


Ramses III.). 

iii. 460*. 

IJatsepsu's Expedition to Punt 


(Ships of) . 

Ext. 364 
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Head-dress (Male): (1) Pastoral, 


Plough (Modern Syrian) 

i. 49 b . 

(2) Persian, (3) Syrian peasants’. 

i. 626. 

Porcupine. 

L 304 b . 

Head-dress (Female) 

i. 627”. 

Pot (Jewish Cooking-) . . 

iv. 27*. 

Hebrew Alphabet, Evolution of the 

i. 71. 

Pottery— 


„ Pentateuch Codex (9thcent.) iv. 949. ] 

1. Bowls (buried) with Lamp . 

iv. 26 b . 

High Place at Petra 

iv. 396*. 

2. Jar (Early pre-Israelite) 

iv. 29*. 

Hoe •••••• 

iii. 306 b . 

3. Lamp (Christian) . 

iv. 27 b . 

Holm oak. 

ii. 401 b . 

4. Ledge - handle (Early pre- 


Horn (for eye-paint) 

i. 814 b . 

Israelite) .... 

iv. 26 b . 

„ (head-dress) .... 

i. 627 b . 

5. Pot (Jewish Cooking-) . 

iv. 27*. 

r 


6. Royal Stamp on Jar-handle . 

iv. 27*. 

Inkhom. 

i. 626 b . 

7. Stamp of the Tenth Legion . 

iv. 27 b . 



Priest playing Harp (Tomb of 


Jar (Early pre-Israelite). 

iv. 26*. 

Ramses III.). 

iv. 460*. 

Jar-handle with Royal Stamp 

iv. 27*. 

Punt, Ships of Hatsepsu’s Expedi- 


Juniper. 

ii. 8 b . 

tion to. 

Ext. 364. 



Purses. 

i. 232*. 

Kctkdneth . 

i. 624 b . 



„ and $arb&Hn . 

L 626*. 

Robe ( ml'tl , <rro\i5) . « • 

i. 625*. 

Key. 

ii. 837*. 

Rods. 

iv. 291. 

Knife (stone, from Tell el-Hesy) . 

iv. 633 b . 

Royal Stamp on Jar-liandle . 

iv. 27*. 

Lamps. 

iii. 24; iv. 26 b , 

Sceptre. 

iv. 417. 


27 b . 

Sea (Brazen). 

iv. 424. 

Ledge-handle (Early pre-Israelite). 

iv. 26 b . 

Sheepskin coat , 

i. 625 b . 

Lock. 

ii. 836 b . 

Shekel. 

See ‘ Coins,* 

‘ Lodge in a garden of cucumbers 5 . 

i. 532*. 


Nos. 3, 8, 

Loin-cloth (Egyptian) . 

i. 624. 


14, 20. 

Loins girt. 

i. 626 b . 

„ (double) . 

See 4 Coins,* 

Lotus and Bud pattern (Egyptian) 

i. 158 b . 


No. 2. 

Lyres— 


,, (half-) . • • • • 

See 4 Coins,* 

1. Jewish Lyres .... 

iii. 459 b . 


No. 15. 

2. Playing the lyre (Egyptian 


Sliewbread, Table of (from Arch of 


Middle Empire) . 

iii. 458 b . 

Titus). 

iii. 462 a . 



* Shield of David * (amulet) . 

i. 89. 

Machpelah (Qaram enclosure) 

iii. 201 b . 

Ships and Boats— 


Mattock. 

iii. 306*. 

1. Boat (Egyptian, c. 3500 B.C.). 

Ext. 362. 

Ma&ebah . 

iii. 881 b . 

2. Sailing ship (Egyptian, c. 


Mill (Hand-). 

iii. 369 b . 

3600 B.C.) . 

Ext. 361. 

Minuscule Greek Codex (10th 


3. Ships of Hatsepsu’s Expedition 


cent.). 

iv. 953. 

to Punt, c. 1500 B.C. . 

Ext 364. 

Moabite Alphabet .... 

iii. 406*. 

4. War Galley of king Senna¬ 


„ Stone .... 

iii. 405. 

cherib . 

Ext. 365. 

Musical Instruments— 


Shirt (Syrian). 

i. 624. 

1. Dulcimer (Assyrian) 

iii 460*. 

Shophar (Modern) .... 

iv. 462*. 

2. Hand-drum ( „ ) 

iii 462 b . 

Sickle. 

i. 50*. 

3. Harps. 

iii. 459*, 460. 

Sistrum (Egyptian) 

iii. 463*. 

4. Lyres. 

iii. 458 b , 459 b . 

‘ Solomon’s Seal 5 (amulet) 

i. 89. 

5. Sistrum (Egyptian) 

iv. 463*. 

Staff— 


6. Trumpets .... 

iv. 462*. 

1. Shepherd’s club {shebef) . 

iv. 291. 

Muzzle (Modern Syrian) 

i. 303*. 

2 . „ staff {misKeneth) . 

iv. 291. 

Octadrachm. 

See 4 Coins’ 

3. Common staff ( mattfih , makkel, 



No. 2. 

or misKeneth). 

iv. 291. 

Ornaments (Female) 

iii. 633 b . 

Stamp, Egyptian Brick . 

i. 326*. 

Ox-goad. 

i. 49 b . 

,, Royal on Jar-handle . 

iv. 27*. 



,, Tenth Legion 

iv. 27 b . 

Painted Ware (Later pre-Israelite) 

iv. 26 b 

Swaddling-clothes .... 

iv. 632 b 

Papyrus Roll (Greek, late 1st cent.) 

iv. 951. 

Sycomore tree .... 

iv. 634 b 

Petra, High Place at 

iv. 396*. 



Phylacteiy . 

iii. 870*. 

Tabernacle— 


Pillars— 


1. Altar of Burnt-offering . 

iv. 658*. 

1. Brazen Pillar .... 

iii. 880 b . 

2. Brazen Sea .... 

iv. 424. 

2. Twin Pillars in temple of 


3. Court of. 

iv. 657*. 

Aphrodite at Paphos . 

iii. 881*. 

4. Frame and its bases , . 

iv. 660*. 

3. Phoenician mapsebah 

iii. 881 b . 

5. Model of. . . , . 

iv. 661. 
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LIST OF MAPS 


Tablet, Cuneiform (from Tel el- 

Amarna).iv. 948. 

Temple— 

A. Solomon’s— 

1. Ground Plan of • • iv. 697. 

2. Pillar (Brazen) . . iii. 880 b . 

3. Plan of Royal Buildings iv. 693 b . 

4. Section from north to 

south . . . . iv. 698. 

B. Ezekiel’s— 

1. Altar of Burnt-offering . iv. 70*. 

2. An outer gate . . iv. 705*. 

3. Ground Plan of . . iv. 704. 

C. Herod’s— 

1. Ground Plan of • . iv. 712. 

2. Inner Court . . . iv. 713. 

3. Table of Shewbread, and 

Trumpets (from Arch 
of Titus) . . . iii. 462*. 

Tetradrachm.See 1 Coins,’ 

Nos. 3, 4,3, 
8, 20. 

Threshing-floor . . . . i. 50. 

„ machine. . • . i. 50 b . 

„ waggon . • . . i. 50 b . 


Trees— 

1. Carob.II. 419*. 

2. Cedar.i. 384 b 

3. Cypress.ii. IK 

4. Holm Oak . . . . ii. V)l b 

5. Juniper.ii 3 b . 

6. Sycomore . . . . iv. 634 b . 

Trumpet— 

1. Modem shophdr . . . iii. 462*. 

2. Trumpets on Arch of Titus . iii. 462*. 
Turban of Oriental (Greek) Priest. i. 310 b . 

Uncial Greek Codex (5th cent) . iv. )52L 
Universe, Semitic conception of the i. 503 b . 

Veils— 

(а) Face: (1) Syrian Moslem, (2) 

Egyptian, (3) Lebanon Druze i. 628. 

(б) Head and Back {mitpaluxth) . i. 628*. 

(c) Large veil ( radid ) . . . i. 628* 

War Galley of Sennacherib . . Ext. 365. 

Wine-skin.i. 62i b . 

1 oke . • . • • . «. 51*. 


VI. LTST OF MAPS 


Asia Minor (showing the 
Roads and the Provin¬ 
cial Boundaries about 

A.D. 50) Ext. {following p. 400). 

Babylonia, Assyria, etc. . i. (following p. 176). 
Canaan (as divided among 
the Twelve Tribes) . iv. (following p. 1). 
East, The Ancient (show¬ 
ing the Roads connect¬ 
ing Palestine with the 

neighbouring countries) Ext. {following p. 368). 
Gad (sketch map) . . ii. 77. , 

Jerusalem , • . ii. (following p. 600). 


Judah and Israel (King¬ 
doms of) ii. {following p. 1). 

Melita (2 sketch maps) . iii. 336 f. 

, Palestine . . . . i. {following p. 1). 

Palestine, Road System of 
(in OT).... Ext. ( Frontispiece ). 
Roman Empire, Chief 
Routes of the . . Ext. {following p. 384) 

Sinai Peninsula and Ca¬ 
naan (illustrating the 
Exodus) . . . i. {following p. 802). 

! Travels of St. Paul . . iii. (following p. 697). 
















